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BOOK  I. 


I.  I  HATS  heretofore  considered  how  many 
popular  governments  have  been  dissolved  by 
men  who  choose  to  live  under  any  other  sort 
of  government  rather  than  the  popular ;  and  how 
many  monarchies,  and  how  many  oligarchies, 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  people ;  and  how 
many  of  those  who  have  attempted  tyrran- 
nies  have,  some  of  them,  been  instantly  and  en- 
tirely destroyed;  and  others,  if  they  have  conti* 
nued  reigning  but  for  any  time,  have  been  ad< 
mired  as  able,  wise  and  happy  men.  And  I 
thought  I  observed  many  masters,  in  their  own 
private  houses,  some  possessing  more  servants, 
florae  but  very  few,  who  yet  were  not  able  to 
preserve  those  few  entirely  obedient  to  their 
commands.  I  considered  withal  that  keepers 
of  oxen,  and  keepers  of  horses  are,  as  it  were, 
the  magistrates  and  rulers  of  those  oxen  and 
liorses ;  and,  in  general,  all  those  called  pastors 
Of  herdsmen  may  be  properly  accounted  the 
magistrates  of  the  animals  they  rvUfi.  I  saw,  I 
thought,  all  these  several  herds  more  willing  to 
obey  their  pastors,  than  men  their  magistrates ; 
for  these  herds  go  the  way  that  their  keepers 
direct  them ;  they  feed  on  those  lands  on  which 
their  keepers  place  them ;  they  abstoin  from 
those  from  which  their  keepers  drive  them ; 
they  suffer  their  keepers  to  make  what  use  they 
please  of  the  fruite  and  profite  that  arise  from 
them.  Besides,  I  never  did  perceive  a  herd 
conspiring  against  its  keepers,  either  so  as  not 
to  obey  them,  or  so  as  not  to  allow  them  the 
use  of  the  fruits  arising  from  them.  Herds 
are  rather  more  refractory  towards  any  others 
than  they  are  towards  their  rulers,  and  those 
who  make  profit  of  them ;  but  men  conspire 


*  Xmuphau'*  CfropmdU  or  hiUittttim  «/  dfru»i  from 
asleinal  •vidonea  aod  because  it  ooetradieta  other  hiato- 
riaoa,  ie  not  eonaidered  ai  an  aothentie  hiatory,  but  rather 
IS  an  hiatorieal  romance,  ahowing  what  abould  be  the 
i  of  a  wiae  and  Tirtnoua  monaroh. 


against  none  sooner  than  against  those  whom 
they  perceive  undertaking  the  government  of 
them.  When  these  things  were  in  my  mind,  I 
came  to  this  judgment  on  them ;  that  to  man 
it  was  easier  to  rule  every  other  sort  of  creature 
than  to  rule  man.  But  when  I  considered  that 
there  was  the  Persian  Cyrus,  who  had  render- 
ed many  men,  many  cities,  and  many  nations, 
.obedient  to  himself,  I  was  necessitated  to 
change  my  opinion,  and  to  think  that  the  go- 
vernment of  men  was  not  amongst  the  things 
that  were  impossible,  nor  amongst  the  things 
that  are  difficult,  if  one  undevtook  it  with  un- 
derstanding and  skilL  I  knew  there  were  those 
that  wilUngly  obeyed  Cyrus,  who  were  many 
days' journey  distant  from  him ;  those  who  were 
months ;  those  who  had  never  seen  him :  and 
those  who  knew  very  well  that  they  never 
should  see  him ;  yet  would  they  submit  to  his 
government ;  for  he  so  far  excelled  all  other 
kings,  both  those  that  received  their  dominion 
by  succession,  as  well  as  those  that  acquired  it 
themselves,  that  the  Scythian,  for  example^ 
though  his  people  be  Tory  numerous,  hae  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  dominion  of  any  other 
nation,  but  resto  satisfied  if  he  hold  but  the 
rule  of  hirown/  the  Thracian  the  same  ^  the 
Ulyrian  the  same ;  and  other  nations,  as  I  have 
hMurd,  the  same ;  for  the  nations  of  Burope 
are  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independent  of  each 
other.  But  Cyrus,  finding  in  like  manner  the 
nations  of  Asia  sovereign  and  independent,  and 
setting  forward  with  a  little  army  of  Persians, 
obtained  the  dominion  of  the  Modes  by  their 
own  choice  and  Toluntary  submission ;  of  the 
Hyrcanians  the  same.  He  conquered  th«  Sy* 
rians,  Assyrians,  Arabs,  Cappadooians,  both 
Phrygias,  the  Lydians,  Carians,  Phflsnicians, 
and  Babylonians.  He  ruled  the  Bactrians^ 
Indians,  and  Cilicians :  in  like  manner  the  8a^ 
dans,  Paphlagonians,  and  Megadiniaos,  and 
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many  other  nmtionB,  whose  nftmes  one  cannot 
enumerate.  He  ruled  the  Greeka  that  were 
■ettled  in  Asia ;  and  deacending  to  the  sea,  the 
Cyprians  and  Egyptians*  These  nations  he 
ruled,  though  their  languages  differed  from  his 
own  and  from  each  other ;  and  yet  was  he  able 
to  eitend  tho  fear  of  himself  over  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world  as  to  tetonish  all,  and  that  no 
one  attempted  any  thing  against  him.  He  was 
able  to  inspire  all  with  so  great  a  desire  of 
pleasing  him  that  they  ever  desired  to  be  go- 
verned by  his  opinion  and  wilL  He  connected 
together  so  many  nations  as  it  would  be  a  labour 
to  enumerate,  to  whatsoever  point  one  -under 
took  to  direct  one's  course,  whether  it  were 
east,  west,  north,  or  south,  setting  out  from  his 
palace  and  seat  of  empire.  With  respect  there- 
fore to  this  man,  as  worthy  of  admiration,  I 
have  inquired  by  what  birth,  with  what  natural 
disposition,  and  under  what  discipline  and  edu- 
cation bred,  he  so  much  excelled  in  the  art  of 
governing  men.  And  whatever  I  have  learned, 
or  think  I  know  concerning  him,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  relate. 

n.  Cyrus  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Cam- 
byses  king  of  the  Persians,  as  'his  father.* 
Cambyses  was  of  the  race  of  the  Perseids, 
who  were  so  called  from  Perseus.  It  is  agreed 
that  he  was  bom  of  a  mother  called  Mandane  ; 
and  Mandane  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages, 
king  of  the  Modes.  Cyrus  is  said  to  have 
had  by  nature  a  meet  beautiful  person,  and  a 
,  mind  of  the  greatest  benignity  and  love  to  man- 
I  kind,  most  desirous  of  knowledge,  and  most 
ambitious  of  glory,  so  as  to  bear  any  pain,  and 
1  undergo  any  danger,  for  the  sake  of  praise ;  and 
he  is  yet  celebrated  as  such  among  the  barba- 
rians. Such  is  he  recorded  to  have  been  with 
respect  to  his  mind  and  person ;  and  he  was 
educated  under  the  institutions  and  Jaws  of  the 
Persians. 

These  laws  seem  to  begin  with  a  provident 
care  of  the  common  good  ;  not  where  those  of 
most  other  governments  begin  ;  for  most  other 
governments,  giving  to  all  a  liberty  of  educat- 
ing their  children  as  they  please,  and  to  the  ad- 


*  Aoootdiof  to  Herodotiw,  CwnbjMi  wn  a  P«niiu  of 
obieura  origin,  to  whom  AityagM  gave  bit  d«af hier  in 
naniafo.  Tlie  king  had  boon  tonifitNl  by  dreanw  wbieh 
threatened  tba  Iom  of  hit  crown  by  the  hand  of  hie 
daugliter'a  loo,— a  ealamity  wliieh  he  hoped  to  avert 
by  thle  meam;  but  he  was  orentnally  dothrooed  by 
.C^rms.  AMyagee*  deporitioo  ii  stated  to  have  been  oe- 
lailoosd  by  his  ernel^  and  oppressioQ. 


vanced  in  age  a  liberty  of  living  as  they  pleaM, 
do  then  enjoin  their  people  not  to  steal,  not  to 
plunder,  not  to  enter  a  house  by  violence,  not 
to  stxike  unjustly,  not  to  be  adulterous,  not  to 
disobey  the  magistrates,  and  other  things  ia 
like  manner ;  and,  if  any  transgress,  they  im- 
pose punishments  on  them :  but  the  Persian 
laws,  taking  things  higher,  are  careful,  from 
the  beginning,  to  provide  that  their  citizens  shall 
not  be  such  as  to  be  capable  of  meddling  with 
any  action  that  is  base  and  vile.  And  that  care 
they  take  in  this  manner :  they  have  a  public 
place,  called  from  the  name  of  liberty,  where 
the  king's  palace  and  the  other  courts  and 
houses  of  magistrates  are  built ;  all  things  that 
are  bought  and  sold,  and  the  dealers  in  them, 
their  noise  and  low  disingenuous  manners,  an 
banished  hence  to  another  place,  that  the  rout 
of  these  may  not  mix  and  interfere  with  the 
decent  order  of  those  who  are  under  the  inge- 
nious discipline.  ^  This  place,  near  the  public 
courts,  is  divided  into  four  parts :  one  is  allot- 
ted to  the  boys,  one  to  the  youth,  one  to  the 
full-grown  men,  and  one  to  those  who  exceed 
the  years  of  military  service.  Each  of  these 
orders,  according  to  the  law.  attend  in  their 
several  parts ;  the  boys  and  full  grown  men  as 
soon  as  it  is  day  ;  the  elders  when  they  think 
convenient,  except  on  appointed  days  when 
they  are  obliged  to  be  present ;  the  youth  take 
up  their  rest  round  the  courts,  in  their  light 
arms,  all  but  such  as  are  married  ;  these  are 
not  required  to  do  it,  unless  beforehand  order- 
ed to  attend ;  nor  is  it  decent  for  them  to  be 
absent  often.  Over  each  of  the  orders  there 
are  twelve  rulers,  for  the  Persians  are  divided 
into  twelve  tribes.  Those  over  the  boys  are 
chosen  from  amongst  the  elders,  and  such  as 
are  thought  to  make  them  the  best  boys ;  those 
over  the  youth  are  chosen  from  amongst  the 
full-grown  men,  and  such  as  are  thought  to 
make  the  best  youth ;  and  over  the  full-grown 
men,  such  as  are  thought  to  render  them  the 
most  ready  to  perform  their  appointed  parts, 
and  to  execute  the  orders  they  receive  from  the 
chief  magistrate.  There  are  likewise  chosen 
presidenU  over  the  elders,  who  take  care  that 
these  also  perform  their  duty.  And,  that  it 
may  appear  what  means  they  use  to  make  their 
citizens  prove  the  best,  I  shall  now  relate  what 
part  is  appointed  for  each  degree. 

The  boys,  who  frequent  the  public  placet  of  I 
instruction,  pass  their  time  in  learning  justice ;  \ 
and  tell  you  that  they  go  for  that  pa(poee»  as 
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tliow  with  vm,  who  g  >  to  learn  letters,  tell  you 
they  go  for  this  parp  ise.  Their  rulers,  for  the 
most  put  of  the  day,  continne  dispersing  jus- 
lice  among  them ;  fo.-  as  amongst  the  men,  so 
the  boys  have  again  a  each  other  their  accasa- 
tions  for  theft,  robb.*ry,  violence,  deceit,  and 
calumny,  and  other  such  things  as  naturally 
occur ;  and  when  th  *y  find  any  acting  unjustly, 
in  any  of  these  ways,  they  punish  them;  they 
punish  likewise  such  as  they  find  guilty  of  false 
accusation ;  they  appeal  to  justice  also  in  the 
case  of  a  crime  for  which  men  hate  one  another 
excessively,  but  never  bring  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice, that  i>,  ingratitude ;  and  whomsoever  they 
find  able  to  return  a  benefit,  and  refusing  to  do 
it,  they  punish  severely:  for  they  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  ungrateful  are  careless  and  neglect- 
ful both  of  the  gods,  of  their  parents,  of  their 
country,  and  of  their  friends ;  and  ingratitude 
seems  to  be  certainly  attended  by  imprudence ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  principal  conductor  of 
mankind  into  all  things  that  are  vile.  They 
instil  into  the  boys  a  modest  and  discreet  tam- 
per of  mind ;  and  it  contributes  much  towards 
establishing  this  temper  in  them,  that  they  see 
every  day  their  elders  behaving  themselves  in 
that  discreet  and  modest  manner.  They  teach 
them  obedience  to  their  rulers ;  and  it  contri- 
butes much  to  their  instruction  in  this,  that  they 
see  their  elders  zealously  obedient  to  their  rul- 
ers. They  teach  them  temperance  with  respect 
to  eating  end  drinking ;  and  it  contributes  much 
to  this  their  temperance,  to  see  that  their  elders 
do  not  quit  their  stations  for  the  service  of 
their  bellies  before  the  magistrates  dismiss 
them :  and  that  the  boys  do  not  eat  with  their 
mothers,  but  with  their  teachers,  and  when  the 
magistrates  give  the  signal.  They  bring  from 
home  with  them  bread  for  their  food,  and  a 
sort  of  herb,  much  in  use  with  them,  to  eat 
with  it.  And  they  bring  a  cup  to  drink  in,  that 
if  any  are  thirsty,  they  may  take  from  the  river. 
They  learn,  besides,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
and  to  throw  the  javelin.  These  things  the 
boys  practice  till  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen 
▼ears  of  age ;  they  then  enter  tho  order  of 
voath.  The  youth  pass  their  time  thus :  for 
fen  yean  after  they  pass  from  the  order  of  boys, 
they  take  their  rests  around  the  courts,  as  is 
said  before,  both  for  the  security  and  guard  of 
the  city,  and  to  preserve  in  them  a  modesty 
and  govemableness  of  temper;  for  this  age 
seems  the  most  to  need  care.  In  the  day  time 
they  chiefly  give  themselves  up  to  be  made 


use  of  by  their  magistrates,  in  ease  ihej  want 
them  for  any  public  service ;  and  when  it  le 
necessary  they  all  attend  about  the  courts. 
But  when  the  king  goes  out  to  hunt  he  takes 
half  the  guard  off  with  him ;  and  this  he  does 
several  times  every  month.  Those  that  go 
must  have  their  bow  and  quiver,  a  smaller  sort 
of  sword  in  its  proper  scabbard,  a  shield,  and 
two  javelins ;  one  to  throw,  and  the  other,  if 
necessary,  to  use  at  hand.  They  are  careful 
to  keep  up  these  public  huntings ;  and  the  king, 
as  in  war,  is  in  this  their  leader,  hunts  himself, 
and  takes  care  that  others  do  so ;  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  truest  method  of  practising  all 
such  things  as  relate  to  war.  It  accustoms 
them  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  bear 
heat  and  cold;  it  exercises  them  in  long 
marches,  and  in  running;  it  necessitates  them 
to  use  their  bow  against  the  beast  they  hunt, 
and  to  throw  their  javelin  if  he  fall  in  their 
way ;  their  courage  must,  of  necessity,  be  of- 
ten sharpened  in  the-  hunt,  when  any  of  the 
strong  and  vigorous  beasts  oppose  themselves ; 
they  must  come  to  blows  with  the  beast,  if  he 
comes  up  with  them,  and  must  be  on  their 
guard  as  he  comes  on  them.  80  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find  what  one  thing  there  is  that 
is  practised  in  war,  and  is  not  so  in  their  hunt- 
ing. They  attend  this  hunting,  being  provided 
with  a  dinner,  larger,  indeed,  as  is  but  fit,  than 
that  of  the  boys,  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
same ;  and  during  the  hunt  sometimes,  per- 
haps, they  shall  not  eat  it ;  either  waiting  for 
the  beast,  if  it  be  necessary,  or  choosing  to 
spend  more  time  at  the  work ;  so  they  make 
their  supper  of  that  dinner :  hunt  again  the 
next  day,  until  the  time  of  supper ;  and  reckon 
these  two  days  as  but  one,  because  they  have 
ate  the  food  of  but  one  day.  This  they  do  to 
accufttom  themselves,  that  in  case  it  may  be 
necessary  for  them  In  war,  they  may  be  able  to 
do  it.  They  of  this  degree  '  have  what  they 
catch  for  meat  with  their  bread.  If  they  catch 
nothing,  then  they  have  theb  usual  herb.  And 
if  any  one  think  that  they  eat  without  pleasure, 
when  they  have  this  herb  only  for  food  with 
their  bread,  and  that  they  drink  without  plea- 
sure when  they  drink  water,  let  him  recollect 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  one  who  is  hungry  to  eat 
plain  cake  or  bread ;  and  how  pleasant  to  one 
who  is  thirsty  to  drink  water.  The  tribes  that 
remain  at  home  pass  their  time  ui  practising 
the  things  they  learned  while  they  wore  boys, 
in  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  throwing  the 
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JaTelin.  Thete  they  continue  exercising  in 
emulation  one  against  another :  and  there  are 
public  games,  in  these  kinds,  and  prizes  set ; 
and  in  whichsoever  of  the  tribes  there  are  the 
most  found  who  exceed  in  skill,  in  courage,  and 
in  obedience,  the  citizens  applaud  and  honour, 
not  only  the  present  ruler  of  them,  but  also  the 
person  who  had  the  instruction  of  them  while 
boys.  The  magistrates  likewise  make  use  of 
the  remaining  youth,  if  they  want  them,  to  keep 
guard  on  any  occasion,  or  to  search  for  criminal 
persons,  to  pursue  robbers,  or  for  any  other 
business  that  requires  strength  and  agility. 
These  things  the  youth  practise,  and  when  they 
have  completed  ten  years  they  enter  into  the 
order  of  full-grown  men.  These,  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  order  of  youth,  pass  five- 
and-twenty  years  in  this  manner.  First  as  the 
youth,  they  give  themselves  up  to  be  made  use 
of  by  the  magistrates,  on  any  occasion  that  may 
occur  for  the  service  of  the  public,  and  that  re- 
quires the  service  of  such  as  have  discretion, 
and  are  yet  in  vigour.  If  some  military  expe- 
dition be  necessary  to  be  undertaken,  they  who 
are  under  this  degree  of  discipline  do  not  en- 
gage in  it  with  bows  and  javelins,  but  with  what 
they  call  arms  for  close  fight,  a  corselet  about 
the  breast,  a  shield  in  the  left  hand,  such  as  the 
Persians  are  painted  with,  and  the  right  a 
larger  sort  of  sword.  All  the  magistrates  are 
chosen  from  amongst  these,  except  the  teachers 
of  the  boys ;  and  when  they  have  completed 
five-and-twenty  years  in  this  order  they  are 
then  something  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  pass  into  the  order  of  .such  as  are  elders, 
and  are  so  called.  These  elders  are  not  oblig- 
ed to  attend  any  military  service  abroad,  but 
remaining  at  home,  have  the  distribution  of 
public  and  private  justice ;  have  judgment  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  choice  of  all  magistrates ; 
and  if  any  of  the  youth  or  full-gro^n  men  fail 
in  any  thing  enjoined  by  the  laws,  the  phy- 
iarchs,  or  magistrates  of  the  tribes,  or  any  one 
that  will  make  discovery  of  it,  the  elders  hear 
the  cause,  and  give  judgment  on  it ;  and  the 
person  so  judged  and  condemned  remains  infa- 
mous for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

That  the  whole  Persian  form  of  government 
may  the  more  plainly  appear,  I  return  a  little 
back ;  for,  by  means  of  what  has  been  already 
said  it  may  now  be  laid  open  in  a  very  few 
words.  The  Persians  are  said  to  be  in  num- 
ber about  twelve  myriads,  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand ;  of  these  none  are  by  law 


excluded  from  honoors  and  magistracies,  but  all 
are  at  liberty  to  send   their  boys  to  the  public 
schools  of  justice.  They  who  are  able  to  main 
tain  their  children  idle,  and  without  labour,  send 
them  to  these  schools ;  they  who  are  not  able, 
do  not  send  them.    They  who  are  thus  edn 
cated  under  the  public  teachers  are  at  liberty 
to  pass  through  the  order  of  youth ;  they  who 
are  not  so  educated  have  not  that  liberty.  They 
who  pass  through  the  youth,  fully  discharging 
all  things  enjoined  by  the  law,  are  allowed  to 
be  incorporated  amongst  the  full-grown  men, 
and  to  partake  of  all  honours  and  magistracies ; 
but  they  who  do  not  complete  their  course  \ 
through  the  order  of  boys,  and  through  that  of 
the  youth,  do  not  pass  into  the  order  of  the  full- 
grown  men.     Tbey  who  make  their  progress 
through  the  order  of  the  full-grown  men  unex- 
ceptionable become  then  the  elders;  so  the  \ 
order  of  elders  stand  composed  of  men  who  [ 
have  made  their  way  through  all  things  good  t 
and  excellent.     And  this  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  use  of  which,  they  think,  they  be- 
come the  best  men.    There  yet  remain  things 
that  bear  testimony  to  the  spare  diet  used 
among  the  Persians,  and  to  their  carrying  it  off 
by  exercise ;  for  it  is  even  yet  shameful  among 
them  to  be  seen  either  to  spit  or  to  blow  tho 
nose,  or  any  such  matter ;  and   these  things 
could  not  possibly  be  unless  they  used  a  very 
temperate  diet,  and  spent  the  moisture  by  ex- 
ercise, making  it  pass  some  other  way. 

These  things  I  had  to  say  concerning  the 
Persians  in  general.  I  will  now  relate  (he  ac- 
tions'of  Cyrus,  on  whose  account  this  discourse 
was  undertaken,  beginning  from  his  being  a 
boy. 

III.  Cyrus,  till  twelve  years  of  age,  or  little 
more,  was  educated  under  this  discipline,  and 
appeared  to  excel  all  his  equals,  both  in  his 
quick  learning  of  what  was  proper,  and  in  his 
performing  every  thing  in  a  handsome  and  in 
a  manly  way.  At  that  time  Astyages  sent  for 
his  daughter  and  her  son ;  for  he  was  desirous 
to  see  him,  having  heard  that  he  was  an  excel- 
lent and  lovely  child.  Mandane  therefore  came 
to  her  father,  and  brought  her  son  with  her. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived,  and  Cyrus  knew  As. 
tyages  to  be  his  mother's  father,  he  instantly 
as  being  a  boy  of  great  good-nature,  embraced 
him,  just  as  if  he  had  been  bred  under  him, 
and  had  long  had  an  affection  for  him :  and 
observing  him  set  out  and  adorned,  with  his  eyes 
and  complexion  painted,  and  with  &lse  haifp 
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things  that  are  allowed  amongst  the  Medea  (for 
the  purple  coat,  the  rich  habit  called  candjs, 
collan  about  the  neck,  and  brackets  about  the 
hands,  all  belonging  to  the  Modes ;  but  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  even  at  this  day,  their 
habits  are  much  coarser,  and  their  diet  much 
plainer)— observing  this  dress  of  their  grandfa- 
ther, and  looking  at  him,  be  said :  •<  O  mother, 
how  handsome  is  mj  grandfather  V*  And  his 
mother  then  asking  him  which  he  thought  the 
handsomer,  either  his  father  or  his  grandfather, 
Cyrus  answered:  <«Of  the  Persians,  mother, 
my  father  is  much  the  handsomest;  and  of  all 
the  Medes  that  I  have  seen,  either  on  the  road 
or  within  the  city,  this  grandfather  of  mine  is 
much  the  handsomestl"  Astyagee,  then  em- 
bracing Cyrus,  in  return  put  on  him  a  fine 
robe,  honoured  him,  and  set  him  out  with  col- 
lars and  bracelets;  and,  whenever  he  went 
abroad,  carried  him  with  him,  mounted  on  a 
horse  with  a  bridle  of  gold,  and  such  as  he  used 
himself  to  appear  abroad  on.  Cyrus  being  a 
boy  much  in  love  with  what  was  fine  and  ho- 
nourable, was  pleased  with  the  robe,  and  ex- 
tremely delighted  with  learning  to  ride,  for 
amongst  the  Persians,  it  being  difficult  to  breed 
horses,  and  even  difficult  to  ride,  the  country 
being  mountainous,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
horse.  But  Astyages  being  at  table  with  his 
daughter,  and  with  Cyrus,  and  behag  desirous 
to  treat  the  boy  with  all  possible  delight  and 
pleasure,  that  he  might  the  less  miss  what  he 
enjoyed  at  home,  set  before  him  several  dishes, 
with  saoaes  and  meats  of  all  kinds ;  on  which 
Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said :  «  What  a  deal 
of  business  and  trouble,  grandfather,  have  you 
at  your  meab,  if  you  must  reach  out  your  hands 
to  all  these  several  dishes,  and  taste  of  all  these 
kinds  of  meats !"  «  What,  then,"  said  Astyages, 
M  do  yon  not  think  this  entertainment  much 
finer  than  what  you  have  in  Pereia  1"  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have  replied :  **  No,  grandfather ;  with  us 
we  have  a  much  plainer  and  readier  way  to  get 
sstisfied  than  you  have ;  for  plain  bread  and 
meat  suflScos  for  our  meal ;  but  you,  in  order  to 
the  same  end,  have  a  deal  of  business  on  your 
hands ;  and,  wandering  up  and  down  through 
many  mazea,  you  at  last  scarce  srrive  where  we 
have  got  long  before  you."  «  But,  child/*  said 
Astyages,  **  it  is  not  with  fiain  that  we  wander 
through  these  mazes ;  taste,"  said  he, «  and  you 
will  find  that  these  things  are  pleasant."  **  Well, 
but,  grandfather,"  said  Cyrus,  "  I  see  that  you 
yoQiself  have  airavexaion  to  these  sanoes  and 


thmgs."  ««  What  ground,"  replied  Astyagas, 
••  have  you  to  say  so !"  •<  Because,"  said  ha, 
when  you  touch  your  bread,  I  see  you  do  not 
wipe  your  hands  on  any  thing ;  but,  when  yon 
meddle  with  any  of  these,  yon  presently  clean 
your  hands  on  your  napkin,  as  if  you  were  veiy 
uneasy  to  have  them  daubed  with  them."  To 
this  Astyages  is  said  to  have  answered :  «  Weil, 
child,  if  this  be  your  opinion,  eat  heartily  of 
plain  meats,  that  you  may  return  young  and 
healthy  home ;"  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  said 
to  have  presented  to  him  various  meats,  both  of 
the  tame  and  wild  kinds.  Cyrus,  when  he  saw 
this  variety  of  meats,  is  reported  to  have  said : 
«  And  do  you  give  me  all  these  meats,  grand- 
father, to  do  with  them  as  I  think  fit  t"  «<  Yes, 
truly,  I  do,"  said  Astyages ;  then  Cyrus,  taking 
of  the  several  meats,  is  said  to  have  distributed 
around  to  the  servants  about  his  grandfsther, 
saying  to  one,  *<  this  for  you,  because  yon  taka 
pains  to  teach  me  to  ride ;  thia  for  you,  because 
you  gave  me  a  javelin ;  for  I  have  it  at  this  time : 
this  for  you,  because  you  serve  my  grandfather 
well:  this  for  you,  because  you  honour  my 
mother :"  and  that  thus  he  did  till  he  distributed 
away  all  he  had  received.  Astyages  is  then  re- 
ported to  have  said :  **  And  do  you  give  nothing 
to  this  Sacian,  my  cup-bearer,  that  I  favour 
above  alii"  This  Sacian  was  a  very  beautiful 
person,  and  nad  the  honour  to  introduce  to  As- 
tyagea  any  that  had  business  with  him,  and  was 
to  hinder  those  that  he  did  not  think  it  seasona- 
ble to  introduce.  Cyrus  to  this  is  said  to  have 
answered,  in  a  pert  manner,  as  a  boy  not  yet 
struck  with  the  sense  of  shame ;  «<  For  what 
reason  is  it  grandfather,  that  you  favour  this 
Sacian  so  much  t"  Astysges  replied,  in  a  jesting 
way  :  "  Do  not  you  see,"  said  he,  "  how  hand- 
somely and  neatly  he  pours  me  my  wine  1"  Foi 
these  cup-bearers  to  kings  perform  their  busi- 
ness very  cleverly  :  they  pour  out  their  wine 
very  neatly,  and  give  the  cup,  bearing  it  along 
with  three  fingers,  and  present  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  it  may  best  be  received  by  the  person 
who  is  to  drink.  "Grandfather,"  said  Cyrus, 
**  bid  the  Sacian  give  me  the  cup,  that  pouring 
you  your  wine  to  drink,  I  msy  gain  your  fiivour 
if  I  can."  Astyages  bade*  the  Sacian  give  him 
the  cup ;  and  Cyrus  taking  it,  is  ssid  to  have 
washed  the  cup  as  he  had  observed  the  Sacian 
to  do ;  and  settling  his  countenance  in  a  serious 
and  decent  manner,  brought  and  presented  the 
cop  to  to  his  grandfather  in  such  a  manner  aa 
afforded  much  laughter  to  his  mother  and  to 
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AstyagM.  Then  Cyrai,  UDghing  out,  leaped  up 
to  hie  grendfiither,  and  kiseing  him,  cried  out : 
**  O  Saciao,  you  are  undone !  I  will  turn  you 
out  of  your  office:  I  will  do  the  huainesa  better 
than  you,  and  not  drink  the  wine  myaelf."  For 
tfieee  cup-bearers,  when  they  have  given  th^  cup, 
dip  with  a  diah  and  take  a  little  out,  which, 
pouring  into  their  left  hand,  they  swallow ;  and 
thb  they  do,  that,  in  case  they  mix  poison  in  the 
cup,  it  may  be  of  no  advantage  to  themselves. 
On  this  Astyagea,  in  a  jesting  way,  said :  "  And 
why,  Cyrus,  since  you  have  imitated  the  Sacian 
in  every  thing  else,  did  not  you  swallow  some  of 
the  wine  !*'  «  Because,  truly,"  said  he,  «  I  was 
afraid  there  had  been  poison  mixed  in  the  cup ; 
for  when  you  feasted  your  friends  on  your  birth- 
day, I  plainly  found  that  he  had  poured  you  all 
poison/'  «<  And  how,  child,"  said  he,  «<  did  you 
know  this  V*  «  Truly,"  said  he,  <<  because  I 
•aw  you  all  disordered  in  body  and  mind  :  for, 
first,  what  you  do  not  allow  us  boys  to  do,  that 
you  did  yourselves :  for  you  all  bawled  toge- 
ther, and  could  learn  nothing  of  each  other 
then  you  fell  to  singing  very  ridiculously ;  and 
without  attending  to  the  singer,  you  swore  he 
sung  admirably :  then  every  one  telling  stories 
of  his  own  strength,  you  rose  up  and  fell  to 
dancing ;  but  without  all  rule  or  measure,  for 
you  could  not  so  much  as  keep  yourselves  up- 
right :  then  you  all  entirely  forgot  yourselves ; 
you,  that  you  were  king,  and  they,  that  you 
were  the  governor;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  discovered  that  you  were  celebrating  a 
festival,  where  all  were  allowed  to  talk  with 
equal  liberty;  for  you  never  ceased  talking." 
Astyagee  then  said :  «  Does  your  father,  child, 
never  drink  till  he  gets  drunki"  **  No,  truly," 
said  he  1  «  What  does  he  then."  "  Why.  he 
quenches  his  thirst,  and  gets  no  farther  harm , 
for,  as  I  take  it,  grandfather,"  said  he,  **  it  is  no 
Sacian  that  officiates  as  cup-bearer  about  him." 
His  mother  then  said :  **  But  why,  child,  do  yon 
make  war  thus  on  the  Sacian  ?"  Cyrus  to  this 
.  is  said  to  reply :  *<  Why,  truly,  because  I  hate 
him;  for  very  often,  when  I  am  desirous  to 
run  to  my  grandfather,  this  nasty  fellow  hin- 
ders me.  Pray,  grandfather,  said  he, «  let  me, 
but  have  the  government  of  him  but  for  three 
days."  «  How  would  you  govern  him  !"  said 
Astyages.  Cyrus  replied : »  Why,  standing  as 
he  does,  just  at  the  entrance,  wheh  he  had  a 
mind  to  go  in  to  dinner,  then  would  I  tell  him 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  his  dinner  yet, 
because  ^tp  was  busy  with  certain  people:" 


then,  when  he  came  to  supper,  I  would  tell 
him  that<  he  was  bathing:*  and  if  he  was  very 
pressing  for  his  victuals,  I  would  tell  him  that 
<  he  was  with  the  women :'  and  so  on,  till  I  had 
tormented  him  as  he  torments  me  when  he 
keeps  me  from  you."  Such  like  subjects  of 
mirth  did  he  afford  them  at  meals ;  at  other 
times  of  the  day,  if  he  perceived  his  grandfather 
or  his  mother's  brother  in  want  of  any  thing,  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  for  any  one  to  be  before- 
hand with  him  in  doing  it :  for  Cyrus  was  ex- 
tremely delighted  to  gratify  them  in  any  thing 
that  lay  in  his  power.  But  when  Mandane 
was  preparing  to  return  home  to  her  husband 
Astyages  desired  her  to  leave  Cyrus  with  him. 
She  made  answer  that  she  was  wilUng  to  gratify 
her  fiither  in.  every  thing;  but  to  leave  the 
child  against  his  will  she  thought  hard.  On 
this  occasion  Astyagee  said  to  Cyrus :  «<  Child, 
if  you  will  stay  with  me,  in  tiie  first  place,  the 
Sacian  shall  not  have  the  command  of  your 
access  to  me ;  but,  whenever  yon  come,  it  shall 
be  in  your  own  power ;  and  the  oftener  you 
will  come,"  said  he,  « the  more  I  shall  think 
myself  obliged  to  you.  Then  you  shall  have 
the  use  of  all  my  hprses,  and  of  as  many  more 
as  you  please ;  and,  when  you  go  away,  you 
shall  take  as  many  of  them  as  you  please  with 
you :  then,  at  meals,  you  shall  take  what  way 
you  please  to  get  satisfied  in  what  you  think  a 
tempeiate  way :  then  all  the  several  creatures 
that  are  now  in  the  park  I  give  you ;  and  will 
besides  collect  more  of  all  kinds,  that  you  may 
pursue  them  when  you  have  learnt  to  ride, 
and  with  your  bow  and  javelin  lay  them  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  as  grown  men  do.  Boys 
I  will  furnish  you  with  for  playfellows ;  and 
whatever  else  you  would  have,  do  but  tell  me, 
and  you  shall  not  go  without"  When  As- 
tyages had  said  this,  Cyrus'  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  would  go  or  stay.  He  did  not  at 
all  hesitate,  but  presently  said  that  he  would 
stay.  And  being  asked  by  his  mother  the  rea- 
son why,  it  is  said  that  he  made  answer  : »  Be- 
cause, mother,  that  at  home,  both  at  the  bow 
and  javelin,  I  am  superior  to  all  of  equal  age 
with  me,  and  am  so  reckoned ;  but  here,  I  well 
know  that  in  horsemanship  I  am  their  inferior ; 
and  be  it  known  to  you,  mother,  this  grieves 
me  Teiy  much.  But  if  you  leave  me  here,  and 
I  learn  to  be  a  horseman,  then  I  reckon  that 
when  I  am  in  Persia  I  shall  easily  muster  them 
there,  who  are  so  good  at  all  exercises  on  foot; 
and  when  I  come  amongst  the  Medes  I  shall 
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endeaTow  to  be  an  anistant  and  a  aupport  to 
my  grandfather,  making  myself  the  meet  skil- 
ful amongst  those  who  excel  in  horsemanship." 
Hie  mother  is  then  reported  to  have  said : 
«  But  how,  child,  will  you  be  inatmcted  here 
in  the  knowledge  of  justice,  when  your  teachers 
are  there  1**  «  O  mother!'*  said  Cyrus,  **  that  I 
nnderatand  exsclly  already."  *<  How  sol"  said 
Mandane.  "  Because  my  teacher,"  said  he,  «<  ap- 
pointed me  judge  over  others,  as  being  very  ex- 
act in  the  knowledge  of  justice  myself.  But 
jet,"  said  he,  "I  bad  some  stripes  given  me,  as 
not  determining  right  in  one  judgment  that  I 
gave.  The  case  was  this ;  a  bigger  boy,  who 
had  a  little  coat,  stripping  a  less  boy,  who  had 
a  larger,  put  on  the  little  boy  the  coat  that  was 
his  own,  and  put  on  hipiself  the  coat  that  was 
the  little  boy's.  I  therefore  passing  judgment 
on  them,  decreed  that  it  was  best  that  each 
should  keep  the  coat  that  best  fitted  him.  On 
this  my  teacher  thrashed  me,  and  told  me  that 
when  I  should  he  constituted  judge  of  what 
fitted  best,  I  should  determine  in  this  manner : 
but  when  I  was  to  judge  whose  the  coat  was, 
then,  said  he,  it  must  be  inquired  what  right 
poaseasion  is ;  whether  he  that  took  a  thing  by 
force  should  have  it,  or  whether  he  who  made 
it  or  purchased  it  should  possess  it :  and  then 
he  told  me  what  was  according  to  law  was  just, 
and  that  what  was  contraiy  to  law  was  violent 
He  bid  me  take  notice,  therefore,  that  a  judge 
ought  to  give  his  opinion  with  the  law.  80, 
mother,"  said  he,  "  I  understand  what  is  just 
in  all  cases  very  exactly ;  or,  if  any  thing  be 
wanting  lo  me,  my  grandfather  here  will  teach 
it  me."  "  But,  child,"  said  bhe,  "  the  same 
things  are  not  accounted  just  with  your  grand- 
lather  here,  and  yonder  in  Persia ;  for  among 
the  Modes  your  grandfather  has  made  himtelf 
lord  and  master  of  all ;  but  amongst  the  Per- 
siana  it  is  accounted  just  that  all  should  be 
equally  dealt  by  ;  and  your  father  is  the  first  to 
execute  the  orders  imposed  on  the  whole  state, 
and  receive  those  orders  himself:  his  own 
humour  is  not  his  rule  and  measure,  but  it  is 
I  the  law  that  is  so.  How  then  can  you  avoid 
being  beat  to  death  at  home,  when  you  come 
from  your  grandfather  instructed  not  in  kingly 
arts,  but  in  the  arts  and  manner  of  tyranny ; 
one  of  which  is,  to  think  that  power  and  as- 
cendant over  all  is  your  due  1"  *«  O  mother," 
aaid  Cyrus,  **  your  finther  ia  much  better  able 
to  teach  one  to  aubmit  than  to  take  the  as- 
eendant.    Do  you  not  see,"  aaid  he,  « that  he 


has  taught  all  the  Medes  to  submit  to  him  1 
&ot  be  well  assured  that  your  father  will  not 
dismiss  me,  nor  any  one  from  about  him,  in- 
structed how  to  gain  power  and  ascendancy 
over  others." 

IV.  Many  such  kind  of  discourses  did  Cy- 
rus hold.  At  last  his  mother  went  away :  he 
stayed,  and  was  there  brought  up.  He  imme- 
diately joined  himself  to  those  that  were  his 
equals  in  age,  so  as  to  be  on  a  very  familiar  and 
friendly  footing  with  them ;  and  he  presently 
gained  their  fathers,  both  by  visiting  them,  and 
by  giving  evidence  of  his  affection  for  their 
sons.  80  that  if  they  had  any  business  with 
the  king,  they  bid  their  boys  ask  Cyrus  to  do 
it;  and  Cyrus,  such  was  his  benignity  and  love 
of  esteem  and  praise,  did  his  utmost  to  accom- 
plish it  for  them ;  and  Astyagea  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  refuse  gratifying  Cyrus  in  what- 
ever he  asked  of  him ;  for  Cyrus,  when  his 
grandfather  fell  ill,  never  quitted  him  {  never 
ceased  from  tears ;  and  made  it  evident  to  all 
that  he  was  in  the  utmost  fear  of  his  dying. 
And  in  the  night,  if  Astyages  wanted  any  thing, 
Cyrus  was  the  first  to  perceive  it,  and  started 
up  the  nimblest  of  any  to  serve  him  in  any 
thing  that  he  thought  pleasing  to  him ;  so  that 
he  entirely  gained  Astyages.  Cyrus  was  per- 
haps a  little  ovor-talkative ;  bat  this  he  had 
partly  from  his  education,  his  teacher  obliging 
him  to  give  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  he 
did,  and  to  hearken  to  it  from  others,  when  he 
was  to  give  his  opinion  in  judgment :  and  be- 
sides, being  veiy  eager  after  knowledge,  he  waa 
always  asking  those  about  him  abundance  of 
questions,  how  such  and  such  things  were ;  and 
on  whatever  soliject  he  was  questioned  by 
others,  being  of  a  very  quick  and  ready  appre- 
hension, he  instantly  made  his  answers :  so  that, 
from  all  these  things,  he  contracted  ian  oveN 
talkativeness.  But,  as  in  the  persons  of  very 
young  people,  who  have  shot  up  suddenly,  so 
as  to  be  very  tall,  there  yet  appears  something 
childish  that  betrays  their  yoath  ;  so  in  Cyrus, 
it  was  not  an  impudence  and  boldness  that  ap- 
peared through  that  talkativeness,  but  a  sim- 
plicity and  good  nature ;  so  that  one  was  de- 
sirous rather  to  hear  yet  more  from  him,  than 
to  be  with  him  while  he  held  his  tongue. 

But  as  years  added  to  his  growth,  and 
brought  him  on  towards  the  time  of  his  be- 
coming a  youth,  he  then  used  fewer  words  and 
a  softer  voice ;  he  became  full  of  shame,  ao  aa 
to  bluih  when  he  came  into  the  company  of 
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men  of  years ;  and  that  playful  pertnesa  in 
blantly  accoating  every  one,  did  not  continue 
with  him  aa  before.  80  he  became  more  aoft 
and  gentle,  but,  in  hia  converaation,  extremely 
agreeable ;  for  in  all  the  ezerciaea  that  he  and 
hiB  equate  need  in  emulation  of  each  other,  he 
did  not  challenge  hia  companions  to  thoae  in 
which  he  knew  himself  superior,  but  such  as 
he  well  knew  himself  to  be  inferior  in,  thoae 
he  set  on  foot,  declaring  that  he  would  do  them 
better  than  they.  Accordingly,  he  would  be- 
gin vaulting  the  horse,  throwing  the  javelin, 
or  shooting  with  the  bow  on  horseback,  while 
he  was  yet  scarce  well  able  to  sit  on  a  horse ; 
and  when  he  was  outdone  he  waa  the  first  to 
laugh  at  himself:  and  aa,  on  the  account  of 
being  baffled,  he  did  not  fly  off  and  meddle  no 
more  with  the  things  he  was  so  baffled  in,  but 
continued  repeating  hia  endeavoura  to  do  better, 
he  presently  became  equal  to  his  companions 
in  horsemanship,  and,  by  hia  lov>e  of  the  work, 
quickly  left  them  behind.  He  then  presently 
applied  himself  to  the  taking  of  the  beasta  in 
the  park,  pursuing,  throwing  at  them,  and  kill- 
ing them ;  so  that  Aatyages  could  no  longer 
supply  bim  with  them.  And  Gyrus,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  could  not  furnish  him  with  these 
creatures,  though  very  desirous  to  do  it,  often 
aaid  to  him ;  "  What  need  you  take  so  much 
pains,  grandfather,  to  find  me  out  these  crea- 
tures 1  If  you  will  but  send  me  out  to  hunt 
with  my  uncle,  I  shall  reckon  that  all  the  beaata 
I  see  are  creatures  that  you  maintain  for  me." 
•  But  though  he  waa  very  desirous  to  go  out  to 
hunt,  yet  he  could  not  now  be  pressing  and 
importunate,  as  when  he  waa  a  boy  :  he  became 
very  backward  in  going  to  bis  grandfather ;  -and 
what  he  blamed  in  the  Sacian  for  not  admitting 
him  to  his  grandfather,  he  became  in  this  a 
Sacian  to  himself;  for  be  never  went  in,  unless 
he  knew  beforehand  that  it  was  seasonable ; 
and  begged  the  Sacian  by  all  means,  to  signify 
to  him  when  it  was  seasonable,  and  when  not ; 
80  that  the  Sacian  now  loved  him  extremely, 
aa  all  the  reat  did. 

When  Astysges  therefore  knew  that  he  was 
extremely  desirous  to  hunt  abroad  and  at  large, 
he  sent  him  out  with  his  uncle,  and  aent  some 
elderly  men  on  horseback  with  biro,  as  guards 
to  him,  to  take  care  of  him  in  rough  and  rocky 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  case  any  beaats  of 
the  savage  kind  appeared.  Cyrus  therefore 
was  very  earnest  in  inquiring  of  those  that 
attended  him  what  beasta  he  was  not  to  ap- 


proach, and  which  thoae  were  that  he  might 
confidently  panne.  They  told  him  that  bean 
had  deatroyed  many  that  had  ventured  to  ap- 
proach them ;  and  that  Mona,  wild  boars,  and 
leopaida  had  done  the  aame ;  but  that  stags, 
wild  goata,  wild  aheep,  and  wild  aaaea  were 
harmless  things.  They  told  him  likewise  that 
rough  and  rocky  placea  were  not  leaa  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  beaata;  for  that  many,  both 
men  and  horses,  had  fallen  headlong  down  pre- 
cipicea.  Cyrua  took  all  theae  inatmctiona  very 
eagerly ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  atag  roused, 
forgetting  all  that  he  had  heard,  he  punued, 
and  looked  at  nothing  but  at  that  which  he 
followed ;  and  hia  horse  taking  a  leap  with  him, 
fell  on  hia  kneea,  and  wanted  but  little  of  throw- 
ing him  quite  over  hia  neck.  However,  Cyrus, 
though  with  difficulty,  kept  on  his  back,  and 
the  horse  sprang  up.  When  they  got  into  the 
plain  he  struck  the  steg  with  his  javelin,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground :  a  large,  noble  crea^ 
ture  it  was,  and  he  waa  moat  highly  delighted. 
But  his  guardians  coming  up  with  him,  chid 
and  reproved  him ;  told  him  what  danger  he 
had  run  into ;  and  said  that  they  would  tell  it 
to  his  grand&ther.  Cyrus,  having  alighted 
from  hia  horae,  atood  and  heard  thia  with  much 
uneaainess ;  but  hearing  a  halloo,  he  mounted 
his  horse  at  a  leap,  as  in  a  aort  of  enthusiasm, 
and  aa  aoon  aa  he  aaw  a  boar  ruahing  forward 
over  against  him,  he  rushed  on  him,  and,  aim- 
ing right  with  hia  javelin,  atrack  the  boar  in 
the  forehead :  and  here  his  uncle,  seeing  his 
boldness,  reproved  him:  he,  while  his  uncle 
waa  reproving  him,  begged  that  he  would  allow 
him  to  carry  ofi*  the  beasts  that  he  had  taken, 
and  to  give  them  to  hia  grandfather.  To  thia, 
they  say,  his  uncle  replied  :  **  But  if  he  dis- 
cover that  it  ia  you  that  have  punued  and  taken 
them,  he  will  not  only  reprove  you,  but  me, 
for  allowing  you  to  do  it."  Let  him  beat 
me,"  said  he,  <«  if  he  wiU,  when  I  have  given 
them  to  him :  and  do  you,  if  you  will,  uncle," 
aaid  he,  «•  correct  me  as  you  please ;  do  but 
gratify  me  in  this."  Cyaxarea  at  last  said  : 
"  Well,  do  aa  you  please,  for  it  is  you  that 
seems  now  to  be  our  king." 

So  Cyrus,  carrying  off  the  beasts,  presented 
them  to  his  grandfather,  and  told  him  that  he 
himself  had  taken  them  for  him.  The  javelins 
be  did  not  show  him,  but  laid  them  down  all 
bloody,  where  he  thought  that  he  certainly 
would  aoe  them.  Aatyages  said :  <*  Child,  I 
receive  with  pleasure  whatever  you  give  mo ; 
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knl  I  am  not  in  sncli  want  of  any  of  thaoa 
^ngs  MM  to  run  yoa  into  danger  for  them." 
**  If  you  do  not  want  them,  grandfather,"  raid 
Gyrua,  **  pray  give  them  me,  that  I  may  dia- 
tribate  them  to  my  com|«niona."  *«  Child," 
aaid  Aatyages,  <«take  them,  and  dictrihuto 
Chem  to  whom  yon  please,  and  of  every  thing 
elae  whatever  yoa  will."  Cynu,  taking  the 
beasts,  gave  them  to  the  boys;  and  withal 
told  them  :  «  Boys,"  said  he,  «  what  very  tri* 
tev  were  we  when  we  hnnted  in  the  park  ! 
In  my  opinion  it  was  as  if  one  had  tied  the 
creatnres  by  the  leg  and  hunted  them ;  for, 
ftrst,  we  were  within  a  narrow  compass  of 
ground ;  then  the  creatures  were  poor,  slender, 
scabby  things :  one  was  lame,  another  maimed : 
but  Um  beasts  in  the  mountains  and  marshes, 
how  fine,  how  large,  and  how  sleek  they  ap> 
pear!  The  stags,  as  if  they  had  wings,  leap 
to  the  very  heavens ;  the  boars,  as  they  ray 
brave  men  do,  attack  one  hand  to  hand,  and 
their  balk  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  miss 
them.  These,  even  when  they  are  dead,"  said 
ba,  M  ere,  in  my  opinion,  finer  than  those  other 
watted-up  things  when  alive.  But,"  said  he 
«  would  your  father,  think  you,  send  you  out 
to  hunt!"  «  Yes,  very  readily,"  said  they,  « if 
Astyages  ordered  it"  Gyrus  then  raid: 
^  Who  is  there  amongst  you  therefore  that 
would  mention  it  to  Astyages  ?"  «  Who  more 
■hie,"  said  they, «  to  persuade  him  than  your- 
aelf  t"  «  But,  truly,"  said  he,  "  for  ray  part, 
I  know  not  what  kind  of  creatare  I  am  bo- 
coane ;  for  I  am  neither  able  to  speak,  nor  can 
I  any  longer  so  much  as  meet  my  grandfiither's 
«yes ;  and,  if  I  go  on  in  this  way  so  last,  I 
fear,"  said  he,  ^  I  shall  become  a  mere  block- 
head and  fool :  yet  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I 
was  thought  a  notable  talker."  The  boys  then 
said :  •*  Too  toll  us  a  sad  pioce  of  news,  if  you 
can  do  nothing  for  us  in  case  of  need,  but  that 
we  must  beg  that  of  another  that  is  in  your 
power  to  efieet." 

Cyrus,  hearing  this,  was  nettled ;  and  retir- 
ing without  saying  a  word,  he  stirred  himself 
vp  to  boldness ;  and  having  contrived  how  to 
speak  to  his  grand&ther  in  the  least  offensive 
manner,  and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  the  boys 
what  they  desired,  he  went  in.  Thus  then  he 
begaa :  «  TeH  me,"  mid  he,  «  grandfather,  if 
•■0  of  your  domestic  servants  should  run  away, 
and  yon  dhoald  take  him  again,  what  would 
joa  do  with  him  1"  "  Why,"  said  he,  «  what 
AaoU  I  do  but  pot  ham  in  chains,  and  foiee  him 


to  work  1"  •<  But  if  a  runaway  should  of  hinwelf 
return  to  you,  what  would  you  do  1"  •*  What 
else,"  said  he,  «  but  have  him  whipped,  that  ho 
may  do  so  no  more,  then  make  use  of  him  as 
before  1"  « It  is  time  therefoie,"  said  Cyrust 
«  to  prepare  yourself  to  bestow  a  whipping  on 
me,  as  having  contrived  to  run  away,  and  take 
my  companions  with  me  a  hunting."  **  Then," 
ssid  Astyagea,  «  you  have  done  v«y  well  to 
toll  it  me  beforehand;  for  henceforward,  I 
order  you  not  to  stir.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  in* 
deed,"  raid  he,  « if,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  venir 
son,  I  shall  send  out  my  daughter's  son  to 
ramble  at  his  pleasure." 

Cyrus,  hearing  this,  obeyed,  and  stayed  at 
home  much  afilicted,  carrying  a  melancholy 
countenance,  and  remaining  silent  Astyages, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  so  extremely  a^ 
flicted,  being  willing  to  please  him,  carried 
him  out  to  hunt ;  and,  assembling  abundanoe 
of  people,  both  foot  and  horse,  and  likewira 
the  boys,  and  driving  the  beaste  oat  into  the 
champaign  country,  he  made  a  great  hunt; 
and  being  himself  present,  royally  attended,  he 
gave  orders  that  none  should  throw  till  Cyrus 
was  ratisfied  and  had  enough  of  the  exercise. 
But  Gyrus  would  not,  let  him  hinder  them. « If 
you  have  a  mind,  grandfather,"  said  he,  « that 
I  should  hunt  with  pleasure,  let  all  those  about 
me  pursue  and  engage  in  the  fray,  and  do  the 
best"  Astyages  then  gave  them  his  leave,  and, 
taking  a  station,  raw  them  engaged  amongst  the 
beasta,  striving  to  out  do  each  other,  pursuing 
and  throwing  their  javelins.  He  was  delighted 
with  Gyros,  who,  in  tmnsporta  of  joy,  could 
not  hold  his  tongue,  but,  like  a  young  generous 
dog  that  opens  when  he  approaches  the  beast 
he  pursues,  encouraged  every  one,  calling  on 
them  by  name.  He  was  pleased  to  see  him 
laughing  at  one :  at  another  he  observed  him 
to  praise  cordially,  and  without  the  least  emo- 
tion of  envy.  At  last  Astyages,  having  taken 
abundance  of  game,  retired ;  but  was  so  pleased 
with  that  hunt,  that  he  always  went  out  with 
Cyrus,  whenever  he  was  able,  taking  abund- 
ance of  people  with  hin^  and  the  boys,  for  the 
sake  of  Gyms.  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  did 
Cyras  pan  his  time,  doing  service  and  pleasore 
to  all,  and  hurt  to  none. 

But  when  he  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age  the  king  of  Assyria's  son,  being  to 
celebrato  his  nuptials,  had  a  mind  at  that  time 
to  hunt;  and  hearing  that  there  was  plenty  of 
on  the  borders  of  the  Amyriana  and 
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Modes,  they  haTing  not  been  hunted,  because 
of  the  war  between  the  nations,  hither  he  desir- 
ed to  go.  That  he  might  hunt  therefore  se- 
curely, he  took  with  hira  a  body  of  horse  and 
another  of  lightFanned  foot,  who  were  to  drive 
the  beasu  out  of  their  fastness  into  the  open, 
cultivated  country.  Being  come  therefore  to 
the  place  where  the  garrisons  were,  and  a 
guard  always  attending,  here  he  supped,  as  in- 
tending to  hunt  the  next  day  early  in  the  morn- 
ing :  but  that  evening  a  guard  of  horses  and  foot 
arrived  from  the  city  to  relieve  those  who 
were  then  before.  He  therefore  thought  that 
he  had  now  a  handsome  army  with  him,  con- 
aisting  of  a  double  guard,  besides  a  considerable 
number,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  that  had  at- 
tended on  himself.  He  judged  H  best  there- 
fore to  undertake  a  plunder  of  the  Median  ter- 
ritory ;  that  this  would  be  a  nobler  exploit  than 
a  hunt;  and  he  thought  he  should  procure 
great  store  of  beasts  for  sacrifice.  So  rising 
early  in  the  morning,  he  led  his  army  forwards. 
The  foot  he  left  in  close  order  on  the  borders : 
he  himself  advanced  with  the  horse  up  to  the 
Median  garrisons ;  and,  keeping  the  best  of 
them  and  the  greatest  number  with  himself,  he 
halted  there,  that  the  Medes  in  garrison  might 
not  march  and  charge  those  who  were  to  scour 
the  country ;  and  such  as  were  proper  he  sent 
out  in  parties,  some  to  run  one  way  and  some  an- 
other ;  and  ordered  them  te  surround  and  seize 
all  that  they  met  with,  and  bring  all  off  to  him. 
These  did  as  they  were  ordered.  But  notice 
being  given  to  Astyages  that  the  enemy  was 
got  into  the  country,  he  marched  with  what 
forces  he  hid  at  hand  to  the  borders.  His  son 
did  soy  in  like  manner,  with  some  horse  that 
were  at  hand ;  and  he  signified  to  all  his  other 
forces  to  march  after  to  support  him.  When 
they  came  up,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  As- 
syrians in  close  order,  and  their  horses  standing 
quietly  and  still,  the  Medes  likewise  halted  and 
stood. 

Cyrus,  seeing  other  people  marching  on  all 
sides  to  support  their  friends,  set  forward  him- 
self, putting  on  his  arms  for  the  first  time ; 
never  imagining  that  he  should  be  so  soon 
armed  with  them  in  the  manner  he  desired  ;  for 
they  were  very  fine,  and  fitted  him  very  well, 
being  such  as  his  grandfather  had  ordered  to 
be  made  to  fit  his  body.  So,  being  thus  com- 
pletely armed,  he  set  out  on  horseback.  Asty- 
ftges,  getting  sight  of  him,  wondered  by  whose 
order  and  encouragement  he  came ;  however, 
he  bid  him  keep  by  him*    Cyrus,  when  he  saw 
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a  great  number  of  horsemen  fronting  him,  ask- 
ed X  « Grandfather,"  said  1  e,  «  are  these  men 
enemies  that  sit  quietly  there  on  horseback  1" 
« They  are  enemies,"  said  he..  «<  And  mrm 
those  so  too  that  are  scouring  the  country  1" 
"  Yes,  and  those  too."  "  By  Jove,  then  grand- 
father !"  said  he,  «<  methinks  these  that  are 
thus  plundering  us  are  wretched  fellows,  and 
mounted  on  wretched  horses ;  and  must  not 
some  of  us  march  against  them  V*  <•  Do  not 
you  see,  child"  said  he,  "  what  a  body  of  horse 
stands  there  in  close  order,  and  who,  if  we  ad. 
vance  against  the  others,  will  intercept  usi 
And  we  have  not  yet  our  full  strength  with 
us."  «  But,"  said  Cyrus, «  if  you  wait  here, 
and  collect  those  that  are  marching  to  join 
us,  these  of  our  enemies  that  are  here  will  be 
under  apprehension,  and  will  not  stir ;  and  the 
plunderers,  when  they  see  any  men  marching 
against  them,  will  presently  drop  their  booty.'* 
On  his  saying  this,  Astyages  thought  there  was 
something  in  what  he  said,  and  wondering  at 
his  sagacity  and  vigilance,  ordered  his  son  to 
take  a  squadron  of  horse  and  march  against  the 
plunderers.  «  I,"  said  he,  *<  will  bear  down  on 
these  men  that  are  here,  if  they  oflRsr  to  move 
towards  you ;  so  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to 
be  intent  on  us." 

Cyaxares  taking  of  the  strongest  and  best, 
both  of  men  and  horses,  marched ;  and  Cyms 
seeing  these  put  forward,  joined  and  pushed  on 
with  them,  and  presently  got  at  the  head  of 
them.  Cyxares  followed,  and  the  rest  were 
not  left  behind.  As  soon  as  tho  plunderers 
saw  them  approaching,  then  quitting  t&eir 
booty,  they  fled.  They  that  were  with  Cyrus 
intercepted  them,  and  flew  to  bows  with  such 
as  they  could  come  up  with,  and  Cyrus  was  the 
first  at  the  work.  Those  who,  by  turning  aside 
escaped  them,  they  pursued  in  the  rear,  and 
did  not  give  over,  but  met  with  several  of 
them.  Like  a  generous  dog  that  has  no  ex- 
perience, and  that  runs  headlong  vrithout  cau- 
tion on  a  boar,  so  ran  Cyrus,  minding  only  to 
deal  his  blows  where  any  came  within  his 
reach,  without  further  foresight  or  considera- 
tion. The  enemy,  when  they  saw  their  people 
in  distress,  moved  their  main  body,  judging  that 
the  pursuit  would  cease  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  seen  to  advance :  Cyrus,  notwithstanding, 
did  not  give  over,  but  calling  out  to  his  uncle 
for  joy,  pursued,  and  pressing  continually  on, 
put  the  enemy  to  an  entire  route.  Cyaxares 
followed,  (perhaps  being  in  awe  of  his  father  ) 
and  the  rest  followed  after,  who  thought,  per- 
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bape,  ihey  woald  not  have  shown  themaeWet 
▼ery  braye  against  men  that  had  opposed  them, 
yet  were  on  this  occasion  more  than  ordinarily 
eager  in  pursuing.  Astyages,  when  he  saw 
these  men  so  incautiously  pursuing,  and  the 
enemy  in  a  close  body  marching  towards  them, 
fearing  for  his  son  and  for  Cyrus,  lest  they  in 
disorder  and  confusion  should  fall  in  with  the 
enemy,  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  suffer 
damage,  he  presently  led  on  towards  the  ene- 
my. The  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Medes  move  forward,  halted ;  presenting  some 
their  javelins,  and  some  their  bows,  in  order  to 
stop  them,  when  they  came  within  bow-shot,  as 
their  general  practice  is.  For  when  they  are 
near,  they  push  each  other  at  a  certain  distance, 
and  so  frequently  skirmish  on  till  evening.  But 
when  they  saw  their  own  men  in  full  rout  fly< 
ing  towards  them,  and  those  with  Cyrus  fol- 
lowing close  behind  them,  and  Astyages,  with 
hu  horse,  already  within  bow-shot,  they  gave 
way  and  fled.  The  Medes,  in  a  body,  pursu- 
ing, killed  several  in  the  first  charge,  and  who- 
ever they  came  up  with  they  fell  on,  whether 
man  or  horse,  and  whoever  fell  they  killed. 
Nor  did  they  stop  till  they  came  up  with  the 
Assyrian  foot,  and  there  they  gave  over,  fear- 
ing lest  some  greater  force  than  appeared  might 
lie  in  ambuscade  to  receive  them.  Astyages  on 
this  retreated  in  much  joy  at  this  victory  ob- 
tained by  his  cavalry,  but  knew  not  what  to  say 
to  Cyrus,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  the  author  of 
the  action,  and  saw  him  wrought  up  to  such  a 
degree  of  boldness  as  amounted  almost  to  mad- 
ness ;  for  while  the  rest  were  retiring  home,  he 
alone,  by  himself,  did  nothing  but  ride  round 
and  view  those  that  had  fallen  in  the  action. 
And  they  who  had  it  in  charge,  dragging  him 
with  difficulty  away,  brought  him  to  Astyages, 
while  he  put  his  conductors  forward  before  him, 
because  he  saw  the  countenance  of  his  grand- 
lather  look  dissatisfied  on  seeing  him. 

These  things  passed  among  the  Medes,  and 
all  people  had  Cyrus  in  their  mouths,  both  in 
their  discourses,  and  songs.  But  Astyages, 
who  before  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  was 
now  quite  astonished  and  struck  with  him. 
Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  was  pleased  to 
hear  these  things  of  him ;  but  when  he  heard 
that  Cyrus  begun  to  perform  acts  of  manhood, 
he  called  him  home,  that  he  might  complete  his 
institution  among  the  Persians,  according  to 
the  rules  of  his  country.  And  on  this  occasion 
Cyras  is  reported  to  have  said,  «That  he 


would  return,  lest  his  fiither  should  be  uneuf 
and  his  country  blame  him."  Astyages  there- 
fore seemed  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  parting 
with  him :  so  he  sent  him  away,  but  first  pre- 
sented him  with  such  horses  as  he  desired  to 
have,  and  furnishing  him  with  other  things  of 
all  kinds,  both  because  of  the  afiection  he  had 
for  him,  and  because  he  had  great  assurance 
and  hopes  that  he  would  prove  a  man  thoroughly 
able  to  do  service  to  his  firiends,  and  mischief 
to  his  enemies. 

All  people  waited  on  Cyrus  at  his  departure 
attending  him  part  of  his  way  on  horseback, 
with  boys,  youth,  men,  and  those  in  years ;  so 
likewise  did  Astyages  himself.  And  they  say 
that  not  one  turned  back  at  parting  with  him 
without  teara ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cyrus  him- 
self shed  many  tears  at  parting ;  that  he  gav« 
many  presents  to  his  companions  and  equals  in 
age  out  of  what  Astyages  had  given  him ;  and 
that,  at  last,  taking  off  the  Median  robe  he  had 
on,  he  gave  it  to  a  certain  youth,  declaring  by 
this  that  he  loved  that  youth  the  most  of  any* 
It  is  said  that  they  who  had  taken  and  accept- 
ed of  these  presents  returned  them  to  Astyages, 
and  that  Astyages  sent  them  to  Cyrus,  but  thai 
he  sent  them  back  again  to  the  Medes,  and 
sent  word  thus:  «0  grandfather!  if  yoa 
would  have  me  return  hither  again  with  ple»< 
sure,  and  not  with  shame,  let  every  one  keep 
what  I  have  given  him :"  and  that  Astyages 
hearing  this,  did  as  Cyrus  had  begged  him  by 
his  message  to  do. 

But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  relate  a  sportive 
affair,  it  is  said  that  when  Cyrus  went  away, 
and  that  he  and  his  relations  parted,  they  took 
their  leave,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  kiss,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  custom ;  for  the  Persians 
practise  it  to  this  day;  and  that  a  certain 
Mede,  a  veiy  excellent  person,  had  been  long 
struck  vrith  the  beauty  of  Cyrus ;  that  when 
he  saw  Cyrus*  relations  kiss  him,  he  stayed  be- 
hind, and  when  the  rest  were  gone,  accosted 
Cyrus,  and  said  to  hiiki :  «  And  am  I,  Cyrus, 
the  only  one  of  all  your  relations  that  you  do 
not  know  1"  <«  What !"  said  Cyrus, «  and  are 
yon  a  relation  V*  «  Yes,"  said  he,  «  This  was 
the  reason  then,"  said  Cyrus,  **  that  you  used 
to  gaze  at  me ;  for  I  think  I  recollect  that  yon 
frequently  did  so."  "P^^ras  very  desirous," 
said  he,  «to  salute  you,  but  I  was  always 
ashamed  to  do  it"  **  But,"  said  Cyrus,  «  you 
that  are  a  reUtion  ought  not  to  have  been  so." 
So,  coming  up  to  him,  he  kissed  him.    Tha 
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Mede  having  readied  the  hisB,  is  bM  to  have 
niked  this  question;  "And  is  it  a  custom 
imoDg  the  Persians  to  kiss  relations  V*  «  It  is 
so,*'  said  Cyrus, «  when  they  see  one  another 
at  some  distance  of  time,  or  when  they  part." 
«<  Then,*'  said  the  Mode,  *•  it  seems  now  to  be 
time  for  you  to  kiss  me  again ;  lor,  as  you  see, 
I  am  just  going  away."  So  Cyrus,  kissing  him 
itgain,  dismissed  him,  and  went  his  way.  They 
had  not  gone  Tery  far  before  the  Mode  came 
up  with  him  again,  with  his  horse  all  over  in  a 
■weat ;  and  Cyrus,  getting  sight  of  him,  said, 
M  What,  have  you  forgot  any  thing  that  you 
had  a  mind  to  say  to  met"  c  No,  by  Jove !" 
said  he,  «  but  I  am  come  again  at  a  distance  of 
time.*'  «  Dear  relation  !**  said  he,  <*  it  is  a  very 
short  one.*'  "How  a  short  oneV  said  the 
M ede,  «  do  you  not  know,  Cyrus,"  ssid  he, 
« that  the  very  twinkling  of  my  eyes  is  a  long 
time  to  be  without  seeing  you,  you  who  are  so 
lovely  1"  Here  Cyrus,  from  being  in  tears, 
broke  out  into  laughter,  bid  him  «  go  his  way, 
and  take  courage ;  that  in  a  little  time  he  would 
be  with  them  again  ;  and  that  then  he  would 
be  at  liberty  to  look  at  him,  if  he  pleased, 
with  steady  eyes,  and  without  twinkling." 

y .  Cyrus,  returning  thus  into  Persia,  is  said 
to  have  continued  a  year  longer  amongst  the 
boys.  At  first  they  made  their  jests  on  him, 
as  being  now  come  home,  instructed  amongst 
the  Medea  in  luxury  snd  pleasure.  But  when 
they  saw  that  he  clothed  himself  ss  they  did ; 
that  he  drank  as  they  did,  and  with  pleasure  ; 
and  that  in  festivals,  when  they  hsd  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  plenty,  they  perceived  him  more 
veady  to  give  his  share'  awsy  than  desirous  to 
have  it  himself:  and  besides,  when  they  saw 
him  in  all  other  respects  much  superior  to 
themselves,  they  were  then  astonished  at  him. 
Then  having  passed  through  the  discipline  of 
these  years,  and  entering  the  order  of  youth, 
he  here  again  appeared  superior  to  the  rest, 
both  in  executing  what  was  proper,  in  under- 
going every  thing  that  was  his  part  so  to  do. 
in  his  respects  to  his  elders,  and  in  his  obedi- 
ence to  his  rulers. 

In  progress  of  time  Astyages  died,  and  his 
son  Cy  ax  ares,  brother  to  Cyrus*  mother,  took 
on  htm  the  government  of  the  Modes.  And 
the  king  of  Assyria,  Mkving  overthrown  all  the 
Syrians,  who  were  no  small  nation,  and  having 
subjected  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  holding 
the  Hyrcanians  under  his  dominion,  and  being 
at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Bactrians,  con- 


sidered that  if  he  could  break  the  power  of  tl&e 
Medes  he  should  easily  obtain  the  dominion  o£ 
all  around  him :  for  the  Medes  seemed  to  be 
the  strongest  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
So  he  sent  round  to  all  those  that  were  subject 
to  himself;  he  sent  to  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydis^ 
to  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  both  the  Phiygi- 
as,  to  the  Carians,  Paphlagonians,  Indians,  and 
Cilicians,  loading  the  Medes  and  Persians  with 
calumny  and  reproach  ;  telling  them  how  great, 
how  powerful,  and  how  united  in  interest  these 
two  nations  were  by  means  of  several  intermar- 
riages ;  that  they  would  unite  into  one ;  and  if 
he  did  not  prevent  them,  and  break  their  power 
they  would  run  a  risk,  by  attacking  each  nation 
severally,  to  overturn  all.  Some  being  pei^ 
suaded  by  these  arguments,  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  him;  others  were  prevailed 
with  by  money  and  presents,  for  in  these  he 
abounded. 

Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages,  when  he  per- 
ceived this  design,  and  these  united  prepara- 
tions against  him,  did  himself  immediately 
make  the  utmost  preparations  that  he  was  able 
to  oppose  them ;  and  he  sent  to  the  Persians, 
both  to  the  public  council  and  to  Cambyses, 
who  was  married  to  his  sister,  and  was  king  of 
Persia.  He  sent  likewise  to  Cyrus,  desiring 
him  to  endeavour  to  come  as  commander  of  the 
forces,  if  the  public  council  of  the  Persians 
should  send  any ;  for  Cyrus  by  this  time  had 
completed  ten  years  amongst  the  youth,  and 
was  now  of  the  full  grown  men. 

So  Cyrus  accepting  it,  the  elders  in  council 
chose  him  commander  of  the  expedition  into 
Media.  They  gave  him  power  to  choose  two 
hundred  from  amongst  those  who  were  equally 
entitled  to  all  honours,  and  to  each  of  these  they 
gave  power  to  choose  four  of  their  own  order. 
These,  altogether,  made  a  thousand.  Again, 
to  each  of  these  thousands  they  gave  a  power 
to  choose  from  amongst  the  Common  people  of 
Persia  ten  targeteers,  ten  slingers,  and  tea 
archers.  Thus  there  were  ten  thousand  arch- 
ers, ten  thousand  targeteers,  and  ten  thousand 
slingers,  and  the  thousand  besides.  So  great 
was  the  army  that  was  given  to  Cyrus :  snd  as 
soon  as  he  was  chosen  he  began  by  making  ap- 
plication to  the  gods;  and  having  sacrificed 
happily  and  successfully,  he  then  chose  the  two 
hundred ;  and  when  these  had  aAerwards  cho- 
sen each  their  four,  he  assembled  them  to- 
gether, and  made  his  fint  discourse  to  them 
thus: 
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«  Friendii  I  have  cboteik  j<m,  not  m  having 
BOW  for  the  fimt  timo  had  proof  of  jponr  worth* 
but  OS  having  aoen  you,  from  boys,  performiog 
with  ardour  all  things  that  the  city  Judges  ex- 
neUeot  and  noble,  and  avoiding  entirely  what* 
ever  it  reckons  mean  and  base.  I  would  now 
lay  before  you  on  what  account  it  is  that  I,  not 
unwillingly,  am  placed  in  this  station,  and  that 
I  have  called  you  together.  I  have  thou^t 
that  our  forefiithen  were  nowise  inferior  to 
oorselves;  for  they  passed  their  days  in  the 
oontinoai  exercise  and  practice  of  such  things 
mm  are  thought  actions  of  virtue ;  bnt  what  with 
due  their  virtue  they  have  acquired^  either  for 
the  public  of  Persia,  or  for  themselves,  I  can- 
not yet  discover.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  men 
practiae  no  virtue,  but  that  by  it  they  may 
gain  the  advantage  of  the  vicious.  They  who 
abstain  from  pleasures  at  present,  do  not  do  it 
that  they  may  never  have  delight ;  bat  they  do 
it  that,  by  means  of  thattempemnce  at  present, 
diey  may  in  future  time  have  returns  of  delight 
■mnifold.  They  who  are  dealrous  to  be  pow- 
erful in  speaking,  do  not  exercise  themselves 
in  it  that  they  may  never  give  over  discours- 
ing ;  but  they  do  it  in  hopes,  that,  prevailing  on 
numbers  of  men  by  the  power  of  their  eloquence, 
they  may  eflBBct  many  things,  and  these  of  great 
consequence. 

«  They  who  exercise  themselves  in  martial 
affiurs  do  not  take  peins  in  it  that  they  may 
never  cease  fighting ;  but  they  judge,  that  by 
making  themselves  able  in  military  affairs, 
they  shall  acquire  great  riches,  great  happiness, 
and  gnat  honours,  to  thesMelves  and  to  their 
oonntiy.  And  if  any  have  taken  pains  to  ac- 
quire abili^  and  sldll  in  these  affairs,  and 
without  reaping  any  fruits  from  them,  have 
neglected  themaelves  till  they  have  been  dis- 
abled by  old  age,  in  mjr  opinion  they  have  un- 
dergone the  same  htm  as  one  who  was  desirous 
to  be  a  good  husbandman  would  do,  who, 
sowing  and  planting  with  skill,  when  the  time 
came  for  gathering  the  Iruita,  should  let  them 
fall  ungathered  to  the  ground  again :  and  as  a 
wrestler,  who,  after  much  pains  bestowed,  and 
becoming  qualifled  for  victory,  should  pass  his 
dsys  vrithout  entering  the  lists ;  and  in  ray 
opinion  soch  a  one  could  not  justly  be  freed 
from  the  imputations  of  folly.  Let  not  us, 
friends,  submit  to  such  a  fate :  but,  since  we 
are  conscious  to  ourselves  that,  from  boys,  we 
are  exercised  in  all  great  and  noble  things,  let 
I  of  oars,  that  I, 
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an  eye-witneas,  weUknow  to  be  poor,  iudgn^ 
ficant  men,  as  antagonists  to  you :  for  snch 
men  are  not  very  dangerous  antagonists,  who^ 
though  they  may  be  skilful  at  their  bow,  and 
at  their  javelin,  and  in  horsemanship,  yet  when 
they  are  to  undergo  toil  and  labour,  sink  under 
it :  and  these  men,  with  respect  to  pains  and 
labour,  are  mean  and  poor.  Nor  are  such 
men  daogermis  antagoniatB,  who,  when  they 
are  to  watch  and  deny  themselves  their  usual 
rest,  are  quite  broken  by  it :  and  in  this  re^ 
spcct  likewise  these  men  are  mean  and  poor. 
Nor  are  such  dangerous  antagonisis,  who^ 
though  able  in  all  these  respects,  yet  are  igno* 
rant  how  to  deal  either  with  allies  or  with  en^ 
mies ;  and  these  men  are  evidently  ignorant 
and  unpractised  in  the  jnoblest  arts.  But  you 
can  make  use  of  the  night,  as  others  oi  the  day; 
you  reckon  that  toil  and  pains  must  conduct 
you  to  a  life  of  pleasure ;  you  can  use  hunget 
to  relish  your  food,  as  others  do  the  daintiest 
meats ;  yon,  even  with  more  ease  than  lions^ 
can  bear  the  drinking  of  phdn  water;  and  you 
carry  within  your  minds  the  noblest  and  most 
warlike  quality  in  the  world ;  for  praise  is  what 
you  are  pleased  with  above  all  things,  and  they 
that  are  lovers  of  praise  do  of  course  undergo 
all  toil,  and  all  danger,  with  pleasure.  If  I 
say  these  things  of  you,  and  know  otherwise, 
I  abuse  myself;  for  whatever  falla  short  of 
this  in  your  conduct,  the  deficiency  will  fall 
on  me.  But  I  trust  to  my  own  experience^ 
to  your  good-will  towarda  me,  and  to  the  foUy 
of  our  enemies,  that  these  good  hopes  will  net 
foil  me.  Let  us  set  forward  with  confidence, 
since  we  are  far  from  appearing  to  be  taken 
with  an  unjust  desire  of  what  belongs  to  others ; 
for  our  enemies  are  coming  on  us,  being  them- 
selves the  aggressors  in  wrong.  Our  friends 
call  us  to  their  assistence ;  what  therefore  is 
more  just  than  to  repel  injuries  1  what  more 
noble  than  to  help  our  friends  1  Besides,  me- 
tbinks  it  ought  not  to  be  one  of  the  least 
grounds  of  your  confidence  in  this  case,  that  I 
do  not  set  out  on  this  expedition  with  the  ne- 
glect of  the  gods ;  for  you,  who  have  con- 
versed much  with  me,  know  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  begin  not  great  afiairs  only,  but 
even  little  ones  with  application  to  the  gods. 
To  conclude,"  said  he,  **  what  farther  shall  I 
say  1  Do  you  make  choice  of  your  men,  and 
take  them  under  your  care ;  and  making  all 
things  else  ready,  march  to  the  Modes;  I, 
firat  letuming  back  to  my  fother,  will  go  before 
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yon,  that  I  may  letm,  u  aoon  as  powible,  the 
condition  of  the  enemy,  and  prepare  things  for 
yoo  as  well  as  I  can,  that  with  the  assisUnoe 
of  the  gods,  we  may  carry  on  this  war  in  the 
noblest  manner."  These  men  did  as  Cyras 
Teqaired. 

VI.  Cyms,  returning  home,  and  having  made 
his  supplications  to  Vesta,  and  to  Jove  Pater- 
nal, and  to  the  other  deities,  set  out  on  this 
expedition,  and  his  father  attended  him  on  his 
way.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  house, 
it  is  said  that  it  thundered  and  lightened  in  a 
happy  manner.  On  which  they  went  on  with- 
out farther  auguiy,  as  if  no  one  could  be  igno- 
rant what  these  signals  of  the  most  powerful 
god  imported.  As  Cyrus  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  his  father  began  a  discourse  with  him 
in  this  manner : 

"  That  the  gods  send  you  out  on  this  expe- 
dition propitiously  and  favourable  is  evident, 
child,  both  from  the  sacrifices  and  from  the 
signals  from  heaven ;  and  you  yourself  know 
it  to  be  so ;  for  I  have  purposely  taught  you 
these  things,  that  you  might  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  gods  advise  and  direct 
you  to  by  means  of  other  interpreters;  but 
that  you.youraelf,  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen, 
and  hearing  what  is  to  be  heard,  may  under- 
stand, and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  diviners, 
who,  if  they  please,  may  deceive  you,  and  tell 
you  different  things  from  what  the  gods  really 
signify  to  you ;  and  that,  in  case  you  are  with- 
out a  diviner,  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  what  use 
to  make  of  the  divine  signals,  but,  by  your 
knowledge  in  divination,  underetanding  the  ad- 
vices given  you  by  the  gods,  yon  may  comply 
vrith  them."  «  Father,"  said  Cyrus,  « I  will 
always  continue  using  my  utmost  care,  accord- 
ing to  your  instruction,  to  render  the  gods  pro- 
pitious to  us,  and  willing  to  give  us  their  advice 
end  direction ;  for  I  remember  to  have  heard  it 
from  you,  that,  as  from  men,  so  likewise  from 
the  gods,  the  most  likely  person  to  obtain  his 
suit  is  not  he  who,  when  he  is  in  distress,  flat- 
ters servilely,  but  he  who,  in  his  most  happy 
circumstances,  is  most  mindful  of  the  gods. 
And  you  used  to  say  that  it  was  in  the  same 
manner  that  one  ought  to  cultivate  friends." 
« Therefore,  child,"  said  he,  **  on  account  of 
this  your  care,  you  now  apply  to  the  gods,  and 
make  your  requests  to  them  with  the  more 
pleasure,  and  you  have  the  better  hopes  to  ob- 
tain what  you  ask,  appearing  to  younelf  con- 
•cioni  that  you  have  never  neglected  them." 


«  Truly,  father,"  said  he,  « I  am  for  that  rea- 
son, such  a  temper  of  mind,  with  respect  to 
the  gods,  as  to  reckon  them  my  friends." 
»  Well,  child,"  said  he,  «  do  you  remember 
those  other  opinions  that  we  heretofore  agreed 
in  1  as  that,  in  all  things  that  the  gods  bestow, 
such  men  as  have  acquired  skill  and  knowledge 
in  them  act  and  succeed  better  than  they  who 
are  ignorant  in  them ;  that  the  laborious  suc- 
ceed better  than  the  idle :  that  the  diligent  and 
the  careful  live  with  more  security  than  the 
negligent  and  careless ;  and  that,  therefore,  first 
rendering  ourselves  such  as  we  ought  to  be,  we 
then  should  make  our  prayers  to  the  gods  for 
their  blessings."  «<  Yes,  indeed,"  aaid  Cyrus, 
**  I  do  remember  to  have  heard  these  things 
from  yon ;  and  I  was  forced  to  submit  to  your 
reasoning :  for  I  know  you  used  to  say  that  it 
was  downright  impiety  for  such  as  had  never 
learned  to  ride,  to  supplicate  the  gods  for  vic- 
tory in  engagements  of  horse :  or  for  such  as 
had  never  learned  the  use  of  the  bow,  to  ask 
the  superiority,  at  this  very  wespon,  over  those 
who  understood  it ;  or  for  such  as  knew  not 
how  to  steer,  to  pray  that  they  might  preserve 
rfhips  in  quality  of  pilots ;  or  for  such  as  have 
not  sown  wheat,  to  pray  that  they  might  have  a 
good  crop  of  it ;  or  for  such  as  are  not  watch- 
ful in  war,  to  pray  that  they  may  be  preserved 
in  safety ;  for  that  alf  such  things  were  con- 
trary to  the  settled  laws  of  the  gods :  and  yon 
said  that  such  as  made  impious  prayers  would 
probably  meet  with  disappointments  from  the 
gods :  as  such  would  fail  of  success  with  men, 
who  should  desire  things  contrary  to  all  human 
laws."  «  And  have  you  forgot,  child,"  said  he, 
•'those  other  matters  that  you  and  I  have 
heretofore  discoursed  onl  as,  that  it  was  a 
greet  and  noble  work  for  a  man  to  be  able  to 
approve  himself  a  good  sind  excellent  man,  and 
to  find  means  to  supply  himself  and  his  family 
with  plenty  of  all  things  necessary.  And  this 
being  thus  allowed  to  be  a  great  work,  that  to 
understand  how  to  govern  other  men,  so  as  to 
supply  them  with  all  things  necessary,  and  in 
abundance,  and  so  as  to  render  them  such  as 
they  ought  to  be;  this  we  thought  was  an 
astonishing  work  I"  «  Ifes,  truly,  father,"  said 
he,  "  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  say  this, 
and  I  was  of  opinion  with  yoo,  that  to  govern 
well  was  a  work  of  the  highest  nature.  And 
it  now  appears  to  me  to  be  so,"  said  he,  <«  when 
I  consider  it  with  respect  to  government  itself; 
but  when  I  connder  it  with  lespect  to  oihei 
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men,  wliat  kind  of  men  these  goTernors  are, 
and  what  kind  of  men  they  an  who  are  to  be 
oar  anugontata,  I  think  it  rerj  mean  to  be  ter- 
rified with  ench  people,  and  to  be  unwilling  to 
march  and  engage  them.  <*  Men/'  aaid  he, 
M  who  to  begin  with  these  frienda  of  oora,  I 
find  are  of  opinion  that  a  governor  ought  to 
distingttiah  himaelf  from  thoae  that  he  governa, 
by  hia  eating  more  sumptooualy,  by-  haying 
more  gold  in  hia  honae,  by  aleeping  longer,  and 
by  living,  in  all  reapecta  more  at  eaae  than  thoae 
that  he  govenia.  But  my  opinion  ia,"  aaid  he, 
«that  a  governor  ought  to  differ  from  the 
gOTemcd,  not  by  a  life  of  eaae  and  luxury,  but 
by  care  and  circumapection,  and  by  hia  readi- 
neaa  to  undergo  toil  and  labour."  «  But,  child," 
aaid  he,  <«  there  are  aome  mattera  wherein  you 
an  not  to  contend  with  men,  but  with  things; 
and  to  have  theae  ptontifully  at  command  ia  no 
eaay  matter.  You  readily  know  that  if  the 
army  have  not  neceeaariea,  your  command  ia 
immediately  diaaolved  and  fiiUa  to  piecea." 
M  Father,"  aaid  he,  <*  therefore  Cyaxarea  aaya, 
that  he  will  afford  them  to  all  that  go  from 
hence,  however  great  the  number  may  be." 
**  Yon  go  then,  child,"  aaid  he,  <«  truatiog  in 
theae  mattera  entirely  to  Cyaxarea'  richea  1"  <«  I 
do,"  aaid  Cyrua.  «Well,"  aaid  he,  «  but  do 
yott  know  what  theae  richea  are?"  « No,- 
troly,"  aaid  Cyrua,  « I  do  not."  "  Yet,"  aaid 
he,  «<  to  thoae  thioga,  that  you  are  thue  in  the 
Smxk  about,  do  you  truat.  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  will  be  in  want  of  abundance  of  thinga, 
and  that  now  you  muat  of  neceaaity  apend  abun- 
dance 1"  «I  do  know  it,"  aaid  Cyrua.  «<If 
therefore,"  aaid  he, «« the  aupply  of  thia  expenae 
fidi  him,  or  that  he  purpoaely  deal  falsely  by 
you,  how  will  the  affaira  of  the  army  then 
atand  ?  It  ia  plain,  not  very  well."  «<  Then, 
iather,"  aaid  he,  "if  you  know  any  meana  of 
obtaining  a  aupply,  and  aucb  aa  may  depend  on 
uyaelf,  whilat  I  am  yet  on  friendly  ground, 
pray  tell  it  me."  «  Do  you  aak,  child,"  aaid 
he,  «<  if  there  be  any  meana  of  aupply  depend- 
ing on  yourself  1  And  on  whom  are  theae 
things  more  likely  to  depend  than  on  one  who 
haa  power  in  hia  handa  1  You  go  from  hence 
with  anch  a  body  of  foot,  as  I  very  well  know 
you  would  not  exchange  for  any  other,  though 
many  timea  their  number ;  and  you  will  have 
the  Median  cavalry,  who  are  the  beat,  and  who 
will  be  with  yon  aa  your  alliea  and  frienda. 
What  nation  ia  there  then,  of  all  around,  that 
yon  think  will  not  serve  yon,  both  ont  of  a 


deaire  to  gain  your  favour,  and  for  fear  of 
receiving  harm  1  Theae  matters  you  ought  to 
concert  with  Cyaxarea,  that  nothing  of  what  ia 
neceaaary  for  you  may  be  wanting;  and,  on 
account  of  the  continual  expenae,  you  ought  to 
aecure  a  revenue  and  aupply  that  may  be  alwaya 
accruing.  But  above  ail  thinga  remember  thia, 
never  to  delay  the  procuring  your  aupply  till 
want  preaaea  you  to  it ;  but  while  you  hare  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  before  you  come  to  want, 
then  labour  the  moat  to  make  aure  of  it ;  for 
you  will  aucceed  the  better  with  thoae  from 
whom  you  demand  it  when  you  aeem  not  to 
be  in  want ;  and  your  men  will  have  nothing  to 
blame  you  for.  By  theae  meana,  likewiae,  you 
will  have  more  reapect  paid  you  by  othera : 
and  if  by  meana  of  your  forcea  you  have  a 
mind  to  do  aervice  or  prejudice  to  any,  while 
your  men  are  aupplied  with  all  that  they  want 
they  will  do  you  better  aervice.  And  be 
aaaured  that,  your  worda  will  carry  greater 
weight  with  them,  when  you  can  ahow  that 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  aervice  or  to 
do  hurt."  <«  I  am  aatiafied,  father,"  aaid  he« 
« that  you  are  right  in  all  thia,  both  for  other 
reaaona,  aa  well  aa  particularly  becauae  there 
are  none  of  the  aoldiera  that  will  pay  me  thanks 
for  what  they  are  now  to  receive ;  for  they 
know  on  what  terma  Cyaxarea  takea  them  as 
hia  alliea :  but  whatever  any  of  them  ahall  re- 
ceive over  and  above  what  ia  agreed,  this  they 
will  reckon  favour,  and  wil!  pay  the  greateat 
gratitude  to  the  beatower  of  it.  And  indeed 
for  one  who  haa  a  force,  by  wEoae  meana  he 
may  receive  advantagea  in  return  of  aervice 
done  to  frienda,  and  may  endeavour  to  make 
cooqueata  on  enemiea ;  for  auch  a  one  to  be 
careleaa  in  aecuring  himself  supplies,  can  one 
think  this,"  said  he,  *<  to  be  less  reproachful, 
than  it  would  be  in  a  man  who  had  lands,  and 
had  aervanta  to  cultivate  them,  and  who,  after 
all,  ahould  let  thoae  landa  lie  fallow  and  uae- 
less  1  Depend  on  it,  therefore,"  aaid  he,  «  that 
both  in  the  territory  of  frienda  and  of  enemiea, 
I  will  not  be  aparing  of  my  care  to  aupply  my 
men  with  all  things  fitting."       « 

*«  Well,  child,"  said  he,  «  and  do  you  remem- 
ber certain  other  things  that  we  heretofore 
agreed  it  was  necessary  not  to  neglect  1"  "Yes," 
said  he ;  **  for  I  remember,  that  when  I  came 
to  you  for  money  to  give  a  man,  who  pretended 
to  have  taught  me  the  art  of  commanding  an 
army,  aa  you  gave  me  the  money  you  asked  me, 
<  Child,'  aaid  yon,  '  did  thia  man,  that  you, 
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cany  this  reward  to,  ever,  amongat  the  arts 
and  buaineaa  of  a  general,  mention  any  thing 
of  economy  to  yon !  for  aoldiert  in  an  army 
are  not  lees  in  want  of  things  necessary  than 
are  domestics  in  a  family :'  and  when,  telling 
you  the  troth,  I  said  that  he  had  not  made  the 
least  mention  of  it,   you   asked  me  again — 

•  IVhether  he  had  spoken  to  me  concerning  the 
health  and  strength  of  my  men  1  As  that  a 
general  ought  to  mind  these  things,  as  well  as 
the  leading  and  managing  of  them  in  action :' 
when   1  told  you  no,  yon  again   asked  me— 

•  Whether  he  had  taught  me  how  to  take  care 
to  make  my  men  the  most  able  at  all  warlike 
exercises  V  and  when  I  denied  this  too,  you 
inqnired  again — *  Whether  he  had  given  me  any 
instruction  how  I  might  raise  spirit  and  courage 
in  an  army  1  for,'  you  said,  *  that  in  every  ac- 
tion, there  were  vast  odds  between  an  army's 
being  in  spirit  and  out  of  heart'  When  I  de- 
nied this  too,  you  inquired  again — <  Whether 
he  held  any  ditcourse  to  teach  me  how  one 
might  best  bring  an  army  to  ready  obedience?' 
When  you  found  that  this  had  not  been  in  the 
least  spoken  of,  you  at  last  inquired—^  What  it 
was  he  bad  taught  me  then,  that  he  could  say- 
he  had  taught  me  the  art  of  commanding  an 
army  V  Here  I  replied,  and  told  you  the  tac- 
tics, or  the  art  of  forming  and  moving  in  order. 
You,  laughing  at  this,  ran  over  each  particular ; 
asking  me  what  use  there  was  in  generalship 
of  tactics  without  necessaries ;  what  without 
health ;  what  without  skill  in  the  arts  thst 
have  been  invented  for  the  use  of  war ;  what 
without  obedience.  So  you  made  it  evident  to 
me  that  this  tactic  art  was  but  a  small  part  of 
generalship.  And  when  I  asked  you,  whether 
you  were  able  to  teach  me  any  of  these  matters, 
yoQ  bid  me  go  my  ways,  and  discourse  with 
men  that  were  reputed  knowing  in  military 
aflairs,  and  inquire  from  them  how  these  mat- 
ters stood.  On  this  I  conversed  with  such  as  I 
had  heard  were  most  knowing  in  these  matters. 
And  with  respect  to  health,  having  heard  and 
observed  that  cities  that  want  health  get  phy- 
sicians ;  and  that  commanders,  for  the  sake  of 
their  men,  take  physicians  with  them ;  so  when 
I  was  placed  in  this  station  I  presently  took 
care  of  this :  and  I  believe,  fether**  said  he, 
•*  that  I  have  men  with  me  who  are  very  able  in 
the  art  of  physic."  To  this  the  fcther  replied : 
-  But,  child,"  said  he,  «  theee  men  that  you 
speak  of  are  tike  menders  of  torn  clothes ;  so 


when  people  are  sidL,  phyndaiia  enra  t 
but  your  care  of  health  is  to  be  of  i 
kind :  to  prevent  the  army's  becoming  sickly 
is  what  you  ought  to  take  care  of." 

•<  And  which  way,  &ther,"  said  he,  «  ahaB  I 
beable  to  do  this  1"  «  Why,  if  you  are  lo  stay 
some  time  in  a  place,  you  ought  not  to  be  care- 
leas  in  your  choice  of  a  healthy  camp :  and  ia 
this  you  will  not  be  deceived,  provided  you  are 
but  careful ;  for  men  are  continually  talking  of 
healthy  and  unhealthy  placea,  and  on  the  plaoea 
themselves  there  are  sure  witnesses  to  give 
their  testimony  either  way,  both  by  their  per- 
sons and  complexions.  But  then  it  will  not 
suffice  you  to  consider  plaoea  only,  but  pray  re- 
collect what  course  you  have  taken  yoursell^ 
in  your  endeavours  to  preserve  your  health-" 
Cyrus  then  said :  «*  In  the  first  place,  I  endea- 
vour not  to  over-fill  myself,  for  it  is  a  rery  bui^ 
densome  thing ;  and  then  what  I  take  down  I 
work  off  by  exercise.  By  this  meana  I  think 
that  I  preserve  health  and  acquire  vigour."  « In 
the  same  manner,  therefore,  child,"  aaid  he, 
«  you  must  take  care  of  others."  •<  And  shall 
we  have  leisure,"  said  he,  «  father,  to  exercise 
the  soldiers  in  this  manner  1"  <*  Ton  will  not 
only  have  leisure,"  said  the  lather,  «  but  neoes- 
sity  will  oblige  you  to  it ;  for  an  army  that  will 
do  its  duty  must  never  be  at  rest,  but  employ- 
ed either  in  distressing  the  enemy  or  making 
advantage  to  themselves.  It  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter for  a  single  man  to  be  mainuined  idle,  and 
yet  more  difficult  for  a  fomily  ;  bat  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  to  maintain  an  army  idle ;  for  in  an 
army,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  there  are 
many  mouths,  and  what  they  get  they  spend 
very  lavishly ;  so  that  it  is  never  fit  for  an  army 
to  be  idle."  «<  You  see  ji  to  me,  father,"  said  he, 
«  to  say,  that  as  an  idle  husbandman  is  good  for 
nothing,  so  is  an  idle  general  good  for  nothing. 
But,  unless  some  god  blast  my  endeavours,  I 
take  it  on  me  to'  show  you  a  diligent  and  ac- 
tive general,  and  soldiers  well  supplied  with  all 
things  necessary,  and  to  take  care  that  their  bo- 
dies shall  be  in  the  best  condition.  But  with 
respect  to  the  several  military  arts,  ftither,"  said 
he,  « in  my  opinion,  he  that  should  establish 
games  in  the  several  kinds,  and  propoee  certain 
rewards  to  such  as  should  excel  in  them,  would 
make  them  be  best  practised,  so  as  to  have 
them  ready  for  use  on  occasion,"**  Child,"  said 
he,  «you  say  vety  well ;  for  by  doing  this  yon 
witt  see  ^  several  orders  and  divisioDs  of  your 
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MMD,  like  Mts  of  dancen^  always  perfarming 
their  proper  parts." 

«<  Bat  Ukeu,"  uud  Cyrufi  «  with  reapect  to  the 
raiaiog  of  courage  and  spirit  amongst  the  sol- 
dien ;  I  think  nothing  more  effectual  than  to 
giro  the  men  great  hopes  of  adyantage."  «  But, 
child,"  said  he,  **  this  expedient  is  just  as  if  an'j 
<Mie  in  hunting  should  always  eneourage  the 
dogs  in  the  same  manner  that  is  used  when  the 
beast  is  in  "view  (  for  one  that  should  do  thus 
would  hare  them  very  eager  and  ready  at  his 
encouragement  at  first,  but,  if  he  often  decei?- 
ed  them,  they  would  at  last  give  no  attention 
to  hie    encouragement  when  the  beast  was 
really  in  his  view.    It  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  these  hopes;  if  any  one  should  balk  men 
often,  after  having  raised  them  to  mighty  ex- 
pectations, he  would  not  at  last  be  able  to  pre- 
vail with  them,  though  he  talked  to  them  of 
hopee  ever  so  real  and  well  grounded.    But, 
child,'*  said  he,  «  you  must  be  very  cautious  in 
saying  any  thing  that  you  do  not  very  well 
know ;  the  same  thing,  sometimes,  said  by 
others,  may  do  the  busiuess;  your  own  en- 
couragement you  must  with  the  utmost  care 
preserve  in  credit  for  the  greatest  occasions." 
M  Indeed,  father,"  said  Cyrus  « in  my  opinion 
TOtt  say  perfectly  well,  and  this  way  is  to  me 
moth,  the  more  agreeable. 

«•  But,  in  the  matter  of  rendering  the  seldbrs 
obedient,  I  take  myself,  lather,  not  to  be  un- 
•kiUod ;  for  presently,  from  a  boy,  you  took 
me  under  discpline,  and  obliged  me  to  be  obe- 
dient to  you ;  then  you  gave  kne  up  to  my 
teachers,  and  they  did  the  same  thing*  Then, 
again,  when  I  became  one  of  the  youth,  our 
ruler  took  effectual  care  in  this  matter;  and 
there  are  many  laws  that,  in  my  opinion,  tend 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  these  two  things,  how 
to  govern,  and  how  to  obey ;  and,  on  consider- 
ing them,  I  think  I  find  that  the  most  proper 
means  to  enforce  obedience  is  to  praise  and  re- 
compense the  obedient,  and  to  disgrace  and 
punish  the  disobedient."  «<  Indeed,  child," 
said  he, » to  a  forced  obedience  this  is  the  way ; 
but  to  a  willing  obedience,  which  is  much  the 
better,  there  is  another  way,  and  a  readier ;  for, 
whoever  men  take  to  be  more  knowing  than 
themselvee  in  what  is  for  their  interest  and  ad- 
vantage, such  a  one  they  obey  with  pieaeure, 
This  you  may  know  to  be  true  in  many  other 
cases,  as  well  as  particularly  in  that  of  sick 
people,  who  are  mighty  ready  and  sealous  in 
Mfldiag  for  such  as  may  prescribe  what  is  fit  for 
a* 


them  to  do :  so  at  sea,  the  people  that  are  os 
board  are  very  ready  and  lealpas  to  obey  their 
pilots ;  and  traveUers  are  oKtremely  averse  to 
part  with  such  as  they  think  know  the  reada 
bettsr  than  themselves :  but  when  men  think 
that  they  shall  be  iigured  h^  their  ubediencei 
they  will  neither  yield  to  puniahments  nor  be 
raised  by  rewards ;  for  no  one  willingly  taksa  a 
reward  to  his  own  prejudice,"  «<You  say, 
father,"  said  he,  («4hat  nothing  mme  efieetnally 
procures  one  obedience  than  to  appear  to  have 
more  wisdom  and  knowledge  than  those  that 
one  rules."  **l  do  say  so,"  said  he.  «  And 
how,  father,"  said  he,  «  shall  one  be  best  able 
to  raise  such  an  opinion  of  one's  self  1"  «Child," 
said  he, « there  is  no  readier  way  to  appear  wise 
and  knowing  in  things  wherein  you  desire  to 
appear  so,  than  to  be  in  reality  knowing  in 
those  things ;  and  considering  the  thinge  in  par- 
ticular, you  will  find  that  what  I  say  is  true : 
for  if  you  would  appear  a  good  husbandman,  a 
good  hofMman,  a  good  physician,  a  good  player 
on  the  flute,  or  any  other  artist  whatever,  when 
you  really  are  not  so,  consider  how  many  con* 
trivances  you^must  use  in  order  to  appear  so. 
And  if  you.  can  prevail  with  a  great  many 
people  to  commend  you  that  you  may  gain  a 
reputation,  and  if  you  purchase  fine  instruments, 
and  furniture  belonging  to  each  of  the  arts,  yon 
are  then  an  impostor.  And  soon  after,  when 
you  come  to  give  proof  of  your  skill,  you 
would  be  oonvicted,  and  would  appear  an  arro- 
gant boaster.  But  with  respect  to  future  time, 
and  to  what  may  or  may  not  turn  to  advantage 
in  the  consequence,  what  is  the  way  to  make 
one's  self  in  this  really  wise  and  knowingi  It  is 
plain,  child,"  said  he,  «  by  learning  every  thing 
that  one  can  acquire  the  knowledge  of  by 
learning,  as  you  have  learnt  the  tactic  art;  but 
with  respect  to  what  is  not  to  be  learnt  firom 
men,  nor  attained  to  by  human  forssight,  con- 
sulting the  gods  in  such  cases,  by  divination, 
you  will  make  yourself  more  knowing  than 
others :  and  what  you  find  most  proper  to  be 
done,  you  aie  to  take  care  that  it  be  done;  for 
to  see  the  execution  of  what  is  proper  is  more 
the  part  of  a  man  of  prudence  than  to  neglect 
it." 

"But  then,"  said  Cyrus,«asto  the  being 
beloved  by  those  ibat  one  rulee,  which  is 
amongst  the  thing*  tkat  I  Uke  to  be  of  the 
greatest  imporMnoe,  it  is  evident  that  the  way 
is  the  same  e*  it  is  to  gain  the  love  of  friends: 
for  I  kpew  very  well  thai  one  ought  to  be  seen 
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doing  diem  tenrioe."  «  Bat,  child/'  said  be, 
«  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  be  always 
able  to  senre  those  that  one  has  a  mind  to 
aenre ;  but  to  be  obsenred  to  rejoice  with  them 
when  any  good  fortune  befals  them,  and  to 
grieve  with  them  when  any  thing  ill ;  to  appear 
lealous  to  assist  them  in  their  distresses ;  afraid 
lest  they  should  miscarry  in  any  thing ;  and  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  this  by  care  and  circum- 
spection ;  these  are  things  that  you  ought  rather 
to  concur  with  them  in.  And  in  point  of 
action,  the  commander  ought  to  be  observed  to 
undergo  more  heat  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
winter  more  cold,  and  in  great  fatigues  more 
labour  and  pain  than  others;  for  all  these 
things  contribute  to  the  being  beloved  by  those 
that  are  under  one's  government"  **  You  say, 
&ther,"  said  he,  « that  a  commander  ought,  in 
all  respects,  to  undergo  more  than  those  that 
he  commands."  <«  i  do  say  it,"  said  he ;  "  and 
be  of  good  courage,  child  ;  for  be  assured  that 
bodies  being  alike,  the  same  labours  do  not  fall 
equally  heavy  on  the  commander  and  the  pri- 
vate man :  for  glory  makes  those  labours  lighter 
to  the  commander,  and  the  being  conscious  to 
Himself  that,  in  whatever  he  does,  he  does  not 
lie  concealed." 

« But  then,  father,  when  the  soldiers  are 
supplied  with  all  things  necessary ;  when  they 
are  in  health  and  able  to  undergo  labour ;  when 
they  are  skilful  and  well  exercised  in  all  the 
military  arts ;  when  Uiey  are  ambitious  to  ap- 
pear brave  men;  when  obedience  is  more 
pleasing  to  them  than  the  contrary ;  would  you 
not  think  a  man  wise  who  should  then  desire, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  to  bring  them  to  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy  ?**  «  Yes,  truly," 
said  he,  «  provided  that  he  had  the  enemy  at  a 
proper  advantage :  but  if  otherwise,  the  better 
I  thought  of  myself  and  the  better  I  thought  of 
my  men,  the  more  on  my  guard  would  I  be ; 
and,  as  in  other  things  that  we  thmk  of  greatest 
value  to  us,  so  in  these  we  should  endeavour  to 
have  thsm  secured  in  the  strongest  manner." 

«  And  what  is  the  best  way,  fiithw,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enemy  t"  «<  Truly,  child," 
said  he,  « this  ia  no  contemptible  nor  simple 
business  that  you  inquire  about.  But  be  it 
known  to  you,  that  be  who  is  to  do  this  must 
be  fuU  of  wUes,  a  dissembler,  crafty,  deceitful, 
a  thief,  and  a  robber,  and  laust  take  advantage 
of  his  enemy  in  all  manner  of  ways."  Cyrus, 
laughing  at  this,  cried  out:  "O  Hercules! 
what  a  man,  fiither,  do  you  say  that  I  must  be !" 


«  Such  a  one,  child,"  said  he,  «  as  may  yet 
have  the  strictest  regard  to  law  and  jast»'*e." 
**  Why,  then,"  said  he,  «  while  wo  were  b<nra, 
And  while  we  were  youths,  did  you  teach  u»  *ha 
direct  contraiyl"  **  And  so  truly  do  we  stsiC 
said  he,  «<  with  respect  to  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens.  But  do  you  not  know,  that  in  ord«r 
to  injure  enemies,  you  have  learnt  a  great  maifty 
mischievous  arU  ?"  «  Not  I  father,"  said  he. 
«<  To  what  end  then,"  said  he,*<  did  you  learn 
the  use  of  the  bow,  and  to  throw  the  javelini 
To  what  end  did  you  learn  to  deceive  wild 
bean  with  toils  ond  trenches,  and  stage  with 
snares  and  gins  1  What  is  the  reason  that  in 
your  encountering  lions,  bears,  and  leopards, 
you  did  not  put  yourself  on  an  even  footing 
with  them,  but  endeavour  to  take  all  advantagea 
in  engaging  them  ?  Do  yya  not  know  thai 
these  are  all  mischievous  aitifices,  deceits,  sub- 
tleties, and  taking  of  advantage!"  <«  Yes, 
truly,"  said  Cyrus,  «  against  beasts ;  but  if  1 
was  discovered  intending  to  deceive  a  man,  I 
got  a  good  many  stripes  for  it"  **  Nor  did 
we,  I  think,"  said  he,  « allow  you  to  ahoot 
with  the  bow,  or  shoot  a  javelin  at  a  man ;  but 
we  taught  you  to  throw  at  a  mark,  that  yon 
might  not,  at  that  time,  do  mischief  to  your 
friends,  but  that  in  case  of  war,  you  might  be 
able  to  take  your  aim  at  men.  And  we  in- 
structed you  to  practise  deceits,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantages not  of  men,  but  of  beasts,  that  you 
might  not  hurt  your  friends  by  these  means,  but 
that  in  case  a  war  should  happen  you  might  not 
be  unpractised  in  them."  **  Therefore,"  said 
he,  «  father,  if  it  be  of  use  to  know,  both  how 
to  do  men  good,  and  how  to  do  them  harm,  it 
ought  to  have  been  taught  us  how  to  practise 
both  on  men."  «  Child,"  said  he,  « in  the  time 
of  our  forefathers,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a 
certain  teacher  of  youth,  who,  just  as  you  de- 
sire, taught  the  b<^s  both  to  deal  justly  and 
unjustly ;  to  be  true  and  to  be  false ;  to  deceive 
and  not  to  deceive ;  to  practise  calumny  and 
not  to  practiee  it ;  to  take  advantage  and  not 
to  take  advantage.  And  he  distinguished  what 
was  to  be  practiMd  towards  friends,  and  what 
towards  enemies ;  and  proceeding  yet  farther, 
he  taught  that  it  was  just  even  to  deceive 
friends,  if  it  were  done  for  their  good ;  and  just 
to  play  the  thief,  and  to  steal  from  friends  what 
belonged  to  them,  if  it  were  done  for  their 
good.  And  this  teacher  was  obliged  to  ezer- 
€ue  the  boys  one  against  another  in  the  preo- 
tice  of  these  things,  as  they  aay  the  Greeks 
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tatch  to  deeeive  in  wrattiingy-uid  «zefeiM  the 
boyi  in  it  one  against  another,  that  they  may 
know  how  to  pnt  it  ip  practice.    Some  there- 
fore having  ao  natoral  an  aptneee  to  deoeiTe 
•nd  take  advantage,  and  perhape  no  unnatural 
anaptneee  to  make   profit  and  advantage  to 
themeelves,  did  not  refrain  from  using  their 
•ndeavours    to   take    advantages   of    friends. 
On  thii,  therefore,  a  decree  was  made,  which 
b  yet  in  force  among  ns,  to  teach  the  boys, 
simply  and  directly,  as  we  teach  our  servants  in 
their  behaviour  towards  us,  to  toll  truth,  not  to 
deceive,  not  to  steal,   not  to  take  advantage ; 
and  if  they  transgress  in  these  things  to  punish 
them,  that  being  so  accustomed  to  these  man- 
ners, they  might  become  more  mild  and  tract- 
able citixens.    Bat  when  they  come  to  the  age 
that  you  now  are  at,  to  teach  them  what  is  law- 
ful with  respect  to  enemies  seemed  what  might 
be  done  securely ;  for  it  did  not  seem  probable 
that  being  bred  together  with  a  reverence  for 
each  other,  you  should  afterwards  break  out  so 
■s  to  become  wild  and  savage  citixens ;  just  as 
we  avoid  discoursing  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  beaotiiul  goddess  before  very  young  people, 
lest  s  freedom  from  restraint  being  added  to  a 
vehement  desire,  they  should  fall  into  a  great 
exeesi  in  their  dealing  that  way.''  <«  To  me, 
therefore,"  said  he,  <«  fother,  as  being  a  very  late 
learner  of  these  artifices,  do  not  refuse  to  teach 
them,  if  you  know  any,  that  I  may  take  advan. 
tage  of  the  enemy."  «  Do  all,  then,"  said  he, 
"  that  is  in  your  power,  with  your  own  men  in 
thebeat  order,  to  take  the  enemy  in  disorder  ; 
the  enemy  unarmed,  with  yow  own  men  arm- 
^;  the  enemy  sleeping,  with  your  own  men 
diking;  the  enemy  open  and  exposed  to  yon, 
jooraelf  being  concealed  and  in  the  dark  to 
them;  to  fidl  on   them  while  engaged  in  diffi- 
cult places,  younelf  being  master  of  a  place  of 
"tnngth."    M  And  how,"  said  he,  <«  ean  one 
P<wbly  catch  the  enemy  making  such  mistakes 
« theee  r'    «  Because,  child,"  said  he,  «  both 
the  enemy  and  yoorselves  are  obliged,  by  ne- 
^'■■^y  to  undergo  many  things  of  this  kind : 
ferjoomnst  both  get  provisioBs;  you  must 
^^  necesaarily  have  rest ;  and  in  your  marches 
yott  most  make  use  of  such  roads  as  you  find, 
whatever  they  are :  considering  all  these  things, 
m  whatsver  part  yon  know  yourself  to  be  the 
^"'•^  m  that  you  must  be  the  most  wateh- 
^  i  tnd  in  whatever  part  you  observe  the  ene- 
*7  to  be  most  ezpoaed,  in  that  yon  most  at- 
taekhim." 


M  Is  it  in  these  things  only,'!  said  Cyras, « thai 
advantages  are  to  be  taken,  or  may  it  be  done 
in  others  1"  « It  may  be  done  in  others,  child,** 
said  he,  -  and  mora  effectually ;  for  in  these 
cases  men  for  the  most  part  place  strong  guards, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  are  neceesary. 
They  that  would  deceive  the  enemy  may  pos- 
sibly, by  raising  in  them  a  confidence  and  se. 
curity,  surprise  them  unguarded  t  or  by  letting, 
themselves  be  pursued,  may  bring  the  enemy  in- 
to disorder,  and  enticing  them  on  by  their  flight 
into  a  diaadvantageous  post,  may  there  atteck 
them.  But  you,  child,  who  are  fond  of  akill 
in  all  these  affairs,  must  not  make  use  of  such 
things  only  as  you  have  been  informed  of;  you 
must  be  yourself  the  contriver  of  some  strata- 
gems to  put  in  practice  against  the  enemy :  for 
as  musicians  do  not  only  deal  in  such  songs  as 
they  have  been  teught,  but  endeavour  to  com. 
pose  othen;  and  as  in  music  such  pieces  as 
ara  new,  and  as  one  may  say  in  flower,  meet 
with  success  and  approbation,  so,  in  aflain  of 
war,  new  contrivances  aro  best  approved,  for 
they  are  most  capable  of  deceiving  the  enemy. 
But,  child,"  said  he, « if  you  do  no  more  than 
transfer  to  men  thoee  contrivances  that  yon 
have  used  to  ensnare  little  animals,  do  you  not 
think,"  said  he,  «<  you  will  go  a  great  way  in  the 
art  of  taking  advantage  of  your  enemy  1  for,  in 
order  to  catch  birds,  you  used  to  rise  and  go  out 
in  the  night,  in  the  hardest  winter,  and  before 
the  birds  were  stirring  you  had  your  neto  ready 
laid  for  them ;  and  a  moveable  foundation  wee 
disguised,  and  made  like  an  immoveable  one ; 
you  had  birds  ready  taught  to  serve  your  end% 
and  to  deceive  those  of  their  own  kind ;  yon 
yourself  lay  hid,  but  so  as  to  see  them,  and  not 
to  be  seen  by  them;  and  you  watehed  your  op- 
portunity to  draw  your  neta,  and  to  prevent  the 
birds  escaping.  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
hara,  because  she  foods  in  the  dusk,  and  makes 
away  to  her  form  by  day,  you  keep  dogs ;  some 
of  them  to  find  her  by  the  scent ;  and  because 
she  takes  to  her  heels  as  soon  as  she  is  die- 
covered,  you  have  other  dogs  that  are  proper  to 
take  her  at  hercoune;  and  if  she  escapes  these, 
then,  having  before  discovered  the  meshes,  and 
to  what  part  the  hare  chooees  to  run,  in  these 
places  you  lay  neto  that  are  hardly  to  be  seen, 
that  in  the  eagerness  of  her  course,  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  net,  she  may  be  ham- 
pered ;  and  that  she  may  not  escape  this  snare, 
you  set  people  to  watch  what  pMses;  and 
these,  firom  some  places  near,  an  presently  on 
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bar;  you  yoonelf  follow  her, you  attonish  and 
amase  hei  with  clamour  and  noiae,  that  nerer 
quits  her,  lo  that  in  thia  distraction  she  is  taken ; 
and  you  make  those  that  are  set  to  watch  lie 
concealed,  with  instructions  beforehand  to  be 
perfectly  still  and  silent.  As  I  said  before, 
therefore,  if  you  would  form  some  such  contri- 
Tances  against  men,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
would  leave  one  enemy  alive.  But  if  there 
is  a  necessity  to  fight  on  even  terms  with  re- 
spect to  situation,  openly,  and  both  parties  pre- 
pared and  armed,  in  puch  a  case,  child,  those 
advantages  that  you  have  been  long  before  pro- 
vided with  are  of  great  weight ;  I  mean  those 
when  the  bodies  of  your  men  are  duly  exercised, 
their  minds  keen,  and  all  the  soldiers'  arts  well 
practised.  Besides,  it  is  very  necesssry  that 
you  should  know,  that  whoever  they  are  that 
you  desire  should  be  obedient  to  you,  they,  on 
their  part,  will  desire  you  to  be  provident  and 
careful  of  them ;  therefore  never  be  remiss,  but 
cunsider  at  night  what  your  men  shall  do  when 
it  is  day ;  and  consider  in  the  day  how  matters 
may  be  on  the  best  footing  with  respect  to  the 
passing  of  the  night  But  as  to  the  forming 
your  army  for  battle;  the  marching  them, 
either  by  day  or  by  night,  through  narrow  or 
through  open  ways,  through  mountains  or 
plains  s  how  to  encamp ;  how  to  place  your 
guards  and  watches,  both  by  nifi^t  and  day  ; 
bow  to  lead  towards  the  enemy ;  how  to  retreat 
frmn  them ;  how  to  march  by  a  city  belonging 
to  the  enemy ;  how  to  march  up  to  a  rampart, 
i^id  to  retareat  frota  it ;  how  to  pass  woods  or 
rivers ;  how  to  be  <m  the  guard,  either  against 
hofse  or  against  men  timed  with  javelin  or  bow : 
and  H  when  you  are  marching  by  way  of  either 
wing,  the  enemy  should  appear,  how  to  form  a 
front  against  them ;  and  if  you  are  marching  by 
your  front,  and  that  the  enemy  appear  in  another 
part  and  not  in  front;  how  to  lead  against 
them ;  how  to  get  the  best  intelUgence  of  the 
enemy's  i^birsi,  and  how  best  to  conceal  your 
awn  from  them.  In  all  tliese  matters,  what 
ouilsay  toyotti  You  have  often  heard  frtnn 
me  ail  thnt  I  knew  <»f  them ;  «Bd,be8idet,  who- 


ever  you  have  thought  knowing  in  any  of  i 
afiairs,  you  have  not  neglected  to  take  their 
information,  nor  are  you  unskilled  in  th«m ; 
therefore,  according  to  the  several  occanencea^ 
you  must  always  make  use  of  theee  things  as 
they  appear  to  be  your  advantage.  And  uka 
my  instruction,  child,"  said  he,  «  Ukevriae  in 
these  things,  and  which  are  of  the  grentest  im* 
portancQ :  Never  engage  either  yourself  or  the 
army  in  any  thing  contrary  to  the  sacrifices  and 
auguries ;  reflecting  how  men  have  chosen  to 
engage  in  certain  actions  at  hazard,  and  writhoni 
knowing  at  all  on  which  side  of  the  choice  they 
should  meet  with  their  advantage.  This  you 
may  be  convinced  of  by  things  that  often  hap- 
pen ;  there  are  many  instances  of  men,  and 
they  such  as  have  been  thought  the  wisest,  who 
have  persuaded  some  to  begin  a  war  agpaiasi 
others,  who  have  destroyed  those  that  had  been 
persuaded  to  be  the  aggressors.  There  are 
instances  of  many  vrho  have  raised  both  cities 
and  private  men,  and  have  suffered  the  grestcsl 
misfortunes  at  the  hand  of  those  they  had  so 
raised.  There  are  instances  of  many  wbo^ 
when  they  might  have  used  others  as  their 
friends  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  good  ofiioes, 
and  who,  chooshig  to  hold  them  rather  as 
slaves  than  as  friends,  have  met  with  revenge 
and  punishment  at  their  hands.  Many,  who^ 
not  hking  to  live  contentedly,  possessing  a  part, 
and  affecting  to  be  lords  of  all,  have  by  this 
means  lost  what  was  their  own :  and  many 
who  have  acquired  the  much-wished-for  metal 
gold,  have  been  destroyed  b^  it.  8e  hnman 
wiwlom  knovrs  no  more  how  to  choose  the  best, 
than  one  who  should  detennine  to  act  as  chance 
and  the  lot  should  decide.  The  guds,  ehild> 
who  are  eternal,  know  all  things  that  have  been, 
all  things  that  are,  and  all  that  shall  happen  in 
consequence  of  every  thing ;  and  when  men 
consult  them,  they  signify  to  those  that  they  are 
pn^itious  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what 
not  And  if  they  will  not  give  advice  to  all, 
it  is  nowise  wonderful ;  for  they  are  not  under 
any  neoesrity  to  ti^  sare  of  tiioae  of  ^hom 
they  are  not  willing  te  take  «;are." 
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I.  Diicovmsiiro  in  thit  manner,  they  arriv- 
ed at  the  borders  of  Penia,  when  an  eagle 
appearinf  to  the  right,  led  the  way  before  them. 
And  when  they  had  made  their  supplicationa 
to  the  gode  and  heroea,  gaardiana  of  Persia, 
to  diamiss  them  favourably  and  propitiously, 
they  passed  the  boiders.  When  they  had  pas- 
sed then  they  again  made  supplication  to  the 
gods,  guardians  of  Media,  to  receive  them 
propitiously  and  favourably ;  and  having  done 
this^  and  embraced  each  other,  as  usual,  the 
father  returned  into  Persia,  and  Cyrus  marched 
00  into  Media  to  Cyaxares.* 

Whed  Cyrus  came  to  Cyaxares  in  Media, 
they  first  embraced  each  other,  as  usual,  and 
Cyaxares  aAerwards  asked  Cyrus,  *•  What 
force  ha  was  to  bring  him."  He  replied, 
**  Thirty  thousand  of  such  as  have  been  before 
with  you,  and  served  for  their  pay ;  but  there 
are  others  coming,  who  have  never  yet  served 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  are  of  the  order 
of  those  that  are  free,  and  equally  entitled  to 
sU  honours."  **  And  how  many  of  these  1 
■aid  Cyaxares.  **  The  number  of  them,"  re- 
plied Cyrus,  "  will  not  please  you,  when  you 
hear  it:  but  consider,"  said  he,  «that  those 
^ho  are  called  the  alike-honoured,  though  but 
few,  rule  with  ease  the  rest  of  the  Persisns, 
who  an  very  numerous.  But,"  said  he,  «  are 
yoQ  in  any  real  want  of  these  men,  or  are  you 
nnder  a  vain  alarm,  and  the  enemy  not  com- 
ing V*  **  Indeed   they  are,"   said  he,  «  and  in 

'  *  TUg  WM  the  Mcood  prioea  of  that  mme,  rappoaed 
to  be  Um  mim  with  the  Dariua  of  SeripturB.  He  wee 
towwded  from  Cysisrea  the  Pint,  king  of  Aledia  end 
PMe,  in  wboee  leitn  the  ScTthiua,  who  bed  held 
paMaaieo  of  a  grest  portioa  of  hie  torritonca  Ibr  thirty 
7Mn»  ««•  deotrojred  hy  ctniteffeni.  The  Beythiena 
iftieid  to  have  been  lorited  to  a  feoet,  end  alein  when 
W 1  iitii  of  hUoxieation.  Thhi  letlor  prince  slao  eon- 
ytd  end  deaUuyed  ths  ci<y  of  NinSfsb,  is  oo^Jaastioo 


great  numbers."  «How  does  this  appear  V' 
«  Why,  a  great  many  people  l^  ho  come  from 
thence,  some  by  one  means  and  some  by 
another,  all  say  the  same  thing ;  then  engage 
with  these  men  we  must :  we  must  of  necessi- 
ty," said  he.  •«  Well,  then,"  said  Cyrus  «  why 
do  you  not  tell  me  whether  you  know  what 
these  forces  are  that  are  coming  on  us,  and 
what  we  have  of  our  own,  that  L  eing  apprised 
of  both,  we  may  afterwards  consult  how  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  best  manner  V*  **  At- 
tend, then,"  said  Cyaxares:  "Croesus,  the 
Lydian,  is  said  to  bring  with  him  ten  thousand 
horse ;  targeteers  and  archers  upwards  of  forty 
thousand.  They  say  that  Arasmas,  who  go- 
verns the  Greater  Phrygia,  brings  eight  thou- 
sand horse ;  targeteers  and  lance-men  not  less 
than  forty  thouaand.  The  Aribesus,  king  of 
the  Cappadocians,  brings  six  thoussnd  horse ; 
archers  and  targeteers  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand.  The  Arabian  Maragdus,  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  one  hundred  chariots,  and  of  sling- 
ers  s  very  considerable  body.  As  to  the 
Greeks  that  are  settled  in  Asis,  tliere  is  nothing 
said  of  certain  whether  they  attend  the  expedi- 
tion or  no.  They  say  that  Gabaus,  who 
rules  those  that  inhabit  the  country  that  ex- 
tends from  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont  to  the 
plain  of  Cayster,  contributes  six  thousand 
horse,  and  ten  thousand  targeteers.  The 
Carians,  Cilicians,  and  Paphlagonians,  though 
invited,  they  say  do  not  attend  the  expedition. 
The  Assyrians,  who  possess  Babylon,  and  the 
rest  of  Assyria,  will,  as  I  judge,  bring  no  less 
than  twenty  thousand  horse;  chariots,  as  I 
know  very  well,  not  more  than  two  hundred  ; 
but  I  believe  a  vast  body  of  foot :  for  so  he  n 
accustomed  to  do  when  he  falls  in  on  us." 
M  The  enemy  then,"  said  Cyrus,  « you  say, 
amount  to  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  to  more 
than  two  hundred    thousand    targeteers  and 
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uchera.  To  proceed,  then,  wliat  do  you  My 
b  the  namber  of  your  own  forces  1^  *<The 
Median  horae  are  above  ten  thousand :  and  of 
targeteera  and  archers  there  may  be,  perhaps, 
in  oar  own  territories,  about  sixty  thonsand  i 
and  of  the  Armenians,  our  neighbours,  we 
shall  have  four  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  fooL"  **  You  say,  then,**  said  Cyrus, 
M  that  we  shall  have  in  horse  less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  enemy's  force  of  that  sort,  and 
scarce  half  the  number  of  their  foot"  <•  What  !*' 
said  Cyaxares, «  do  you  think  those  Persians, 
that  you  say  you  bring,  are  but  an  inconsider- 
able number  V*  **  We  will  take  another  time," 
■aid  Cyrus,  *•  to  consider  whether  we  want 
men  or  no :  at  present,  pray  tell  me  what  is 
the  method  of  fighting  that  is  in  use  with  those 
several  people."  "They  almost  all,"  said 
Cyaxares,  »  use  the  same :  some  of  their  men, 
as  well  as  of  our  own,  use  the  bow,  and  others 
the  javelin."  «  Then,"  said  C/rus,  « since 
such  are  their  arms,  they  must  necessarily  en- 
gage at  a  distance."  « Necessarily,"  said 
Cyaxares.  «In  this  case,  therefore,"  said 
Cyrus,  ^  the  victory  falls  to  the  greater  num- 
ber ;  for  the  few,  wounded  by  those  weapons, 
are  much  sooner  destroyed  by  the  many,  than 
the  many  by  the  few."  <«  If  it  be  so,  Cyrus," 
said  he,  *<  what  way  can  one  find  better  than  to 
■end  to  the  Persians,  acquaint  them  that  if  the 
Medes  sustain  any  loss  the  misfortune  will 
reach  to  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  require  from  them  a  greater  force  1"  *<  Be 
assured,"  said  Cyrus,  «  that  if  all  the  Persians 
should  come,  we  should  not  exceed  the  enemy 
in  numbers."  «  What  have  you  in  view  then 
that  is  better  t"  «  Why,"  said  Cyrus,  « if  I 
were  you,  I  would  immediately  make  for  all 
the  Persians  that  are  coming  such  arms  as 
those  men,  that  are  called  the  alikchonoured, 
come  provided  with ;  and  these  are,  a  corslet 
about  the  breast,  a  shield  for  the  left  hand,  and 
a  sword,  or  cutlass,  for  the  right  If  you  pro- 
vide these  arms,  you  will  make  it  the  safest 
way  for  us  to  come  to  close  fight  with  the 
enemy ;  and  better  for  the  enemy  to  fly  than 
to  stand  their  ground.  For  our  own  sUtion," 
said  he,  "  we  appoint  against  those  that  stand 
their  ground ;  and  those  that  fly  we  allot  to 
you  and  to  your  horse,  that  they  may  not  have 
time  to  make  their  escape  or  to  turn  again." 
Thus  Cyrus  spoke.  Cyaxares  was  of  opinion 
that  he  said  very  right,  and  he  thought  no  long- 
er  of  sending  for  mora  men,  but  applied  him- 


self to  the  providing  of  the  anna  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  they  were  acarce  got  ready  before 
the  Persian  gentlemen,  or  alike-honoured,  ar- 
rived, bringing  the  Persian  army  with  them. 

On  thii  Cyr^s  is  said  to  have  called  the  gen- 
tlemen together,  and  to  have  spoken  to  them 
thus :  «  Friends !  I,  who  saw  that  your  persona 
were  armed,  and  your  minda  prepared  for  cloee 
fight  with  your  enemy,  and  knew  that  the  Per^ 
sians  who  attend  you  were  armed  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  engage  only  at  a  distance,  was  afraid 
that  being  but  few  in  number,  and  destitute 
of  others  to  support  you,  when  you  fell  in  with 
the  great  number  of  the  enemy,  you  might  come 
by  some  mbfortune.  Now,  therefore,"  said 
he,  <*  that  you  are  come,  and  bring  with  you 
men  whose  bodies  are  not  contemptible,  and 
who  are  to  be  supplied  with  arms  like  our  own, 
to  raise  their  minds  b  now  your  part  For  it 
is  the  business  of  a  commander  not  only  to  be 
himself  brave,  but  to  take  such  care  of  those 
that  he  rules,  that  th^  may  be  made  as  brave 
as  is  possible."    Thus  he  said. 

They  were  all  much  pleased,  imagining  they 
should  now  engage  the  enemy  with  more  to 
assist  and  support  them.  And  one  of  them 
spoke  to  this  effect :  «  Perhaps,"  said  he,  « I 
shall  be  thought  to  talk  strangely,  if  I  adviae 
Cyrus,  instead  of  us,  to  say  something  to  these 
men,  who  are  'to  be  our  supports  and  fellow- 
combatants,  when  they  receive  their  arms ;  for 
I  know,"  said  he,  «  that  the  words  of  those 
who  have  the  most  power  to  do  service  or  to 
do  hurt,  sink  deeper  into  the  minds  of  tho 
hearers.  And  the  presents  that  such  men 
make,  though  they  happen  to  be  lera  than  what 
men  may  receive  from  others  like  themselves, 
yet  the  receivers  value  them  more.  So  now," 
said  he,  "the  Persians  will  be  much  more 
pleased  if  they  receive  an  exhortation  from 
Cyrus,  than  if  they  receive  it  from  us.  And 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  degree  of  the  aKke- 
bonoured,  they  vfiU  think  themselves  more 
strongly  confirmed  in  it,  if  done  by  the  son  of 
our  king,  and  by  our  commander-in-chief,  than 
if  they  are  introduced  to  it  by  us.  Nor  ought 
our  endeavours  to  be  wanting ;  but  wc  should 
use  all  possible  means  to  excite  and  raise  the 
courage  of  these  men  ;  for  how  much  soevei 
they  become  braver  and  better  men,  it  will  be 
ao  much  the  more  to  our  advantage." 

6o  Cyrus,  setting  down  the  arms  in  a  place 
exposed  to  view,  and  ;ealling  together  all  the 
Persian  soldiers  spoke  to  this  effect :  « Men 
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of  Pcni*  !  yoa  were  bem  and  brad  in  the  same 
eountiy  that  we  were;  you  have  bodies  that 
•re  nowise  inliBrior  to  ours,  and  jrou  ought  to 
liave  eouls  too  not  inferior  to  ours.     And  yet, 
though  such  you  are  in  yourulves,  in  pur  own 
eounUy  you  were  not  on  an  e^oal  footing  with 
OS.     Not  that  you  were  excluded  from  it  by 
us,  hut  by  the  necessity  you  were  under  of 
providing  yourselves  widi  necessaries.    Now, 
with  the  holp  of  the  gods,  it  shall  be  my  care 
that  yoa  shall  be  supplied  with  these.     And 
even  though  you  may  be  in  any  sort  inferior  to 
us,  yet  by  accepting  these  arms,  that  are  such 
as  we   have  ourselves,  it  is  in  your  power,  if 
you  willy  to  run   the  same  hazards  with  us ; 
and,  if  any  thing  great  and  advantageous  happen 
to  us  on  it,  to  be  thought  worthy  of  like  ad- 
vantages with  ourselves.     Heretofore  you  have 
used  the  bow  and  the  javelin ;  we  have  done 
the  same ;  and  if  you  are  inferior  to  us  in  the 
practise  of  these,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful ;  for 
you  have  not  had  the  leisure  that  we  have  had 
to  exercise  yourselves  in  them.     Bat,  in  this 
sort  of  arms,  we  have  no  advantage  above  you, 
lor  every  one  will  have  a  corslet  fitted  to  his 
breast,  for  the  left-  hand  a  shield  which  you 
are  all  accustomed  to  wear ;  and,  for  the  right, 
a  sword  or  cutlass,  which  you  are  to  use  against 
the  enemy ;  not  needing  to  be  mindful  of  any 
thing  but  how  not  to  miss  your  blow.    Under 
these  arms,  therefore^  what  difference  can  there 
be  between  one  and  another  amongst  us,  unless 
•  it  be  in  boldness,  in  which  you  ought  not  to  he- 
inferior  to  usi     How  should  it  be  our  part 
snore  dMn  yours  to  be  desirous  of  victory,  by 
which  all  things  great  and  advantageous  are  ac- 
quired and  preserved  I     How   can  superiority 
of  arms  be  less  necessary  to  you  than  .to  us, 
when  it  is  by  this  that  all  the  conquered  possess 
becomes  yielded  to  the  victors  V*    In  conclu- 
sion he  said  :  **  Yo^  have  heard  all  these 
things ;  you,  all  of  yo9f  see  your  arms ;  he  that 
thinks  fit,  let  him  take  them,  and  enlist  him- 
ielf  under  his  officer  into  the  same  order  and 
degree  with  us.    He  that  tbjnks  it  enough  for 
him  to  be  in  the  station  of  a  meroenaxy,  let 
him  ooBtiaue  under  servile  arms."    Thus  he 
said.    The  Persians  who  heard  him  wese  of 
opinion,  that  if,  when  ^y  were  invited  to  an 
equal  share  of  all  advantages, '  by  sharing  in 
hks  labours,  they  should  not  agree  to  it,  they 
iheuld  then  justly  pass  all  their  days  in  amean 
sod  low  conditito.    So  they  were  all  epjl^sted, 
«d«ll  took  the  •IBIS. 
8 


During  the  time  that  the  enemy  was  sai^  to 
be  approaching,  but  did  not  actually  come,  Cy> 
rus  endeavoured  to  exerdae  the  bodies  of  hjui 
men,  in  order  to  give  ihem  strength  and  vigour  ; 
to  teach  them  how  to  form  themselves,  and  to 
move  in  proper  order,  au.d  to  raise  their  mindf 
to  warlike  affairs.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
being  supplied  with  servants  by  Cyaxares,  he 
ordered  them  to  supply  all  the  aoldiers  with 
every  thing,  ready-made,  that  they^  wanted. 
And  having  provided  for  this,  he  hft  them 
nothing  to  do  but  to  practise  such  things  as 
related  to  war,  seeming  to  have  learned  th^s 
maxim,  that  those  men  were  best  at  any  thing 
who,  taking  off  their  minds  from  application 
to  many  things,  apply  themselves  to  one  busi-!> 
ness  singly.  And  of  afiidrs  that  relate  to  war, 
cutting  them  off  from  the  practice  o{  the  bow 
and  javelin,  he  left  them  only  this  one  thing  to 
do,  which  was  to  fight  with  sw(ficd,  shield,  an.d 
corslet.  So  that  he  presently  brought  their 
minds  to  this  state,  that  th^  found  they  were 
either  to  engage  their  «nemy  havd  to  hand,  or 
to  confess  that  they,  were  very  worthless  sup- 
ports and  fellow  combatants.  And  this  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  be  owned  by  such  as  knew  they 
were  maintained  for  nothing  else  but  to  fight 
for  those  that  maintained  them.  Besides,  hav- 
ing considered  that,  whatever  the  things  axe 
wherein  men  axe  raised  to  an  emulation  one 
against  another,  those  are  the  things  they  are 
most  willing  to  exercise  themselves  in,  he  ap- 
pointed them  to  contend  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  all  those  kinds  of  things  that  he  knev 
were  fit  to  be  exercised  and  practised  by  the 
soldiers. 

The  things  hs  so  appointed  were  these ;  to 
the  private  man,  to  make  himself  a  good  sol- 
dier, obedient  to  his  commanders;  ready  to 
undergo  labour ;  to  be  enterprising  in  dangers, 
but  consastently  with  good  order ;  to  be  skUful 
in  the  militsry  exercises ;  fond  of  having  his 
arms  beautiful  and  in  good  condition ;  and  in 
all  such  mattera  desirous  of  praise.  To  the 
leader  of  five,  to  make  himself  such  as  it  be- 
came the  private  man  to  be  ;  and  to  do  his  u^ 
most  to  make  his  five  likewise  such.  To  the 
leader  of  ten,  to  make  his  ten  such.  To  the 
captain  to  do  the  same  for  his  company ;  the 
colonel  for  his  regiment ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, to  the  rest  of  the  commanding  officers,  to 
render  themselves  unexceptionable  and  blani*- 
lew;  and  to  take  care  that  those  who  wera 
under  their  command  should,  in  their  iqavarf^l 
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itations,  mtke  ihoM  under  them  ready  to  do 
their  duties.  The  rewards  he  proposed  in  this 
eontentioQ  were  these ;  to  the  colonels,  who, 
by  their  care,  appeared  to  hare  made  themselves 
the  best  regiments,  to  be  made  commanders  of 
a  thousand ;  to  the  captains,  who  appeared  to 
have  made  themselves  the  best  companies,  to 
be  made  colonels ;  to  the  leaders  of  ten,  that 
approved  themselves  the  best,  to  be  advanced 
to  the  degree  of  captains ;  and  to  the  leaders 
of  five,  in  like  manner  to  be  advanced  to  the 
degree  of  leaders  of  ten :  and  to  the  private 
men  that  behaved  best,  to  be  advanced  to  the 
degree  of  leaders  of  five.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  all  these  officers  were  well  served  by 
those  they  commanded,  and  then  all  those 
other  honours,  suitable  to  every  one,  attended 
them.  He  likewise  gave  greater  hopes  to  those 
who  deserved  praise,  in  case  any  more  than 
ordinary  advantage  should  on  occasion  fall  in 
their  way.  He  proposed  also  certain  rewards 
of  victory  to  whole  regiments  and  companies. 
80  likewise  to  whole  tens  and  fives,  if  they 
appeared  to  be  the  most  obedient  to  their  com- 
manders, and  to  perform  the  things  before- 
mentioned  with  the  gpreatest  ardour  and  readi- 
ness ;  and  the  rewards  to  these  were  such  as 
were  the  most  proper  to  bei)estowed  in  com- 
mon on  a  number  of  men.  These  were  the 
things  that  were  proposed  to  the  army,  and 
exercised  amongst  them. 

Tents  he  likewise  provided  for  them,  as 
many  in  number  as  were  the  colonels,  and  of 
a  size  such  as  was  sufficient  for  each  regiment ; 
and  a  regiment  consisted  of  a  hundred  men. 
Thus  they  were  quartered  in  tents  by  regi- 
ments. And  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  use  to 
his  men,  in  the  war  that  was  coming  on,  that, 
by  thus  inhabiting  together,  they  saw  each 
other  maintained  alike ;  and  there  was  no  pre- 
tence of  lying  under  a  disadvantage,  so  as  to 
allow  any  one  to  be  remiss,  or  one  to  be  worse 
than  another,  in  acting  against  the  enemy.  It 
seemed  to  him  likewise  that  this  joint  habita- 
tion was  of  use  to  them  with  respect  to  their 
knowing  one  another ;  for,  by  being  known, 
he  thought  that  a  sense  of  shame  and  reproach 
took  more  place  on  all ;  for  they  who  are  un- 
known seem  to  act  with  less  caution  and  re- 
straint, as  men  do  who  are  in  the  dark.  And 
this  cohabitation  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  great 
service  to  his  men  with  respect  to  exactness  in 
theb  orders:  for  thus  the  colonels  had  their 
■everal  regiments  in  order  under  them  in  their 


sleep,  just  as  when  a  regiment  is  in  a  bodj  on 
the  march ;  so  the  captains  their  companies  ; 
the  commanders  of  tens  their  tens ;  and  the 
commanders  of  five  their  five :  and  thu  exact- 
ness in  .their  orders  seemed  to  him  to  be  of 
great  service,  both  to  prevent  their  being  pat 
into  disorder,  and,  if  disordered  to  settle  them- 
selves mora  readily  into  order  again ;  just  as  in 
the  case  of  stones  and  pieces  of  wood  that  are 
to  be  fitted  together,  which,  if  they  have  certain 
marks  to  make  it  evident  to  what  place  each  of 
them  belongs,  one  may  with  ease  fit  together 
again,  into  whatever  irregular  form  they  may 
have  been  thrown.  'And  their  being  thus  main- 
Uined  together,  he  thought,  was  of  service  to 
them,  in  order  to  make  them  less  ready  to  de- 
sert each  other;  because  he  observed  that 
beasts  that  had  their  maintenance  together  were 
in  great  pain  if  separated  by  any  one. 

Cyrus  also  took  care  that  they  should  never 
go  to  their  dinner  or  supper  without  a  sweat ; 
for  he  either  led  them  out  to  hunt,  and  gave 
them  a  sweat  that  way,  or  he  contrived  such 
sports  for  them  as  would  put  them  into  one ; 
or  if  any  business  happened  that  was  to  be 
done,  he  so  managed  it  that  they  should  not 
return  without  sweating ;  for  this  he  judg^  to 
be  of  service,  in  order  to  make  them  eat  with 
pleasure,  and  to  make  them  healthy,  and  to 
make  them  able  to  undergo  laboar ;  and  labour 
he  judged  to  be  of  use  in  making  them  more 
gentle  one  towards  another,  because  even 
horses,  that  labour  jointly  together,  stand  like- 
wise more  gently  and  tamely  together.  And 
they,  who  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  being 
duly  exercised,  are  inspired  with  more  bnvery 
and  courege  against  the  enemy. 

Cyrus  likewise  provided  himself  with  a  tent 
sufficient  to  contain  those  that  he  invited  to 
sup  with  him :  he  invited,  for  the  most  part, 
such  of  the  colonels  as  he  thought  proper ;  but 
he  sometimes  invited  some  of  the  captains, 
some  of  the  commanders  of  ten,  and  some  of 
the  commanden  of  five ;  sometimes  some  of 
the  soldiera,  and  sometimes  a  whole  I^yb,  a 
whole  ten,  a  whole  company,  or  a  whole  regi- 
ment together.  He  invited  them  likewise,  and 
rewarded  those  that  he  saw  practise  any  such 
thing  as  he  desired  all  the  others  should  imitate. 
And  the  things  that  were  set  before  himself, 
and  before  those  that  he  invited  to  supper  were 
always  alike.  He  always  made  the  servants  of 
the  army  likewise  equal  sharers  in  all  things ; 
for  he  thought  it  was  not  leas  becoming  him  to 
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nward  d&OM  who  lerved  in  the  concerns  of  the 
anny,  than  to  reward  heralds  and  ambassadors  ; 
for  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  he 
fiuthfal,  skilled  in  military  affairs,  and  intelli- 
gent, as  well  as  zealous  in  their  business,  quick 
of  despatch,  diligent  and  orderly.  Besides, 
whaterer  good  quality  they  had,  who  were  ac- 
counted the  better  sort,  that  Cyrus  thought  the 
servants  ought  to  be  possessed  of;  and  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  bring  themselves,  by  practice, 
to  refuse  no  work,  but  to  think  it  becoming 
them  to  do  all  things  whatever  that  their  com- 
manders should  enjoin. 

IL  And  Cyrus  always  took  care  that  while 
he  entertained  any  of  them  in  hu  tent,  the  most 
agreeable  subjects  of  discourse,  and   such  as 
might  excite  them  to  good,  should  be  thrown 
in    amongst  them.      On   a  certain  occasion, 
therefore,  he  began  thu  discourse :  **  Friends !" 
said  he,  <*  are  other  men,  think  you,  any  ways 
inferior  to  us,  by  reason  of  their  not  being  dis- 
ciplined in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  1  or  will 
they  prove  not  to  differ  from  us  at  all,  either 
in  their  conTerse  with  each  other  or  in  action 
against  the  enemy  1"  Hystaspes,  in  answer  to 
him,  said  :  <«  A^hat  they  may  prove  to  be  in 
action  against  the  enemy  I  do  not  yet  know ; 
but  by  the  gods !  some  of  them  seem  already 
to  be  veiy  perverse  and  churlish  in  their  con- 
vemtion  ;  for  yesterday,"  said  he,  **  Cyazares 
•ent  certain  victims  to  every  regiment ;  and  we 
had  every  one  of  us  three  portions  or  more, 
that  were  carried  and  distributed  around.    Our 
cook  began  his  first  distribution  by  me,  when 
the  person  who  was  to  make  the  second  distri- 
bution entered ;  I  bade  him  begin  with  the  last 
nan,  and  carry  round  the  contrary  way.     One, 
therefore,  from  the  middle  of  the  circle  of  sol- 
dien  as  they  lay,  cried  out:  <  By  Jove !'  said 
he,  *  thers's  no  manner  of  equality  or  fairness 
in  this,  unless  somebody  begin  from  us  here  in 
the  middle.'     I,  hearing  this,  was  uneasy  that 
Bnj  of  them  should  think  they  lay  under  a  dis- 
xlTsntage,  and  I  presently  bade  him  come  to 
Die ;  in  this  he,' in  a  very  orderly  manner,  obey' 
ed  me :  bat  when  the  portions  that  were  dis- 
distribating  came  to  us,  who  were  to  take  last, 
^7  were  the  least  that  were  left;  he  then 
plainly  dtieovered  himself  to  be  very  much  af- 
flicted, and  aaid  to  himself,  *  Oh,  ill  fortune ! 
that  I  should  happen  to  be  called  hither!'  I 
then  laid  to  him,  <  Do  not  be  disturbed ;  it  will 
^tn  presently  by  us,  and  you  shall  take  first 
^  biggest  portion*'  At  the  third  going  about, 


which  was  the  last  turn,  he  took  the  next  after 
me ;  but  as  soon  as  the  third  person  had  taken, 
he  fancied  that  this  man  had  taken  a  larger 
portion  than  himself,  and  he  drew  back  that 
he  had  taken,  intending  to  take  another; 
but  the  cook,  thinking  that  he  wanted  no  more 
meat,  moved  on,  distributing  around,  before  he 
took  another  portion.  Here  he  bore  so  ill  the 
misfortune  of  losing  the  portion  he  had  taken, 
that  being  struck  and  in  wrath  at  his  ill  fortune, 
he  misplaced  and  overtnned  some  sauce  he  had 
remaining.  A  captain  who  was  the  neareat  ua, 
seeing  this,  clapped  his  hands,  and  laughed  out, 
much  delighted ;  I,"  said  Hystaspes,  «  made  as 
if  I  coughed,  for  I  was  not  able  to  hold  from 
laughing.  Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  such  a  one  do  I 
show  you  one  of  our  companions  to  be."  On 
this,  as  was  natural,  they  laughed. 

Another  of  the  colonels  then  spoke.  "Cyrus," 
said  he,  *<  this  Hystaspes,  it  seems,  has  met 
with  one  of  a  very  perverse  temper ;  but  as  you 
instructed  us  in  the  order  and  diecipline  we 
were  to  observe,  and  dismissed  us  with  oom- 
mands  to  instruct  every  one  his  regiment  in 
the  things  he  had  learned  from  you ;  so  I,  as 
others  did,  came  to  a  certain  company,  and  was 
teaching  them ;  and  placing  the  captain  first, 
and  then  a  young  man  in  order  after  him,  and 
so  the  rest,  as  I  thought  proper ;  and  then, 
standing  before  them,  and  looking  on  the  com- 
pany, when  I  thought  it  proper  time,  I  gave 
the  command  to  advance.  This  young  man, 
advancing  before  the  captain,  marched  first ;  I, 
seeing  him  do  thus,  said  to  him;  'Friend, 
what  are  you  doing  V  The  man  said :  <Why,  I, 
advance  as  you  command  me.'  <  But,'  said  I, 
( I  did  not  command  only  you  to  advance,  but 
all ;'  then,  turning  to  his  companions ;  <  Do  not 
you  hear,'  said  he,  <  that  the  colonel  commands 
you  all  to  advance  1'  Then  all  of  them  passing 
the  captain  by,  came  up  to  me ;  but  when  the 
the  captain  made  them  retire  back  they  were 
offended,  and  said,  <  Whom  are  we  to  obey  !  for 
one  bids  us  to  advance,  and  another  will  not 
suffer  us  to  do  it'  Bearing  all  this  content- 
edly, and  placing  them  as  at  first,  I  told  them 
that  none  of  those  behind  should  move  till  he 
that  was  befon  him  led  the  way,  but  that 
they  should  all  mind  only  to  follow  their 
leading  man.  In  the  meantime  there  came  to 
me  a  certain  person  that  was  going  to  Persia, 
and  he  bade  me  give  him  the  letter  I  had  writ- 
ten home :  now  the  captain  knew  where  the 
letter  lay  :  I  bade  him  therefore  run  and  fiotch 
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iSbiM  letter;  He  ran  his  ntf :  the  joxiof;  man, 
armed  at  he  was,  with  corslet  and  sword,  fol- 
lowed after  his  captain ;  the  rest  of  his  conii- 
party,  seeing  faun  ran,  ran  off  with  him ;  and  all 
ef  them  came  back  again,  and  brought  me  the 
letter.  Thai,''  9aid  he,  « is  this  company  of 
nine  mif^hiy  exact  in  executing  all  the  instroo- 
tkms  they  receive  from  yoa."  The  rest,  as  was 
natural,  langhed  at  this  guard  and  attendance 
OB  die  letter :  bat  Cyras  said  :  *<  O  Jove,  and 
dl  yodr  gods !  what  men  have  we  for  our  com- 
panions  I  They  are  so  easily  served,  that  many 
of  them  might  be  made  one's  friend  for  a  little 
portion  of  meat ;  and  they  are  so  obedient,  that 
they  obey  before  they  anderstand  what  they  are 
ordered  to  do.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  men  we  would  wish  the  soldiers 
to  be,  unless  it  be  just  such !"  And  Cyrus 
thus,  in  laughing,  praised  the  soldiers. 

There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the 
tent  a  certain  colonel,  his  name  was  Aglaitadas, 
a  ehurtish  and  austere  sort  of  man  in  his  man- 
ners ;  and  he  spoke  thus :  "  Do  yon  think,  now, 
<  Cyrus,''  said  be,  "that  these  men  tell  you  the 
troth  1"  "  Why,  what  end,"  said  Cyrus, «  have 
they  in  lyingl"  «  What  else,"  said  he,  «  but 
to  make  yoa  laugh  1  and,  for  this  reason,  they 
tell  yoa  these  stories  in  a  vain  arrogant  way." 
'<€kK>d  words,  pray !"  said  Cyrus:  «do  not 
aay  that  they  are  vain  and  arrogant ;  for  the 
word  arrog'ant  seems  to  me  to  lie  on  such  an 
feign  themselves  richer  or  braver  than  they 
really  are,  and  pretend  to  do  what  they  are  not 
able  to  do ;  and  that  plainly  act  thus,  in  order 
to  get  something,  and  make  profit  to  them- 
selves. They  that  move  their  companions  to 
laughter,  and  do  it  neither  for  their  own  gain 
nor  to  the  hearer's  prejudice,  nor  with  intent  to 
do  any  manner  ef  harm,  why  may  not  such  be 
called  polite  and  agreeable,  much  rather  than 
arrogant  1"  «  Thus  did  Cyrus  apologise  for 
such  as  afforded  matter  of  laughter.  The 
cokmel,  then,  who  had  told  the  pleasant  story 
of  the  company  of  soldiers,  said :  « If  we  en- 
deavoared,  Aglaitadas,  to  make  you  cry,  would 
yoa  not  blame  ns  very  much  1  as  there  are  some 
who,  in  songs  and  disconrses,  uttering  certain 
melancholy  notes  and  things,  endeavour  to  move 
people  by  tears.  But  now,  though  you  your- 
self know  that  wo  are  deslrons  to  give  you 
pleasure,  and  not  in  the  least  to  hurt  you,  yet 
you  hold  us  thus  in  great  disgrace  !"  »  By 
Jove !"  said  Aglaitadas,  » I  do,  and  justly ;  be- 
eamm  in  my  «piaion,  he  that  makes  his  fHend 


laugh  does  a  much  more  worthless  and  insigni- 
ficant thing  than  he  who  makes  him  cry :  and 
you  will  find,  if  you  reckon  right,  that  I  say 
true.  Fathers  bring  their  sons  to  a  discreet 
and  modest  temper  of  mind,  and  teacheri  their 
youth  to  all  good  learning,  by  tears ;  and  it  is 
by  afHiction  and  tears  that  the  laws  infioence 
citizens  to  justice  in  their  conduct  But  can 
you  possibly  say  that  your  movers  of  laughter 
either  do  any  service  to  the  bodies  of  men,  or 
form  their  minds  to  a  better  sense  of  their 
duty,  with  respect  to  their  private  families,  or 
to  the  public  V  On  this  Hystaspes  spoke  in 
this  manner ;  <*  Aglaitadas,*'  said  he,  « if  yon 
will  follow  my  advice,  you  shall  boldly  lay  out 
this  very  valuable  thing  on  our  enemies,  and 
you  shall  endeavour  to  set  them  crying ;  but 
that  worthless  thing,  laughter,  you  shall  spend 
on  us,"  said  he,  **  here,  amongst  your  friends. 
I  know  you  have  a  great  deal  of  it  that  lies  by 
you  in  store ;  for  you  neither  use  nor  spend  it 
yourself,  nor  do  you  willingly  afford  laughter 
either  to  your  friends  or  to  strangers :  so  that 
you  have  no  manner  of  pretence  to  refuse  be- 
stowing it  on  us."  <«  Then,"  said  Aglaitadas, 
**  do  you  endeavour  to  get  it  out  of  me."  And 
the  leader  of  the  company  said :  «  By  Jove, 
then,  he  is  a  fool  indeed !  for  I  believe  one  may 
strike  fire  out  of  you  more  easily  than  draw 
laughter  from  you."  At  this  the  other  laugh 
ed,  knowing  the  temper  of  the  man  ;  and  Ag- 
laitadas himself  smiled  at  it :  Cyrus,  seeing 
him  pleased,  said.  "  Indeed,  captain,  you  are 
in  the  wrong  to  corrupt  the  most  serious  man 
we  have,  by  tempting  him  to  laugh  ;  and,  to  do 
this,"  said  he,  «  to  one  who  is  so  great  an  ene- 
my to  laughter !"  Here  ended  this  subject  of 
discourse. 

After  this  Chrysantas  spoke  th!is:  "But, 
Cyrus,"  said  he,  **  I,  and  all  that  are  here 
present,  consider  that  there  are  come  hither 
with  us  men,  who  have  some  of  them  more 
merit  and  some  less;  and,  if  any  advantage 
fall  in  our  way,  they  will  all  think  themselves 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  it :  but,  for  my 
part,  I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  can  be  more 
unequal  amongst  men,  than  that  the  good  and 
the  bad  should  be  entitled  to  equal  advantat^es." 
Cyrus  to  this  said :  "  By  the  god«,  then, 
friends !  it  were  best  for  us  to  give  this  out, 
and  propose  it  to  be  debated  in  the  army,  whe 
ther  they  think  it  proper,  if  in  consequence  of 
our  labours  the  gods  give  us  any  advantage, 
that  all  ahoold  share  alike  in  it ;  or  that,  ex- 
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:  the  acSlioM  of  tiwtrj  one,  we  •bovM 
give  to  each  rewards  proportianeble  1"    «  Bat 
mhy"  taid  CikiyfleotM,  «<afaoukl  yoa  give  thit 
out  to  be  dieooimed  on,  and  not  declare  that 
jo«  will  bete   it  so  ?     Did  not  yon  declare," 
said  he,  **  what  the  soldien  sbonld  contend  and 
lie  with  eech  other  in,  and  what  the  rewards  of 
the  contention  ahoold  be  1"     <«  But  by  Jove  !" 
said  Cyras,   **  these  matters  and  thoee  are  not 
alike :  for  what  they  shaU  acquire  by  their  ser^ 
viee,  that,  I  beliere,  they  will  reckon  common 
to  ail ;  but  tlie  command  of  the  army  they  take 
to  be  mine,  even  from  the  first  setting  out :  so 
that  in  appointing  officers,  I  believe,  they  think 
1  do  them  no  wrong."  **  And  do  you  think,"  said 
Cbrysantas,   «*  that  the    multitude  assembled 
will  ever  decree  that  every  one  shall  not  have 
his  equal  share,  bat  that  the  best  shall  have  the 
advantage  in   profits  and   honours  1"    «Ido 
think  it,"  said  Cyrus ;  «  partly  because  of  your 
ssustance  in  it,  and  partly  because  it  is  infa- 
mous to  assert,  that  he  who  labours  most  for  the 
public,  and  doea  it  most  service,  is  not  entitled 
to  the  greatest  rewards  {  and,  I   believe,  that 
the  very  worst  of  our  men  will  think  it  of  sei^ 
vice  to  them  that  the  best  shonld  have  the  ad- 
vantage." 

Cyrus  had  a  mind  that  this  should  be  pubb. 
licly  decreed,  even  on  account  of  the  alike- 
honoured  ;  for  he  thought  that  they  would  be 
yet  better  men,  if  they  knew  that  they  them- 
■dves  were  to  be  judged  by  their  actions,  and 
rewarded  accordingly.    This  therefore  seemed 
to  htm  to  be  the  proper  opportunity  to  put  it 
to  the  vote,  whilst  the  alik^honoured  were  dis- 
mtisfied  with  the  daim  of  the  multitude  to 
equality  of  shares.    8o  it  was  the  current  opi- 
nion of  thoee  in   the  tent  to  give  out  the  dis- 
eoQise  on  the  sul^t ;  and  thej  ssid  that  every 
one  who  thought  it  hia  part  to  act  like  a  man 
ought  to  give  his  assLsunce  in  it.     On  this  one 
of  the  colonels  laughod,  and  said :  <«  I  know," 
mid  he,  «  a  man,  one  of  the  common  people, 
who  will  help  to  justify  this  opinion,  that  this 
•quslity  of  shares,  without  distinction,  ought 
not  to  be."     Another  naked  him,  «<  Whom  he 
■Mantl"    He  replied :  **  Truly,  he  b  one  of 
ny  own  tent,  and  is  on  every  occasion  seeking 
to  get  the  advantagiiand  upper  hand  of  others." 
Another  then  asked :  •<  And  doe^  he  seek  it  in 
Ubourand  tiking  psins!"  «<No,  by  Jove!" 
■aid  he,  «  not  in  that ;    but  here  you    have 
ctsght  me  in  a  lie,  for,  vrith  respect  to  labour 
■Bd  thingi  a£  thai  kind,  he  alwayt  CMMttttdly 
8» 


<llow«  any  (fti«  td  g«lt  the  iipp«]'  hand  ^  lAA 
that  v^iH." 

"Friends,"  said  Clyras,  «iHy judgment  ii, 
that  such  men  as  this  person  speaks  of  oogltt 
to  be  weeded  out  of  the  army,  if  we  Intend  to 
preserve  it  in  Its  virtue  and  vigour,  and  to  tern  ' 
der  the  soldiers  obedient ;  ier  the  soldiers  seem 
to  me  to  be  sueh  as  will  follow  where  any  one 
shall  lead  them  the  way  :  good  and  excellent 
men  certainly  endesvour  to  lead  to  things  good 
atid  excellent,  vicious  men   to  things  vicious^ 
and  corrupt  men  have  often  more  abettors  than 
the  sober  and  industrious  :  for  vice,  that  takes 
its  course  through  present  pleasures,  has  these 
pleasures  to  assist  in  persu^ling  the  multitude 
to  abet  it ;  but  virtue,  that  moves  upwards,  has 
not  strength  enough  in  present  occasions  to  draw 
men  without  distinction   after  it,  especially  if 
there  are  others  in  opposition  to  it  that  exhort 
men  to  follow  the  prone  and  easy  track.  They 
therefore  who  are  faulty  on  account  of  sloth  and 
indolence,  these  I  reckon,  like  drones,  are  bur* 
densome  to  their  corilpanions  only  by  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them ;  but  active  asso- 
ciates in  vice,  who  prosecute  their  interest  with 
industry  and  impudence,  these  are  the  leadert 
of  men  to  vicious  courses ;  for  they  often  have 
it  in  their  power  to  show  them  that  vice  will 
be  serviceable  to   their  interest ;  so  that  such 
men  must  be  entirely  weeded  out  Then,  pray 
do  not  consider  how  to  recruit  your  regimentv 
with  your  own  countrymen ;  but,  as  in  horses, 
you  look  for  those  that  are  the  best,  and  not  for 
those  that  are  of  your  own  country,  so  of  men, 
take  such  as  you  think  will  most  contribute  to 
your    strength  end   good  order.     And  that  it 
will  be  to  our  advsntage  to  do  so,  this  will  beat 
me  testimony,  that  neither  is  a  chariot  swift,  if 
it  have  but  slow  horses ;  nor  is  it  true,  if  ioined 
to  vicious  and  unmanageable  ones :  nor  can  a 
family  be  well  regulated  that  uses  vicions  ser» 
vants ;  but  a  family  that  wants  servants  is  less 
injured  than  one  that  is  confounded  by  unjust 
ones.     And  be  it  known  to  you,  friends,  that 
the  turning  out  of  the  vicious  will  not  only  be 
of  advantage  to  you  in  their  being  out  of  the 
way,  but  of  those  that  remain  ;  they  who  have 
had  vice  instilled  into  them  will  discharge  them- 
selves of  it  again  ;  and  the  good,  seeing  the 
vicious  punished,  will   sdhere  to   virtue  with 
much  more  warmth  and  zeal."    Thus  he  said. 
All  his  friends  were  of  opinion  vrith  him,  and 
did  accordingly. 
After  tins  Cyrus  began  again  to  set  jest  and 
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merriment  on  foot;  for  obeerriog  that  one  of 
the  ceptains  had  brought  with  him  a  fellow- 
gaest,  and  had  placed  him  next  to  himaelf, 
that  the  man  wai  exeeaaiTelj  rough  and  hairy, 
and  very  ugly,  he  called  the  captain  by  hia 
name,  and  spoke  thus ;  «  Sambaulas,"  said  he, 
« that  young  man  that  lies  next  to  you,  do  yon 
carry  him  about  with  yon,  according  to  the 
Greek  custom,  because  he  is  handsome  V* 
«  No,  by  Jove  I"  said  Sambaulas ;  *<  but  I  am 
pleased  with  his  couTersation,  and  even  with 
looking  at  him."  They  that  were  present  in 
the  tent,  on  hearing  this,  looked  at  the  man, 
and  when  they  saw  that  his  face  was  excessive- 
ly ugly,  they  all  laughed ;  and  one  of  them 
said :  "  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  Sambau- 
las, by  what  piece  of  service  has  this  man  so 
tied  himself  to  you  1"  He  said :  <«  By  Jove ! 
friends  I  will  tell  you :  whenever  I  have  call- 
ed on  him,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  he  never 
pretended  want  of  lei^ore,  never  obeyed  lazily, 
but  always  ran  to  his  business  with  the  utmost 
despatch :  as  often  as  I  have  ordered  him  to  do 
a  thing,  I  never  saw  him  execute  it  without 
putting  himself  into  a  heat ;  and  he  has  made 
the  whole  twelve  such  as  himself,  not  showing 
them  in  word,  but  in  action,  what  they  ought 
to  be."  Then  somebody  said :  *«  Since  he  is 
such  an  extraordinary  man,  do  you  not  embrace 
him  as  you  do  relations?"  And  to  this  the 
homely  person  replied :  "  No,  by  Jove !"  said 
he,  **  for  he  is  not  one  of  those  that  are  fond 
of  labour  and  pains ;  and  to  embrace  me  would 
be  as  much  to  him  as  if  he  underwent  the 
greatest  toil." 

III.  Such  kind  of  disconrse  and  things, 
both  merry  and  serious,  passed  amongst  them 
in  the  tent  And  having  at  last  performed 
the  third  libation,  and  made  their  prayers  to  the 
gods  for  their  blessings,  they  broke  up  their 
company  in  the  tent,  in  order  to  go  to  rest 

The  next  day  Cyrus  assembled  all  the  sol- 
diers, and  spoke  to  them  to  this  effect: 
«  Friends !  the  conflict  is  at  hand,  for  the 
enemies  are  approaching ;  the  rewards  of  our 
victory,  if  we  conquer,  it  is  evident  are  our 
enemies  themselves,  and  their  fortunes*  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  conquered  (for  this 
ought  always  to  be  mentioned,)  thus  likewise 
do  the  fortunes  of  the  conquered  stand  exposed 
as  the  rewards  of  the  conquerors.  Therefore, 
thus,"  said  he,  «  you  ought  to  determine  with 
yourselves,  that  when  men  are  united  as  asso- 
ciates in  war,  if  every  one  within  himself 


makea  aocoont  that  nothing  will  be  as  it  oQgbt 
to  be,  unless  every  one  be  inspired  with  zeal 
and  ardour,  they  then  presently  perform  things 
great  and  noble ;  for  nothing  of  what  is  proper 
to  be  done  is,  in  this  case,  neglected.  But 
when  every  one  imagines  that  another  im  to 
fight  and  act,  though  he  himself  play  the  drone^ 
be  it  known  to  you,"  said  he, «« that  with  sach 
the  snccess  of  things  will  be  unhappy  to  them 
alL  The  gods  have  so  eaUblished  it;  to  thoee 
who  will  not  impose  on  themselves  the  task 
of  labouring  for  their  own  advantage,  thej 
give  other  task-masters.  Now,  therefore," 
said  he,  '<  let  some  one  stand  up,  and  speak  to 
this  point ;  whether  he  think  that  virtue  will 
be  the  better  practised  amongst  us,  if  he,  who 
chooses  to  undergo  the  greatest  toil  and  run 
the  greatest  hazards,  obtain  the  greatest  re- 
wards 1  or  if  we  all  see  that  the  wurthless  man 
lies  under  no  disadvantage,  but  that  all  of  na 
are  to  share  alike  1" 

Here  Chrysantas,  one  of  the  alike-hononxedy 
one  who  was  neither  tall  in  his  person,  nor 
whose  looks  bespoke  either  courage  or  spirit,  hot 
a  man  of  excellent  understanding,  rose  up  and 
spoke  thus :  « In  truth.  Gyrus,"  said  he,  *<  my 
opinion  is,  that  you  do  not  propose  this  to  oor 
debate,  as  judging  it  fit  that  the  worthless 
should  stand  on  a  footing  of  equal  advantage 
with  the  deserving ;  but  to  try  whether  there 
be  such  a  man  amongst  us,  that  will  venture 
to  discover  himself  to  be  of  opinion,  that  he 
who  performs  nothing  that  is  great  and  noble 
should  share  equally  of  thoee  advantages  that 
are  gained  by  the  virtue  and  bravery  of 
others.  I  am,"  said  he,  "neither  swift  of 
foot,  nor  have  I  great  strength  and  vigour 
in  my  hands  and  arms ;  and  by  what  I  can 
perform  with  my  person,  I  reckon  I  cannot 
be  judged  to  be  the  first  man,  nor  yet  the 
second,  I  believe  not  the  thousandth ;  perhaps 
not  the  ten  thousandth;  but  this  I  very  well 
know,  that  if  they  who  are  men  of  strength 
set  their  hands  vigorously  to  the  work,  I  shall 
have  my  share  in  some  advantage  or  other, 
and  as  much  as  is  justly  due  to  me ;  but  if 
mean  and  worthless  men  shall  do  nothing,  and 
men  of  bravery  and  vigour  shall  be  quite  out 
of  heart,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  my  share  in 
something  else  rather  than  advantage,  and  such 
a  share  as  will  be  greater  than  I  desire."  Thus 
spoke  Chrysantas. 

After  him  rose  Pheraulas,  a  Persian,  one  of 
the  common  people ;  a  man  intimately  known 
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to  CjTUM,  and  much  in  his  favour  whilst  they 
were  yet  in  Persia,  one  whose  person  was  not 
UDComeiy,  and  who,  with  respect  to  his  mind, 
wss  not  like  one  of  the  mean  and  ignoble ;  and 
he  spoke  to  this  efiect :  «« I,  Cyras,"  said  he, 
**and  all  the  Persians  here  present,  reckon 
oiuseiTes  now  entered  in  the  lists  of  virtue,  and 
letting  forward  in  its  career  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing ;  for  I  see  that  our  bodies  are  sU  exercised 
alike,  and  nourished  with  like  food ;  that  like 
company  and  couTersation  is  vouchsafed  to  us 
all ;  and  that  the  same  honourable  actions  lie 
before  us :  for  obedience  to  our  commanders 
lies  before  us  in  common,  and  whoever  is  found 
sincerely  to  practise  it,  that  man,  I  see,  obtains 
rewards  and  honours  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus : 
then  to  act  with  bravery  against  the  enemy  is 
not  a  thing  that  is  becoming  to  one,  and  is 
otherwise  to  another,  but  stands  recommended 
u  great  and  noble  to  us  all.  And  I  take  on 
me  to  say,  that  our  method  of  fighting  is  now 
plainly  taught  us.  I  see  that  all  men  naturally 
know  it ;  a^every  other  animal  naturally  knows 
a  certain  method  of  fighting,  and  this  without 
lesrniog  it  from  any  other  than  from  nature ; 
u  the  bull  attacks  with  his  horn,  the  horse  with 
his  hoof,  the  dog  with  his  mouth,  the  boar  with 
his  tooth ;  and  all  of  them  know,"  said  he,  <«  by 
what  means  best  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  attack  of  others;  and  these  things  proceed 
not  from  the  instruction  of  any  master  in  these 
irtB.  I  understood  presently,  from  a  child, 
how  to  interpose  something  between  myself 
tod  the  person  who  offered  to  strike  me  ;  and 
if  I  had  nothing  else,  I  endeavoured,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  by  holding  up  my  hands,  to  hinder 
tnd  oppose  the  person  that  assaulted  mo ;  and 
this  I  did  not  only  without  being  taught  it,  but 
even  though  I  were  beaten  for  defending  my- 
self. When  I  was  a  child,  wherever  I  saw  a 
sword,  I  presently  seized  it ;  nor  was  I  taught 
how  to  handle  it  by  any  one,  but,  as  I  say,  by 
Btture.  This  therefore  I  did,  not  only  untaught, 
but  even  crossed  and  hindered  in  it ;  as  there 
ire  many  other  things  that  I  have  been  neces- 
sarily prompted  by  nature  to  do,  though  con- 
trolled and  checked  in  them  both  by  my  father 
snd  mother.  Then,  by  Jove  !  with  this  sword 
I  hacked  and  hewed  whatever  came  in  my  way, 
when  I  could  do  it  privately  and  unseen ;  for 
it  wu  not  only  natural  to  me,  like  walking  and 
nmning,  but,  besides  its  being  natural,  I  thought 
it  a  pleasure  to  do  it.  Since,  therefore,"  said 
he,  M  that  fighting  is  the  thing  sow  left  us  to 


do,  and  that  it  is  a  work  that  requires  oourage 
rather  than  art,  how  can  it  be  other  than  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  enter  the  lists  with  these 
noble  persons  the  alike>honoured,  when  the 
rewards  of  virtue  lie  equally  before  us,  and  we 
of  the  people  do  not  run  an  equal  riski  They 
have  at  stake  a  life  of  honour,  which  is  the 
most  agreeable,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
called  a  life ;  we  only  a  laborious  and  ignoble 
one,  which  in  my  opinion  is  but  painful-  and 
unhappy.  Then  this,  friends,  greatly  animates 
me  to  enter  the  lists  against  these  men — ^that 
Cyrus  is  to  be  our  judge :  he  who  judges  not 
partially  and  inridiously,  but,  I  aver,  and  sweai 
it  by  the  gods,  that  I  think  Cyrus  loves  those 
thst  he  finds  to  be  deserving  not  less  than  ho 
does  himself.  Accordingly,  I  observe  that  he 
bestows  what  he  has  on  such  men  with  more 
pleasure  than  be  takes  in  his  own  possession 
of  it.  Besides,"  said  he,  «  these  men  are  greatly 
elevated  with  their  having  been  disciplined  to 
bear  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold ;  not  knowing  that 
we  have  been  disciphned  in  the  same  things, 
under  a  much  abler  teacher  than  they  have 
been ;  for  there  is  none  a  more  effectual  teacher 
of  these  things  than  necessity,  that  has  taught 
them  us  in  the  completest  manner.  These 
men  have  exercised  themselves  in  the  Isbour 
of  bearing  arms,  that  have  been  so  contrived 
by  all  men  as  to  be  worn  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  but  we,"  said  he,  «  have  been  obliged,  by 
necessity,  to  walk  and  run  under  heavy  bur- 
dens ;  so  that  the  arms  we  now  bear  seem  to 
me  not  to  be  like  burdens,  but  rather  like 
wings.  So  count  on  roe,"  said  he,  *<  Cyrus, 
as  one  that  will  engage  in  this  dispute,  and 
who  desires,  whatever  degree  I  am  in,  to  be 
rewarded  according  to  my  desert  And  I  ex- 
hort you,  my  friends  of  the  people,  to  embark 
in  this  military  contention,  against  these  men 
of  discipline :  for  they  are  now  drawn  in,  and 
caught  in  this  popular  dispute."  So  spoke 
Pheraulas ;  and  many  others  stood  up  to  sup- 
port them  both  in  their  opinions.  It  was 
thought  therefore  that  every  one  should  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  desert,  and  that  Cy- 
rus should  be  the  judge. 

Thus  did  these  things  proceed ;  and  Cyrus 
took  an  occasion  to  invite  an  entire  regiment, 
together  with  their  colonel,  to  sup  with  him. 
This  he  did,  on  having  seen  the  man  forming 
half  the  men  of  his  regiment  against  the  other 
half,  in  order  to  attack  each  other:  they  had 
aU  of  them  their  conlets  on,  and  in  their  left 
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hw60  tfatir  ihMldf ;  but  to  one  half  he  had 
g  J9n  good  Urge  fticke  for  Ihetr  right  hendt, 
aad  the  others  he  had  ordered  to  gather  eloda  to 
throw.  When  they  stood  thne,  ready  prepare 
ad,  he  gave  them  the  eignal  to  engage :  than 
these  fell  on  with  their  clods ;  some  chaooed  to 
£m  OD  the  corslets  of  the  opposite  party  ;  aome 
on  their  shields :  some  hit  a  thigh,  some  a  leg : 
bat,  when  they  came  to  close,  they  who  had  the 
•ticks  applied  their  blows  on  the  thighs,  hands, 
and  legs  of  their  adversaries,  as  well  as  on  the 
necks  and  backs  of  such  as  stooped  for  their 
clods ;  and,  at  last,  they  that  were  armed  with  the 
sticks  pot  the  others  to  the  rout,  laying  them  on 
with  much  laughter  and  diversion.  Then  the 
others,  in  their  turn,  taking  the  sticks,  did  the 
same  thing  to  those  who  took  their  turn  in  throw- 
ing the  clods.  Cyrus  was  much  taken  with  these 
things ;  both  with  the  contrivance  of  the  officer, 
the  obedience  of  the  men,  that  they  were  at  the 
same  time  both  exercised  and  diverted,  and 
that  those  men  gained  the  victory  who  were 
armed  in  the  manner  that  resembled  the  Per- 
sians. Being  pleased  with  these  things,  he  in- 
vited them  to  supper ;  and  observing  some  of 
them  with  their  shins  bound  up,  and  some  with 
their  hands  in  the  same  condition,  he  asked 
them  what  faarhi  they  had  got.  They  said  they 
had  been  struck  with  the  clods.  He  then  ask- 
ed them  again,  whether  it  was  when  they  were 
close  together,  or  while  they  were  at  a  distance. 
They  said,  while  they  were  at  a  distance ;  but 
that,  when  they  closed  it  was  the  finest  sport 
imaginable  for  those  that  were  armed  with  the 
•ticks ;  but  then,  again,  they  that  were  wound- 
«d  by  the  sticks  cried  out  they  did  not  at  all 
think  it  a  diversion  to  be  threshed  in  that  dose 
way.  They  showed  the  blows  they  received 
from  those  that  held  the  sticks,  bnth  n  their 
bMids  and  neck,  and  aome  in  their  faces  :  and 
then,  as  was  natural,  they  laughed  at  one  an- 
other. The  next  day  the  whole  field  was  full 
of  people  imitating  these  men  ;  and  whenever 
they  had  nothing  of  more  serious  business  to 
do,  they  made  use  of  this  diversion. 

And  Cyrus  observing  another  colonel  on  a 
certain  occasion  leading  his  men  from  the  river, 
one  by  one,  to  their  dinner ;  and  when  he 
thought  it  proper,  ordering  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  company  to  advance  in  front ;  and 
when  the  captains  were  all  in  front,  ordering 
each  company  to  double  their  files,  on  which 
the  commanders  of  tens  advanced  in  front ;  and 
that  then,  when  he  thought  pn>per,  he  ovdeved 


each  conpany  ta  biing  theiaaelTes  to  be  fov  ii 
front ;  thus  the  commanders  of  A^9  advanced, 
that  the  company  n«ight  march  foor  in  front; 
and  that,  when  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  commanding  them  to  enter,  one  by  vne^ 
he  introduced  the  first  company,  ordering  the 
aecond  to  follow  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  thiH 
and  fourth  in  like  manner,  and  so  led  them  all 
in :  and  that,  introducing  them  in  this  manner, 
he  aat  them  all  down  to  their  meat,  in  the  oi^ 
der  as  they  entered :  he,  being  much  taken  with 
this  man  for  his  good  temper,  instruction,  and 
care,  invited  the  whole  regiment  to  aap  with 
him,  together  with  the  coloneL  But  nnother 
colonel,  who  had  not  been  invited,  being 
present  at  the  time,  spoke  thus:'*' But  my 
regiment,  Cyrus,*'  said  he,  *•  you  do  not  invite 
to  your  tent ;  yet  when  they  go  to  their  dinner, 
they  perform  all  these  things;  and  when  ths 
business  in  the  tent  is  over,  the  rear  leader  of 
the  last  company  leads  out  that  company  with 
the  last  men  ranged  firat  in  order  for  bttttle  : 
then  the  rear  leader  of  the  next  company  fol- 
lows after  theae ;  ao  the  third  and  fourth  in  the 
same  manner;  that  when  it  is  proper  to  lead 
off  from  the  enemy,  they  may  know  how  to 
retreat.  And  when  we  get  into  the  coorae, 
we  there  move  about;  when  we  march  to  the 
east,  I  lead  the  way,  and  the  first  company 
moves  first,  the  second  in  its  order ;  so  the 
third  and  fourth,  and  the  tens  and  Ay(9B  of  the 
several  companies,  in  the  proper  course,  as  long 
as  I  give  orders  accordingly :  but,"  aaid  he, 
*<  when  we  march  to  the  west,  the  rear  leader 
and  the  laat  man  lead  the  way,  and  yet  obey 
me  who  march  last,  that  they  may  be  aocuatom- 
ed  both  to  follow  and  to  lead  with  equal  obe- 
dience." *<  And  do  you  always  do  thus  V*  said 
Cyrus.  »  As  often,"  said  he, «  as  we  take  our 
meals."  « I  will  invite  you,  therefore,"  said  he, 
«  becauae  you  practiae  your  exercise  both  in 
advancing  and  retreating,  by  day  and  night,  and 
both  exercise  your  bodies  by  the  motion,  and 
profit  your  minds  by  the  discipline.  And  since 
you  do  all  these  things  doable,  it  is  but  just  that 
I  should  give  you  double  good  entertainment." 
*<  By  Jove  !"  aaid  the  colonel,  <»  not  in  one  day, 
unless  you  give  us  double  otomachs  too !"  Thua 
they  made  an  end  of  that  converaation  in  the 
tent  And  the  next  day  Cyrus  invited  this 
regiment,  as  he  said  he  would,  and  did  the  same 
again  the  day  following ;  the  rest,  perceiving 
this,  all  imitated  those  men  lor  the  future. 
IV.  But  as  CyruBi  on  «  «eifain  oocaaiott, 
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wai  making  a  general  mnsCer  and  review  of 
his  men  under  arms,  there  came  a  measenger 
Urom  Cyazaree,  acquainting  tiim  that  an  Indian 
embaaay  was    arrived.    Cyaxarea,"  aaid  the 
meaaenger,  «  deairea  that  yon  win  come  aa  aoon 
aa  poaaiUet  nnd  from  tiim  I  bring  you  a  beauti- 
ful Tobe ;  for  he  haa  a  mind  that  you  ahoold 
appear  in  the  handaomeat  and  moat  aplendid 
manner,  the  Indiana  being  to  aee  the  manner  of 
yonrappfroach."  Cy ma,  hearing  thia,  gave  com- 
mand to  the  colonel  who  atood  firat  in  order  to 
place  himaelf  in  front,  bringing  hia  men  into  one 
fine  behind  him,  and  to  keep  himaeif  to  the 
right    He  commanded  him  to  tranamit  the 
aame  orders  to  the  aecond,  and  ao  to  detiver 
them  down  through  the  whole.    Theae  men, 
m  obedience  to  Oyma,  preaently  defiveied  down 
the  ordera,  and   put  them  in  execution.    In  a 
*ery  iitde  time  they   formed  a  front  of  three 
handred,  for  that  waa  the  number  of  the  colo- 
liela,and  they  were  a  hundred  in  depth.  When 
they  atood  thna,  he  commanded  them  to  follow 
•a  he  ahould  lead  them,  and,  beginning  preaent- 
ly to  run,  he  led  them  the  way.     But  when  he 
perceived  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  palace 
itrttter  than  to  allow  them  all  to  move  on  in 
fine,  he  cMnnianded  the  firat  thousand  to  fol- 
low in  the  aituation  and  order  they  were  in, 
ud  the  next  to  IbUow  in  the  rear  of  thia,  and 
■0  in  like  manner  throughout  the  whole.   He 
himielf  led  on  without  atopping.    The  Other 
tiiooaanda  followed,  each  in  the  rear  of  thoae 
^^  went  before.    And  he  aent  two  aervanta 
to  the  opening  of  the  avenue,  to  give  informa- 
tion of  what  waa  to  be  done,  in  case  any  ahould 
^ignorant  of  it    When  they  came  to  Cyax- 
ina*  gatea,  he  commanded  the  firat  colonel  to 
form  hia  regiment  to*  twelve  in  depth,  and  to 
'•nge  the    commanders  of  twelve    in  front 
iroand  the  palace:  he  commanded  him  like- 
^uo  to  tranamit  theae  ordera  to  the  aecond, 
•a*  so  throughout  the  whole.    They  did  ac- 
fwdingly.    He  himaelf  went  in  to  Cyaxares, 
>»  «  plain  Persian  robe,  undiaguised  with  fo- 
reign omamenta.     Cyaxares  seeing  him,  was 
P'^oMd  with  his  despatch,  but  offended  at  the 
>»ewneaa  of  hia  robe,  and  aaid :  «  What  have 
yon  done,  Cyrua,  in  appearing  thus  before  the 
Indians  1    I  had  a  mind."  aaid  he,  "  that  you 
•honld  appear  in  the  most  splendid  manner ; 
•nd  it  had  been  an  ornament  to  me,  for  you, 
^^  are  my  aiater'e  aon,  to  have  appeared  the 
ftwt  magnificent  that  waa  possible."  Cyrus  to . 
•kit  Slid  J  «  Which  way,  Cyaxarea,  had  I  been  | 


the  greater  ornament  to  yon;  whether,  if 
clothing  myaelf  in  parple,  putting  on  braceleta, 
and  encompaaaing  my  neck  with  a  collar,  I  had 
obeyed  you  in  a  loitering  manner  1  or  now  that^ 
with  ao  great  and  ao  good  a  force,  I  obey  yon 
with  aoch  deapatch,  having  in  honour  of  yott 
adorned  myaelf  with  diligence,  and  adorning 
you,  by  ahowing  the  reat  to  be  ao  obedient  to 
your  ordera  1"    Cyrua  thua  apoke. 

Cyaxarea,  judging  that  he  aaid  right  gave 
orders  to  introduce  the  Indiana.  The  Indiana, 
having  come  in,  aaid ;  «  That  the  king  of  the 
Indiana  had  aent  them,  and  had  commanded 
them  to  aak  what  waa  the  cauae  of  the  war  be» 
tween  the  Medea  and  Aaayrians  ?  and,  when 
we  had  heard  you,"  aaid  they,  «  he  eommanded 
ua  to  go  to  the  Aaayrian,  and  aak  him  the  aame 
question ;  and,  in  the  end,  to  tell  yon  both  that 
the  king  of  the  Indiana  doea  declare  (hat  ^^ 
having  informed  himaelf  of  the  juatice  of  the 
cauae,  he  wiU  take  part  with  (he  injured." 
Cyaiares  to  thia  aaid :  «  Ton  hear  me  there- 
fore declare  that  we  have  done  no  injury  to  the 
Aaayrian^;  go  then  and  inquire  from  him  what 
hoaaya  to  it"  Cyrua  being  preaent,  aaked 
Cyaxarea  thia  queation :  «And  may  I,"  aaid 
he,  «  say  what  I  think  proper  on  thia  oocaaionV 
Cyaxarea  bade  him  do  ao.  «Do  yon  ther^ 
fore,"  aaid  he,  «  acquaint  the  king  of  the  In. 
diana  thua  (unleas  Cyaxarea  judge  otherwise :} 
that  if  the  Aaa3rrian  aay  he  had  been  any-wiae 
injured  by  na,  we  declare  that  we  chooae  the 
king  of  the  Indiana  himaelf  to  be  our  judge." 
Theae  men  hearing  this  went  their  way. 

When  the  Indiana  were  gone.  Cyrua  began  A 
diacourae  with  Cyaxarea,  to  thia  eilfoct:  *<I 
came  from  home,  Cyaxarea,  without  having 
abundance  of  treasure  of  my  own ;  and,  what- 
ever it  waa,  I  have  but  very  little  of  it  left ;  for 
I  have  apent  it,"  aaid  he, « on  the  aoldiera. 
Thia  perhapa  you  will  wonder  at,  aince  it  ia 
you  that  maintain  them.  But  be  it  known  to 
you,"  aaid  he, « that  it  haa  gone  in  nothing  elae 
but  in  rewards  and  gratifications  to  the  aoldiera, 
whenever  I  have  been  pleaaed  with  any  of 
them.  For,  in  my  opinion,"  aaid  he,  <*  it  is  a 
much  pleaaanter  thing  to  encourage  all  thoae 
that  one  haa  a  mind  to  make  diligent  and  good 
fellow-labourera  with  one  in  any  buaineaa,  of 
whatever  kind  it  be,  by  epeaking  them  fair,  and 
doing  them  good,  than  to  do  it  by  severe  usage 
and  by  force.  But  thoae  that  one  would  have 
to  be  zealoua  fellow-labourera  in  the  buaineai 
of  war,  theae,  I  think,  ought  absolutely  to  btf 
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oonrtod  to  it  both  by  good  word*  and  good 
deeds ;  for  each  &b  are  to  be  hearty  and  sincere 
lellow-oombatants,  who  shall  neither  envy  their 
commander  in  prosperity,  nor  betray  him  in 
'adversity,  ought  to  be  friends,  and  not  enemies. 
Having  determined  thus  with  myself  in  these 
matters,  I  think  myself  in  want  of  money.  And 
yet  to  to  have  my  eye  on  every  occasion  on  you, 
when  I  see  you  are  already  engaged  in  very 
great  expenses,  seems  to  me  unreasonable.  But 
I  think  it  proper,  that  you  and  1  should  jointly 
consider  what  means  to  use  that  treasure  may 
not  fail  you  ;  for  if  you  have  plenty,  I  know 
that  I  may  take  it  whenever  I  want ;  especially 
if  I  take  for  such  a  purpose  as  will  make  it 
more  to  your  advantage  that  the  treasure  should 
be  so  spent  I  remember  therefore  on  some 
occasion  lately  to  have  heard  you  say,  that  the 
Armenian  is  now  grown  to  contemn  you,  be- 
cause he  hears  that  the  enemy  is  coming  on  us ; 
and,  besides,  that  he  neither  sends  you  the 
forces,  nor  pays  you  the  tribute  that  is  due." 
•<  Indeed  Cyrus,"  said  he,  » these  things  he 
really  does,  so  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  be 
better  for  me  to  make  war  on  him,  and  force 
him  to  comply,  or  whether  it  be  most  for  our 
interest  to  let  it  pass  for  the  present,  lest  we 
add  him  to  the  number  of  our  enemies."  Cyrus 
then  asked :  «  Are  their  Jiabitations  in  places 
of  strength,  or  in  such  as  >are  accessible  with 
ease  1"  Cyaxares  said:  « Their  habitations 
are  in  places  that  are  not  very  strong,  for  I  was 
not  negligent  in  that  affair;  but  there  are 
mountains,  whither  he  may  immediately  retire, 
and  be  in  safety,  so  as  neither  to  be  himself  ex- 
posed, nor  any  thing  else  that  may  possibly  be 
carried  off  thither,  unless  one  sit  down  and  be- 
siege him  there,  as  my  father  once  did."  On 
this  Cyrus  said  thus:  «  But  if  you  will  send 
me  with  such  a  number  of  horse  as  may  be 
thought  sufficient,  I  believe,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  I  can  make  him  send  you  forces, 
and  pay  you  tribute.  And  besides,  I  even  hope 
that  he  will  be  yet  more  our  friend  than  he  is 
now."  Cyaxares  then  said :  «  And  I  have 
hopes  that  he  will  sooner  come  to  you  than  he 
will  to  us :  for  I  nave  heard  that  some  of  his 
children  were  your  fellow-huntsmen ;  so  that 
perhaps  they  may  come  to  yon  again.  And  if 
some  of  them  once  come  to  be  in  our  power, 
ovoxy  thing  will  succeed  to  our  desire."  «  Is  it 
not  your  opinion,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  «<  that  it 
will  be  for  our  advantage  to  conceal  this  con- 
triyance  between  usi"  «  By  this  means,"  said 


Cyaxares,  «  some  or  other  of  them  may  the 
more  easily  fall  into  our  hands ;  or  if  one  iali 
on  them,  they  may  be  taken  the  more  onpre* 
pared."  <•  Hear,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  «  if  you 
think  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  be  of  any 
moment :  I  have  often  hunted  on  the  borders 
of  your  territory  and  that  of  the  Armenians, 
with  all  the  Persians  that  were  with  me  ;  and 
I  went  thither,  taking  likewise  from  hence  se- 
veral horsemen  from  amongst  my  companions 
here."  «« Therefore,"  said  Cyaxares,  «*  by  do- 
ing just  the  same  things  now,  you  may  pass  un- 
suspected ;  but  if  a  much  greater  force  should 
appear  than  what  you  used  to  have  with  you 
in  hunting,  this  would  presently  give  suspcton." 
*<  But,"  said  Cyrus,  <*  one  may  frame  a  very 
plausible  pretence  in  this  case ;  and  that  is,  if 
care  be  taken  that  somebody  give  them  an  ac- 
count yonder,  in  Armenia,  that  I  intend  to 
undertake  a  great  hunt ;  then,"  said  he,  « i 
would  openly  desire  from  you  a  body  of  horee." 
"  You  say  very  well,"  said  Cyaxares ;  «  but  I 
shall  consent  to  give  you  but  a  few,  as  intend- 
ing to  march  myself  to  our  garrisons  that  lie 
towards  Assyria.  And  in  reality,"  said  he,  «<I 
do  intend  to  go  thither,  in  order  to  strengthen 
them  as  much  as  possible.  But  when  you  are 
got  before  with  the  force  you  have,  and  have 
hunted  for  a  day  or  two  following,  I  may  send 
you  a  sufficient  force,  both  of  horse  and  foot, 
out  of  those  that  have  rendezvoused  under  me. 
With  these  you  may  immediately  fall  on,  and  I 
with  the  other  forces  may  endeavour  to  keep 
not  fiu-  from  you,  that  if  there  be  occasion  I 
may  likewise  appear." 

Accordingly  Cyaxares  presently  formed  a 
body  of  horse  at  the  garrisons,  and  sent  wa- 
gons with  provisions  before  by  the  road  that 
led  that  way.  Cyrus  presently  made  a  sacrifice 
for  his  intended  march ;  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  and  begged  of  Cyaxares  some  of  his  caval- 
ry, and  such  as  were  of  the  youngest  sort  He, 
though  they  were  multitudes  that  would  have 
attended  Cyrus,  granted  him  not  very  many. 
Cyaxares  being  now  gone  before  with  forces, 
both  horse  and  foot,  on  the  road  towards  the 
garrisons,  it  happened  that  Cyrus'  sacrifice,  on 
his  design  against  the  Armenian,  succeeded 
happily ;  so  he  set  forward  as  prepared  for  a 
hunt  As  he  was  marching,  a  hare  started  im- 
mediately in  the  first  field,  and  an  eagle  of 
happy  omen  flying  towards  them,  caught  sight 
of  the  hare  as  it  ran,  and,  bearing  down  on  it, 
struck  it ;  then,  snatching  it  up,  raised  it  aloft 
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isd  bearing  it  ttwaj  to  an  eminence  not  far  off, 
did  there  what  it  thought  fit  with  its  prey. 
CyriM  therefore  seeing  this  signal,  paid  his 
adoration  to  Jove,  sovereign  of  the  gods,  and 
lud  to  those  that  were  present;  « Friends, 
our  hunt,  if  it  please  the  gods,  will  be  a  noble 
oner 

When  they  came  to  the  borders,  he  hunted 
after  his  usual  manner.  The  greater  number 
of  his  horse  and  foot  opened  themselves  in 
iroDt,  in  order  to  rouse  the  bessts  as  they 
moved  down  on  them.  The  best  of  his  men, 
both  horse  and  foot,  stood  here  and  there  dis- 
perMd,  received  the  beasts  as  they  were  roused, 
and  poraued  them ;  and  they  took  abundance 
both  of  swine,  stags,  goats,  and  wild  asei 
fior  there  are  yet  abundance  of  wild  asses  in 
those  parts  at  this  day.  When  they  had  fin 
ished  the  hunt,  and  he  had  brought  them  close 
op  to  the  Armenian  borders,  he  ordered  them 
to  topper:  and  the  next  day  hunted  again,  ad- 
vsDcing  to  those  mountains  that  he  had  desired 
to  be  master  of.  And  when  he  had  again  end- 
ed hu  sport  he  took  his  supper.  But  as  soon 
uhe  found  that  the  forces  from  Cyaxarea  were 
advancing,  he  sent  privately  to  them,  and  or- 
dered them  to  take  their  supper  st  about  the 
distance  of  two  perasangs  from  him,  foreseeing 
that  this  would  contribute  to  the  concealing  the 
ifiur.  When  they  had  supped,  he  ordered  their 
eomniander  to  march  and  join  him.  After 
mj^  was  over,  he  summoned  the  colonels  to 
bim,  and  when  they  were  come  he  spoke  to 
them  thus:  r 

**  Friends  I  the  Armenian  has  been  hereto- 
fine  both  an  ally  and  subject  of  Gyazares ; 
tet  now  that  hie  finds  the  enemy  coming  on 
Um,  be  contenme  him,  and  neither  sends  him 
forces  nor  pays  him  tribute.  It  is  he  there- 
fore that  we  must  now  hunt,  and  catch  if  we 
can.  Thus,  therefore,"  said  he,  « in  my  opin- 
ion we  must  do.  Do  you,  Chiysantas,  when 
JOQ  have  had  e  little  time  to  sleep,  take  half 
^  Penians  that  are  with  us,  march  by  the 
UU,  and  make  yoorself  mastsr  or  those  moun- 
tuoa,  whither  they  say  the  Armenian  files 
when  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  and  I  will 
give  you  guides.  They  aay  these  mountains 
»e  (all  of  woods,  so  that  there  are  hopes  you 
*in  not  be  diaeovered.  However,  if  you  send 
^tbn  the  rest  of  your  army  aome  light  men 
popped  for  expedition,  who,  both  by  their 
uunber  and  habtt,  may  look  like  plnnderers, 
^^nflii,if  tbey  meet  with  any  <if  the  Ar- 


menians, will  prevent  those  that  they  can  take 
from  giving  an  account  of  things ;  and,  by 
driving  away  those  they  cannot  take,  will  hin- 
der them  from  seeing  the  whole  army,  and 
will  make  them  provide  for  themselves  only 
as  sgainst  a  band  of  thieves.  Do  you,"  said  he, 
•<  do  thus :  I,  at  break  of  day,  with  half  the 
foot  and  all  the  horse  will  march  directly  to  the 
palace  of  the  Armenian  by  the  plain.  If  he 
make  head  against  us,  it  is  plain  we  must  fight : 
if  he  retire,  end  quit  the  plain,  it  is  evident  we 
must  hasten  after  in  pursuit  of  him.  If  he  fly 
to  the  mountaina,  then,"  said  he,  **  it  is  your 
business  not  to  allow  any  of  those  that  come 
to  escape  you ;  but  reckon,  as  in  hunting,  that 
we  are  to  be  the  findera,  and  that  you  stand  at 
the  nets.  Remember,  therefore,  this— that 
the  passages  must  be  first  stopped  before  the 
beast  is  roused ;  and  that  they  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  that  station  ought  to  keep  concealed, 
if  they  have  not  a  mind  to  turn  off  every  thing 
that  takes  its  course  towards  them.  And  do 
not  act  now,"  said  he,  « Chiysantas,  as  the 
love  of  hunting  has  sometimes  made  you  do ; 
for  you  have  often  been  employed  the  whole 
night,  and  have  not  slept  at  all ;  but  you  should 
now  sUow  your  men  to  lie  down  a  while,  that 
they  may  get  a  little  aleep.  And  because  you 
used  to  wander  through  the  mountaina  without 
taking  men  for  your  guidea,  but  pursued 
wherever  the  beasts  led  the  way,  do  not  march 
therefore  now  through  such  difilcult  places, 
but  bid  your  guides  lead  you  the  easiest  way, 
unless  there  be  one  that  is  abundantly  the 
shelter ;  for  to  an  army  the  easiest  way  is  the 
quickest.  And  becauae  you  used  to  pass  the 
mountains  running,  do  not  therefore  now  lead 
on  at  full  speed,  but  with  middling  despatch, 
in  such  sort  that  the  army  may  follow  you. 
And  it  is  of  great  use  that  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  hearty  ahould  halt  aometimes, 
and  encourage  the  rest ;  and  when  the  whole 
wing  is  passed,  it  animates  the  other's  despatch 
to  see  these  running  beside  them,  and  passing 
them  by  as  they  themselves  move  on  in  their 
gentle  pace." 

Chrysantas  hearing  this,  and  being  trans- 
ported with  the  orders  Cyrus  had  given  him, 
took  his  guides  and  went  his  way ;  and,  having 
given  (he  proper  directions  to  those  that  were 
to  attend  in  his  march,  he  went  to  rest  When 
they  had  had  a  moderate  time  for  rest,  be 
marched  to  the  mountains. 

Gyma,  as  toon  as  it  was  day,  deqwtched  a 
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to  the  Annenitn,  and  bade  him 
ny  thus :  "  Prince  of  Arvaetdm,  Cjram  Mods 
yoa  these  directions,  that  yoa  would  come 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bring  with  you 
your  tribute  and  your  forces.  If  he  asks  you 
where  I  am,  tell  him  the  truth,  that  I  am  on 
the  borders.  If  he  ask  whether  I  am  advanc- 
ing towards  him,  tell  him  the  truth  here  too, 
that  you  do  not  know.  If  he  inquire  how 
many  we  are  in  number,  bid  him  send  sooie- 
body  back  with  yoa  to  leam."    Having  given 


the  measenger  these  ordeis,  he  deepatclied  him 
away,  thinking  it  more  friendly  to  do  Uma  than 
to  march  without  sending  word.  And  having 
formed  his  men  into  the  best  older,  boCk  fiir 
despatch  in  marching  and  lor  engagenaeot  in 
case  of  need,  he  began  the  march  |  fknt  com- 
manding his  men  to  injure  no  one ;  and  if  any 
of  them  met  with  an  Armenian,  to  bid  him  be 
of  good  heart;  and  to  order  evaiy  on«  that 
had  a  mind  to  sell  either  meat  or  drink  to  •eome 
and  make  his  maifcet  whenver  thqr  w«n. 
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I.  Ctbui  was  taken  up  in  these  afiairs ;  but 
the  Armenian,  at  soon  sb  he  heard  from  the 
messenger  what  Cyrus  sent  to  tell  him,  was 
struck  with  it,  considering  that  he  had  acted 
unjustly,  both  in  failing  to  pay  his  tribute,  and 
in  not  sending  his  forces.  And  the  thing  he 
principally  feared  was,  lest  he  should  be  dis- 
covered to  have  begun  fortifying  the  place  of 
his  residence  in  such  sort  as  to  render  it  de- 
fensible. Being  at  a  loss  on  all  these  accounts, 
he  sent  around  to  assemble  his  forces.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  his  younger  son  Sabaris,  his 
own  wife,  his  son's  wife,  and  his  ow)i  daugh- 
ters away  to  the  mountains,  and  sent  with  them 
all  his  most  valuable  apparel  and  furniture,  ap- 
pointing them  a  force  to  conduct  them.  And 
at  the  same  time  he  sent  out  scouts  to  discover 
what  Cyrus  was  doing,  and  mustered  all  the 
Armenians  he  had  present  with  him  ;  when 
immediately  there  arrived  others,  who  told  him 
that  Cyrus  was  just  behind  them ;  and  not 
having  courage  enough  on  this  occasion  to  come 
to  action  ha  retired. 

The  Armenians,  when  they  saw  him  a^t  in 
this  manner,  ran  every  one  to  their  own  aflairs 
with  intent  to  put  aU  their  effects  out  of  the 
way.  Cyrus,  when  he  saw  the  whole  country 
foil  of  people,  running  up  and  down,  and  driv- 
ing all  oS,  sent  them  word  that  he  would  be  an 
enemy  to  none  that  remained  at  home ;  but  if 
he  caught  any  one  making  his  escape,  he  de- 
clared he  would  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  So 
the  major  part  remained  ;  some  there  were  who 
went  off  with  the  king. 

But  when  they  who  conducted  the  women 
fell  in  among  those  who  were  in  the  mountains, 
they  presently  set  up  a  cry,  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  flight,  many  of  them  were  taken ;  and 
at  last  the  son  of  the  Armenian,  the  two  wives, 
and  the  daughters,  were  likewise  taken,  as  well 
as  all  the  ricfa  effects  they  were  carrying  off 


with  them.  As  soon  as  the  king  perceived 
what  had  passed,  being  at  a  loss  which  way  to 
turn  himself,  he  fled  to  a  certain  eminence. 
Cyrus  seeing  this,  surrounded  the  eminence 
with  the  army  that  he  had  with  him,  and  send- 
ing to  Chrysantas,  ordered  him  to  leave  a  guard 
on  the  mountains,  and  to  come  away.  The 
army  then  joined  under  Cyrus;  and  he,  send- 
ing a  herald  to  the  Armenian,  put  the  question 
to  him  in  this  manner :  •<  Tell  me"  said he» 
"  Armenian,  whether  it  is  your  choice,  suying 
there,  to  combat  and  struggle  with  thirst  and 
hanger,  or  to  come  down  on  fair  ground  and 
fight  us?"  The  Armenian  answered,  "That 
he  did  not  choose  to  engage  in  either  of  these 
ways.'*  Cyrus  sending  again  to  him,  asked 
him  this  question :  ««  Why  then  sit  you  there, 
and  do  not  come  down  1"  « I  am  at  a  loss,'' 
said  he,  "what  I  ought  to  do."  "Butyoa 
ought  not  to  be  at  a  loss  about  it,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  for  you  are  at  liberty  to  come  down  and  have 
your  cause  tried."  «  And  who,"  said  he,  shall 
be  the  judge  V  "  He  without  doubt  to  whom, ' 
the  gods  have  given  power  to  deal  with  you  as 
he  pleases  without  a  trial."  Here  the  Arme> 
nian,  seeing  the  necessity,  came  down ;  and 
Cyrus  taking  him,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him,  into  the  midst  of  them,  encamped  around, 
having  his  whole  force  with  him. 

Just  at  this  time  Tigranes,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Armenian,  returned  from  a  journey  he  had 
taken  abroad  ;  he  who  had  been  heretofore  a 
fellow-huntsman  with  Cyrus.  When  he  heard 
what  had  happened,  he  went  directly  to  Cyrus, 
just  as  he  was,  and  when  he  saw  his  father  and 
mother,  his  brother,  his  vUers,  and  wife  pri- 
soners, he  wept,  as  was  natural  for  him  to  do. 
Cyrus,  on  seeing  him,  gave  him  no  other  mark 
of  respect  or  friendship,  but  said  to  him,  "Yon 
are  come  very  opportunely,  that  yon  may  It 
present,  and  hear  the  trial  and  deterrainati 
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of  your  ittther't  ca  •  He   then  pretently 

summoned  ell  the  eommanden  of  the  Peniane 
and  Medesy  end  invited  ell  such  of  the  Arme- 
nianf  there  ee  were  men  of  note  and  quality ; 
and  the  women  who  were  there  present  in  their 
chariots,  he  sent  not  away,  but  allowed  them 
to  hear. 

When  all  was  ready  and  in  order,  he  began 
the  discourse.  «  Armenians,"  said  he,  «  first 
of  all  I  advise  you,  in  this  trial  of  your  cause, 
to  speak  the  truth,  that  you  may  be  free  from 
one  crime  at  least,  which  is  a  most  hateful  one : 
for  be  assured,  that  to  be  found  false  Ib  the 
greatest  bsr  that  can  lie  in  men's  way  to  the 
obtaining  of  pardon.  Then,"  said  he,  <«  these 
children  and  wives  of  yours,  and  alt  the  Arme- 
litaiu  present,  are  apprised  of  all  that  you  have 
done :  and  if  they  perceive  that  you  say  things 
contrary  to  what  has  passed,  they  will  think, 
if  I  discover  the  truth,  that  you  condemn  your- 
self to  the  extremity  of  punishment"  «  Ask 
me,"  iaid  he,  •<  Gyrus,  what  you  will,  as  being 
resolved  to  tell  you  truth,  happen  what  will  in 
eoniequence  of  it"  «  Tell  me  then,"  said  he. 
«  did  you  some  time  ago  make  war  with  Asty- 
ages,  my  mother's  father,  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  Modes  1"  "  I  did,"  said  he.  «  And  when 
you  were  conquered  by  him,  did  you  agree  that 
you  would  pay  him  tribute  t  that  you  would 
join  your  forces  to  his  wherever  he  should 
direct  1  and  that  you  would  have  no  fortifica- 
tlonsl"  « These  things  were  ai  you  say/' 
*»  Now,  therefore,  why  have  you  neither  brought 
your  tribute,  nor  sent  your  forces,  but  were 
building  your  fortifications  1"  He  replied : «  I 
was  desirous  of  liberty  ;  for  I  thought  it  a  noble 
thing,  both  to  be  free  myself,  and  to  leave 
liberty  to  my  children."  <«  It  is  indeed  noble,' 
said  Cyrus, «  to  fight,  in  order  not  to  be  made 
a  slave  :  but  if  a  men  be  conquered  in  war,  or 
by  other  means  be  reduced  to  servitude,  and  be 
Sound  attempting  to  throw  off  his  masters,  do 
you  yourself  first  pronounce  whether  you  re- 
ward and  honour  such  a  one  as  an  honest  man, 
and  as  one  that  does  noble  things  1  or,  if  you 
take  him,  do  you  punish  him  as  one  that  acts 
unjustly  1"  "  I  punish  him,"  said  he  :  «*  you  do 
not  suffer  me  to  faUify."  *<  Tell  me  therefore 
plainly,"  said  Cyrus,  "  and  in  particular  thus : 
ka  man  be  a  governor  and  transgress,  do  you 
suffer  him  to  continue  in  his  government,  or 
do  yon  constitute  snother  in  his  stead  ?"  « I 
constitute  another,"  said  he.  «« If  he  is  a  mas- 
ter of  great  richea,  do  yon  auffer  him  to  con- 


tinue rich,  or  do  yon  redaoe  lum  to  poverty  1" 
«  I  take  from  him,"  said  he,  ^aU  that  he  has.** 
« If  you  find  him  revolting  to  the  enemy,  what 
do  you  do  t"  <«  I  put  him  to  death,"  said  he  ; 
«  for  why  should  I  die  convicted  of  falsehood, 
rather  than  die  telling  the  truth." 

Here  his  son,  as  soon  as  he  heard  these 
things,  threw  off  his  turban,  and  rent  his  clotheeL 
The  women  set  up  a  lamentable  cry,  and  tore 
themsBlves  as  if  Uieir  father  had  expired,  and 
themselves  lost  and  undone.  Cyrus  bade  them 
be  silent,  and  again  spoke.  <«  Be  it  so,  Arme- 
nian, that  these  determinations  of  yours  are 
just,  what  do  you  advise  us  to  do  on  it  ?"  The 
Armenian  was  silent,  being  at  a  loes  whether 
he  should  advise  Cyrus  to  put  him  to  death, 
or  direct  him  to  act  just  contrary  to  what  ho 
had  said  he  would  do  himseUl 

His  son  Tigranes  then  asked  Cyrus — «  Tell 
me,"  said  he,  «  Cyrus,  since  my  father  seems 
to  be  at  a  loss  whether  I  shall  advise  you  what 
I  think  best  for  you  to  do  in  this  case  1"  And 
Cyrus,  well  remembering  that  when  Tigranes 
used  to  hunt  with  him,  there  was  a  certain 
sage,  very  conversant'  with  him,  and  much  ad- 
mired by  him,  was  very  desirous  to  hear  what 
he  would  say,  and  joyfully  bade  him  speak  his 
opinion :  «*  Then,"  said  Tigranes,  « if  you  ap- 
prove all  the  measures  that  my  father  has  con- 
certed,  and  all  that  he  has  done,  I  advise  you 
by  all  means  to  imitate  him ;  but  if  you  are  of 
opinion  that  he  has  transgressed  in  all,  my  ad- 
vice is  that  you  should  not  imitate  him." 
*«  Then,"  said  Cyrus, «  by  doing  justice,  I  shaU 
be  the  farthest  from  an  imitation  of  the  person 
transgressing."  « It  is  so,"  said  he.  "  Accord- 
ing to  your  own  reasoning,  then,  your  father 
should  be  punished,  if  it  be  just  to  punish  one 
who  acts  unjustly."  <*Bot  whether  do  you 
think  ii  best,  Cyrus,  to  inflict  your  punishments 
for  your  own  advantage,  or  to  your  ov.  n  preju- 
dice 1"  »  Why,  this  way,"  said  he,  "  I  should 
punish  myself."  «And  truly  you  would  be 
highly  punished,"  said  Tigranes,  "if  you  put 
to  death  those  thst  belonged  to  you  at  the  time 
that  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
you  to  preserve."  "  But  how,"  said  Cyrus, 
«  can  men  be  so  highly  serviceable  and  useful 
when  found  to  have  acted  unjustly  1"  •<  Why, 
truly,  if  they  become  considerate  and  hum  le ; 
for  in  my  judgment,  Cyrus,  things  stand  thus : 
— there  is  no  virtue  useful  and  profitable  with- 
out a  discreet  and  sober  sense  of  things :  for," 
said  he,  «  what  use  can  be  made  of  a  man  who 
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hMM  ftrangth  and  bravery  wHhout  discretion  and 
modesty  t     What  use  of  one  skilled  in  borse- 
numhip ;  or  of  one  abounding  in  riches,  or 
powerful  in  his  country  1     But  with  discre- 
tion and  modesty,  every  inend  is  useful,  and 
eveiy  servant  good."     «  This,  therefore,"  said 
he,  Myou  assert  that  your  father,  from  insolent 
and  haugh^,  ia   become  discreet  and  humble, 
in  Uus  one  day's  time  V*    «  I   do,"  said  he. 
«Then  this  discreet  and  modest  state  of  mind 
you  pronounce  to  be  a  passion  of  the  soul,  as 
grief  is;  and  not  a  matter  of  knowledge  and 
science  !       For  if  it  be  necessary  that  he  who 
becomes  discreet  and  modest  should  be  wise 
and  knowing,  he  cannot  then,  from  insolent  and 
haughty,  become  in  an  instant  discreet  and  mo- 
dest." "  But,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  did  you  never 
obienre  a  man,  out  of  pride  and  insolence,  at- 
tempt fighting   with  another  more  powerful 
than  himself,   and  when  conquered  presently 
fall  from  that   insolence?     Again,"    said  he, 
"  have  you  nevor  seen  one  city  engaged  in  war 
with  another,  and  when  conquered,  immedi- 
ately, by  thia  means,  become  willing  to  obey, 
iDstesd  of  continuing  the  war  1"    «  And  what 
conquest  over  your  lather,"  said  Gyrus,  « is  this 
you  speak  of,  and  that  thus  forcibly  brings  him 
to  a  discreet  and  humble  sense  of  things  1" 
^  Why,  truly,  the  being  conscious  to  himself, 
that  while  he  has  affected  liberty,   he  has  be- 
come yet  more  a  slave  than  ever ;   and  that  of 
all  the  things  he  thought  to  have  effected,  by 
privacy,  by  artifice,  or  by  force,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  effect  one :  but  he  has  seen  you  deceive 
him,  in  every  thing  you  intended  to  deceive  him 
in,  as  eflectuaily  as  one  might  deceive  the  blind, 
or  the  dea^  or  men  of  no  understanding  at  all. 
He  knows  you  have  kept  yourself  so  concealed 
from  him,  where  you  thought  it  proper  so  to 
dii,  that  the  places  he  thought  the  most  secure 
U>  him,  these,  by  concealed  preparations,  you 
have  made  yourself  master  of;  and  you  have 
<o  far  exceeded  him  in  despatch,  that  you  are 
eome  on  him  with  a  very  considerable  army, 
from  afar,  before  he  had  assembled  his  forces, 
that  were  just  at  hand."    «  Are  you  of  opinion, 
then,**  said  Cyrus,  «  that  such  a  conquest  is 
sufficient  to  give  men  so  much  consideration 
iod  otodesty,  as  to  think  others  better  than 
themselves  1"    «Mnch  more,"  said  Tigranes, 
**  than  if  a  maq  were  conquered  in  battle ;  for 
^  who  is  subdued  by  force  may  think  that  by 
nerciring  his  body  he  may  be  enabled  to  renew 
tliecombat;  and  cities  that  have  been  taken, 
A* 


imagine  that  by  gaining  alKea  tfiey  may  nnaer 
the  ,war.  But  men  oflen  vohintarily  submit  to 
those  whom  they  judge  better  than  themselve«» 
though  under  no  necessity  of  doing  it"  w  You 
seem,"  said  he, «  not  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
proud  and  insolent  can  have  any  sense  that 
there  are  any  more  modest  and  considerate  than 
themselves ;  or  thieves,  that  there  are  any  who 
are  not  thieves ;  or  false  men,  that  there  are  any 
obeervers  of  truth ;  or  unjust  men,  that  there 
are  any  who  act  with  justice.  Do  yon  not 
know,"  said  he,  «  that  your  father  has  at  thia 
time  dealt  falsely,  and  not  stood  to  his  agree- 
ments with  us,  though  he  knew  veiy  well  that 
we  had  not  transgressed  in  any  sort  what  A^ 
tyages  had  stipulated  1"  «<  Nor  do  I  say,  that 
the  knowledge  alone  of  others  being  better 
than  ourselves  makes  men  conMderate  and  mo- 
dest, unless  they  receive  punishment,  at  the 
handa  of  those  Uieir  betters,  as  my  father  has 
now  done."  «  But  your  &ther,"  said  Cyrus, 
«  has  yet  suffered  no  sort  of  ill.  I  know  very 
well  that  he  is  afraid,  indeed,  of  the  highest 
punishments."  <«Do  yon  think,  therefore," 
said  Tigranes,  «  that  any  thing  oppresses  men 
more  than  violent  fear  1  Do  you  not  know 
that  they  who  are  oppressed  with  the  sword, 
which  is  reckoned  the  severest  correction,  will 
recur  again  to  arms  against  the  same  enemy  t 
but  those  that  they  are  thoroughly  afraid  of^ 
they  are  not  able  so  much  as  to  look  at,  when 
they  do  but  confer  with  them."  « Do  you 
say,"  said  he,  « that  fear  is  a  heavier  punish- 
ment  on  men  than  real  misfortune  1"  <«  Ton 
know  yourself,"  said  he,  «  that  what  I  say  is 
true :  you  know  that  they  who  are  in  fear  of 
being  banished  their  countiy,  or  that  are  in 
dread  of  being  beaten  in  an  approaching  engago- 
ment,  are  in  a  most  dejected  condition.  They 
that  are  at  sea,  and  that  dread  ahipwreck,  and 
they  that  fear  servitude  and  chains,  are  neither 
able  to  eat  nor  sleep  for  their  fear ;  but  they 
who  are  already  under  banishment,  who  are 
already  conquered  and  already  slaves,  are  oflen 
in  a  condition  to  eat  and  sleep  better  than  the 
fortunate  themselves.  And  how  great  a  burden 
fear  is,  is  yet  more  evident  by  this ;  that  some, 
in  dread  that  death  would  follow  their  cap- 
tivity, have  died  beforehand  by  means  of  that 
dread;  some  throwing  themselves  headlong, 
some  hanging  themselves,  and  soipe  dying  by 
the  sword.  So  that  of  all  things  terrible,  fear 
strikes  deepest  into  the  minds  of  men.  In 
what  state  <tf  mmd,  then,"  said  he,  « do  you 
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lake  mj  hibm  to  be ;  he  who  fean  not  onlj  for 
hU  own  liberty,  but  for  mioe,  for  that  of  his  wife, 
and  that  of  all  his  children  V*  Then  Cyras  said : 
M  It  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  me  that 
your  father  is  at  this  time  affscted  in  this  man- 
ner ;  bat  it  belongs  to  the  same  man  to  be  in- 
•olent  and  injurioos  in  prosperity,  and  when 
broken  in  his  fortnne,  to  be  deiected,  and  sunk ; 
and  when  re-established  in  his  afiairs,  to  be- 
come  insolent  again,  and  again  to  create  dis. 
torbance.*'  <«  Truly,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  «*  our 
transgressions  give  you  cause  to  distrust  us : 
but  you  are  at  liberty  to  build  fortresses,  to 
keep  possession  of  our  places  of  strength,  and 
to  take  whatever  other  pledge  you  please ;  and 
yet,"  said  he,  <*you  will  not  find  us  very  un- 
easy under  these  sufferings ;  for  we  shall  re- 
member that  we  ourselves  were  the  cause  of 
them.  But  if  by  giving  up  our  government  to 
any  of  those  that  are  free  from  guilt,  you  appear 
distrustlul  of  us ;  look  to  it,  lest  at  the  same 
time  you  should  be  a  benefactor  to  them,  they 
ahall  think  you  no  friend.  And  if,  in  cau- 
tion against  their  enmity,  you  do  not  impose  a 
yoke  on  them  to  prevent  their  injuries ;  look  to 
it,  that  you  come  not  under  a  greater  neceastty 
of  reducing  them  to  be  considerate  and  humble, 
than  you  are  now  under  of  acting  that  part  to- 
wards us."  «  By  the  gods  !"  said  he,  «  it  is, 
mcthinks,  with  displeasure  thet  I  make  use  of 
such  servants  as  I  know  serve  me  by  necessity 
and  force :  but  those  that  I  judge  to  act  their 
parts  in  concert  with  me,  out  of  friendship  and 
good-will,  these,  I  think,  I  can  more  easily 
bear  with  when  they  transgress,  than  with  those 
that  hate  me,  and  who  by  force  discharge  their 
duty  the  most  completely."  Tigranes  to  this 
said :  '*  And  with  whom  can  you  ever  acquire 
.  so  great  a  friendship  as  you  may  with  us?" 
*>  With  those,  as  I  take  it,  who  have  never  been 
so  much  at  enmity  with  us,  provided  I  would 
be  that  friend  and  benefactor  to  them  that  you 
now  desire  me  to  be  to  you."  «  And  can  you 
possibly  find,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  at  this  time 
any  one  whom  it  is  in  your  power  to  gratify  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  you  may  my  father  1  First," 
said  he,  <«  if  you  grant  their  lives  to  those  who 
never  did  you  any  injury,  what  thanks  will  they 
pay  you  for  it,  think  you  ?  If  you  leave  a  man 
hii  wife  and  children,  who  can  have  greater 
friendship  for  you,  on  this  score,  than  he  who 
thinks  they  may  be  justly  taken  from  him  t  Do 
you  know  any  one  that  will  be  more  aflUcted 
than  ouraelves  if  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  be 


not  given  them  1  And  it  is  evident  that   hm 
who  IS  most  afflicted  that  he  is  not  king,  wrhen 
he  receives  the  regal  power  will  be  the  iDoat 
grateful  to  you  for  it    And  in  case,"  said    be. 
you  are  any-wise  concerned  that  things  ahuiild 
be  left  here  in  the  least  confusion  and  disorder. 
when  you  quit  us,  consider  whether  thingw  mwe 
likely  to  be  on  a  quieter  footing  under  a  new 
government,  than  if  the  old-accustomed  govern- 
ment continue.    If  it  be  of  any  concern  to  y  oa 
to  draw  from  hence  the  greatest  number  of 
forces  possible,  who  do  you  think  will  lery 
them  better  than  he  who  has  oflen  made  nee  itf 
them  t  And  if  you  want  money,  who  do  yoa 
reckon  will  better  raise  it  than  he  who  knowv 
all,  and  is  m  possession  of  all  t    Good  Gyrus," 
said  he,  •<  be  careful,  lest  by  rejecting  as,  yoa 
do  yourself  more  mischief  than  my  father  has 
been  able  to  do  you."    To  this  effect  he  spoke. 
And  Cyrus  was  extremely  pleased  to  hear 
him,  thinking  that  he  should  be  able  to  e0ect 
all  that  he  had  promised  Cyazares  to  do ;  for  he 
remembered  to  have  told  him  that  he  thought 
he  should  make  the  Armenian  yet  more  hie 
friend  than  before.  On  this,  then,  he  inquired 
thus  of  the  Armenian :  «  And  if  I  comply  with 
yon  in  these  things,  tell  me,"  said  he,  **  what 
force  will  you  send  with  me ;  and  what  money 
will  you  contribute  to  the  war  t"    To  this  the 
Annenian  said :  •<  Cyrus,"  said  he,  <*  I  have 
no  reply  to  make  more  plain  or  more  just  than 
to  expose  to  you  all  the  forces  I   have,  that, 
viewing  the  whole,  you  may  take  with  yoa 
whatever  you  will,  and  leave  what  you  will  for 
the  guard  of  the  country.  In  like  manner  with 
respect  to  our  riches,  it  is  just  that  I  should 
discover  to  you  all  that  I  have,  that,  being  ap- 
prised of  all,  you  may  carry  off  what  you  will 
of  it  and  leave  what  you  please  of  it"    Then 
Cyrus  said:  « Proceed,  then,  and  show  me 
what  forces  you  have,  and  tell  me  what  your 
riches  amount  to."    Here  the  Armenian  re- 
plied :  «  The  horse  of  the  Armenians  are  eight 
thousand,  and  their  foot  forty  thousand.     Our 
riches,  including  the  treasure  my  father  left  and 
reckoned  in  money,  amount  to  more  than  three 
thouaand  talents."    Then  Cyrus,  without  he- 
sitation said:      *•  Since  therefore,"  said  he, 
"  the  Chaldeans  that  border  on  you  are  ft  war 
with  you,  send  me  half  of  your  forces ;  and  of 
your  treasure,  instead  of  fifty  talents,  which 
was  the  tribute  you  were  to  pay,  give  Cyaxares 
double  that  sum  for  your  defect  in  the  pay- 
Then  lend  me,"  saiil  he,  a  »handTed 
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more ;  and  I  promise  joa,  that  if  the  gods 
euble  me,  I  will,  in  return  of  what  you  lend 
DM,  either  do  you  soch  serTices  as  shall  be  of 
greater  Talue  ;  or,  if  I  am  able,  will  count  you 
down  the  money  again ;  if  I  am  not  able  to  do 
it,  I  may  then  appear  unable,  but  unjust  I  ean- 
not  be  justly    accounted."    Then  the  Arme- 
nian said :  «  I  conjure  you  by  the  gods,  Gyrus, 
not  to  talk  in  that  manner;  if  you  do  you  will 
sfflict  me ;  but  rather  reckon,"  said  he,  « that 
what  you  leaTe  behind  is  not  less  yours  than 
what  you  cany  off  with  you."    "  Be  it  so," 
•aid  Cyrus ; «« bat.  to  have  your  wife  again,  what 
money  will  yon  give  mel"    «A11  that  I  am 
able,"  said  he.     «  What  for  your  children  1" 
«  And  for  these  too,"  said  he,  ^sU  that  I  am 
able."    «  Here  is  then,"  said  Cyrus, ««  already 
as  much  again  as  you  have.  And  you,TigTane8," 
■aid  he, «  at  what  rate  would  you  purchase  the 
regaining  of  your  wife  1"    Now  he  happened 
to  be  but  lately  married,  and  had  a  very  great 
lo^  for  his  wife.    «  Cyrus,"  said  he,  » to  save 
her  from  servitude  I  would  ransom  her  at  the 
expense  of  my  life."    «  Take  then  your  own 
to  yourself,"  said  he,  ««I  cannot  reckon  (hat 
■he  b  properly  our  captive ;  for  you  never  fled 
lirom  us.    And   do  you,  Armenian  take  your 
wile  and  children  without  paying  any  thing  for 
them,  that  they  may  know  they  come  free  to 
you.    And  now,"  said  he,  "  pray  take  supper 
with  us ;  and  when  thst  is  over,  go  your  wsys 
wherever  you  please."    8o  they  stayed. 

While  they  were  together  in  the  tent,  Cyrus 
inquired  thus  :  «  fell  me,"  said  he, «  Tigrancs, 
where  is  that  man  that  used  to  hunt  with  us, 
•Bd  that  you  seemed  much  to  admire  1"  "  Oh !" 
«id  he, "  and  has  not  this  fsther  of  mine  put 
him  to  death!"    «And  what  crime  did  he 
disooverhim  committing  1"  <<  He  said  that  he 
corrupted  me :  and  yet,  Cyrus,  so  good  and  so 
excellent  a  man  he  was,  that  when  he  was  go- 
ing to  die  he  sent  for  me  and  told  me :    «  Ti- 
P»nei,"  said  he,"  do  not  bear  ill-will  to  your 
frther  for  putting  me  to  death ;  for  he  does  it 
not  out  of  malice,  but  out  of  ignorance.    And 
whaterer  errors  men  fall  into  by  ignorance,  I 
»«Aon  all  such  involuntary."    Cyrus  on  this 
•id : «  Alas !  good  man !"  The  Armenian  then 
■poke  thus :  «  They,  Cyrus,  who  find  strangers 
engaged  in  familiar  commerce  with  their  wives 
do  not  pat  them  to  death,  and  charge  them  as 
endeavouring  to  make  their  wives  more  discreet 
*nd  modest ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  these 
■Mideitroy  that  affection  and  love  their  wives 


have  for  them,  and  for  this  reason  they  treat 
them  as  enemies.  And  I,"  said  he,  w  boi« 
hatred  and  ill-will  to  this  man  because  I  thought 
he  made  my  son  respect  and  admire  him  moie 
than  myself."  Cyrus  then  said:  «By  the 
gods  !"  said  he, «  Armenian,  I  think  you  fiiulty, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  human  nature  is  often 
liable  to  be.  And  do  you,  Tigranes  forgive 
your  father."  Having  at  that  time  dieooursed 
in  this  manner,  and  having  treated  each  other 
with  great  kindness  and  friendship,  as  is  natural 
on  a  reconciliation,  they  mounted,  their  charioto 
in  company  with  the  women,  and  dro^e  away 
well  pleased. 

When  they  came  home  one  talked  of  Cyrus' 
wisdom,  another  of  his  patience  and  resolution, 
another  of  his  mildness :  one  spoke  of  his  beau- 
ty  and  the  smallness  of  his  person ;  and  on  that 
Tigranes  asked  his  wife :  «  And  do  you,"  said 
he, «  Armenian  dame,  think  Cyrus  handsome  t" 
«  Truly,"  said  she,  » I  did  not  look  at  him." 

At  whom  then  did  you  look?"  said  Tigranes, 
«  At  him  who  said  that,  to  save  me  from  ser- 
vitude, he  would  ransom  me  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  life."  And  afrer  some  entertainment 
of  this  kind,  as  was  usual,  they  went  together 
to  rest 

The  next  day  the  Armenian  sent  presents 
of  friendship  to  Cyrus,  and  to  the  wh<de  army : 
he  sent  orders  to  those  of  his  people  that  were 
to  serve  in  this  expedition  to  attend  on  the  third 
day ;  and  he  paid  down  double  the  sum  of 
money  that  Cyrus  had  mentioned.  Cyrus,  ac- 
cepting the  sum  he  had  expressed,  sent  the  rest 
back,  and  asked :  «  Which  of  them  would  com- 
mand the  army,  whether  his  son  or  himself V 
They  both  spoke  together,  and  the  father  said : 
"  Either  of  us  that  you  shall  order."  The  son 
said :  « I  assure  you,  Cyrus,  that  I  will  not 
leave  you,  though  I  serve  in  the  army  as  a 
slave."  Cyrus,  laughing  at  this,  said :  « What 
would  one  give,"  said  he, « that  your  wife  heard 
you  were  to  carry  baggage !"  "There  is  no 
need,"  said  he,  « that  she  should  hear,  for  I  will 
carry  her  with  me ;  and  by  that  means  she  may 
see  what  I  do."  «  But  it  is  full  time,"  said  he, 
« that  you  had  all  things  ready  to  attend  us." 
«  Count  on  it,"  said  he,  « that  we  will  be  pre- 
sent at  the  time  with  all  things  ready  that  my 
fether  affords  us."  When  the  soldiers  had  been 
all  thus  entertained,  and  treated  as  friends,  they 
went  to  rest 

n.  The  next  day  Cyrus,  taking  Tigranes 
with  him,  and  the  best  of  the  Median  horse,  to- 
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getber  wiih  u  many  of  hit  own  friends  at  be 
tbought  proper,  marched  round,  viewing  the 
eouDtiy,  and  examining  where  to  build  a  for* 
treea.  When  they  came  to  a  certain  eminence 
he  asked  Tigranea  wluch  were  the  mountains 
from  whence  the  Chaldeans  made  their  incup- 
nons  to  plunder  the  country.  Tigranea  show- 
ed them  to  him.  He  then  inquired  again: 
«<And  are  these  mountains  entirely  desert!" 
M  No,  truly,"  said  he ;  «  but  they  have  always 
certain  scouts  there,  who  give  notice  to  the  rest 
of  whatever  they  observe."  «And  what  do 
they  do,"  said  he,  «  when  they  have  this  no- 
tice?" '*They  all  then  run  to  the  eminences 
to  defend  themselves,  every  one  as  fast  as  he 
can."  Cyrus  gave  attention  to  these  things 
and,  viewing  around,  he  observed  a  great  part 
of  the  Armenian  territory  to  be  desert  and  un< 
cultivated  by  reason  of  the  war.  They  then 
retired  to  the  camp ;  and,  taking  their  supper, 
went  to  rest 

The  next  day  Tigranea,  with  all  things  ready 
provided,  joined  him;  having  four  thousand 
horse,  ten  thousand  archers,  and  as  many  tar- 
feteen  with  him.  Cyrus  at  the  time  they 
ioined  him  made  a  sacrifice.  When  the  vic- 
tims appeared  to  portend  things  fortunate  and 
happy,  he  anmmoned  the  leaders  o^the  Persians 
and  Modes ;  and,  when  they  were  together,  he 
spoke  to  them  to  this  effect :  «  Friends !  those 
mountains  that  we  see  belonging  to  the  Chal- 
deans ;  if  we  can  seize  them,  and  have  a  fortress 
on  the  summit,  both  Armenians  and  Chaldeans 
will  be  obliged  to  act  with  modesty  and  sub- 
mission towards  us.  Our  sacrifice  promises  us 
raecess;  and  in  the  execution  of  a  design 
nothing  fiivours  the  inclination  of  men  so  much 
as  despatch.  If  we  prevent  the  enemy  and 
gain  the  mountaina  before  they  assemble,  we 
may  either  take  the  summit  entirely  without  a 
blow,  or  shall  have  but  few  and  weak  enemies 
to  deal  with.  Of  all  labours  therefore,  there  is 
none  more  easy  or  more  free  from  danger  than 
msolutely  to  bngr  the  fatigue  of  despatch.  Haste, 
then,  to  arms !  and  do  you,  Medea,  march  on 
our  left ;  and  of  you,  Armenians,  let  half  march 
on  our  right,  and  the  other  half  lead  on  in  front 
before  us ;  and  do  you,  the  horse,  follow  in  the 
rear ;  exhorting  us,  and  pushing  us  up  before 
yon ;  and  if  any  one  acti  rsmiasly,  do  not  you 
aoffiMT  him  to  do  so." 

Cyrus  haying  s4id  this  led  on,  drawing  the 
several  companies  into  single  files.  The  Chal- 
deans,  as  looii  as  they  perceived  that  their 


heights  were  going  to  be  attacked,  gave  their 
signal  to  their  people,  hallooed  out  to  eack 
other,  and  ran  together.  Cyrus  then  gave  omt 
orders  in  this  manner ;  <«  Men  of  Persia !  the^ 
give  us  the  signal  of  despatch ;  if  we  pieveDt 
them  in  gaining  the  heights,  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  will  be  of  no  significance."  The  Cbal-  * 
deans  had  every  one  his  shield  and  two  jav«-r 
tins;  they  are  said  to  be  the  moet  warkik4  i 
people  of  all  in  that  part  of  the  worid.  Where 
they  are  wanted  they  serve  far  hire,  being  a 
warlike  people  and  poor ;  for  their  country  is 
mountainous,  and  but  little  of  it  fertile  and 
rich.  As  Cyrus'  men  approached  the  heights* 
Tigranea,  marching  with  Cyrus,  spoke  to  him 
thus :  «  Cyrus,"  said  he,  **  do  you  know  that  we 
must  presently  come  to  action,  and  that  the 
Armenians  will  not  stand  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  1"  Cyrus,  telling  him  that  he  knew  it, 
made  it  presently  be  declared  to  the  Peraians 
that  they  should  hold  themselves  in  readineaa^ 
as  being  immediately  to  fiiU  on ;  and  to  pur- 
sue, as  soon  as  the  fiying  Armenians  drew  ihm 
enemy  down  so  as  to  be  near  them.  80  the 
Armenians  led  on ;  the  Chaldeans,  who  were 
on  the  place,  immediately  on  the  approach  of  ^ 
the  Armenians  set  up  a  cry ;  and,  according  to  ' 
their  custom,  ran  on  them :  the  Armenians,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  did  not  stand  to  them. 
When  the  pursying  Chaldesina  saw  swordsmen 
fronting  them,  and  marching  up,  they  somo  of 
them  came  up  dose,  and  were  presently  killed ; 
some  fled,  and  some  were  taken;  and  the 
heights  were  immediately  gained.  And  soon  as 
Cyrus'  men  had  gained  the  heights,  they  saw 
the  habitations  of  the  Chaldeana,  and  perceived 
them  flying  from  such  of  those  habitations  as 
were  near.  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  the  army  waa 
got  together,  ordered  them  to  dinner.  When 
dinner  was  over,  having  got  information  of  tho 
place  where  the  Chaldeans  planted  their  watch» 
he  nndertook  the  building  of  a  fortress,  thai 
was  very  strong,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
He  ordered  Tigranea  to  send  his  father,  and 
bid  him  come  away  with  all  the  carpenters  and 
builden  he  could  get  The  meesenger  went 
his  way  to  the  Armenian.  Cyrua  applied  him- 
self to  the  building,  with  all  the  workmen  ha 
had  at  that  time  with  him. 

Meanwhile  they  brought  Cyrus  the  prisoners* 
some  bound,  and  some  wounded.  As  soon  aa 
he  saw  them  he  ordered  thoee  that  were  bound 
to  be  loosed ;  and,  sending  for  the  phjraiciana* 
he  ordered  them  to  take  cara  of  the  wounded. 
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He  then  told  tlie  Chaldeans  that  he  was  not 
come  either  with  a  desire  to  destroy  them,*  or 
with  inclination  to  make  war  on  them ;  but 
with  intention  to  make  peace  between  the 
Armenians  and  Chaldeans.  « Before  we  got 
possession  of  your  mountains,  I  know  you  had 
no  desire  of  peace :  your  own  concerns  were 
in  safety ;  the  effects  of  the  Armenians  you 
plundered  at  your  pleasuns.  But  now  you  see 
the  conditioa  you  are  in.  Those  of  you  there- 
fore that  have  been  taken,  I  dismiss  to  your 
homes,  and  allow  you,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  Chaldeans,  to  consult  amongst  yonr- 
seWes,  whether  yon  incline  to  make  war  with 
us,  or  to  be  our  friends :  if  war  be  your  choice, 
come  no  more  hither  without  arms,  if  you  are 
wise :  if  you  think  peace  for  your  torn,  come 
without  arms.  And,  if  you  are  friends,  it  shall 
be  my  care  that  your  affairs  shall  be  established 
on  the  best  footing.''  The  Chaldeans  having 
heard  these  things,  after  many  praises  bestowed 
on  Cyrus,  and  many  assurances  of  friendship 
snd  trust  given  him  went  home. 

The  Armenian,  as  soon  as  he  heard  what 
Cyrus  had  done,  and  the  request  he  made  him, 
took  carpenters  with  him,  and  all  things  else 
that  he  thought  necessary,  and  came  to  Cyrus 
with  all  possible  despatch.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
Cyrus  he  said  to  him :  "  O  Cyrus !  how  few 
things  in  futurity  are  men  able  to  foresee !  and 
how  many  projects  do  we  undertake !  I  have 
endeavoured  on  this  occasion  to  obtain  liberty, 
snd  I  became  more  a  slave  than  ever :  and, 
after  having  been  made  captive,  and  thinking 
our  destruction  certain,  we  now  again  appear 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  greater  safety  and  se- 
eority  than  ever :  for  these  men  never  ceased 
doing  us  all  manner  of  mischief;  and  I  now 
find  them  just  in  the  condition  I  wished.  And 
be  it  known  to  you,"  said  he,  "  Cyrus,  that  to 
have  so  driven  the  Chaldeans  from  these 
heighti,  I  would  have  given  many  times  the 
money  you  received  from  me ;  and  the  services 
you  promiaed  to  do  us  when  you  took  the 
money  you  have  now  so  fully  performed,  that 
we  appear  to  be  brought  under  new  obligations 
to  you,  which,  if  we  are  not  very  bad  men,  we 
■hall  be  ashamed  not  to  discharge ;  and  what- 
ever returns  we  make,  we  shall  not  be  found 
to  have  done  so  much  as  such  a  benefactor  de- 
■erves."    Thus  spoke  the  Armenian. 

The  Chaldeans  came  back,  begging  of  Cyrus 
to  make  peace  with  them.  Then  Cyrus  asked 
them :  «  ChaUeaiui!'*  said  he,  « is  it  on  any 


other  consideration  that  you  desire  peace^  or  is 
it  only  because  you  think  you  shall  live  with 
mora  security  in  peace  than  if  yon  continue 
the  war,  since  we  ourselves  told  you  so  V* 
« We  have  other  considerations,"  said  tho 
Chaldeans.  <«  And  what,"  said  he, «« if  there  are 
still  other  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  you  by 
peace  1 "  «  We  shall  be  still  the  more  pleased,'^ 
said  they.  «<  Do  you  think,  therefore,"  said  he, 
u  that  your  being  a  poor  and  needy  people  is 
caused  by  any  thing  else  but  by  the  want  of 
good  land."  They  agreed  with  him  in  this. 
M  Well,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  »•  would  you  will- 
ingly be  at  liberty  to  cultivate  as  much  of  the 
Armenian  territory  as  you  pleased,  paying  the 
same  for  it  that  the  Armenians  do  1"  «  Yes," 
said  they,  <•  if  we  could  be  secure  that  we 
should  not  be  injured."  «  What  say  you,  then, 
Armenian  1"  said  he,  <»  would  you  be  willing 
to  have  your  waste  land  cultivated  on  terms 
that  the  fanners  of  it  shall  pay  you  the  settled 
dues  ?"  The  Armenian  said  he  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  have  it  so ;  for  bis  revenue  would 
be  much  improved  by  it.  «<  And  you,"  said  he, 
**  Chaldeans,  since  you  have  mountains  that  are 
fertile,  would  you  consent  that  the  Armenians 
should  use  them  for  pasture,  on  condition  that 
they  who  make  use  of  them  shall  pay  what  is 
just  and  reasonable  t"  The  Chaldeans  said 
that  they  would ;  for  it  would  be  a  considerable 
profit  to  them,  without  any  labour.  «  And  you» 
Armenian,"  said  he,  **  would  you  make  use  of 
the  pastures  of  these  men,  if  by  allowing  a 
smaU  profit  to  the  Chaldeans,  you  might  make 
a  much  greater  profit  by  it  yourselves  1" 
"  Readily,"  said  he,  <*  if  I  thought  I  might 
do  it  securely."  «  And  securely  you  might 
do  it,"  said  he,  "  if  the  summito  were  in 
the  hands  of  your- friends."  The  Armenians 
agreed : «  But,  truly,"  said  the  Chaldeans,  «<  we 
should  not  be  able  to  cultivate  securely,  neither 
the  lands  of  these  people,  nor  our  own,  if  they 
are  in  possession  of  the  summits."  *<  But  sup- 
pose," said  he,  «<  the  summite  are  possessed  by 
such  as  are  friends  to  you."  "  Thus,  indeed," 
said  they,  <*  things  might  do  very  well."  "  But, 
indeed,"  said  the  Armenian,  «  things  will  not 
be  well  with  us  if  these  men  come  to  be  again 
possessed  of  the  summito :  especially  when  they 
are  fortified."  Then  Cyrus  said :  *<  Thus  there* 
fore  I  will  do :  I  will  give  up  the  summito  to 
neither  of  you,  but  we  will  keep  them  ourselves: 
and  if  either  of  you  injure  the  other,  we  will  take 
part  with  the  injured."  When  they  heard  this 
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they  both  of  them  gtva  their  tpplanie,  and 
•aid :  <«  Tbua  only  can  the  peace  be  firm  and 
stable."  On  thia  they  gave  and  received,  mn- 
loaliy,  aanuancea  of  friendahip  and  tmat,  and 
atipulated  to  be  both  of  them  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  to  intermarry,  to  culti- 
vate, and  feed  each  other's  lands  reciprocally, 
and  to  f>e  common  allies  and  supporters  of 
each  other  against  whosoever  should  injure 
either  of  them.  Thus  were  these  mattere 
then  transacted  ;  and  these  agreements  then 
made  between  the  Chaldeans  and  the  possessor 
of  Armenia,  subsist  still  to  this  day.  When 
the  agreements  were  made  they  both  presently 
applied  themselves  with  zeal  to  the  building  of 
this  fortress,  as  a  common  guard :  and  they 
jointly  furnished  all  things  necessary  towards 
it 

When  evening  came  on  he  took  both  parties 
to  sup  with  him,  as  being  now  friends.  As 
they  were  at  supper,  one  of  the  Chaldeans 
said :  «  That  these  things  were  such  as  all  the 
rest  of  them  wished  for ;  but  that  there  were 
some  of  the  Chaldeans  who  lived  by  plunder, 
and  who  neither  knew  how  to  apply  themselves 
to  work,  nor  were  able  to  do  it,  being  accus- 
tomed to  live  by  war ;  for  they  were  always 
employed  on  plunder,  or  hired  out  on  some 
service ;  frequently  to  the  king  of  the  Indians ; 
for  he  is  one,"  said  they,  "  that  abounds  in 
gold:  and  frequently  to  Astyages."  Then 
Cyrus  said :  **  And  why  do  they  not  engage 
themselves  to  me  1  for  I  will  give  tbem  as  much 
as  any  other  ever  gave."  They  consented, 
and  aaid  :  «  Th  it  there  would  be  a  great  many 
that  would  willingly  engage  in  his  service.'' 
These  things  were  accordingly  agreed. 

Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  beard  that  the  Chal- 
deans frequently  went  to  serve  under  the  Indian, 
and  remembering  that  there  were  certain  per- 
sons that  came  from  him  to  the  Medes.  to  ap- 
prise themselves  of  the  Median  affairs,  and 
went  thence  to  the  enemy,  to  get  an  insight 
likewise  into  their  affaire,  he  was  desirous  that 
the  Indian  should  be  informed  of  what  he  had 
done :  he  therefore  began  a  discourse  to  this 
effect :  «  Tell  me,**  said  he,  "  Armenian  and 
you,  Chaldeans,  if  I  should  send  one  of  my 
people  to  the  Indian,  would  you  send  with 
him  some  of  yours,  who  should  direct  bim  in 
his  way,  and  act  in  concert  with  him  to  obtain 
from  the  Indian  the  things  that  I  desire  ?  for 
I  would  procure  some  farther  addition  to  my 
treasure,  (hat  I  may  have  what  will  fully  suffice 


to  discharge  the  pay  of  those  to  whom  it  be- 
comes due,  and  to  honour  and  rewaid  such  of 
my  fellow-soldiers  as  are  deserving.  On  thaaa 
accounts  I  would  have  plenty  of  treaaare ;  I 
think  I  want  it ;  and  to  spare  you  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me ;  for  I  now  reckon  you  our 
friends.  But  from  the  Indian  I  would  gladly 
accept  something,  if  he  would  give  it  me.  The 
me«»nger  therefore  that  I  desiie  yon  to  give 
guides  and  aasistants  to,  when  he  goto  thither 
shaU  say  thus:  'Prince  of  India,  Cyrus  has 
sent  me  to  you :  he  says  that  he  is  in  want  of 
money,  expecting  another  army  from  Peiaia 
(and  in  reality  I  do  expect  it,  said  he)  :  if  yoa 
send  him  therefore  as  much  as  you  can  con- 
veniently, he  aasures  you  that,  if  the  gods  give 
a  happy  issue  to  his  affairs,  he  will  do  hie 
endeavours  to  make  you  think  that  you  have 
taken  a  happy  step  in  gratifying  him.'  Thia 
he  shaU  say  from  me.  Do  you  on  the  other 
hand  send  him  word  by  your  people  that  you 
.think  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  you.  And  if 
we  get  any  thing  from  him,"  aaid  he,  <»  we  shall, 
have  all  things  in  great  plenty:  if  we  get 
nothing,  we  shall  know  that  we  owe  him  no 
thanks,  and  that  as  to  him,  we  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  regulate  all  our  affairs  as  best  suits 
our  own  interests."  Thus  said  Cyrus,  count- 
ing on  it,  that  those  of  the  Armenians  and 
Chaldeans  that  went  on  this  message  would 
say  such  things  of  him,  as  he  himself  desired 
all  men  should  say  and  hear  concerning  him. 
Then  at  the  proper  time  they  broke  up  their 
company  in  the  tent,  and  went  to  rest. 

in.  The  next  day  Cyrus  sent  away  his 
messenger,  charging  him  with  all  that  he  had 
before  expressed.  The  Armenian  and  the 
Chaldeans  sent  with  him  such  men  as  they 
judged  most  proper  to  act  in  concert  with  him, 
and  to  relate  such  things  concerning  Cyrus  as 
were  just  and  worthy  of  him. 

After  this  Cyrus  having  supplied  the  fortress 
with  a  sufficient  garrison,  and  with  all  things 
necessary,  and  leaving  as  governor  a  certain 
Mede,  one  that  he  judged  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  Cyaxares,  marched  away,  taking 
with  him  both  the  army  that  he  came  with, 
t.:d  that  which  he  had  from  the  Armenians  ss 
well  as  the  men  he  had  from  the  Chaldeans, 
who  amounted  to  about  four  thousand,  and 
thought  themselves  better  than  all  the  rest. 

When  he  came  down  into  the  inhsbited 
country,  not  one  of  the  Armenians,  neither, 
man  nor  woman,  kept  within  doors,  but  all 
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went  oat  and  met  Mm,  being  oveijoyed  tt  the 
peace,  and  ranniog  oat  with  whatever  they  had 
of  greatest  ▼alue.  The  Armenian  was  not  at 
all  oneasy  at  these  things,  thinking  that  Cyrus, 
by  means  of  these  honours  that  were  thus  paid 
him  by  all,  would  be  the  better  pleased.  At 
last,  likewise,  the  wife  of  the  Armenian  met 
him,  having  her  daughters  with  her,  atfd  her 
younger  son,  and,  together  with  other  presents, 
she  brought  that  treasure  that  Cyrus  had  before 
refused.  Cyrus,  when  he  saw  her,  said  :  «  You 
shall  not  make  me  such  a  sort  of  man  as  to  run 
up  and  down  the  world  bestowing  my  services 
for  money ! — Go  your  ways,  women,  and  keep 
all  this  treasure  that  you  bring,  and  do  not  give 
it  to  the  Armenian  again  to  bury ;  but  equip 
your  son  with  it,  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
and  send  him  to  the  wars;  and  out  of  the 
remainder  supply  yourself, your  husband,  your 
daughteis,  and  your  sons,  with  every  thing, 
whether  for  use  or  ornament,  that  may  make 
yon  pass  your  days  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
handsome  Aiannec :  let  it  suffice  us  to  lay  our 
bodies  under  ground,  eveiy  one  of  us  when  we 
die.**  Having  said  this  he  marched  on ;  the 
Armenian  attended  on  him,  as  all  the  rest  like, 
wise  did,  calling  him,  aloud,  « their  benefactor, 
and  an  excellent  man !"  Thus  they  did  till 
they  had  conducted  him  out  of  their  territory. 
The  Armenian  sent  a  greater  force  with  him, 
being  now  at  peace  at  home.  So  Cyrus  went 
away,  not  only  enriched  with  the  treasure  he 
had  received,  but  by  means  of  his  conduct  he 
had  laid  up  a  much  greater  store,  and  could 
supply  himself  whenever  he  wanted.  Tb^y 
then  encamped  on  the  borders.  The  next  day 
he  sent  the  army  and  treasure  to  Cyaxares, 
who  was  at  hand,  as  he  had  said  he  would  be. 
He  with  Tigranes,  and  the  principal  Penians, 
hunted  where  they  met  with  game,  and  diverted 
themselves. 

When  he  came  into  Media  he  distributed 
money  to  his  centurions,  as  much  as  he  thought 
sufficient  for  each  of  them,  and  that  they  might 
have  wherewithal  to  reward  such  of  their  men 
under  them  as  they  might  happen  to  be  parti- 
cttlarly  pleased  with :  for  he  thought  that  if 
every  one  rendered  his  part  of  the  army  praise, 
worthy,  the  whole  would  be  set  right  to  his 
^  hands.  And  if  he  any  where  observed  any 
'.   thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 

Ithe  army,  he  purchased  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
inost  deserving ;  reckoning  that  whatever  his 


men  were  possessed  of  that  was  beautiful  and 
noble,  it  was  all  an  ornament  to  himself. 

When  he  had  made  a  distribution  amongst 
them  out  of  what  he  had  received,  then,  in  an 
assembly  of  centurions,  captains,  and  all  others 
that  he  particularly  esteemed,  he  spoke  to  this 
effect:  "Friends!  a  particular  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  seems  now  to  attend  us,  both  be- 
cause we  have  plenty,  and  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  what  enables  us  to  bestow  rewards 
where  we  desire,  and  to  be  rewarded  every  one 
according  to  his  meriL  But  then  we  ought  by 
all  means  to  remember  what  the  things  are 
that  have  procured  us  these  advantages,  and  on 
examination  you  will  find  them  to  be  these : 
our  being  watehful  on  the  proper  occasions, 
our  being  laborious,  our  despateh,  and  our  not 
giving  way  to  the  enemy.  It  is  our  part  ther^ 
fore  to  continue  thus  brave  men  for  the  future ; 
determining  with  ourselves  that  obedience  and 
resolution,  labour  and  hazard,  on  the  proper 
occasions,  are  things  that  produce  great  plea, 
sures  and  great  advantages." 

But  Cyrus  considered  how  well  the  bodies 
of  his  men  stood  with  respect  to  their  being 
able  to  undergo  all  military  labours,  how  well 
their  minds  were  disposed  with  respect  to  • 
contempt  of  the  enemy,  how  skilful  they  were 
in  all  things  fitting,  each  in  their  several  sorto 
of  arms,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  ail  well 
disposed  with  respect  to  obedience  to  their 
commanders;  from  all  this  therefore  he  now 
desired  to  come  to  action  with  I  he  enemy, 
knowing  that  by  delay  some  part  or  other  of  u 
noble  preparation  comes  to  change  and  fhil  in 
the  commander's  hands.  .\nd  besides,  observ- 
ing that  from  a  contention  in  things  wherein 
men  are  ambitious  to  exceed,  the  soldiers  had 
contracted  envy  and  ill-will  to  each  other ;  he 
was  for  this  reason  desirous  to  lead  them  as 
soon  as  possible  out  into  the  enemy's  country  ; 
knowing  that  common  dangers  make  friends, 
and  fellow-combatanto  keep  in  a  friendly  dis. 
position  one  towards  another ;  and  that  in  this 
circumstance,  they  neither  envy  those  that  are 
finely  armed,  nor  those  that  are  ambitious  of 
glory ;  but  that  even  such  men  themselves  rather 
applaud  and  esteem  others  that  are  like  them, 
accounting  them  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
public  service.  80,  in  the  first  place,  he  com- 
pletely armed  them  all,  and  formed  them  into 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  order  that  was  pos- 
sible.    He  then  summoned  the  commanderi 
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of  tMi  tbomandg,  the  eomimaden  of  thouModty 
the  oentarioni,  and  ceptaiot,  for  theee  were 
exempt  firom  being  reckoned  of  the  nnmber  of 
thoee  that  eonatituted  the  military  rank ;  and 
when  they  were  to  execate  any  orders  from  the 
eommander>in.4^ef,  or  to  transmit  any  parti. 
enlar  directions  to  others ;  yet  thus  there  was 
nothing  left  confused  and  without  rule,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  men  were  preserved  in  order 
by  thedommandersoftweWesandsixes.  When 
the  proper  pMsons  were  assembled,  he  conductr 
ed  them  about  with  him,  and  showed  them  ail 
that  was  right  and  in  proper  order,  and  taught 
them  in  what  consisted  the  strength  of  every 
ally.  And  when  he  had  raised  in  these  men  a 
desire  of  doing  something,  he  bade  them  go  to 
their  several  ^Minct  bodies,  teach  them  what 
he  had  taught  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
inspire  them  all  with  a  desire  of  action,  that 
they  might  set  forward  with  all  possible  ardour. 
And  he  bade  them  in  the  morning  attend  at 
Cyaxares*  door.  They  then  retired,  and  did 
as  they  were  ordered. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
the  proper  persons  attended  at  the  doors ;  and 
Cyrus,  entering  in  with  tbem  to  Cyaxares,  be- 
gan a  discourse  to  this  effect :  «  I  know,  Cy- 
axares," said  he,  « that  what  I  am  going  to  say 
Is  not  less  your  opinion  than  it  is  our  own,  but 
perhaps  you  may  be  unwilling  to  express  it, 
lest  yon  should  seem  to  pat  us  in  mind  of 
marching  away,  as  if  the  maintaining  of  us 
were  burthensome  and  uneasy  to  you.  There, 
fore,  stnee  you  are  silent,  I  will  speak  both  for 
you  and  for  ourselves. — Since  we  are  prepared 
and  ready,  it  is  the  opinion  of  us  all,  not  to 
delay  engaging  the  enemy  till  after  they  have 
broken  in  on  your  country,  and  not  to  sit  down, 
and  wait  here  in  the  territory  of  our  friends ; 
but  to  march  with  all  possible  despatch  into 
the  enemy's  country.  For  now  that  we  are  in 
your  territory,  we  are  forced,  against  our  wills, 
to  injure  yon  many  ways ;  but  if  we  march  into 
the  enemy's  country,  we  shall,  with  pleasure,  do 
them  mischief  Then  it  ii  y  on  that  now  main, 
tain  us,  and  at  a  great  expense.  If  we  cany 
the  war  abroad,  we  shall  be  maintained  on  the 
enemy's  country.  But  then,  indeed,  if  our 
danger  was  to  be  greater  there  than  it  is  here, 
perhaps  the  safest  course  should  be  taken ;  bat 
they  will  be  the  same  men,  whether  we  wait 
here  for  them,  or  march  into  th^ir  own  country, 
and  meet  them.  And  we  shall  be  the  same, 
whether  we  receive  them  here,  as  they  come  j 


OB  u%  mareh  up  to  them  and  attack 
But  we  shall  have  the  minds  of  our  men  m 
better  condition,  and  more  animated,  if  iPS 
starch  to  the  enemy,  and  seem  not  to  get  aaglit 
of  them  against  our  wills.  They  will  haire  a 
much  greater  terror  of  us  when  they  shall  I 
that  we  do  not  sit  at  home  in  dread,  and  I 
fied  with  them ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  we  per- 
ceive them  advandng,  we  march  and  meet 
them,  in  order  to  close  with  them  as  soon  ae 
possible ;  and  that  we  do  not  wait  till  our  own 
country  is  distressed  by  them;  but  that  we 
prevent  them  and  lay  their  lands  waste.  And 
then,"  said  he,  •<  if  we  strike  terror  into  them. 
and  raise  courage  in  ourselves,  I  take  this  to 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us.  Thus  I  reekon 
the  danger  to  be  much  less  to  us,  and  much 
greater  to  the  enemy.  And  my  fiither  always 
said,  you  yourself  say,  and  all  others  agree^  that 
battles  are  decided  rather  by  the  courage  and 
spirits  of  men,  than  by  the  strength  of  their 
bodies."  Thus  he  spoke,  and  Cyaxares  re. 
plied :  «  O  Cyrus  I  and  you  the  rest  of  the 
Persians,  do  not  imagine  that  the  maintaining 
you  is  burdensome  and  uneasy  to  me.  Bot 
indeed,  the  marching  into  the  enemy's  oountiy 
seems  now  to  me  to  be  Uie  better  course." 
«  Since,  therefore,"  said  Cyrus,  «  we  agree  in 
opinion,  let  us  make  all  things  ready,  and  if  our 
sacred  rights  signify  the  approbatioB  of  the  gods^ 
let  us  depart  as  soon  as  possible." 

On  this,  giving  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  make  / 
all  things  ready,  Cyrus  made  a  sacrifice,  first 
to  Regal  Jove,  then  to  the  other  deities  $  and 
prayed  that  they  would  vouchsafiB  to  be  con. 
ductors  to  the  army,  good  and  gracious  assist- 
ants and  friends,  and  direct  them  in  all  happy 
courses!  He  invoked  likewiw  the  heroes, 
inhabitants  and  guardians  of  the  land  of  Me. 
dia.  When  he  had  sacrificed  happily,  and  the 
whole  army  was  formed  on  the  borders,  meet- 
ing with  happy  auguries  he  fell  into  the  ene^ 
my's  country.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed  the 
borders,  he  performed  propitiatory  rites  to  the 
earth  by  libations,  to  the  gods  by  sacrifice; 
and  implored  the  favour  of  the  heroes,  inhabi. 
tants  of  Assyria.  And  having  done  this,  he 
again  sacrificed  to  Paternal  Jove ;  and  whatever 
other  deity  occurred  to  him,  he  neglected  none. 

When  these  things  were  duly  performed, 
making  the  foot  advance  at  a  small  distance 
forward  they  encamped;  and  making  excur- 
sions around  with  Uie  horse,  they  fumiriied 
themselves  with  great  quantities  of  ail  kinds 
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ni  booty.    Then  changing  their  eneampnienle, 
•nd  being  pvo^ed  with  all  things  necesaaiy  in 
nbuadonoe,  and  laying  the  conntiy  waatc^  they 
'Waited  for  the  enemy.     When  they  were  aaid 
to  be  advancing,  and  not  to  be  at  the  dietanoe 
of  elK>Te  two  days'  march,  then  Cynu  aaid : 
•>  No^vr,  Cyazaree,  ia  the  time  for  nt  to  march 
end  meet  them,  and  not  to  appear,  either  to  the 
enemy  or  to  onr  own  people,  afraid  of  advancing 
egainet  them ;  bat  let  na  make  it  evident  tiiat 
"We  do  not  come  to  a  battle  widi  them  against 
onr  wills."    When  Cyaxares  had  agreed,  they 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  keeping  always 
in  orderj  and  marching  each  day  aa  iar  as  they 
thongbt  it  proper :  they  took  Uieir  sapper  by 
day-light,  and  made  no  fires  in  their  camp  1^ 
night,  bnt  made  them  before  the  front  of  the 
camp,  that  by  means  of  these  fires  they  might 
perceive  if  any  people  approached  in  the  night, 
and  naight  not  be  seen  themselves  by  the  ap- 
proechers ;  and  they  firequently  made  dieir  fires 
behind  the  camp,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ene- 
my ;  so  that  the  enemy's  people  that  were  sent 
ont  fat  intelligence  sometimes  fell  in  with  the 
advanced  guards,  thinking  themselves  to  be  still 
at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  becatne  the  fires 
were  behind. 

The  AsByrians  then,  and  these  that  attended 
them,  as  soon  as  the  armies  were  near  to  each 
other,  threw  np  an  entrenchment  round  them- 
selves ;  a  thing  that  the  barbarian  kings  practise 
to  this  day  when  they  encamp,  and  they  do  it 
with  ease  by  means  of  their  maWtade  of  hands ; 
for  tfaey  know  that  an  army  of  horse  in  the 
mght  is  eonfissed  and  unwieldy,  especially  if 
they  are  barbarian :  for  they  have  their  horses 
lied  down  to  their  mangen,  and  if  they  are  at- 
ttcked,  if  is  troublesome  in  the  night  to  loose 
the  horses,  to  bridle  them,  and  to  put  on  them 
their  breastplates  and  other  Aimiture;  and 
when  th^  have  mounted  their  horses,  it  is  ab- 
soiotely  impossible  to  march  them  throngfa  the 
eamp.  On  all  these  accounts,  both  they  and 
others  of  them  thro#  up  an  entrenchment  round 
Aemselves;  and  they  imagine  that  their  being 
e&trenched  pats  it  hi  their  power,  as  long  as 
they  please  to  avoid  fighting.  And  doing 
fhns,  they  approached  each  other. 

When  they  were  advanced  to  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  parasang,  the  Assyrians  encamped 
ID  die  manner  before  expressed,  in  a  post  en- 
trendked,  batexpoaed  fo  view;  Cyrus  in  a 
place  the  moat  concealed  that  was  possible, 
tM  villages  rtid  liaattg  gMMInds  befoite  him, 
6 


Reckoning  that  all  things  hostile  that  disfedVar 
themselves'on  a  seddeB,  are  the  more  terrible 
to  the  opposite  party.  And  both  parties  that 
night,  posting  advanced  guards,  as  wis  proper, 
went  to  rest^ 

The  next  day  the  Assyrian,  and  Cr«esQs»  aiid 
the  ether  leaders,  gave  their  armsearest  in  tfaear 
strong  eamp.  Cyras  and  Cyaxarei  Waited  in 
order  of  battle,  as  intending  to  fight,  if  the 
enemy  advanced.  When  it  appeared  timt  the 
enemy  would  not  stir  oat  of  their  eAtrendit- 
ment,  nor  come  to  a  battle  that  day,  Cycsarea 
summoned  Cyrus,  and  all  the  other  proper 
persons  to  him,  and  spoke  to  dns  efiect :  **  It 
is  my  opinion,  firiends,"  said  he,  "that  we 
should  march,  in  the  order  we  are  in^  op^  to  the 
entrenchment  of  tiiese  men,  and  rfiow  them 
that  we  are  desirous  to  come  to  a  battle ;  for  by 
this  means,"  said  he, » if  they  do  not  come  out 
to  as,  our  men  will  act  with  the  move  courage 
against  them;  and  the  enemy,  observing  our 
boldness,  will  be  the  more  terrified."  This 
was  his  opinion :  but  Cyrus  said :  «  By  tife 
gods !  Cyaxares,  we  must  by  no  means  net  in 
this  manner ;  for  if  we  now  discover  ourseNee, 
and  march  as  you  desire,  the  enemy  wilt  see  as 
advancing  towards  them,  and  will  bp  hi  tfo 
manner  of  fear  of  us,  knowing  themseWes^  to  be 
in  a  situation  secure  from  any  danger ;  and 
after  having  made  this  march,  when  we  shitf  1 
retreat,  then  again,  seeing  our  number  mudi 
inferior  to  theirs,  they  will  have  a  contem]^  ^r 
us,  and  to-morrow  wiH  march  oat  With  Minds 
more  firm  and  resolute.  But  now,"  said  he, 
"  thattheyknow  we  are  At  hand.  Without  sifte- 
ing  us,  be  assured  they  do  not  contemn  as$  but 
are  solicitous  to  know  how  things  stand ;  iTnd 
are,  I  know  very  well,  continually  taken  up  hi 
debating  about  vs.  But  when  they  march  ottt, 
then  ought  we,  at  onee,  to  make  our  appeal 
ance,  march  instantly,  and  close  with  Aem, 
taking  them  af  the  advantage  we  have  herefo- 
fore  desired."  Cyrus  having  spoken  (has, 
CyaxareA  and  the  rest  agreed  in  opiiiiett  wilh 
him.  Then,  having  taken  their  Btt|4>en^  plaoM 
their  guards,  and  made  many  fires  in  the  firottt, 
beft>Te  these  guards,  they  went  to  reirt. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  mo^yng,  Cyrus, 
with  a  crown  on  his  head,  made  a  sacrifice ; 
and  ordered  the  rest  of  the  fldike-honoihred  to 
attend  the  holy  rites  with  <Srowns.  When  Che 
sacrifice  was  over  Cyrus  cdled  them  together, 
and  said :  «The  gods,  IHendii,  a»  the  divinerp 
say,  and'  ae  I  myself  tl^  d»  foHell  that  ll^ 
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will  be  a  battle.  Tbey  giTe  ub  Tictorj,  and 
piomiM  Hi  n&tj  by  the  ▼ictima.  I  onghl  per- 
haps to  be  aahamed  to  direct  what  sort  of  men 
you  ought  to  show  younelves  on  such  an  oc- 
casion; for  I  know  yoa  understand  those 
things  as  well  as  I  do ;  that  yoa  have  practised 
and  learned,  and  continue  to  learn,  all  the  same 
things  that  I  have  done ;  so  that  you  may  just- 
ly instruct  others  in  them :  but  if,  perhaps,  you 
may  not  have  taken  exact  notice  of  them,  pray 
hear :  Those  men  that  we  have  lately  admirted 
as  our  fellow-combatants,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make  like  ourselves,  it  is  your  part  to  put 
them  in  mind  for  what  purposes  we  are  all 
maintained  by  Cyaxares ;  what  the  things  are 
that  we  practiw,  and  have  invited  them  to,  and 
wherein  they  said  they  would  joyfully  be  our 
rivals :  and  put  them  in  mind  likewise  of  this, 
that  this  day  will  show  what  every  one  de- 
serves; for,  in  things  where  men  have  been 
late  learners,  it  it  no  wonder  that  some  of  them 
have  need  of  a  monitor.  One  ought  to  be  con- 
tented if  they  can  make  themselves  good  and 
useful  men  on  admonition  ;  then  in  doing  this 
you  will  make  a  trial  of  yourselves ;  for  he  that 
on  such  an  occasion  is  able  to  make  others 
better  men,  must  be  justly  conscious  of  being 
himself  completely  good.  But  he  who  bears 
these  things  in  mind  to  himself  only,  and  rests 
satisfied  with  that,  should  in  justice  account 
himself  but  half  complete.  The  reason  why  I 
do  not  speak  to  these  men  myself,  but  bid  you 
do  it,  it,  because  they  may  endeavour  to  please 
you ;  for  you  are  immediately  conversant  with 
them,  eveiy  one  of  you  in  hit  particular  part 
And  be  assured,  that  while  you  show  yourselves 
to  be  in  courage  and  heart,  you  will  teach  cou- 
rage to  these  men,  and  to  many  more,  not  by 
word,  but  by  deed."  In  conclusion,  he  bade 
them  go,  crowned  as  they  were,  to  their  din- 
ners ;  and  when  they  had  performed  their  U- 
bations  to  come  crowned  to  their  ranks. 

When  these  men  were  gone,  he  summoned 
the  rear-leaders  to  him,  and  spoke  to  them  to 
this  eflbct :  *<  You,  likewise,  men  of  Persia,  are 
become  part  of  the  alike-honoured ;  and  have 
been  chosen,  as  men  who  appear  to  be  equal, 
in  all  other  respects,  to  the  bravest,  but,  by 
your  age,  to  excel  in  ditcretion.  You  have 
therefore  a  station  assigned  you,  which  is  not 
less  honourable  than  that  of  the  file-leaders; 
for  being  placed  in  the  rear,  and  observing  the 
brave  add  encouraging  them,  you  make  them 
still  the  better  men  :  and,  if  any  one  acta  re- 


missly, you  do  not  suflerhimto  do  00.  If 
victory  be  of  advantage  to  any,  it  is  so  to  y oo, 
both  by  reason  of  your  age  and  the  weight  of 
your  military  habit  If  they  therefore  who  are 
before,  call  out  to  you  and  exhort  you  to  follow, 
comply  with  them ;  and  that  you  may  mot  be 
outdone  by  them  in  this,  do  you  exhort  tlieiiiv 
in  return,  to  lead  with  more  despatch  to  the 
enemy.  Oo,  then,"  said  he,  «  and  when  70a 
have  taken  your  dinners,  come  crowned,  ^with 
the  rest,  to  your  ranks."  Cyrus'  men  were  thoe 
employed. 

The  AssyriuUf  ^^en  they  had  dined,  mazehr 
ed  boldly  out,  and  formed  themselves  with  a 
great  deal  of  resolution.  The  king  himaeif 
formed  them,  driving  round  in  his  chariot ;  and 
he  made  them  an  exhortation  in  this  manaer  : 
«  Men  of  Assyria  I  now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
be  brave  men,  for  now  it  your  trial  for  yoor 
lives,  for  the  country  where  you  were  bom,  for 
the  houses  where  you  were  bred,  for  yoor 
wives  and  children,  and  for  all  things  valuable 
that  you  possess.  If  you  conquer,  you  wiU  ro- 
main  masters  of  all  these  as  before ;  if  you  are 
defeated,  be  assured  you  give  them  aU  up  to  the 
enemy.  Therefore,  as  you  value  victory,  stand 
firm  and  fight ;  for  it  it  folly  for  those  that  do- 
sire  conquest  to  turn  the  blind,  unarmed,  and 
handleas  parts  of  their  bodies  to  the  enemy  by 
flight  He  is  a  fool,  who,  for  love  of  Ufa, 
should  attempt  flying,  when  he  knowa  that  the 
conquerors  are  safe,  and  that  run -a  ways  meet 
their  death  more  certainly  than  they  who  stand 
their  ground.  And  he  is  a  fool,  who,  out  of 
love  to  his  money,  submits  to  a  defeat ;  for 
who  it  there  that  does  not  know  that  conque- 
rors save  all  that  belongs  to  themselves,  and 
acquire,  besides,  all  that  belongs  to  the  defeat- 
ed enemy  t  but  they  who  are  defeated  throw 
both  themselves  and  all  that  belongs  to  them 
away."    Thus  was  the  Assyrian  employed. 

But  Cyaxares,  sending  to  Cyrus,  told  him 
that  now  was  the  opportunity  of  leading  to  the 
enemy ;  «  For,"  said  he,  « if  there  are  yet  but 
few  that  are  got  out  of  the  entrenchment,  by 
the  time  we  arrive  there  will  be  great  numbert 
of  them.  Therefore,  let  us  not  wait  till  they 
are  more  numerous  than  ounelves ;  but  let  us 
march  whilst  we  think  we  may  yet  easily 
master  them."  Cyrus  replied :  ".  Unless  those, 
Cyaxares,  that  we  shall  defeat,  amount  to  above 
half  the  number  of  the  enemy,'  be  assured  they 
will  say  that  we  were  afraid  of  their  nnmberi, 
and  therefore  attacked  but  a  few  of  them. 
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Thej  will  not  take  tiMmfeWes  to  be  defeated ; 
•nd  it  will  be  neoenary  for  you  to  come  to 
•nolher  battle,  wben  perhaps  they  will  contriTe 
better  than  they  do  now,  that  they  glTe  them- 
aelTea  up  to  He  to  parcel  oat  and  engage  at 
many  off  them  as  we  pleaae."  The  meisengert 
having  heard  this  went  their  way. 

On  this  came  Chiysantas  the  Persian,  and 
others  of  the    alike-honoured,  bringing  with 
them  certain  deserters.     Gyms,  as  usual,  re- 
quired from  these  deserters  on  account  of  the 
enemy.    They  told  him  that  they  were  already 
marching  out  in  arms-;  that  the  king  was  come 
out,  and  was  forming  them ;  and  that,  continu- 
ally, as  they  marched  out,  he  made  them  many 
warm  and  Tigorous  exhortations,  as  the  hear- 
ers, they   said,   reported.     Here  Chrysantas 
spoke :  «  Cyras,''  said  he,  «  what,  therefore,  if 
you  should  call  the  soldiers  together  while  you 
are  yet  at  liberty  to  make  them  an  exhortation, 
in  order  to  make  them  braver  and  bettor  men?** 
Then  Cyme    said:  «0  Chrysantas!  let  not 
the  exhortations  of  the  Assyrians  disturb  you ; 
for  no  exhortation  whatever,  though  ever  so 
noUe,  can,  at  the   instent,  make  the  hearers 
brare  if  they  were  not  so  before ;   nor  can  it 
make  them  skilful  at  the  bow,  unless  they  have 
before  practised  it ;  nor  skilful  at  the  javelin, 
nor  horsemen ;   nor  can  it  give  them  bodies 
capable  of  labour  unless  they  have  been  before 
mured  to  it"     Chrysantas  then  said :  «  But  it 
is  enough,  if  you  can  make  their  minds  better 
by  your  exhortetion.''    «And   can  a  word," 
mid  Cyrus,  <«  spoken  at  the  instant  inspire  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  with  a  sense  of  shame,  or 
binder  them  from  doing  things  mean  and  base  1 
Can  it  influence  them  cflfoctually  to  undergo  all 
labours,  and  run  all  haxards,  to  gain  praise? 
Can  it  establish  this  sentiment  firmly  in  their 
minds,  that  to  die  fighting  is  rather  to  be 
diMen  than  to  be  saved  by  flyingi     And  if 
■Qdi  sentiments,"  said  he,  «  are  to  be  instilled 
into  men,  and  to  be  made  lasting,  ought  there 
not,  in  the  fint  i^ace,  to  be  such  Uws  esteb- 
fi*hed  whereby  a  life  with  honour  and  liberty 
iboold  be  provided  for  the  brave  1  and  such  a 
MQise  of  Hfe  traced  out  and  laid  before  the 
▼icioQs,  as  should  be  abject  and  painful,  and 
not  worth  living  out  1    Then  there  ought  to  be 
Ziehen  and  governors  in  these  afiSurs,  who 
dionld  direct  men  right,  should  teach  and  ae- 
OMtom  them   to  practise   these   things,   till 
Ibflj  eome  to  determine  with  themselves,  that 
^  ixive  and  the  renowned  are,  in  reality,  the 


happiest  of  all ;  and  to  judge  that  the  vicbui 
and  the  infamous  are  of  all  the  most  miser* 
able ;  for  thus  ought  those  to  stand  affected 
who  are  to  make  their  institution  and  disci- 
pline overrule  their  fear  of  the  enemy.  But,  i^ 
just  at  the  time  that  men  are  marching  in  arms 
to  the  enemy,  when  many  are  hurried  out  of 
all  their  former  learning  and  knowledge,  it 
were  in  one's  power,  by  putting  togeUier  a 
set  form  of  words,  to  make  men  in  the  instant 
soldiers,  then  Were  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  both  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  greatest 
virtue  that  belongs  to  men.  Nor  could  I  be 
secure  that  the  men  we  now  have,  and  that 
have  been  exercised  under  us,  would  remain 
firm,  unless  I  saw  you  here  present  with  them, 
who  will  be  examples  to  them  in  their  be- 
haviour, and  will  be  able  to  remind  them  if 
they  are  at  a  loss  in  any  thing.  I  should  very 
much  wonder,"  said  he,  **  Chrysantas,  if  a 
discourse,  ever  so  ifinely  spoken,  should  be 
able  to  teach  bravery  to  men  wholly  undis- 
ciplined in  virtue,  any  more  than  a  song  weQ 
sung  could  teach  music  to  such  as  where  wholly 
uninstructed  in  it."  In  this  manner  they  di^ 
coursed. 

And  Cyaxares  sent  word  again  to  Cyrus^ 
that  he  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  spend  time, 
and  not  march  immediately  to  the  enemy, 
Cyrus  made  answer  to  the  messengers :  «<  Let 
him  be  assured,"  said  he,  *<  that  there  are  not 
yet  come  out  so  many  of  them  as  there  ought 
to  be ;  and  toll  him  thii,  openly  before  all ; 
but  since  it  is  his  opinion,  I  will  lead  out  this 
instent."  Having  said  this,  and  having  made 
his  supplications  to  the  gods,  he  led  the  army 
out.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  put  forward 
with  more  despatch,  he  led  the  way,  and  they 
followed ;  and  they  did  it  in  a  very  orderly 
manner,  because  they  understood  how  to  march 
in  order,  and  had  been  exercised  in  it ;  they 
did  it  with  vigour  and  resolution,  by  means  df 
their  emulation  of  each  other,  by  having  inured 
their  bodies  to  labour,  and  having  all  their 
officers  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  they  did  it 
with  pleasure,  because  they  were  wise ;  for 
they  knew,  and  had  long  since  learned,  that  it 
was  their  safest  and  easiest  course  to  close  with 
the  enemy,  especially  when  consisting  of  ar- 
chers, of  men  armed  with  javelins,  and  of 
horse.  While  they  were  yet  out  of  reach  of 
the  enemy's  weapons,  Cyrus  gave  out  the 
word,  which  was  this, « Jove,  our  assisttnt 
and  leader!"    When  the  word  came  «boat  to 
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1^  9fuPi  bp  b^pw  Uia  vsqaI  hynm  to  die 
joutiu  of  Jore,  Caator  tnd  Pollux,  They  all, 
^itb  g;reat  de^otioiiy  aocompaDied  him,  with  a 
lo^d  Toice ;  for,  in  cttch  a  circomatanoe,  they 
who  fear  the  dettiea  are  the  leaa  in  fear  of  men. 
When  the  hymn  waa  over,  the  alike-honoured, 
BiMching  jrith.  alacrity  and  perfect  good  dia- 
CQ>line,  and  at  the  aame  time  looking  round  at 
each  other,  celling  by  their  namea  those  that 
were  on  each  hand  of  them,  and  thoee  that 
were  the  next  behind  them,  and  frequently 
crying  out,  «Come  on,  frienda!  come  on, 
bimTe  men !"  they  exhorted  each  other  to  fol- 
low: they  that  were  behind,  hearing  thia,  ex- 
horted the  foremofft,  in  return,  to  lead  on  with 
vigour  and  reaolution.  And  Cyrus  had  an 
army  full  of  spirit  and  of  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
of  hononir:  full  of  vigour,  boldneaa,  mutual 
•xbortation,  discretion,  and  obedience,  which  I 
think  the  moet  terrible  to  an  enemy. 

Those  of  the  Assyrians  who  fought  from 
the^  chariots,  in  fron^  before  the  rest,  as  soon 
an  the  Perqtan  body  was  near,  and  ready  to 
cloee  in  with  them,  mounted  their  chariots, 
and  retreated  to  theis  own  body.  Their  ar- 
chers, and  their  men  armed  with  the  javelin, 
and  their  slingers,  made  the  discharge  of  their 
w^i^^ns  a  good  while  before  they  could  reach 
their  enen^y.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  came 
up  en  tliese  weapons  that  had  been  thus  dis- 
charged, GyruB  cried  aloud,  **  Now,  my  brave 
men,  let  somebody  distinguish  himself^  and 
mi|rch  quicker  on,  and  tr^namit  this  order  to 
the  Best."  They  accordingly  transmitted  it ; 
apd  eome,  out  of  seal  aiid  ardour,  and  out  of 
desire  to  cloee  with  the  enemy,  began  to  run. 
The  whole  phalanx  followed  running ;  Cyrus 
bimeel^  forgetting  his  slower  pace,  led  them 
oa  running,  and  cried  out  at  the  same  time, 
«  Who  follows  1  who  is  brave  1  who  will  first 
prostrate  his  man  V  They,  hearing  this,  cried 
out  in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  he  first  gave 
it  out,  so  it  r^n  through  them  all,  **  Who  will 
follow!  who  ii  brave  1"  la  this  disposition 
did  th^  Feiaia^s  dose  wit^  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  v^ie  ^o  longer  able  to  stand 
t^eni,  but  turned  and  fled  to  the  Intrench- 
ment;  the  ^embna,  foUowwi  vp  to  the  en- 


trancee  of  the  intrenchmeat,  laid  many  qi  i 
on  the  ground,  es  they  were  preesinff  on  e^oli 
other  and  leaping  in  after  those  that  fell  into 
the  ditch,  thef  killed  them,  both   mmn   and 
horses,  promiscuously ;  for  some  of  th«  rJiarinte 
of  the  enemy  were  forced  on,  ia  their  fiish^ 
and  fell  in  amongst  the  rest.    The    Median 
horse,  observing  theee  things,  charged  the  aae- 
my's  horse ;  and  they  gave  way  before  Ibeni* 
Then  followed  a  pursuit  of  both  horaee  and 
men,  and  a  mighty  slaughter  of  both.     Thmj 
who  were  within  the  Syrian  iatreachment,  and 
were  posted  at  the  top  of  it,  by  reason  of  the 
dreadful    spectacle  befoee  them,  and  of  theii 
terror,  had  neither  ability  nor  skill  to  do  exe- 
cution with  their  arrows  and  javelins  on  ihoae 
that  were  making  destruction  of  their  people. 
And  leamingi  presently  afiei^  that  some  q€  tbm 
Persians  had  cut  th^  way  through  at  the 
entrances  of  the  intrenchment,  they  tonied 
away  and  fled  firolb  the  top  of  it    The  Aasj* 
rian  women,  and  those  of  their  allies,  aome  of 
them,  such  as  had  children,  and  some  that  wesa 
of  the  younger  sort,  seeing  that  they  already 
began  to  fly  in  the  camp,  eet  up  a  elamour,  and 
ran  up  and  down  in  consternation,  rending  their 
clothee  and  tearing  themselves,  and  begging  of 
every  one  they  met   not  to  fly  and  abandon 
them,  but  to  stand  by  their  children,  bj  tbeav 
and  by  each  other.    Pere  the  priuoee  them- 
selves, with  those  they  chiefly  confided  in, 
standing  at  the  entrances  of  the  iatrenehment, 
and  mounting  to  the  top  of  it,  fought  them- 
selves,  and  encouraged  the  rest.    As  soon  ae 
Cyrus  knew  how  things  stood,  being  afraid 
lest,  being  but  few,  they  ahould  be  but  ill  treated 
by  the  great  multitude  of  the  enemy,  if  they 
forced  their  way  in,  he  gave  oat  ovdeia  to  re^ 
treat  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enea^'s  weapon^ 
apd  required  their  obedience  in  so  doing.  Here 
one  might  distinguish  the  alike-honoured,  and 
such  as  were  formed  to  due  discipline ;  for  they 
instantly  obeyed,  and  transmitted  the  ordew  to 
the  rest    When  they  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  weapons  th^  stood  in  Aeir 
several  stations,  much  more  lagularly  than  a 
pet  of  dancers;  e^eiy  one  knowing  with  greel 
ei:actnfai  where  he  wu  to  be. 
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I.  Ctbvs,  waiting  there  for  eame  coneidereUe 
time  with  the  anny,  and  haTing  made  it  appear 
that  they  were  ready  to  fight,  if  any  would  come 
oat  ttgunet  them,  ainee  nobody  etirred,  led  o£f 
to  the  dbtance  he  thought  proper,  and  they 
encamped. 

Then  having  placed  hia  guards,  and  sent  out 
hie  BcoQtB,  he  placed  himself  in  the  midst,  and 
calling  hia   aoldiers  together,  he  spoke  to  this 
effect:     m  Men  of  Persia  !     I  do,  in  the  first 
pbce,  give  all  possible  praise  to  the  gods ;  I  be- 
lieve you  all  do  the  same ;  for  wo  have  obtained 
conquest  and  aafety.    Out  of  what  we  possess 
flierefore  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  gods  our 
presents  of  gratitude  and  thanks,  in  return  for 
theee  things.     After  this,  I  give  praiM  to  you 
all ;  for  the  action  that  is  passed  has  been  per- 
formed by  you  all.    When  I  have  made  my  in- 
quiry litom  the  proper  persons  what  each  man 
deserves,  I  will  endeavour,  both  in  word  and 
in  deed,  to  pay  every  man  his  due. .  With  re* 
spect  to  Ghrysantas,  indeed,  who  was  the  near- 
est centurion  to  me,  I  need  not  enquire  of  others, 
but  I  know  myself  how  well  he  behaved ;  for 
he  performed  all  those  other  acts  that  I  believed 
you  aH  did ;  and  when  I  gave  out  orders  to  re- 
treat, calling  on  him  particularly  by  name,  he, 
who  had  his  sword  held  up  to  give  his  enemy  a 
itidke,  obeyed  me  in  the  instant,  and,  forbear- 
ing to  do  what  he  was  about,  performed  my 
eommand.  For  he  retreated  himself,  and  trans- 
mitted the  order  with  the  greatest  despatch  to 
ethsrs;  so  that  he  got  his  centniy  out  of 
^reapon's   cast    before  the  enemy   perceived 
that  we  were  retreating,  before  they  extended 
ikflir  bows,  or  threw  their  javelins ;  so  that  he 
was  himself  unhurt,  and  kept  his  men  unhurt 
^  this  obedience.    But  there  are  others,**  said 
he, « that  I  see  wonnded ;  and  when  I  have  ex* 
tniaed  at  what  time  it  was  that  they  were 
voinided»  I  will  then  declare  my  opinion  con- 


cerning them.  Ghrysantas  I  now  reward  with 
the  command  of  a  thousand,  as  a  man  vigorous 
in  action,  prudent,  and  able  both  to  obey  and 
command.  And  when  the  gods  shall  grant  ne 
any  farther  advantage,  neither  will  I  then  for* 
get  him.  And  I  am  desirous  too,**  said  htf, 
«  to  give  you  all  an  advice ;  that  you  would 
never  lose  the  remembrance  and  the  consider- 
ation of  what  you  now  see  by  this  battle ;  tbat 
you  may  always  have  it  settled  in  your  minds, 
whether  it  is  flight,  or  virtue  rather,  that  pre- 
serves the  lives  of  men;  whether  they  who 
readily  engage  in  action  come  off  the  better,  or 
they  who  are  backward  and  unwilling;  and 
that  you  may  judge  how  great  a  pleasure  it  is 
that  victory  affords.  You  may  now  the  better 
make  a  judgment  of  these  things,  having  had 
experience  of  them,  and  the  affair  having  been 
so  lately  transacted.  And,"  said  be,  « by 
having  the  consideration  of  theee  things  always 
present  in  your  minds,  you  will  become  the 
better  men.  Now,  like  discreet  end  worthy 
men,  favoured  of  heaven,  take  your  suppers, 
make  your  libations  to  the  gods,  begin  your 
hymn,  and  be  obeervant  of  the  word  of  com- 
mand.*' 

This  said,  he  mounted  on  his  horse  and  rode 
off.  Then  coming  to  Cyaxaree,  and  having 
congratulated  with  him,  as  was  proper,  having 
seen  how  things  stood  there,  and  having  in- 
quired whether  Cyaxaree  had  any  farther  need 
of  him,  he  rode  back  to  his  own  army.  Gyrus* 
men,  having  taken  their  suppers  and  placed 
their  guards,  as  was  proper,  went  to  rest 

The  Assyrians,  on  their  prince  being  killed, 
and  together  with  him  all  the  bravest  of  their 
men,  were  all  in  a  desponding  condition,  and 
many  of  them  fled  from  the  camp  in  the  night. 
On  seeing  theee  things,  Croesus,  and  their 
other  allies,  lost  all  courage,  for  they  wera 
somNinded  with  dilBcalties  on  all  sides.    And 
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whftt  chiefly  rank  tha  eounge  of  them  all,  wms, 
that  the  principal  nation  of  all  that  were  in  the 
army  were  entirelyconfoonded  in  their  opiniona. 
80  they  qnitted  the  camp,  and  went  off  in  the 
night 

Af  aoon  aa  it  waa  day,  and  (hat  the  camp  tp* 
peared  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  Cynia  imme- 
diately made  the  Peruana  march  firat  into  it. 
Great  nnmbeni  of  aheep  and  oxen  had  been  left 
there  by  the  enemy,  and  many  wagona  foil  of 
abundance  of  valuable  thinga.  After  thia,  the 
Medea  with  Cyaxarea  marched  in,  and  there 
took  their  dinnera.  When  they  had  dined, 
Cyrua  called  hia  oenturiona  together,  and  apeke 
to  thia  afiect :  «  Frteada !  how  many  valuable 
thinga  have  we,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  thrown 
away,  when  the  goda  had  delivered  them  into 
our  handa !  for  you  youraelvea  aee  that  the 
enemy  are  flying  for  fear  of  ua^  And  how  can 
any  body  think  that  they  who,  when  poaieaaed 
of  an  intrenched  poet,  quitted  it  and  fled,  can 
atand  and  look  ua  in  the  feoe  on  feir  ground  t 
They  who  did  not  atand  before  they  had  made 
trial  of  ua,  how  ahould  auch  men  atand  after 
they  are  beaten,  and  have  been  ao  ill  treated  by 
ual  How  ahould  the  worat  of  tiioae  men  in- 
cline to  fight  ua,  of  whom  the  beat  have  been 
deatroyed  V  On  thb  aomebody  said :  «  Why 
do  we  not  immediately  puraue,  when  the  ad- 
vaatagea  we  have  are  ao  evident  1"  Cyrua  re- 
plied: "Why,  becanae  we  want  horae.  And 
Ihe  belt  of  the  enemy,  and  audi  aa  it  ia  moat 
for  our  purpeae  to  take  or  to  deatroy,  are  re- 
tiring on  horieback.  And  thoae  that,  with  the 
help  of  the  goda,  we  are  able  to  put  to  flight, 
we  are  not  able  to  take  in  the  punuit."  «  Why, 
then,"  aaid  they,  «  do  you  not  go  to  Cyaxarea 
and  tell  him  theae  thinga  !*'  To  thia  he  aaid ; 
«  Come  therefore  all  of  you  along  with  me, 
that  he  may  aee  we  are  aU  of  ua  of  thia  opinion." 
On  thia  they  all  followed  him,  and  aaid  what 
they  thought  waa  proper  oonceming  the  thinga 
they  deaired. 

Cyaxarea  partly  out  of  a  aort  of  envy,  becauae 
they  had  begun  the  discouYae  on  the  aubject, 
and  partly,  perhapa,  becauae  he  thought  it  beat 
for  him  not  to  hazard  another  battle,  for  he  waa 
indulging  himaelf  in  pleaaure,  and  obaerved 
that  many  of  the  Medea  were  doing  the  aame 
things  epoke  therefore  in  thia  manner:  « i  an 
convinced  Cyrua,  by  the  tettfmony  both  of  my 
ej^ea  and  eara^  that  you  Rersiana,  of  all  man* 
kind,  atudy  the  moat  how  to  keep  youraelvea 
horn  being  impotant  and  Ijiastiable  in  any  kind 


of  pleaaure :  but  my  opinion  in,  that  it  ia  by 
much  the  moat  advantageoua  thing  to  be  maata 
of  one'a  aelf  in  the  greateat  pleaaare  of  alL 
And  what  ia  there  that  givea  men  greater  plea- 
aure then  the  good  fortune,  that  haa  now  bo-  \ 
fellen  ua  1  Therefore,  aince  we  have  that  good  \ 
fortune,  if  we  take  care  to  preaerve  it  with  dii- 1 
cretion  and  temper,  perhapa  we   may,  without  < 
hazard,  grow  old  in  happineaa.     Bat  if  we  aae 
it  greedily  and  inaatiably,  and  endeavour  to 
puraue  one  piece  of  good  fortune  after  another, 
take  care  leat  we  eufier  the  aame  fate  that  they 
aay  many  people  do  at  aea,  who,  by  means  of 
their  having  been  once  fortunate,  vrill  never 
ceaae  repeating  their  voyagea  till  they  are  UmL 
And  aa  they  aay  many  do,  who,  having  obtained 
one  victory,  and  aiming  at  more,  have  kat  the 
firat    If,  indeed,  the  enemy  who  are  fled  were 
fewer  than  we,  perhapa  we  might  puraue  thote 
with  aafely ;  but  conaider  what  part  of  them 
it  waa  that  our  whole  number  fought  and  con- 
quered, the  reat  were  out  of  the  action,  and  iin- 
leaa  we  force  them  to  fight,  are  going  their 
waya,  meanly  and  ignorantly,  without  knowing 
their  own  atrength  or  oura.    If  they  ahall  fiod 
that  they  are  not  leaa  in  danger  in  retreating 
than  they  are  in  atanding  to  ua,  how  can  it  bap- 
pen  otherwiae  than   that  we  ahall  force  then, 
even  againat  their  will,  to  be  brave  1   for  be 
aaeured,  that  you  are  not  more  desiroua  to  aeiie 
their  wivea  and  children  than  they  are  to  pra- 
aerve^them.    And  conaider  even  awine,  that 
they,  though  many  in  numl^er,  betake  them- 
aelvea  to  flight,  together  with  their  young,  • 
aoon  aa  they  are  diicovered ;  but  if  any  man 
punue  one  of  their  little  onea,  the  aow,  thongh 
ahe  be  aingle,  doea  not  continue  her  flight,  bat 
attacka  the  purauer  that  attempta  to  take  it 
Now  theee  men,  on  thia  late  occaaien,  had  ebat 
themaelvea  up  in  an  entrenchment,  and  let 
themeelvea  be  parcelled  out  by  ua  in  auch  a 
manner,  aa  put  it  into  our  power  to  engage  ae 
many  of  them  aa  we  pleaaed.  But  if  we  march 
up  to  them  in  an  open  country,  and  they  shall 
have  learned  to  divide  and  extend  themselves, 
ao  that  part  of  them  ahall  oppoae  us  in  fipont, 
part  on  one  wing,  and  part  on  another,  and  sosie 
in  our  rear ;  do  you  then  take  care  lest  we, 
every  one  of  oa«  stand  in  need  of  many  more 
hands  and  arms  than  we  have.   Beaidea,"  said 
be,  "now  that  I  obeenre  the  Medea  to  be  enjoy- 
ing themaelvea,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
rouse  them  fiom  their  pleaaure^  and  compel 
them  to  throw  themaelvea  into- danger," 
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Then  Cynu  in  reply  nid:  **  You  diall  com- 
pel no  one :  do  bat  allow  thoee   to  follow  me 
tbat  ere  willing  to  do  it    Perhape  we  may 
come  back,  and  bring  you,  and  ereij  one  of 
these  friendfl  of  yonrs,  what  yoa  will  all  be 
pleased  with.       We  will  not  pursue  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy ;  for  how  should  we  be  able 
to  lay  our  hands  on  them  1  But  if  we  meet  with 
toy  thing  straggling  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
or  left  behind,  we  will  come  and  bring  it  to  you. 
Consider  then,"  said  he, «  that  when  you  want- 
ed Q8,  we  came  a  long  journey  to  do  you  plea- 
sure ;  itwere.bat  just  therefore  that  you  should 
gratify  us  in  return,  that  we  may  go  home  pos- 
leaMd  of  something,  and  not  all  of  us  have  our 
eye  to  your  treasure."     Here  Gyaxares  said: 
« If  any  one,  indeed,  would  attend  you  of  his 
own  accord,  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to 
700.'*    «<tiend   with  me  then  one  of  these 
credible  persons  who  shaU  tell  your  message." 
**  Come,"  said  he,  « take  which  of  them  you 
pteaae."  And  there  happened  to  be  that  person 
present  who  had  called  himself  his  relation,  and 
that  he  had  kiaeed ;  Cyrus  therefore  immedi- 
ately said :  « I  am  contented  with  this  man." 
«Let  him  therefore,"  said  he,  "  attend  you ; 
and  do  you,"  said  he,  «  declare  that  any  one 
who  b  willing  may  go  with  Gyrus."    80,  tak- 
mg  this  man  with  him,  he  went  out    As  soon 
ii  he  came  out,  Cyrus  presently  said  to  him, 
«  Now  yott  will  make  it  appear  whether  you 
apoke  troth,  when  you  said  you  were  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  me."    «  When  you  propose 
fliis  matter,"  said  the  Mede,  « I  will  not  aban- 
don you."    «  And  will  you  not,"  said  Cyrus, 
*yowielf  espouse  it,  and  propose  it  to  others  1" 
Then,  with  an  oath,  «<  By  Jove !"  said  he,  « I 
will ;  and  that  till  I  make  you  delighted  with 
the  eight  of  me."     Then  did  this  messenger  of 
Cyaxares  discharge  himself  with  zeal,  in  all  re- 
^eeta,  by  declaring  his  message  to  the  Modes ; 
tod  added  this  of  himself:  «  That,  for  his  part, 
he  would  not  desert  this  best  and  most  excel- 
lent of  men ;  and,  what  was  above  all,  this  man 
who  derived  his  origin  from  the  gods !" 

n.  While  Cyrus  was  transacting  these  affairs 
l^came  messengers  from  the  Hyrcanians, 
••  if  by  divine  appointment  The  Hyrcanians 
m  borderers  on  the  Asayrians ;  they  are  no 
great  nation,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  As- 
^riana ;  they  at  that  time,  it  seems,  consisted 
^hone,  and  do  so  at  this  day :  the  Assyrians 
l^tocfora  used  them  as  the  Laoedamonians  do 
^  people  of  Bctros,  not  q^ring  them  in 
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fiitigues  and  dangers ;  and  they  at  that  time 
had  commanded  them  to  make  the  rear-guard, 
being  a  thousand  horse,  that  in  case  any  danger 
pressed  on  them  in  the  rear,  these  men  might 
have  it  fall  on  them  before  it  reached  them- 
selves. The  Hyrcanians,  being  to  march  he- 
hind  all,  had  their  wagons  and  domestics  in 
the  rear :  for  most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  attended  in  their  military  expeditio 
those  that  they  live  with  at  home.  And  the 
Hyrcanians  at  that  time  attended  the  service  in 
that  manner.  Considering  therefore  with 
themselves  what  they  sufiered  under  the  As- 
syrians ;  that  their  prince  was  now  dead,  and 
they  beaten ;  that  the  army  was  now  under  great 
terror ;  that  their  allies  were  in  a  desponding 
condition,  and  were  quitting  them ;  on  these 
considerations,  this  appeared  to  them  to  be  a 
noble  opportunity  to  revolt,  if  Cyrus'  men 
would  but  fall  on  the  enemy  in  conjunction 
with  them.  Accordingly,  they  sent  messen- 
gers to  Cyrus ;  for,  since  the  battle,  his  fame 
was  grown  to  the  greatest  height 

The  men  that  were  sent  told  Gyrus— ^  That 
they  had  a  just  hatred  to  the  Assyrians ;  that 
if  he  would  now  march  up  to  them,  they  them- 
selves would  be  his  assistanta,  and  lesd  him  the 
way."  They  gave  him  likewise  accounts  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  enemy,  as  men  who  were 
extremely  desirous  to  animate  him  to  this  ex- 
pedition. Then  Gyrus  asked  them— <«  Do  you 
think,"  said  he,  «  that  we  can  get  up  with  them 
before  they  get  into  their  fortresses?  For," 
said  he,  «<  we  take  it  to  be  a  very  great  misfor- 
tune that  they  fled  without  our  knowledge," 
This  be  aud  with  intention  to  raise  in  them 
the  greatest  confidence  possible  in  himself  and 
his  people.  They  replied,  » That  if  he  and 
his  men,  setting  out  early  in  the  morning, 
marched  with  expedition,  they  might  come  up 
with  them,  even  the  next  day ;  for  by  reason 
of  their  multitude,  and  the  ^number  of  thejr 
carriages,  they  marched  very  slowly.  And  be- 
sides," said  they,  "  having  had  no  rest  the  night 
before,  they  marched  but  a  little  way,  and  are 
now  encamped."  Then  Cyrus  said :  «  Have  yon 
any  pledge  therefore  to  give  us  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  say!"  «  We  will  go,"  paid  they, 
<(  this  instant,  and  bring  you  hostagef  to-night 
Do  you  only  give  us  the  security  of  your  taking 
the  gods  to  witness  on  your  part,  and  give  us 
your  right  hand,  that  what  we  ourselvet  thus 
receive  from  you  we  may  carry  to  the  rest  of 
our  people."    On  this  he  g^ve  thein  the  tefti^ 
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monials  of  his  faith,  that « If  they  accompUahed 
what  they  said,  he  would  treat  them  as  faithful 
men  and  friends ;  and  that  they  should  not  be 
nf  leas  consideration  with  him  than  the  Per- 
sians or  Modes."  And  at  this  day  it  may  be 
obsenred,  that  the  Hyreanians  are  employed  in 
considerable  trusts,  and  are  possessed  of  go- 
vernments, as  those  of  the  Persians  and  Modes 
tre  that  appear  worthy  of  them. 

When  they  had  supped  he  led  out  the  army, 
while  it  was  yet  day,  and  he  ordered  the  Hyr- 
eanians to  stay,  that  they  might  go  with  him. 
Alt  the  Persians,  as  one  may  naturally  sup- 
pose, were  imoiediately  out  Tigranes,  like- 
wise, with  his  army  was  the  same.  But  of 
the  Medea,  some  marched  out,  because,  while 
they  were  yet  boys,  they  had  been  friends  to 
Cyrus  wliile  a  boy ;  some  because,  by  conver- 
sing with  him  in  his  huntings,  they  were  much 
taken  with  his  temper  and  manners ;  some  out 
of  gratitude,  because  they  thought  him  the  man 
who  had  relieved  them  when  they  were  under 
▼ery  great  terror ;  some,  by  his  appearing  al- 
ready to  be  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  worth, 
had  hopes  that  he  would  still  grow  farther  so, 
as  to  be  prodigiously  fortunate  and  great ;  some, 
because  they  were  desirous  to  return  him  that 
friendship  and  service  that  he  liad  done  them 
while  he  lived  among  the  Modes  4  for  out  of 
his  good-nature  he  had  performed  several  ser- 
vices with  his  grandfather  for  many  of  them  : 
but  most  part  of  them,  when  they  saw  the  Hyr- 
eanians, and  that  it  was  discoursed  alyroad  that 
they  were  to  lead  the  way  to  mighty  advan- 
tages, marched  out  in  order  to  get  something. 
80  almost  all  the  Modes  marched,  except  those 
that  were  in  the  tent  with  Cyaxares.  These 
remained,  and  the  men  that  were  under  their 
command.  The  rest  hastened  out  with  zeal 
and  pleasure,  as  not  going  by  restraint,  but  vo- 
luntarily, and  with  design  to  oblige.  When 
they  were  out  he  went  to  the  Medes.  He  first 
commended  them,  and  prayed — ^That  the 
gods,  being  propitious  both  to  them,  to  him- 
self and' to  his  people,  would  vouchsafe  to  con- 
duct them  !  and  then  that  he  himself  might  be 
enabled  to  make  them  grateful  returns  for  this 
their  zeal !"  In  the  last  place,  he  told  them 
that  the  foot  should  lead  the  way,  and  bade 
them  follow  with  their  horse ;  and  wherever 
fliey  rested,  or  suspended  their  inarch,  he  or- 
dered them  to  send  o£f  some  people  to  him,  that 
they  might  be  informed  of  what  was  proper  on 
every  occasion   On  this  he  ordered  the  Hyrea- 


nians to  lead  the  way,  and  then  asked  him  this 
question :  <*  Why,"  said  they,  <«  do  yon  not  stay 
till  we  bring  our  hostages,  that  you  may  march 
with  the  pledges  of  our  fidelity  in  your  hands  1** 
He  is  said  to  have  replied  thus :  «  Why,"  said 
he,  «  I  consider  that  we  have  all  of  us  pledges 
of  your  fidelity  in  our  own  hearts  and  hands ; 
for  we  take  ourselves  to  be  so  well  provided, 
that  if  you  teU  us  truth,  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  do  yon  service :  and  if  you  deceive  us,  we 
reckon  that  we  stand  on  such  a  footing  as  not 
to  be  ourselves  in  your  power,  but  rather,  if 
the  gods  so  please,  that  you  will  be  in  ours. 
Since  then,^'  said  he, «  O  Hyreanians !  you  ssy 
that  your  people  march  the  hindermost,  as  soon 
as  you  see  them  signify  to  us  that  they  are  your 
people,  that  we  may  spare  them."  The  Hyr- 
eanians, hearing  these  things,  led  the  way  as  he 
ordered.  They  admired  his  firmness  of  mind, 
and  were  no  longer  in  fear  either  of  Assyrians, 
the  Lydians,  or  their  allies ;  but  only  lest  Cy- 
rus should  be  convinced  that,  whether  they 
were  present  or  absent,  they  were  of  little  sig- 
nificance. 

While  they  were  on  the  march,  and  night  was 
come  on,  a  clear  light  from  heaven  is  said  to 
have  appeared  to  Cyrus  and  to  the  army  ;  so 
that  all  were  seized  with  a  shirering  at  the  di- 
vine appearance,  but  inspired  with  boldness 
against  the  enemy.  As  they  marched  without 
incumbrance  and  with  despatch,  they  probably 
moved  over  much  ground,  and  at  the  dawn  of 
day  they  were  near  the  Hyrcanian  army.  As 
soon  as  the  messengers  discovered  theni,  they 
told  Cyrus  that  these  were  their  people :  they 
said  : «  They  knew  them  by  their  being  the  hin- 
dermost, and  by  their  multitude  of  fires."  On 
this  he  sent  one  of  the  two  messengers  to 
them,  ordering  .  him  to  tell  them :  « If  they 
were  friends,  immediately  to  meet  htm,  holding 
out  their  right  hands."  He  sent  some  of  his 
own  people  with  them,  and  bade  them  tell  the 
Hyreanians :  «  That  when  he  and  his  people 
saw  them  advancing,  they  themrelves  would  do 
the  same  thing."  80  one  of  the  messengers 
stayed  with  Cyrus,  the  other  rode  o£f  to  the 
Hyreanians.  While  Cyrus  was  observing  what 
the  Hyreanians  would  do,  he  made  the  army 
halt ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Medes  and  Tigranes 
rode  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  they  were 
to  do.  He  told  them  thus :  «  This  body  that 
ii  near  us  is  that  of  the  Hyreanians.  One  of 
their  messengers  is  going  to  them,  and  some  of 
our  people  with  him,  to  tell  them,  if  they  aie 
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fiiends,  to  meet  us  with  their  right  handi  held 
oat ;  therefore  if  they  come  in  this  maaner, 
do  you,  every  one  in  your  several  stations,  re- 
ceive them  with  your  right  hands  as  they  oome» 
and  encourage  them.  If  they  take  to  their 
arms,  or  attempt  to  fly,  do  you  endeavour  to 
let  none  of  those  that  we  first  meet  with 
escape."  He  gave  these  orders ;  and  the  Uyr- 
canians  having  heard  the  report  of  the  messen- 
gers, were  in  great  joy,  and  mounting  their 
horses  at  a  leap,  came  up,  as  was  told  them, 
with  their  right  hands  extended.  The  Medes 
and  Persians,  on  their  side,  received  them  with 
their  right  hands,  and  encouraged  them.  On 
this  Cyrus  said  :  «  Hyrcanians,  we  now  trust 
to  you.  It  is  your  part  to  be  in  the  same  dis- 
position towards  us :  but,  in  the  first  place," 
said  he,  <«  tell  os  this—how  far  from  hence  is 
the  place  where  the  enemy's  commanders  are, 
and  their  main  body  1 "  They  said,  in  answer, 
"  That  it  was  little  more  than  a  parasang." 

On  this   occasion  Cyrus  said :  "  Come  on, 
then,"  said  he,  ^  men  of  Persia,  Medes,  and 
you,  Hyrcanians,  for  to  you  I  now  speak,  as  to 
confederates  and  sharers  with  us  in  all  things. 
Toa  ought  now  all  to  be  assured,  that  we  are 
in  such  a  circamstance  as  must  bring  on  us  the 
greatest  severities  of  fortune,  if  we  act  in  it 
remissly  and  faintly ;  for  the  enemy  know  for 
what  purposes  we  come.     If  we  march  to-  the 
enemy  with  vigour  and  spirit,  and  charge  home, 
you  will  see  them  like  slaves   that  have  run 
away  and  are  discovered,  some  supplicating  for 
mercy,  some  flying,  and  some  without  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  do  either ;  for,  beaten  as 
they  are,  thoy  will  see  us  come  on  them,  and 
thinking  of  our  coming,  will    be  surprised, 
without  order,  and  without  being  prepared  to 
fight    If  therefore,  we  desire,  henceforward, 
to  take  our  meals,  to  pass  our  nights,  and  to 
spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  with  pleasure,  do 
not  let  us  give  them  leisure  to  contrive  or  exe- 
cute any  thing  that  may  be  for  their  own  ser- 
vice ;  nor  to  know  so  much  as  that  we  are  men ; 
wit  let  them  fancy  that  all  is  shields,  swords, 
CQtlasses,  and  blows  that  fall  on  them.    And 
do  you  Hyrcanians,"  said  he, «  extending  your- 
•elves  in  front  before  us,  march  first,  that  by 
the  appearance  of  your  arms  we  may  keep  con- 
cesled  as  long  as  possible.    When  I  get  up 
with  the  enemy's  army,  do  you,  each  of  you, 
ln?e  me  with   a  troop  of  horse  that  I  may 
Dttke  use  of  them,  in  case  of  need,  remaining 
in  the  camp.    Do  yoo,  oommanden,  and  your 


men  of  most  years,  if  yon  are  wise,  mareh  to* 
gather  in  close  order,  lest,  meeting  perhape 
with  a  close  body,  you  be  repulsed.  Send  out 
our  younger  men  to  pursue ;  let  these  despatch  . 
the  enemy,  for  it  is  our  safest  coarse  at  this 
time  to  leave  as  few  of  the  enemy  alive  as  we 
can.  But  lest,  what  has  happened  to  many 
victors,  a  turn  of  fortune  befidl  us,  we  ought 
strictly  to  guard  against  turning  to  plunder ; 
and  as  he  that  does  it  can  no  kttger  be  reck- 
oned a  man,  but  a  mere  bearer  of  baggage,  so 
any  one  that  will,  is  free  to  use  him  as  a  slave. 
You  ought  to  be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing 
more  gainful  than  victory,  for  the  victor  sweeps 
all  away  with  him,  both  men,  women,  and  trea- 
sure, together  with  the  whole  country.  Keep 
your  eye  therefore  intent  only  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  victory,  for  even  the  plunderer  himself 
is  comprehended  in  it  And  remember  this 
too,  in  your  pursuit,  that  you  return  again  to 
me  while  it  is  yet  day  ;  for  after  it  is  dark  we 
will  give  admittance  to  none." 

Having  said  this,  he  dismissed  them,  every 
one  to  his  own  century,  and  ordered  them  with- 
al to  go  their  wi^s,  and  signify  these  things, 
every  one  to  his  chiefs  of  ten ;  for  the  chiefs 
of  tens  were  all  in  front,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
hear ;  and  he  bade  them  order  the  chiefs  of 
tens  to  give  these  directions,  each  to  his  own 
ten.  On  this  the  Hyrcanians  led  the  way : 
he  himself  marched  with  the  Persians  in  the 
centre,  and  formed  the  horse,  as  usual,  on  each 
wing.  As  soon  as  his  army  appeared,  some 
of  the  enemy  were  astonished  at  the  sight ; 
some  already  discovered  what  it  was;  some  told 
it  about ;  apme  set  up  a  clamour ;  some  loosed 
their  horses;  some  packed  up  their  efTects; 
some  threw  the  arms  from  off  the  beasts  of 
burden,  and  some  armed  themselves;  some 
mounted  their  horses;  some  bridled  them; 
spme  helped  the  women  up  on  the  wagons ; 
some  laid  hold  of  what  they  had  of  greatest 
value  to  save  it ;  and  some  were  found  burying 
such  kind  of  things ;  but  most  of  them  betook 
themselves  to  flight  It  must  needs  be  thought . 
that  they  were  taken  up  with  these  things,  and 
many  more  of  various  kinds,  excepting  onfy 
that  nobody  fought,  but  that  they  were  destroy- 
ed without  making  any  opposition.  Crcssus, 
the  king  of  the  Lydians,  it  being  the  summer 
season,  had  sent  away  his  women  in  the  night 
in  chariots,  before,  that  they  might  travel  with 
the  more  ease  in  the  cool,  and  he  himself  with 
his  hone  had  followed  after.    The  Phrygian, 
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Uwy  lwj,who  mm  priaoe  of  thtt  Phrygw  thtt 
Im  on  the  HoUeipont,  did  the  mim.  But  as 
■Don  as  they  pereeived  the  nmawaye,  «nd  that 
■oine  of  them  came  up  with  them,  having  got 
information  of  what  had  happened,  they  fled  in 
the  utmost  haste.  The  kings  of  the  Cappa- 
docians,  and  of  the  Arabians  that  were  at 
hand,  and  without  their  corslets,  thinking 
themseltes  secure,  the  Hyrcanians  killed.— 
But  the  greatest  number  of  those  that  died 
on  this  oecasion  were  Assyrians  and  Arabs ; 
lor  being  in  their  own  coontiy,  they  were  most 
remiss  in  marching  oft  The  Modes  and  Hyr- 
oantans  performed  such  things  in  the  pursuit 
as  are  usual  for  men  that  have  gained  the  vic- 
tory. But  Cyrus  ordered  the  horse,  that  had 
been  left  with  'him,  to  ride  round  the  camp, 
and  kill  ail  such  as  they  saw  going  off  with 
their  arms;  and  to  those  that  remained  he 
ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed,  «  That  all  soldiers 
of  the  enemy  whatever,  whether  horsemen, 
targeteers,  or  archers,  should  bring  their  arms, 
all  bound  up  together,  away  to  him,  and  leave 
their  horses  at  their  tents ;  and  that  if  any  re- 
liised  to  do  thus,  he  should  Immediately  lose 
his  head."  Some  with  their  swords  drawn 
stood  round  in  order;  they  who  had  arms 
brought  them  away,  and  threw  them  down  on 
the  place  that  he  appointed  them ;  and  they 
that  he  ordered  for  that  service  burnt  them. 

But  Gyrus  then  reflecting  that  they  were 
oome  without  either  meat  or  drink,  and  that 
without  these  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
war,  or  do  any  thing  else ;  considering  therefore 
how  he  might  be  supplied  with  these  things 
the  soonest,  and  in  the  best  manner,  it  came 
into  his  mind  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  men  that  were  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice to  have  some  certain  person  to  take  care 
of  the  tent,  and  who  should  provide  all  things 
necessary  for  the  soldiers  when  they  came  in. 
He  judged  therefore,  that  of  all  people  in  the 
camp,  these  were  the  moat  likely  to  be  left 
behind,  because  of  their  being  employed  in 
packing  up  the  baggage ;  so  he  ordered  procla< 
mation  to  be  made,  that  all  the  oflicers  of  this 
kind  should  come  to  him,  and  where  there  was 
no  such  officer,  that  the  oldest  man  of  that  tent 
should  attend :  he  denounced  all  manner  of 
soverity  to  him  that  should  disobey.  But  they 
*a]I  paid  obedience  instantly,  having  seen  their 
masters  do  it  before  them.  When  they  were 
nresent  he  commanded  all  such  as  had  neces- 
satiM  In  their  tents  for  two  months  and  up- 


wards to  dt  down.    When  he  had   observed 

these,  he  again  commanded  all  such  mm  ireru 
provided  for  one  month  to  do  the  same.  On 
this  almost  all  of  them  saL  When  he  found 
this,  he  spoke  to  them  thus:  «Conie,  th^n, 
good  people,  all  those  of  you  who  would  avoid 
evil,  and  desire  to  obtain  any  good  from  na,  do 
you  with  readiness  and  zeal  take  care  that  in 
each  tent  there  be  prepared  double  the  portion 
of  meat  and  drink  that  yon  used  to  provide 
each  day  for  your  masters  and  their  domeatlcs  ; 
and  have  all  things  else  ready  that  will  contri- 
bute to  furnish  out  a  handsome  entertainment ; 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  party' conquering 
will  be  presently  with  you,  and  will  require  to 
have  all  things  necessary  provided  for  them  in 
plenty.  Know  therefore  that  it  may  be  of 
service  to  you  to  receive  these  men  in  the  meet 
unexceptionable  mannet."  Having  beard  these 
things,  they  executed  the  orders  with  the  great- 
est diligence.  And  having  called  the  centu- 
rions together,  he  spoke  to  this  effect : — 

«  We  know,  friends,  that  it  is  now  in  our 
power  to  take  our  dinnen  flrst,  before  oar 
allies,  who  are  absent,  and  to  apply  the  most 
exquirite  meats  and  drinks  to  our  own  use  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  this  dinner  will  not  do  us  so 
much  service  as  our  making  it  appear  that  we 
are  careful  of  our  allies.  Nor  will  thb  good 
entertainment  add  more  to  our  own  strength, 
than  we  shall  gain  by  making  oar  confederates 
zealous  and  hearty  in  our  interest  If  we  ap- 
pear so  negligent  of  thoee  that  are  pursuing  and 
destroying  our  enemies,  and  fighting  m  case 
there  are  any  that  oppose  them,  that  they  find 
we  have  dined  before  we  know  what  they  are 
doing;  how  can  it  happen  otherwise,  than  that 
we  shall  appear  vile  in  their  sight,  and  loee  our 
strength  by  losing  our  allies  ?  But  to  be  care- 
ful that  they  who  are  engaged  in  fatigues  and 
dangers  may  have  all  necessaries  ready  for  them 
when  they  come  in ;  this,  I  say,  is  the  treat 
that  should  more  delight  you  than  the  present 
gratification  of  your  bellies.  And  consider,^ 
said  he,  *<  that  if  we  were  to  act  without  any 
respect  to  our  friends,  yet  to  cram  with  meat 
and  drink  is  not  at  ail  proper  with  regard  to 
ourselves;  for  we  have  a  great  many  enemies 
in  the  camp  loose  and  unconfined ;  it  Is  our 
business  to  be  on  our  guard  against  them,  and 
to  keep  a  guard  on  them,  that  we  may  have 
people  to  do  all  necessary  things  for  us.  Our 
horse  are  absent,  and  give  us  cause  to  be  in 
some  eonoem  and  doubt  where  they  are,  whether 
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ffaey  «n  to  cohm  bade  to  m,  or  ithettier  ilwy 
•fo  to  otaj.     80  that  in  my  opUikio,  frieiidt» 
tiM  most  and  drink,  the  most  for  oar  porpoM 
at  praoant,  ought  to  be  what  one  can  imagina 
of  moat  uae  to  preaerve  na  from  being  dtoway 
and  remiaa.     Yet  farther,  I  know  that  there 
are  great  treasorea  in  the  camp;  and  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  it  ia  in  our  power  to  appropriate 
to  ouraeWea  what  W0  pleaae  of  theae  thibga, 
that  belong  in  common  to  all  that  were  jointly 
conerrned  with  na  in  taking  them :  bot  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  onr  taking  them  to  oaraelTea 
cannot  be  a  greater  gain  to  ua,  than  by  making 
onraelTaa   appear  to  theae  men  to  be  joat  and 
honeat,  to  purehaae  by  that  meana  atill  a  greater 
ahare  in   their  affection  than  wa  have  yet  ob- 
tained.    And  I  am  of  opinion,"  aaid  he,  « to 
give  Qp  the  distribution  of  theae  treaaarea  to 
the  Medea,   Hyrcaniana,  and  Tigranea,  when 
they  come;   and  even  to  reckon  it  an  advan- 
tage, if  they  allot  us  the  amalleat  ahare ;  for 
by  meana  of  their  profit,  they  will  with  the 
more  pleaanre  remain  with  na.    And  the  tak- 
ing a  present  advantage  may  indeed  affoid  ns 
diort-lived  riches,  but  they  that  give  up  this, 
acquire  by   it    in   return   those   things   from 
whence  richea  flow.    And  in  my  opinion  this 
may  procure  much  more  laating  riches  to  us 
and  ours.     It  was  for  thia  end,  I  think,  that 
we  practiaed  at  home  that  continence  and  com- 
mand over  onrselves  in  the  concerns  of  the 
haUy,  and  in  mattere  of  unseasonable  profit, 
that  we  might  be  able,  when  oocaaion  served, 
to  make  use  of  these  qoalitiea  for  our  advan- 
tage.   And  on  what  greater  oocaaion  than  the 
praeant  one  we  can  show  the  virtue  of  our  in- 
stitotioa,  I  do  not  see." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  Hyataapea^  a  Perrian, 
and  one  of  the  alike-honoured,  spoke  in  favour 
•f  hb  opmion  in  this  manner :  <*  It  were  in- 
deed a  sad  caae,  Cyroa,  if  in  hunting  we  can 
eoQtinually  master  ourselves,  and  abstain  from 
fcod  in  order  to  get  possession  of  some  beast, 
•nd  perhaps  of  rery  little  value ;  and,  when 
we  are  in  pursuit  of  all  that  ia  valuable  in  the 
world,  we  ahould  not  think  it  very  unbecoming 
«■  to  snfler  ourselves  to  be  stopped  in  our 
eourea  by  any  of  those  things  that  have  the 
Command  indeed  of  mean  men,  but  are  inferior 
tnd  sttboervient  to  the  deserving."  Thus 
■poke  Hystaspes  in  support  of  Cyrus'  opinion ; 
the  reet  approTod  it.  Then  Cynia  aaid : 
"  Well,  then,^ihce  we  agree  in  these  matters, 
do  jea  asad  out  five  men  of  each  oompany ; 
6 


iMl  aoeh  aa  are  the.  moat  dillftat  ftnci  «iwwih» 
let  theae  mareh  round,  and  tboae  whom  they 
find  employed  in  providing  the  neeeaaarios  let 
them  commend  |  thoaa  whoaa  they  find  negli* 
gent,  let  them  chaatiae,  without  aparing  them^ 
any  mora  than  if  they  themselves  were  their 
masten.    Theae  men  executed  their  ordere. 

III.  By  thia  time  aoma  of  the  Medea 
drove  up  aeveral  wagons  that  had  aet  out 
before  from  the  camp,  and  that  they  had  taken 
and  turned  back,  laden  with  thinga  that  tha 
army  was  in  vrant  o&  Some  of  them  brought 
chariota  that  they  had  taken  (  aome  lull  of  tha 
moat  considerable  women,  who  were  some  of 
them  of  the  legitimate  sort  |  othere  of  them 
courtesana,  that  were  conveyed  up  and  down 
by  those  people  on  aocoufit  of  their  beauty ; 
for  to  this  day  all  the  inhabitanta  of  Asia  in 
time  of  war  attend  the  service  accompanied 
with  what  they  value  the  most :  and  aay  that 
they  fight  the  better  when  the  things  that  are 
moat  dear  to  them  are  present :  for  they  say 
that  they  must  of  necessity  defend  these  with 
zeal  and  ardour.  Perhapa  indeed  it  ia  so; 
bot  perhaps  they  do  it  only  for  their  pleasure. 

Cyrus,  observing  the  things  that  were  per^ 
formed  by  the  Medea  and  Hyrcanians,  waa 
almost  angry  with  himself  and  with  those  that 
were  with  him  ;  for  the  othen  aeeraed  to  out* 
shine  them  at  that  time,  and  to  be  continually 
making  some  advantage  or  other,  while  they 
themaelvea  stood  quiet  in  an  idle  station ;  for 
they  that  brought  the  prizea,  after  showing 
them  to  Cyrus,  rode  off  again  in  purauit  of 
othen ;  for  they  aaid  that  they  were  ordered 
so  to  do  by  their  commanders.^  Cyrus,  though 
nettled  at  this,  yet  ordered  the  things  away  to 
a  particular  atation ;  then  calling  the  centu* 
tioTM  again  together,  and  standing  in  a -place 
where  what  he  said  might  be  heard,  he  spoke 
thus :  « I  believe,  friends,  we  are  all  convinced 
that  if  we  bad  had  the  taking  of  these  thinga 
that  have  just  now  appeared  before  us,  all  the 
Persians  in  general  would  have  been  great 
gainere,  and  we  probably  the  greatest,  who  had 
been  personally  concerned  in  the  action.  But 
how  we,  who  are  not  aMe  otf  ourselves  to  ac- 
quire these  things,  can  possibly  get  them  into 
our  poesession,  I  do  not  yet  see,  unless  the 
Persians  procure  a  body  of  horse  of  their  own. 
For  you  observe."  said  he,*'  «*  that  we  Persiana 
are  poaaessed  of  arms  that  are  proper  to  repel 
enemiea  that  will  cloee  with  us;  but  when 
they  are  once  repniaed,  what  hcNtaanieD,  archei^^ 
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tugeleen,  or  dartantn,  whik  we  are  withoat 
hone,  can  w«  poanbly  take  or  doitioy  in  their 
flight !  who  would  fear  to  annoy  vm,  whether 
archen,  dartsmen,  or  hoTM,  when  they  know 
▼ety  well  that  there  is  no  more  danger  of  re- 
oetving  any  hurt  from  na,  than  from  treea  that 
grow  fixed  in  the  ground  !  If  these  things  are 
thnsp  is  it  not  plain  that  the  horseman  now 
with  OS  reckon  all  things  that  frdl  into  oar 
hands  not  less  theirs  than  ours  1  Nay,  per- 
haps, even  more.  On  this  footing  therefore 
do  things  now  necessarily  stand.  But  if  we 
get  a  hody  of  horse  not  inferior  to  themselves, 
is  it  not  sTident  to  you  all  that  we  shall  be 
able  without  them  to  perform  the  same  things 
against  the  enemy  that  we  now  do  with  themi 
and  that  we  shall  hare  them  in  a  more  humble 
disposition  towards  us  ?  for  when  they  hsTe  a 
mind  either  to  go  or  stay,  it  will  be  of  less 
concern  to  us,  if  we  are  of  ourseWes  sufficient 
without  them.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  yet  no 
one,  I  believe,  will  be  of  a  contraiy  opinion'  to 
me  in  this,  that  for  the  Persians  to  have  a 
body  of  horse  of  their  own,  is  not  a  matter 
that  is  entirely  indifferent  But  then,  perhaps, 
you  are  considering  how  this  can  be  brought 
about  Supposing  then  that  we  incline  to 
constitute  a  body  of  horse,  let  us  examine 
what  is  it  we  have,  and  what  it  is  we  want 
Here  are  horses  in  great  number  that  are  left 
in  the  camp,  and  there  are  bridles  to  manage 
them,,  and  all  other  things  that  are  proper  for 
the  use  of  such  as  keep  horses ;  and  we  have 
likewise  the  things  that  are  proper  for  the  use 
of  a  horseman  himself;  corslets  for  the  defence 
of  his  body,  and  lances,  that  we  may  either  use 
in  throwing  or  by  hand.  What  then  remains  1 
It  is  plain  we  must  have  men ;  and  these  we 
have  more  certainly  than  any  thing,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  much  belongs  to  us  as  we  do  to 
ourselves.  But  perhaps  somebody  will  say 
that  we  do  not  understand  it:  nor,  by  Jove! 
have  any  of  those  who  undersUnd  it  now  at- 
tained the  skill  before  they  learned  it  But 
they  learned  it,  somebody  may  say,  when  they 
were  boys.  And  have  boys  the  better  faculty 
^  learn  things  that  are  told  them,  or  shown 
them ;  or  have  men  1  And  when  they  have 
once  learned,  which  a[  them  have  bodies  the 
most  able  to  undergo  labour,  boys  or  men  t 
l*hen  we  have  that  leisure  for  learning  that 
neither  boys  have,  nor  other  men;  for  we  have 
neither  the  use  of  the  bow  to  learn,  as  boys 
^ve,  for  we  know  it  already ;  nor  throwing  of 


the  javelin,  for  we  know  iStuA  too;  nor  hnve  we 
that  continual  employment  that  other  men  have^ 
some  in  agriculture,  some  in  trades,  and  mome 
in  other  particular  affiurs.  We  have  not  only 
leisure  to  practise  military  affiurs,  but  we  are 
under  a  necessi^  of  doing  it  Nor  is  this,  aa 
many  other  military  matters  are,  a  thing  of  diffi- 
culty ,  as  well  as  of  use ;  for  is  it  not  pleaaainter 
on  the  road  to  be  on  horseback,  than  to  travel 
on  foot  t  And  where  despatch  is  required,  ia 
it  not  a  pleasure  to  get  quickly  to  a  fnend, 
when  there  is  occasion,  or  readily  to  OTertake 
either  a  man  or  a  beast  in  the  pursuit!  And 
is  it  not  a  convenience  that  whatsoever  anna 
are  to  be  carried,  the  horse  helps  to  cawy  them  1 
for  to  have  arms  and  to  carry  them  is  the  eame 
thing.  And  as  to  what  one  may  have  moat 
reason  to  fear,  that  we  may  perhaps  be  obliged 
to  come  to  action  on  horseback,  before  we  axe 
yet  well  skilled  in  the  work,  and  that  we  may 
become  neither  able  footmen  nor  able  horo^ 
men ;  even  this  is  not  a  difficulty  that  is  uncon- 
querable ;  for  whenever  we  please  we  are  im- 
mediately at  liberty  to  fight  on  foot;  nor  ahall 
we  unlearn  any  thing  of  our  skill  as  footmen 
by  learning  to  ride.'* 

Thus  Cyrus  spoke;  and  Chryaantas,  speak- 
ing in  favour  of  the  same  opinion,  said  thus  r 
<(  I  am,"  said  he,  «  so  desirous  of  learning  to 
ride,  that  I  reckon,  were  I  a  honwman,  I  should 
be  a  fiying  man.  As  mattera  now  stand,  were 
I  to  run  a  race  with  a  man,  I  shoukl  be  con- 
tented if  I  got  but  by  the  head  before  him ;  or 
if  I  saw  a  beast  running  by,  I  would  be  con- 
tented if  on  the  stretch,  I  could  contrive  to 
reach  him  with  my  bow  or  javelin  before  he 
got  at  great  a  distance  from  me.  But  if  I  bo- 
come  a  horseman  I  shall  be  able  to  kill  any 
man,  though  at  as  great  a  distance  as  I  can 
see ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  beasts,  some  I  shall 
be  able  to  come  up  with,  and  to  strike  them  by 
band,  othen  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  with  my 
javelin,  as  well  as  if  they  stood  still ;  for  if  two 
creatures  are  swift  alike,  they  continue  as  near 
to  each  other  as  if  they  stood  still.  Of  all 
creatures,  they  that  I  think  raise  my  envy  and 
emulation  the  most,  are  the  centaurs,  if  there 
ever  were  any  ;— creatures  that,  with  the  «a- 
derstahding  of  man,  are  capable  of  contrivance 
and  forecsyrt ;  who  with  their  hands  can  efi^ 
what  is  proper  to  be  done,  and  have  the  swift- 
ness and  strength  of  the  horse,  so  as  to  over- 
take what  flies  from  them,  and  overturn  what 
opposes  them.    8o  when  I  am  a  horseman,  all. 
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tihese  powers  do  I  carrj  with  me;  I  shall  be 
able  to  contrive  thinss  with  my  andentandiDg, 
as  a  man ;  my  arm^  1  shall  carry  in  my  hands ; 
wiih  ray  horse  I  shall  pursue,  and  by  my  horse's 
strength  overturn  what  opposes  me.  But  then 
I  shall  not  be  bound  down  and  grow  to  him, 
like  the  oentann ;  and  this  is  certainly  better 
than  to  be  incorporated  with  him ;  for  centaurs, 
I  fancy,  must  be  at  a  loss  both  how  to  use 
several  cooTeniences  discovered  by  men,  and 
how  to  enjoy  several  pleasures  natural  to  horses. 
But  I.  when  I  have  learned  to  ride,  and  am 
mounted  on  horseback,  shall  perform  the  part 
of  a  oentour ;  and  when  I  dismount  I  shall 
take  my  meals,  clothe  myself,  and  take  my 
rest,  as  other  men  do.  80  that  what  am  I  but 
a  centaur,  free  and  separable  when  I  please ; 
and  then,  when  I  please,  of  a  piece  again  1  Be- 
sides, I  have  this  advantage  over  the  centaur," 
said  he,  «<  that  he  saw  but  with  two  eyes  and 
heard  but  with  two  ears,  but  I  shall  see  with 
four  eyes,  and  receive  notices  of  things  by 
means  of  four  ears ;  for  the  horse  they  say  dis- 
covers to  men  many  things  that  he  beforehand 
sees  with  his  own  eyes,  and  gives  them  notice 
of  many  things  that  he  beforehand  hears  with 
his  own  ears.  Write  me  down  therefore  as  bne 
of  those  that  are  desirous  to  serve  on  horse- 
back." "  And  us  too,"  said  all  the  others.  On 
this  Cyrus  said :  «  Since,  then,"  said  he,  **  we 
are  so  much  of  this  opinion,  what  if  we  should 
make  a  law,  th%t  it  should  be  scandalous  for 
any  of  those  amongst  us  that  I  furnish  with 
horses  to  be  seen  travelling  on  foot,  let  the 
way  he  is  .to  go  be  little  or  great,  that  men  may 
imagine  we  are  entirely  contours  1"  This 
proposal  he  made  them,  and  they  all  gave  their 
consent  So  that  at  this  day  the  Persians  still 
put  it  in  practice;  and  none  of  the  considera- 
ble men  among  the  Persians  are  ever  to  be  seen 
travelling  on  foot  of  their  own  good-wilL 

IV.  These  men  were  employed  in  these  dis- 
courses ;  but  when  the  middle  of  the  day  was 
past,  the  Median  horse  and  the  Hyrcanians 
rode  up,  and  brought  with  them  both  horses 
and  men  that  they  had  taken ;  for  as  many  as 
delivered  their  arms  they  did  not  kill.  When 
they  rode  up,  Cyrus  first  asked  them  whether 
they  were  all  come  safe  1  When  they  said  that 
they  were,  he  then  asked  them  what  they  had 
done,  and  they  related  the  things  that  they  had 
performed,  and  gave  magnificent  accounte  how 
manfully  they  had  acted  in  every  particular. 
He  hearkened  with  pleasure  to  all  that  th^  had 


a  mind  to  tell  him,  and  then  commended  them 
thus ;  *(  It  is  apparent  how  well  you  have  be- 
haved, for  you  are  now  in  appearance  taller, 
more  beautiful,  and  more  terrible  than  before." 
He  then  asked  them  how  far  they  had  gone, 
and  whether  the  country  was  inhabited.  They 
told  him,  *•  They  had  gone  a  great  way ;  that 
the  whole  country  was  inhabited,  and  full  of 
sheep,  goato,  oxen,  and  horses,  com,  and  all 
valuable  things."  "There  are  two  things, 
then,"  said  he,  « that  we  are  to  take  care  of; 
how  to  subject  the  people  that  are  the  posses- 
sors of  these  things ;  and  how  to  make  them 
remain  on  the  place :  for  a  country  well  inha- 
bited is  a  very  valuable  acquisition ;  but  one 
destitute  of  men  is  destitute  of  every  thing  that 
is  good.  All  those  that  stood  to  their  defence," 
said  he,  «  I  know  you  have  killed ;  and  you  did 
right ;  for  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  maintaining  of  a  victory.  Those  that  de- 
livered their  arms  you  have  taken ;  and  if  we 
dismiM  them,  we  should  do  what  I  say  would 
turn  to  our  advantage ;  for,  first,  we  shall  not 
be  under  a  necessity  of  being  on  our  guard 
against  them,  nor  of  keeping  a  guard  on  them, 
nor  of  furnishing  them  with  provisions;  for 
certainly  we  should  not  be  for  starving  them. 
Then,  by  dismissing  them,  we  shall  have  the 
greater  number  of  captives ;  for  if  we  conquer 
the  country,  all  will  be  our  captives  that  in- 
habit it;  and  the  rest,  when  they  see  these 
living  and  set  at  liberty,  will  the  more  readily 
remain,  and  rather  choose  to  submit  than  to 
continue  in  war.  Thii  is  my  judgment ;  but  if 
a*ny  other  person  sees  what  is  better,  let  him 
say  II"  But  they,  having  heard  these  things, 
agreed  to  act  accordingly. 

80  Cyrus,  having  called  for  the  prisoners, 
spoke  thus:  <* Friends f  said  he,  «by  your 
present  submission  you  have  preserved  your 
lives ;  and,  for  the  future,  if  you  behave  in  the 
same  manner,  no  ill  whatever  shall  befall  you, 
unless  it  be  that  the  same  person  will  not  go- 
vern you  that  governed  you  before :  but  you 
shall  inhabit  the  same  houses,  and  you  shall 
cultivate  the  same  territory ;  and  you  shall  live 
with  the  same  wives,  and  you  shall  rule  your 
children  as  you  do  now ;  but  you  shall  neither 
make  war  on  us,  nor  on  any  one  else ;  and  if 
any  other  injure  you,  we  will  fight  for  yon. 
And  that  nobody  may  order  you  out  on  mili- 
tary service,  bring  your  arms  to  us.  And  to 
those  that  bring  them,  peace !  and  what  I  pro- 
mise shall  be  made  good  to  them  without  fraodt 
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But  W0  will  make  war  on  thoM  that  refoae  to 
lay  thaur  arma  aaida.  But  then  if  any  of  you 
ahall  come  to  us,  and  ahaU  appear  to  do  any 
action,  or  to  give  any  information,  in  friend* 
ahip  and  good-will  to  ua,  him  will  we  treat  aa 
ft  benefactor  and  a  friend,  not  aa  a  alave.  Let 
theaa  things  therefore  be  known  to  you,  and  do 
you  tell  them  to  the  rest  And  if  there  are 
any  that  will  not  comply  with  us  in  these  things 
that  we  require,  do  you  lead  us  the  way  to 
them,  that  we  may  make  onrMlves  masters  of 
them,  and  they  not  masters  of  us."  Thus  he 
apoke.  They  paid  him  their  adoration,  and  said 
that  they  would  perform  what  he  enjoined  them. 

y.  When  they  were  gone,  Gyrua  said:  « It 
is  time,  O  Medes  and  Armenians !  for  all  of 
ua  to  take  our  suppers :  and  all  things  proper 
have  been  made  nady  for  you  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  we  are  able.  Go  your  ways,  then, 
and  send  us  half  the  bread  that  has  been  made ; 
for  there  has  been  enough  made  for  us  both : 
but  send  us  neither  meat  with  it,  nor  any  thing 
to  drink,  for  of  these  we  have  enough  with  us 
already  provided.  And  do  you,"  said  he,  «  O 
Hyrcanians!  conduct  them  to  the  tents;  the 
eoounanders  to  the  greatest,  (for  you  know 
which  they  are,)  and  the  others  as  you  think 
most  proper.  And  do  you,  likewise,  take  your 
suppers  where  it  is  most  agreeable  to  yon ;  for 
the  tenti.are  untouched,  and  thinga  are  pro- 
irided  there  for  you,  as  well  as  for  the  others. 
But  let  this  be  known  to  you  both,  that  we 
undertake  to  keep  the  night-watch  without 
Do  you  look  to  what  passes  in  the  tents,  and 
place  your  arms  within ;  for  they  who  are  u 
the  tents  are  not  yet  our  friends." 

The  Medea  then,  and  Tigranea'  people, 
bathed  themselves,  (for  all  matters  for  that 
purpose  had  been  provided,)  and,  having 
changed  their  clothes,  took  their  suppers ,  and 
their  horses  were  provided  with  all  neoessaries. 
Half  their  bread  they  sent  to  the  Persians,  but 
sent  no  meat  with  it,  nor  wine ;  thinking  that 
Cyrus'  people  were  provided  with  those  things, 
oecaose  he  had  said  that  they  had  them  in 
plenty.  But  what  Cyrus  meant  was,  that  the 
meat  they  had  with  their  bread  was  hunger, 
and  their  drink  was  the  water  of  a  stream  that 
ran  by.  Cyrus  therefore  having  given  the  Per- 
sians their  supper,  sent  many  of  them  out,  as 
aooti  as  it  was  dark,  in  fives  and  tens,  and  com- 
manded them  to  march  round  the  camp  pri- 
vately ;  judging  that  they  would  be  a  guard  to 
it,  if  an  enemy  came  on  them  from  without ; 


and  that  if  any  one  ran  off  with  treasure  of 
any  kind  they  might  take  him.  And  ii  hap- 
pened so ;  for  there  were  many  that  ran  away » 
and  many  were  taken.  Cyrua  allowed  the  tresi- 
aurea  to  those  that  aeiiad  them,  but  ordered 
them  to  kill  the  men.  So  that  af^rwarda, 
even  though  one  dealred  it,  one  could  noteaailj 
meet  with  a  man  that  waa  going  any  wheia  io 
the  night  And  thua  the  PeraianB  employed 
themaelvea ;  but  the  Medea  drank  and  feasted^  \ 
entertained  themaelvea  with  the  muaic  of  flutea, 
and  indulged  themaelvea  in  all  kinda  of  delights 
and  pleasure :  for  a  multitude  of  things  of  that 
sort  had  been  taken.  So  that  they  who  were 
on  the  watch  were  in  no  want  of  work. 

But  Cyaxaros,  king  of  the  Medea,  that  night 
that  Cyrus  marched  away,  waa  drunk  himsei^ 
aa  well  aa  thoae  that  were  of  hia  company  in 
the  tent,  it  being  on  an  oocaaion  of  happy  aue- 
oeas.  As  he  thought  that  the  reat  of  the 
Medea,  excepting  only  some  few,  were  atill  re- 
maining in  the  camp,  becauae  be  heard  a  mighty 
noise  and  uproar ;  for  the  servants  of  the  Modes, 
on  their  masters  being  gone,  drank  without 
ceasing,  and  were  very  tumultuoua:  and  the 
more,  because  they  had  taken  from  the  Assy- 
rian army  great  quantitiea  of  wine,  and  abun- 
dance of  other  auch  things.  As  soon  aa  the 
day  came,  and  that  nobody  attended  .at  his 
doors,  but  they  that  had  aupped  with  him  ;  and 
that  he  heard  that  the  camp  waa  Jeft  empty  by 
the  Medes  and  by  their  hors^;  and  that  he 
himaelfwhen  he  went  out  saw  Ih^tihiswaa 
really  the  case ;  he  then  brok^.ou}  iQto^a  iage 
at  their  going  away  and  leaving  him  destitute. 
And  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  violent  and 
rash,  he  immediately  commanded  one  of  thoae 
ajbont  him  to  take  some  horses  with  him,  and 
march  with  the.  utmost  despatch  to  the  army 
that  waa  with  Cyrus,  and  to  say  thus :  «  f  waa 
of  opinion,  Cyrua,  that  even  you  would  not 
have  engaged  in  councils  so  imprudent  and  bad 
for  me ;  or  if  Cyrus  might  have  thought  fit  to 
do  so,  I  did  not  think  that  you,  Medes,  would 
have  consented  to  leave  me  thus  destitute. 
Now,  therefore,  whether  Cyrus  vrill  or  will  not, 
do  you  come  away  to  me  with  the  utmost  des- 
patch." This  message  he  sent  then ;  but  he 
that  received  these  orders  to  march  said  :  "But 
how,  O  sovereign,  shall  I  be  able  to  fiad 
them  V*  <*  And  how  should  Cyrus."  said  he, 
"  find  those  that  he  marched  after  V  ««  Truly 
because,"  said  he,  •<  aa  I  hear,  certain  Hyrca- 
niana  who  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  who  had 
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ii0Tolt«d  ttnd  came  hither,  w«nt  and  led  them 
the  way."  Cyaxarei  beeriag  thb,  was  in  a 
nueh  ipreatar  mge  at  Cyme  for  not  haTing  told 
it  him  s  and  he  aeat  in  much  more  haste  to  the 
Medea  that  he  might  strip  him  of  his  ibroes: 
he  ordered  them  back  with  more  vebemenee 
than  before,  and  with  threata.  The  meaaenger 
likewiae  be  threatened,  in  eaae  he  did  not  die* 
charge  himaelf  with  Wgonr  in  the  detiveiy  of 
hb  meaaage. 

The  peraon  that  was  thus  sent  marched  with 
tiMrat  a  hundred  of  his  own  horse,  and  was 
griered  that  he  himaelf  had  not  gone  with 
Cjma.  Aa  they  proceeded  in  their  march, 
the  roads  dividing,  they  lost  their  way  in  a 
beaten  tracdc,  and  could  not  get  to  Gyms'  army, 
tiU  meeting  with  some  Assyrians  that  were  ra- 
ttling, they  foteed  them  to  be  their  gnidce ;  and 
by  this  meana  getting  sight  of  their  fires,  they 
got  up  with  them  abont  midnight  When  they 
were  got  to  the  army,  the  gnards,  aa  waa  order- 
ed them  by  Gyms,  did  not  admit  them  belore 
d.7. 

And  when  day  appeared,  Gyrua,  calling  to 
him  the  magi,  commanded  them  to  chooae  out 
what  was  doe  to  the  gods  on  the  occaaion  of 
mch  advantegea  aa  they  had  obtuned.    Theae 
Bien  employed  themaeWes  accordingly.      He 
having  anmmoned  the  alike-hononred,  apoke  to 
them  thus :.  M  My  friends,  the  gods  are  pleaaed 
to  lay  many  adTantagea  before  ua;  bet  we,  O 
Peniana !  arf  at  preeant  bat  few  in  number  to 
aecqre  t*  epiroeWea  the  poeeeasion  of  them ;  for 
the  thing*  that  we  have  already  gained,  unices 
we  seeere  them  by  a  guard,  will  fell  again  into 
the  power  oC  others ;  and  if  we  leaTC  aome  of 
ouselvea  aa  goards  to  secure  the  things  that  are 
•heady  in  oar  power,  we  shall  iaimediately  be 
feand  to  have  no  manner  of  atnngth  remain- 
ing-   My  opinion  Is,  therelbre,  thkt  some  one 
among  you  ahoold  go  aa  aoon  as  poasible  to  the 
Peniana,  acquaint  them  with  what  I  aay,  and 
bid  them  aend  an  army  as  soon  as  they  possibly 
can,  if  the  Peraiana  deaira  that  the  dominion 
of  A^  and  the  rerennoi  that  arise  from  it, 
ibooU  belong  to  them.    Qo  therefore,"  said 
1^1  « you  who  are  the  oldeat  man,  and  when 
yea  arrive,  aay  thus:  that  whatever  soldiers 
titty  send,  when  they  come  to  me,  it  shall  be 
nj  can  to  maintain.    Ton  see  all  the  advan- 
^Mas  that  we  hate  gained ;  conoeal  no  part  of 
tkeok    What  part  of  theee  thmga  it  will  be 
hsttdsome  and  juat  for  me  to  aend  to  the  goda, 
«*  of  my  fethw;  what  te  the  pabGe,  adt  of 
6* 


the  magiatratea.  Let  them  aend  people  to  aaa 
what  we  do^  and  to  acquaint  them  with  what 
we  deaira  from  them.  Do  you,"  aaid  he, «  make 
youraelf  ready,  and  take  your  company  to  air 
tend  you." 

After  thia  he  called  the  Medea,  and  with 
them  Cyazarea'  measengar  ^ipeared,  and  before 
aH  declared  Cyaxarea'  anger  to  Cyrua,  and  hia 
threata  to  the  Medea ;  and  in  conduaion  aaid : 
««That  he  commanded  the  Medea  to  come 
away  though  Cyrus  should  incline  to  stay." 
The  Modes,  on  hearing  the  messenger,  were 
silent,  not  knowing  how  they  ahouM  diaohej  hia 
anmmona,  and  yet  in  fear  how  they  ahouU  yidd 
obedience  to  him  on  hia  threata,  especially 
knowing  the  Tiolenoe  of  the  man.  Bat  Cyrus 
then  apoke :« I  do  not  at  all  wonder,"  aaid  he, 
M  O  meeaenger,  and  you  Modes,  that  Cyazarea, 
who  had  then  aeon  a  muhkude  of  enemiee,  and 
knew  not  what  we  were  doing,  bhouU  be  under 
concern  both  for  us  and  for  hiaMel£  But  when 
he  knows  that  a  great  many  of  the  enemy  are 
destroyed,  and  that  they -are  aO  driven  away  b^ 
fore  us,  he  will  first  eeaae  Cofear ;  and  will  then 
be  convinced  that  he  ta  not  destitute  at  thia 
time,  when  his  friends  are  destreying  his  ene- 
mies. But  how  is  it  possible  that  we  can  de- 
aerve  reproach  for  doing  him  aervice,  and  that 
not  of  oar  own  heads  neither  1  for  I  prevailed 
with  him  to  allow  me  to  march,  and  to  take  you 
with  me.  It  waa  not  yon  that,  from  any  deaire 
of  your  own  to  march,  begged  hia  leave  to  do 
it,  and  ao  came  hither ;  but  it  waa  on  orden 
from  himself  to  go,  given  to  every  one  of  you 
that  was  not  averse  to  it  I  am  therefore  very 
well  aatiafied  that  thb  anger  of  his  will  be  al- 
layed by  our  aucceaaea,  and,  when  lua  fear 
ceases,  will  quits  vanish.  Now  therefore  do 
you  messenger,  take  a  little  reat,  rinoe  you  have 
undergone  a  greatcoat  of  fetigue.  Let  ua,  O 
Persians!  ahice  we  expect  the  enemy  to  be 
with  ua,  either  to  fight  or  to  aubmit  themselves, 
keep  ourselves  in  the  best  order ;  for  while  we 
are  obaerved  to  be  ao,  it  is  probable  we  ahall 
succeed  the  better  in  what  we  deain.  And  do 
yon,"  aaid  he,  «  prince  of  the  Hyreanians,  at- 
tend here,  after  you  have  eommanded  the 
leaden  of  your  men  to  call  them  to  anna." 

When  the  Hyrcaniaus  had  done  thia,  and 
came  to  him,  Cyras  said:  "It  is  a  pleasure  to 
me,  OHyrcanian!  not  only  to  peroeive  that 
you  attend  here,  after  having  given  ua  marks  of 
your  friendahip,  but  that  you  appear  to  me  to  be 
a  nan  of  great  aUacy.    It  iaevldan|thattha 
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Mm«  things  are  now  tlike  advanUgeous  to  us 
both ;  for  the  Assyrians  are  enemies  to  me, 
and  are  now  more  at  enmity  with  yon  than  with 
myself.  We  most  both  of  as  therefore  consult 
how  to  prevent  any  of  our  allies  that  are  at 
present  with  ns  from  falling  off  from  us,  and 
if  we  can,  how  to  acquire  others.  Yon  haTC 
heaid  the  Mede  deliTcr  his  orders  to  recall 
their  cavalxy.  If  they  leave  us,  how  can  we 
that  are  foot  remain  alone  1  You  and  I  there- 
fore must  contrive  that  thb  messenger  who 
recalls  them  shall  himself  desire  to  stay  with 
us.  Do  you  therefore  find  out  for  him,  and 
give  him  a  tent  where  he  may  pass  his  time  in 
the  handsomest  manner,  and  with  all  things 
convenient  about  him.  I  will  endeavour  to 
employ  him  on  some  business  that  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  him  to  do,  than  it  will  be  to  leave 
us.  Do  you  discourse  to  him  on  the  many  ad- 
vantages we  hope  all  our  friends  will  make,  in 
case  we  are  well  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary.  And  when  you  have  done  this,  come 
again  to  me."  The  Hyrcanian  went,  and  con- 
ducted the  Mede  to  a  tent 

And  he  that  was  gojing  to  the  Persians  atp 
tended  ready  prepared.  Cyrus  directed  him  to 
tell  the  Persians  the  things  he  had  before  men- 
tioned in  his  discourse  to  him,  and  to  deliver 
to  Cyazares  a  letter.  «  But,"  said  he,  «  I  have 
a  mind  to  read  to  you  what  I  write,  that  being 
apprised  of  the  matter,  you  may  own  it,  if  any 
body  ask  you  about  it"  The  contents  of  the 
letter  were  thus : 

CTSVS  TO  CTAXASXS. 

«  Joy  and  happiness !  We  have  neither  left 
you  destitute,  (for  nobody,  while  they  conquer 
their  enemies,  can  be  destitute  of  friends,)  nor, 
when  we  left  you,  did  we  imagine  that  we 
brought  you  into  danger ;  but  at  the  greater 
distance  we  were  from  you,  so  much  the  more 
security  did  we  reckon  we  procured  you ;  for 
they  that  sit  themselves  down  the  nearest  to 
thrir  friends  are  not  the  men  that  best  afford 
their  friends  security ;  but  they  that  drive  their 
enemies  to  the  greatest  distance  are  the  men 
that  put  their  friends  the  most  out  of  danger. 
Consider  then  what  your  conduct  has  been  to 
me,  in  return  of  what  mine  has  been  to  you, 
that  you  can  yet  blame  me.  I  brought  you 
friends  and  allies ;  not  as  many  as  you  could 
persuade,  but  as  many  as  I  was  able.  You 
gave  me,  while  I  was  yet  on  friendly  ground, 
■8  maDya8lcmi]dpenaadetolbllowiiM;aiid 


now  that  I  «m  in  the  enemy's  territory,  you 
recall  not  every  one  that  is  willing  to  be  gone, 
but  alL  At  that  time,  therefore,  I  thought 
myself  obliged  both  to  yourself  and  them ;  but 
now  you  force  me  to  leave  you  out,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  make  all  my  returns  of  gratitude 
and  thanks  to  those  that  followed  me.  And 
yet  I  cannot  act  like  you ;  but  am  now  sending 
to  the  Persians  for  an  army,  and  give  ordcn 
that  whatever  numbers  sre  sent  me,  if  you 
should  be  in  any  want  of  them  before  they  reach 
us,  you  are  free  to  use  them,  not  according  to 
their  liking,  but  as  you  yourself  please.  And 
though  I  am  the  younger  man,  yet  I  advise  you 
not  to  take  away  what  you  have  once  given, 
lest  you  meet  with  illpwiU  instead  of  thanks; 
and  when  you  would  have  any  one  to  come 
quickly  to  you,  not  to  send  for  him  vrith  threats ; 
and  when  you  talk  of  being  destitute,  not  to 
threaten  a  multitude,  lest  you  teach  Uiem  not 
to  mind  you.  We  will  endeavour  to  attend 
you,  as  soon  as  we  have  effected  the  things  that 
we  judge  to  be  of  advantage  both  to  you  and 
us.— Health  attend  you !" 

« Deliver  him  this  letter,  and  whatever  he 
asks  you  on  the  subject  of  these  affairs,  do  you 
answer  conformable  to  what  is  here  written ; 
for  with  respect  to  the  Persians,  I  give  you 
such  orders  as  are  expressed  in  the  letter." 

Having  said  thus  to  him,  and  given  him  the 
letter,  he  dismissed  him ;  enjoining  him  withal 
to  use  diligence ;  as  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  to  be 
quickly  back  again. 

After  this  he  observed  all  the  Hyrcanians 
and  Tigranes'  men  already  armed;  and  the 
Persians  were  likevrise  armed;  at  which  time 
some  of  the  neighbouring  people  brought  in 
horses  and  arms.  Such  of  the  javelins  as  they 
were  not  themselves  in  want  of;  he  ordered 
them  to  throw  on  the  place  where  he  had  or^ 
dered  others  before ;  and  theee  whoee  business 
it  was,  he  ordered  to  bum  them.  But  he  com- 
manded thoee  who  brought  horses  to  stay  and 
look  to  them  till  he  signified  his  intentions  to 
them.  Then  calling  to  him  the  commanders 
of  the  horse  and  thoee  of  the  Hyrcanians,  he 
spoke  in  this  manner:  m  My  friends  and  allies, 
do  not  wonder,"  said  he,  **  that  I  call  you  fre^ 
quently  together ;  for  our  present  ctrcumstances 
are  new  to  us;  many  things  are  yet  in  disor- 
der; and  things  that  are  in  disorder  must  of 
necessity  give  us  trouble  tiU  they  are  settled  in 
their.prcqper  pkoes.     We  have  now  in  our 
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•ny  trearareiy  m  well  u  men  eapttvto ; 
■ail  bgr  our  not  knowing  wbkh  of  these  belong 
to  eeeh  of  ue,  and  hj  their  not  knowing  who  is 
to  each  of  them  serenlly  master,  there  are  not 
manj  of  them  that  we  see  performing  their 
proper  pcuts ;  hut  ahnost  all  of  them  are  at  a 
loos  what  to  do.  That  things  therefore  may 
not  continiie  thns,  do  you  distribute  them. 
Whoever  is  in  possession  of  a  tent  fully  sop- 
plied  with  provisions  of  meat  and  drink,  with 
aervanta,  carpets,  and  apparel,  and  with  all 
other  things  that  a  tent  well  aecommodatsd  for 
militaiy  service  is  fiimished  with ;  here  then 
is  nothing  &rther  necessaiy  than  that  the  poe- 
seasor  should  understand  that  it  is  his  part  to 
take  care  of  these  things  as  his  own  property. 
But  where  any  one  is  poosessed  of  a  tent, 
where  thoee  things  are  wanting,  after  you  have 
discovered  it,  on  examination,  do  you  supply 
what  £bJIs  short;  for  I  know  there  will  be  of 
many  things  more  than  enough ;  because  the 
enemy  was  possessed  of  every  thing  in  greater 
proportion  than  suits  our  numbers.  Besides, 
there  have  been  with  me  certain  stewards  be- 
longing to  the  Assyrian  kiog,  and  their  other 
great  men,  who  have  told  me  that  they  had  by 
them  some  of  gold  in  coin,  arising  as  they  said, 
from  certain  tributary  payments.  Make  pro- 
clamation therefore  that  these  things  be  brought 
to  you  where  you  sit ;  and  denounce  teiror  and 
puniahmenta  to  whosoever  does  not  execute 
what  you  command  them.  Do  you  receive 
theee  things,  and  distribute  them ;  to  the  horse- 
men, double  payments;  to  the  foot,  single; 
that  in  case  you  want  any  thing,  you  may  have 
wherewithal  to  boy.  And  have  it  presently 
proclaimed  that  nobody  injure  the  camp-mar- 
ket; but  that  the  sutlers  and  tradesmen  sell 
what  each  of  them  has  for  sale;  and  when 
they  have  disposed  of  these,  that  they  fetch 
more,  that  the  camp  may  be  supplied." 

They  immediately  had  these  things  prodaun- 
ed.  But  the  Medea  and  Hyrcapians  spoke  in 
this  manner :  **  And  now  can  we,"  said  they, 
«  distribute  these  things  without  you  and  your 
people  ?"  Cyrus  to  this  question  replied  thns : 
« Is  this  then,  friends,"  said  he,  «  your  opinion, 
that  whatever  is  to  be  done,  we  must  all  of  us 
attend  on  it  ?  and  shall  not  I  be  thought  suffi- 
cient by  you  to  transact  any  thing  for  you  that 
may  be  proper,  nor  you  sufficient  to  tranaact 
for  us  ?  By  what  other  means  can  we  possibly 
oeste  ourselves  more  trouble,  and  do  less  busi- 
nos  than  by  acting  thus?    Qnt  you  see,"  said 


he,  « that  we  have  been  the  goaids  that  havt 
kept  theee  things  for  you ;  and  you  have  repoe> 
ed  a  confidence  in  us  that  they  have  been  well 
and  faithfully  guarded.  Do  you  on  the  other 
hand  distribute  these  things,  and  we  will  repoae 
a  confidence  in  you,  that  they  have  been  well 
and  justly  distributed.  And  on  other  occa- 
sions we  will  endeavour  to  perform  some  other 
public  service.  And  now,  in  the  first  place, 
you  obeerve  how  many  horses  we  have  at  pr^ 
sent,  and  that  othen  are  continually  brought  to 
us ;  if  we  leave  these  without  riders,  they  will 
be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  us,  and  wHl  give  us 
trouble  to  take  care  of  them ;  but  if  we  set 
horsemen  on  them,  we  shall  be  freed  from  the 
trooble,  and  shall  add  to  our  strength.  If  you 
have  others  that  you  would  give  them  to,  with 
whom  it  would  be  more  pleafeing  to  you  to  act 
with  on  any  occasion  in  war  than  with  us,  give 
them  the  horses ;  but  if  you  would  rather  have 
us  for  supporten  and  assistanta,  give  them  to 
us ;  for  when  you  pushed  on  before  us  in  the 
late  service,  without  us,  you  put  us  under  great 
apprehension  lest  you  should  come  by  some 
misfortune ;  and  you  made  us  ashamed  that 
we  were  not  at  hand  wherever  you  were.  But 
if  we  once  get  horses  we  will  follow  you ;  and 
if  it  be  thought  of  most  service  to  engage  on 
horseback,  in  concert  with  you,  we  shall  lose 
nothing  of  our  ardour  and  seal ;  but  if  it  be 
thought  most  proper  to  support  you  on  foot, 
then  to  alight  will  be  obvious  and  easy  to  us ; 
we  shall  be  ready  at  your  hands  on  foot,  and 
will  contrive  to  find  people  to  deliver  our 
horses  to." 

Thus  he  spoke;  and  they  replied:  «<We 
have  neither  men  to  mount  on  theie  horees, 
nor,  if  we  had,  would  we  come  to  any  other 
determination,  since  you  would  have  it  thus. 
Take,  then,"  said  they,  «  the  horses,  and 
do  as  you  think  best"  «I  receive  them," 
said  he,  "and  may  good  fortune  attend  on 
our  becoming  horsemen  I  Do  you  divide  the 
things  that  are  in  common ;  but  fint  take  out  for 
the  gods  whatever  the  magi  shall  direct ;  and 
then  take  such  things  for  Cy axares  as  yon  think 
most  acceptable  to  him."  They  laughed,  and 
said,  that  beautiful  women,  then,  were  what 
should  bo  chosen  for  him.  «  Choose  women, 
then,"  said  he, «  and  whatever  else  you  think 
proper :  and  when  you  have  chosen  for  him,  then 
do  you,  Hyrcanians,  do  all  you  can  to  give  en- 
tire content  to  all  these  men  that  have  volunta* 
rily  followed  me.    And  you,  O  Medea  I  reward 
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tkMe,  oar  tet  ftUi<i»  in  mch  a  nMDBer  ••  may 
Mnvinoe  them  that  thej  took  a  right  raaohition 
wlien  they  becamo  our  frienda.  And  out  of 
the  whole,  give  a  share  to  the  meaMoger  that 
it  coflw  firom  Gyaxarea,  both  to  himaelf  and  the 
men  that  are  with  him,  and  exhort  him  to  stay 
with  xtB,  as  being  my  opinion,  jointly  with 
yours,  that  by  means  of  his  being  better  inforair 
ed  of  OTary  particular  he  may  represent  to 
Cyaxares  a  full  state  of  things :  for  the  Per- 
sians,'' said  he,  *•  that  are  with  me,  let  what  re- 
mains over  and  above,  after  you  are  all  well  pro- 
nded  for,  be  sufficient ;  for,*'  said  he, "  we  have 
not  been  brought  op  in  a  nice  delicate  way,  but 
in  a  coane,  nistie  manner ;  so  that  perhaps  you 
may  hnigh  at  n^  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
any  thing  fine  and  magnificent  left  for  our 
share :  as  I  know  very  well,"  said  he,  **  we 
shall  give  you  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  di- 
version when  we  are  set  on  horseback ;  and  so 
we  ahail  do,  I  believe,"  said  he,«<  when  we  are 
thrown  from  off  our  horses  lo  the  ground." 
On  this  they  went  their  ways  to  the  distribu- 
tion, laughing  heartily  at  this  new  body  of 
borae* 

But  he,  calling  the  centurions  to  him,  order- 
ed them  to  take  the  horns,  the  horse-furniture, 
and  the  men  that  vrere  to  take  care  of  them ; 
and,  after  having  numbered  them,  and  drawn 
lots  by  centuries,  to  take  each  of  them  a  like 
number.  Cyrus  himaelf  ordered  them  to  make 
proclamation,  that  whatever  slave  there  might 
be,  either  in  the  Assyrian,  Syrian,  or  Arabian 
armiea,  whether  he  were  Mode,  Persian,  Bac- 
trian,  Carian,  Cilician,  or  Greek,  or  of  any 
other  country,  forced  to  serve,  that  he  should 
appear.  These  men,  bearing  the  proclamation, 
appeared  joyfully  before  him  in  great  numbers. 
And  he,  having  dioaen  from  amongst  them  the 
most  personable  and  sightly  men,  told  them 
that  they  should  now  hecome  free,  and  bear 
such  arms  as  he  would  give  them.  To  supply 
them  with  all  necessaries,  he  said,  should  be 
his  care ;  and,  bringing  them  immediately  to 
the  centurions^  he  put  them  under  their  care, 
and  commanded  them  to  give  them  shields  and 
a  smaller  sort  of  swords,  that  being  thus  equip- 
ped they  might  attend  the  horse ;  that  they 
should  take  all  necessaries  for  these  men  as  well 
aa  for  the  Persians  that  were  with  him ;  that 
they  themselves,  with  their  corslets  and  lances, 
should  always  march  on  horMback :  and  he  be- 
gan it  himeelf ;  and  that  over  the  foot  of  the 
aUkaJiottOtired  fliey  should,  each  of  them  out 


of  the  number  of  the  alik»4ioBOQnd,  appotnt  m 
commander  in  his  own  stead.  In  these  mUbmrm 
were  these  men  employed. 

VI.  Meanwhile  Gobryas,  an  AssyriaB,  and 
a  man  in  years,  arrived  on  horseback,  atteodsd 
by  some  cavalry,  consisting  ot  Ms  own  depen- 
dents ;  and  they  were  all  provided  with  arms 
proper  for  horse.  They  that  had  been  appoint* 
ed  to  receive  the  arms  bade  them  deliver  their 
lances  that  they  might  bum  them,  as  they  h«l 
done  others  before ;  but  €robry'as  said  that  hm 
desired  first  to  see  Cyrus.  Then  they  that  aft- 
tended  this  eervice  left  the  other  horsemen 
behind,  and  conducted  Gobiyas  to  Cyras ;  and, 
as  aoon  as  he  saw  Cyras,  he  spoke  thus :  ••  My 
sovereign  lord,  I  am  by  birth  an  Assyrian ;  I 
have  a  strong  fortress  in  my  poaiession,  and 
have  the  command  of  a  large  territory :  I  ftir- 
nished  the  Assyrian  king  with  a  thousand 
horse,  and  was  very  much  his  friend ;  but  since 
he,  who  was  an  excellent  man,  has  lost  his  life 
in  the  war  against  you,  and  that  his  son,  who  is 
my  greatest  enemy,  now  possesses  the  govern- 
ment, I  come  and  throw  myself  at  your  leet  so 
a  supplicant,  and  give  myself  to  you  as  a  servant 
and  assistant  in  the  war.  I  beg  you  to  be  my 
revenger :  I  make  you  my  son  ss  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible. With  respect  to  male  issue,  I  am  child- 
leas  ;  for  he,  O  sovereign !  that  was  my  only 
one,  an  excellent  youth,  who  loved  and  honour- 
ed me  to  as  great  a  degree  as  son  could  do  to 
make  a  &ther  happy;  him  did  the  present 
king  (the  late  king,  the  lather  of  the  present, 
having  sent  for  my  son,  as  intending  to  give  him 
his  daughter,  and  I  sent  him  away,  proud  that 
I  should  see  my  son  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  king)  invite  to  hunt  with  him,  as  a  friend ; 
and,  on  a  bear  appearing  in  view,  they  both 
pursued.  The  present  king  having  thrown  his 
javelin,  missed  his  aim.  O  that  it  had  not 
happened  so !  and  my  son  making  his  throw — 
unhappy  thing! — brought  the  bear  to  the 
ground.  He  was  then  enraged,  but  kept  bis 
envy  concealed ;  but  then  again  a  Hon  falling 
in  their  way,  he  again  missed ;  and  that  it 
should  happen  so  to  him  I  do  not  think  at  all 
wonderful ;  but  my  son  again  hitting  his  mark, 
killed  the  lion,  and  said,  « I  have  twice  thrown 
single  javelins,  and  brought  the  beasts  both 
times  to  the  ground.'  On  this  the  impious 
vrretch  contained  his  malice  no  longer,  but, 
snatching  a  lance  from  one  of  his  followers, 
strack  it  into  his  breast,  and  took  away  the  life 
of  my  dear  a&d  o%  son !    Then  I,  miserable 
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ann !  brought  him  «wa j  a  coipM  instead  of  a 
bridegrooni ;  and  I,  who  am  of  these  yean,  buri- 
ed him,  my  excellent  and  beloved  ton,  a  yontL 
jnat  bearded.    His  maideier,  as  if  he  had  do- 
■troyed  an  enemy,  has  never  yet  appeared  to 
have  had  any  remorse ;  nor  has  he,  in  amends 
for  the  Tile  action,  ever  vonchsafed  to  pay  any 
honour  to  him,  who  is  now  under  the  ground. 
Hia  father,  indeed,  had  compassion,  and  plainly 
appeared  to  join  in  affliction  with  me  at  this 
miflfortnne;  therefore,   had  he   lived,  I  had 
never  applied  to  yon  to  his  prejudice;  for  I 
had  received  a  great  many  instances  of  friend- 
ahip  from  him,  and  I  served  him.    But  since 
the  government  has  &Ilen  to  the  murderer  of 
my  son,  I  can  never  possibly  bear  him  the  least 
good-will ;  nor  can  he,  I  know  very  well,  ever 
reckon  me  his  fnend;   for  he  knows  how  I 
stand  afibcted  towards  him ;  how  I,  who  lived 
with  that  joy  and  satisfiiction  before,  must  now 
stand  in  this  destitute  condition,  passing  my 
old  age  in  sorrow.     If  you  receive  me,  there- 
fore, and  that  I  can  have  hopes  of  obtaining, 
by  your  means,  a  revenge  for  my  dear  son,  I 
shall  think  I  arise  again  to  new  life :  I  shall 
neither  be  ashamed  to  live,  nor,  if  I  die,  do  I 
think  that  I  shall  end  my  days  with  grief." 

Thus  he  spoke.  And  Gyrus  replied:  *<If 
you  make  it  appear,  Gobryas,  that  you  really 
are  in  that  disposition  towards  us  that  you  ex* 
press,  I  receive  you  as  our  supplicant,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  gods,  I  promise  to  revenge 
yon  on  the  murderer.  But  tell  me,'*  said  he, 
«« if  we  effect  these  things  for  you,  and  allow 
yon  to  hold  your  fortress,  your  territory,  and 
your  arms,  and  the  power  that  you  had  before, 
what  service  will  you  do  for  us  in  return  for 
these  things  1"  He  then  said  :  «  My  fortress 
I  will  yiM  you  for  your  habitation  whenever 
you  please ;  the  same  tribute  for  my  territory, 
that  I  used  to  pay  to  him,  I  will  pay  to  you ; 
wherever  you  shall  make  war  I  will  attend  you 
in  the  service,  with  the  forces  of  my  territory ; 
and  I  have  besides,"  said  he,  «  a  maiden 
daughter,  that  I  tenderly  love,  just  of  an  age 
for  marriage ;  one  that  I  formeriy  reckoned  I 
brought  up  as  a  wife  for  the  person  now  reign- 
ing; but  she  herself  has  now  begged  me,  with 
many  tean  and  sighs,  not  to  give  her  to  the 
Buderer  of  her  brother ;  and  I  join  with  her 


in  opinion.  I  here  give  yon  leave  to  deal  with 
her  as  I  appear  to  deal  by  yon."  Then  Cyrua 
said :  «  On  these  terms,*'  said  he,  m  with  truth 
and  sincerity  do  I  give  yon  my  right  hand,  and 
accept  of  yours.  Let  tho  gods  be  witnesses 
between  us  r  When  these  things  had  passed, 
he  bade  Gobryas  go,  and  keep  his  arms :  and 
he  asked  him  at  what  distance  his  habitation 
was,  it  being  lus  intention  to  go  thither.  He 
then  said  :  **  If  you  mareh  to-morrow  morning 
you  may  quarter  with  us  the  next  day.  80 
Gobryas  went  away  and  left  a  guide. 

The  Medes  then  came,  after  having  deliver- 
ed to  the  magi  such  things  as  they  had  said 
were  to  be  chosen  for  the  gods.  And  they 
had  chosen  for  Cyrus  a  most  beautiful  tent;  a 
Susian  woman,  that  was  said  to  have  been  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  all  Asia;  and  two 
other  women  that  were  the  finest  singers. 
And  they  chose  the  same  things  over  again 
for  Cyaxares.  They  had  fully  supplied  them- 
selves with  all  such  things  as  they  wanted,  that 
they  might  be  in  want  of  nothing  in  the  course 
of  their  Service  in  the  war ;  for  there  were  all 
things  in  great  abundance.  The  Hyrcaniana 
took  likewise  whatever  they  wanted ;  and  they 
made  Cyaxares'  messenger  an  equal  sharer  with 
them.  As  many  tents  as  were  remaining  over 
and  above,  they  gave  to  Cyrus,  that  the  Per- 
sians might  have  them  ;  the  money,  they  said, 
they  would  divide  as  soon  as  it  was  collected : 
and  they  divided  it  accordingly.  These  things 
did  these  men  do  and  say  :  but  Cyrus  ordered 
such  men  to  take  and  keep  the  things  that  be- 
longed to  Cyaxares  as  he  knew  to  be  most  in- 
timate with  him.  '  And  all  that  you  give  me,' 
said  he,  «I  accept  with  pleasure;  but  he 
among  you,"  said  he, «  that  is  the  most  in  want 
of  them  shall  have  the  use  of  them."  A  cer- 
tain Mode,  who  was  a  lover  of  music,  then  said, 
« In  the  evening,  Cyrus,  I  heard  those  singen 
that  you  now  have,  and  I  heard  them  with 
pleasure :  if  you  would  give  me  one  of  them,  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  to 
attend  the  service  of  the  war  than  to  stay  at 
home."  Then  Cyrus  said:  «I  give  her  to 
you,  and  I  think  myself  more  obliged  to  yon 
for  asking  her  of  me,  than  yon  are  to  me  for 
having  her ;  so  very  desirous  am  I  to  please 
you  alL"    80  he  then  took  her  away. 
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L  Otbub  th«n  calling  to  him  Anspes  the 
Mede,  (he  that  had  been  hia  companion  from 
a  boy,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Median  robe,  that 
he  himself  put  off  when  he  left  Astyagea,  and 
departed  for  Persia,)  commanded  him  to  keep 
the  woman  and  tent  for  him.  Thia  woman 
waa  wife  of  Abradataa,  king  of  the  Busiana. 
And  when  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  was  taken, 
her  hnaband  was  not  in  the  camp,  but  was  gone 
on  an  embaasy  to  the  king  of  the  Bactrians. 
The  Assyrians  had  sent  him  to  treat  of  an 
alliance  between  them ;  for  he  happened  to  have 
contracted  a  friendship  with  the  king  of  the 
Bactrians.  This  woman  therefore  he  ordered 
Araspea  to  keep  till  such  time  as  he  took  her 
bimael£  But  Araspes,  having  received  his 
command,  asked  him  this  question : 

«  Cyras,"  said  he, «  have  you  seen  this  wo- 
man that  you  bid  me  keepT'  «  No,  by  Jove  !'* 
aaid  he,  »  I  have  not"  **  But  I  did,"  said  he, 
M  when  we  choose  her  for  you.  Indeed,  when 
we  first  entered  her  tent  we  did  not  know  her ; 
for  she  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  all  her 
women  servants  round  her,  and  was  dressed  in 
the  same  manner  as  her  servants  were ;  but 
when  we  looked  around,  being  desirous  to  know 
which  was  the  mistress,  she  immediately  ap- 
peared to  excel  the  others,  though  she  was 
sitting  with  a  veil  over  her,  and  looking  down 
on  the  ground.  When  we  bade  her  rise,  she 
and  all  the  servants  round  her,  rose.  Here  then 
she  excelled  first  in  stature,  then  in  strength, 
and  grace,  and  beautiful  shape,  though  she  was 
standing  in  a  dejected  posture,  and  tears  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen  from  her  eyes,  some  on 
her  clothes,  and  some  at  her  feet  As  soon  as 
the  eldest  among  us  had  said  to  her,  "Take 
coorage,  woman ;  we  have  heard  that  your  hus- 
band is  indeed  an  excellent  man,  but  we  now 
choose  you  out  for  a  man  that,  be  it  known  to. 
you,  is  not  inferior  to  him,  either  in  person,  in 
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understanding,  or  in  power;  but,  as  we  thinkt 
if  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  that  deserves 
admiration,  Cyrus  does,  and  to  him  hencefor^ 
ward  you  shall  belong."  As  soon  as  the  woman 
heard  this  she  tore  down  her  robe,  and  set  up 
a  lamentable  cry,  and  her  servants  cried  out  at 
the  same  time  with  her.  On  this  most  part  of 
her  face  discovered  itself,  and  her  iwdk  and 
hands  appeared.  And  be  it  known  to  you, 
Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  that  I,  and  the  leat  that  saw 
her,  all  thought  that  never  yet  was  produced, 
or  bom  of  mortals,  such  a  woman,  throughout 
all  Asia.  And  by  all  means,"  said  he,  «  yoa 
likewise  shall  see  her." 

Then  Cyrus  said:  «  No,  by  Jove  !  not  I ; 
and  much  the  leas,  if  she  be  such  a  one  as  you 
say."  «  Why  so  1"  said  the  young  man.  «  Be- 
cause," said  he,  « if  on  hearing  now  from  yoa 
that  she  is  handsome,  I  am  persuaded  to  go  and 
see  her  at  a  time  that  I  have  not  much  leisure, 
I  am  afraid  that  she  will  much  more  easily  per- 
suade me  to  go  and  see  her  again ;  and  after 
that  perhaps  I  may  neglect  what  I  am  to  do, 
and  sit  gazing  at  her."  The  young  man  then 
laughed,  and  said :  «  And  do  yon  think,  Cyrus, 
that  the  beauty  of  a  human  creature  can  neces- 
sitate one  against  his  will,  to  act  contrary  to 
what  is  besti"  "If this  were  naturally  so," 
saidlke,  «  we  should  be  all  under  the  same  no- 
cessity.  You  see  how  fire  bums  all  people 
alike ;  for  silch  is  the  nature  of  it  But  of 
beauties,  some  inspire  people  with  love,  and 
some  do  not ;  one  loves  one,  and  another  an- 
other ;  for  it  is  a  voluntary  thing,  and  every  one 
loves  those  that  he  pleases.  A  brother  doee 
not  fidl  in  love  with  a  sister,  but  somebody  else 
does ;  nor  is  a  father  in  love  with  a  daughter, 
but  some  other  person  is.  Fear  and  the  law 
are  a  sufficient  bar  to  love.  If  indeed,"  said 
he,  » the  law  should  enjoin  that  they  who  did 
not  eat  should  not  be  hungry,  and  that  they  who 
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did  not  drink  should  not  be  thirsty ;  that  men 
ihouU  not  be  cold  in  the  winter,  nor  hot  in 
the  summer ;  no  law  in  the  world  could  make 
men  submit  to  these  decisions,  for  by  nature 
they  are  subject  to  those  thin^.  But  love  is 
a  voluntary  thing,  and  every  one  loves  those 
that  suit  him,  just  as  he  does  his  clothes  or  his 
shoes."  «  How  comes  it  to  pass  then,''  said 
Cyrus,  <«  if  to  love  be  a  voluntary  thing,  that 
we  cannot  give  it  over  when  we  will  1  For  I 
have  seen  people,"  said  he,  *<in  tears  for 
grie(  on  account  of  love ;  slaves  to  those  they 
were  in  love  with,  and  yet  thought  slavery  a 
very  great  evil  before  they  were  in  love ;  giv< 
ing  away  many  things  that  they  were  never 
the  better  for  parting  with ;  wishing  to  be  rid 
of  love,  as  they  would  of  any  other  distemper, 
and  yet  not  able  to  get  rid  of  it;  but  bound 
down  by  it,  as  by  a  stronger  tie  of  necesaity, 
than  if  they  were  bound  in  iron  chains !  they 
give  themselves  up  therefore  to  those  they 
love,  to  serve  them  in  many  odd  and  unaccount- 
able ways :  yet,  with  all  their  suflerings,  they 
■ever  attempt  making  their  escape,  but  keep 
continual  watch  on  their  loves,  lest  they  should 
escape  from  them.*' 

The  young  man  to  thia  said :  "  There  are 
people,  indeed,  that  do  these  things;  but,' 
■aid  he, «  they  are  miserable  wretches ;  and 
this  I  believe  is  the  reason  why  they  are  al- 
ways wishing  themselves  d^,  as  being 
wretched  and  unhappy ;  and  though  there  are 
ten  thousand  ways  of  parting  with  life,  yet  they 
do  not  part  with  it  Just  such  wretches  as 
these  are  they  that  attempt  thefts,  and  will  not 
abstain  from  what  belongs  to  othera ;  but  when 
thflj  have  plundered  or  stolen  any  thing,  you 
see,"  said  he,  « that  you  are  the  first  that  ac- 
cuse the  thief  and  the  plunderer,  as  reckon- 
ing theft  to  be  no  such  iatal  neoessaiy  thing, 
and  you  do  not  pardon,  but  punish  it.  80 
pec^le  that  are  beautiful  do  not  necessitate 
others  to  love  them,  nor  to  covet  what  they 
ought  not ;  but  mean  wretched  men  are  im- 
potent, I  know,  in  all  their  passions,  and  then 
they  accuse  love.  Men,  excellent  and  woi^ 
thy,  though  they  have  inclinations  both  for 
gold,  fine  horses,  and  beautiful  women,  oan 
yet  with  ease  abstain  from  any  of  them,  so  as 
not  to  touch  them  contrary  to  right:  I,  there- 
fore," said  he,  -  who  have  seen  this  woman, 
and  think  her  very  beautifhl,  yet  I  am  here  at- 
tending on  yon,  and  I  am  abroad  on  horseback, 
and  in  all  other  respecU  I  difchuge  i^y  do^." 


•*  But,  By  Jove !"  said  Cyrus, «« perhaps  yoa 
retired  before  the  time  that  love  naturally  lays 
hold  of  a  man.  It  is  the  nature  of  Bm  not 
immediately  to  bum  the  man  that  touchea  it, 
and  wood  does  not  immediately  blaie  out ; 
yet  sCMl  I  am  not  wtUing  either  to  meddle 
with  fire,  or  to  look  at  beautiful  persons ;  nor 
do  I  advise  you,  Araspes,  to  let  your  eyes 
dwell  long  on  beauties,  for  as  fire  bums  those 
that  touch  it,  beauties  catch  hold  of  those  that 
look  at  them,  though  at  a  distance,  and  aet 
them  on  fire  with  love." 

«<  Be  easy,"  said  he,  **  Cyrus ;  though  I  look 
at  her  without  ceasing,  I  will  Bot  be  ee  con- 
quered as  to  do  any  thing  that  I  ought  not." 
•<Ypu  speak,"  said  he,  » very  .handsome^; 
guard  her,  therefore,"  mid  he,  «  as  I  bid  you, 
and  be  careful  of  her ;  for  perhsps  this  woman 
may  be  of  service  to  us  on  some  occasion  or 
other."  And  having  discoursed  thus  tbegr 
parted. 

The  young  man,  pertly  by  seeing  the  woman 
to  be  extremely  beautiful,  and  being  apprised 
of  her  worth  and  goodness,  partly  by  waiting 
on  her,  and  serving  her,  with  intention  to 
please  her,  and  partly  by  his  finding  her  not  to 
be  ungrateful  in  return,  but  that  she  took  care 
by  her  servants  that  all  things  oonvenient 
should  be  provided  for  him  when  he  came  in, 
and  that  he  should  waUt  nothing  when  he  was 
ill ;  by  all  these  means  he  was  made  her  cap- 
tive in  love,  and  perhaps  what  happened  to 
him  in  this  ease  was  what  need  not  be  wonder, 
edat 

Thus  were  these  things  transacted. 

But  Cyrus,  designing  that  both  the  Medea 
and  allies  should  stay  with  him  of  their  own 
accord,  summoned  together  all  the  proper  per- 
sons, and  when  they  were  met,  spoke  to  this 
eflect;  <«  Modes,  and  all  you  that  are  here 
present,  I  know  very  well  that  you  came  with 
me,  not  out  of  any  desire  of  getting  money, 
nor  with  the  thought  of  serving  Cyaxarea  by 
it,  but  you  were  willing  to  oblige  me  by  it, 
and,  in  honour  to  me,  you  resolved  to  undei^ 
take  a  march  by  night,  and  to  embark  your- 
selves  in  dangers  and  hasaids  with  me ;  and  if 
I  am  not  very  unjust,  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self indebted  to  you  for  these  things.  But  I 
do  not  think  I  am  yet  able  to  make  yon  a  doe 
retnm  for  them  7  this  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say.  But  that  I  will  make  you  just  retains  if 
you  stay  with  me ;  this,  be  It  known  to  yon 
Isboold  be  ndumed  to  ten  yoa;for  Idioola 
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UttBk  due  il  Woald  look  as  if  I  said  tlrii  only 
tm  mmke  yov  tbe  more  willing  to  atay  with  me. 
IsetMHl  of  that,  therefore,  I  aay  this ;  if  yoa 
now  go  away  in  obedienoe  to  Cyazaiea,  yet 
will  I  endeaiFoar,  if  I  act  with  BOceesB,  to  deal 
by  yon  in  anch  a  manner  as  ahall  make  you 
appland  me.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  go ; 
and  the  Hyicaniana,  to  whom  I  have  given 
my  oath  and  my  right  hand,  I  will  stand  by ; 
I  will  not  be  caoght  betraying  them.  And 
lor  Gobiyaa,  who  delivers  as  np  his  fortress, 
his  leniiory»  and  hki  whole  force,  I  will  en- 
deavoar  to^  bring  it  abont  that  he  shall  not  re- 
pent of  his  journey  to  me ;  and,  what  is  above 
all,  when  the  gods  so  evidently  deliver  all  these 
advantages  into  onr  hands,  1  ought  to  rever- 
ence them,  and  be  ashamed  to  make  a  rash 
retreat  and  abandon  all.  Thus,  therefore," 
said  he,  <«will  I  act;  do  you  as  you  judge 
proper,  and  tsU  me  what  youi  mind  is.*'  Thus 
he  spoke. 

And  he  who  before  had  said  that  he  was 
related  to  Cyrus  replied ;  «  As  for  me,"  said 
he,  «•  O  king !  for  you  I  take  to  be  as  much, 
by  birth  and  nature,  my  king,  as  the  particular 
hee  in  a  hive  is  bom  the  leader  of  the  bees ; 
for  that  one  they  willingly  obey ;  where  that 
rsmains,  not  one  from  thence  departs;  that 
remove,  not  one  of  them  is  left  behind,  so 
stnmg  is  the  affection  diey  are  inspired  with 
to  be  governed  by  it :  and  men  seem  to  me  to  be 
almoet  exactly  thus  disposed  towards  you ;  for 
when  yon  ,left  us,  and  went  into  Persia,  what 
Mode,  Mther  young  or  old,  stayed  behind,  and 
did  not  follow  yon,  till  Astyages  made  us 
turn  bock  ?  When  you  sent  out  from  Persia 
to  our  assistanoe,  we  again  saw  almost  all  your 
ffiends  voluntarily  following  you;  and  when 
yon  were  desirous  to  undertake  the  expedition 
hitlier,  all  the  Medee  willingly  attended  you ; 
and  we  now  stand  so  disposed,  as  that,  with 
you,  though  we  are  in  an  enemy's  country,  we 
have  courage,  and  without  you  we  are  afraid 
even  to  go  home.  Let  the  rest  therefore  speak 
for  themselves,  and  declare  what  they  will  do. 
I,  Cyme,  and  they  that  are  undier  my  com- 
mand, will  remain  with  you,  and,  comforted 
with  the  sight  of  you,  and  '  supplied  by  your 
bounty,  we  will  undergo  any  thing,  and  bear 
it  with  bravery." 

On  this  Tigranes  spoke  thus:  <•  Do  not  at 
all  wonder,"  said  he,  «  Cyrus,  if  T  am  silent; 
ibr  my  soul,*'  said  he,  « is  not  nrepared  for  ad* 


vinng  you,  bat  for  executing  what  you  eon 
mand." 

Then  the  Hyrcanian  said:  «  For  my  putt, 
O  Modest  if  you  now  go  away,  I  shoukl'say 
it  were  the  pleasure  of  some  dei^  not  to  sufief 
you  to  be  highly  fortunate  and  happy ;  for  whet 
human  creature  can  determine  for  turning  back 
when  the  enemies  are  flying  1  or  when  they  de* 
liver  their  arms,  would  reiVise  to  accept  them  t 
or  when  they  deliver  up  themselves,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them,  wooU  refuse  to  receive 
them ;  especially  when  we  have  such  a  leader 
as,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  swear  it  to  you  by  all 
the  gods,  is  more  pleased  with  doing  us  good 
than  with  enriching  himself  1"  On  tbk  the 
Modes  all  said  thus:  «You,  O  Cyrus  I  have 
led  us  out,  and  do  you,  when  yon  think  i  pro* 
per  to  retire,  lead  us  back  again  with  yoo." 

Cyrus,  having  heard  these  things,  made  this 
prayer :  <«  But  do  thou,  greatest  Jove !  I  beg 
thee,  grant  me  to  exceed  in  good  offices  those 
that  pay  me  such  honour !"  e 

On  this  he  ordered  the  rsst  to  place  their 
guards,  and  attend  to  the  care  of  themselves. 
But  the  Persians  he  ordered  to  take  possessioit 
of  thdr  tents ;  the  horsemen  such  as  wero  pro- 
per for  them,  and  the  foot  such  as  wero  suffi- 
cient for  the  foot ;  and  he  ordered  things  to  be 
so  regulated,  that  they  who  wen  in  the  tents ' 
despatching  the  business  thero,  should  bring 
all  necessaries  to  the  Persians  in  their  ranks, 
and  see  that  the  horses  wero  taken  caro  of,  that 
the  Penians  might  have  no  other  work  to  do 
but  the  business  of  war.    This  day  they  thus 


n.  And  the  next  morning  when  they  rose 
they  marched  to  join  Oobryas.  Cyrus  march- 
ed on  horseback,  as  did  also  the  Persian  horse- 
men, who  wero  about  two  thousand.  They 
who  held  the  shields  and  the  swords  of  these 
men  followed  after  them,  being  equal  to  them 
in  number ;  and  the  rost  of  the  army  marebed 
in  order  of  battle.  He  ordered  every  one  to 
tell  their  new  servants,  that  whoever  of  them 
should  be  seen  either  behind  the  rear-guard  or 
beforo  the  front,  or  ahould  be  caught  on  the 
outside  of  those  that  wero  in  their  ranks  on 
either  wing,  Aould  be  punished.  On  the  se- 
cond day,  towards  the  evening,  they  reached  the 
habitation  of  Gobiyas.  They  saw  it  to  be  an 
exceeding  strong  fortress,  and  that  all  things - 
were  provided  upon  the  walls  proper  for  a  vigo- 
rous defence ;  and  thev  saw  abundance  of  oxra 
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and  8hMp  brought  under  the  fortifications.  Go* 
bryas  ihen,  Mnding  to  Cyras,  bade  him  ride 
round,  and  see  where  the  access  was  most  easy, 
and  send  in  to  him  some  of  those  that  he  con- 
fided in,  who,  having  seen  how  things  stood 
within,  might  give  him  an  account  of  them.  So 
Cyras,  desiring  in  reality  to  see  if  the  fortress 
might  be  taken  on  any  side,  or  whether  Gobry- 
as  might  be  discovered  to  be  false,  rode  round 
on  every  side,  but  saw  every  part  too  strong  to 
be  approached.  They  that  Cyrus  sent  in  to 
Gobryas  brought  him  an  account*  that  there 
was  such  plenty  of  all  good  things  within  as 
could  not,  as  they  thought,  even  in  the  age  of 
a  man,  come  to  fail  the  people  that  were  there. 
Cyras  was  under  concern  about  what  all  this 
might  mean.  But  Gobryas  himself  came  out 
to  him,  and  brought  out  all  his  men ;  some  car- 
rying wine,  some  meal,  and  others  driving  oxen, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  and  of  every  thing  that 
was  eatable ;  they  brought  sufficient  to  furaish 
a^uindsome  supper  for  the  whole  army  that  was 
with  Cyrus.  They  that  were  appointed  to  this 
service  made  distribution  oi  all  these  things, 
and  they  all  supped.  But  Gobryas,  when  all 
his  men  were^  come  out,  bade  Cyras  enter  in 
the  manner  that  he  thought  the  most  safe.  Cy- 
ras therefore,  sending  in  before  certain  people 
to- view  and  search  into  things,  and  a  force  with 
them,  then  entered  himself;  and  when  he  was 
got  in,  keeping  the  gates  open,  he  summoned 
all  his  friends  and  the  commanders  that  had  at- 
tended him :  and  when  they  were  come  in,  Go- 
bryas, producing  cups  of  gold,  and  vessek  of 
various  kinds,  all  manner  of  furniture  and  ap- 
parel, daricks,  without  number,  and  magnificent 
things  of  all  kinds ;  and  at  last  bringing  out  his 
daughter  (who  was  astonishingly  beautiful  and 
tall,  but  in  affliction  on  the  death  of  her  bro- 
ther,) spoke  thus : 

«  Cyras,  all  these  treasures  I  give  you,  and 
this  daughter  of  mine  I  intrast  you  with  to  dis- 
pose of  as  you  think  fit :  but  we  are  both  of  us 
your  supplicants :  I,  before,  that  you  would  be 
the  revenger  of  my  son ;  and  she,  now,  that 
yon  would  be  the  revenger  of  her  brother." 

Cyras  to  this  said:  <«  I  promised  you,  then, 
that,  if  you  were  not  false  to  us,  I  would  re- 
venge you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power ;  and 
now  that  I  find  you  trae  to  us,  I  am  under  the 
obligation  of  that  promise.  And  I  now  pro- 
mise her,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  to  perform 
it.  These  treasures,'*  said  he,  « I  accept,  but 
give  them  to  this  your  daughter,  and  to  the 


man  that  shall  marry  her.  But  I  go  off 
with  one  present  from  you,  that  I  could  not 
go  off  with  more  pleasure  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon,  where  there  are  abundance;  nor  even 
with  those  of  the  whole  world,  were  they  to  be 
exchanged  for  this  that  you  have  now  presented 
me  with." 

Gobryas,  wondering  what  it  should  be,  and 
suspecting  that  he  meant  his  daughter,  asked 
him  thus :  «  O  Cyrus !"  said  he,  «  what  is  it  V 

Then  Cyrus  rsplied:  •'Gobryas,"  said  he, 
*<  it  is  this.  I  believe  here  may  be  abundance 
of  men  that  would  not  be  guilty  either  of  ioi- 
piety,  injustice,  or  falsehood ;  and  yet,  because 
nobody  will  throw  either  treasures,  or  power, 
or  strong  fortresses,  or  lovely  children  in  their 
way,  die  before  it  comes  to  appear  what  they 
were.  But  you,  by  having  now  put  into  my 
hands  both  strong  fortresses,  and  riches  of  all 
kinds,  your  whole  force,  and  your  daughter, 
who  is  so  valuable  a  possession,  have  made  me 
clearly  appear  to  all  men  to  be  one  that  would 
neither  be  guilty  of  impiety  towards  friends  that 
receive  and  entertain  me,  nor  of  injustice  for 
the  sake  of  treasure,  nor  willingly  false  to  faith 
in  compacts.  This  therefore,  be  you  assured,  I 
will  not  forget,  while  I  am  a  just  man,  and  while 
as  such  I  receive  the  applause  of  men,  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  you  returns  of  honour  in  all 
things  great  and  noble :  and  do  not  be  afraid  of 
wanting  a  husband  for  your  daughter,  and  such 
a  one  as  shall  be  worthy  of  her;  for  I  have 
many  excellent  friends,  and,  amongst  them, 
whoever  it  is  that  marries  her,  whether  he  will 
have  either  as  much  treasure  as  you  have  given, 
or  a  great  deal  more,  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  but 
be  assured  that  there  are  some  of  them  who,  for 
all  the  treasures  you  have  bestowed,  do  not  on 
that  account  esteem  you  one  jot  the  more.  But 
they  are  at  this  time  my  rivals ;  they  supplicate 
all  the  gods  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  themselves  that  they  are  not  less 
faithful  to  their  friends  than  I  am  :  that,  while 
alive,  they  will  never  yield  to  their  enemies, 
unless  some  god  should  blast  their  endeavours ; 
and  that  for  virtue  and  good  reputation,  thoj 
would  not  accept  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  8y* 
rians  and  Assyrians  added  to  yours.  Such 
men,  be  you  assured,  are  sitting  here." 

Gobryas,  smiling  at  this— <«  By  the  gods  !" 
said  he,  **  Cyras,  pray  show  me  where  these 
men  are,  that  1  may  beg  one  of  them  of  you  to 
be  my  son.'*  «  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said 
he,  "it  will  not  be  at  all  neoeasazy  for  you  to 
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inquire  that  of  me.  If  you  will  bat  attend  ua, 
yoa  yourself  wiU  be  able  to  show  them  every 
one  to  any  body  else." 

And  having  said  this,  he  took  Gobryaa  by 
the  right  hand,  rose,  went  oat,  and  brought  out 
all  that  were  with  him ;  and  though  Gobryaa 
repeatedly  desired  him  to  take  hie  supper  with- 
in, yet  he  wou'd  not  do  it,  but  supped  in  the 
camp,  and  took  Gobryaa  to  aup  with  him.    Af- 
ter he  had  laid  himself  down  on  a  mattress,  he 
asked  him  thus  :  *<  Tell  me,"  said  he,  **  Gnbry- 
aa,  whether  do  you  think  that  you,  or  we  here, 
have    the   greatest    plenty    of   furniture    for 
couches  1"     He  replied:  «  By  Jove!  I  know 
very  well  that  you  have  the  furniture  of  this 
kind  in  greatest  abundance,  and  couches  too  in 
greater  number :  and  then  your  habitations  are 
much  larger  than,  mine ;  for  you  have  heaven 
and  earth  for  a  habitation,  and  couchea  you  have 
as  many  as  there  are  places  on  the  earth  to  lie 
on :  and  for  their  furniture,  you  do  not  only 
think  that  you  have  as  much  of  it  aa  there  grows 
of  wool  on  the  backs  of  sheep,  but  as  much  as 
there  is  of  stubble  and   brushwood  that  the 
mountains  and  plains  produce." 

But  Gobryaa  then  supping  with  him  for  the 
first  time,  and  observing  the  coarseness  of  the 
meata  that  were  set  before  them,  thought  that 
they  themselves  lived  in  a  much  nobler  man- 
ner than  these  people.  But  he  afterwards  con- 
sidered their  great  temperance ;  for  no  disci- 
piined  Persian  ever  appeared  struck  with  any 
aort  of  meats  or  drink,  either  by  eagerness  in 
his  eyes,  or  by  greediness,  or  by  any  such  in- 
tenseness  of  mind,  as  not  to  give  the  same  at- 
tention to  things  as  if  he  were  not  taken  up  in 
eating ;  but  aa  good  horsemen,  by  keeping  them- 
selves easy  and  undisturbed  on  horseback,  are 
able  at  the  same  time  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to 
apeak  what  is  proper;  so  they  think,  that  while, 
they  are  at  their  food,  they  ought  to  appear  dis- 
creet and  temperate ;  and  to  be  much  moved 
with  any  sort  of  meat  or  drink,  they  take  to  be 
selfish  and  brutal.  He  considered  likewise 
their  manner  of  converse,  in  asking  each  other 
such  qaesiions  as  were  more  agreeable  to  be 
asked  than  not ;  in  jesting  with  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  aa  was  more  pleaaing  than  if  let 
alone ;  and  of  their  sporting  with  each  other, 
but  so  as  to  keep  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
being  abusive,  or  from  doing  any  thing  indecent 
and  ugly,  and  from  giving  one  another  offence. 
Bat  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  above  all  was, 
that  men  engaged  in  miiitaiy  service  should 


think  that  none  of  those  engaged  in  the  some 
dangers  ahould  be  served  with  greater  plenty 
than  othera ;  but  they  reckoned  it  their  noUest 
feast  to  provide  in  the  best  manner  for  those 
that  were  to  be  their  feiiow-combatants.  And 
when  Gobryaa  rose  up  to  go  to  his  house,  he  ia 
reported  to  have  aaid : 

<*  It  is  no  longer  a  wonder  to  me,  Cyrus,  that 
we  possess  these  fine  vessels,  gold,  and  rich 
habits,  in  greater  abundance  than  you  do,  and 
that  we  are  much  less  deser>-ing  than  you  are ; 
for  we  do  our  endeavours  to  obtain  as  many  of 
theae  things  as  we  can,  and  your  endeavours 
are  to  make  yourselvee  the  most  excellent 
men."  Thus  he  spoke;  and  Cyrus  said: 
*<  Take  care,  Gobiyas,  to  attend  in  the  morn- 
ing with  your  horse,  ready  in  arms,  that  we 
may  see  your  force,  and  at  the  same  time,  that 
you  may  conduct  us  through  your  territory,  that 
we  may  know  what  we  are  to  reckon  belongfing 
to  our  friends,  and  what  to  our  enemies." 

And  having  thus  discoursed,  they  parted, 
each  retiring  to  his  proper  business. 

When  day  came,  Gobryaa  attended  with  his 
horse,  and  led  them  the  way.  But  Cyrus,  sa 
became  a  commander,  was  not  only  attentive  - 
to  hie  present  march,  but  as  he  advanced,  con- 
sidered whether  it  was  in  bis  power,  by  any 
means,  to  distress  and  weaken  the  enemy,  and 
to  strengthen  themselves.  Calling,  therefore, 
the  Hyrcanian  and  Gobryas  to  him,  for  he  judg* 
ed  that  these  understood  best  the  things  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  informed  of 
— ^<  My  friends,"  said  he,  «  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  in  the  wrong,  when  I  consult  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  this  war,  as  with  men  that  are 
faithful  and  true;  for  I  find  that  it  is  more 
your  business  than  mine  to  take  care  that  the 
Assyrian  do  not  get  the  better  of  us :  I,  per- 
haps, though  I  fail  in  my  undertaking  here,  may 
yet  have  a  ferther  resource ;  but  if  he  get  the 
better,  I  see  that  all  is  lost  for  you.  He  is,  m- 
deed,  my  enemy,  but  not  out  of  any  hatred  he 
bears  me,  but  because  he  thinks  it  a  damage 
to  himself  that  we  should  be  considerable,  and 
this  was  the  reason  he  made  war  on  us.  But 
you  he  hates,  and  by  you  he  thinks  himself  un- 
justly dealt  with."  To  this  they  both  answer- 
ed :  «  That  he  should  proceed  as  he  intended, 
and  as  concluding  that  they  were  convinced  of 
what  he  said,  and  under  the  greatest  care  and 
concern  for  the  turn  that  the  present  state  of 
their  affairs  might  take."  Here  then  he  thua 
began :  «  Tell  me,  said  he,  does  the  Assyriaa 
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lUnk  tbrt  7o«  are  the  on] j  peopb  at  enmity 
with  himl  or  do  you  know  eay  body  ebe  that 
b  his  enemy!"  ««¥«>,  by  Jove!"  sud  the 
Hyraanian,  *•  the  Cadonun  are  his  enemies  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  are  a  strong  and  nn- 
meroos  people :  the  Sacians  too,  that  are  onr 
borderers,  and  who  have  undergone  a  great 
many  hardships  under  the  Assyrian,  for  he  en- 
AeaToured  to  subdne  them  as  he  did  us."  «  Do 
nolryou  think,  therefore,"  said  he,  **  that  they 
would  both,  with  pleasure,  &U  on  the  Assy- 
rian, in  conjunction  with  us  1"  «  With  a  great 
deal  of  pleasurs,"  said  they,  « if  they  could 
join  us."  What  is  there  then  between,"  said 
he,  M  to  hinder  our  joining  1"  *<  The  Assy- 
rians," said  they ;  *'  the  veiy  nation  that  you 
are  now  marching  through." 

After  Cyrus  had  heard  this— «  Well,  Go- 
faiyas,"  said  be,  <•  do  you  not  charge  this  young 
man  that  is  now  estabUshed  as  king  with  great 
pride  and  insolence  of  temper  1"  «  Yes,"  said 
Gkibiyas,  «  for  I  have  suffered  by  him  aocord- 
ingly."  «  And  has  he  then,"  said  Cyrus,  «<  been 
so  only  to  you  1  or  has  he  been  so  to  othen 
besides  1"  «  By  Jove!"  ssid  Gobryss,  "to 
many  others.  But  what  need  I  mention  the 
wrongs  he  has  done  to  the  inconsiderable? 
There  is  one  man  abundantly  more  powerful 
than  myself,  on  whose  son,  being  his  compan- 
ion, as  mine  was,  and  drinking  with  him  at  his 
own  house,  he  inflicted  a  most  serious  injury  ; 
because,  as  some  say,  his  couitesan  had  com- 
mended him  as  a  handsome  man,  and  pronounc- 
ed that  woman  happy  who  wss  to  be  his  wife. 
But,  as  he  himself  now  says,  it  wss  because  he 
had  made  advances  to  his  courtesan.  This 
man,  however,  since  the  death  of  his  lather, 
holds  that  government."  "  Do  you  not  think, 
therefore,"  said  he,  <«  that  this  man  would  see 
us  with  pleasure  if  he  thought  we  would  sup- 
port him  1"  »  I  know  it  veiy  well,"  said  Go- 
bryss :  u  but  to  come  at  the  sight  of  him,  Cy- 
rus, is  a  difficult  matter."  «  How  so  1"  said 
Gjrua»  «  Because  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to 
join  him,  one  must  pass  by  Babylon  itself." 
«  And  what  difficulty  then  is  there  in  thisi" 
«  The  difficulty,  by  Jove !"  said  Gobryas,  « is, 
that  the  forces  that  belong  to  that  place  alone, 
I  know  to  be  much  greater  than  those  you  have 
at  present  vrith  you ;  and  be  assured  that  the 
Assyrians  are  now  less  forward  than  before  to 
bring  you  arms  and  horses;  for  this  reason, 
that  your  force  appears  to  be  but  Uttle  to  those 
that  have  had  a  view  of  it ;  and  the  diMoume 


of  this  has  been  elieady  much  spread  abroad 
among  them.  8o  it  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  <•  to 
be  best  for  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  cautione 
to  OUT  maicih. 

Cyrus  hearing  Ais  from  Gobiyas,  spoke  to 
him  in  this  manner: 

«  In  my  opinion,  Gobryas,  you  say  very  weB 
when  you  bid  us  take  the  safest  course  we  can 
with  respect  to  our  march :  and  therefore,  on 
consideration,  I  am  not  able  to  find  that  any 
other  march  is  safer  for  us  thsn  that  to  Baby- 
lon itself,  if  the  principal  strength  of  the  enemy 
^es  there ;  for  you  say  they  are  very  numerous ; 
and,  if  they  are  in  spirit,  then  I  say  they  will 
be  terrible  to  us.  By  not  seeing  us  therefore, 
and  by  imagining  that  it  is  our  foar  of  them  that 
keeps  us  from  appearing ;  be  assured,"  said  he, 
"  that  they  will  be  released  from  the  fear  that 
has  been  on  them ;  courage  will  spring  up  in 
its  stead,  and  a  courage  that  will  be  so  much 
the  greater,  as  they  are  the  longer  without  see- 
ing us.  If  we  march  instsntly  up  to  them,  we 
shall  find  many  of  them  lamenting  for  those 
that  we  have  killed,  many  still  bound  up  by 
reason  of  the  wounds  they  received  from  our 
people,  and  all  of  them  still  well  remembering 
the  boldness  of  this  army  as  well  as  their  own 
misfortune  and  flight  And  be  assured,  Go- 
bryas, of  this  besides,  that  a  multitude,  when 
they  are  in  spirit,  raise  hi  themselves  such  a 
courage  as  nothing  can  withstand  ;  but  when 
they  are  in  fear,  they  bring  on  themselves  such 
a  terror  as  is  the  greater,  and  strikes  on  them  so 
much  the  more  as  they  are  the  more  in  number : 
for  it  falls  on  them,  increased  by  numerous  sto- 
ries of  misfortune,  and  gathers  to  a  head  from 
many  unhappy  circumstances,  and  from  multi- 
tudes of  dejected  and  astonished  looks.  So  that 
it  grows  to  such  a  height,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  either  to  suppress  it  by  any  discourse,  or 
to  raise  a  spirit  by  leading  to  the  enemy,  or  to 
nurse  up  a  courage  by  retreating ;  but  the  mor« 
you  exhort  them  to  confidence,  they  imagine 
themselves  to  be  in  so  much  the  more  danger- 
ous circumstances.  And  now  let  us  examine 
strictly  into  thu  particular  forther.  And  in- 
deed if  victories  from  henceforward  are  acts  to 
be  performed  only  by  that  party  that  can  reckon 
the  greatest  numbers,  you  are  in  the  right  to 
fear  for  us,  and  we  are  in  reality  in  dangerous 
circumstances.  But  if  engagements,  as  here- 
tofore they  have  been,  are  still  decided  by  good 
combatants,  you  will  not  be  at  all  in  the  wrong 
to  be  of  good  heart;  for  with  the  help  of  the 
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Sodi,  7<m  will  find  more  unongat  us  Oiat  are 
fiorwwd  to  engage  than  amongst  them. 
that  you  may  be  sail  more  in  epirit, 
this :  that  the  enemies  are  at  this  time  mnch 
wcak>er  than  they  were  be^MFe  they  were  heat- 
en  by  us,  and  sttU  weaker  than  wjien  tbsy  fled 
Droin  us;  but  we  are  mora  in  vigom  since  we 
have  been  Tiotorious,  and  stronger  since  you 
have  JMsed  us:  fer  dn  not  still  thiidLooii- 
temiitnousiy  of  yonr  people,  new  that  they  are 
with  us;  ibr  be  asiured,  Gohiyas,  that  they 
that  attend  the  victoiious,  follow  with  confi- 
dence ;  nor  lei  Uus  escape  yonr  notice,'*  said  he, 
"  that  the  enemy  'n  now  at  full  liberty  to  see 
us ;  but  we  cannot,  by  any  means,  nmke  our 
appeanoce  with  greater  terror  to  them  than  by 
our  marching  np  to  them.  As  this  therefore 
is  my  fixed  opinion,  do  yon  lead  us  directly  the 
way  to  Babylon." 

UL  80  marching  on,  they  reached  the  boun- 
daries of  Crobiyas'  territory  on  the  fourth  day. 
When  he  had  got  into  the  enemy's  country,  he 
took  the  loot  to  himself,  and  as  many  of  the 
hone  as  he  thought  proper,  and  forsMd  them. 
The  rest  of  the  horse  he  sent  out  on  excur- 
sions :  he  (Mdered  them  to  kill  thoee  that  were 
in  srras,  hut  to  bring  the  rest  to  him,  together 
with  whatever  sheep  or  cattle  they  should  take. 
He  ordered  out  the  Persians  likewise  en  this 
service  with  the  orden ;  and  many  of  them  re- 
turned, after  having  got  falls  from  their  horses ; 
but  many  of  them  brought  off  considerable 
booty.  When  the  booty  arrived,  and  that  he 
had  called  together  the  cemmandere  of  the 
Modes  and  Hyrcanians,  together  with  the  alike- 
hononrad,  he  spoke  thus: 

M  Gobryas,  my  friends,  has  entertained  us  all 
with  good  things  in  groat  abundance :  there- 
fiire,"  said  he,  «  after  having  taken  out  what  is 
doe  to  the  gods,  and  what  will  be  snflicient  for 
the  army,  if  we  should  give  the  remainder  of 
the  booty  to  him,  we  should  do  a  handsome 
thing,  by  making  it  immediately  appear  that 
we  endeavour  in  benefits  to  exceed  our  bene- 
fretors." 

When  they  had  heard  this  they  all  commend- 
ed and  applauded  it ;  and  one  of  them  spoke 
thus :  <<  This  we  will  do,  Cyrus,**  said  he,  «  by 
all  means ;  for  I  believe  that  Gobryas  to<^  us 
io€  beggarly  people,  because  we  came  not  with 
darieks  in  abundance,  and  do  not  drink  out  of 
golden  cups ;  but  if  we  do  this  that  you  pro- 
poie,  he  may  then  understand  that  it  is  possi- 
Us  to  be  generous,  even  without  gold.    Go, 
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said  he,  « and  hnviag  delivured  to  the 
magi  what  is  due  to  the  gods,  and  taken  what 
is  sufiicient  for  the  army,  call  Gobryas,  and 
give  him  the  remainder." 

80  these  men,  having  taken  as  much  as  was 
proper,  gave  the  rest  to  Gobryss.  On  this  be 
marched  on  to  ikibylon  itself,  making  the  same 
disposition  as  when  he  fo{ight ;  and  the  As- 
syrians declining  to  come  out  against  him,  Cy- 
rus commanded  Gobryas  to  ride  on  before,  and 
to  dedare  that  if  the  king  were  willing  to  come 
out  and  fight  for  his  tenrilory,  he  weuld  fight 
hira ;  but:  if  he  would  not  defend  his  tenitoiy, 
that  then  of  necessity  he  was  to  submit  to  his 
coaqueron.  Gobiyas,  riding  on  as  for  as  it 
was  safo,  notified  these  things.  And  the  other 
sent  eut  one  to  ratuni  him  an  answer  in  this 
manner : 

«  Ghibryas,  your  sovereign  says  to  you  thus : 
that  I  have  killed  your  sob,  I  do  not  repent ; 
but  I  repent  that  I  have  not  killed  you  like- 
wise !  If  you  would  fight,  come  hither  on  the 
thirtieth  day  from  henoe :  we  are  at  this  time 
not  at  leitnre,  for  we  |||b  yet  employed  in  omr 
preparations." 

Then  Gobryas  said :  «  May  that  repentance 
never  quit  you !  for  it  is  plain  I  am  a  torment 
to  you,  from  the  moment  that  this  repentance 
takee  place." 

Gobryas  brought  back  the  message  from  the 
Assyrian ;  and  Cyrus  having  heard  it.  drew  off 
the  army ;  and  calling  Gobryas  to  him—"  Tell 
me,"  naid  he,«  did  you  not  say  that  you  thought 
a  certain  person  who  had  been  seriously  injured 
by  the  Assyrian  would  take  part  with  us  ?"  <«  I 
think  I  know  it  vety  well,"  said  he ; ««  for  he 
and  1  have  often  conferred  together  with  great 
freedom."  «  When  you  think  it  proper  there- 
fore do  you  go  to  him  ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
you  must  manage  so  as  to  know  what  he  says 
on  the  subject ;  and  when  you  have  conferred 
with  him,  if  you  find  him  inclined  to  be  our 
friend,  you  must  then  contrive  that  his  friend- 
ship for  us  may  be  kept  concealed ;  for  no  one 
can  by  any  other  means  do  greater  service  to 
his  friends  in  war,  than  by  appearing  to  be 
their  enemy';  nor  can  he  by  any  other  means 
do  greater  mischief  to  his  enemy  than  by  ap- 
pearing to  be  their  friend."  I  know  indeed," 
said  Gobryas,  <«  that  Gadatas  would  pay  any 
price  to  do  some  considerable  mischief  to  the 
Assyrian  king;  but  then  we  must  consider 
what  it  is  that  he  can  do."  «*  Tell  me,  then," 
said  Cyrus,   ^that  fortress   that  Ues  on  the 
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fiontien  6i  thw  ooimtiy,  and  thiit  you  aay  wm 
bailt  as  a  barrier  and  defence  to  it,  in  war 
against  the  Hyrcanians  and  Sacians ;  do  yoa 
think,"  said  he,  **  that  the  commander  of  it 
would  admit  Gadatas  into  it  if  he  came  thither 
with  his  forces  !"  «  Certainly,"  said  Gobryas, 
«if  he  came  unsaspected  as  he  now  is." 
» l*heiefore,"  said  he,  *«  he  would  stand  the 
clearest  from  all  suspicion,  if  I  should  fall  on 
the  places  that  are  in  his  possession,  as  intend- 
ing to  make  myself  master  of  them,  and  he 
should  act  with  his  forces  against  me;  if  I 
should  take  something  of  his,  and  he  on  the 
other  side  should  take  either  some  others  of 
our  people,  or  some  of  those  messengers  that  I 
send  to  such  people  as  you  say  are  enemies  to 
the  Assyrian  ;  and  if  the  people  so  taken  de- 
dare  that  they  were  going  to  get  forces,  and  to 
fetoh  ladders  for  the  attack  of  the  fortress ;  and 
if  Gadatas  then  pretend,  that  on  hearing  these 
things,  he  attended  him  with  intention  to  give 
him  an  account  of  them " 

Then  Gobryas  said,  *<If  these  things  are 
thus  transacted,  I  know  very  well  that  he 
would  admit  him,  and  would  beg  him  to  stay 
till  you  were  gone."  *<  And  then,"  said  Cyrus, 
« if  he  were  once  got  in,  could  he  not  give  up 
the  fortress  into  our  hands!"  "Very  pro- 
bably," said  Gobryas,  •<  if  he  prepared  matters 
within,  and  you  brought  a  considerable  strength 
on  them  from  without."  «  Go  then,"  said  he, 
•(  and  after  you  have  given  him  your  instruc- 
tions and  accomplished  these  matters,  endea- 
vour to  be  here  with  us  again :  but  as  for  his 
securities  of  our  keeping  faith  with  him,  I  de- 
sire you  would  neither  mention  nor  intimate 
to  him  any  greater  than  those  that  you  your- 
self received  from  us." 

On  this  Gobryas  went  bis  way.  Gadatas 
seeing  him,  with  great  pleasure  consented  in 
every  thing,  and  settled  with  him  the  things 
that  were  proper  to  be  done. 

And  when  Gobryas  brought  back  an  account 
that  the  whole  business  of  his  errand  was  firm- 
ly settled  and  agreed  with  Gsdatas,  then  the 
next  day  Cyrus  fell  on  him.  He  defended  him- 
self against  the  attack :  the  place  that  Cyrus 
took  was  that  that  Gadatas  had  appointed  :  of 
the  messengera  that  Cyrus  sent,  directing  them 
beforehand  which  way  they  should  go,  some 
Gadatas  suffered  to  escape,  that  they  might 
bring  forces  and  fetch  laddera;  but  those  that 
he  took  he  put  to  the  torture  before  a  great 
many  people ;  and  when  he  had  heard  what 


they  declared  to  he  the  business  they  wen 
about,  he  immediately  prepared  all  things,  and 
marched  in  the  night,  as  intending  to  90  and 
give  an  account  of  it :  to  conclude,  he  was 
trusted,  and  he  entered  the  fortress  aa  an  as- 
sistant in  defence  of  it :  for  a  while  he  concur^ 
red  with  the  governor  in  all  preparations  as  fiff 
as  he  was  able ;  but  when  Cyrus  came  up  he 
aeised  the  fortress,  making  the  prisonen  he  had 
taken  from  Cyrus  his  assistenta  in  the  work. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  Gadatas,  hav- 
ing settled  matten  vrithin,  came  out  immedi 
atoly  to  Cyrus,  and  having  paid  him  his  ado- 
ration in  the  accustomed  manner,  he  said: 
«  Happiness,  O  Cyrus,  and  joy  to  you  !"  "I 
have  it,"  said  he,  «  already ;  for,  with  the  help 
of  the  gods,  yon  not  only  bespeak  joy  to  me, 
but  you  oblige  me  to  rejoice :  for  be  assured," 
said  he,  «<  I  take  it  to  be  a  thing  of  great  im. 
portance  to  leave  this  place  to  my  friends  and 
allies  in  these  parte.  Your  having  of  children, 
Gadatas,  is  what  the  Assyrian,  it  seems,  has 
rendered  hopeless ;  but  the  power  of  acquiring 
friends  he  has  not  deprived  you  of;  and  be  as- 
sured that,  by  this  action,  you  have  made 
friends  of  us,  who  will  endeavour,  if  we  are 
able,  to  be  as  good  supporten  to  you  as  if  you 
had  sons  or  posterity."     Thus  he  spoke. 

On  this  the  Hyrcanian,  who  had  just  got 
notice  of  what  had  happened,  ran  to  Cyrus,  and 
taking  him  by  the  right  hand,  said :  «  O  how 
great  a  blessing,  Cyrus,  are  you  to  your 
friends !  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  thanks 
do  you  bring  me  under  to  the  gods,  for  having 
united  me  to  you  !"  «<  Go  then,  presently," 
said  Cyrus,  «*  and  take  possession  of  the  place 
you  are  so  pleased  wiih  me  for,  and  dispose  of 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  it  may  be  of  most  ad- 
vantage to  your  own  nation  and  to  our  other 
allies;  but  chiefly,"  said  he,  **  to  Gadatas,  here, 
who  has  taken  it,  and  delivered  it  up  to  us." 
**  Therefore,"  said  the  Hyrcanian,  «  when  the 
Cadusians,  the  Saciana,  and  my  countrymen 
are  come,  shall  we  call  in  this  man  too,  that  all 
we  who  are  concerned  may  consult  in  common 
how  we  may  make  use  of  this  fortress  to  the 
best  advantage  1"  Cyrus  applauded  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  when  all  that  were  concerned  in  the 
affair  of  this  fortress  were  met,  they  jointly  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  kept  by  those  who 
had  an  advantage  by  ite  being  in  their  interest, 
that  it  might  be  s  bulwark  and  defence  to  them, 
and  their  rampart  against  the  Assyrians.  When 
this  was  done  the  Cadusians   engaged  with 
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^laeh  mora  readuiMs  and  leal  in  tke  aenrice, 
■s  did  likewise  the  Sacians  and  Hyrcaniana ; 
•lad  from  that  time  there  waa  formed  an  army 
of  Caduaiana,  consiating  of  twenty  thouaand 
shield-men,  and  four  thousand  hone ;  of  8a* 
ciana,  an  army  consisting  of  ten  thousand  how- 
mcQ  on   foot,  and  two  thousand  on  horsehack. 
The  Hyrcaniana  aent  out  all  the  foot  that  they 
were  able,  and  filled  op  their  horse  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand;  for  most  of  their  horse 
were  at  first  left  behind,  because  the  Cadusians 
and  Sadans  were  enemiea  to  the  Assyrians. 
And  all  the   time   that  Cyrus  lay  employed 
about  the  regulating  this  fortress,  many  of  the 
Assyrians  in  those  parts  brought  horses  and 
many  brought  arms,  being  afraid  of  all  their 
neighbours. 

On  this  Gadatas  comes  to  Gyms,  and  tells 
him  that  there  were  measengers  arrived,  who 
told  him  that  the  Assyrian,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed  in  the  affair  of  the 
fortress,  was  extremely  incensed,  and  made 
preparations  to  &I1  on  his  territory.  «  There- 
fore, Cyrus,  if  yon  would  dismiss  me,  I  would 
endeavour  to  save  my  places  of  strength ;  of 
the  rest  I  make  less  account"  Then  Cyrus 
said :  « If  you  set  out  now,  when  shall  yon  be 
at  homeV  And  Gadataa  said :  «<  I  shall  sup 
in  my  own  territory  the  third  day."  «  And  do 
yon  think,"  said  he,  « that  you  will  find  the 
Assyrian  already  there  1"  «  I  know  very  well," 
■aid  he,  « that  I  shall ;  for  he  will  make  so 
much  the  more  haste,  aa  he  thinks  you  to  be  at 
the  greater  distance."  «  And  in  how  many 
days,"  said  Cyrus,  *<  might  I  get  thither  with 
thesrmy?"  To  this  Gadatas  said:  «  O  my 
•overeign !  you  have  a  very  great  army,  and 
you  would  not  be  able  to  leadfa  my  habitation 
in  less  than  six  or  seven  days."  « Do  you 
then,"  said  Cyrus,  «  go  your  way  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  I  will  march  with  all  possible 


Gadatas  then  went  his  way,  and  Cyrus  call- 
ed together  all  the  commanders  of  his  allies ; 
and  he  seemed  now  to  have  a  great  many,  and 
foil  of  courage;  and  in  their  presence  he  spoke 
to  this  effisct :  "  Friends  and  alliea !  Gadatas 
has  performed  such  things  as  we  all  judge  to  be 
of  very  great  value  to  us,  and  this  before  he 
has  received  the  least  advantage  whatever  at 
our  hands.  It  is  reported  that  the  Assyrian  is 
now  £illen  on  his  territory  with  design,  it  is 
evident,  both  to  be  revenged  of  him,  because  he 
thinks  himself  to  have  been  highly  injured  by 


him,  and  perhaps  he  considers  withal  that  if 
they  that  revolt  to  us  receive  no  hurt  or  damage 
from  him,  and  if  they  that  take  part  vrith  him 
are  deatroyed  by  ua,  he  must  probably  very 
soon  have  nobody  that  will  stand  by  him ;  there* 
fore,  friends,  we  shall  do  in  my  opinion  a  very 
handsome  thing  if  we  yield  our  assistance  with 
readiness  and  zeal  to  Gadatas,  a  man  who  baa 
been  our  benefactor ;  we  should  besides  do  an 
act  of  justice,  by  discharging  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  in  my  opinion  we  ahould  at  the  same 
time  do  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  our- 
selves :  for  if  we  make  it  appear  that  we  en- 
deavour to  outdo  in  injuries  those  that  are 
injurious  and  hurtful  to  us,  and  to  exceed  our 
benefactors  in  good  services,  it  is  probable  that 
by  means  of  such  conduct  many  will  be  willing 
to  be  friends  to  us,  and  nobody  willdeaire  to  be 
our  enemy ;  but  if  we  appear  neglectful  of  Gar 
datas,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  with  what 
argumenta  can  we  persuade  others  to  do  us  any 
kindnesses  1  how  can  we  dare  to  commend  on^ 
selves  1  and  how  can  any  of  us  possibly  look 
Gadatas  in  the  face,  if  we  are  outdone  by  him 
in  good  offices  1 — ^we  who  are  so  many,  by  him 
who  is  a  single  man,  and  a  man  in  such  cir- 
cumstances 1" 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  they  all  highly  approved 
it.  «<  Come  on,  then,"  said  he,  « aince  yon 
agree  with  me  in  opinion.  Let  every  man  of 
us  leave,  vrith  the  carriages  and  with  the  beasts 
of  burden,  those  that  are  the  most  proper  to 
march  with  them,  and  let  Gobryas  command 
and  conduct  them ;  for  he  ia  akilled  in  the 
roads,  and  able  in  every  other  respect  Let  ua 
march  with  the  best  of  our  men  and  horse,  tak- 
ing necessaries  vrith  us  for  three  days;  and 
the  lighter  and  more  frugal  provision  we  make, 
the  pleasanter  shall  we  dine  and  sup,  and  the 
pleasanter  shall  we  sleep  on  the  daya  that  fol- 
low after.  Now  let  our  march  be  in  this  man> 
ner:  let  Chiysantas,  in  the  first  place,  lead 
those  that  wear  corslets,  with  all  the  centuriona 
in  front,  since  the  way  is  level  and  open ;  and 
let  each  century  march  one  by  one  in  a  line.; 
for,  by  keeping  in  close  order,  we  shall  march 
with  the  more  despatch  and  the  more  aafety. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  order  those  that 
have  corslets  to  lead,  because  they  make  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  army ;  and  when  the  hea- 
vieat  lead  the  vray,  of  necesaity  all  the  lighter 
follow  with  eaae ;  but  when  the  lighter  and 
nimbler  part  leads  in  the  night,  it  is  not  at  aU 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  forces  disperse ;  for 
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the  body  ihtt  ii  mt  tli«  hetd  nms  off  from  the 
tort.  After  theee,*'  laid  he,  ««let  Artabazui 
lead  the  Persian  ahield-men  and  archer* :  after 
these,  let  Andranicaa  the  Mede  lead  the  Me- 
dian foot :  after  these,  Embas  the  Armenian 
foot :  after  these,  Artuchas  the  Hyrcanians  : 
after  these,  Thrambradas  the  Sacian  foot :  after 
these,  Damatas  the  Cadusians.  Let  all  these 
lead  with  their  centurions  in  front,  and  with 
their  shield-men  on  the  right,  and  their  archers 
on  the  left  of  their  own  oblong  bodies ;  for  by 
marching  in  this  manner  they  are  the  more 
veady  for  serTice.  After  these,"  said  be,  **  let 
the  baggage  serrants  of  the  whole  army  follow. 
Let  their  commanders  take  care  of  them  all, 
that  they  have  all  things  ready  put  up  before 
they  sleep,  that  they  attend  early  in  the  morn- 
ing in  their  appointed  posts,  and  follow  in  an 
.  orderly  manner.  After  the  baggage  aenrants," 
•aid  he,  <«  let  Madataa  the  Persian  lead  the 
Persian  horse,  and  let  him  likewise  have  the 
iMiturions  of  horse  in  front ;  and  let  the  oen- 
iarion  lead  his  century  in  a  line  one  after  ano- 
ther, in  the  same  manner  as  the  officers  of  foot 
Afler  theae,  let  Rambacas  the  Mede  lead  his 
hoirse  in  the  same  manner.  After  these,  do 
yon,  Tigranes,  lead  your  own  horse ;  and  so 
the  rest  of  the  commandetv  of  horse,  the  horse 
that  each  of  them  joined  us  with.  After  these, 
Itot  the  Sadans  march ;  and  the  Cadusians,  as 
they  came  in  to  ua  the  lest,  m>  let  them  bring 
tip  the  rear  of  thto  whole  army.  And  do  you, 
Aloeuna,  that  command  them,  take  care  to  be 
in  the  rear  of  alt,  and  do  not  suffer  any  to  be 
behind  your  horse.  And  do  you,  commanders, 
and  all  you  that  are  wise,  take  cate  to  marok 
iilently;  for  it  is  by  meana  of  the  ears,  ndier 
thatt  the  eyes,  that  all  things  must  of  necessity 
he  dlaeoTered  and  transacted  in  the  night  And 
to  be  ^t  into  dfaotder  it  a  thing  of  worse  eon- 
sequenoe  than  in  the  day,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
t«covered.  For  this  reason  silence  must  be 
kept  and  order  preserved.  And  when  you  are 
to  settle  the  night-watches,  you  ought  always 
to  make  them  as  short  and  as  many  as  is  pos- 
sible, that  much  Watching  on  the  night-guard 
«ny  not  exhaust  and  disable  any  one  for  the 
toareh ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  maroh- 
fng,  the  signal  must  be  given  by  the  sound  of 
the  hokii.  And  do  f^  all  attend  ready  on 
the  road  to  Babylon,  each  of  you  with  all 
^IhiiigB  propeir.  And  let  him  that  advances 
))«fore  alwaya^khort  tihe  man  behind  him  lo 


On  this  they  want  to  their  tents,  and  in 
going  discoursed  among  theauelvea  how  great 
a  memory  Cyrus  had,  and  how  he  gave  his  a^ 
ders,  naming  all  the  penona  that  he  gave  di* 
reetions  to.  This  Cyrus  did  out  of  his  great 
cars  and  exactness ;  for  he  thought  it  veiy 
strange  that  mean  artificers  should  each  of 
them  know  the  names  of  the  tools  belonging 
to  their  art ;  and  that  a  physician  should  know 
the  names  of  all  the  medicines  and  inatrumenta 
that  he  uses ;  but  that  a  general  should  be  such 
a  fool  as  not  to  know  the  names  of  the  oona- 
manders  that  are  under  him,  and  that  he  must 
necessarily  use  aa  his  instruments.  And  when- 
ever he  had  a  mind  to  possess  himself  of  any 
thing,  or  to  preaerve  it,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
raise  courage  or  to  strike  terror,  or  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  do  honour  to  any  one>  he  thought 
it  became  him  to  calf  the  men  by  their  namea. 
And  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  who  thought 
themselves  known  to  their  commander  would 
be  the  more  desirous  to  be  seen  pexformiiig 
eome  noble  action,  and  more  tealous  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  any  thing  that  was  base.  He  , 
thought  it  very  foolish,  when  one  had  a  mind 
tl&at  any  thing  should  be  done,  to  give  ordan 
as  some  masters  in  their  private  fomilieN  give 
theirs — « Let  somebody  go  for  water^ld 
somebody  cleave  the  wood ;  for  when  such 
ordera  were  given,  he  thought  that  all  looked 
one  on  another,  and  that  nobody  deqiatehed 
the  thing  that  was  ordered ;  and  that  alt  were 
in  ikult,  yet  nobody  was  ashamed  or  aftaid,  be^ 
cause  die  blame  was  shared  amongst  sevenLL 
For  these  reasons  he  named  all  the  persons 
when  he  gave  his  orders.  This  was  Cyrua' 
judgment  in  this  matter. 

The  soldiers  having  taken  their  auppera, 
settled  their  watchea,  and  put  up  all  thinga  that 
were  proper,  went  to  rest  When  it  was  mid- 
night the  signal  was  given  by  the  aound  of  the 
horn ;  and  Cyrus  having  told  Chrysantaa  that 
he  would  wait  in  the  road  on  the  front  of  the 
army,  went  off;  taking  his  servants  with  him. 
In  a  short  time  after  Chiyaantas  came  np  a« 
the  head  of  those  that  woik  corslets.  Cyrun 
therefore  giving  him  guides,  ordered  him  to 
march  gently  on  till  a  messenger  came  to  him, 
for  they  were  not  yet  aU  on  the  march.  Ha, 
standing  in  die  same  place,  diamiaaed  away  in 
order  those  that  came  up,  and  sent  off  to  call 
forward  those  that  w«re  dilatoiy.  When  they 
were  all  on  the  march,  he  amt  certain  honeman 
to  Chryaantat,  to  tail  him  that  all  wnu  ■««  en 
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1m  BMTeli: — «<Lead  on  therefore  with  more 
despatch  !*'<— He  himielf  on  horsebeck,  potting 
forward  towanls  the  ran,  observed  at  leisure 
the  several  bodies,  and  those  that  he  saw 
Marching  orderly  and  silently,  he  rode  np  to, 
and  inquired  who  they  were  ;  and  when  he  was 
informed,  he  commended  them :  bat  if  he  per- 
ceived any  of  them  to  be  tnmultuons,  he  in- 
quired into  die  cause  of  it,  and  endeavoored  to 
allay  the  disturbance. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  his  care  In  the 
night  that  has  been  omitted ;  which  is,  that  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  army  he  sent  out  certain 
light  and  expeditious  foot,  not  mmy  in  number, 
that  Chrysantas  was  to  keep  within  the  reach 
of  his  eye,  and  who  were  to  keep  Chrysantes 
within  the  reach  of  theirs ;  who  getting  notices 
of  things  by  the  ear,  or  if  by  any  other  means 
able  to  receive  any  intelligence,  were  to  signify 
to  Chrysantas  what  the  occasion  seemed  to  re- 
quire. There  was  one  commander  over  them, 
who  kept  them  in  order,  and  notified  what  was 
worthy  of  notice,  and  what  was  not  so,  he  gave 
no  disturbance  by  the  telling.  And  thus  he 
marched  in  the  night 

But  when  it  was  day,  l|e  left  the  Gadosian 
horse  with  the  Gadosian  foot,  because  they 
marched  the  last,  and  that  they  might  not 
mnn^i  nnprovided  with  horse.  But  the  rest  of 
the  bone  he  ordered  to  push  forward  to  the 
front,  because  the  enemy  wer»4>efore  them ; 
and  that  in  ease  any  opposed  him,  he  might 
meet  and  engage  them  with  his  forces  in  order 
under  him ;  and  that  if  any  were  seen  flying,  he 
might  be  in  the  greatest  readiness  for  the  pur- 
suit And  he  had  always  ready  in  order,  both 
those  Chat  were  to  pursue,  if  pursuit  were  pro- 
per, as  well  as  those  that  were  to  remain  by 
him;  bat  the  general  order  of  the  whole  he 
never  suflfered  to  be  broken.  Thus  Cyrus  led 
the  army.  He  himself  was  not  always  in  the 
mme  station,  but  riding  about  here  and  there, 
kept  viewing,  and  where  any  thing  was  defi- 
cient, took  care  of  it  Thus  did  Gyrus'  men 
march. 

IV.  Bat  a  certain  person,  one  of  authority 
and  consideration,  belonging  to  Gadatas'  body 
of  horse,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  had  revoke 
ed  from  the  Assyrian,  concluded  that  if  any 
misfortune  happened  to  Gadatas,  he  himself 
might  obtain  from  the  Assyrian  all  that  belongs 
ed  to  Gadatas.  80  he  sent  one  of  the  meet 
trasty  of  his  people  to  the  Assyrian ;  and  he 
oiderad  the  aMUi  that  went,  U  he  Ibwid  the  As- 


Syrian  army  already  in  Gadatas'  territoiy,  to  tell 
the  Assyrian,  that  if  he  would  form  an  ambus- 
cade, he  might  take  Gadatas  and  all  that  were 
with  him.  He  ordered  the  man  to  tell  what 
force  Gradates  had,  and  that  Cyrus  did  not  go 
with  him  ;  and  he  told  him  the  road  that  he  in- 
tended to  take.  Besides,  that  he  might  be  tbe 
more  readily  trusted,  he  sent  orders  to  his  se^ 
vants  to  deliver  up  to  the  Assyrian  the  fort  that 
he  had  the  possession  of,  in  the  territory  ot 
Gadatas,  and  all  that  was  in  it  He  said  that 
he  would  come  himself,  and  if  he  was  able,  it 
should  be  after  he  had  killed  Gadatas ;  but  if 
he  could  not  do  that,  it  should  be  to  attend  on 
the  Assyrian  for  the  future.  When  the  person 
appointed  for  this  service,  having  rode  with  all 
possible  speed,  was  come  to  the  Assyrian,  and 
had  declared  the  purpose  of  his  coming,  the  As- 
syrian having  heard  it,  immediately  seized  the 
fort ;  and  having  a  great  force,  both  of  horse 
and  chariots,  he  lay  in  ambuscade  in  certain 
villages  that  stood  very  close  together.  Gada- 
tas, as  soon  as  he  approached  these  villages, 
sent  some  people  to  examine  and  make  discove- 
ry. The  Assyrian,  when  he  found  these  scouts 
approaching,  ordered  two  or  three  chariots  and 
a  fSsw  horse  to  quit  their  post,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  fKght,  as  being  terrified,  and  but  few 
in  number.  The  scouts  themselves,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  this  pursued,  and  made  signs  to  Gra- 
dates. He  being  thus  deceived,  pursued  with 
all  his  might.  The  Assyrians,  when  they 
thought  Ghidatas  within  readi  of  being  ta- 
ken, broke  out  from  their  ambuscade.  They 
that  were  with  Gradates,  seeing  this,  fled,  as 
was  natural  for  them  to  do ;  the  *others  like- 
wise, as  was  natural,  pursued.  On  this  the 
contriver  of  this  affair  against  Gkdatas  struck 
at  him,  but  missed  the  mortal  blow,  hit  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  wounded  him ;  and  having 
done  this,  he  made  off  to  join  the  pursuers. 
When  it  was  known  who  he  was,  he,  pressing 
his  horse  on  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Assyrians,  attended  the  pursuit 
with  the  king.  It  is  plain  that  on  this  occa- 
sion they  that  had  the  slowest  horses  were 
taken  by  those  that  had  the  fleetest  And 
all  Gradates'  horse,  having  before  been  harassed 
by  their  march,  were  quite  spent  When  they 
saw  Gyrus  advancing  with  his  army,  one  must 
needs  think  they  made  up  to  them  with  as 
much  joy  and  pleasure  as  if  they  were  entering 
a  harbour  after  a  storm. 

Gyms  was  at  firat  astomshed ;  hat  when  he 
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undentood  what  the  matter  waa,  he  led  the 
army  forward,  in  order,  during  the  whole  time 
that  all  thcM  men  that  faced  htm  were  riding 
up  towards  him.  But  when  the  enemy,  un- 
derstanding how  things  were,  turned  and  fled, 
then  Cyrus  commanded  those  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  purpose  to  pursue.  He  him- 
self followed  with  the  rest,  in  the  manner  that 
he  thought  proper.  On  this  occasion  several 
chariots  were  taken,  some  by  means  of  the 
drivers  falling  off,  and  this  partly  by  being 
overturned,  partly  by  other  means,  and  some 
were  taken  by  being  intercepted  by  the  horse; 
and  they  killed  a  great  many,  and  amongsi 
them  the  man  that  struck  Gadatas.  Of  the 
Assyrian  foot  that  were  besieging  the  fortress 
of  Gadatas,  some  fled  to  the  fort  that  had  re- 
volted from  Gadatas,  and  some  escaped  to  a 
considerable  city  that  belonged  to  the  Any- 
rian,  and  whither  the  Assyrian  himself,  with 
his  chariots  and  horses,  fled. 

Cyrus  having  done  this,  retired  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Gadatas,  and  having  given  his  orders 
to  the  proper  persons  on  the  subject  of  the 
prisoners,  he  presently  went  to  see  how 
Gadatas  was  q(  his  wound ;  and  as  he  was 
going  Gadatas  met  him  with  his  wound  al- 
ready bound  up.  Cyrus  was  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  him,  and  said,  "  I  was  going  to  see  how 
you  did."  "  And  I,  by  the  gods !"  said  Gadatas, 
«  was  going  again  to  view  the  outward  form  of 
the  man  who  has  such  a  soul !  you  who  are 
not,  that  I  know,  in  any  manner  of  need  of 
roe,  who  never  promised  to  do  these  things  for 
me  ;  who,  as  to  your  own  particular,  never  re- 
ceived any*benefit  whatever  from  me:  and 
only  because  I  was  thought  to  have  done  a 
service  to  your  friends,  have  so  affectionately 
assisted  me.  So  that,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned myself,  I  had  now  perished,  but  am  by 
your  means  saved.  By  the  gods,  Cyrus  !  if  1 
had  children,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  ever 
have  a  son  so  afi*ectionate  to  me.  For  I  know 
this  present  king  of  the  Assyrians  particularly 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  more  affliction  to  his 
father  than  he  can  be  now  to  you,  and  many 
other  sons  the  same." 

To  this  Cyrus  said :  "  Now,  Gadatas,  do 
you  admire  me,  and  pass  by  a  much  greater 
wonder  1 "  "  And  what  is  that  V*  said  Gadatas. 
«  That  so  many  Persians,"  said  he,  **  have  been 
•o  diligent  in  your  service,  so  many  Medes,  so 
many  Hyrcanians,  as  well  as  all  these  Arme- 
xiiansy  Sacians,  and  Caduaians,  here  present" 


Then  Gadatas  made  this  prayer :  «  O  Jove  ! 
may  the  gods  bestow  many  blessings  on  them, 
but  most  on  him  who  is  the  cause  of  their 
being  such  men !  And  that  we  may  hand- 
somely entertain  these  men  that  you  conur.cnd, 
Cyrus,  accept  these  presents  of  friendship, 
which  are  such  as  I  am  able  to  tender  you." 
At  the  same  time  he  brought  him  great  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  things,  that  he  might 
make  a  sacrifice,  if  he  pleased,  or  entertain  the 
whole  army  suitably  to  things  so  nobly  per- 
formed, and  so  happily  succeeding. 

Meanwhile  the  Cadusian  still  made  the 
rear-g^ard,  and  had  no  share  in  the  pursuit ; 
but  being  desirous  to  perform  something  him- 
self that  was  conspicuous,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  territory  of  Babylon,  without 
communicating  it,  or  saying  any  thing  of  it  to 
Cyrus.  But  the  Assyrian,  from  that  city  ot 
bis,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  with  his  army 
entirely  together,  and  in  order,  coming  up 
with  the  horse  of  the  Cadusian  that  were  dis- 
persed, as  soon  as  he  knew  them  to  be  the 
Caduaians  alone,  attacks  them,  kilb  their  com- 
mander and  a  great  many  others,  takes  a  great 
many  horses,  and  tskes  from  them  the  booty 
that  they  were  carrying  off.  The  Assyrian 
then,  after  having  pursued  as  far  as  he  thought 
it  safe,  turned  back,  and  the  Cadnsiaoa  made 
their  escape  to  the  camp,  where  the  first  of 
them  arrived  ^wards  the  evening. 

Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  what  had 
happened,  went  and  met  the  Cadusiana,  and  of 
all  that  he  saw  wounded,  some  he  took  and 
sent  to  Gadatas,  ihtX  they  might  be  taken  care 
of,  and  others  he  lodged  together  in  tents,  and 
took  care  that  they  had  all  things  necessary, 
taking  aome  of  the  Persian  alike-honoujed  to 
be  hia  assistants ;  for  on  such  occasiona  men  of 
worth  are  willing  to  bestow  their  joint  pains ; 
he  evidently  appeared  to  beextrpmely  aflltcted ; 
so  that  while  others  were  taking  their  suppers, 
when  the  time  for  it  was  come,  Cyrus,  attend- 
ed by  servants  and  physicians,  willingly  left  no 
one  neglected,  but  either  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  or  if  he  could  not  despatch  all  himself, 
he  was  observed  to  send  others  to  take  that 
care  of  them.    Thus  then  they  went  to  resL 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  having  made  procla- 
mation that  the  commanders  of  the  other  na- 
tions, and  all  the  Caduaians  in  general,  ehould 
assemble,  he  spoke  to  this  effect:  «*  Friends 
and  allies  !  the  miafortune  that  has  happened 
to  us  is  what  homui  nature  is  liable  to ;  for,  in 
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my  opimon,  it  is  not  to  be  tvondored  at,  that 
being  men,   we   •honld    be    guilty  of   error. 
However,  we  are  not  unworthy   of  rp aping 
some  advantage  by  this  accident ;  and  that  is 
to  learn  never  to  separate  from  the  whole  a 
smaller  force  than  that  of  the  enemy.     Yet  I 
do  not  say,"  said  he,  «<  that  we  are  never  to 
march  where  it  is  proper,  with  a  part  even  yet 
leas  than  the  Cadusian   marched  with  on  this 
occasion.    But  if  a  man  march  after  having 
concerted  matters  with  another,  who  is  able  to 
support  him,  he  may  indeed  be  deceived ;  but 
he  that  remains  behind,  by  deceiving  the  ene- 
my, may  turn  them  to  another  part,  and  out  of 
the  way  of  those  that  have  marched  off;  it  is 
posatble  for    him   to    procure  safety   to    his 
friends,  by   giving  other  employment  to  his 
enemies ;  and  thus,  he  that  separates  does  not 
become  entirely  disjoined,  but  remains  annexed 
to  the   main  strength  of  the   whole.     He  on 
the  other  hand,  that  marches  off  without  giving 
any  information  whither  it  is  that  he  is  going, 
is  in  the  same  case  as  if  he  made  war  alone. 
Bnt,"  said  he, «« if  it  please  the  gods,  it  shall  not 
be  long  before  we  have   our  revenge  of  the 
enemy,  in  return   for  this.     And   as  soon  as 
ever  you  have  dined  I  will  lead  you  out  to  the 
place  where  this  affair  was  transacted ;  we  will 
bury  our  dead  at  the  same  time,  if  it  please  the 
gods ;  we  will  let  the  enemy  see  men  superior 
to  themselves,  on  the  very  place  where  they 
think  they  have  been  victorious,  that  they  may 
not  look  with  pleasure  on  that  spot  of  ground 
where  they  butchered  our   fellow  combatsmts. 
If  they  will  not  come  out  to  us,  we  will  bum 
their  Tillages  and  destroy  their  country,  that  they 
may  not  be  delighted,  on   viewing  what  they 
themselves  have  done,  but  be  afflicted  at  the 
sight  of  their  own  misfortunes.    Let  the  rest 
then,"  said  he,  "  go  and  take  their  dinners ;  and 
do  you,  Cadusians,  first  go   your  ways,  and 
choose  you   a  commander  according  to  your 
Qssge,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  and  to- 
gether with  us,  shall  take  care  of  you  in  what- 
ever may  be  wanting  to  you ;  and  when  you 
have  made  your  choice  and  taken  your  din- 
ners, then  send  the  person  you  have  chosen 
tome." 

These  men  did  accordingly.  And  Cyrus, 
when  he  had  led  out  the  army,  and  placed  the 
person  who  was  chosen  by  the  Cadusians  in 
his  station,  ordered  him  to  lead  his  body  of  men 
near  to  himself,  **  That  if  we  are  able,"  said 
be, «  we  may  leoover  the  courage  of  the 


80  they  marched,  and  ooming  up  to  the  plaee^ 
they  buried  the  Cadusians,  and  laid  the  country 
waste.  And  having  done  this,  and  supplied 
themselves  with  necessaries  out  of  the  enemy's 
country,  they  again  retreated  into  the  territory 
of  Gadatas. 

But  then,  considering  that  they  who  had  re- 
volted to  him,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon,  would  sufier  severely,  unless  he  him* 
self  was  always  at  hand,  he  therefore  com- 
manded all  those  of  the  enemy  that  he  dismiss- 
ed to  tell  the  Assyrian,  that  he  himself  sent  a 
herald  to  declare  to  him  that  he  was  ready  to 
let  the  labourers  that  were  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  lands  alone,  and  not  to  do  them  any 
injury ;  if  he,  on  the  other  side,  would  allow 
such  labourers  as  belonged  to  those  that  had 
revolted  to  himself  to  go  on  with  their  work ; 
and  indeed,"  said  he, « if  you  are  able  to  hinder 
them,  you  will  hinder  but  a  few,  for  the  land 
that  belongs  to  those  that  have  revolted  to  me 
is  but  little  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  should 
allow  a  great  quantity  of  land  to  be  cultivated 
for  you.  Then  at  the  time  of  gathering  the 
crop,  if  the  war  continues,  he  that  is  superior 
in  arms,  in  my  opinion,  must  gather  it.  If 
there  be  peace,  it  is  plain,"  said  he,  **  that  it 
must  be  you ;  but  if  any  of  my  people  use 
arms  against  you,  or  any  of  yours  against  me, 
on  these  we  will  both  of  us  return  mutual  hos- 
tilities, if  we  can."  Having  given  the  herald 
these  orders,  he  sent  him  away. 

And  when  the  Assyrians  had  heard  these 
things,  they  did  all  that  they  were  able  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  yield  to  them,  and  to  leave 
as  little  of  the  war  remaining  as  was  possible. 
The  Assyrian,  either  at  the  persuasion  of  those 
of  his  nation,  or  inclined  to  it  himself,  con- 
sented :  and  agreements  were  made^  that  there 
should  he  peace  to  those  that  were  employed 
in  labour,  and  war  to  those  that  bore  arms. 
These  things  did  Cyrus  effect  with  respect  to 
the  labouring  people.  But  the  pastures  of 
their  cattle  he  ordered  his  own  friends  to  set- 
tle, if  they  thought  fit,  within  the  extent  of 
their  own  power,  and  to  make  prey  on  the  ene- 
my wherever  they  were  able,  that  the  service 
might  be  more  agreeable  to  his  allies ;  for  the 
dangers  were  the  same,  even  without  their  seiz- 
ing necessaries  for  their  subsistence ;  and  the 
maintaining  themselves  on  the  enemy  seemed 
to  make  the  service  the  lighter. 

But  when  Cyrus  was  now  preparing  to  be 
gone,  Gadataa  came  to  him.  having  eoUeded 
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praienti  of  all  kiBdi^  md  in  great  alnmdanoe, 
u  ariiing  from  a  veiy  great  estate,  and  having 
takmi  a  great  many  bones  horn  his  own  hon»> 
men  that  he  mistrualed,  on  account  of  the  late 
contrivance  against  him ;  and  when  he  accosted 
him,  be  spoke  thus :  «  I  bring  you  these  things, 
Cynis,  at  this  time,  that  yon  may  make  pre- 
sent use  of  them  in  case  you  want  them.  And 
count  on  it,"  said  hie, « that  all  things  else  that 
belong  to  me  are  youn ;  for  I  am  not  likely  to 
have  one  descended  from  myself  to  leave  my 
•state  to ;  but  my  race  and  name,"  said  he, 
«<  will  be  extinguished  with  myself  when  I  die. 
And  this  I  sufler,  Cyrus,"  said  be,  «  (I  swear 
it  to  you,  by  the  god%  who  see  all  things,  and 
bear  ail  things,)  without  having  been  guilty  of 
any  thing  unjust  or  base,  eithei  in  word  or 
deed."  At  the  same  time  that  he  said  this,  he 
bunt  out  into  tean  at  his  unhappy  late,  and  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  say  more. 

Cyrus  having  heard  this,  pitied  him  for  his 
misfortune,  and  spoke  thus :  «  The  horses," 
said  he,  <<  I  accept;  for  I  shall  do  you  service 
by  giving  them  to  men  better  aflfocted  to  you, 
it  seems,  than  they  who  bad  them  before ;  and 
ahall  fill  up  the  Persian  body  of  horse  to  ten 
thonssnd  men,  a  thing  that  I  have  long  desired ; 
the  rest  of  your  valuable  effects  do  you  take 
away,  and  keep  till  such  time  as  you  see  me  in 
a  condition  not  to  be  outdone  by  yeu  in  pre- 
sents ;  for  if  you  part  with  me,  and  your  pre- 
sents amount  to  .more  than  you  receive  at  my 
hands,  I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  for  me  not 
to  be  quite  ashamed." 

To  this  Gadatas  said ;  «  But  I  trast  them 
to  you,  for  I  see  your  temper.  As  to  the  keep- 
ing of  them  myself,  pray,  see  whether  I  am  fit 
for  tt ;  for,  while  we  were  friends  with  the 
Assyrian,  my  fother's  estate  seemed  to  be  the 
noblest  that  could  be;  for,  being  near  to  owr 
capital  city,  Babylon,  we  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  we  could  possibly  be  supplied 
with  from  that  great  city  ;  and  as  often  as  we 
vrere  disturbed  with  the  crowd  and  huny,  by 
retiring  hither  to  our  home,  we  go  out  of  the 
way  of  it  But  now  that  we  are  become  ene- 
mies, it  n  plain  that  when  you  are  gone,  both 
we  ounelves,  and  oar  whole  fomily  and  estate, 
shall  have  contrivances  formed  against  us. 
We  shall,  in  my  opinion,  live  very  mtsenbly, 
both  by  having  our  enemies  just  by  us,  and  by 
seeing  them  superior  to  ourselves.  Perhaps 
you  will  presently  therefore  say,  and  why  did 
I  net  eonsider  this  bafors  I  levoltedl     Why, 


because,  Cyme,  by  means  of  the  injuries  I  had 
received,  and  the  anger  I  was  in,  my  soul  never 
dwelt  on  the  consideration  of  what  was  safest 
for  me ;  but  was  always  big  with  the  thought, 
whether  it  would  be  ever  in  my  power  to  take 
my  revenge  on  this  enemy  both  to  the  gods  and 
men,  who  passes  bis  days  in  hatred,  and  that 
not  to  the  man  that  may  have  done  him  any 
injury,  but  to  any  one  that  he  suspects  to  be  a 
better  man  than  himselC  And  this  wicked 
wretch  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  will  make  use 
of  such  assistants  as  are  all  more  wicked  than 
himself;  or  if  there  be  any  that  may  appear  to 
be  better  than  he,  take  courage,  Cyrus,"  said 
he,  «you  will  not  be  under  any  necessity  to 
engage  against  any  such  men  of  worth  ;  but  he 
himself  will  be  sufficient  to  cany  on  this  woric 
till  he  has  taken  off  every  better  man  than  him* 
self;  and  yet,  distressing  me,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  with  his  villains  he  will  easily  get  the 
better." 

In  fldl  this  Cyras,  who  heard  it,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  man  said  what  was  worthy  of  bis 
attention  and  care;  and  he  presently  said: 
''And  have  not  you  therefore  strengthened 
your  fortress  with  a  garrison,  that  you  may 
make  use  of  it  with  safety  when  you  get  thither  ! 
And  as  to  yourself,  you  accompany  us  in  Che 
service,  that  if  the  gods  plesse  to  be  vrith  as, 
as  now  they  are,  he  may  be  in  fear  of  yon,  and 
not  you  of  him.  Take  of  what  belongs  to  you, 
whatever  you  like  to  see  about  yon ;  and  of 
your  people,  take  whoever  you  like  to  converse 
with,  and  march  with  me.  You  vriH  be,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  useful  to  me,  and  I  w^l  en- 
deavour to  be  as  useful  to  you  as  I  can." 

Ghidatas  hearing  this,  recovered  himself,  and 
said :  **  Shall  I  be  able,"  said  he,  **  to  put  up 
aH,  and  be  ready  before  you  march  away  1  for," 
said  he,  "  I  would  willingly  carry  my  mother 
with  me."  «  Yes,  by  Jeve!*'  said  he,  «  yon 
will  be  ready  time  enough ;  for  I  will  watt  till 
you  say  that  all  is  well."  So  Gadatas,  going 
his  way,  settled,  in  concert  with  Cyrus,  garri« 
sons  in  the  several  fortresses  he  had  made :  he 
packed  up  all  kinds  of  things,  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  very  great  house,  in  a  handsome  manner. 
He  took  with  him  from  amongst  those  he  con- 
fided in  such  whose  company  he  was  pleased 
with ;  and  many  of  those  too  that  he  distrusted, 
obliging  some  of  them  to  take  their  wives,  and 
some  their  sistera  with  them,  that  by  their 
means  he  might  keep  Uiem  as  it  were  in  fetten 
Cyrus  himself  marched,  and  amongst  the 
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TC0t  of  Hiow  ihat  Were  aboat  him,  he  kept 
Cradatts  to  inform  him  aboat  the  ways  and  the 
waters,  about  forage  and  providions,  that  he 
might  carry  on  the  aervice  with  the  greateat 
plenty  of  all  things.  But  when,  in  the  courae 
of  his  march,  he  got  sight  of  the  city  of  Baby- 
Ion,  and  fancied  that  the  way  he  was  going  led 
htm  jnat  ander  the  walla  of  the  place,  he  called 
Gobryaa  and  Gadataa,  and  asked  if  there  was 
any  other  way,  that  he  might  not  lead  the  army 
near  to  the  wall. 

Then  CJobryas  spoke :  «<  My  Bovereign,  there 
are  many  ways ;  but  I  thought,"  said  he,«<  that 
yon  desired  to  lead  en  aa  near  to  the  city  as 
posaibte,  that  you  might  show  them  the  army, 
and  let  them  see  that  you  have  now  a  grea^and 
a  noble  one ;  because,  when  you  had  a  less  you 
marched  up  to  the  walls,  and  they  aaw  na  when 
we  were  not  very  numerous.  And  now,  though 
the  Assyrian  be  prepared,  as  he  told  you  he 
would  be  prepared  to  give  you  battle,  I  know 
that  when  he  sees  your  strength,  his  prepara- 
tions will  not  appear  to  him  to  be  sufficient/* 

Cyrus  to  this  said :  *<  You  aeem  to  me,  Cro- 
bryas,  to  wonder  that  when  I  came  with  a  less 
army  I  led  up  to  the  very  walls ;  but  that  now, 
with  a  greater,  I  have  no  mind  to  march  the 
army  onder  them :  but  make  no  wonder  of 
this,"  said  he,  <*  for  to  lead  up  to  a  place,  and 
to  march  by  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  All 
men  lead  up  in  such  an  order  as  they  think  is 
best  for  them  to  engage  in.  And  people  that  are 
wise  retreat  so  as  to  go  off  in  the  safest  man- 
ner, and  not  in  the  quickest.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  march  by  with  the  carriages  extend- 
ed in  length,  and  with  the  beasts  of  burden, 
and  those  that  are  concerned  in  the  baggage,  all 
in  loose  order ;  all  this  must  be  covered  by  the 
Boldiera  that  bear  arms :  and  the  baggage-train 
must  in  no  part  appear  to  the  enemy  naked 
of  arms :  and,  marching  in  this  manner,  the 
strength  of  the  army  must  of  necessity  be 
extended  into  a  thin  and  weak  order.  If  then 
they  have  a  mind  from  within  the  walls  to 
make  an  attack,  in  a  close,  firm  body,  wherever 
they  close  in,  they  do  it  with  a  strength  much 
superior  to  those  that  are  on  the  march ;  and 
to  men  that  are  marching  in  a  train  at  length, 
the  proper  helps  are  at  a  great  distance ;  but  to 
those  that  march  out  from  within  their  walls, 
the  distance  is  little  that  they  have  either  to 
march  up  to  the  enemy  that  is  at  hand,  or  to 
retreat  back  again ;  but  if  we  pass  by  at  no  leas 
i  distance  than  so  as  that  they  may  jnst  see  ns, 


and  if  we  march  extended,  as  we  now  are,  they 
will  see  the  multitude  that  we  are ;  and  every 
multitude,  by  means  of  arms  interwoven 
amongst  them,  appears  terrible.  If  they  really 
do  march  up  to  us  in  any  part,  by  our  seeing 
them  at  a  considerable  distance,  we  shall  not 
be  taken  unprepared :  and  then,  my  friends," 
said  he,  **  they  vHU  the  rather  avoid  attacking 
us,  when  they  are  obliged  to  march  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  walls,  unless  they  think  them- 
selves, in  the  whole,  superior  to  us,  for  they 
will  have  cause  to  be  in  fear  for  their  retreat." 

When  he  had  said  this,  the  persons  present 
were  of  opinion  that  he  said  right,  and  Glo- 
bryas  led  the  way  as  he  had  directed  him« 
And  while  the  army  was  moving  on  by  the 
city,  that  part  of  it  that  was  left  behind  he  al- 
virays  made  the  strongest,  and  in  that  manner 
retreated. 

When  marching  thus  the  following  dajs,  he 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Medes,  from  whence  he  came  before,  and 
where  they  were  three  forts  belonging  to  the 
Assyrians ,  the  weakest  of  these  he  attacked 
and  took  by  force,  and  two  of  them,  Cyrus  by 
terror,  and  Oadatas  by  persuasion,  prevailed 
with  the  garrison^  to  give  up. 

V.  When  he  had  done  this  he  sent  to  Cy- 
axares,  and  by  message  desired  him  to  come  to 
the  army,  that  they  might  oonsult  what  nae  to 
make  of  the  forts  they  had  taken  ;  and,  afler 
having  taken  a  view  of  the  army,  he  might,  in 
the  whole  of  their  afiaiis,  adviae  what  he 
thought  proper  to  be  done  for  the  future. 
**  And  if  he  orders  it,"  said  he,  "  tell  him  that 
I  will  come  and  encamp  with  him."  The  mes- 
senger in  order  to  deliver  this  message  went 
his  way ;  and  on  this  Cyroa  ordered  Gadataa  to 
furnish  out  the  Assyrian's  tent  that  the  Medes 
had  chosen  for  Cyaxares,  and  this  in  the  hand- 
somest manner:  and  not  only  with  all  the 
other  furniture  that  it  was  provided  with,  but 
he  ordered  him  to  introduce  the  two  women  in- 
to that  apartment  of  the  tent  that  belonged  to 
the  women,  and  together  with  them  the  women 
musicians  that  had  been  choeen  out  for  Cyax- 
ares. These  men  did  as  they  were  oidered. 
But  when  he  that  was  sent  to  Cyaxares  had 
delivered  his  message,  Cyaxares,  having  heard 
him,  determined  it  to  be  best  that  the  army 
should  remain  on  the  borders ;  for  the  Per- 
sians that  Cyras  had  sent  for  were  eome,  aad 
they  were  forty-thousand  archers  and  shield- 
Therefoie,  whaoi  he  saw  thit  these 
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men  did  prejudice  in  many  ways  to  the  Me- 
dian territory »  he  thought  it  better  to  get  rid  of 
theie,  rather  than  admit  another  multitude. 
And  that  Persian  who  commanded  the  army, 
having  inquired  from  Cyaxares,  according  to 
the  orders  of  Cyrus,  whether  he  had  any  ser- 
Tice  for  the  army,  when  he  told  him  that  he  had 
none,  and  when  he  heard  that  Cyrus  was  at 
hand,  on  that  very  day  marched,  and  conducted 
the  army  to  him.  The  next  day  Cyaxares 
marched  with  the  Median  horse  that  remained 
with  him;  and  as  soon  as  Cyrus  perceived  him 
sqpproaching,  then  taking  the  Persian  horse,  who 
were  now  very  numerous,  all  the  Medes,  Ar- 
menians, and  Hyrcanians,  and  of  all  the  other 
allies,  such  as  were  best  horsed  and  armed,  he 
met  him,  and  showed  Cyaxares  his  force. 

Cyaxares,  when  he  saw  a  great  many  brave 
men  attending  Cyrus,  and  but  a  small  com- 
pany attending  on  himself,  and  those  but  of 
little  value,  thought  it  mean  and  dishonourable 
to  him,  and  was  seized  with  a  violent  concern. 
But  when  Cyrus,  alighting  from  his  horse, 
came  up  to  him,  as  intending  to  embrace  him 
in  the  customary  manner,  Cyaxares  likewise 
alighted,  but  turned  from  him,  refused  to  em- 
hrace  him,  and  burst  openly  into  tears.  On 
this  Cyrus  ordered  all  the  rest  that  were  there 
to  retire  and  wait.  He  himself,  teking  Cya- 
xares by  the  right  hand,  and  conducting  him 
out  of  the  road  under  certain  palm-trees,  or- 
dered some-  Median  quilts  to  be  laid  for  him, 
and  making  him  sit  dow  n,  he  sat  himself  down 
by  him,  and  asked  him  thus : 

»  O  uncle !"  said  he,  «•  tell  me,  I  beg  you  by 
all  the  gods,  what  are  yon  angry  with  me  for  ? 
And  what  bad  thing  have  you  discovered  that 
yon  take  thus  amiss  V*  Then  Cyaxares  an- 
swered in  this  manner :  <«  It  is,  Cyrus,"  said 
he,  *<  that  I,  who,  as  far  as  the  memory  of  man 
can  reach,  am  reckoned  to  be  sprung  from  a 
long  train  of  ancestors,  and  from  a  father  who 
was  a  king,  and  who  am  myself  accounted  a 
king,  should  see  myself  marching  thus  meanly 
and  contemptibly,  and  see  you  with  my  at- 
tendance, and  with  other  forces,  appear  here 
great  and  conspicuous.  I  should  think  it  hard 
to  suffer  this  treatment  al  the  hands  of  ene- 
mies, and  much  harder,  O  Jove  !  to  suffer  it 
at  the  hands  of  those  that  I  ought  least  to  have 
it  from  ;  far  I  think  I  could  sink  down  under 
the  earth  ten  times  over  with  more  satisfac- 
tion, than  be  seen  in  the  mean  condition, 
and  see  my  own  people  thus  contemning  and 


laughing  at  me;  for  I  am  not  ignorant,  not 
only  that  you  are  more  considerable  than  my- 
self, but  that  my  own  slaves  are  above  me  in 
power,  dare  to  oppose  my  pleasure,  and  are  so 
set  up  as  to  be  rather  able  to  do  me  mischief 
than  liable  to  suffer  it  at  my  hands."  And,  in 
saying  this,  he  was  still  more  overwhelmed  in 
tears,  so  that  he  drew  down  a  flood  of  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  Cyrus. 

But  Cyrus,  pausing  a  Uttle,  spoke  to  this 
effect :  «  In  all  this,"  said  he,  ««  Cyaxares,  yon 
neither  say  true  nor  judge  righL  If  you  think 
that  the  Medes  by  my  presence  are  set  on  such 
a  footing  as  to  be  able  to  do  you  mischief,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  yon  are  enraged  and  ter- 
rified. But,  whether  it  be  justly  or  unjustly 
that  you  are  offended  at  them,  this  I  shall  pass 
by :  for  I  know  you  must  take  it  ill  to  hear 
me  making  their  apology.  But  for  a  ruler  to 
take  offence  at  all  his  people  at  once,  this  I 
take  to  be  an  error ;  for  by  striking  terror  into 
a  multitude,  of  necessity  that  multitude  must 
be  made  one's  enemies,  and  by  taking  offence 
at  them  all  together,  they  are  inspired  with 
unity  of  sentiments.  On  this  account  be  it 
known  to  you,  it  was  that  I  would  not  send 
these  men  away  to  you  without  me,  being 
afraid  lest  something  might  happen  by  means 
of  your  anger  that  might  have  afflicted  us  all. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  therefore,  while 
I  am  present,  these  things  may  be  safely  com- 
posed. But  that  you  should  think  yourself 
injured  by  me,  at  this  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned, that  while  I  have  been  doing  all  that 
is  in  my  power  to  do  all  possible  service  to  my 
friends,  I  am  then  thought  to  have  done  quite 
the  contrary  ;  but  do  not  let  us  thus  charge  one 
another  at  random,  but  if  possible,  let  us  con- 
sider clearly  what  the  injury  is  that  I  have 
done.  1  will  state  then  an  agreement  for  us  to 
come  to,  and  such  as  is  the  justest  that  can  be 
between  friends.  If  I  shall  appear  to  have 
done  you  mischief,  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
wronged  you  ;  but  if  I  neither  appear  tv  have 
done  you  any  harm,  nor  to  have  intended  it« 
will  not  you  then  confess  that  you  have  not 
been  wronged  by  me?"  "I  must,"  said  he, 
'« of  necessity."  "If  I  plainly  appear  to  have 
done  you  service,  and  to  have  been  zealous  to 
do  you  all  the  service  that  I  was  able,  shall  not 
I  deserve  your  commendation,  rather  than  your 
reproach  ?"  «'  It  is  but  just,"  said  he.  *-  Come 
on,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  *«  let  us  consider  all  the 
things  that  I  have  done,  one  by  one,  for  by  all 
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this  H  will  appear  the  moat  evidently  which 
'waa  good  and  which  was  bad.  We  will  take 
ii  tram  the  beginning  of  this  affair,  if  this  ap- 
pear to  you  to  be  sufficient  When  you  per- 
ceived that  the  enemy  were  assembling  their 
forces  and  were  about  making  an  attempt  on 
700  and  on  your  country,  yon  then  sent  im- 
mediately to  the  public  council  of  Persia, 
begging  assistance,  and  to  me  in  particular,  de- 
airing  me  to  endeavour,  if  any  Persians  came 
to  you,  to  come  as  their  commander.  Was 
not  I  by  you  persuaded  to  this  ?  Bid  I  not 
come,  and  bring  you  as  many  and  as  brave  men 
as  I  was  ableV  «Tou  did  come,"  said  he. 
«  First,  therefore,"  said  he,  « in  this  particular, 
tell  me  whether  you  accounted  it  an  injury  or 
a  benefit  that  I  did  you."  « It  is  plain,"  said 
Cyaxares,  **  that  in  this  you  did  what  was  a 
benefit  to  me."  •<  Weil  then,"  said  he,  **  when 
the  enemies  advanced,  and  we  were  to  engage 
them,  did  you  perceive  that  on  this  occasion  I 
spared  any  pains,  or  that  I  shunned  any  dan- 
ger." «•  No,  by  Jove !"  said  he,  "  not  at  alL" 
**■  And  then,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gods,  we  gained  our  victory  and  the  enemy  re- 
treated, I  exhorted  yon  that  we  might  jointly 
pursue  them,  take  our  joint  vengeance  on 
them,  and  if  any  thing  good  or  ill  should  befall 
oa,  that  we  might  jointly  share  it  1  And  can 
you  charge  me  with  any  thing  of  ambition,  and 
desire  of  power,  in  any  of  these  things?"  To 
this  Cyaxares  was  silent,  and  Cyrus  again 
spoke  in  this  manner :  «  Since  it  is  your  plea- 
sure to  be  silent  in  this,  rather  than  to  give  me 
a  reply,  tell  me  then,"  said  he,  «<  whether  you 
think  yourself  injured,  because  that,  when  you 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  safe  to  pursue, 
I  did  not  allow  you  to  share  in  the  danger,  but 
only  desired  you  to  send  some  of  your  horse  1 
For  if  I  wronged  you  in  asking  this,  especially 
after  giving  myself  up  to  you  as  an  assistant 
and  ally,  let  this,"  said  he,  •*  be  demonstrated 
by  yourselt"  When  Cyaxares  kept  himself 
silent  to  this  too— -<<  But,"  said  he,  « if  you 
will  give  me  no  answer  here  neither,  then  tell 
me  this :  whether  I  did  you  any  wrong  when 
you  gave  me  for  answer  that,  on  your  observing 
the  Medes  to  be  indulging  themselves  in  plea- 
sure, you  would  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  and 
oblige  them  to  march,  and  run  themselves  into 
danger  ?  and  whether  you  think  that  I  put  a 
hardship  on  you,  when,  avoiding  all  anger  and 
resentment  te  you,  I  then  again,  on  that, 
asked  you  a  thing,  than  which  I  knew  there 


was  nothing  that  you  could  more  easily  grants 
and  that  nothing  more  easy  could  possibly  be 
enjoined  the  Medes  1  for  I  asked  you  only  to 
allow  any  of  them  that  would  to  follow  me : 
and  when  I  had  obtained  this  from  you,  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  persuade  them.  I 
went  to  them;  I  persuaded  them,  and  those 
that  I  prevailed  with  I  took,  and  marched  with 
them  at  your  allowance.  If  you  reckon  this 
to  be  deserving  of  blame,  then  to  take  from 
yon  what  you  yourself  grant,  is  not,  it  seems,  a 
thing  void  of  blame.  Thus  then  we  set  for- 
ward. When  we  had  marched,  what  was 
there  that  we  did  that  was  not  apparent]  Was 
not  the  camp  of  the  enemy  taken  t  Were 
there  not  many  of  those  that  made  war  on  you 
killed  ?  and  of  those  that  remained  alive,  were 
there  not  a  great  many  stripped  of  their  arms, 
and  a  great  many  of  their  horses !  The  for- 
tunes and  eflects  of  those  that  plundered  and 
ravaged  yours  before,  you  see  now  taken  and 
ravaged  by  your  friends.  Some  of  them  be- 
long to  you,  and  others  of  them  to  those  that 
are  under  your  dominion.  But  what  is  the 
greatest  and  noblest  thing,  and  above  all,  is, 
that  you  see  your  own  territory  enlarged,  and 
that  of  your  enemies  diminished ;  and  some 
forts  that  were  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and 
some  of  your  own  that  had  been  taken  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Assyrian  dominion,  now,  on  the 
contrary,  you  see  yielded  to  you.  Whether 
any  of  these  things  be  good  or  ill,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  desire  to  learn.  But  nothing  hin- 
ders me  from  hearing  what  your  opinion  is 
concerning  them,  and  do  you  tell  it  me." 

Cyrus,  having  said  this,  was  silent,  and  wait- 
ed the  reply. 

And  Cyaxares  spoke  thus  in  answer.  « In- 
deed, Cyrus,  I  do  not  know  how  one  can  say 
those  things  you  have  performed  are  ill ;  but 
be  it  known  to  you,"  said  he,  «<  that  these  good 
things  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  the  more  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  number,  so  much  the  more  are 
they  burdensome  on  me.  I  should  rather  chose 
to  enlarge  your  territory  by  my  forces,  than  see 
mine  thus  enlarged  by  yours.  For  these  things, 
to  you  that  do  them,  are  glorious,  but  to  me 
they  are  in  some  sort  disgraceful.  And  I  am 
of  opinion  that  I  should  be  better  pleased  to 
bestow  of  these  rich  effects  on  you,  thsn  to  re- 
ceive from  you  these  things  that  yon  now  pre- 
sent mo  with ;  for  I  perceive  myself  enriched ' 
by  you  with  things  that  make  me  the  poorer; 
and  I  believe  I  should  be  leas  grieved  to  see  my 
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•abjects  in  some  degree  injured  by  yoo,  then  I 
em  now,  to  see  them  receiving  greet  edventegee 
at  your  hands.  If  I  appear  to  yon  to  think 
nnreaaonabty  in  this,  do  not  consider  these 
things  as  in  my  case,  but  turn  the  tables,  and 
make  the  case  your  own.  And  then,"  said  be, 
«( consider  thst  in  the  case  of  dogs,  that  you 
maintained  as  a  guard  and  protection  to  you 
and  yours ;  supposing  any  other  person  should 
make  his  court  to  them,  and  should  make  them 
better  acquainted  with  himself  than  with  you, 
whether  you  should  be  pleased  with  this  courts 
ship  and  service.  But  if  this  sppear  to  you  to 
be  but  an  inconsiderable  matter,  then  consider 
this :  you  have  servants  that  you  have  acquired 
as  guards  to  you,  and  for  service ;  if  any  one 
should  manage  these  in  such  a  manner,  as  thst 
they  should  be  more  willing  to  serve  him  than 
to  serve  you,  should  you  think  yourself  obliged 
to  this  man,  in  return  of  this  benefit  1  Then 
in  another  concern,  that  men's  affections  are 
greatly  engaged  in,  and  that  they  cultivate  in 
the  most  intimate  manner :  if  any  one  should 
make  such  court  to  your  wife,  as  to  make  her 
love  him  better  than  she  loved  you,  should  you 
be  delif^hted  with  this  benefit  1  I  believe,  far 
from  it,"  said  he ;  *<  nay,  I  know  that  in  doing 
this,  he  would  do  you  the  greatest  of  injuries. 
But  that  I  may  mention  what  is  most  applicable 
to  my  concern  :  if  any  one  should  make  such 
court  to  the  Persians,  that  you  have  conducted 
hither,  as  should  mske  it  more  agreeable  to 
them  to  follow  him  than  to  follow  you,  should 
you  think  this  man  your  friend  ?  I  believe  you 
would  not,  but  you  would  rather  think  him  yet 
more  your  enemy  than  if  he  killed  you  a  great 
many  of  them.  Well,  then,  suppose  any  friend 
of  yours,  on  your  saying  to  him  in  a  friendly 
way,  Tske  as  much  of  what  belongs  to  me  as 
you  please,  should,  hesring  this,  go  his  way, 
take  all  that  he  was  able,  and  enrich  himself 
with  what  belonged  to  you,  and  that  you,  mean- 
while, should  not  have  wherewithal  to  supply 
your  own  uses  in  a  very  moderate  wsy  ;  could 
you  possibly  think  such  a  one  a  blameless  un- 
exceptionable friend  ?  Now,  Cyrus,  I  take 
myself  to  have  had  from  you,  if  not  the  same 
usage,  yet  such  as  is  very  like  it.  You  say 
true,  that  when  I  bade  you  carry  off  those  that 
were  willing  to  go,  you  took  my  whole  force, 
went  off  with  them,  and  left  me  destitute;  and 
now  you  bring  me  things  thst  you  have  taken 
with  my  own  force,  and  with  my  own  force  you 
enlarge  my  territory.    But  I,  as  not  having 


any  hand  in  obtaining  these  advantagea,  look 
as  if  I  gave  up  myself  like  a  woman,  to  bo 
served  by  others  as  well  as  by  my  own  subjects ; 
for  you  appear  to  be  the  man,  and  I  to  be  no- 
woithy  of  rule;  and  do  you  take  these  things 
Cyrus  to  be  benefits  1  Be  it  known  to  yon,  if 
you  had  any  concern  for  me,  there  is  nothing 
you  would  be  so  careful  not  to  rob  no  of  as 
my  dignity  and  honour.  What  advantage  is  it 
to  me  to  have  my  land  extended  and  myaelf 
contemned  1  I  have  dominion  over  the  Medeay 
not  by  being  really  the  best  of  them  all,  hot 
by  means  of  their  thinking  us  to  be,  in  all  re- 
spects superior  to  themselves." 

Here  Cyrus  took  up  the  discourse,  while 
Cyaxares  was  yet  speaking,  and  said : «« I  beg 
you,  uncle,"  said  he,  «<  by  all  the  gods,  if  I  ever 
before  did  any  thing  that  was  agreeable  to  yon, 
gratify  me  now  in  the  thmgs  that  I  shall  ask 
of  you.  Give  over  blaming  me  at  this  time; 
and  when  you  have  had  experience  of  us,  how 
we  are  affected  towards  you,  if  the  things  thai 
have  been  done  appear  done  for  your  service, 
give  me  your  embraces  in  return  for  the  afiee- 
tion  I  have  for  you,  and  think  that  I  have  been 
of  service  to  you.  If  things  appear  otherwise, 
then  blame  me.** 

•<  Perhaps,  indeed,*'  said  Cyaxares,  you  say 
right"  ««  Well,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  «  shall  I 
kiss  you  V  **  If  you  please,"  said  he.  «  And 
will  you  not  turn  from  roe,  as  you  did  just 
now?"  «  I  will  not,"  said  he.  Then  he  kiss- 
ed him. 

As  soon  as  this  was  seen  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  many  others,  for  they  were  all 
under  concern  about  the  issue  of  this  affaur, 
they  all  presently  became  cheerful  and  pleased. 
Then  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus,  mounting  their 
horses,  led  the  way  :  the  Medes  followed  after 
Cyaxares ;  for  Cyrus  made  a  sign  to  them  to 
do  so;  and  the  Persians  followed  Cyrus,  and 
after  these  followed  the  rest.  When  they  came 
to  the  camp,  and  had  lodged  Cyaxares  in  the 
tent  that  was  furnished  for  him,  they  that  were 
appointed  to  that  service  prepared  all  things 
fitting  for  him.  And  during  the  time  thst 
Cyaxares  was  at  leisure,  before  supper,  the 
Medes  went  to  him,  some  of  themselves,  but 
most  of  them  in  consequence  of  directions 
from  Cyrus,  and  they  brought  him  presents; 
one  a  beautiful  cup-bearer,  another  an  excellent 
cook,  another  a  baker,  another  a  musician,  one 
brought  him  cups,  and  another  p  fine  habit. 
And    almost  eveiy  ono  presented  him  with 
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•omething  out  of  what  they  had  taken ;  wo  that 
Cyaxans  changed  his  opinion,  and  no  longer 
thought  either  that  Cynia  had  alienated  theae 
men  from  him,  or  that  tho  Medea  were  leaa  ob- 
aenrant  of  him  than  before. 

When  the  time  of  aupper  came,  Cyaxaiea  in- 
▼ited  Gyros,  and  deaired  that,  sinoe  he  had  not 
aeen  him  for   some  time,  he  would  sup  with 
him ;  bat  Cyrus  said  :  "  I  beg,  Cyaxarea,  that 
you  would  not  bid  me  do  thia.    Do  you  not 
observe  that  all  thoae  that  are  here  with  na  at- 
tend here  at  onr  instigation  ?     It  would  not 
therefore  be  well  in  me  to  appear  negligent  of 
them,  and  mindful  of  my  own  pleasure.  When 
aoldlera  think  themseWea  neglected,  the  beat  of 
them  become  much   more  dejected,    and  the 
worst  of  them  much  more  insolent    But  do 
you,  especially  now  after  yon  haTe  had  a  long 
y>nniey,  take  your  aupper ;  and  if  people  come 
to  pay  you  raapect,  receive  them  kindly,  and 
entertain  them  well,  that  they  likewise  may 
encourage  you.    I  will  go  my  waya,  and  apply 
Siyaelf  to  what  I  tell  you.    To-morrow,"  said 
he,  M  in  the  morning,  all  the  proper  persons 
shall  attend  here,  at  your  doora,  that  we  may 
consult  together  what  we  are  to  do  hencefor- 
ward.   And  you  being  yourself  present,  will 
propose  to  ae»  whether  it  be  thought  fit  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  or  whether  it  be  now  the  pro- 
per time  to  separate  the  army."  On  this  Cyax- 
area went  to  sapper. 
And  CyTii%  assembling  soeh  of  his  friends 


as  were  most  able  to  judge  what  waa  fit  to  be 
done  on  any  occasion,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
execution  of  it,  spoke  to  this  effect :  «  The 
things  that  we  at  firat  wished  for,  my  friends, 
we  now,  with  the  aasiitance  of  the  gods,  hare 
obtained,  for  wherever  we  march,  we  are 
masters  of  the  country :  we  see  our  enemies 
weakened,  and  ourseWes  increased  in  numbers 
and  strength.  And  if  they  who  are  now  our 
alliea  will  atill  continue  with  us,  we  shall  be 
much  more  able  to  succeed  in  our  afibira, 
whether  we  have  occasion  to  act  by  force,  or 
whether  it  be  proper  to  proceed  by  persuasion ; 
therefore,  that  as  many  of  onr  alliea  as  is  pos- 
sible may  be  inclined  to  stay,  is  not  more  my 
business  to  effect  than  it  is  yours.  But  as, 
when  fighting  is  neceaaary,  he  that  subdues  the 
greateat  numbers  will  be  accounted  the  most 
vigorous;  so  where  counsel  is  neoessaiy,  he 
that  makea  the  greateat  numbera  to  be  of  his 
opinion  ought  justly  to  be  esteemed  the  most 
eloquent  and  beat  skilled  in  affaire.  However, 
do  not  be  at  pains,  as  if  you  were  to  ahow  us 
what  sort  of  discourse  you  made  use  of  to 
every  one,  but  that  the  people  you  prevail  with 
may^  show  it  in  their  actions,  let  this  be  your 
business  to  effect.  And  that  the  soldiers, 
while  they  consult  about  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war,  shall  be  aopplied  with  all  things  necessary 
and  fit,  in  aa  graat  plenty  as  I  am  able,  this  I 
will  endeavour  to  take  care  ot" 
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(.  Hatiito  passed  the  digr  in  thismsnner,  and  I 
having  taken  their  suppers,  tbej  went  to  rest  t 
The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  all   the  allies 
came  to  the  doors  of  Cjraxares;   and  while' 
Cjaxares  (who   had  beard   that  there  was  a 
great  multitude  of  people  at  his  doors)   was 
letting  himself  out,  Cyrus'  friends  presented 
to  him   several    people,  who  begged   him  to 
stay;  some  presented  the  Cadusians,  sooae  the' 
Hyrcanians ;    one     presented    Gobryas,     and 
another  the  Sacian ;  and  Hystaspes   presented 
Gadatas,   who  begged   Cyrus  to  suy.     Here, 
Cyrus   who    knew  before    that   Gadatas   had| 
been  alm»st    kil!eJ    with   fear   le^t   the  army 
should  be  separated,  laugbed,  and  spoke  thus  : , 
«  O  Gadatas  !"  said  he,  «  it  is  plain   that  you 
have  been  persuaded  by  HysUspes  here  to  be 
of  the  opinion  you  express."     Then  Gadatas, 
liAiog  np   his   hands  to   heaven,  swore,   that 
<*  indeed    he    was    not*  persuaded    by   Hys- 
taspes to   be  of  this  opinion ;   but  I  kjiow," 
said  he,  **  that  if  you  depart,  my   affairs  fall 
entirely  to  ruin.     On   this  account,"  said   he, 
**  I  came  myself  to  this  roan,  and   asked  him 
whether  he  knew  what  your  opinion  was  con- 
cerning the  separation  of  the   army."     Then 
Cyrus   aaid :   *<  It  seems   then  that   I   accuse 
Hystaspes  unjustly  t"  Then  Hystaspes  spoke : 
'<  By  Jove,  Cyrus !"   said   he,   **  unjustly  in- 
deed ;  because  I  gave  Gadatas  for  answer,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  stay,  and  told  him 
that  your  father  had  sent  for  you."  «*  What  1" 
said  Cyrus,  *«  durst  you  assert  this,  whether  I 
would  or  no  t"  •<  Yes,  indeed,"  said  he ;  **  for 
I  see  you  are  exceedingly  desirous  to  be  making 
a  progress  about  among  the  Persians,  to  be  seen 
and  to  show  yoor  father  how  you  performed 
eveiy   thing."     Then  Cyrus  said,  **  And   are 
you  not  desirous   to  go   home  1"     **  No,  by 
Jove !"  said  Hystaspes,  *<  nor  will  I  go,  but  stay 
and  discharge   ray  duty  as  a  commauder  till  I 


make  Gadatas  here  master  of  the  Assyrian." 
Thus  did  tbese  men  with  a  mixture  of  serious- 
ness, jest  with  each  other. 

Then  Cyaxares,  dressed  in  a  magnificent 
manner,  came  out,  and  aat  himself  on  a  Median 
throne;  and  when  all  the  proper  persons  were 
met,  and  silence  made,  Cyaxares  spoke  thus  * 
**  Friends  and  allies !  since  I  am  here  present, 
and  am  an  older  man  than  Cyrus,  it  is  proper 
for  me  perhaps  to  begin  the  discourse.  It 
appears  therefore  to  me,  that  now  is  the  time 
to  debate  whether  it  be  thought  proper  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  or  to  separate  the  army 
Thercl'ire,"  said  he,  "lot  soraeboily  speak 
what  his  opinion  is  concerning  this  attair."  On 
this  the  Hyrcanian  first  spoke :  **  Friends  and 
allies  !  I  do  not  at  all  know  whether  words  be 
necessary  where  facts  themselves  declare  what 
is  best  to  be  done ;  for  we  all  know  that  by 
keeping  together  we  do  more  mischief  to  our 
enemies  than  we  suffer  from  them ;  and,  when 
we  are  asunder,  they  deal  by  us  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  them,  and  most  grievous  to  us." 
After  him  spoke  the  Cadustan :  **  What  can 
we  say,"  said  he,  "  concerning  a  general  de- 
parture and  separation,  when  it  is  not  for  opr 
interest  to  separate,  even  while  we  are  engaged 
in  the  service  1  accordingly,  we  not  long  ago 
undertook  a  piece  of  service  separate  from 
the  rest  of  our  body,  and  paid  for  it  as  you  all 
know." 

After  him  Artabazus,  he  who  had  said  that 
he  was  related  to  Cyrus,  spoke  thus  :  "  Cya- 
xares," said  he,  «« thus  much  I  differ  in  my 
opinion  from  those  who  spoke  before.  They 
say  that  we  ought  to  proceed  in  the  war, 
remaining  here  together ;  and  I  say  that  we 
were  in  war  when  we  were  at  home,  for  I  was 
frequently  forced  to  run  to  the  relief  of  our 
own  country  when  the  enemie«i  were  plunder- 
ing what  belonged  to  us:  frequently  I   had 
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boflineu  on  my  hands,  with  respect  to  oar 
fortresses,  that  the  enemies  were  said  to  have 
formed  designs  on,  and  I  was  continually  in 
fear,  and  kept  myself  on  my  guard.  All  this  I 
did,  and  was  all  this  while  on  expense  out  of 
my  own  stock;  but  now  I  am  in  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  enemy,  I  am  not  in  fear 
of  them :  I  feast  on  what  belongs  to  them,  and 
I  drink  at  the  enemy's  expense ;  therefore  as 
being  in  one  case  at  war,  and  in  the  other 
case  as  at  a  festival,  I  am  not  of  opinion  to  dis- 
solve this  public  assembly."  After  him  spoke 
Gobryas  :  **  Friends  and  allies  !  thus  far  I  ap- 
plaud the  faith  of  Cyrus,  for  he  has  been  false 
in  nothing  that  he  has  promised.  But,  if  he 
quit  the  country,  it  is  plain  that  tbie  Assyrian 
will  be  at  rest,  and  escape  the  punishment  due 
to  him  for  the  injuries  that  he  endeavoured  to 
do  you,  and  that  he  has  in  fact  done  me ;  and 
I,  on  my  side,  shall  again  suffer  punishment  at 
his  hands,  and  now  it  will  be  for  having  been  a 
friend  to  you." 

After  all  these  Cyrus  spoke.  « Nor  am  I 
ignorant,  friends,  that  if  we  separate  the  army 
our  own  affairs  will  sink,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
enemy  will  rise  again  ;  for  as  many  of  them  as 
have  had  their  arms  taken  from  them  will  make 
others  out  of  hand ;  they  that  have  lost  their 
horses  will  immediately  get  others;  in  the 
room  of  those  men  that  are  killed  others  will 
grow  up  and  succeed  them ;  so  that  it  will  not 
be  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  become  able  to 
give  us  disturbance  again  very  soon.  "Why 
then  did  I  desire  Cyaxares  to  propose  the  de- 
bate on  the  separation  of  the  army  ?  Be  it 
known  to  you,"  said  he,  '*  it  was  because  I  was 
in  fear  for  the  future  ;  for  I  perceive  certain 
adversaries  advancing  on  us,  that,  if  we  go  on 
with  the  war  on  the  footing  we  now  stand,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  struggle  wiih  :  for  the 
winter  is  coming  on ;  and  if  we  have  roofs  to 
cover  uur  own  heads,  we  have  them  not,  by 
Jove !  for  our  horses,  nor  for  our  servants,  nor 
for  the  common  soldiers ;  and  without  these 
we  cannot  proceed  in  the  service.  The  pro- 
visions, wherever  we  have  come,  have  been 
consumed  by  ourselves,  and  where  we  have  not 
been,  there,  for  fear  of  us,  they, have  been  car- 
ried off  and  secured  in  fortresses ;  so  that  the 
enemies  have  them,  and  we  are  not  able  to  pro- 
cure them.  And  who  is  there  that  has  bravery 
and  vigour  enough  to  go  on  with  the  service, 
and  struggle  at  the  same  time  with  hunger  and 
coldt  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  continue  the  war 


on  these  terms,  I  say  that  we  ought  rather  to 
separate  the  army  of  our  own  accord  than  be 
driven  away  against  our  wills  by  distress,  and 
by  not  knowing  what  to  do.  But,  if  we  have 
a  miud  to  go  on  still  with  the  war,  I  ssiy  we 
ought  to  do  this:  we  should  endeavour,  aa 
soon  as  possible,  to  take  from  the  enemy  aa 
many  of  their  strong  places  aa  we  are  able,  and 
to  erect  as  many  places  of  strength  as  we  can 
for  ourselves.  For  if  this  be  done,  then  they 
will  have  provisions  in  the  greatest  plenty  who 
can  take  and  secure  the  most  of  them,  and  they 
that  are  inferior  in  atrength  will  be  besieged. 
But  now  we  are  just  in  the  same  case  with 
those  that  are  on  a  voyage  at  sea ;  for  the  part 
that  they  have  sailed  over  they  do  not  leave  ao 
as  to  make  it  safer  for  them  than  the  other  par 
that  they  have  not  sailed ;  but  if  we  have  for- 
tresses, these  will  alienate  the  territory  from  the 
enemy,  and  all  things  will  be  with  us  serene 
and  quiet  As  for  what  some  of  you  may  be 
apprehensive  of,  in  case  you  are  obliged  to  keep 
garrison  at  a  diatance  from  your  own  territory, 
do  not  let  thia  be  ally  concern  to  you ;  for  we 
will  take  on  us  to  guard  those  parts  that  are 
the  nearest  to  the  enemy,  since  we  are  at  a 
great  distance  from  home.  And  do  you  take 
possession  of  the  borders  between  you  and  the 
Assyrian  territory,  and  cultivate  them.  And 
if  we  are  able  to  guard  and  preserve  those  parts 
that  are  in  the  enemy's  neighbourhood,  you 
who  keep  those  othe^arts  that  are  at  a  greater 
distance  from  them  will  certainly  live  in  great 
peace  and  quiet ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
can  think  of  forming  designs  on  you  thst  are 
at  a  diatance,  and  neglect  dangers  that  are  at 
hand." 

After  this  had  been  said,  all  the  rest  of  them 
rising  up,  declannl  that  they  would  join  heartily 
in  putting  these  'things  in  execution.  And 
Cyaxares,  Gadatas,  and  Gobryas  said  that  if 
the  allies  would  give  them  leave  they  would 
each  of  them  buiM  a  fort,  that  the  allies  might 
have  those  places  in  their  interest  Cyrus 
therefore,  when  he  saw  them  all  so  zealous  in 
the  execution  of  the  things  he  had  mentioned, 
concluded  thus:  "  If  we  intend  thrrcfore  to 
effect  what  we  agree  ought  to  be  done,  we 
ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  supplied  with 
engines  to  demolish  the  forts  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  builders  to  erect  bulwarks  of  our  own." 
On  this  Cyaxares  promised  to  make  and  sup- 
ply them  with  one  engine ;  Gsdatas  and  Go- 
bryas   promised   another;   Tigranea   another 
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and  anothAT  Cynw  said  that  he  woold  endea- 
▼onr  to  make.  When  they  were  determined 
on  these  thlnge,  they  procared  artifioera  for  the 
making  of  theae  enginea,  and  every  one  provi- 
ded .the  materiala  naceaiary  for  their  fitbrio ; 
and  they  eatebliahed,  as  preodents  and  over- 
seers of  the  works,  certain  persona  that  aeemed 
the  moat  proper  for  the  employment 

Cyrus,  when  he  fonnd  that  there  would  be 
Bome  time  taken  up  in  these  affairs  encamped 
the  army  in  a  situation  that  he  judged  to  be 
the  most  healthy  and  most  easily  accessible, 
with  respect  to  all  things  that  were  neceasary  to 
be  brought  thither.  And  he  did  whatever  was 
necessary  to  the  making  it  strong,  that  they 
who  always  remained  there  might  be  in  safety, 
though  the  main  strength  of  the  army  ahould, 
at  any  time,  march  at  a  distance  from  the 
camp.  And,  besides,  he  inquired  of  those  he 
thought  knew  the  country  best,  from  what 
parte  of  it  the  army  might  be  supplied  with  all 
things  that  were  of  use  to  them  in  the  greatest 
plenty.  He  led  them  always  abroad  to  get 
proviaion  and  forage,  both  that  he  might  pro- 
care  the  greatest  plenty  of  necessaries  for  the 
army,  that  his  men,  inured  to  labour  by  these 
marches,  might  gain  health  and  vigour ;  and 
that  in  marching  they  might  preaerve  in  their 
memories  the  order  they  were  to  keep. 

Cyrus  vras  employed  in  these  affaire  when 
deseiten  from  Babylon,  and  prisonen  taken, 
gave  an  account  that  the  Assyrian  was  gone 
to  Ljdta,  darrying  with  him  many  talents  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  treasures,  and  rich 
ornaments  of  all  kinds.  The  body  of  the  sol- 
diery supposed  that  he  was  already  putting  his 
treasures  out  of  the  way  for  fear;  but  Cyrus, 
lodging  that  he  went  in  order  to  collect  a  force 
againat  him,  if  he  were  able  to  efieet  it,  pre- 
pared himself,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  great 
deal  of  vigour,  as  thinking  that  he  should  be 
again  forced  to  come  to  an  engagement.  Ac- 
cordingly he  completed  the  Persian  body  of^ 
hone ;  some  horsss  he  got  from  the  prisonen, 
and  some  from  his  friends ;  for  these  things  he 
accepted  from  all,  rejected  nothing,  neither  a 
fine  weapon  nor  a  horse,  if  any  one  presented 
him  with  it  Chariots,  likewise,  he  fitted  up, 
both  out  of  these  that  were  taken,  and  from 
wfaencesoever  eke  he  was  able  to  get  supplied 
with  what  was  neceseaiy  towarda  it 

I        The  Trojan  method  of  using  chariots,  that 
was  practised  of  old,  and  that  way  of  managing 

1    IhsB  that  is  yet  in  use  aaioagsl  the  Oy nneans, 

V  9 


he  abolished.  For  formerly  die  Modes,  8y. 
nans,  and  Arebiana,  and  all  the  people  of 
Asia,  used  the  same  method,  with  respect  to 
their  chariots,  that  the  Cyreneans  do  at  this 
time ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  very 
best  of  the  men  being  mounted  on  chariots, 
they  that  probably  ooristituted  the  chief 
strength  of  the  army  had  the  part  only  of  skir- 
mishen  at  a  distance,  and  had  no  great  share 
in  the  gaining  of  a  victory.  For  three  hun- 
dred chariots  afford  three  hundred  combatants^ 
and  these  tske  up  twelve  hundred  horses ;  then 
their  driven  probably  are  each  as  these  men, 
that  are  the  best  of  the  army,  chiefly  confide 
in  ;  and  here  again  are  three  hundred  others, 
and  they  such  as  do  the  enemy  no  manner  of 
mlKhief.  Therefore  this  sort  of  manageaMnt, 
with  respect  to  their  chariots,  he  abolished ; 
and  instead  of  this,  he  provided  a  sort  of  war- 
like chariota,  with  wheels  of  great  strength,  so 
as  not  to  be  easily  broken,  and  with  axletrees 
that  were  long,  because  things  that  carry 
breadth  are  less  liable  to  be. overturned.  -The 
box  for  ^  driven  he  made  like  a  turret,  and 
with  strong  piecea  of  timber ;  and  the  highest 
of  theae  boxes  reached  up  to  the  elbows  of  the 
driven,  that  reaching  over  these  boxes  they 
might  drive  the  horses.  The  driven  he  cover- 
ed, all  but  their  eyes,  with  armour.  To  the 
axletrees,  on  each  side  of  the  wheels,  he  added 
steel  scythes  of  about  two  cubits  in  length ;  and 
below,  under  the  axletree,  he  fixed  othen 
pointing  to  the  ground,  as  intending  with  theae 
chariots  to  break  in  on  the  enemy.  As  Cyrvs 
at  that  time  contrived  these  chariots,  so,  to 
this  day,  they  use  them  in  the  king's  territory. 
He  had  likewise  camels  in  great  number,  such 
as  were  collected  from  amongst  his  friends, 
and  those  that  were  taken  from  the  enemy, 
being  all  brought  together. 

Thus  were  these  things  performed.  But 
he,  being  desirous  to  send  some  spy  into  Lydia, 
and  to  learn  what  the  Assyrian  did,  was  of 
opinion  that  Araspes,  the  guardian  of  the  beau- 
tiful woman,  was  a  proper  penon  to  go  on  that 
errand  ;  for  with  Araspes  things  had  frdlen  out 
in  this  manner : 

Having  faHen  in  love  with  the  woman,  he 
was  forced  to  make  proposals  to  her.  But  she 
denied  him,  and  vras  fidthful  to  her  husband, 
though  he  was  absent ;  for  she  loved  him  very 
much.  Yet  she  did  not  accuse  Araspes  to 
Cyrus,  being  unwilling  to  make  a  quarrel  be- 
tween men  that  were  friends.  Then  Aiii^ies, 
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thinking  to  forward  (he  tacotm  of  hii  inelina- 
doni,  threatened  the  woman  that  if  ahe  would 
not  yield  to  his  wiahea,  she  wonld  be  forced 
to  rabniit  againat  her  will.  On  this  the  wo- 
man, being  in  fear,  conoealed  the  matter  no 
longer,  but  sent  a  messenger  to  Cyrus  with 
orders  to  tell  him  the  whole  afiSur.  He,  when 
he  heard  it,  laughed  at  this  man,  that  had  said 
he  was  above  the  power  of  love.  He  sent  Ar^ 
tabasuswith  the  messenger,  and  eommanded 
him  to  tell  Araspes  that  he  should  respect  the 
conduct  of  such  a  woman.  But  Artabazus, 
coming  to  Araspes,  reproached  him,  calling  the 
woman  a  deposit  that  had  been  trusted  in  his 
hands ;  and  telling  him  of  his  passion,  so  that 
Araspes  shed  many  tears  for  grief,  was  over- 
whelmed with  shame,  and  almost  dead  with 
fear  lest  he  should  suffer  some  severity  at  the 
hands  of  Cyrus.  Cyras,  being  informed  of 
this,  sent  for  him,  and  spoke  to  him  by  him- 
self alone. 

«<I  see,  Araspes,"  sud  he,  «that  you  are 
very  mudi  in  fear  of  me,  and  very  much  asham- 
ed. But  give  them  both  over,  for  I  have  heard 
that  gods  have  been  eonqoered  by  love ;  I  know 
how  much  men  that  have  been  accounted  veiy 
wise  have  su£bred  by  love ;  and  I  pronounced 
<m  myself,  that  if  I  conversed  with  beautiful 
people,  I  was  not  enough  master  of  myself  to 
disregard  them.  And  I  am  the  cause  that  this 
has  befellen  you,  for  I  shut  you  up  with  this 
irresbtible  creature."  Araspes  then  said  in 
reply :  <*  You  are  in  this  too,  Cyrus,  as  you 
are  in  other  things,  mild,  and  disposed  to  for- 
give the  errors  of  men ;  but  other  men,"  said 
he,  M  overwhelm  me  with  grief  and  concern ; 
for  the  nimonr  of  my  misfortune  is  got  abroad, 
my  enemies  are  pleased  with  it,  and  my  friends 
oome  to  me  and  advise  me  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
lest  I  suffer  some  severity  at  your  hands,  as 
having  been  guilty  of  a  very  great  injustice.'* 

Then  Cyras  said:  «Be  it  known  to  you 
therefore,  Araspes,  that,  by  means  of  this  very 
opinion  that  people  have  taken  up,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  gratify  me  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
to  do  very  great  service  to  our  allies."  <«I 
wish,"  said  Araspes,  **  that  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  again  of  use  to  you."  «  There- 
fore," said  he,  « if  you  would  make  as  if  you 
fled  from  me,  and  would  go  over  to  the  enemy,  1 
believe  that  the  enemy  would  trust  you." 
«  And  I  know,  by  Jove  I"  said  Araspes,  «  that 
I  should  give  occasion  to  have  it  said  by  my 
fiiendithat  I  fled  from  you."    «Then  you 


might  return  to  us,"  said  he,  **  apprised  of  all 
the  enemy's  affairs.  I  believe  thai  en  their 
giving  credit  to  you,  they  would  make  you  a 
sharer  in  their  debates  and  counsels,  so  that 
nothing  would  be  concealed  from  you  that  I 
desire  you  should  know."  « I  will  go  then,** 
said  he,  **  now,  out  of  hand ;  for  be  amured 
that  my  being  thought  to  have  made  my  escape 
as  one  that  was  just  about  to  receive  punishment 
at  your  hands,  will  be  one  of  the  things  that 
will  give  me  credit" 

<«  And  can  you,"  said  he,  «  leave  the  beauti- 
ful Pantheal"  «Tes,  Cyras;  for  I  have 
plainly  two  souls.  I  have  now  philosophized 
this  point  out  by  the  help  of  that  wicked  so- 
phister  Love :  for  a  single  soul  cannot  be  a  good 
one  and  a  bad  one  at  the  same  time,  nor  can 
it,  at  the  same  time,  affect  both  noble  actions 
and  vile  ones.  It  cannot  incline  and  be  averse 
to  the  same  things  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  is 
plain  there  are  two  souls,  and  when  the  good 
one  pnsvails,  it  does  noble  things ;  when  the 
bad  one  prevails,  it  attempts  vile  things.  But 
now  that  it  has  got  you  for  a  support,  the  good 
one  prevails,  and  that  veiy  much."  « If  you 
think  it  proper  therefore  to  be  gone,"  said 
Cyrus,  « thus  you  must  do  in  order  to  gain  the 
greater  credit  with  them.  Relate  to  them  the 
state  of  our  affiurs,  and  relate  it  so  as  that  what 
you  say  may  be  as  great  a  hinderance  as  possi- 
ble to  what  they  intend  to  do :  and  it  would  be 
some  hinderance  to  them,  if  yon  say  that 
we  are  preparing  to  make  an  incursion  into 
some  part  of  their  territory ;  for  when  they 
hear  this,  they  will  be  less  able  to  assemble 
theb  whole  force  together,  every  one  being  in 
fear  for  something  at  home.  Then  stay  with 
them,"  said  he, «  as  long  as  you  can ;  for  what 
they  do  when  they  are  the  nearest  us,  will  be  the 
most  for  OUT  purpose  to  know.  Advise  them 
likewise  to  form  themselves  into  such  au  order 
as  may  be  thought  the  strongest ;  for  when 
you  come  away,  and  are  supposed  to  be  appris- 
ed of  their  order,  they  will  be  under  a  necessity 
to  keep  to  it,  for  they  will  be  airaid  of  making 
a  change  in  it ;  and  if  they  do  make  a  change 
by  their  being  so  near  at  hand,  it  will  create 
confusion  amongst  them." 

Araspes,  setting  out  in  this  manner,  and 
taking  with  him  such  of  his  servants  as  he 
chiefly  confided  in,  and  telling  some  certain 
persons  such  tilings  as  ha  thought  might  be  of 
service  to  his  undertaking,  went  his  way. 
Panthea,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  that  Aia» 
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fm  WM  gone,  sending  to  Cyras,  told  him  thus : 
«  Do  not  be  afflicted,  Cyras,  that  Aiaspes  is 
gone  off  to  the  enemy ;  for  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  send  to  my  hnsband,  I  engage  that  there 
will  come  to  you  one  who  will  be  a  much  more 
fiuthfol  friend  to  you  than  Araspes.  I  know 
that  he  will  attend  you  with  all  the  force  that 
he  ta  able ;  for  the  father  of  the  prince  that 
now  reigns  was  bis  friend,  but  he  who  at  pre- 
sent reigns,  attempted  once  tfi  part  us  from 
each  other ;  and  reckoning  him  therefore  an 
unjust  man,  I  know  that  he  would  joyfully 
revolt  from  him  to  such  a  man  as  you  are." 

Cyrus,  hearing  this,  ordered  her  to  send  to 
her  husband.  She  sent ;  and  when  Abradatas 
diacoTered  the  signs  from  his  wife,  and  perceiv- 
ed how  matters  stood  as  to  the  other  particu- 
lars, he  marched  joyfully  away  to  Cyras,  hav- 
ing about  two  thousand  horse  with  him.  When 
he  came  up  with  the  Persian  scouts,  he  sent 
to  Cyras,  to  tell  him  who  he  was:  Cyras 
immediately  ordered  them  to  conduct  him  to 
his  wife. 

When  Abradatas  and  his  wife  saw  each 
other  they  mutually  embraced,  as  was  natural 
to  do,  on  an  occasion  so  unexpected.  On  this 
Panthea  told  him  of  the  sanctity  and  virtue  of 
Cyrus,  and  of  his  pity  and  compassion  towards 
her.  Abradatas  having  heard  of  it,  saiil: 
•*  What  can  I  do,  Panthea,  to  pay  my  gratitude 
to  Cyras  for  you  and  for  myself?"  **  What 
else  said  Panthea,  <*  but  endeavour  to  behave 
towards  him  as  he  had  done  towards  you  V* 
On  this  Abradatas  came  to  Cyras,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  taking  him  by  the  right  hand, 
he  said :  «  Id  retura  for  the  benefits  you  have 
bestowed  on  us,  Cyrus,  I  have  nothing  of  more 
consequence  to  say,  than  that  I  give  myself  to 
you  as  a  friend,  a  servant,  and  an  ally ;  and 
whatever  designs  I  observe  you  to  be  engaged 
in,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  the  best  assistant  to 
you  in  them  that  I  am  able."  Then  Cyrus 
said :  «  I  accept  your  offer,  and  dismiss  you  at 
this  time,  to  take  your  supper  with  your  wife ; 
but,  at  some  other  time,  you  must  take  a  meal 
with  me  in  my  tent,  together  with  your  friends 
and  mine." 

After  this  Abradatas,  observing  Cyras  to  be 
employed  about  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
and  about  those  horses  and  horsemen  that  were 
clothed  in  armour,  endeavoured  out  of  his  own 
body  of  horse,  to  fit  him  up  a  hundred  such 
chariots  as  his  were ;  and  he  prepared  himself, 
as  being  to  lead  them,  mounted  oo  a  chariot 


himsel£  His  own  chariot  he  framed  with  four 
perches,  and  for  ei^t  hones.  His  wife  Pan* 
thea,  out  of  her  own  treasures,  mada  him  a 
corslet  of  gold,  and  a.golden  head  piece,  and 
armpiecea  of  the  same ;  and  the  horses  of  hii 
chariot  she  provided  with  brass  defences.  Theee 
things  Abradatas  performed.  And  Cyras,  ob- 
serving his  oariot  with  four  perches,  consider* 
ed  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  one  with 
eight,  so  as  to  draw  the  lower  frame  of  this 
machine  with  eight  yoke  of  oxen.  This  en* 
gine,  together  with  its  wheels,  was  upwards  oi 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  And  he  believed 
that  turreU  of  this  kind,  following  in  the  line, 
might  be  of  great  help  to  his  own  phalanx,  and 
do  great  injury  to  the  line  of  the  enemy.  On 
these  frames  he  made  open  places  to  move  about 
in,  and  strong  defences,  and  on  each  of  these 
turrets  he  mounted  twenty  men.  When  all 
things  with  respect  to  these  turrets  were  com* 
pleted  to  his  hand,  he  made  an  experiment  of 
their  draught,  and  eight  yoke  of  oxon  drew  a 
turret,  and  the  men  on  it,  with  more  ease  than 
each  yoke  drew  the  common  baggage  weight ; 
for  the  weight  of  baggage  was  about  five-«nd- 
twenty  talents  to  each  yoke ;  but  the  dratight 
of  a  turret,  whose  woeden  frame  was  as  broad 
as  a  tragic  stage,  together  with  twenty  men  and 
their  arms,  amounted  but  to  fifteen  talents  to 
each  yoke.  When  he  found  that  the  draught 
was  easy,  he  prepared  for  the  marching  these 
turrets  with  the  army,  reckoning  that  to  take 
all  advantages  was  both  safe  and  just,  and  of 
happy  consequence  in  war. 

II.  At  this  time  there  came  from  the  Indian 
certain  persons,  who  brou^t  treasure,  and 
gave  him  an  account  that  the  Indian  sent  him 
word  thus :  «  I  am  pleased,  Cyrus  that  you 
gave  me  an  account  of  what  you  wanted ;  I 
have  a  mind  to  engage  in  friendship  with  you, 
and  I  send  you  treasure ,  if  you  want  any  thing 
else  send  me  word.  They  that  come  from  me 
have  it  in  charge  to  do  whatever  yon  order 
them. 

Cyras  hearing  this,  said;  «I  order  then 
that  some  of  you  remaining  here,  where  yon 
have  pitched  your  tenta,  may  guard  the  trea- 
sure, and  live  as  is  most  agreeable  to  you.  But 
let  three  of  yon  go  on  to  the  enemy,  aa  coming 
from  the  Indian,  to  treat  of  an  alliance,  and  get- 
ting yourselves  informed  of  what  is  said  and 
done  there  give  me  and  the  Indian  an  account 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  And,  if  you  serve 
me  well  in  this,  I  shall  be  yet  more  obliged  to 
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jo«»  diMi  fer  jtmx  ooBung  hither,  uid  bringing 
B<  treuan ;  for  such  spiet,  as  appear  men  of 
lerrlle  eondition,  are  not  able  to  know  or  give 
m  aocottnt  of  any  thing  more  than  what  all 
people  know.  But  each  men  aa  you  are  often 
led  into  the  knowledge  of  designs  and  eonnsels." 
The  Indians,  hearing  this  with  pleasnre,  and 
being  OB  that  occasion  entertained  by  Cyrus» 
made  all  things  ready  :  and  the  next  day  went 
away,  promising  fiithfuUy  to  get  informed  of 
as  many  of  the  enemy's  concerns,  as  they  were 
able,  and  to  come  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

Cyms  made  all  other  preparations  for  the 
war,  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  as  being 
a  man  who  projected  to  perform  no  inconsider- 
able  things,  and  withal,  did  not  only  take  care 
of  sack  things  as  he  thoaght  proper  for  his 
allies,  but  raised  amongst  his  friends  an  emula- 
tion to  appear  armed  in  the  handsomest  man- 
ner, to  appear  the  most  skilled  in  horseman- 
ahip,  at  throwing  the  javelin,  and  in  the  use 
•f  the  bow,  and  the  most  ready  to  undergo 
any  fatigue.  This  he  eflected  by  leading  them 
out  to  hunt,  and  rewarding  .those  that  were  the 
ablest  in  the  several  performances.  And  those 
aommanders  that  he  observed  to  be  most  care- 
Ad  to  make  their  soldieA  excel,  those  he  ani- 
tBMHed  by  praising  them,  and  by  gratifying  them 
in  all  that  he  was  able.  If  at  any  time  he  made 
a  sacrifice,  or  solemnixed  a  festival,  he  appoint- 
ed gamea  on  the  occasion,  in  all  the  several 
things  that  men  practise  on  account  of  war,  and 
gave  magnificent  rewards  to  the  conquerors ; 
and  there  was  a  mighty  cheerfulness  in  the  army. 

All  things  that  Cyrus  had  a  mind  to  have 
with  him  for  the  service  were  now  almost  com- 
pleted to  his  hands,  except  the  engines  ;  for  the 
Pcriian  horsemen  were  filled  up  to  ten  thou- 
sand. The  chariots,  armed  with  scythes  that 
he  himself  provided,  were  now  a  hundred  com- 
plete. Those  that  Abradatas  the  Susian  un- 
dertook to  provide,  like  those  of  Cyrus,  were 
likewise  a  hundred  complete.  And  the  Medi- 
an chariots,  that  Cyrus  had  persuaded  Cyaz- 
ares  to  change  from  the  Trojan  and  Libyan 
form  and  method,  were  likewise  made  up  to 
another  hundred.  The  camels  were  mounted 
by  two  archers  on  each ;  and  most  of  the  army 
stood  so  disposed,  as  if  they  had  already  con- 
quered, and  the  affairs  of  the  enemy  were  re- 
duced to  nothing.  • 

While  they  were  in  this  disposition  the 
Indians  that  Cyrus  had  aent  to  get  intelligence 
cams  b«6k  fram  the  enemy*  uid  aaid  that  Oroa* 


stts  was  chosen  general  and  leader  of  all  thtt 
enemy's  forces :  that  all  the  princes  in  their 
alliance  had  determined  to  attend  each  with 
his  whole  force,  to  contribute  mighty  sums  of 
money,  and  to  lay  them  out  in  stipends  to  all 
'  those  that  they  could  hire,  and  in  presents, 
where  it  was  proper :  that  they  had  already 
hired  a  great  number  of  Thracians,  armed 
with  large  swords :  that  the  Egyptians  were 
under  sail  to  come  to  them,  and  the  number  of 
these  they  said  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  armed  with  large  shields  that 
reached  down  to  their  feet,  with  mighty  spears^ 
such  as  they  use  at  thii  day,  and  with  swords. 
They  said  that  a  body  of  Cyprians  was  under 
sail  to  join  them,  and  that  all  the  Cilicians, 
the  men  of  bdlh  the  Phrygias,  the  Lycaoniana, 
Paphlagonians,  Cappadocians,  Arabians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  Assyrians,  with  the  prince  of 
Babylon,  were  already  joined  :  that  the  lonians, 
the  ^olians,  and  all  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Asia,  were  obliged  to  attend  Croesus:  and 
that  Croesus  had  sent  to  Lacedsmon,  to  treat 
of  an  alliance  with  them :  that  this  army  a»- 
sembled  about  the  river  Pactolus,  and  was- 
about  to  advance  to  Thybarra,  where  all  the 
barbarians  of  the  Lower  Syria,  that  are  subject 
to  the  king,  assemble  at  this  day  :  that  order? 
were  given  out  to  all,  to  convey  provisions  and 
all  things  thither,  as  to  the  general  market. 
The  prisoners  likewise  relatsd  almost  the  same 
things;  for  Cyrus  took  care  that  prisoners 
should  be  taken,  in  order  to  get  information.; 
and  he  sent  out  spies,  that  aeemed  to  be  of 
servile  condition,  ss  deserten. 

When  the  army  of  Cyrus  came  to  hear  all 
this,  every  body  was  under  concern,  as  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  be.  They  went  op  and 
dawn  in  a  sedater  way  than  they  used  to  do, 
and  the  maltltodedid  not  appear  cheerful.  But 
they  got  together  in  circles :  and  all  places 
were  full  of  people,  asking  each  other  ques- 
tions concerning  these  matters,  and  discours- 
ing together.  When  Cyrus  perceived  that 
terror  was  spreading  apace  through  the  army 
he  called  together  the  commanders  of  the 
seversi  bodies,  together  with  all  such  whose 
dejection  might  prove  to  be  any  wise  prcjudi- 
cial,  or  their  alacrity  of  use ;  and  told  his  serw 
vants  beforehand,  that  if  any  other  of  the 
soldiers  attended  to  hear  his  discourse,  they 
should  not  hinder  them.  When  they  weiB 
assembled  he  said : 

<«FriaiMia  and  uIUm!    I  have   eaDed    yon 
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I  olMMrved  thst  sines  tliMe 
•oDoanta  ue  eome  from  the  enemy,  eome  of 
yoB  appear  like  men  that  are  terrified :  for  to 
itte  it  appears  strange  that  any  of  you  thoald 
be  really  terrified  at  the  enemiee*  being  said  to 
■flsemUe  their  forces,  because  we'  are  at  this 
time  met  in  ranch  greater  numbers  than  we 
«rere  when  we  beat  them ;  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  gods,  are  now  better  pt«pared  than 
before :  and  when  you  see  this,  does  it  net 
give  you  courage  1    In  the  name  of  the  gods !" 
•aid  he,  » if  you  are  afraid  now,  what  bed  you 
done  if  people  had  given  you  en  Account  that 
the  enemies  were  adTandng  on  you  with  all 
the  advantages  on  their  side  which  we  have  on 
oars  ?  and,  in   the  first  place,"  said  he,  «  had 
yoo  heard  that  they  who  had  beaten  us  before 
were  coming  on  us  again,  with  minds  full  of 
the  Tictory  they    had  obtained?     That  they, 
who  at  that  time  slighted  the  distant  discharge 
of  urroma  and  javelins,  were  now  coming  with 
■iiillitudes  more  armed  like  themselves  1    And 
then,  that  as  these  heavy-armed  men  at  that 
time  conquered  our  foot;  so  now,  their  horse- 
Bien,  provided  in  the  same  manner,  advanced 
against  our  horse  t      And  that,  rejecting  bows 
and  javelins,  each  of  them,   armed   with  one 
strong  lance,  had  it  in  their  intention  to  push 
op  to  us  and  engage  hand  to  handt     That 
there  are  chariots  coming,  that  are  not  to  be 
planted  as  heretofore,  and  turned  away  as  for 
flif^ht,  but  that  the  horses  of  these  chariots  are 
ooTered  with    armour,  the    drivers  stand   in 
wooden  turrets,  and  all  upwards  are  covered 
with  their  corslets  and  helms,  and  steel  scythes 
are  fixed  to  the  axle-trees ;  and  that  these  are 
ready  to  drive  in  immediately  on  the  ranks  of 
those    that   stand   in   opposition    to    themi 
Besides,  that  they  have  camels  on  which  they 
ride  up  to  us,  and  one   of  which  a  hundred 
horses  will   not  bear  the  sight  of?     And  yet, 
fiuther,  that  they  advance  with  certain  towers, 
Aom  whence    they    can   support   their  own 
people ;  and,  by  discharging  their  weapons  on 
you,  hinder  yon  from  fighting  on  even  ground 
with  them  ?— Had  any  one  toM  you  that  the 
enemies  vrere  possessed  of  all  these  things,  if 
yon  are  afraid  now,  what  had  you  done  then  ? 
But  when  you  have  an  account  that  Orcesus  is 
dioeen  the  enemies*  general,  he  who  behaved 
himself  so  much  worse  than  the  Syrians;  that 
the  Syrians  were  beaten  before  they  fled,  but 
Croesus,  when  he  saw  them  beaten,  instead  of 


And,  when  it  is  told  yon  that  the  sai 
ars  not  thought  sufficient  to  engage  us,  but 
that  they  lure  others  that  they  think  will  fight 
their  battles  for  them 'better  than  they  do  for 
themselves  l-^f  these  are  sueh  things  as  appear 
terrible  to  any,  and  that  the  stete  of  our  ovm 
affairs  appears  mean  and  contemptible  to  tliem» 
-^these  men,  my  friends,  I  say  ought  to  ge 
their  waya  to  the  enemy ;  for  by'  being  them 
they  will  do  us  more  service  than  they  wiH 
by  being  amongst  us." 

When  Cyrus  had  said  this,  Chfyseatas  the 
Persian  spoke  thus:  mQ  Cyrus!  do  not 
wonder  that  some  people  carry  sad  oountonanees 
on  having  heard  these  accounts ;  for  it  ii  not 
fear  that  afibcto  them  thus,  but  it  is  grieil 
For,"  said  he, « if  people  that  had  a  mind 
to  get  their  dinners,  and  were  just  in  expecta- 
tion of  it,  wete  told  of  some  woriL  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  before  they  dined,  nobody, 
I  believe,  would  be  pleased  with  hearing  it. 
Just  so  therefore,  while  we  are  in  present  ex* 
pectation  of  enriching  ourselves^  and  then  hear 
that  there  is  still  some  work  left  that  of  neces- 
sity  must  be  done,  we  look  sad,  not  out  of  feat 
but  because  we  want  to  have  that  work  already 
over.  But  since  we  are  not  only  contending 
for  Syria,  where  there  is  com  in  abundance, 
flocks,  and  fruitful  palms ;  but  for  Lydia  too, 
where  wine,  and  figs,  and  oil  abound,  and  * 
land  whose  shores  the  sea  washes ;  by  which 
means  such  numbers  of  vnluable  things  are 
brought  hither  as  no  one  ever  saw.  Consider* 
ing  these  things,  we  are  no  longer  dejected, 
but  have  full  confidence  that  we  shall  soon 
enjoy  these  valuable  productions  of  Lydia.** 
Thus  he  spoke ;  and  all  the  allies  wete  pleased 
with  his  discourse,  and  applauded  it. 

«  And,  indeed,  my  friends,"  said  Cyras, 
«  my  opinion  is,  to  march  up  to  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  if  we  can  we  may  prevent 
them,  and  first  reach  those  places  where  all 
their  conveoiences  are  got  together  for  them ; 
and  then,  the  sooner  we  march  io  them,  the 
fewer  things  we  shdl  find  them  provided  wiUi, 
and  the  more  things  we  shall  find  them  in  want 
of.  This  I  give  as  my  opinion;  if  any  one 
think  any  other  course  safer  and  easier  to  us, 
let  him  inform  us." 

Afier  a  great  many,  had  expressed  ther  coih 
currence  in  its  being  proper  to  march  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  enemy,  and  that  nobody  said 
to  the  contrary :  on  this  Cyrus  began  a  dis* 
cowie  to  thkefiect: 
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«  Friends  and  aUlM  I  onr  mind%  cmr  bodiei, 
and  the  anni  that  we  are  to  nse,  have  been, 
with  the  help  of  the  guda,  long  aince  proTided 
to  our  hands :  it  is  now  onr  business  to  pro- 
vide neceasaries  on  our  march  for  not  leas  tlian 
twenty  days,  both  for  oonelves  and  as  many 
beasti  as  we  make  use  of:  for  on  calculation 
I  find  that  the  way  we  «re  to  go  will  take  us 
more  than  fifteen  days,  and  on  the  road  we 
shall  find  no  sort  of  necessaries;  for  erery 
thing  that  was  possible  have  been  taken  and 
carried  aS,  partly  by  ourselTfs,  and  partly  by 
the  enemy.  We  must  therefore  put  up  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  food,  for  without  this,  we 
can  neither  fight  nor  can  we  live ;  but  of  wine 
as  much  as  is  enough  to  accustom  us  to  drink 
water ;  for  great  part  of  the  way  that  we  are  to 
take  is  entiraly  unprovided  with  wine,  and  were 
we  to  put  up  a  very  great  quantityof  it,  it  would 
not  sufilce  us.  Therefore,  that  we  may  not 
fiUl  into  distempers  by  being  deprived  of  wine 
all  on  a  sudden,  we  must  do  thus ;  we  must 
begin  now  immediately  to  drink  water  with 
our  food ;  for  by  doing  thus  now  we  shall  make 
no  very  great  change :  for  whoever  feeds  on 
things  made  of  flour,  eats  the  mass  mixed  up 
with  water ;  and  he  that  feeds  on  bread,  eats 
the  loaf  that  is  first  moistened  and  worked  up 
with  water ;  and  all  boiled  meats  are  made 
ready  with  a  great  quantity  of  water.  But  if 
alter  our  meal  we  drink  a  little  wine  on  it,  our 
stomach,'  not  having  less  than  usual,  rests  satis- 
fied. Then,  afterwards,  we  must  cut  off  even 
thb  allowance  after  supper,  till  at  last  we  be- 
come insensibly  water-drinkers :  for  an  altera- 
tion, little  by  little,  brings  any  nature  to  bear 
a  total  change.  The  gods  themselves  teach  us 
this,  by  bringing  us,  little  by  little,  from  the 
midst  of  winter,  to  bear  very  great  heat ;  and 
from  the  heat,  to  bear  very  great  cold ;  and  we, 
in  imitation  of  them,  ought  by  custom  and 
practice  to  reach  the  end  we  shoold  attain  ta 
Spare  the  weight  of  fine  quilts  and  carpets,  and 
make  it  up  in  necessaries ;  for  a  superfluity  of 
things  necessary  will  not  be  useless.  But  if 
you  happen  to  be  without  these  carpets,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  that  you  shall  not  lie  and 
aleep  vrith  pleasure.  If  it  prove  otherwise  than 
I  say,  then  blame  me ;  but  to  have  plenty  of 
clothes  with  a  man  is  a  great  help  to  one  both 
in  health  and  sickness.  And  of  meats  we  ought 
to  put  up  thoee  that  are  a  good  deal  sharp, 
add,  and  salt;  for  they  create  appetite,  and 
are  a  lasting  nonrishment     And  when  we 


come  into  those  parts  of  the  oonntiy  that  are 
untouched,  where  probably  we  shall  find  com, 
we  ought  to  be  provided  with  hand-Aiille,  by  . 
taking  them  with  us  from  hence,  that  we  may 
use  them  in  making  our  bread ;  for  of  all  the 
instruments  that  are  used  in  msking  bread  these 
are  the  lightest.     We  ought  likewise  to  put  up 
quantities  of  such  things  as  are  wanted  by  sick 
people;  for  their  bulk  is  but  very  little,  and  if 
such  a  chance  befall  us,  we  shall  want  them 
very  much.     We  muat  likewise  have  store  of 
streps;  for  most  things,  both  about  men  and 
horses,  are  fastened  by  streps,  and  when  they 
wear  out  or  break  there  is  a  necessity  of  stand- 
ing still,  unless  one  can  get  supplied  with  them. 
Whoever  has  learned  the  skill  of  polishing  a 
lance.  It  will  be  well  for  him  not  to  forget  a 
polisher,  and   he  will  do  well  to  cany  a  file : 
for  he  that  shsrpens  his  spear  sharpens  his  soul 
at  the  same  time ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  shame 
in  it,  that  one  who  sharpens  his  lance  should 
himself  be  cowardly  and    dulL      We  ought 
likewise  to  have  plenty  of  timber  with  us  for 
the  chariots  and  carriages ;  for,  in  many  afiain, 
many  thinga  will  of  necessity  be  defective. 
And  we  ought  to  be  provided  with  the  tools 
and  instruments  that  are  the  most  necessary 
for  all  these  things,  for  artificers  are  not  every 
where  to  be  met  with,  nor  will  a  few  of  them 
be   sufiicient  for  our  daily  work.     To  every 
carriage  we  should  have  a  cutting-hook  and  a 
spade ;  and  to  each  beast  of  burden  a  pick-aze 
and  a  scythe ;  for  these  things  are  useful  to 
every  one  in  particular,  and  are  often  service- 
able to   the  public     Therefore,  with   respect 
to  the  things  that  are  necessary  for  food,  do 
you,  that  are  the  coromanden  of  the  soldiery, 
examine  those  that  are  under  you ;  for  in  wbat^ 
ever  of  these  things  any  one  is  defective,  it 
must  not  be  passed  by;  for  we  shall  be  in 
want  of  these.    And  as  to  those  things  that  I 
order  to  be  carried  by  the  beasts  of  burden,  do 
you  that  are  commanden  of  those  that  belong 
to  the  baggage-train  examine  into  them,  and 
the  man  that  has  them  not  do  you  oblige  to 
provide  them.    And  do  yon  that  are  the  com- 
manden of  those   that   dear   the  ways  take 
down,  in  a  list  from  me,  such  aa  are  turned  out 
from  among  the  throwen  of  the  javelin,  the 
archera  and  the  alingen.     And  those  that  are 
taken  from  amongst  the  throwers  of  the  jave- 
lin you  must  oblige  to  serve  with  an  axe  for 
cutting  wood ;  thoee  that  are  taken  from  the 
archeiB  with   a  qiade ;  and  those  fioin  the 
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-miih   a  cutting-hook.     Thoie 
march  in  troops  before  the  carriaget,  that  in 
case  tKe  way  wants  to   be  mended,  you   may 
presently  set  to  work,  and  that,  if  I  want  any 
thin^  to  be  done,  I  may  know  from  whence  to 
lake  them  for  my  use.     And  I  will  take  with 
me  smiths,  carpenters,  and  leather-cutteis,  with 
all  their  proper  tools,  and  who  shall  be  men  of 
an  age  fit  to  attend  the  service,  that  nothing  of 
what  is  necessaiy  to  be  done  in  the  army,  in 
the  way  of  those  arts,  may  be  wanting.     And 
these  shall  all  be  exempt  and  disengaged  from 
the  nulitary  ranks,  but  shall  be  placed  in  their 
proper   order,  ready  to  do  service  for  any  one 
that  will  hire  them,  in  the  ways  that  they  are 
aerexsily  skilled  in.     And  if  any  tradesman  has 
a  mind  to  attend  with  intention  to  sell  any 
thing,  he  must  have  neceasaries  for  the  days 
beibre>nientioned ;  and  if  he  be  found  to  sell 
any  thing  during  those  days,  all  that  he  has 
ahall  be  taken  from  him ;  but  when  these  days 
are  past,  he  may  sell  as  he  pleases.     And  who- 
ever of  these  traders  shall  be  found  to  furnish 
the  greatest  plenty  of  the  things  that  be  deals 
in,  he  shall  meet  with  reward  and  honour  from 
our   allies  and   from  me.     If  any  one  thinks 
that  he  wants  money   to  purchase  things,  lot 
him  bring  people  that  know  him,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  him,  that  he  will  certainly  at- 
tend the  army,  and  then  let  him  take  of  what 
belong^  to  us. 

<«  These  are  the  things  that  I  order.  If  any 
one  knows  of  any  other  thing  that  is  proper, 
let  him  signify  it  to  me.  Do  you  go  year  ways, 
and  put  up  every  thing.  I  intend  to  make  a 
sacrifice  on  our  setting  forward;  and  when 
our  divine  affairs  stand'  right  we  will  give  the 
BgnaL  All  must  attend  with  the  things  be- 
fore ordered,  in  their  proper  posts,  under  their 
several  eommanders.  And  do  yon,  comman- 
ders, each  of  you,  putting  his  division  into 
good  order,  all  come  and  confer  with  me.  that 
you  may  learn  your  several  posts."  They, 
hearing  this,  made  their  preparations,  and  he 
made  a  sacrifice. 

HL  When  the  sacred  rites  were  performed 
in  a  happy  manner.  Cyme  set  forward  with  the 
army,  and  the  first  day  encamped  at  as  small  a 
distance  as  he  could,  that  in  case  any  one  had 
forgot  any  thing,  he  might  fetch  it;  and  that 
if  aoy  one  found  himself  in  want  of  any  thing, 
he  might  provide  it .  Cyazares,  therefore  with 
the  third  part  of  the  Medea,  stayed  behind, 
that  aifiuis  at  home  might  not  be  toft  dastitate. 


And  Cyrus  marched  with  the  utmost  des- 
patch, having  the  horse  at  the  head  of  the 
whoto,  but  always  making  the  discoverers  and 
scouts  mouDt  up  before,  to  such  places  as  were 
most  proper  to  take  their  views  from.  After 
the  horse  he  led  the  baggage-train,  and  where 
the  country  was  open  and  plain,  he  marched 
the  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden  in  several 
lines.  The  phalanx  marched  after;  and  if 
any  of  the  baggage-train  was  left  behind,  those 
of  the  commanders  that  were  at  hand  took  care 
of  it,  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  in  their 
march.  But  when  the  road  was  more  con- 
tracted, he  ranged  the  train  in  the  middle,  and 
the  soldiers  marched  on  each  side,  and  if  they 
met  with  a  hindrance,  those  of  the  soldiers 
that  were  at  hand  took  care  about  it.  The 
several  regiments  marched  for  the  most  part 
with  their  own  baggage  near  them,  for  it  was 
given  in  chargo  to  those  of  the  train,  to  march' 
each  part  of  them  by  the  regiment  they  bo- 
longed  to,  unleas  some  necessity  kept  them 
from  doing  it ;  and  every  officer  of  the  train  led 
on  with  the  colonel's  ensign,  or  mark  that  was 
known  to  the  men  of  their  several  regiments ; 
so  that  they  marched  in  close  order,  and  every 
one  took  very  great  care  of  their  own,  that  it 
might  not  be  left  behind ;  and  by  doing  thus, 
they  were  in  no  need  of  seeking  for  each  other, 
all  things  were  at  hand  and  in  mora  safety,  and 
the  soldiers  were  the  more  readily  supplied  with 
what  they  wanted. 

But  as  soon  as  the  advanced  scouts  thought 
that  they  aaw  men  in  the  plain  getting  forage 
and  wood,  and  saw  beasts  of  burden  laden  with 
such  kind  of  things,  and  feeding,  and  then  again 
taking  a  view  at  a  greater  distance,  they  thought 
that  they  observed  smoke  or  dust  rising  up  in- 
to the  air.  From  all  these  things  they  con- 
cluded that  the  enemy's  army  was  somewhere 
near  at  hand.  The  commander  of  the  scouts 
therefore  immediately  sent  one  to  Cyrus  to  tell 
him  these  things. 

He  baring  heard  these  things,  commanded 
them  to  remain  in  the  same  viewing  places,  and 
whatever  new  thing  they  saw,  to  give  him  an 
account  of  it  He  sent  a  regiment  of  horse 
forward,  and  commanded  them  to  endeavour  to 
take  some  of  the  men  that  were  in  the  plain, 
that  they  might  get  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
matter.  They  that  were  thus  ordered  did  accord- 
ingly. He  made  a  disposition  of  the  rest  of  his 
army  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
vided with  whaterer  he  thought  fitting  before 
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they  came  Qp  eloae  to  the  enemy ;  and  fint,  he 
made  it  be  proclaimed,  that  they  ahould  take 
their  dinnen,  and  then  wait  in  their  ranka,  at- 
tentive to  their  farther  ordera.  When  they 
had  dined  he  called  together  the  oeTeral  com- 
mandera  of  the  horse,  foot,  and  chariots  of  the 
engines,  baggage-train,  and  carriages,  and  they 
met  accordingly.  They  that  made  an  excur^ 
•ion  into  the  plain,  taking  certain  people  pri- 
■ooers  brought  them  ofC 

These  that  were  taken,  being  asked  by  Gy- 
ms, told  him,  that  they  came  off  from  their 
army,  and  passing  their  advanced  guard,  came 
out,  some  for  forage  and  some  for  wood  ;  for 
by  means  of  the  multitude  that  their  army  con- 
sisted of,  all  things  were  very  scarce.  Gyrus, 
hearing  this,  said :  <«  And  how  far  is  the  army 
from  hence  t"  They  told  him  about  two  para< 
sangs.  On  this  Gyrus  asked,  «« And  ia  there 
any  discourse  amongst  them  concerning  us  V* 
«  Yes,  by  Jove !"  said  they,  «  a  great  deal,  pai^ 
ticularly  that  you  are  already  near  at  hand  ad- 
vancing on  them."  **  Well,  then,"  said  Gyrus, 
«  did  they  rejoice  at  the  hearing  it  1 "  And  this 
he  asked  for  the  sake  of  those  that  were  by. 
**  No,  by  Jove !"  said  they,  **  they  did  not  re- 
joice, but  were  very  much  concerned."  «  And  at 
this  time,"  said  Cyrus,  *<  what  are  they  doing  t" 
^  They  are  forming  into  order"  said  they,  «  and 
both  yesterday  and  the  day  before  they  were 
employed  in  the  same  work."  «  And  he  that 
makes  their  disposition,"  said  Cyrus,  «<  who  is 
he  ?"  «  CrcBsos  himself,"  said  they,  «  and  with 
him  a  oertain  Greek  ;  and  another  besides,  who 
is  a  Mede ;  and  this  man  was  said  to  be  a  desert- 
er from  you."  Then  Gyrus  said :  «  O  greatest 
Jove,  may  I  be  able  to  take  this  man  as  I  desire." 

On  this  he  ordered  them  to  carry  off  the 
prisoners,  and  turned  to  the  people  that  were 
present,  as  if  he  were  going  to  say  something. 
At  that  instant  there  came  another  man  from 
the  commander  of  the  scouts,  who  told  him 
that  there  appeared  a  great  body  of  horse  in  the 
plain :  <•  And  we  guess,"  said  he,  **  that  they 
are  marching  with  intention  to  take  a  view  of 
the  army ;  for  before  this  body  there  is  another 
party  of  about  thirty  horse,  that  march  with 
great  diligence,  and  directly  against  us,  per- 
haps with  intention  to  seize  our  station  for 
viewing,  if  they  can,  and  we  are  but  a  single 
decade  on  that  station."  Then  Cyrus  or- 
dered a  party  of  those  horse  that  always  at- 
tended htm  to  mareh  and  put  themselves  in  a 
place  nnder  the  viewing  station,  and  keeping 


themselves  concealed  from  the  enemy,  to  b« 
quiet.  "And  when  our  decade,"  aaid  be, 
*«  quits  the  station,  then  do  you  rush  out  and 
attack  those  that  mount  it ;  and  that  the  ene- 
my's greater  body  may  not  do  you  mischief,  do 
you,  Hystaapes,"  said  he,  «  march  with  a  thou- 
sand  horae,  and  appear  in  opposition  to  the 
enemy's  body  ;  and  do  not  pursue  up  to  any 
undiscovered  place ;  but  when  you  have  taken 
care  to  maintain  the  possession  of  your  view- 
ing stationa,  then  come  back  to  me.  And  if 
any  men  ride  up  to  you  with  their  right  hands 
extended,  receive  them  as  friends."  Hystaa- 
pes went  away  and  armed  himself.  Those 
that  attended  Gyrus  marched  immediately,  and 
on  this  side  the  viewing  places  Araspes,  with 
his  servants,  met  them  ;  he  that  had  been  some 
.time  since  sent  away  aa  a  spy,  and  was  the 
guardian  of  the  Susian  woman. 

Gyrus  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
leaped  from  his  seat,  met  him,  and  received 
him  with  hia  right  hand.  The  rest,  as  was 
natural,  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  were 
struck  with  the  thing,  till  Gyrus  said:  "My 
friends,  he  comes  to  us  a  brave  man ;  for  now 
it  ia  fit,  that  all  men  should  know  what  he  has 
done.  This  man  went  away,  not  for  any  base 
thing  that  he  was  loaded  with,  or  for  any  fear 
of  me,  but  he  was  sent  by  me,  that  learning 
the  state  of  the  enemy 'a  affairs  for  us,  he  might 
make  us  a  clear  report  of  them.  What  I  pro- 
mised you  therefore,  Araspes,  I  remember, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  all  these  that  are 
here,  I  will  perform  it  And  it  is  just  that 
all  you,  my  friends,  should  pay  him  honour  as 
a  brave  man ;  for,  to  do  us  service,  he  has 
thrown  himself  into  dangers,  and  has  borne 
that  load  of  reproach  that  fell  so  heavy  on 
him.  On  this  they  all  embraced  Araspes, 
and  gave  him  their  right  bands. 

Then  Gyrus,  telling  them  that  there  was 
enough  of  this  said :  "  Give  us  an  account, 
Araspes,  of  these  things,  and  do  not  abate  any 
thing  of  the  truth,  with  respect  to  the  enemy's 
affairs ;  for  it  is  better  that  we  should  think 
them  greater,  and  aee  them  less,  than  hear  them 
to  be  less,  and  find  them  greater."  **  I  acted," 
said  Araspes,  «<in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the 
clearest  insight  into  them ;  for  I  assisted  in 
person  at  their  making  their  disposition."  *•  You 
therefore,"  said  Gyrus,  "know  not  only  their 
numbers,  but  their  order  too."  «  Yes,  by  Jove!" 
said  Araapes, "  and  I  know  the  manner  that  they 
intend  to  engage  in."  «  But,  in  the  first  place,  tell 
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nid  Gynifl,  <•  in  g«iMi«l, 
dMtr  namben  arel"  «<  WeU  then,"  raid  he, 
« thej  Are  ail  ranged  thirty  in  depth,  both  foot 
and  hoise»  except  the  Egyptiana,  and  they  ez- 
Imded  in   front  forty  atadia,  for  I  took  very 
greni  care  to  know  what  ground  they  took  np." 
•And  tben,   aa  the  Egyptiana,"  aaid   Cyma, 
••  tell  iM  how  they  are  ranged ;  for  yon  aaid-^ 
except  the  Egyptiana."  «  The  eonunandera  of 
ten  thonauid  formed  each  of  their  bodiea  into  a 
hnndred  eveiy  way ;  for  thia  they  ray  ia  their 
ovder»  aooording  to  their  enatom  at  home ;  hot 
Ctobsiis  allowed  them  to  form  in  thia  manner 
very  mach  against  his  will,  for  he  was  deairoua 
to  orer^lront  your  army  aa  much  aa  poaaible." 
**  And    why,"   aaid  Cyroa,  «  doea  he    desire 
thia  1"  «  Why,  by  Joto  I"  raid  he,  «  in  order 
to  eneompan  you  with  that  part  that  exeeeds 
yoa  in  liront."    Then  Cyrus  said :  •<  But  let 
tfaena  look  to  it,  that  the  encompassers  be  not 
themeelTea  encompaased.    But  we  have  heard 
whsat  ia  proper  for  ua  to  be  informed  of  by  you, 
and  you,  my  Irienda,  must  act  in  thia  manner : 
«  Aa  aoon  aa  you  go  from  hence,  examine 
the  mrma  that  belong  both  to  the  horras  and  to 
yourselvea ;  for,  frequently,  by  the  want  of  a 
little  thing,  both  man,  and  horse,  and  chariot 
become  uraleas.    To-morrow,  in  the  morning, 
whilst  I  sacrifice  you  must  first  get  your  din- 
ners, both  men  and  horra,  that  whatever  op- 
portunity of  action  ofibrs  itaelf  we  may  not 
balk  it    Then  do  you,  Araspes,  keep  the  right 
wing  as  you  do  now,  and  let  the  other  com- 
nenden  of  ten  thousand    keep  the    stationa 
they  now  are  in ;  for  when  a  race  is  just  ready 
to  be  entered  on,  there  ia  no  longer  opportu- 
nity for  any  chariot   to  shift  horses.     Give 
orders  to  the   raverai  colonels  and  captains  to 
form  into  a    phalanx,  with    each   company 
drawn  up  two  in  front"    And  each  company 
consisted  of  four-and-twenty  men.  Then  one  of 
thecommandera  often  thourand  raid :  **  And  do 
we  think,  Cyrus,"  aaid  he,  **  that  when  we  are 
ranged  but  ao  many  deep  we  shall  be  atrong 
enough  againat  phalanxes  of  that  grrat  depth  1" 
And   Cyrus  replied :   « Phalanxes  that  are 
deeper  than  to  be  able  to  reach  the  enemy  with 
their  wrapons,  what  injury,"  said  he,  <*  do  you 
think  they  will  do  to  the  enemy,  or  what  ser- 
vice   to    their    fellow-combatants  1     For    my 
part,'*  said  he,  **  thoae  soldiers  that  are  ranged 
a  hundred   in  depth,  I  would  rather  choose  to 
have  ranged  ten  thousand  in  depth,  for  by  that 
naana  we  ahould  have  the  fewer  to  engage ; 


but  by  the  number  of  men  that  form  our  phn« 
lanx  in  depth,  I  reckon  to  make  the  whole  aol 
and  aupport  itself.  The  throwers  of  the  jav»* 
Un  I  will  range  behind  the  corslet^men,  and 
behind  the  throwers  of  the  javelin  the  aiehen  x 
for  who  would  place  thora  in  front  who^ 
themralvea,  can  confera  that  they  cannot  bear 
any  engagement  hand  to  hand  1  But  when 
the  cotalet-men  are  interpoaed  before  them, 
then  they  atand.  And  the  one  crating  their 
javelina,  and  the  other  diacharging  their  arrows 
over  the  brads  of  thoae  that  are  ranged  before 
them,  do  execution  on  the  enemy.  And  ra 
much  miachief  ra  any  one  dora  the  enemy,  it 
is  plain  that  ao  far  he  givra  relief  to  his  fellow- 
combatanta.  Lrat  of  all,  I  will  place  thora 
that  are  called  the  rear ;  for  ra  a  houra  with- 
out a  strong  stone  work,  and  without  men 
that  have  the  skill  to  form  the  roo^  is  of  no 
vahie,  so  neither  is  a  phalanx  of  any  value 
without  such  ra  are  rarvicrable  both  in  front 
and  rear.  Do  you,  then,"  aaid  he,  **  form  ra  I 
order  you.  And  do  you,  commanders  of  the 
javelin-men,  form  your  wveral  companira  in 
the  same  manner  behind  thera.  1>o  you,  com- 
manders of  the  archers,  form  in  the  rame  man- 
ner behind  the  javetin-men ;  and  you,  who  com* 
mand  the  rear,  with  your  men  placed  lrat,  give 
orders  to  thora  under  you,  each  of  them  to 
keep  his  eye  to  thoae  before  him,  to  encourage 
thora  that  do  their  duty,  to  thrraten  raverely 
auch  ra  bdiave  cowardly ;  and,  if  any  one  turn 
away  with  intention  to  deaert  hia  station,  to 
punish  him  with  drath ;  for  it  ia  the  businera 
of  thora  that  are  placed  before,  both  by  worda 
and  actiona,  to  encourage  thora  that  follow ; 
and  you  that  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  all  muat 
inspire  the  cowardly  with  grrater  terror  than 
the  enemira  themselves  give  them.  Thera 
things  do  you  do;  and  do  you,  Abradatra, 
who  command  thora  that  belong  to  the  en- 
gines, take  rare  that  the  oxen  that  draw  the 
turrets  and  men  belonging  to  them  follow  up 
ra  cloM  to  the  phalanx  ra  ponible.  And  do 
you.  Daouchas,  who  command  the  baggage- 
train,  lead  up  all  that  kind  of  people  behind 
the  turreta  and  enginra,  and  let  your  attendanta 
raverely  punish  thora  that  are  either  more  ad- 
vanced or  more  behind  than  they  ought  to  be. 
And  do  you,  Cardouohus,  who  command  the 
wagons  that  carry  the  women,  place  thera 
lrat  behind  the  baggage-train ;  for  all  them  fol- 
lowing each  other  will  make  the  apprarance  of 
a  great  multitude,  and  will  give  ua  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  forming  an  ambuscade ;  and,  in  case 
the  enemy  have  a  mind  to  encompass  us,  will 
oblige  them  to  a  greater  circuit ;  and  the  more 
ground  they  encompass,  so  much  the  weaker 
must  they  of  necessity  be.  And  thus  do  you. 
But  you,  Artabaius,  and  Artagersas,  each  of 
you,  with  the  thousand  foot  that  attend  you, 
keep  behind  these.  And  you  Phamouchus 
and  Asiadatas,  each  with  your  thousand  horse, 
do  not  you  form  in  the  phalanx,  but  arm  by 
yourselves,  behind  the  wagons,  and  then  come 
to  us,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
manders ;  but  you  ought  to  prepare  yourselves, 
as  being  the  first  to  engage.  And  do  you, 
who  are  the  commanders  of  the  men  mounted 
on  the  camels,  form  behind  the  wagons,  and 
act  as  Artagersas  shall  order  you.  And  of 
you,  leaders  of  the  chariots,  let  that  man  range 
his  hundred  chariots  in  front,  before  the  pha- 
lanx, who  obtains  that  station  by  lot,  and 
let  the  other  hundreds  attend  the  phalanx 
ranged  on  the  wings,  one  on  the  right  side 
and  the  other  on  the  left" 

Thus  Gyrus  ordered.  But  Abradatas,  king 
of  the  Susians,  said:  "  I  take  it  voluntarily  on 
myself,  Cyrus,  to  hold  that  station  in  front 
against  the  opposite  phalanx,  unless  you  think 
otherwise.''  Then  Cyrus,  being  struck  with 
admiration  of  the  man,  and  taking  htm  by  the 
right  hand,  asked  the  Persians  that  belonged 
to  others  of  the  chariots.  "  Do  you,"  said  he, 
«  yield  to  this  V*  When  they  replied,  that  it 
would  not  be  handsome  in  them  to  give  it  up, 
he  brought  them  all  to  the  lot ;  and  by  the  lot 
Abradatas  obtained  what  he  had  taken  on 
himself,  and  he  stood  opposite  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. Then  going  their  way,  and  taking  care 
of  the  things  that  were  before  mentioned,  they 
took  their  suppers,  and,  having  placed  their' 
guards,  they  went  to  rest. 

IV.  The  next  day  in  the  morning,  Cyax- 
ares  sacrificed :  but  the  rest  of  the  army,  after 
having  taken  their  dinners  and  made  their  liba- 
tions, equipped  themselves  with  fine  coats,  in 
great  number,  and  with  many  fine  corslets  and 
helmets.  The  horses,  likewise,  they  armed 
with  forehead-pieces  and  breast-plates,  the 
single  horses  with  thigh-pieces,  and  those  in 
the  chariots  with  plates  on  their  sides ;  so  that 
the  whole  army  glittered  with  the  brass,  and  ap- 
peared beautifully  decked  with  scarlet  habits. 

The  chariot  of  Abradatas,  that  had  four 
perches  and  eight  horses,  was  completely 
adorned  for  him ;  and  when  he  was  going  to 


put  on  his  linen  corslet,  whidi  was  a  sort  of 
armour  used  by  those  of  his  country,  Panthea 
brought  him  a  golden  helmet,  and  arm-pieces, 
broad  bracelets  for  his  wrists,  a  purple  habit, 
that  reached  down  to  his  feet,  and  hung  in  folds 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  crest  tiyed  of  a  violet  co- 
lour. These  things  she  had  made  unknown  to 
her  husband,  and  by  taking  the  measure  of  his 
armour.  He  wondered  when  he  saw  them,  and 
inquired  thus  of  Panthea,  «And  have  you 
made  me  these  arms,  woman,  by  destroying 
your  own  omamento  1 "  "  No,  by  Jove !"  said 
Panthea,  "  not  what  is  the  most  valuable  of 
them ;  for  it  is  you,  if  you  appear  to  others  to 
be  what  I  think  you,  that  will  be  my  greatest 
ornament."  And  saying  this  she  put  on  him 
the  armour;  and,  though  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it,  the  tears  poured  down  her  cheek& 
When  Abradatas,  who  was  before  a  man  of 
fine  appearance,  was  set  out  in  these  arms,  he 
appeared  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  of  all, 
especially  being  likewise  so  by  nature.  Then 
taking  the  reins  from  the  driver,  he  was  just 
preparing  to  mount  the  chariot ;  on  this  Pan- 
thea, after  she  had  desired  all  that  were  there 
present  to  retire,  said  : 

O  Abradatas !  if  ever  there  was  another 
woman  who  had  grater  regard  to  her  husband 
than  to  her  own  soul,  I  believe  you  know  that 
I  am  such  a  one ;  what  need  I  therefore  speak 
of  things  in  particular  1  for  I  reckon  that  my 
actions  have  convinced  you  more  than  any 
words  I  can  now  use.  And  yet  though  I  stand 
thus  affected  towards  you,  as  you  know  I  do,  I 
swear  by  this  friendship  of  mine  and  yours,  that 
I  certainly  would  rather  choose  to  be  put  un- 
der ground  jointly  with  you,  approving  your- 
self a  brave  man.  than  to  live  with  you  in  dis- 
grace and  shame ;  so  much  do  I  think  you  and 
myself  worthy  of  the  noblest  things.  Then  I 
reckon  we  both  lie  under  a  great  obligation  to 
Cyrus,  that  when  I  was  a  captive,  and  chosen 
out  for  himself,  he  thought  fit  to  take  me 
neither  as  a  slave,  nor,  indeed,  as  a  free-woman 
of  mean  account ;  but  he  took  and  kept  me  for 
you,  as  if  I  were  his  brother's  wife.  Besides, 
when  Araspes,  who  was  my  guard,  went  away 
from  him,  I  promised  him,  that  if  he  would  al- 
low me  to  send  for  you,  you  would  come  to 
him,  and  approve  yourself  a  much  better  and 
more  faithful  friend  than  Araspes." 

Thus  she  spoke ;  and  Abradatas,  being  struck 
with  admiration  at  her  discourse,  laying  hia 
hand  gently  on  her  head,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes 
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to  hevrm,  made  this  prayer :  **  Do  thou,  O 
greatest  Jove !  grant  me  to  appear  a  husband 
worthy  of  Panthea,  and  a  friend  worthy  of  Cy- 
rufl,  who  has  done  us  so  much  honour !" 

Having  said  this,  he  mounted  the  chariot  by 
the  door  of  the  driver's  seat ;  and  after  he  got 
api,  when  the  driver  shut  the  door  of  the  seat, 
Panthea,  who  had  now  no  other  way  to  salute 
him,  kiseed  the  seat  of  the  chariot  The 
Chariot  then  moved,  and  she,  unknown  to 
him,  followed,  till  Abradatas  turning  about, 
and  seeing  her,  said :  «  Take  courage,  Pan- 
thea !  Fare  you  happily  and  well ;  and  now  go 
your  ways."  On  this  her  women  and  serrants 
took  and  conducted  her  to  her  conveyance,  and 
laying  her  down,  concealed  her  by  throwing  the 
covering  of  a  tent  over  her.  The  people, 
though  Abradatas  and  his  chariot  made  a  noble 
spectacle,  were  not  able  to  look  at  him  till 
Panthea  was  gone. 

But  when  Cyrus  had  happily  sacrificed,  the 
army  was  formed  for  him  according  to  his  or- 
ders, and  taking  possession  of  the  viewing  sta- 
tions, one  before  another,  he  called  the  leaders 
together  and  spoke  thus : 

"  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers !  the  gods,  in 
oar  sacred  rites,  have  exposed  to  us  the  same 
happy  signs  they  did  before,  when  they  gave  us 
victory ;  and  I  am  desirous  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  some  such  things  as,  by  your  recollecting 
them,  will,  in  my  opinion,  make  you  march 
with  more  courage  to  the  enemy  :  for  you  are 
better  practised  in  the  aflOun  of  war  than  our 
enemies  are,  and  you  have  been  bred  up  to- 
gether in  this,  and  formed  to  it  a  much  longer 
time  than  our  enemies  have  been.  You  have 
been  fellow-conqueroTs  together,  whereas  many 
of  our  enemies  have  been  fellow-sharen  in  a 
defeat :  and  of  those  on  both  sides  that  have 
not  yet  been  engaged  in  action,  they  that  are 
of  our  enemy's  side  know  that  they  have  for 
their  supports  men  that  have  been  deserten  of 
their  station  and  mnaways;  bat  you  that  are 


with  us  know  that  you  act  with  men  zealous 
to  assist  their  friends.  It  is  probable  then  that 
they  who  have  confidence  in  each  other  will 
unanimously  stand  and' fight;  but  they  who 
distrust  each  other  will  necessarily  be  every 
one  contriving  how  they  shall  the  soonest 
get  out  of  the  wsy.  Let  us  march  then,  my 
friends,  to  the  enemy  with  our  armed  cha- 
riots against  those  of  the  enemy  unarmed; 
with  our  cavalry  in  like  manner,  both  men  and 
hone  armed,  against  those  of  the  enemy  un- 
armed, in  order  to  a  close  engagement  The 
rest  of  the  foot  are  such  as  you  have  engaged 
already.  But  as  for  the  Egyptians,  they  are 
both  armed  and  formed  in  the  same  mannei 
both  equally  bad  ;  for  they  have  shields  larger, 
than  they  can  act  or  see  with,  and  being  formed 
a  hundred  in  depth,  it  is  evident  they  will 
hinder  one  another  from  fighting,  except  only 
a  veiy  few*  If  they  think  by  their  might  in 
rushing  on,  to  make  us  give  way,  they  must 
fint  sustain  our  horse,  and  such  weapons  as 
are  driven  on  them  by  the  force  of  horses ;  and 
if  any  of  them  make  shift  to  stand  this,  how 
will  they  be  able  to  engage  our  horse,  our  pha- 
lanx, and  our  turrets  at  the  same  time  1  For 
those  mounted  on  the  tumts  will  come  up  to 
OUT  assistance,  and  by  doing  execution  on  the 
enemy,  will  make  them,  instead  of  fighting,  be 
confounded,  and  not  know  what  to  do.  If  you 
think  that  you  are  still  in  want  of  anything, 
tell  it  me ;  for,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  we 
will  be  in  want  of  nothing.  And  if  any  one 
have  a  mind  to  say  any  thing,  let  him  speak; 
if  not,  go  your  ways  to  sacred  afiain ;  and 
having  made  your  prayera  to  the  gods,  to  whom 
we  have  sacrificed,  then  go  to  your  ranks ;  and 
let  every  one  of  you  remind  those  that  belong 
to  him  of  the  things  which  I  have  put  you  in 
mind  of.  And  let  every  one  make  it  appear  to 
those  whom  he  commands  that  he  is  worthy 
of  command,  by  showing  himself  fearless  in  his 
manner,  his  eonntenanoe,  and  his  words !" 
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L  Thxsk  men,  having  made  their  prayers  to 
the  god«y  went  away  to  their  ranks.     And  the 
aerrmnts  brought  meat  and  drink  to  Gyrus,  and 
to  those  that  were  with  him,  while  they  were 
Tel    taken     up   in   their  holy   rites.      Cyrus, 
standing  as   he  was,  and  beginning  with  an 
oflfering  to  the  godb,  took  his  dinner,  and  dis- 
tributed around  always  to  the  man  that  most 
wanted.     Then,  having  made  his  libations,  and 
prayed,  he  drank,  and   the  rest  that  were  with 
him  did  the  same.     After  this  was  done,  and 
he  had  made  supplication  to  Jove  Paternal,  to 
be  their  leader  and  support,   he  mounted  his 
horsey  and    ordered  those  about  him  to  do  the 
same.     All  they  that   were  with   Cyrus   were 
armed  with  the  same  arms  that  he  was ;  in 
scarlet    habits   brass   corslets,    brass   helmets, 
white  crests,   swords,  and  every   one  with  a 
nngle  spear,  made  \  of  the  corneMree.     Their 
horaes  were  armed  with  forehead-pieces,  breast* 
plates,    and    side-pieces,  and  these    served  as 
'  thigh-pieces  to  the  rider.     Thus  much  only  did 
the  arms  of  Cyrus  differ  from  the  others,  that 
these   were  done  over   with    a   gold   colour, 
but  those  of  Cyrus  cast  a  brightness  like  a 
mirror.     When   he  was  mounted,  and   stood 
looking  which  way  he  was  to  go,  it  thundered 
to  the  right :  he  then   said ;  *<  We  will  follow 
thee,  O  greatest  Jove!"     And  he  set  forward 
with  Chrysantas,  a  commander  of  horse,  and 
his  body  of  horse  on  his  right  hand,  and  Ara- 
sambas,  with  his  body  of  foot  on  his  left.     He 
gave  orders  that  all  should  have  their  eyes  to 
his  ensign,   and  follow  on  in  an  even  pace. 
His  ensign  was  a  golden  eagle  held  up  on  the 
top  of  a  long  lance.     And  this  remains  the 
ensign  of  the  Persian  king  to  this  day.   Before 
they  got  sight  of  the  enemy  he  made  the  army 
halt  three  times.     When  they  had  marched  on 
about  twenty  stadia,  they  began  then  to  observe 
the  enemies'  army  advancing ;  and  when  they 


were  all  in  view  of  each  other,  and  the  enemies 
found  that  they  exceeded  very  much  in  front  on 
both  aides,  then  making  their  own  phalanx 
halt,  for  otherwise  there  was  no  fetching  a 
compass  to  enclose  the  opposite  army,  they 
bout  themselves  in  order  to  take  that  compass, 
that  by  having  disposed  themselves  into  the 
form  of  the  letter  r,  on  each  side,  they  might 
engage  on  every  side  at  once. 

Cyrus  seeing  this,  did  not  slacken  his  pace 
for  it,  but  led  on  just  as  before :  and  taking 
notice  at  how  great  a  distance  on  each  side  they 
took  their  compass,  and  extended  their  wingtf 
around — •♦  Do  you  obiwrve/*  said  he, "  Chry- 
santas, where  they  Uke  their  compass  V 
"  Yes,"  said  Chrysantas,  "  and  I  wonder  at 
it,  for  to  me  they  seem  to  draw  off  their  wings 
very  far  from  their  own  phalanx/*  *»  Yes,  by 
Jove  !"said  Cyrus,  «<  and  from  ours  too ;  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 — It  is  plainly," 
said  he,  **  because  they  are  afraid,  in  case  their 
wings  get  near  to  us,  while  their  phalanx  is 
yet  at  a  distance,  that  we  shall  charge  them.*' 
Then  said  Chrysantas,  "How  will  they  be 
able  to  be  serviceable  to  one  another,  when 
they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  1" 
"  It  is  plain,"  said  Cyrus,  <*  that  when  their 
wings  have  gained  so  much  ground  as  to  be 
over  against  the  sides  of  our  army,  then  turn- 
ing themselves,  and  forming  in  front,  they  will 
march  on  us  on  every  side,  that  they  may  en- 
gage on  every  side  at  once."  "  And  do  you 
not  think  then,**  said  Chrysantes,  «  that  they 
contrive  well  1**  "  Yes,  with  respect  to  what 
they  see ;  but  with  respect  to  what  they  do  not 
see,  they  contrive  worse  than  if  they  adysnced 
on  us  with  their  wings.  But  do  you,  Arasam- 
bas,  lead  on  quietly  with  your  foot,  as  you  ob 
serve  that  I  do.  And  do  you,  Chrysantas, 
follow  on  with  your  horse  in  the  same  even- 
pace.    I  will  march  away  to  the  place  where  I 
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think  it  proper  to  begin  the  engagement,  and 
as  I  paaa  on  I  will  view  how  we  stand  disposed 
in  eveiy  part  After  I  get  to  the  place,  and 
when  we  are  marching  up  against  each  other  I 
will  begin  the  hymn,  and  do  you  foilow  me. 
When  we  are  engaged  with  the  enemy,  you 
will  perceive  it,  for  I  reckon  there  will  be  no 
small  noise  and  rout  Then  will  Abradatas  set 
forward  to  charge  the  enemy  with  his  chariots, 
for  so  it  shall  be  told  him  to  do.  You  must 
follow  up  immediately  after  the  chariots,  for 
by  this  means  we  shall  fall  on  the  enemy  while 
they  are  the  most  in  disorder.  I  will  be  my- 
self at  hand,  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  pursue  them, 
if  the  gods  so  please.'' 

Having  said  this,  and  transmitted  the  word, 
which  was  this, «  Jove  our  Saviour  and  Lead- 
er !"  he  then  marched :  «nd  taking  his  way 
between  the  chariots  and  corslet-men,  and 
looking  on  some  of  the  men  that  were  in  their 
ranks,  he  then  said ;  "  My  friends,  how  pleas- 
ing it  is  to  see  your  countenances !"  Then  to 
others  he  said  ;  **  Consider,  my  friends,  that  our 
present  contest  is  not  only  for  victory  to  day, 
but  to  maintain  the  victory  we  gained  before, 
and  for  all  manner  of  happy  success  hereafter." 
Then  coming  up  with  others,  he  said  :  "  From 
henceforward,  my  friends,  we  shall  have  no 
cause  to  blame  the  gods,  for  they  have  put  it 
m  our  power  to  acquire  many  great  advantages 
to  ourselves.  But  then  my  friends,  let  us  be 
brave."  To  others  he  spoke  thus :  **  My 
friends,  to  what  nobler  society  of  ftiendship 
can  we  ever  invite  one  another  than  to  the 
present  1  for  it  is  now  in  our  power,  by  being 
brave  men,  to  confer  on  each  other  beneiita  in 
great  number."  And  to  others  again  thus  :  •<  I 
believe  you  know,  my  friends,  that  the  prizes 
now  lie  before  you.  And  to  the  victors  they 
are  these :  to  pursue,  to  deal  their  blows,  to 
kill,  to  reap  great  advantage,  to  gain  praise,  to 
be  free,  and  to  rule.  But  the  reverse  of  these, 
it  is  plain,  will  be  the  lot  of  the  cowardly. 
Whoever  therefore  has  a  kindness  for  himself, 
let  him  fight  after  my  example,  for  I  will  not 
willingly  admit  of  any  thing  mean  or  base  in 
my  behaviour."  When  he  came  up  with 
others  that  had  been  in  the  engagement  with 
him  before,  he  said  :  "  And  to  you,  my  friends, 
what  should  I  say  ?  for  you  know  how  those 
that  are  brave  in  action,  paRs  the  day,  and  how 
those  do  it  that  are  cowardly." 

When  he  had  got  over  againnt  Abradatas,  as 
he  passed  along  he  stopped.     And  Abradatas 


delivering  the  reins  to  the  driver,  came  to  him, 
and  several  others  that  were  posted  near,  and 
belonged  both  to  the  foot  and  to  the  chariots^ 
ran  to  him;  and  when  they  were  come,  ha 
■poke  to  them  in  this  manner :  «<  As  joa  de- 
sired, Abradatas,  the  gods  have  vouchsafed  to 
grant  the  principal  rank  amongst  all  us  allies 
to  those  that  are  with  you.  And  when  it 
comes  to  be  your  part  to  engage,  remember 
that  the  Persians  are  to  see  you,  and  to  follow 
you,  and  not  sufier  you  to  engage  alone." 
Then  Abradatas  said  •  «  Afiairs  here  with  us, 
Cyrus,  seem  to  stand  on  a  good  footing,  but 
our  flanks  disturb  me ;  for  along  our  flanks  I 
observe  are  extended  the  enemies'  wings  that 
are  very  strong,  and  consist  of  chariots  and  all 
other  military  strength :  but  of  ours  there  is 
nothing  opposed  to  them  but  chariots ;  so  that,*' 
said  he,  «  had  I  not  obtained  this  post  by  the 
lot,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  here ;  so  much 
do  I  think  myself  in  the  safest  station."  Then 
Cyrus  said :  «  If  things  are  on  a  good  footing 
with  you,  be  at  ease  as  to  them ;  for,  with  the 
help  of  the  gods,  I  will  show  you  our  flanks 
entirely  clear  of  the  enemy.  And  do  not  yoa 
attack  the  enemy,  I  charge  you,  before  you  see 
those  people  flying  that  you  are  now  afraid  of. 
(Thus  presumptuously  did  he  talk  of  the  ap- 
proaching engagement,  though  at  other  times 
he  was  not  presumptuous  in  his  discourse.) 
But  when  you  see  these  men  flying,  then  count 
on  it  that  I  am  at  hand,  and  begin  your  attack, 
for  you  will  then  deal  with  the  enemy  while 
they  are  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and  your 
own  men  in  the  most  heart.  But,  while  you 
have  leisure,  Abradatas,  drive  along  by  your 
own  chariots,  and  exhort  your  people  to  the 
attack.  Give  them  courage  by  your  counte- 
nance, raise  them  with  hopes,  and  inspire  thorn 
with  emulation  to  appear  the  bravest  smont^st 
all  that  belong  to  the  chariots :  for  be  assured 
that  if  things  fall  out  thus,  they  will  all  say, 
for  the  future,  that  nothing  is  more  profitable 
than  virtue  and  bravery."  Abradatas,  mount- 
ing his  chariot  drove  along,  and  put  these 
tilings  in  execution. 

But  Cyrus,  moving  on  again,  when  he  came 
to  the  left,  where  Hystaspes  wan  with  half  the 
Persian  horse,  calling  him  by  his  name,  said  ; 
"  HyRtas|)eR,  you  now  see  a  work  for  your 
quickneps  in  the  execution  of  business ;  for,  if 
we  are  beforehand  with  the  enemy  in  charging 
and  doing  execution  on  them,  we  shall  not  lose 
a  man."     Hystaspes  laughing  at  this,  said : 
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•We  will   take  care  of  thoie  that  are  OYer 
tgaiost   Qs;    do    you    gite   aome  othen   the 
charge  of   those  that  are  on  our  flanka,  that 
dKT    likewise    may    not    be    idle."      Then 
CjroB  said :  <*  I  am  going  to  thoae  myself. 
But  remember  this,  Hystaspes,  whiehever  of 
ns  it   is  that  the  gods  favour   with  Tictory, 
if  the  enemy  make  a  stand   any  where,   let 
US  always  join  in  with  oar  foreee,  and  charge 
where  the  fight  oontinuea.*'     Haring  said  this 
he  moTed  on,  and,  when  in  his  passage  he  got 
to  the  flank,   and  to  the  commander  of  the 
cbariota  that  were  there  posted,  he  said   to 
him  :  •*  I    am  come  to  your  assistance ;   but 
when  you  perceive  us  to  have  made  oar  attack 
at  the   extremities,  then  Jo  yoo  endeavour  at 
the  same  time,  to  make  your  way  through  the 
enemy,  for  you  will  be  mnch  safer  when  you 
are  at  larg^  than  while  you  are  enclosed  within 
them."     Then  passing  on,  when  he  got  behind 
the  wagons  he  ordered  Artagersas  and   Phar- 
noQchiu,  each  with  his  thousand  men,  one  of 
loot,  and  the  other  of  horse,  there  to  remain. 
«■  And  when  you  perceive,"  said  he,  <«  that  I 
have  made  my  attack  on  those  that  are  posted 
orer  against  our  right  wing,  then  do  you  charge 
those  that  are  over  against  you.     You  will  en- 
gage them  by  their  wing  and  in  flank,  where  an 
army  is  the  weakest,  and  with  your  own  men 
formed  into  a  phalanx,  that  you  yourselves  may 
be  in  that  form  and  disposition  which  is  the 
strongest     Then  the  enemy's  horse,  as  you 
see,  are  the  hindmost     By  all  means  therefore 
advance  the  body  of  camels  on  them,  and  be 
assured  that  before  you  come  to  engage  yon 
will  see  the  enemy  in  a  ridiculous  condition." 
Cyrus,  having  finished  these  aiiairs,  went  on  to 
the  right  wing. 

And  GroBsus,  judging  that  his  phalanx  that 
he  marched  with  was  now  nearer  to  the  enemy 
than  his  extended  wings,  gave  the  signal  to  the 
wings  to  march  no  £irther  on,  bat  to  turn  about 
in  the  station  they  were  in.  And  as  they  all 
stood  &cing  the  army  of  Cyrus,  he  gave  them 
die  signal  to  march  to  the  enemy.  And  thus 
three  phalanxes  advanced  on  the  army  of  Cyrus ; 
one  in  front,  and,  of  the  other  two,  one  on  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left ;  so  that  a 
very  great  terror  seized  the  whole  army  of 
Cyrus.  For,  just  like  a  little  brick  placed 
within  a  large  one,  so  was  the  army  of  Cyrus 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  with  dteir  horse, 
their  heavy-srmed  men,  their  shield-men, 
archen,  and  chariots,  on  every  side,  except  on 


th«  rear.  However,  when  Cyrus  gave  thu  sig^ 
nal  they  all  turned  and  fiiced  the  enemy ;  and 
there  was  a  deep  silence  on  every  side,  in  ex^ 
peetation  and  concern  for  the  event  As  sdOh 
as  Cyrus  thought  it  the  proper  time  he  begah 
the  hymn,  and  the  whole  army  sung  it  with  him. 
After  this  they  all  of  them  together  made  a 
shout  to  the  god  of  battle. 

Then  Cyrus  breke  out,  and  instantly  with  hii 
horse,  taking  the  enemy  in  flank,  fell  on  thetd 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  foot  that  were  with 
him,  in  order  of  battle,  followed  immediately, 
and  they  enclosed  the  enemy  on  each  side  ;  so 
that  they  had  very  much  the  advantage  .*  for 
with  a  phalanx  of  their  own  they  charged  the 
enemy  on  their  wing,  so  that  the  enemy  pre- 
sently fled  with  the  utmost  speed.  As  sood 
as  Artagersas  perceived  that  Cyrus  was  engage 
ed,  he  attacked  on  the  left,  making  the  cameli 
advance  as  Cyrus  had  ordered ;  and  the  enemy's 
horses,  even  at  a  great  distance,  were  not  able 
to  stand  them,  but  some  of  them  run  madly 
away,  some  started  from  their  ranks,  and  otheri 
f«ll  foul  of  one  another,  for  thus  are  horse* 
always  served  by  camels.  Artagersas,  with 
his  men  formed,  charged  in  good  order  the 
enemy  that  were  in  confusion.  And  thtf 
chariots,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  fell  on  at 
the  same  time.  Many  of  the  enemy  that  fled 
from  the  chariots  were  killed  by  those  who 
pursued  the  wing,  and  many  of  them  in  their 
flight  from  these,  were  met  by  the  chariots. 

Abradatas  then  delayed  no  longer,  but  cry* 
ing  out  with  his  vehemence,  "  Follow  me,  my 
friends !"  rushed  on,  without  sparing  hii 
horses  in  any  sort,  but  with  the  spur  fetched  A 
great  deal  of  blood  from  them.  His  other 
charioteers  broke  out  with  him.  The  chariotil 
of  the  enemy  immediately  fled  before  them^ 
some  of  them  taking  up  their  men  that  mountM 
them,  and  some  leaving  them  behind.  Then 
Abradatas,  making  his  way  directly  through 
these,  fell  on  the  Egyptian  phalanx,  and  they 
that  were  placed  in  order  near  him  fell  on  with 
him.  On  many  other  occasions  it  has  been 
made  evident,  that  no  phalanx  can  be  of  greater 
strength  than  when  it  is  made  up  of  joint  com- 
batants that  are  friends:  and  it  was  made 
evident  on  this ;  for  the  companions  and  table 
acquaintance  of  Abradatas  attacked  jointly  with 
him ;  but  the  other  drivers,  when  they  saw  the 
Egyptians  in  a  compact  body  stand  th^ 
ground,  turned  ott  to  the  chariots  that  were 
flying  and  pursued  them;  thtf  Egyptian 
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not  being  able  to  make  way,  becauee  thej  who 
were  on  every  aide  of  Ihem  stood  their  grounds 
They  that  were  with  Abradatas  therefore  in 
that  part  where  they  fell  on,  running  on  those 
that  stood  against  them,  overturned  them  by 
the  rapid  course  of  the  horses ;  and  those  that 
fell  they  tore  to  pieces,  both  men  and  arms, 
horses  and  wheels,  and  whatever  the  scythes 
caught  hold  of  they  cut  their  way  through  by 
force,  whether  arms  or  bodies  of  men.  In  this 
inexpressible  confusion,  the  wheels  making 
their  way  by  jolts  over  heaps  of  all  kinds, 
Abradatas  fell,  as  did  likewise  the  rest  that 
broke  in  with  him.  And  here  were  these  brave 
men  cut  down  and  killed. 

The  Persians  who  followed  up  after  them, 
foUotring  on  those  that  were  in  disorder,  where 
Abradatas  and  hb  men  had  broken  in,  did 
execution  on  them.  But  where  the  Egyp- 
tians were  undisturbed,  (and  of  these  there 
were  great  numbers,)  they  marched  up  against 
the  Persians.  Here  began  a  terrible  combat 
of  lances,  javelins,  and  swords;  and  the 
Egyptians  had  the  advantage,  both  by  their 
multitude  and  by  their  arms,  for  their  lances 
were  very  strong  and  of  great  length,  (such  as 
they  yet  use  at  this  day,)  and  their  large  shields 
were  a  better  defence  to  them  than  coralets  and 
the  smaller  sort  of  shield ;  and  being  fastened 
to  their  shoulders,  were  of  service  to  them  to 
make  the  strongest  push.  Therefore,  closing 
their  large  shields  together,  they  moved  and 
pushed  on.  The  Persians  holding  their 
smaller  sort  of  shields  in  their  hands  at  arm's 
length,  were  not  able  to  sustain  them,  but 
retreated  gradually,  dealing  and  receiving 
blows,  till  they  came  to  the  engines.  When 
they  got  thither,  the  Egyptians  were  again 
galled  from  the  turrets.  And  they  that  were 
in  the  rear  of  all  would  not  suffer  either  the 
archen  or  javelin-men  to  fly ;  but,  holding  their 
■words  at  them,  forced  them  to  shoot  and  to 
throw.  And  great  havoc  and  destruction  there 
was  of  men,  great  clashing  of  arms  and  weapons 
of  all  kinds,  and  great  noise  of  people,  some 
calling  to  each  other,  some  making  exhorta- 
tions, and  some  calling  on  the  gods. 

On  this  Cyrus,  pursuing  those  that  were  op- 
posite him,  came  up ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
Persians  forced  from  their  station,  he  was 
grieved,  and  knowing  that  he  could  by  no  other 
means  sooner  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
forward,  than  by  riding  ronnd,  and  getting  to 
their  rear,  he  commanded  those  that  were  with 


him  to  follow.  He  rode  round,  and  came  op 
with  their  rear,  where  his  men,  charging  them, 
fell  on  them  as  their  backs  were  turned,  and 
killed  a  great  many.  The  Egyptians,  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  this,  cried  out  that  the  enemj 
was  behind  them,  and,  in  this  distress,  faced 
about  Here  foot  and  horse  fought  promiscu- 
ously, and  a  man  falling  under  Gyrus'  horse, 
and  being  trampled  on,  struck  his  sword  into 
the  horse's  belly :  the  horse,  thus  wounded, 
tossed  and  staggered,  and  threw  Cyrus  oC 
On  this  occasion,  one  might  see  of  what  advan- 
tage it  was  for  a  ruler  to  have  the  love  of  thoee 
that  are  under  his  command ;  for  all  immedi- 
ately cried  out,  fell  on,  and  fought ;  they  pushed, 
and  were  themselves  pushed  in  their  turn ;  they 
gave  blows,  and  received  them ;  and  one  of  the 
attendanto  of  Cyrus,  leaping  from  his  horse, 
mounted  Cyrus  on  him.  When  Cyrus  wae 
mounted  he  perceived  that  the  Egyptians  were 
now  hard  pressed  on  every  side,  for  Hystaspee 
was  come  up  with  the  Peraian  hoise,  ana 
Chrysantas  in  like  manner.  But  he  would  not 
now  suffer  them  to  fall  on  the  Egyptian  ph»> 
lanx,  but  to  gall  them  with  arrows  and  javelins 
at  a  distance ;  this  he  gave  them  orders  to  d<^ 
Then,  in  riding  round,  as  he  came  up  to  the 
engines,  he  thought  it  proper  to  mount  a  turret 
to  view  whether  any  body  of  the  enemy  made 
a  stand  and  fought  When  he  had  got  up  he 
saw  the  whole  plain  full  of  horses,  men,  and 
chariots,  some  flying,  some  pursuing,  some  vic- 
torious, some  defeated,  the  enemy  flying,  and 
his  own  men  conquering.  But  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  discover,  in  any  part,  any  that 
stood  but  the  Egyptians ;  and  these,  when  they 
were  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  forming  themselves 
into  a  circle,  with  their  arms  turned  to  the  view 
of  their  enemy,  sat  quietly  under  the  shelter  of 
their  shields,  no  longer  acted,  but  suflered 
in  a  cruel  manner. 

Cyrus  being  struck  with  admiration  of  these 
men,  and  touched  with  pity  that  such  brave 
men  should  perish,  made  all  those  retreat  that 
engaged  against  them,  and  suffered  none  to  con- 
tinue fighting.  He  then  sent  to  them  a  herald 
to  ask,  «  whether  they  intended  to  be  all  de- 
stroyed for  men  that  had  deserted  and  betrayed 
them,  or  whether  they  choose  to  be  saved  with 
the  reputation  of  being  brave  menl**  Their 
reply  was  this :  «  How  can  we  obtain  safety 
and  be  reputed  brave  1"  Then  Cyrus  again 
said :  -  Because  we  see  that  you  are  the  only 
men  that 'stand  your  groond  and  dare  fight !" 
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■But  then,"  said  the  Egyptians, «  whnt  is  that 
«e  can    handsomely   do   and  obtain  safety !" 
Cyms  to  this  said :  « If  yon  cnn  obtain  it  with- 
•Qt  betraying  any  of  your  allies  and  friends ;  if 
TOO  deliver   up  yoor  arms  to  us,  and  become 
friends  to  those  who  choose  to  save  yon,  when 
it  is  in  their  power  to  destroy  you."     Having 
heard  this»  they   asked  this  question ;  •<  If  we 
become  yoar  friends,  Cyras,  how  will  you  think 
it  to  deal  with  usV    Cyms  replied:   «Both 
to  do  yon  good  offices,  and  to   receive  them 
from  you."     Then  the  Egyptians  again  asked : 
-What    good  offices  V     And   to  this  Cyrus 
said  :    «*  As  long  as  the  war  continues  I  will 
give  you  larger  pay   than  you   now  receive ; 
when  ^e  have  peace,  to  eveiy  one  of  you  that 
will  stay   with  me   I  will  give  lands,  cities, 
women,  and  servants."     The  Egyptians  hear- 
Bg  this,  ••  begged  that  they  might  be  exempted 
from  engaging  in  the  war  with  him   against 
Croesus :  for  he  was  the  only  one,"  they  said, 
••  that  they  forgave."     But,  consenting  to  all 
the  rest,  they  on  both  sides  pledged  their  faith 
leciprocally.     The  Egyptians  that  then  remain- 
'    ed  continue  still  to  this  day  faithful  to  the  king. 
•  And  Cyrus  gave  them  the  cities  Larissa  and 
Cyllene,  that  are  called  the  cities  of  the  Egyp- 
ttans,  and  lie  up  in  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cuma,  near  the  sea ;  and   their  pos- 
'  terity  have  them  at  this  day  in  their  possesion. 
Cyms  having  performed  all  these  things,  and 
it  now  growing  dark,  retreated,  and  he  encamp- 
ed at  Thybamu    In  this  battle  the  Egyptians 
only,  of  all  the  enemy *s  people,  gained  reputa- 
^    tion ;  and  of  those  that  were   with  Cyrus,  the 
Persian  cavalry  were  thought  to  have  been  the 
best ;  so  that  the  same  sort  of  arms  that  Cyras 
at  that  time  equipped  his  horsemen  with  con- 
tinue yet  in  use.     The  chariots  that  carried 
scythes  gained  likewise  gpreat  fame ;  so  that  this 
remains  yet  the  chariots  for  war  in  use  with 
the  prince  still  reigning  on  in  succession.     The 
csmels  did  no  more  than  frighten  the  horses ; 
they  that  mounted   them  did  no  execution  on 
the  horsemen ;  nor  were  they  any   of  them 
themselves  killed  by  the  horsemen,  for  no  horse 
would  come  near  them.    This  was  then  reckon- 
ed of  use ;  but  no  brave  man  will  breed  a  camel 
for  his  own  mounting,  nor  exercise  and  manage 
them,  as  intending  to  serve  in  war  on  them ; 
so  that,  Uking  up  their  old  form  again,  they 
keep  in  the  baggage-train.     Cyras'  men  having 
takea  their  suppers,  and  placed  their  guards  as 
was  proper,  went  to  net 


.  IT.  But  CroBsus  immediately  fled  with  his 
army  to  Sardis.  The  other  nations  retreated 
as  frr  as  they  could  in  the  night,  taking  their 
several  ways  home.  As  soon  as  it  was  day 
Cyras  led  Xh^  army  to  Sardis ;  and  when  he  got 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  place  he  raised  engines, 
as  intending  to  form  an  attack  on  the  walls,  and 
provided  ladders.  Whilst  he  was  doing  these 
things,  the  next  night,  he  made  the  Chaldeans 
and  Persians  mount  that  part  of  the  Sardinian 
fortifications  that  was  thought  the  most  inacces- 
sible ;  and  a  certain  Persian  led  them  the  way, 
who  had  been  a  slave  to  one  of  the  garrisons  in 
the  citadel,  and  had  learat  the  descent  down  to 
the  river  and  the  ascent  from  it  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  heights  above  were  taken, 
all  the  Lydians  fled  from  the  walls,  all  shifting 
for  themselves  as  they  were  able.  Cyms,  as 
soon  as  it  was  day,  entered  the  city,  and  gave 
out  orders  that  no  one  should  stir  from  his  rank. 
Croesus,  shut  up  in  his  palace,  called  out  on 
Cyrus ;  but  Cyras,  leaving  a  guard  on  Croesus, 
turned  ofl*,  and  mounted  up  to  the  castle  that 
was  taken. 

And  when  he  saw  the  Persians  keeping 
guard  there,  as  became  them,  and  the  arms  of 
the  Chaldeans  left  alone,  (for  they  themselves 
were  ran  down  to  plunder  the  houses,)  he  pre- 
sently summoned  their  commanders,  and  bade 
them  quit  the  army  immediately  ; «  for  I  cannot 
bear,''  said  he,  **  to  see  disorderly  men  get  the 
advantage  of  others.  And  be  it  known  to  you," 
said  he,  «<  I  was  providing  to  manage  so,  as  to 
make  all  the  Chaldeans  pronounce  those  for- 
tunate and  happy  that  engaged  with  me  in  the 
war ;  but  now,"  said  he,  «  do  not  wonder  if 
somebody  superior  to  you  in  strength  happen 
to  meet  with  you  as  you  go  off"  The  Chal- 
deans hearing  this,  were  in  great  terror,  begged 
him  to  allay  his  anger,  and  said,  «  That  they 
would  restore  him  all  the  rich  effects  they  had 
taken.  He  told  them,  «  That  he  was  not  in 
any  want  of  them ;  but,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
would  ease  me  of  my  trouble  and  concern,  give 
up  all  that  you  have  got  to  those  that  keep 
guard  in  the  castle ;  for  when  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  find  that  the  orderly  are  the  better  for 
their  being  so,  all  will  be  well  with  me."  The 
Chaldeans  did  as  Cyras  had  commanded  them, 
and  they  that  had  been  obedient  to  their  orders 
got  a  great  many  rich  effects  of  all  kinds.  Then 
Cyras,  having  encamped  his  men  towaids  that 
part  of  the  city  that  he  thought  the  most  con- 
venient, gave  them  all  orders  to  stand  to  theur 
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anus  and  Uk«  their  dinnen ;  and,  luTing  done 
i^foih  be  ordered  CrcMiis  to  be  brought  to  him. 

CrcBsuB,  es  toon  as  he  saw  Cyrus,  said ; 
«  4oy  and  happiness  to  you,  my  sovereign  lord ! 
fyf,  from  henceforward,  fortune  has  ordered 
ypu  to  receiTe  that  name,  and  me  to  give  it 
you."  ••  The  same  I  wish  to  you,  Crcesus," 
said  he, «  since  we  are  men  both  of  us.  But 
CrcBsus,''  said  he,  «  would  you  give  me  a  little 
advice  1"  '<  I  wish,  Cyrus,'*  said  he,  **  that  I 
were  able  to  find  any  good  for  you,  for  I  ber 
lieve  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  myselfl" 
<«Here  then,  .Crossus,"  said  he,  «*  observing 
that  the  soldiers,  afiter  having  undergone  many 
fatigues,  and  run  many  dangers,  reckon  them- 
selves now  in  possession  of  the  richest  city  in 
Asia,  next  to  Babylon,  I  think  it  fit  that  they 
should  receive  some  profit  in  return:  for  I 
qiake  account,"  said  he,  "  that,  unless  they  re- 
ceive some  fruit  of  their  labours,  I  shall  not 
ha^e  them  long  obedient  to  my  orders ;  but  I 
am  not  willing  to  give  them  up  the  city  to  plun- 
der :  for  I  believe  that  the  city  would  be  des- 
troyed by  it :  and,  in  a  plunder,  I  know  very 
well  that  the  worst  of  our  men  would  have  the 
advantage  of  the  best."  Crossus,  hearing  this, 
said ;  «  Allow  me,"  said  he,  "  to  speak  to  such 
of  the  Lydians  as  I  think  fit,  and  to  tell  them 
that  I  have  prevailed  with  you  not  to  plunder, 
nor  to  suffer  our  wives  and  children  to  be  taken 
from  us ;  but  have  promised  you,  that  in  lieu 
of  these  you  shall  certainly  have  from  the  Ly- 
dians, of  their  own  accord,  whatever  there  is  of 
worth  and  value  in  Sardis.  For  when  they  hear 
thia,  I  know  they  will  bring  out  whatever  there 
is  here  of  value  in  the  poeRession  either  of  man 
or  woman.  And  yet  by  the  time  the  year  is 
completed,  the  city  will  be  again  in  like  manner 
full  of  things  of  value  in  great  abundance :  but 
if  you  plunder  it,  you  will  have  all  manner  of 
arts,  that  are  called  the  springf  of  riches,  and 
of  all  things  valuable,  destroyed.  And  then  you 
are  still  at  liberty,  after  you  have  seen  this,  to 
come  and  consult  whether  you  shall  plunder  the 
dty  or  no.  Send,"  said  he, « in  the  first  place, 
to  my  treasurers,  and  let  your  guards  take 
them  from  those  that  have  the  keeping  them 
for  me." 

Cyrus  agreed  to  act  in  all  things  as  Cnssus 
said :  «  But  by  all  means,"  said  he,  "  toll  me 
how  things  have  fallen  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  answers  you  receive  on  your  application  to 
the  Celphian  oraclf  \  for  you  are  said  to  have 
paid  th«  Qtmnst  devotion  to  ApoUo,  and  to 


have  done  every  thing  at  his  persuasion."  «<  In- 
deed, Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  I  could  wish  that 
things  stood  thus  with  me;  but  now  have  I 
gone  on  immediately  from  the  beginning  doingp 
things  in  direct  opposiuon  to  Apollo.*'  «« How 
so  1"  said  Cyrus ;  «  pray  inform  me ;  for  you 
tell  me  things  that  are  unaccountable."  ••  Be* 
cause,"  said  he,  "  in  the  first  place  neglecting 
to  consult  the  god  in  what  I  wanted,  I  made 
trial  of  him  whether  he  was  able  to  tell  the 
truth.  Now,  not  only  a  god,  but  even  mei» 
that  are  of  worth,  when  they  find  themselves 
distrusted,  have  no  kindness  for  those  that  dis- 
trust them.  And  after  he  had  found  me  doing 
things  that  were  absurd,  and  knew  that  I  was 
at  a  great  distance  from  Delphi,  then  I  sent  to 
consult  concerning  my  having  sons.  He  at  first 
made  me  no  answer ;  but  by  my  sending  him 
many  presenta  of  gold,  and  many  of  silver,  and 
by  making  multitudes  of  sacrifices,  I  had  ren- 
dered him  propitious  to  me,  as  I  thought ;  and 
he  then,  on  my  consulting  him  what  I  should 
do  that  I  might  have  sons,  answered,  **  that  I 
should  have  them."  And  I  had  them ;  for 
neither  in  this  did  he  deal  falsely  with  me. 
But  when  I  had  them,  they  were  of  no  advan- 
tage to  me,  for  one  of  them  continues  damb, 
and  he  that  was  the  best  of  them  perished  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.  Being  afiiicted  with  the 
misfortune  of  my  sons,  I  sent  again,  and  in- 
quired of  the  god  what  to  do,  that  I  might  paes 
the  remainder  of  my  life  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner 1  and  he  made  answer,  <  O  Croesus !  by 
the  knowledge  of  thyself,  thou  will  pass  thy  { 
days  in  happiness !'  When  I  heard  this  oracle, 
I  was  pleased  with  it :  for  I  thought  he  had 
granted  me  happiness,  by  commanding  me  to 
do  the  easiest  thing  that  could  be ;  for  of  the 
rest  of  men,  some  I  thought  it  was  possible  for 
one  to  know,  and  some  not,  but  that  every  man 
knew  what  he  was  himselt  After  this,  during 
the  whole  time  that  I  oontinned  in  peace,  and 
after  the  death  of  my  son,  I  accused  my  fortune 
in  nothing.  But  when  I  was  persuaded  by 
the  Assyrian  to  make  war  on  you,  I  fell  into 
all  manner  of  dangers,  but  came  off  safe  without 
getting  any  harm.  Now,  neither  in  this  can  I  lay 
any  thing  to  the  god's  charge ;  for  after  I  knew 
myself  not  to  be  sufiScient  to  make  war  with  you 
with  the  help  of  the  god,  I  came  off  with  safety, 
both  myself  and  those  that  attended  me.  But 
then  again,  being  as  it  were  dissolved  by  the 
riches  I  was  possessed  of,by  those  that  begged  roe 
to  be  their  chief  by  the  pnsenta  they  made  me. 
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•Bd  lijaMitiwt  w  Oattary  toM  om^  that  if  I 

vould  Uke  on  me  the  comnumd,  all  mas  would 

olwy  ma,  and  I  abouU  lia  the  gnataat  of  man  ; 

and  iMing  paSed  up  by  diacoaiaea  of  thia  kind, 

aa  nil  the  kinga  pround  choia  mo  thair  chief  in 

thn  iMmr,  I  accepted  the  command*  aa  if  I  wem 

anffieiont  to  be  the  first  of  man,  ignoiant  of 

Bjrnel^  in  imaginiof  that  I  waa  able  to  ouke 

war  with  you ;  you  who,  in  tha  first  place  are 

deaeended  from  the  gods,  are  bom  of  a  raoe  of 

kinga,  and  have  been,  from  a  boy,  exercised  to 

virtue.     But  of  n^  own  ancestoia,  tha  first 

that  reigned,  I  have  bean),  became  a  king  and 

a  freeman  at  the  same  time.     Having  been 

therefore,"  said  he,  « thus  ignorant,  I  am  justly 

paniahed  for  it:  but  now,"  said  be, ««  Gyrus,  I 

know  myselt    And  can  yon  yet  think  that  the 

words  of  Apollo  are  true,  that,  by  knowing 

mjaelf,  I  shall  be  happy  1     Of  you  I  make  tha 

inquiry,  fi>r  thia  reason,  becauae  yeu  seem  to 

me  to  be  the  best  able  to  guess  at  it  at  this 

time,  for  you  can  make  it  good.*' 

Than  Cyrus  said :  **  Do  yon  give  me  your 
opinion,  Crmsus,  on  ibis ;  for,  taking  into  con- 
sideration your  former  happiness,  I  have  com- 
passion for  you,  and  now  give  up  into  your 
possession  the  wife   that  you   have,  together 
with  your  daughters,  (for  daughters  I  hear  you 
have,)  your  friends,  servants,  and   table  that 
you  used  to  keep,  but  eombats  and  wars  I  cut 
you  off  from."  "  By  Jove !  then,"  said  Crmsus, 
I  « consult  no  &rther  to   make   me -an  answer 
,  concerning  my   happiness ;  for  I   tell  you  al- 
ready, if  you  do  these  things  for  me  that  you 
say  yon  will,  that  then  I  am  already  in  posses- 
sion of  that  eourae  of  life  that  others  have,  by 
my  confossion,  thought  the  bappieat,  and  I 
shall  continue  on  in  it"     Then  Cyrus  said : 
"  Who  is  he  that  is  in  poeseasioa  of  that  happy 
course  of  life  V*    «  My  own  wife,  Cyrus,"  said 
he ;  «<  for  aha  shared  equally  with   me  in  all 
tender,  good,  pleasing,  and  agreeable  things ; 
but  in  tha  cares  about  the  auccaas  of  these 
things  in  wars  and  battles,  she  shared  not  at 
alL    80  that,  in  my  opinion,  yon  provide  for 
me  in  the  manner  that  1  did  for  tha  person 
that,  of  all  omnkind,  I  loved  the  most ;  so  that 
I  thtak  myself  indebted  to  Apollo  in  some  for- 
ther  presents  of  gratitude  and  thanks."     Cy- 
rus, hearing  this  diacourse,  admired  his  good 
hnmoor :  and  he  carKed  him  about  with  him 
wherever  ha  want,  either  thinking  that  he  was 
of  use»  or  reckoning  it  tha  aafoat  way  to  do  so* 
Thnat^y  want  to  mA 


m.  The  next  day  Oyrae,  aalllng  tagathar 
his  friends  and  the  commanders  of  the  army, 
orderad  soma  of  tham  to  receive  the  treasuvee, 
and  aoma  to  take  from  amongst  all  the  riohea 
that  Crcesua  should  delrter  up,  first,  for  the 
gods,  such  of  them  as  the  magi  should  direct ; 
then  to  receive  the  vest,  put  it  into  ohesu,  and 
pack  it  up  in  tha  wagons,  putting  the  wagona 
to  tha  lot,  and  so  to  oonvay  it  wharsver  they 
want,  that,  whea  opportunity  served,  they  might 
every  one  receive  their  deeerved  share.  These 
DMn  did  so  accordingly. 

And  Cyras,  calliag  to  some  of  his  servanta 
that  were  there  attending  him,  "Tell  me,** 
said  he,  **  has  any  of  you  seen  Abradatas '?  for 
I  admire  that  he,  who  was  so  frequently  in  our 
company  before,  now  doee  not  appear."  One 
of  the  servants  therefore  replied :  "  My  sove- 
reign, it  is  becauae  he  is  not  living,  but  died  in 
the  battle  as  he  broke  in  with  his  chariot  on 
the  Egyptians.  All  the  rest  of  them,  except 
his  particular  companions,  they  say,  turned  off 
when  they  saw  the  Egyptian's  compact  body. 
His  wife  is  now  said  to  have  taken  up  his  dead 
body,  to  have  placed  it  in  the  carriage  that  she 
herself  was  conveyed  in,  and  to  have  brought 
it  hither,  to  some  placo  on  the  river  Pactolus, 
and  her  servants  they  say  are  digging  a  grave 
for  the  deceased  on  a  certain  elevation.  They 
say  that  his  wife,  after  having  set  him  out  with 
all  the  ornaments  she  has,  is  sitting  on  the 
ground  vrith  his  head  on  her  knees."  Cyrua 
hearing  this,  gave  himself  a  blow  on  the  thigh, 
mounted  his  horse  preeently,  at  a  leap,  and 
taking  with  him  a  thoasand  horse,  rode  away 
to  this  scene  of  affliction  ;  but  gave  orders  to 
Gadatas  and  Gobryas  to  take  with  them  all 
the  rich  omamenta  proper  for  a  friend  and  an 
excellent  man  deceased,  and  to  follow  after 
him ;  and  whoever  had  herds  of  cattle  with  him, 
he  ordered  tham  to  take  both  oxen,  and  horses, 
and  sheep,  in  g^ood  number,  and  to  bring  them 
away  to  the  place  where,  by  inquiry,  they 
should  find  him  to  be,  that  he  might  sacriBca 
there  to  Abradataa. 

As  soon  as  be  saw  the  woman  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  dead  body  there  lying,  he  shed 
tears  at  the  afflicting  sight,  and  said :  •«  Alas ! 
thou  brave  and  faithful  soul !  hast  thou  left  usT 
— and  art  thou  gone  1"  At  the  same  time  he 
took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  the  hand  of  the 
deceased  came  away,  for  it  had  been  cut  off  with 
a  sword  by  the  Egyptians.  He,  at  the  sight 
of  this  beoama  yet  much  HMne  ooBoaraed  tiian 
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iiefbre.  Tlie  womin  ihridked  oat  in  a  lunentap 
ble  manner,  and,  taking  the  hand  from  Cyroa, 
kiwad  it,  fitted  it  to  ita  proper  place  again  aa 
well  aa  ahe  coultf,  and  said :  **  Tiie  reat,  Cyroa, 
Ib  in  the  aame  condition ;  but  what  need  yon 
aee  it  ? — And  I  know  that  I  waa  not  one  of  the 
leaat  concerned  in  these  his  aufieringa ;  and, 
perhapa,  you  were  not  leas  ao ;  for  I,  fool  that 
I  waa !  frequently  exhorted  him  to  behaTe  in 
auch  a  manner  aa  to  appear  a  friend  to  you 
worthy  of  notice;  and  I  know  he  never  thought 
of  what  he  Mmaelf  ahould  sufier,  but  of  what 
he  ahould  do  to  pleaae  you.  He  is  dead, 
therefore,"  aaid  ahe, «  without  reproach,  and  I, 
who  urged  him  on,  tit  here  alive  V  Cyrus, 
ahedding  teara  for  aome  time  in  silence,  then 
spoke ; «  He  has  died  woman,  the  noblest  death ; 
for  he  has  died  victorious !  do  yon  adorn  him 
with  these  things  that  I  furnish  you  with." 
(And  Gobryaa  and  Gadatas  were  then  come  up 
and  had  brought  rich  ornaments  in  great  abun- 
dance with  them.)  «Then,"  said  he,  »  be 
assured  he  shall  not  want  respect  and  honour 
in  all  other  things :  but,  over  and  above,  mul- 
titudes shall  concur  in  raising  him  a  monu- 
ment that  shall  be  worthy  of  us ;  and  all  the 
aacrifices  shall  be  made  him  that  are  proper  to 
be  made  in  honour  of  a  brave  man.  You,*'  said 
he,  <*  shall  not  be  left  deatitute ;  but,  for  the  aake 
of  your  modesty  and  every  other  virtue,  I  will 
pay  you  all  other  honours  as  well  as  place  those 
about  you  who  shall  convey  you  wherever  you 
please.  Do  you  but  make  it  known  to  me 
who  it  is  that  you  desiro  to  be  conveyed  to." 
And  Panthea  replied :  "  Be  confident,  Cyrua," 
aaid  she,  «  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  who  it 
is  that  I  desire  to  go  to." 

He,  having  said  this,  went  away  with  great 
pity  for  the  woman,  that  she  should  have  loat 
auch  a  husband,  and  for  the  man  that  he  should 
have  left  auch  a  wife  behind  him,  never  to  see 
her  more.  The  woman  gave  orders  to  her 
servants  to  retire,  «  Till  such  time,"  said  ahe, 
«  as  I  have  lamented  my  husband  as  I  please." 
Her  nurse  she  bid  to  stay,  and  gave  her  orders 
that,  when  she  was  dead,  ahe  would  rap  her 
and  her  husband  up  in  one  mantle  together. 
The  nurse,  after  having  repeatedly  begged  her 
not  to  do  thus,  and  meeting  with  no  success, 
but  observing  her  to  grow  angry,  sat  herself 
down,  breaking  out  into  tears.  She,  being 
beforehand  provided  with  a  sword,  killed  her- 
self, and  laying  her  head  down  on  her  has- 
band*a  breaat,  ahe  died.    The  nurse  aet  up  a 


lamentable  cry,  and  covered  them  both  aa  Pan- 
thea had  directed. 

Cyrus,  aa  soon  as  he  waa  informed  of  what 
the  woman  had  done,  being  atruck  with  it, 
went  to  help  her  if  he  could.  The  aervanta, 
being  three  in  number,  aeeing  what  had  been 
done,  drew  their  awords,  and  killed  themseivcsy 
aa  they  stood  at  the  place  where  ahe  had  or- 
dered them.  And  the  monument  is  now  aaid 
to  have  been  raiaed  by  continuinjf  the  mount 
on  to  the  aervanta ;  and  on  a  pillar  above  they 
say,  the  names  of  the  man  and  woman  were 
written  in  Syriac  lettera.  Below,  they  aay, 
there  were  three  pillara,  and  that  they  were  in- 
acribed  thua :  «  Of  the  aervanta."  Cyrus,  when 
he  came  to  thia  melancholy  acene,  was  struck 
with  admiration  of  the  woman,  and  having 
lamented  over  her,  went  away.  He  took  care 
of  them,  as  waa  proper,  that  all  the  funeral 
rites  should  be  paid  them  in  the  noblest  man-  . 
ner ;  and  the  monument,  they  aay,  was  raiaed 
up  to  a  very  great  aise. 

IV.  After  this  the  Cariana,  falling  into  fac- 
tions, and  the  parties  making  war  on  each  other, 
and  having  their  habitations  in  places  of 
strength,  both  called  in  Cyrus.  Cyrus,  remain- 
ing at  8ardis,  made  engines  and  battering.rams 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  those  that  should  re- 
fuse to  submit ;  and  sent  Adusius,  a  Persian, 
one  who  waa  not  unable,  in  other  respects,  nor 
unskilled  in  war,  and  a  very  agreeable  man;  into 
Caria,  and  gave  him  an  army.  The  CiKcians 
and  Cyprians,  very  readily  engaged  with  him  in 
that  service ;  for  which  reason  he  never  sent  a 
Persian  as  governor  over  the  Cilicians  or  Cy- 
prians, but  contented  himself  with  their  na- 
tional kinga,  only  receiving  a  tribute  from  them, 
and  appointing  them  their  quotas  for  military 
service  whenever  he  should  want  them.  Adu- 
sius, at  the  head  of  his  army,  came  into  Caria ; 
and,  from  both  parties  of  the  Carians  there 
were  people  that  came  to  him,  and  were  ready 
to  admit  him  into  their  placea  of  strength,  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  opposite  faction. 

A^uaiua  behaved  to  *both  in  this  manner : 
whichever  of  the  parties  he  conferred  with,  he 
told  them  what  they  had  said  waa  just ;  he 
said  that  they  must  needs  keep  it  concealed 
from  their  antagonists  that  he  and  they  were 
friends,  that  by  this  means  he  might  Ml  on 
their  antagoniats  whilst  they  were  unprepared. 
As  testimonials  of  their  faith,  he  required 
that  the  Cariana  ahould  swear,  without  fraud, 
to  admit  him  and  hia  people^  into  their  phoei 
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of  atrengiii,  for  the  wevnce  of  Oyraa  and  of  the 
Pcnimna ;  and  he  woald  himself  make  oath  to 
ettler  their  place  of  strength   for   the  aervice 
of  those  that  admitted  him.     Having  done  thia, 
ttken  pri^atelj   and  unknown  to  each  other, 
he  appointed  them  both  the  aame  night ;  and 
that     night   he   got   within    their   walla,   and 
aeized    the   fortificationa  of  both.     Aa  aoon  as 
day  cmme  he   eat  himself  between  them  with 
his  army  about  him,  and  summoned   the  pro- 
per peraons   on  both   aides  to  attend.     These 
men  when' they  saw  each  other,  were  aatunish- 
cd,    and    thought  themselves    both  deceived. 
And  Aduaius  spoke  to  this  effect :   "  I  swore 
to  yon,  men  of  Caria,  that   I   would  without 
^od  enter  your  fortifications,  to  the  advantage 
of  thoce  that  admitted  roe  ;  therefore,  if  I  de- 
stroy either  of  you,  I  reckon  that  I  have  made 
this  entry  to  the  damage  of  the  Carians ;  but 
if  I  procure  you  peace,  and  liberty  to  you  both 
U>  cnltlvate   your  lands   with  security,  1  then 
reckon  I  am  come  for  your  advantage.     From 
this  day  therefore,  it  is  your   part  to  join  in 
correspondence  with  each   other  in  a  friendly 
manner,  to  cultivate  your  land^ ;  to  givo  and 
receive  each  other's  children  mutually  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  if  any  one  attempt  to  deal  unjustly 
in  any  of  these  matters,  to  all  such  Cyrus  and 
we  will  be  enemies."     After  this  the  gates  of 
the  fortresses   were   thrown   open,  the  ways 
were  full  of  people  passing  from  one  to  another, 
the  lands  were  full  of  labourers,  they  celebra- 
ted feativals  in  common,  and  all  wa^  full  of 
peace  and  satbfaction. 

Meanwhile  there  came  people  from  Cyrus 
to  inquire  whether  he  wanted  either  a  rein- 
lorcement  or  engines.  Adusius  returned  an- 
swer ;  «  That,  for  the  present,  he  might  turn 
his  forces  another  way."  And  at  the  same  time 
that  he  made  this  answer  he  led  the  army 
away,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  castleu.  The 
Cariana  prayed  him  to  stay :  and  on  hia 
refusal,  they  sent  to  Cyrus,  begging  him  to 
send  Adusius  to  them  aa  their  governor.  Cy- 
ras, meanwhile,  had  sent  Hystaspes  away  with 
an  army  to  Phrygia,  on  the  Hellespont ;  and 
when  Aduains  arrived,  he  ordered  him  to  lead 
hii  army  on  in  the  way  that  Hystaspes  was 
gone  before,  that  those  people  might  the  more 
readily  submit  to  Hystaspes,  when  they  heard 
that  there  was  another  army  advancing.  The 
€heeks  that  inhabited  on  the  seaside  prevail- 
ed, by  many  preaenta,  not  to  admit  the  barba- 
rians within  their  walls ;  but  they  engaged  to 
pay  a  tribute,  and  serve  in  war  where  Cyrui 


should  command  them.  The  king  of  Phrygia 
prepared  himself,  as  intending  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  his  places  of  strength,  and  not  to  sub- 
mit, and  he  aent  word  accordingly.  But  when 
the  commanders  under  him  revolted  from  him, 
he  became  deatitute,  and  at  laat  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hystaspes,  to  receive  the  punishment 
that  Cyrus  should  think  fit  to  inflict  on  him. 
Hystaspes  then,  leaving  strong  Persian  garri- 
aons  in  the  castles,  went  away,  and,  together 
with  his  own  men,  carried  off  considerable 
numbera  of  the  Phrygians,  both  horse  and 
ahield-men.  Cyrus  sent  orders  to  Adusius  to 
join  Hystaspes,  and  to  take  such  of  the  Phry- 
giana  as  took  part  with  them,  and  bring  them 
away  with  their  arms ;  but  such  as  had  ahown 
an  inclination  to  make  war  on  them,  to  take 
both  their  horses  and  arms  from  them,  and 
command  them  all  to  attend  them  with  slings. 
These  men  did  accordingly. 

Cyrus  then  set  forward  from  Sardis,  leaving 
there  a  numerous  Persian  garriaon,  and  taking 
CrcBsus  with  him,  and  a  great  many  wagons 
loaded  with  abundance  of  rich  effects  of  all 
kinds.  And  Crossus  came  to  him  with  an 
exact  account  in  writing  of  what  was  in  each 
wagon,  and  delivering  the  writings  to  Cyrus, 
said :  **  By  these,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  you  will 
know  who  it  is  that  justly  delivers  the  things 
that  he  takes  with  him  into  his  charge,  and 
who  it  is  that  does  not*'  Then  Cyrus  said  : 
<«  You  do  extremely  well,  Croesus,  in  being 
thus  provident  and  careful ;  but  they  that  have 
the  charge  of  theae  thinga  for  me,  are  such  as 
deserve  to  have  them,  ao  that  if  they  steal  any 
of  them,  they  steal  what  belonga  to  themselves.*' 
At  the  same  time  he  delivered  the  writings, 
to  his  friends  and  duef  ofHcers,  that  they  might 
know  which  of  thoae  that  were,  intrusted  with 
these  things  delivered  them  up  to  them  safe, 
and  which  of  them  did  not  Such  of  the  Ly- 
dians  as  he  saw  setting  themselves  out  hand- 
somely in  their  arms,  horses,  and  chariots,  and 
using  all  their  endeavours  to  do  what  they 
thought  would  please  him,  these  he  took  with 
him  in  arms.  But  from  those  that  he  saw  at- 
tended with  diaaatisfaetion  he  took  their  horaes, 
and  gave  them  to  the  Persians  that  firat  en- 
gaged in  the  service  with  him ;  he  burnt  their 
arms,  and  obliged  them  to  follow  with  slings. 
And  all  thoae  that  he  diaarmed,  of  the  seve- 
ral nations  that  he  subjected,  he  obliged 
them  to  practise  the  aling,  reckoning  it  a  ser- 
vile sort  of  arms :  for  there  are  occasions  when 
ilingers,  accompanied  with  other  forces,  are  of 
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Toy  great  me ;  bat  when  m  foice  consists  mil 
of  ■lingers,  they  are  not  able  of  themseWes  to 
stand  against  a  yerj  few  men,  that  march  up 
dose  on  them  with  arms  proper  for  close  en- 
gagement. 

In  his  march  to  Babylon  he  o^rthrew  the 
Phrygians  of  the  Greater  Phrygia.  He  over- 
threw the  Cappadocians,  and  he  subjected  the 
Arabians.  And  out  of  all  these  he  armed  no 
less  thsin  forty  thousand  Persian  horsemen. 
Abundance  of  the  horses  that  belonged  to  pri- 
■oners  taken,  he  distributed  amongst  all  his 
allies.  He  came  at  last  to  Babylon,  bringing 
with  him  a  mighty  multitude  of  hone,  a  mighty 
■lultitade  of  archers  and  javelin-men,  but 
dingers  innumerable. 

y.  When  Cyrus  got  to  Babylon  he  posted 
his  whole  army  round  the  city,  then  rode  round 
the  city  himself,  together  with  his  friends,  and 
with  such  of  his  allies  as  he  thought  proper. 
When  he  had  taken  a  view  of  the  walls  he 
prepared  for  drawing  off  the  army  from  before 
the  city  ;  and  a  certain  deserter  coming  off,  told 
him  that  they  intended  to  fall  on  him  when  he 
drew  off  the  army.  « For,  as  he  took  their 
▼iew  from  the  walls,"  said  he,  **  your  phalanx 
appeared  to  them  to  be  but  weak."  And  no 
wonder  that  it  really  was  so  ;  for  his  men  en- 
compassing a  great  extent  of  wall,  the  phalanx 
was,  of  necessity,  to  be  drawn  out  into  but 
little  depth.  Cyrus  having  heard  this,  and 
standing  in  the  centre  of  hin  army  with  those 
that  were  about  him,  gave  orders  that  the 
heavy-armed  men,  from  both  the  extremities, 
closing  up  the  phalanx,  should  move  away, 
along  by  that  part  of  the  army  that  stood  still, 
till  each  extremity  came  up  and  joined  in  the 
centre.  On  their  doing  this,  therefore,  it  gave 
the  greater  courage  to  those  that  stood,  be- 
cause they  were  now  of  double  the  depth  they 
were  of  before ;  and  it  gave  courage  in  like 
manner  to  those  that  moved  away,  for  they 
that  stood  their  ground  were  immediately 
on  the  enemy.  When  both  the  extremities 
marched  and  joined  up  to  each  other,  they 
stood  still,  being  now  much  the  stronger ;  they 
that  moved  off,  by  means  of  those  that  were 
before  them,  and  they  that  were  in  front,  by 
means  of  those  that  were  now  behind  them. 
Ttfe  phalanx  being  now  closed  up«  the  best 
men  came  of  necessity  to  be  rangpd  first  end 
last,  and  the  worst  iti  the  middle.  And  a  dis- 
position of  this  kind  seemed  to  be  the  best 
adapted  both  for  fighting  and  to  prevent  flight* 


Then  the  horse  and  light-armed  men  on  the 
wings  came  up  nearer  always  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  the  phalanx  became  learn 
extended  by  being  thus  doubled  in  depth. 
When  they  were  thus  collected  together  they 
retreated,  by  falling  back  till  they  got  perfectly 
out  of  weapon's  cast  from  the  walls :  when 
they  were  got  out  of  weapon's  cast  they  turned , 
and  moving  forward  a  few  steps,  they  turned 
again  to  their  shields  about,  and  stood  frcing 
the  walls ;  and  the  greater  distance  they  were 
off,  so  much  the  seldomer  they  faced  about ; 
and  when  they  thought  themselves  safe,  they 
made  off  in  a  continual  march  till  they  reached 
their  tents. 

When  they  were  encamped  Cyrus  summoned 
to  him  the  proper  persons,  and  said :  *•  Friends 
and  allies  !  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  city 
round,  and  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  discover  it 
is  possible  for  one,  by  any  attack,  to  make 
one-self  master  of  walls  that  are  so  strong  end 
so  high.  But  the  greater  the  numbers  of  men 
in  the  city  are,  since  they  venture  not  out  to 
fight,  so  much  the  sooner,  in  my  opinion,  they 
may  be  taken  by  famine.  Therefore,  unless 
yon  have  some  other  method  to  propose,  I  say 
that  these  men  must  be  besieged  and  taken  in 
that  manner."  Then  Chrysantas  said  : ««  Does 
not  this  river,  that  is  above  two  stadia  over, 
run  through  the  midst  of  the  city  t"  <•  Yea, 
by  Jove  !"  said  Gobryas,  «  and  it  is  of  so  great 
a  depth,  that  two  men,  one  standing  on  the 
other,  would  not  reach  above  the  water ;  so 
that  the  city  is  yet  stronger  by  the  river  than 
by  its  walls."  1'hen  Cyrus  said  :  «  Chryaan- 
tas,  let  us  lay  aside  these  things  that  are  above 
our  force :  it  is  our  business,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  dig  as  broad  and  as  deep  a  ditch  as  we 
can,  each  part  of  us  measuring  out  his  propor- 
tion, that  by  this  means  we  may  want  the 
fewer  men  to  keep  watch. 

80  measuring  out  the  ground  around  the 
wall,  and  from  the  side  of  the  river,  leaving  a 
space  sufficient  for  large  turrets,  he  dug  round 
the  wall  on  every  side  a  very  great  ditch  ;  and 
they  threw  up  the  earth  towards  themselves. 
In  the  first  placf,  he  built  the  turrets  on  the 
river,  laying  their  foundation  on  palm* trees, 
that  were  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
length:  for  there  are  those  of  them  that 
i^row  even  to  a  yet  greater  length  than  that  • 
and  pslm-trees,  that  are  pressed,  bend  up  under 
the  weight  as  asses  do  that  are  used  to  the 
pack-saddle.    He  placed  the  tarrets  on  these; 
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for  this  reason,  tbat  it  might  cany  the  etrmiger 
•ppouruice  of  hi«  prepariug   to  block  up  the 
otj,  mud  as  if  he  intei^ed  that  if  the  river 
made  its  way  into  the  ditch  it  might  not  cany 
off  the  turrets.    He  raised  fikewise  a  great 
many  other  turrets  on  the  rampart  of  earth, 
that  he   might  have  as  many  phices  as  were 
proper  for  his  watches.  These  people  were  thus 
employed.  But  they  that  were  were  wi^n  the 
waits  laughed  at  this  blockade,  as  b^g  them- 
seWea   provided    with  necessaries  for    above 
twenty  years.    Cyrus  hearing  this,  divided  his 
army  into  twelve  parts,  as  if  he  intended  that 
each  part  should  serve  on  the  watch  one  month 
in  the  year.  And  when  the  Babylonians  heard 
thia  they  laughed  yet  more  than  before ;  think- 
ing  with    themselves  that  they  were  to  be 
watched  by  the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Arabians, 
and  Cappadodans,  men  that  were  better  afiected 
to  them  than  they  were  to  the  Persians.    The 
ditches  were  now  finished. 
f        And  Cyrus,  when  he  heard  that  they  were 
celebrating  a  festival  in  Babylon,  in  which  all 
the  Babylonians  drank  and  revelled  the  whole 
t     night ;  on  that  occasion,   as  soon  as  it  grew 
dark,  took  a  number  of  men  with  him,  and 
opened  the  ditches  into  the  river.     When  this 
was  done  the  water  ran  off  in  the  night  by  the 
ditches,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  through 
the  city  became  passable.    When  the  affair  of 
the  river  was  thus  managed  Cyrus  gave  orders 
to  the  Persian  commanders  of  thousands,  bo  A 
foot  and  horse,  to  attend  him,  each  with  his 
thousand  drawn  up  two  in  front,  and  the  rest 
of  the  allies  to  follow  in  the  rear,  ranged  as 
they  used  to  be  before.  They  came  accordingly. 
Then   he    making  those    that  attended    his 
person,  both  foot  and  horse,  to  go  down  into 
the  dry  part  of  the  river,  ordered  them  to  try 
whether  the  channel  of  the  riverwas  passable. 
And  when  they  brought  him  word  that  it  was 
passable,  he   then  called  together  the  com- 
manders both  of  foot  and  hone,  and  ^poke  to 
them  in  tins  manner : 

«The  river,  my  friends,  has  yielded  us  a 
pasage  into  the  city :  let  us  boldly  enter,  and 
not  fear  any  thing  within,  considering  that  these 
people  that  we  are  now  to  march  against  are 
the  same  that  we  defeated  while  they  had  their 
allies  attending  them,  while  they  were  awake, 
sober,  armed,  and  in  order.  But  now  we  march 
to  them  at  a  time  that  many  of  them  are  asleep, 
many  drunk,  and  all  of  them  in  confusion ,  and 
when  they  discover  that  we  are  got  in,  they 

n 


will  then,  by  means  of  their  consternation,  be 
yet  more  unfit  for  service  than  they  are  now. 
But  in  case  any  one  apprehend,  (what  b  said 
to  be  terrible  to  those  that  enter  a  city,}  lest, 
mounting  to  the  tops  of  their  houses,  they  dis- 
charge down  on  us  on  every  side  ;*-as  to  this, 
be  still  more  at  ease ;  for  if  they  mount  to  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  we  hsve  then  the  god 
Vulcan  for  our  feHow-combatant ;  their  porches 
are  easily  set  fire  to;  their  doors  are  made 
of  the  palm-tree,  and  annointed  over  with 
hituminons  matter,  which  wilt  nourish  the 
flame.  We  have  torehes  in  abundance,  that 
will  presently  take  fire;  we  have  plenty  of 
pitch  and  tow,  that  will  immediately  raise  a 
mighty  fiame ;  so  that  they  must  of  necessity 
fiy  from  off  their  houses  immediately,  or  im- 
mediately be  burnt  Come  on  then  ;  take  to 
your  arms,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  I 
will  lead  you  on.  Do  you,"  said  he,  <«  Gobryas 
and  Gadatas,  show  us  the  ways ;  for  yon  are 
acquainted  with  them,  and  when  we  are  got  in, 
lead  us  the  readiest  way  to  the  palace."  *'  It 
may  be  no  wonder,  perhaps,"  said  they  that 
were  with  Gobryas,  « if  the  doors  of  the  palace 
are  open,  for  the  dty  seems  to  night  to  be  in  a 
general  revel,  but  we- shall  meet  with  a  guard 
at  the  gates,  for  there- ia  always  one  set  there." 
«  We  must  not  then  be  remiss,"  said  Cyrus, 
*t  but  march,  that  we  take  them  as  much  un- 
prepared as  is  possible." 

When  this  was  said  they  marched  ;  and,  of 
those  that  they  met  with,  some  they  fell  on  and 
killed,  some  fled,  and  some  set  up  a  clamour. 
They  that  were  with  Gobryas  joined  in  the 
clamour  with  them,  as  if  they  were  revellen 
themselves,  and  marching  on  the  shortest  way 
that  they  could,  they  got  round  about  the 
palace.  Then  they  that  attended  Chidatas 
and  Gobryas  in  military  order  found  the  doon 
of  the  palace  shut ;  and  they  that  were  posted 
opposite  to  the  guards  fell  on  them,  as  they 
were  drinking,  with  a  great  deal  of  light 
around  them,  and  used  Aem  Immediately  in 
a  hostile  manner.  As  soon  aa  the  noise  and 
clamour  began,  they  that  were  within  per- 
ceiving the  disturbance,  and  the  king  com- 
manding them  to  examine  what  the  matter  was, 
ran  out,  throwing  open  the  gates.  They  that 
were  with  Gadatas,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
gates  loose,  broke  in,  pressing  forwud  on  the 
runavrays,  and  dealing  their  blows  amongst 
them,  they  came  up  to  the  king,  and  found  him 
no«r  in  a  Huidfaig  posture,  with  his  sword 
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dnwn.  Thef  ih«t  wera  with  GadatM  mud 
Qi3hrj9n,  bMi^  mftpy  in  aamber,  masterad  him ; 
Ihey  tikewiie  that  wen  with  him  were  killed ; 
Que  hoMiiig  vp  eomethiDg  before  him,  another 
i^ng,  and  another  defending  himaelf  with  anj 
thing  that  he  could  meet  with.  Cyras  eent  a 
body  of  hone  up  and  down  through  the  etreeta, 
bidding  them  kiU  those  tiiat  they  found  abroad, 
and  ordering  aome  who  undeistood  the  ^yP*" 
hmguage  to  proclaim  it  to  ihoae  that  were  in  the 
houMf  to  remain  within,  and  that  if  any  were 
found  abroad  they  should  be  killed.  These  men 
did  aocordingiy.  Gadatas  and  Gobryas  then 
came  up,  and  having  first  paid  their  adoration 
to  the  gods  for  the  revenge  they  had  had  on 
their  impious  king,  they  then  kissed  the  hands 
and  feet  of  Cyrus,  shedding  many  tears  in  the 
midst  of  their  joy  and  satisfaction. 

When  day  came,  and  they  that  guarded  the 
eastles  perceived  that  the  city  was  taken  and 
the  king  dead,  they  gave  up  the  castles.  Cy- 
rus immediately  took  possession  of  the  castles, 
^nd  sent  commanders  with  garrisons  into 
them.  He  gave  up  the  dead  to  be  buried  by 
their  relations,  and  ordered  heralds  to  make 
proclamation  that  the  Babylonians  should  bring 
out  their  arms,  and  made  it  be  declared  that 
in  whatever  house  any  arms  should  be  found, 
ail  the  people  in, it  should  suffer  death.  They 
aocordingiy  brought  out  their  armi^  ^nd  Cyrus 
had  them  deposited  in  the  castles,  that  they 
might  be  ready  in  case  be  should  want  them 
nn  any  future  occasion. 

When  these  things  had  been  done,  then,  first 
•ummoaing  the  magi,  he  commanded  them  to 
choose  out  for  the  gods  the  fint-fruits  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  ground  for  sacred  use,  as  out 
of  a  city  taken  by  the  swoid.  After  this  he 
distributed  houies  and  palaces  to  those  that  he 
zeckoned  had  been  sharem  with  him  in  all  the 
actions  that  had  been  performed.  Ue  made 
the  distributions  in  the  manner  that  had  been 
determined,  the  best  things  to  the  best  deserv- 
ing ;  and  if  any  one  thought  himself  wronged 
he  ordered  him  to  come  and  acquaint  him  with 
it  He  gave  out  orders  to  the  Babylonians  to 
cultivate  their  land,  to  pi^  thmr  taxes,  and  to 
serve  thoee  that  they  were  severally  given  to. 
The  Peimans,  and  such  as  were  his  fellow- 
shareis,  and  those  of  his  nUiea  that  chooae  to 
zemain  with  him,  he  ordered  to  talk  as  maateri 
of  those  they  had  rpoeived. 

AlUr  Hiuh  Cyme,  dealing  nnw  to  set  him- 
■elf  on  mash  %  looting  aa  he  thought  beooining 


[nooKvn- 

a  king,  that  he  might  appear  but  seldom,  and 
in  an  awful  manner,  with  the  least  envy  that 
was  possible,  was  of  opinion  to  efiect  it  with 
the  consent  of  his  friends,  be  contrived  it 
therefore  in  tins  manner:  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  taking  a  station  in  some  place  where  ho 
thought  it  propel*,  he  admitted  any  one  that 
had  a  mind  to  speak  with  him,  and,  after  hav- 
ing  given  him  his  answer,  dismisied  him.  Tho 
people,  as  soon  as  they  knew  he  gave  admit- 
tance, reaorted  to  the  place  in  disorderly  and 
unmanageable  multitudes ;  and,  by  their  pres- 
sing round  abont  the  entrance,  there  was  n 
mighty  struggle  and  contention ;  and  the  ser* 
vants  that  attended,  distinguishing  as  well  ao 
they  could  let  them  in.  When  any  of  hin 
friends,  by  passing  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  appeared  before  him,  Cyrus,  holdings 
out  his  hand,  drew  them  to  him,  and  spoke  to 
them  thus :  **  Wsit  here,  my  friends,  till  wa 
have  despatched  the  crowd,  and  then  we  will 
confer  at  leisure."  Hui  friends  waited,  and  the 
crowd  flocked  in  more  and  more  till  the  even- 
ing came  on  them,  before  he  could  be  at  ieisuce 
to  confer  with  his  friends.  80  Cyrus  then 
spoke :  «  Now,  good  people,*'  said  he,  <«  it  is 
time  to  separate  ;  come  again  to-morrow  morn- 
ing* for  I  have  a  mind  to  have  some  discourae 
with  you."  His  friends  hearing  this  ran  off, 
and  went  their  way  with  great  satisfaction, 
having  done  penance  in  the  want  of  all  kind 
of  neceasaxies.  Thus  they  went  to  reet  The 
next  day  Cyrus  attended  at  the  same  place ; 
and  a  much  greater  multitude  of  people  thet 
were  desirous  to  be  admitted  to  him,  stood 
round  about,  attending  much  sooner  than  his 
fiiends.  Cyrus,  therefore,  forming  a  large  cir- 
cle of  Persian  lance-men,  bade  them  let  none 
pass  but  his  friends,  and  the  Persian  command- 
ees  of  his  allies.  When  these  men  were  nst 
he  ftpoke  to  them  to  this  efiect : 

<(  Friends  and  allies  I  we  have  nothing  that 
we  can  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  gods^  as  not 
having"  hitherto  efiected  whatever  we  hove 
wiriied  for:  but  if  this  be  the  consequence  of 
performing  great  things,  that  one  cannot  ob- 
tain a  little  leisure  for  oneself,  nor  e^joy  anj 
satisfaction  vrith  one*s  fiiends,  I  bid  farewell 
to  such  happiness.  Tou  observed,"  said  he, 
«  Yesterday,  that  beginning  in  the  morning  to 
give  audience  to  those  that  came,  we  did  not 
make  an  end  before  the  evening;  and  now 
you  see  that  theae,  and  ma^y  more  than  thoae 
that  attended  yestexdior,  •»  hflrsabool,  intead- 
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iiftogNwiNnble.    If  «i 
te«lbff«  to  tiftU»  I  iwtkon  that  b«t  a  Tery  lit* 
fh  pari  of  !■•  will  fiUl  to  yoor  shara,  and  bat 
a  Jittla  of  700  to  vine ;  and  in  mjaal^  I  know 
vcfj  well   I  obaU  have  no  aharo  at  alL    Ba- 
■ica/*  said  lie,  « than  ia  another  ndianloiia 
OuM  thai  I  take  ootka  of:  I  stand  alTectad  to 
yao,  an  U  ia  oaiqral  lor  me  to  do;  Intt  of  thoae 
ftat  aland  here  around,  I  may  know  hera  and 
tkeie  oaa.  or  perkapa  none  at  all ;  and  theaa 
man  ataad  no  diapoaad  aa  to  think,  that  if  tbay 
can  set  the  hatter  of  yon  in  eiewding,  they 
ihaU  effect  what  they  deaireatmy  hands  aeon* 
«  than  70a  ahalL    Tat  I  ahonld  think  it  pro- 
par,  that  if  any  of  tham  want  ma,  they  ahonkl 
make  their  court  to  you  that  are  my  friends, 
and  beg  to  be  inlroduoad.    Bat  aomabody  then 
parhope  may  aay  :  <  Why  did  I  not  set  myself 
on  thin  footing  from  the  beginning  1  and  why 
did  I  give  royaalf  up  so  in  common  V    <  Why, 
becaoae  I  knew  that  the  afiain  of  war  were  of 
soch  a  nature  that  the  commander  ought  not 
to  be  behind  hand  «ther  in  knowing  what  was 
fit  to  be  known,  or  in  executing  what  the  oc- 
casion reqnivcd*.    And  such    commanders  as 
were  seldom  to  be  ^een,  I  thought,  let  slip 
many  thingc  that  were  proper  to  be  done :  but 
since  war,  that  reqnirss  the  utmost  labour  and 
diligence,  ia  now  ceased,  my  own  mind  seems 
to  me  to  require  some  rest :  as  I  am  therefore 
at  a  looa  v^bat  to  do,  that  our  own  afiairs  and 
those  of  othem  that  it  is  our  part  to  take  cars 
of  may  be  eatablished  on  the  beat  footing,  let 
aoma  one  or  other  give  us  such  adnoe  as  he 
thinks  the  moat  advantageous."    Thus  Cyrus 


Then  Artaba^us,  he  who  had  said  hereto- 
fore that  he  was  his  rslatioor  nae  up  after  him 
and  epoke ;  <<  Yon  have  done  veiy  well,  Cy- 
ma,"  said  be, "  in  beginning  this  discourse ;  for 
while  you  were  yet  veiy  young  I  set  out  with 
a  desire  to  be  your  friend ;  but  observing  that 
you  ware  not  at  ail  in  want  of  me,  I  neglected 
coming  to  you«  When  yea  came  afterwards 
to  want  me,  as  a  «aalous  deliverer  of  Oyazarea' 
ordera  to  the  Medea,  I  aonaled  on  it,  that  if  I 
undertook  this  for  you  with  seal,  I  ahould  be* 
come  your  intimate  friend,  and  converse  with 
you  as  long  as  I  pleased.  These  things  were 
so  efiectaaHy  dona,  that  I  had  your  common* 
dation*  After  this  ibe  Hyrcanians  first  be* 
came  cor  frienda,  and  this  while  wa  were  in 
gieat  distTMK  for  aaairtiBta;  ae  that,  ia  the 
tranaportp  we  ahsoat  epnied 


ua  in  our  anna.  After  this,  whan  the  enemy's 
camp  was  taken,  I  did  not  think  that  you  warn 
at  leisure  for  bm,  and  I  eseused  you :  after 
this  €kibryas  bscasse  your  friend,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  at  it :  then  Gadataa  tao,  and  it  became 
a  downright  labour  to  share  of  you.  When 
the  Bactana  and  Oaduaiana  became  your  alHea 
and  frienda,  it  was  probably  very  fit  for  them 
to  cultivate  and  aerve  them,  for  they  had  aerved 
you.  Whan  we  came  back  again  to  the  place 
from  whence  we  set  out,  then  seeing  yon 
taken  up  with  your  hofM,  your  chariots,  and 
your  engines,  I  thought  that  when  you  were  at 
leiiure  from  all  this,  then  you  would  have  lei- 
sure for  me :  but  when  the  teftible  message 
came,  that  all  mankind  were  assembling  against 
us,  I  determined  with  myself  that  this  was  the 
decisive  afifair ;  and  if  things  succeeded  well 
here,  I  thought  myself  surs  that  we  should  then 
plentifully  enjoy  each  other's  company  and  con- 
verw.  Now  we  have  fought  the  decisive  battle 
and  conquered ;  we  have  Sardis  and  CrcsMU  in 
our  banda ;  Babylon- we  have  taken  :  and  we 
have  borne  down  all  before  as;  and  yet,  by  the 
god  Mithras  I  yesterday,  had  not  I  made  my 
way  with  my  fist  through  the  multitude,  I  had 
not  been  able  to  get  to  yoo<  And  when  you 
had  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  bade  me  stay  by 
you,  then  there  I  stood  to  be  gaaed  at,  for  paasp 
ing  the  whole  day.  with  you  without  either 
meat  or  drink.  Now  therefore,  if  any  means 
can  be  found,  that-  they  who  have  been  the 
most  deserving  shall  have  the  greatest  share 
of  yon,  it  is  well  ;•  if  not,  then  would  I  again 
give  out  orders  from  you  that  all  should  do* 
part  excepting  us  that  have  been  your  frienda 
from  the  beginning." 

At  this  Cyrus  and  many  othera  laughed. 
Then  Chrysantas  the  Persian  roae,  and  spoke 
thus:  « Heretofore  probably,  Cyrus  you  kept 
yourself  open  to  the  eyes  of  all,  for  the  reasons 
yon  have  yooraelf  expreased,  and  becauae  we 
were  not  the  people  that  you  were  chiefly  to 
cultivate,  for  we  attended  for  our  own  sakas; 
but  your  businsas  was,  by  all  methods,  to  gain 
the  multitude,  that  they  might,  with  all  poasible 
satisfoctiott,  be  ready  to  undergo  laboars  and 
run  dangers  with  us :  but  sinoe  you  are  not 
only  in  drcumstancea  to  do  this,  but  are  able 
to  acquire  others  Aat  you  may  have  occasion 
for,  it  is  now  very  fit  that  you  have  a  house 
yourself.  Or  what  enjoyment  can  you  have  of 
your  command,  if  yea  are  the  only  one  that 
deaa  nA  aham  a  hooM  1  than  wUch  dMM  !■  no 
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pltoe  thai  to  men  ia  more  ncred,  none  more 
egreeable  to  them,  and  none  neairer  to  them  in 
their  affections.  And  then/'  said  he,  «  do  you 
not  think  that  we  most  be  ashamed  to  see  yon 
mbroed,  faring  hsrd,  when  we  oniseWes  are  in 
houses,  and  seem  to  have  so  ranch  the  advanuge 
of  you  V*  When  Chrysantas  had  said  this 
many  more  had  concurred  with  him  in  it. 

After  this  he  entered  the  royal  palace,  and 
they  that  conveyed  the  treasures  from  Sardis 
delivered  them  up  here.  When  Cyrus  enter- 
ed, he  first  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Vesta,  and 
then  to  Regal  Jove,  and  to  whatever  other 
deity  the  magi  thought  proper.  Having  done 
this,  he  now  began  to  regulate  other  affairs ; 
and  considering  what  his  business  was,  and 
that  he  was  taking  on  him  the  goverment  of 
great  multitudes  of  men,  he  prepared  to  take 
up  his  habitation  in  the  greatest  city  of  all  that 
were  of  note  in  the  world,  and  this  city  had  as 
great  enmity  to  him  as  any  city  could  have  to 
a  man. 

Taking  these  things  into  his  consideration, 
he  thought  himself  in  want  of  a  guard  about  his 
pezBon ;  and  well  knowing  that  men  are  at  no 
time  so  much  exposed  as  while  they  are  eating, 
or  drinking,  or  batfaiog,  or  on  their  bed,  or 
asleep,  he  examined  srith  himself  what  sort  of 
people  he  might  have  about  him,  that  might  be 
beat  trusted  on  these  occasions ;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  no  man  could  ever  be  trusted  who 
should  love  another  more  than  the  person  who 
wanted  his  guard.  Those  men  therefore  that 
had  sons  or  wives  that  were  agreeable  to  them, 
or  youths  that  they  were  fond  of,  be  judg- 
ed to  be  under  a  natural  necessity  of  loving 
them  b^t ;  and  therefore  thought  that  those 
who  were  emasculated  would  have  the  greatest 
a£foction  for  such  as  were  able  to  enrich  them 
the  most,  to  redress  them  in  ease  of  any  wrong 
done  them,  and  to  bestow  honours  on  them : 
and,  in  his  bounty  to  these  people,  he  thought 
that  no  one  could  exceed  himself.  Besides  all 
this,  they  being  the  object  of  other  men's  con- 
tempt, are,  for  this  reason,  in  want  of  a  master 
to  countenance  and  support  them;  for  there 
is  no  man  that  does  not  think  it  his  due  to  ai^ 
snme  the  upper  hand  of  them  in  every  thing, 
unless  some  superior  power  control  him  in 
It;  but  nothing  hinders  such  a  servant  from 
having  the  upper  hand  of  all  in  his  fidelity  to  his 
master.  That  they  were  destitute  of  all  vigour, 
wbidh  is  what  most  people  think,  did  not 
appear  tohim  to  be  so;  and  ho  gnmndad  his 


argument  on  the  example  of  other  animals ;  for 
vicioua  horses  are  thus  made  to  give  over  biting, 
and  indeed  being  vicious,  but  are  not  at  all  the 
less  fit  for  service  in  war :  and  bulls,  in  like 
manner,  throw  off  their  insolence  and  untracta- 
bleness,  but  they  are  not  deprived  of  their 
strength  and  fitness  for  labour.  Dogs  also  give 
over  the  trick  of  leaving  their  masters ;  but,  for 
their  watching,  and  their  use  in  hunting,  they 
are  not  at  all  the  worse.  Men,  in  the  same 
manner,  become  the  more  gentle ;  but  they  are 
not  the  less  careful  of  things  that  are  given 
them  in  charge,  nor  are  they  worse  horsemen, 
nor  less  able  at  throwing  the  javelin,  nor  less 
desirous  of  honour.  And  they  have  made  it 
evident,  that  both  in  war  and  in  hunting  they 
still  preserve  emulation  in  their  minds.  And, 
with  respect  to  their  fidelity  on  occasion  of 
their  masten'  being  destroyed,  they  have  stood 
the  greatest  trials;  and  no  men  have  ever 
shown  greater  instances  of  fidelity  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  masters  than  such  men  have 
done.  But,  if  they  may  be  thought  to  have 
lost  something  of  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
arms  perhaps  may  make  it  up,  and  put  the 
weak  and  the  strong  on  the  same  level  in  war. 
Judging  things  to  be  thus,  he  began  from  his 
door-keepers,  and  selected  from  such  persons 
all  those  that  officiated  about  his  person.  But 
then  being  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient guard  against  the  great  multitude  of 
people  that  were  disaffected  towards  him,  he 
considered  whom  he  should  take  from  amongst 
all  the  rest,  as  the  most  faithful  for  his  guard 
round  the  palace.  Observing  therefore  that 
the  Persians,  while  at  home,  were  those  that 
fared  the  hardest  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
and  lived  in  the  most  laborious  manner,  because 
their  country  was  rocky  and  barren,  and  they 
themselves  forced  to  work  with  their  own 
hands,  he  thought  these  would  be  the  most 
pleased  with  that  sort  of  life  that  they  lived  with 
htm.  Out  of  these  therefore  he  took  ten 
thousand  lance-men,  who  kept  guard  both 
night  and  day  round  about  the  palace,  whilst 
he  kept  quiet  at  home;  and  when  he  went 
abroad  they  marehed  with  him,  ranged  in  order 
on  every  side  of  him.  Then  thinking  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  guard  suf- 
ficient for  the  whole  city,  whether  he  were 
there  present  himself,  or  absent  abroad,  he 
established  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Babylon, 
and  appointed  the  Babylonians  to  supply  these 
men  iikswiie  with  thair  pay,  intending  to  dis* 
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m  araeh  aa  be  eouM,  thai  the^ 
Might  be  Teduood  to  the  lowaat  condittoD,  and 
be  the  nMMt  eaaily  managad.  This  goard,  that 
waa  the*  catobliahad  aboat  hia  o»ii  panan  and 
m  Babjion,  continoaa  on  th»  rame  footfaig  at 
tbisdAy. 

TfaiMi  taking  into  bia  eonaideralion  bow  bia 

whole  doDunion  ongbt  be   laaintained,  and 

■Mm  might  be  acquiied,  he  waa  of  i^inibn 

ibat  thaae    neroanariea  weie  not  ao   Bioeh 

batter  than  the  people  aoljected,  aa  thay  were 

famer  in   number.    He  detenmned  therefDie 

diat  be  ought  to  retain  tboae  brave  men,  who 

Wi,  with  the  aaaistanee  of  the  goda,  helped 

him  to  hie  oonqaeet,  and  to  take  can  that  they 

riionld  not  grow  remiH  in  the  practice  of  vir. 

toe.     And  that  be  might  net  aeem  to  order 

•Bd  direct  tbem»  but  that,  as  judging  of  them- 

nivea  whet  waa  best,  they  might  peraoTere  in 

virtue,  and  colligate  it,  he  called  together  the 

alike-honoured,  and  all  sueh  aa  were  proper, 

as  well  w  tboae  whom  he  thooght  wordiy  to 

share  with  him,  both  in  hia  laboun  and  advan- 

tagea,  and  when  they  were  met  he  apoke  to 


«  My  friends  and  anies !  we  owe  the  great- 
est thanks  to  the  gods  for  having  granted  us 
the  thinga  of  which  we  thooght  onrselvcs 
worthy  ;  for  we  are  now  possessed  of  a  very 
large  and  noble  country ,  and  of  people  who,  by 
their  bkbooT  in  the  culture  of  it,  will  maintain 
us.  We  have  booses  and  furniture  in  them ; 
snd  lei  none  of  you  imagine  that  by  thia  pos- 
seesion  he  holds  thinga  that  are  foreign  and  not 
'    belonging  to  him ;   for  it  b  a  perpetual  law 

I'    amongst  all   men,  that  when  a  dty  is  taken 
from  an  enemy,  both  the  persons  and  treasures 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  captors.  What- 
ever it  is  therefore  that  you  possess,  you  do  not 
possess   it  unjustly;  but  whatever  you  suffer 
them  to  keep,  it   is  in  benignity  and  love  to 
mankind  that  you  do  not  take  it  away.    As  to 
■    the  time  to  come,  my  judgment  is  this  :  if  we 
I     tara  ourselves  to  a  negligent  and  abandoned 
I     eooiae  of  life,  and  to  the  luxury  and  pleasure 
i     of  vicious  men,  who  think  labour  to  be  the 
greatest  miaery,  and  a  life  of  ease  to  be  a  plea- 
sore,  then,  I  say,  we  shall  presently  become  of 
less  Talue  in  ourselves,  and  shall  presently  lose 
all  our  advantages.     For  to  have  been   once 
brave  men  is  not  sufficient  in  order  to  continue 
brave  men,   unices   one  continue  csreful  of 
oneself  to  the  end.    But  as  all  other  arts  when 
asglBclad  ank  in  their  worth;  and  aa  in  the 


ease  of  our  bodies, 
we  abandon  tbeM  to^ 
inactivity,  they  becolk 
ficient ;  ae  a  diaenet  i 
aoce,  and  the  eommai 
eoumge,  when  a  man  ren 
from  theneefoTward  tuni^ 
ought  not  therelbro  to  \ 
ooroeivee  immediately  on  ^  ^ 

aare;  fori  think  it  a  grei  ^co-iicqaire 
dominion,  and  yet  a  greater  lb  preserve  it  when 
acquired.  For  to  acquire  often  befalls  a  man 
who  contriboles  nothing  towards  it  but  bold- 
neaa  in  the  attempt ;  but  to  prescrre  an  acqui- 
sition that  one  has  made,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  discretion,  nor  without  the  command 
of  one's  paasions,  nor  without  much  care :  and 
knowing  thinga  to  be  thus,  we  ought  to  be 
much  mere  careful  in  the  practice  of  virtue 
now,  than  before  we  made  these  valuable  ao- 
quirtaioos ;  well  knowing  that  when  a  man  baa 
most  in  his  possession,  he  then  most  abounda 
in  thoae  that  envy  him,  that  forms  designs 
against  him,  and  that  are  his  enemies :  especially 
if  he  bold  the  possessions  and  service  of  men, 
aa  we  do,  against  their  wills.  The  gods,  we 
ought  to  believe,  will  be  with  us ;  for  we  are 
not  got  into  an  unjust  possession  of  these  things 
by  designs  and  contrivances  of  our  own  to  get 
them,  but  on  designs  that  have  been  formed 
against  ua,  we  have  revenged  ourselves  in  the 
punishment  of  the  contrivers.  The  next  best 
thing  after  this  is  what  we  muse  take  care  to 
provide  ourseWes  with ;  and  that  is,  to  be  better 
than  the  people  that  are  subjected,  and  to  de- 
serve a  rule.  In  heat,  therefore,  and  in  cold, 
in  meat  and  drink,  in  laboura  and  in  rest,  we 
must  of  necessity  allow  our  servants  a  share. 
But  While  we  share  with  them  in  these  things, 
we  should  endeavour  to  appear  superior  to 
them  in  all  of  them:  but  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  military  affairs,  we  are  not  to  allow 
any  share  at  all  to  such  aa  we  intend  to  have 
aa  labourers  and  tributariea  to  us,  but  in  all 
ezerciaes  of  this  kind,  we  must  preserve  the 
ascendant ;  determining  within  ourselves  that 
the  gods  have  set  these  things  before  men,  as 
the  instruments  and  means  of  liberty  and  hap- 
piness. And  as  we  have  taken  arms  away 
from  them,  so  ought  we  never  to  be  without 
them  ourselves :  well  knowing  that  they  who 
have  always  their  arms  to  the  nearest  at  hand, 
have  what  they  deaire  the  moot  at  their  con»- 
If  any  one  auggeat  to 
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«•  tbeie;  m,  vrhai  •dTaotoc*  it  H  to  «• 
%9  csffect  what  we  detin,  if  w»  wiM  etiU  bMur 
Imngcff  and  thint,  laboar  and  applicatioii ! 
Tbia  jnan  onghi  tolMm  Uiat  good  tbioga  give 
ao  much  the  more  delight,  aa  ene  tdkaa  the 
morepaina  beforahaod  to  att«in  thenv  I«aboor 
and  paiiia  are  what  give  a  reliah  to  all  gaod 
thioga.  Without  beiAg  in  want  of  *  thing, 
there  ia  nothing  that  «aB  be  actnared,  though 
ever  ao  noble,  that  can  be  pleaaant.  If  aome 
divinity  have  afibrded  na  the  tbinga  thai  men 
most  desire ;  in  order  to  have  them  appear  the 
pieaaantost,  eveiy  one  will  make  them  ao  to 
himaelf.  And  auch  a  man  will  have  aa  mnch 
the  advantage  of  those  that  iive  more  neeea- 
aitous,  aa  he  will  get  the  pleaaanCeat  food  when 
he  is  hungry,  enjoy  the  pleaaanteat  d'infc  when 
he  ia  thirsty,  and  when  he  wants  rest  can 
take  it  in  the  pleaaanteat  manner.  On  all  theae 
accounts,  I  say,  we  must  charge  ourselvea  with 
thfr  part  of  brave  and  excellent  men,  that  we 
may  enjoy  our  advantagea  in  the  bealtmnnner, 
and  with  the  moat  pleasure,  and  that  we  may 
never  come  to  experience  the  greatest  hard* 
abip  in  the  world ;  for  it  is  not  ao  hard  a  mat* 
ter  to  gain  advantages,  as  it  is  afflicting  to  be 
deprived  of  them  after  one  has  obtained  them. 
Consider  then  what  pretence  we  can  have  to 
choose  to  be  worse  than  before.  It  is  beeauae 
we  have  obtained. dominion !  But  it  doea  not 
become  a  prince  to  be  more  vieipua  than  those 
that  are  under  his  command.  But  perhapa  it 
may  be  beeauae  we  aeem  to  be  mote  proepei^ 
«ua  and  happy  than  before.  Will  any  man 
aaj  then  that  vioa  ia  to  be  indolged  to 


parity  f  Bat  parimpa,  mnee  wv  have  aeqniredi 
alavea,  if  they  an  vieieQa,  we  will  panMn 
them ;  and  how  doea  it  become  one  thnt  \m 
maelf  to  panish  ethers  for  Tiee  antf 
1  Consider  this  fiirther,  that  w«  are 
preparing  to  maintain  abundance  of  men  mm 
gnaida  to  ear  honass  and  persona,  woA  hovr 
can  it  he  otherwise  than  haae  in  vs,  to  tbiiilc 
it  it  to  have  others  aa  gnarda  oH  onr  own 
safoty,  and  not  to  be  gnards  to  oarselTea  1 
And  yon  ought  to  he  well  eaaarcd  that  thero 
ia  no  other  gvaid  ao  secnre  aa  to  be  oneself  an 
exeeUent  and  worthy  man.  Thia  rauat  keep 
you  company ;  Ibr  with  one  that  Is  destitnte  of 
virtue,  nothing  elee  ought  to  go  well.  What 
then  do  I  say  you  should  do  T  where  praetlea 
virtue  1  where  apply  to  the  exercise  of  it  t 
Nothing  now,  my  -IKenda,  will  I  toll  you;  bat 
as  the  alike^ononred  among  Persiana  pass  their 
time  about  the  courto ;  eo  I  say,  it  is  our  parto 
being  all  ahko<4ionouTed  here,  to  practise  the 
samethingathataiepraatiaed  there.  Itlsyoor 
part  to  attend  hsee,  keeping  yonr  eyes  on  me^ 
to  observe  if  I  oontintte  ear^l  of  the  things 
that  I  ought  to  be  careful  oC  I  will  keep  ray 
eyes  intent  on  you,  and  auch  as  I  see  practising 
tbinga  good  and  excellent  I  will  reward.  The 
sons  that  we  have  we  shall  here  inalraet;  we 
shall  be  ourselves  the  better  by  being  deMrona 
to  show  onieelves  the  beat  examplea  to  them 
that  we  can ;  and  the  boys  will  not  eaally  be- 
come victoua,  not  even  though  they  incline  to 
it,  when  they  neither  aee  nor  hear  any  thing 
that  Is  mean  or  base,  and  pam  their  whole  time 
ezoellaHt  inalitations.'* 
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L  Thus  then  Cyrof  spoke ;  tfter  him  Chry- 
MnUB  roM  and   ipoke  in  this  manner:  «I 
bav«  fireqnentlj  at  other  times,  observed,  my 
friends,  that  a  good  prince  is  not  at  all  difier> 
eot  frotn  a  good  fother :  for  fathers  are  carefal 
to  provide  that  their  children  may  neyer  come  i 
to  &il  of  what  is  for  their  advantage :  and  Cy- 1 
ms  seems  now  to  me  to  advise  us  to  such : 
tiungs  as  will  make  us  pass  oar  days  in  the  | 
zrkost  fortunate  and  happy  manner.     But  what 
I  think  he  has  been  defective  in  laying  open,  | 
this  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  those  that 
are  not  spprised  of  it ;  for  have  you  considered 
"What  city  belonging  to  an  enemy  can  possibly 
lie  taken  by  men  that  are  not  obedient  to  com- 
mand 1     And  what  city  that  belongs  to  those 
that  are  friends  can  be  preserved  by  men  that 
are  not  obedient  1     And  what  army  consisting 
of  men  disobedient  and  refractory  can  be  vic- 
torious 1     How  can  men  sooner  be  defeated  in 
battle  than  when  'every  one  begins  separately 
to  consult  his  own  particular  safety  1  or  what 
other  valiiable  thing  can  be  performed  by  such 
as  do  not  submit  to  the  direcdon  of  their  bet- 
ters 1     What  cities  are  they  that  are  justly  and 
wisely  regulated  1      What  are  those  families 
that  preserve  themselves  in  safety  ?    And  how 
come  ships  to  arrive  whither  they  are  bound  1 
By  what  other  means  have  we  obtained  the  ad- 
▼antages  we  have,  more  than  by  obedience  to  our 
eommander  1     By  this  we  have  been  presently 
ready  at  our  proper  posts ;  and  by  following 
our  commander  in  compact  order,  we  have 
been  irresistible ;  and  of  things  that  have  been 
given  na  in  charge,  we  have  left  none  executed 
by  halves.    Therefore,  if  obedience  to  com- 
mand be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  with  re- 
spect to  the  making  acquisitions,  be  yoa  assur- 
'ed  that  it  is,  in  the  same  manner,  of  the  greatest 
advantage  with  respect  to  the  preserving  what 
it  fit  lor  OS  to  preserve.    Heretofon  we  were 


subject  to  the  commands  of  many,  and  com- 
manded none  ourselves ;  but  now  you  are  all 
on  a  footing  of  bearing  rule,  some  over  more, 
and  some  over  less.  Therefore  as  you  desire  to 
rule  those  that  are  under  you,  so  let  us  all 
submit  to  those  that  it  becomes  us  to  submit 
to.  We  ought  to  distinguish  ourselves  so  far 
from  slaves,  as  that  alaves  do  service  to  their 
masters  against  their  wills  ;  and  if  we  desire 
to  be  free,  we  ought  willingly  to  perform  what 
appears  to  be  most  excellent  and  worthy.  You 
will  find,"  said  he,  <•  that  where  a  people  are 
under  a  government  that  is  not  monarchical, 
and  are  most  ready  to  pay  obedience  to  their 
rulers,  they  are  always  least  liable  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting  to  their  enemies.  Let 
us  therefore  attend  about  the  palace  as  Cyrus 
orders ;  let  us  practise  those  things  that  will 
best  enable  us  to  hold  what  we  ought ;  and  let 
us  yield  ourselves  to  Cyrus,  to  make  use  of  us 
in  what  ia  proper ;  for  you  ought  to  be  well  as- 
sured that  it  is  not  possible  for  Cyrus  to  find 
any  thing  that  he  can  make  an  advantage  of 
to  himself,  and  that  is  not  so  to  us,  since  the 
same  things  are  alike  serviceable  to  us  both, 
and  we  have  both  the  same  enemies.'* 

When  Chrysantas  had  said  this,  many  more, 
both  Persians  and  allies,  rose  up,  and  spoke  to 
the  same  efifect ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  men  of  note  and  quality  should  always  at- 
tend at  Cyrus'  doors,  and  yield  themselves  to 
his  service  in  whatever  he  thought  fit,  till  he 
himself  dismissed  them.  And  according  as  it 
was  then  determined,  so  do  those  in  Asia,  that 
are  under  the  king,  d6  yet  at  this  day :  and 
they  attend  at  the  doors  of  their  princes.  And 
as  in  (his  discourse  it  is  ^hown  how  Cyrus  es- 
tablished things,  in  order  to  secure  the  domin- 
ion to  himself  and  to  the  Persians ;  so  do  the 
kings,  his  successors,  continue  to  put  the  same 
things  in  practice  as  laws  to  this  day.  But  it 
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b  in  this,  u  in  other  things,  when  there  is  a 
bettet  director,  the  established  rules  are  exe- 
cuted more  strictly  ;  and  when  there  is  a  worse, 
more  negligently.  The  men  of  note  therefore 
frequented  the  gates  of  Cyrus  with  their 
horses  and  lances ;  this  iwing  the  joint  deter- 
mination of  all  the  best  of  those  that  concurred 
irith  him  in  the  overthrow  of  this  empire. 

Cyrus  then  constitutetd  different  officers  to 
take  care  of  different  affairs.  He  had  his  re- 
ceivers of  the  revenues,  his  paymasters,  over- 
seers of  his  works,  keepers  of  his  treasures,  and 
officers  to  provide  things  that  were  proper  for 
his  table.  He  appointed  mb  masters  of  his 
bone  and  of  his  dogs  such  as  he  thought  would 
provide  him  with  the  best  of  these  kinds  of 
creatures  for  his  use.  But  as  to  those  whom 
he  thought  fit  to  have  as  joint  guardians  of  his 
power  and  grandeur,  he  himself  took  care  to 
have  them  the  best ;  he  did  not  give  this  in 
charge  to  others,  but  thought  it  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  knew  that  in  case  he  were  at  any 
time  obliged  to  come  to  a  battle,  they  that 
were  to  stand  by  him  on  each  side,  and  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  rear,  were  to  be  taken  from 
amongst  these ;  with  these  he  was  to  engage  in 
the  greatest  dangers :  put  of  these  he  knew  be 
was  to  constitute  the  ^mmanders  of  his  seve- 
ral bodies  of  foot  and  horse ;  and  if  he  were  in 
want  of  generals,  to  verve  any  where  in  his 
own  absence,  out  of  th^se  he  knew  they  were 
to  be  sent.  Some  of  these  he  knew  he  was  to 
use  as  guardians  and  satraps  of  cities  and  whole 
nations ;  and  some  of  them  were  to  be  sent 
out  as  ambassadors ;  and  this  he  thought  a 
thing  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect 
to  the  obtaining  what  he  desired  without  a 
war.  If  they  therefore  that  were  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  most  affairs, 
and  of  afiSurs  of  the  greatest  consequence,  were 
not  such  as  they  should  be,  he  thought  mat- 
ters would  go  very  ill  with  him ;  but  if  they 
-were  such  as  they  should  be,  he  reckoned  that 
affairs  would  go  very  well. 

This  being  his  judgment,  he  therefore  took 
this  care  on  him,  and  he  reckoned  that  he 
himself  was  to  engage  in  the  same  exercise 
of  virtue ;  for  he  thought  it  not  possible  for 
one  who  was  not  himself  such  as  he  should  be, 
to  incite  others  to  great  and  noble  actions.  On 
these  considerations,  he  thought  leisure,  in  the 
first  place,  necessary,  if  he  intended  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  take  care  of  the  principal 
liffiun     He  reckoned  it  therefore  impoosible 


for  him  to  be  negligent  of  his  revenue*  ;  fore- 
seeing that,  in  a  great  dominion,  he  must  of 
necessity  be  at  a  great  expense.  But  then,  on 
the  other  side,  his  possessions  being  very  great, 
to  be  himself  always  taken  up  about  them,  he 
thought  would  leave  him  no  leisure  to  take 
care  of  the  safety  of  the  whole. 

So  taking  into  his   consideration    how  his 
economy  might  be  settled   on  a  good  footing, 
and  he  at  the  same  time  might  have  leisure,  he 
observed  the  order  of  an  army :  for  as  the  com- 
manders of  tens  take  care  of  their  several  de- 
cades ;  the  captains,  of  the  commanders  of  tens ; 
the  commanders  of  thousands,  of  the  captains  ; 
the  commanders  of  ten  thousand,  of  the  com- 
manders of  thousands ;  by  which  means,  no 
one  is  left  without  care,  though  an  army  con- 
sists of  many  times  ten  thousand  men  ;    and 
when  a  general  has  any  service  for  the  army  to 
do,  it  is  enough  for  him  to  give  his  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  ten  thousand  ;  in  like  man- 
ner as  these  affairs  wero  regulated,  Cyrus  ac- 
cordingly ranged  the  affairs  of  his  household 
under  certain  heads :  and  thus  Cyrus,  by  dis- 
coursing with  a  few  people,  was  enabled  to  have 
the  affairs  of  his  economy  taken  care  of;  and 
and  after  this,  he  had  yet  more  leisure  than 
another  man,  who  had  but  a  single  house  or  a 
single  ship  in  charge.     Having  thus  settled  hia 
own  affairs,  he  taught  others  to  use  the  same 
method,  and  so  procured  leisure  both  for  him- 
self and  for  those  about  him. 

He  then  began  to  take  on  him  the  business  of 
making  his  companions  in  power  such  as  they 
should  be.  And  in  the  first  place,  as  many  as 
were  able  to  subsist  by  the  labour  of  others,  and 
were  not  attending  athisdoors,  these  he  inquir- 
ed into;  reckoning  that  they  who  did  attend 
would  not  be  guilty  of  any  base  and  vile  action, 
both  by  reason  of  their  being  near  their  prince, 
and  that  in  whatever  they  did,  they  would  be 
observed  by  the  most  excellent  men.  They  that 
did  not  attend  he  reckoned  absented  themselves, 
either  out  of  their  indulgence  to  some  vicious 
passion,  or  on  account  of  some  ui^ust  practice 
or  out  of  negligence.  Being  first  therefore  con- 
vinced of  this  in  his  judgment,  he  brought  all 
such  men  under  a  necessity  of  attending :  foi 
he  ordered  some  one  of  those  about  him,  that 
were  lus  chief  firiends,  to  seize  what  belonged 
to  the  person  that  did  not  attend,  and  to  de- 
clare that  it  belonged  to  himselil  When  this 
was  done,  they  that  were  dispossesed  immedi 
ately  came  and  complained,  aa  penons  that 
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kid  been  wronged.    Cyrut,  for  m  great  while, 
ra  not  at  leiaare  to  give  sach  men  a  hearing ; 
and  when  he  had  heard  them,  he  deferred  the 
iedston  of  the  matter  a  long  while*     By  act- 
ing ihas,  he  thonght  he  accuatomed  them  to 
■lake  their  court,  and  with  leas  ill-will  to  him 
than  if  he  himaelf  had  forced  them  to  attend, 
by  inflicdng  pnniahmenta  on  them.     Thia  waa 
aoe  method  of  inatroction  that  he  used,  in  or- 
der to  make  men  attend    on  him.     Another 
waa,  to  command  thoae  that  attended  on  auch 
■erricea  aa  were  moat  eaay  to  execute  and  moat 
profitable.     Another  waa,  never  to  allow  the 
abaent  a  ahare  in  any  advantage.     But  the  chief 
Bethod  of  all  that  he  uaed  to  neceaaitate  men 
to  atteod  waa  thia,  that  in  case  a  man  did  not 
yield   obedience  to  theae  other  methoda,  he 
then  took  what  he  had  irom  him,  and  gave  it 
to  another  man  that  he  thought  woald  be  able 
toatteod  on  the  proper  occasiona.     And  tbua, 
he  gained  a  naefol  friend,  instead  of  a  useleaa 
one;  and  the  present  king  atill  makea  inquiry 
whether  any  one  of  thoae  be  abaent  whose  part 
it  is  to  attend. 

In  thia  manner  did  he  cany  himself  to  thoae 
that  did  not  attend  on  him  :  but  those  that  af. 
lorded  him  their  attendance  and  service,  he 
thought  he  should  best  excite  to  great  and  noble 
actions^  if  he,  being  their  prince,  ahonid  endea- 
vour to  ahow  himaelf  to  those  whom  he  govern- 
ed the  moat  accompliahed  of  all  in  virtue :  for 
he  thought  he  obaerved  that  men  were  the  bet. 
ter  for  written  laws;  but  a  good  prince,  he 
leckened,  waa  to  men,  a  aeeing  law,  because 
he  waa  able  both  to  give  directions,  to  see 
the  man  that  acted  irregularly,  and  to  pnniah 


Thia  being  hia  judgment,  he  showed  himself, 
:a  the  first  place,  the  more  industrious  to  dis- 
charge himaelf  in  all  duea  to  the  gods  at  that 
time  when  he  waa  in  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
Gomatancea:  and  then  were  first  appointed 
certain  magi  to  aing  a  hymn  to  the  gods,  always 
aa  aoon  aa  it  waa  day,  and  every  day  to  sacrL 
fice  to  auch  deitiea  aa  the  magi  ahould  direct 
And  the  eaUbliahments  that  were  thua  made 
at  that  time  continue  in  use  with  the  king  that 
still  succeeds  in  the  government,  on  to  thia  day. 
The  leat  of  the  Peraiana  therefore  were  the 
first  that  followed  hia  example  in  these  things ; 
reckoning  that  they  ahould  be  the  more 
fortunate,  if  they  aerved  the  goda  aa  he  did, 
who  waa  the  moat  Ibrtunate  of  all,  and  their 
prinoaw      And  they    thought   by  doing  thaa 


they  ahould  please   Cyrua.     But  Cyrua  ae* 
counted  the  piety  of  thoae  about  him  an  advan« 
tage   to  himself;  reckoning,  aa  they  do,  who 
choose  to  undertake  a  voyage  in  company  with 
men  of  piety,  rather  than  with  auch  aa  appear 
to  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  impioua.    And 
besides  this,   he  reckoned  that,  if  all  his  aa. 
aociates  were  religions,  they  would  be  the  leaa 
apt  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  impioua  towarda 
each  other,  or  towards  him,  who  thought  him« 
self  their  benefactor.     Then  by  showing  him-* 
self  to  be  under  great  concern  and  fear  of  doing 
injury  to  any  friend  or  ally,  and  keeping  stea- 
dily to  the  rule  of  justice,  he  thought  that  others 
would  abstain  the  more  from  base  gaina,  and 
would  take   care   that  their   revenue   ahould 
arise  to  them  by  just  methods.    And  he  waa  of 
opinion  that  he  should  Ihe  better  inspire  other 
men  with  respect  and  awe,  if  he  himself  appear, 
ed  to  pay  ao  great  a  reapect  to  all,  aa  never  to 
say  or  do  any  thing  shameful  and  vile :  and 
that  it  would  fall  out  thus,  he  grounded  hia 
argument  on  this  ;  that  not  only  in  the  case  of 
a  prince,  but  even  of  auch  men  aa  had  no  fear 
of,  they  paid  more  respect  to  those  that  behaved 
respectfully   than   they  did  to  the  impudent. 
And  such  women  as  they  observed  to  be  mo. 
dest  and  respectful  they  were  the  more  ready 
to   pay   respect  to.     And  he  thought  that  a 
temper  of  obedience  would  be  the  more  firmly 
established  in  those  about  him,  if  he  appeared 
to  bestow  greater  rewards  on  the  obedient,  than 
on  those  that  seemed  possessed  of  the  greatest 
and  most  elaborate  virtues.     In  this  opinion, 
and  in  this  practice,  he  always  continued :  and 
then,  by  showing  his  own  goodness  and  modesty 
of  temper,  he  made  all  othera  the  more  ready 
to  practise  it ;  for  when  men  see  one,  that  has 
it  moHt  in  his  power  to  behave  with  haughti- 
ness and  insolence,  behave  with  this  modesty 
and  goodness  of  temper,  then  even  thoae  of  the 
lowest  degree  are  the  more  willing  to  be  seen 
acting  without  any  manner  of  insolence.     He 
distinguished  that  respect  and  awe  from  thia 
goodness  of  temper  in  this  manner ;  that  they 
who  were  possessed  with  this   awe   avoided 
things  that  were  shameful  and  vile,  while  they 
were  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  others ;  but  that 
the  modest  and  good-tempered  did  it  even  in 
the  dark.     He  thought  likewise  to  make  men 
practise  a  command  of  their  passions  best,  by 
showing  that  he  himself  waa  not  drawn  away 
by  preaent  pleasures  from  the  pursuit  of  good 
and  excellent  things;  and  that  he  preferred 
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toil  and  Uboar  in  tbe  parrait  of  a  noble  end 
before  all  delights.  Being  therefore  such  a 
man  himself,  he  established  an  excellent  order 
at  his  dcors ;  the  meaner  sort  submitting  to  the 
Detter,  and  all  behaving  with  great  awe  and 
decency  one  towards  another.  You  would  not 
see  any  one  there  in  anger,  breaking  out  into 
noise  and  clamour,  nor  expressing  an  insulting 
pleasure  in  insolent  laughter.  But  to  see  them, 
you  would  think  that  they  really  lived  in 
the  most  comely  and  noble  manner.  In  the 
practice  of  suph  things  as  these,  and  with 
such  things  always  before  their  eyes,  they 
passed  their  days  at  the  doors  of  Cyrus. 

But  then,  in  order  to  inure  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  military  affairs,  he  led  out  all  those  to 
hunt  that  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  in  that 
manner;  reckoning  this  the  best  method  of 
practising  all  such  things  as  relate  to  war,  as 
well  as  the  truest  exercise  of  the  art  of  riding ; 
for  this  helps  them  the  most  of  any  thing,  to 
sit  firm  on  horseback,  in  all  sorts  of  ground, 
by  means  of  their  pursuing  the  wild  beasts  in 
their  flight ;  and  this,  the  most  of  any  thing, 
makes  them  capsble  of  acting  on  horseback,  by 
means  of  their  love  of  praise  and  desire  of 
taking  their  game.  And  by  this  he  chiefly 
accustomed  his  associates  to  gain  a  command 
over  their  passions,  and  to  be  able  to  bear  toil, 
to  bear  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst.  And 
the  king  that  now  reigns,  together  with  those 
that  are  about  him,  continue  still  the  same 
practice. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  by  what  has  been 
before  said,  that  he  thought  dominion  became 
no  one  that  was  not  himself  better  than  those 
whom  he  governed  ;  and  that  by  thus  exercis. 
ing  these  about  him,  he  inured  himself,  the 
most  of  all,  to  a  command  of  his  passions,  and 
to  all  military  arts  and  exercises.  For  he  led 
out  others  abroad  to  hunt,  when  there  was  no 
necessity  that  obliged  him  to  stay  at  home; 
and  when  there  was  any  such  necessity,  he  then 
hunted  the  beasts  that  were  maintained  in  his 
I  parks.  He  never  took  his  supper  before  he 
gave  himself  a  sweat ;  nor  did  he  ever  throw 
food  to  his  horses  before  they  were  exercised : 
and  he  invited  his  servants  abroad  with  him  to 
this  hunting.  He  himself,  therefore,  greatly  ex. 
celled  in  all  noble  performances ;  and  they  that 
were  about  him  likewise  did  so,  by  means  of  their 
continual  exercise.  In  this  manner  he  made 
himself  an  example  to  others.    And,  besides, 


this,  whoever  he  saw  the  moftt  zealous  in   the 
pursuit  of  generous  actions^  rach  he  rewarded 
with  presents,  with   command*,  with  placingr 
them  in  the  principal  seats,  and  wi  th  all  other 
honours.     80  that  he  raised  a  mighty  enaula- 
tion  amongst  all,  to  try  by  what  meana  every- 
one might  appear  to  Cyrus  the  moat  deserving. 
And   I   think  I  have  likewiae  heard,  con. 
corning  Cyrus,  that  be  was  of   opinion  that 
princes  ought  to  excel  those  that  are    under 
their  dominions,  not  only  in  being  better  than 
they,  but  that  they  ought  likewise  to  play  the 
imposters  with  them.     He  choee  therefore  to 
wear  the  Median  robe,  and  persuaded  his  aseo- 
ciatea  to  put  it  on ;  for  in  case  a  man  had  any 
thing  defective  in  his  person,  he  thought  that 
this  concealed  it,  and  made  thoae  that  wore  it 
appear  the  handsomest  and  the  tallesL     And 
they  have  a  sort  of  shoe,  where  they  may  fit  in 
something  under  their  feet,  without  its  being 
seen,  so  as  to  make  themselves  appear  taller 
than  they  really  are.      He  allowed  them  also 
to  colour  their  eyes,  that  they  might  seem  to 
have  finer  eyes  than  they  really  had,  and  to 
paint  themselves,  that  they  might  appear  to  be 
of  better  complexion  than  they  naturally  were 
of.     He  took  care,  likewise,  to  use  them  not 
to  be  seen  to  spit,  or  blow  the  nose,  or  to  turn 
aside  to  gaze  at  any  spectacle,  as  if  they  were 
men  that   admired   nothing.     And   all    these 
things,  be  thought,  contributed  something   to 
their  appearing  the  more  awful  to  the  people 
that  were  subject  to  his  dominion. 

Those  Ihat  he  thought  the  proper  persons  to 
share,  by  his  own  means,  in  the  dominion  with 
him,  he  disciplined  in  this  manner,  and  by 
acting  himself,  at  the  head  of  them,  in  the 
same  venerable  and  majestic  way.  But  those 
that  ha  trainsd  for  servitude,  he  never  encou- 
raged to  the  practice  of  ingenious  labours,  noi 
allowed  them  the  possession  of  arms,  but  took 
care  that  they  ahould  never  go  without  their 
meat  and  drink  for  the  sake  of  theae  liberal 
exercises;  for  when  with  their  honte  they 
drove  out  the  wild  beasts  into  the  plains,  he 
allowed  meat  and  drink  to  be  carried  for  tbe 
use  of  these  people  during  the  hunt,  but  not 
for  any  of  the  ingenious.  And  when  he  was 
on  a  march  he  led  them  to  water  as  he  did  th«) 
beasts  of  burden ;  and  when  the  time  for  din* 
ner  came,  he  waited  till  they  had  eaten  some- 
thing, that  they  might  not  be  distresited  with 
hanger.    80  that  these  people,  as  the  bettei 
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»oit  likewise  did,  called  him  their  falher,  Ibr 
uking  care  that,  bejond  all  doubt,  they  should 
alwaj«  cootinue  slaves. 

Thue  be  provided  for  the  aecuritj   of  the 
whole    Persian   dominion :  but  he  was  very 
confident  that  he  himself  was  in  no  danger  of 
meeting  with  any  mischief  from  the  people 
that  were  conquered,  for  he  reckoned  them 
weak  and    dispirited,  and   he  observed   them 
deetitate  of  all  order ;  and  besides,  none  of 
them  ever  came  near  him  by  night  or  day. 
But  such  as  he  reckoned  the  better  sort,  that 
he  saw  armed  and  in  compact  order ;  some  of 
them  commanders  of  horse,  and  some  of  foot, 
and  many  of  them  that  he  perceived  with  spirits 
equal  to  rule,  that  were  next  to  bis  own  guards, 
and  many  of  whom  were  frequently  in  company 
with  himself,  (for  there  wss  a  necessity  that  it 
should  be  so,  because  he  was  to  make  use  of 
them,)  from  these  there  was  the  moat  danger 
of  his  receiving  mischief  many  ways.     There- 
fore, taking  into  his  consideration  how  matters 
might  be  made  safe  for  him  in  this  recpect,  to 
take  away  their  arms  from  them   and  render 
them  unfit  for  war,  he  did  not  approve,  both 
aecoontin;  it  unjust,  and  believing  it  to  be  a 
dissolution  of  his   empire.     And  then   again 
not  to  admit  them  to  his  presence,  and  openly 
to  distrust  them,  he  reckoned  the   beginning 
and  foundation  of  a  war.     Instead  of  all  these 
things,  there  was  one  that  he  determined  to  be 
the  best  for  bis  security,  and  the  handsomest  of 
all,  which  was  to  try  if  possibly  he  could  make 
the  better  sort  of  men  m  ire  friends  to  himself 
than  to  one  another.     By  what  means  therefore 
it  was  that  in  my  opinion  he  came  to  be  be- 
loved, I  will  endeavour  to  relate. 

II.  For,  first,  he  constantly  at  all  times  dis- 
played, as  much  as  he  could,  his  own  good- 
nature and  love  to  mankind ;  reckoning  that  as 
1     it  is  no  easy  matter  for  men  to  love  those  who 
;    seem  to  hate  them,  or  to  bear  good-will  to  those 
-    that  have  ill  intentions  towardo  them;  so  it 
j    was  not  possible  for  those  that  were  known  to 
I    love  and  bear  good-will,  to  be  hated  by  such  as 
thousrht  themselves  beloved.   Therefore,  whilst 
he  had  it  not  so  much  in  his  power  to  bestow 
rich  benefits  on  them,  he  endeavoured  to  cap- 
tivate their  aflTections  by  anticipating  his  com- 
panions in   care  and   in  pains,  by  appearing 
pleased  with  their  advantas^es,  and  afflicted  at 
their  misfortunes;  but   when  he  had  where- 
withal to  be  bountiful  to  them,  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  kagwn»  m  the  first  places  that  thaw  i* 
13 


nobenefaotioii  anMOgai  men  that  is  of  equal 
expense,  and  is  so  gratelul  as  that  of  sharing 
meat  and  drink  with  thank 

And  being  of  this  opinion,  he  first  regulated 
his  table  so  as  to  haf  e  placed  beidre  him  as 
many  of  the  same  things  that  he  ate  of  him* 
self  as  were  sufficient  for  great  numbers  of 
people.  And  all  that  was  set  before  him,  ex- 
cept what  was  used  by  himself  and  his  guestSp 
he  distributed  to  such  of  hia  friends  aa  he  in* 
tended  to  show  thai  he  remembered  or  had  a 
kindness  for«  He  sent  likewise  about  to  such 
U  he  happened  to  be  pleased  with,  whether 
they  were  employed  on  the  guard  any  where^ 
or  attended  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  or  were 
concerned  in  any  other  afiairs.  And  this  he  did 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  who  were  desirous 
to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  him  were  not  to  ha 
concealed  from  him.  He  paid  the  same  honour 
from  his  table  to  his  own  domestics  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  give  any  of  them  his  common* 
dation.  And  all  the  meat  that  belonged  to 
bis  domestics  he  placed  on  his  own  table, 
thinking  that,  as  in  the  case  of  children,  so 
this  would  gain  him  some  good-will  from  them. 
And  if  he  had  a  mind  that  any  of  his  friends 
should  have  great  numbers  of  people  attend 
and  pay  their  court  to  them,  he  sent  them  pre* 
sento  from  his  table ;  for  even  yet,  at  this  day, 
all  people  make  the  greater  court  to  such  as 
they  observe  to  have  things  sent  them  from  off 
the  king's  table;  because  they  reckon  them 
men  in  great  honour  and  esteem,  and  that  in 
case  they  want  any  thing  to  be  done,  they  are 
able  to  effect  it  for  them.  And  besides,  it  ia 
not  only  on  these  accounts  that  have  been 
mentioned  that  the  things  sent  from  the  king 
are  pleasing,  but  things  that  come  from  the 
king's  table  do  really  very  much  excel  in  point 
of  pleasure.  And  that  it  ahould  be  so  is  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  as  other  arts 
are  wrought  up  in  great  cities  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perfection,  in  the  same  manner  are 
the  meats  that  come  from  the  king  dressed 
in  grester  perfection;  for,  in  little  cities,  the 
same  people  make  both  the  frame  of  a  couch, 
a  door,  a  plough,  and  a  Uble ;  and  frequently 
t^ie  same  person  is  a  builder  too,  and  very 
well  satisfied  he  is  if  he  meet  with  custom* 
ers  enough  to  maintain  him.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  for  a  man  that  makes  a  great  many 
different  things  to  do  them  all  well.  But 
in  great  cides,  because  there  are  multitudes 
thai  want  evny    particolar  thing,  one  ait 
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ilone  ii  niffieieiftt  for  the  maintenaBoe  of  every 
ooe :  and  frequently  not  an  entire  one  neither, 
hat  one  man  makes  ahoea  for  men,  another  for 
women.  Sometimea  it  happens  that  one  gets 
a  maintenance  by  sewing  shoes  together,  ano- 
ther by  cutting  them  out ;  one  by  cutting  out 
clothea  only,  and  another  without  doing  any 
of  theae  things,  is  maintained  by  fitting  to- 
gether the  pieces  so  cut  out  He  therefore  that 
deals  in  a  business  that  lies  within  a  little 
compass,  must  of  necessity  do  it  the  best 
The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  table ;  for  he  that  has  the  same  man 
to  cover  and  adorn  the  frame  of  a  couch,  to 
set  out  the  table,  to  knead  the  dough,  to  dress 
the  several  different  meats,  must  necessarily, 
in  my  opinion,  fore  in  each  particular  aa  it 
happens.  But  where  it  b  business  enough 
for  one  man  to  boil  meat,  for  another  to  roast 
it ;  for  one  to  boil  fish,  and  for  another  to 
broil  it ;  where  it  it  business  enough  for  one 
man  to  make  bread,  and  that  not  of  eveiy  sort 
neither,  but  that  it  is  enough  for  him  to  fur- 
nish one  sort  good,  each  man  in  my  opinion, 
must  of  necessity  work  up  the  things  that  are 
thus  made  to  a  very  great  ](>erfection.  He 
therefore  by  this  kind  of  management  greatly 
exceeded  all  other  people  in  this  sort  of  court- 
ship, by  presents  of  meat. 

And  how  he  came  likewise  to  be  greatly 
superior  in  all  other  ways  of  gaining  on  men, 
I  will  now  relate ;  for  he  that  so  much  exceeded 
other  men  in  the  multitude  of  his  revenues, 
exceeded  them  yet  more  in  the  multitude  of 
his  presents.  Cyrus  therefore  began  it ;  and 
this  custom  of  making  abundance  of  presents 
continues  to  this  day  practiied  by  the  kings 
his  successors.  Who  is  there  that  is  known 
to  have  licher  friends  than  the  Persian  king 
has?  who  is  known  to  set  out  the  people 
about  him  in  finer  haluts  than  this  king  does  1 
whose  presents  are  known  to  be  such  aa  some 
of  those  which  this  king  makes  1  as  bracelets 
and  eoUars,  and  horses  with  bridles  of  gold  1 
for  it  is  not  allowed  there  that  any  one  should 
have  these  things  but  he  that  the  king  gives 
them  to.  What  other  man  is  there  that  can 
be  said  to  make  himself  be  preferred  before 
brothers,  fothers,  or  children,  by  his  great  pre- 
aents  1  what  other  man  has  power  to  chastise 
his  enemies  that  are  many  months'  journey 
distant  from  him,  as  the  Persian  king  has? 
what  other  man  but  Cyrus,  after  having  over- 
turned an  enq>irey  ever  died  and  had  the  title 


of  father  given  him  the  people  he  subjected  t 
for  it  is  plain  that  this  is  the  name  of  one  that 
beatows  rather  than  one  that  takea  away. 

We  have  been  likewise  informed  that  he 
gained  those  men  that  are  called  the  eyes  and 
the  ears  of  the  king,  by  no  other  means  than 
by  making  them  presents,  and  by  bestowing 
honours  and  rewards  on  them ;  for  by  bein^ 
very  bountiful  to  those  that  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  what  was  proper  for  him  to  be   in- 
formed of,  he  aet  abundance  of  people  on  the 
search  both  with  ears  and  eyes,  to  find  what 
information  they  should  give  the  king  that 
might  be  useful  to  him.     On  this  the  eyes  of 
the  king  were  reckoned  to  be  very  numerous, 
and  hia  ears  so  too.     But  if  any  one  think  it 
proper  for  a  king  to  choose  but  one  person  aa 
his  eye,  he  judges  not  right;  for  one  man 
would  see  but  few  things,  and  one  man  would 
hear  but  few  things ;  and  if  this  were  given  in 
charge  to  one  only,  it  would  be  as  if  the  rest 
were  ordered  to  neglect  it.     Besides,  whoever 
was  known  to  be  this  eye,  people  would  know 
that  they  were  to  be  on  th6ir  guard   against 
him.  This  then  is  not  the  course  that  is  taken ; 
but  the  king  hears  every  one  that  says  he  has 
heard  or  seen  any  thing  worthy  his  attending 
to.     By  this  means  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the 
king  are  reckoned  to  be  in  great  number  ;  and 
people  are  every   where  afraid  of  saying  any 
thing  to  the  king's  prejudice,  as  if  he  himself 
heard  them ;  and  of  doing  any  thing  to  his  pre- 
judice, as  if  he  himself  were  present     So  that 
no  one  durst  mention  any   thing  scandalous 
concerning  Cyrus  to  any  body  :  but  every  one 
stood    so  disposed,  as  if  they    were  always 
amidst  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  king,  whatever 
company  they  were  in. 

I  know  net  what  cause  any  one  can  better 
assign  for  such  disposition  in  men  towards  him 
than  that  he  thought  fit  to  bestow  great  bene- 
fits in  return  for  little  ones.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  he  who  was  the  richest  of 
all,  exceeded  others  in  the  greatness  of  his 
presents ;  but  that  one  possessed  of  the  royal 
dignity  should  exceed  others  in  the  culture  and 
care  of  his  friends,  this  is  a  thing  more  worthy 
of  notice.  He  is  said  never  to  have  appeared 
so  much  ashamed  of  being  outdone  in  any 
thing  as  in  the  culture  of  his  friends :  and  a 
saying  of  this  is  recorded,  expressing,  <«  That 
the  business  of  a  good  herdsman  and  of  a  good 
king  were  very  near  alike ;  for  a  herdsman," 
he  said, «  ought  to  provide  for  tiie  welfoie  and 
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hmpfmm  of  the  herd,  and  make  nee  of  them 
conoetently  with  the  happineaa  of  those  crea- 
taree ;  and  that  a  king  ought,  in  the  ume  man- 
ner, to  make  men  and  cities  happj,  and  in  the 
e«iiM  manner  to  make  lue  of  them."  It  is  no 
wonder  therefore,  if  this  were  his  sentiment, 
that  he  had  an  ambition*  to  outdo  all  in  the 
culture  of  men. 

And  Cyras  is  said  to  have  given  this  noble 
inetancw  to  Croesus,  on  a  certain  time,  when 
Groasos  suggested  to  him  that,  by  the  multi- 
tude of  presents  that  he  made,  he  would  be  a 
heggar,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  lay  up  at 
home  mighty  treasuxes  of  gold  for  the  use  of 
one.     It  is  said  that   Cyrus   then  asked  him 
thus :  «  What  sums  do  you  think  I  should  now 
have  in  possession,  if  I  had  been  hoarding  up 
gold,  as  yon  bid  me,  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
power!"     And  that  Crcesus,  in  reply,  named 
some   mighty   sum ;   and  that  Cyrus  to  this 
■aid :  «  Well,  Croesus,  do  you  send  with  Hys- 
taspee  here  some  person   that  you  have  most 
confidence  in ;  and  do  you,  Hystaspes,"  said 
he,  **  go  about  to  my  friends,  tell  them  that  I 
am  in  want  of  money  for  a  certain  affair  (and 
in  reality  I  am  in  want  of  it,)   and  bid  them 
furnish  me  with  as  much  as  they  are  each  of 
them  able  to  do ;  and  that,  writing  it  down  and 
signing  it,  they  deliver  the  letter  to  CroBsus' 
officer  to  bring  me."   Then  writing  down  what 
he  had    said,  and   signing  it,  he  gave  it  to 
Hyataspes  to  carry  it  to  his  friends :  but  added 
in  the  letter  to  them  all,  »  That  they  should 
receive  Hystaspes  as  his  friend."    After  they 
had  gone  round,  and  Croesus'  officer  brought 
the  letters,  Hystaspes  said:  «0  Cyrus!  my 
king,  you  must  now  make  use  of  me  as  a  rich 
man,  for  here  do  I   attend  you  abounding  in 
presents  that  have  been  made  me  on  account 
of  your  letter."     Cyrus  on  this  said :  "  This 
then  is  one  treasure   to  me,  Croesus ;  but  look 
over  the   others,  and  reckon   up  what  riches 
there  are  there  ready  for  me,  in  case  I  want 
for  my  own  use.     Croesus  on   calculation  is 
said  to  have  found  many  times  the  sum  that  he 
told  Cyrus  he  might  now  have  had  in  his  trea- 
sury, if  he  had  hoarded.     When  it  appeared 
to  be  thus,  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said : 

"  You  see,  Croesus,  that  I  have  my  treasures 
too ;  but  you  bid  me  hoard  them  up,  to  be  en- 
vied and  bated  for  them :  you  bid  me  place 
hired  guards  on  them,  and  in  those  to  put  my 
trust  But  I  make  my  friends  rich,  and  reck- 
on them  to  be  treaaures  to  me,  and  guards 


both  to  myself  and  to  all  things  of  value  that 
belong  to  us,  and  such  as  are  more  to  be  trusted 
than  if  I  set  up  a  guard  o(  hirelinga.  Besides, 
there  is  another  thing  that  I  will  tell  you : 
what  the  gods  have  wrought  into  the  souls  of 
men,  and  by  it  have  made  them  all  equally  in- 
digent, this,  Croesus,  I  am  not  able  to  get  the 
better  of;  for  I  am,  as  others  are,  insatiably 
greedy  of  riches :  but  I  reckon  I  differ  from 
most  others  in  this ;  that  when  they  have  ac- 
quired more  than  is  sufficient  for  them,  some 
of  those  treasures  they  bury  under  ground,  and 
some  they  let  decay  and  spoil,  and  others  they 
give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about, 
in  telling,  in  measuring,  in  weighing,  airing, 
and  watching  them ;  and  though  they  have  all 
these  things  at  home,  they  neither  eat  more 
than  they  are  able  to  bear,  for  they  would 
burst,  nor  do  they  pat  on  moro  clothes  than 
they  can  bear,  for  they  would  suffocate,  but  all 
their  superfluous  treasures  they  have  only  for 
business  and  trouble.  Whereas  I  serve  the 
gods,  and  am  ever  desirous  of  more ;  and  when 
I  have  acquired  it,  out  of  what  I  find  to  be 
more  than  suffices  me,  I  satisfy  the  wants  of 
my  friends  i  and  by  enriching  men  with  it,  and 
by  doing  them  kindnesses.  I  gain  their  good- 
will and  their  friendship,  and  obtain  security 
and  glory,  things  that  do  not  corrupt  and  spoil, 
and  do  not  distress  one  by  over-abounding; 
but  glory,  the  more  there  is  of  it,  the  greater 
and  more  noble  it  ia,  and  the  lighter  to  bear, 
and  those  that  bear  it,  it  often  makes  the  light- 
er and  easier.  And  that  you  may  be  sensible 
of  this,  Croesus."  said  he,  »  they  that  possess 
the  meet,  and  have  most  in  their  custody,  I  do 
not  reckon  the  happiest  men  ;  for  then  would 
guards  on  the  walls  be  the  happiest  of  all  men, 
for  they  have  the  custody  of  all  that  there  is  in 
whole  cities ;  but  the  person  that  can  acquire 
the  most  with  justice,  and  use  the  most  with 
honour,  him  do  I  reckon  the  happieat  man  ; 
and  this  I  reckon  to  be  riches." 

And  as  he  expressed  these  things,  so  he  ap- 
parently practised  them.  But,  besides  all  this, 
having  observed  that  most  men,  if  they  enjoy 
health,  take  care  to  provide  themselves  with 
all  things  fitting,  and  lay  up  all  things  that  are 
of  use  with  respect  to  a  healthy  course  of  life ; 
but  how  to  be  supplied  with  things  that  are  of 
service,  in  case  they  are  sick,  of  this  he  ob- 
served they  were  not  very  careful.  He  there- 
fore thought  proper  to  be  at  pains  to  provide 
hiraaelf  with  these  things.    He  got  together 
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iSb»  best  physicians  about  him,  by  his  being 
willing  to  be  at  the  expense  of  it;  and  what- 
ever instruments,  medicines,  meats,  or  drinks, 
tny  one  told  him  to  be  of  use,  there  was 
nothing  of  all  these  that  he  did  not  provide 
himself  with,  and  treasure  up.  And  when 
any  of  those  whom  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
take  care  of  fell  ill,  he  went  himself  to  see 
them,  and  furnished  them  with  whatever  they 
wanted ;  and  was  thankful  to  the  physicians 
whenever  they  cured  any  one,  and  took  the 
things  which  tbey  used  from  out  of  what  he 
had  in  store.  These  and  many  such  things 
did  he  contrive,  in  order  to  gain  the  principal 
place  in  the  affections  of  those  by  whom  he  de- 
aired  to  be  beloved. 

Then  all  those  affairs,  wherein  he  appointed 
games,  aod  established  prizes,  with  intention 
to  raise  an  emulation  in  men,  to  perform  great 
and  noble  things,  those  gained  Cyrus  the  ap- 
plause of  toking  care  that  virtue  should  be 
kept  in  practice.  But  these  very  games  crea- 
ted strife  and  emulation  amongst  the  better 
eort  of  men.  And,  besides,  Gyrus  esteblished 
as  a  law,  that  whatever  required  a  determina- 
tion, whether  it  were  a  matter  of  right,  or  a  dis- 
pute relating  to  games,  the  parties  requiring 
such  determination  should  have  joint  recourse  to 
certain  judges.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  both 
the  parties  at  variance  aimed  at  pitehing  on  such 
judges  as  were  the  best  and  the  most  their 
friends;  and  he  that  lost  his  cause  envied  him 
that  carried  it,  and  hated  those  that  did  not  give 
the  cause  for  himself;  he  that  carried  his  cause 
attributed  the  success  to  the  justice  of  it,  so 
reckoned  he  owed  nobody  thanks.  They  that 
aimed  at  being  chief  in  the  friendship  and  es- 
teem of  Cyrus,  like  others  in  certain  cities, 
bore  envy  to  each  other,  so  that  most  of  them 
rather  wished  each  other  out  of  the  way,  than 
ever  acted  in  concert  together  for  their  mutual 
advanuge.  These  things  make  it  evident  by 
what  means  he  made  all  the  considerable  men 
more  affectionate  to  himself  than  they  were 
one  to  another. 

III.  But  now  w<f  ^ilt  relate  how  Cyrus,  for 
the  first  time,  marched  in  procession  out  of  the 
paUce;  for  the  majesty  of  this  procession 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  one  of  those  arts 
thnt  made  his  government  not  liable  to  con- 
te(npt.  First,  therefore,  before  he  made  this 
procession  he  called  in  to  him  all  those,  both 
Persians  and  others,  that  were  possessed  of 
^mmands,  and   distributed  to  them  Median 


robes :  and  it  was  then  that  the  Persians  first 
put  on  the  Median  robe.  Having  distributed 
these,  he  told  them  that  he  intended  to  march 
in  proceasion  to  those  portions  of  ground  that 
had  been  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  gods, 
and  to  make  a  sacrifice,  accompanied  by  them. 
«  Attend,  therefore"  said  he,  **  at  the  gates  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  sun,  adorned  with  these 
robes,  and  form  yourselves  as  Pheraulas  the 
Persian  shall  give  you  orders  from  me ;  and 
when  I  lead  the  way,  do  you  follow  on  in 
the  stetion  assigned  you.  But,  if  any  of  you 
think  that  our  procession  will  be  handsomer 
in  any  other  manner,  than  as  we  march  at 
this  time,  when  we  return  again  let  him  in- 
form me ;  for  every  thing  ought  to  be  so  dis- 
posed as  shall  appear  to  you  to  be  most  beau- 
tiful and  noble.'*  When  he  had  distributed 
the  finest  robes  to  the  greatest  men,  be  then 
produced  other  robes  of  the  Median  sort; 
for  he  had  provided  them  in  great  numbers, 
and  was  not  sparing  either  in  the  purple  habite, 
or  those  of  a  dark  colour,  or  in  the  scarlet,  or 
the  murrey.  And  having  distributed  a  certain 
portion  of  these  to  each  of  the  commanders, 
he  bade  them  adorn  and  set  out  their  friends 
with  them,  "as  I,"  said  he,  "adorn  you." 
And  one  of  those  that  were  present  then 
asked  him,  "  But  when  will  you,  Cyrus,"  said 
he,  "be  adorned  yourself  1"  To  this  here- 
plied:  "And  do  you  not  think,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  am  already  adorned  in  adorning  all 
you  !  No  matter,"  said  he, "  if  I  am  but  able 
to  serve  my  friends,  whatever  robe  I  wear,  I 
shall  appear  fine  in  it."  So  these  men  going 
their  ways,  and  sending  for  their  friends, 
adorned  them  with  these  robes. 

Cyrus,  taking  Pheraulas,  one  of  the  infe- 
rior degree  of  people,  to  be  a  man  of  good 
understanding,  a  lover  of  what  was  beautiful 
and  orderly,  and  careful  to  please  him — the 
same  that  heretofore  spoke  for  every  one's  be- 
ing rewarded  according  to  his  desert ;  and  cal- 
ling this' man  to  him,  he  advised  with  him  how 
he  might  make  this  procession  in  a  manner 
that  might  appear  the  most  beautiful  to  his 
friends,  and  most  terrible  to  those  that  were 
disaffected.  And  when,  on  joint  consideration,' 
they  both  agreed  in  the  same  thingiv,  he  or- 
dered Pheraulas  to  take  care  that  the  proces- 
sion should  be  made  the  next  morning,  in  the 
manner  that  they  had  thought  proper.  "  I 
have  ordered,"  said  he,  "  all  to  obey  you  in  the 
dispoaitioa  and  order  of  this  procestion.    And 
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that  they  m«y  attend  to  your  orders  with  the 
more  satisfaction,  take  these  coats,"  said  he, 
■<  and  carry  them  to  the  commanders  of  the 
gaarda  ;  give  these  habits  for  horsemen  to  the 
comaaanders  of  the  horse ;  and  these  other 
coats  to  the  commanders  of  the  chariots."  On 
this  he  took  them  and  carried  them  off.  When 
die  commanding  officers  saw  him,  they  said  to 
him :  •*  You  are  a  great  man,  Pheraulas,  now 
that  you  are  to  order  us  what  we  are  to  do." 
"  No,  not  only  so,  by  Jove  !"  said  Pheraulas, 
«  but  it  seems  I  am  to  be  a  baggage  bearer 
too:  therefore  I  now  bring  you  these  two 
habits,  one  of  them  is  for  yourself,  the  other 
lor  somebody  else  ;  but  do  you  take  which  of 
them  you  please."  He  that  received  the  habit, 
on  this  forgot  his  envy,  and  presently  advised 
with  him  which  he  should  takfe:  then  giving 
his  opinion  which  was  the  best,  he  said,  **  If 
ever  you  charge  me  with  having  given  you 
the  choice  when  I  officiate,  another  time  you 
shall  have  me  officiate  for  you  in  a  different 
manner."  Pheraulas,  having  made  this  dis- 
tribution thus,  as  he  was  ordered,  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the  procession, 
that  every  thing  might  be  settled  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.  On  the  following  day  all 
things  were  in  order  before  day-break. 

There  were  ranks  of  people  standing  on 
each  side  of  the  way,  as  they  yet  stand  at  this 
day,  wherever  the  king  is  to  march ;  and  with- 
in these  ranks  none  but  men  of  great  dignity 
are  allowed  to  come.  There  were  men  post- 
ed with  scourges  in  their  hands,  who  scourged 
any  that  made  disturbance.  There  stood  first 
before  the  gates  four  thousand  of  the  guards 
drawn  up,  four  in  front:  two  thousand  on 
each  side  of  the  gates.  All  the  horsemen  that 
were  there  attending  alighted  from  their  hor- 
ses, and  with  their  hands  passed  through  their 
robes,  as  they  still  pass  them  at  this  day  when 
the  king  takes  a  view  of  them.  The  Persians 
stood  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  allies  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  way.  The  chariots,  in  the 
same  manner  stood  half  of  them  on  each  side. 
When  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown 
open,  first  there  were  led  certain  bulls,  very 
beautiful  beasts,  four  abreast,  deroted  to  Jove, 
and  to  such  other  of  the  gods  as  the  magi  di- 
rected ;  for  the  Persians  are  .of  opinion  that 
artists  ought  to  be  made  use  of  in  divine  affairs 
much  more  than  in  others.  Next  to  the  bulls 
there  were  horses  led  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  Sun. 
After  these  proceeded  a  white  chariot,  with 


its  perch  of  gold,  adorned  with  a  crown,  or 
wreath,  around  it,  and  saored  to  Jove.  After 
this  a  white  chariot,  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and 
adorned  with  a  crown,  as  that  before.  After 
this  proceeded  a  third  chariot,  with  its  horses 
adorned  with  scarlet  coverings;  and  behind 
it  followed  men  that  bore  fire  on  a  large  altar. 
After  these  Cyrus  himself  appeared  withoat 
the  gates  with  a  turban  on,  that  was  raised 
high  above  his  head,  with  a  vest  of  a  purple 
colour,  half  mixed  with  white ;  and  this  mix- 
ture of  white  none  else  is  allowed  to  wear : 
about  his  legs  he  had  a  sort  of  stockings  of  a 
yellow  colour,  a  robe  wholly  purple,  and  about 
his  turban  a  diadem  or  wreath.  (His  relations 
had  likewise  this  mark  of  distinction,  and  they 
have  it  still  to  this  day.)  And  his  hands  he 
kept  out  of  their  coverings.  By  him  rode  his 
driver,  a  tall  man,  but  less  than  himself: 
whether  it  really  was  so,  or  whether  by  some 
means  or  other  it  so  fell  ont,  Cyrus  appeared 
much  the  taller.  All  the  people  at  the  sight 
of  him  paid  their  adoration,  oither  because 
some  people  were  before  appointed  to  begin 
it,  or  because  they  were  struck  with  the  pomp 
and  solemnity,  and  thought  that  Cyrus  ap- 
peared exceedingly  lell  and  beautifhl ;  but  no 
Persian  ever  paid*  Cyms  adontion  before. 
When  the  chariot  of  Cjrrus  advanced,  four 
thousand  of  the  guards  led  the  way  before,  two 
thousand  of  them  attended  on  each  side  of  it. 
And  the  staffoffieen  about  his  person  being 
on  horseback,  finely  clothed,  with  javelins  in 
their  hands,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, followed  after.  Then  were  led  the  hor- 
ses that  were  maintained  for  Cyrus  himself 
with  their  bridles  of  gold ;  and  thrown  over 
with  coverings  wrought  with  a  raised  work  in 
stripes;  and  these  were  abont  two  hiutdred. 
After  these  marched  two  thousand  spear  men. 
After  these  the  first  formed  body  of  horse^  ten 
thousand  in  number,  ranged  a  hundred  every 
way,  led  by  Chrysantas.  After  these  another 
body  of  ten  thousand  Penian  horae  ranged  in 
the  same  manner  led  by  Hystaspes.  Afker 
these  another  body  of  ten  thousand,  in  the 
same  manner,  led  by  Datamas.  After  theae 
another  led  by  Oadatas.  After  these  marehed 
the  Median  horse ;  after  these  the  Armenian 
hone ;  then  the  Hyieanian ;  then  the  Cadu- 
sian;  then  the  Bacian.  And  after  the  horse 
went  the  chariots,  ranged  four  abreast,  and  led 
by  the  Persian  Artabates. 

As  he  marehed  along  abundance  of  people 
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without  the  nnki  followed  bj  the  ode,  peti< 
tioning  Cyma,  one  about  one  iffair  and  another 
about  another.  Sending  therefore  to  them 
■ome  of  the  ataff-officera  who  attended  his 
chariot,  three  on  each  side*  for  thia  yery  pur- 
^oae  of  detivering  meaaagea,  he  bid  them  tell 
them,  •<  That  if  any  of  them  wanted  him  on 
any  boaineaa,  they  tfhould  acquaint  aome  of  the 
chief  offioera  under  him  with  what  they  wanted, 
and  they,"  he  aaid,  «  would  tell  him."  Theae 
people,  going  their  waya,  immediately  went  to 
the  horaemen,  and  conaulted  who  they  ahould 
eadi  of  them  apply  to.  But  thoae  of  hia 
frienda  that  Cyrua  had  a  mind  to  have  the 
greateat  oonrt  and  application  made  to,  these 
he  lent  aoMebody  to,  and  called  them  aeverally 
to  him,  and  apoke  to  them  in  thia  manner :  "  If 
any  of  theae  men  that  follow  by  my  aide  ac- 
quaint you  with  any  thing,  do  not  give  atten- 
tion to  any  one  that  you -think  aaya  nothing  to 
the  purpoae ;  but  whoerer  ^deairea  What  is  juat, 
give  me  an  account  of  it,  that  we  may  consult 
together,  and  efStct  their  buainess  for  them." 
Others,  when  they  were  called  on,  riding  up 
with  the  utmoet  despatch,  obeyed,  contributing 
to  the  aupport  of  Cyrus*  empire,  and  showing, 
their  own  readiness  to  obey.  But  there  was 
one  Baiphames,  a  man  of  absurd  and  uncouth 
manners,  who  thought  that  by  not  paying 
obedience  with  sueh  -despatch  he  ahould  appear 
a  man  of  more  digmty  and  freedom,  Aa  aoon 
therefore  aa  Cyrua  perceived  thia,  before  the 
nan  came  up  ao  near  as  that  he  might  apeak  to 
him,  he  aent  one  of  hb  ataff-offioera,  and  bade 
him  tell  him  that  he  had  now  no  longer  any 
need  of  him ;  and  he  never  aent  for  him  after- 
warda.  But  there  waa  .one  who  was  aent 
later,  who  rode  up  to  him  sooner  than  he ;  and 
to  thia  man  Cyrua  gave  one  of  the^  horaea  that 
followed  in  hia  train,  and  ordered  one  of  the 
atafPoffieera  to  conduct  the  horse  for  him 
wherever  he  should  order.  This  appeared  to 
thoae  that  saw  it  to  be  a  very  great  honour ; 
and  after  thia  many  more  people  made  their 
court  to  thia  man. 

When  they  came  to  the  sacred  incloauiea 
they  sacrificed  to  Jove,  and  burnt  the  bulla  en- 
tirdy.  Then  they  sacrificed  to  the  Sun,  and 
burnt  the  horaea  entirely:  then  killing  certain 
victima  to  the  Earth,  they  did  as  die  magi  di- 
teeted.  Then  they  sacrifioed  to  the  Heroea, 
guaidiana  of  Syria. 

After  thia,  the  coontiy  thereabouta  being 
'  veiy  fine,  ho  appointed  a  certain  limited  piece 


of  ground,  of  about  five  atadia,  and  bade  them, 
nation  by  nation,  put  their  horses  to  their  speed. 
He  himself  rode  the  race  with  the  Persians^ 
and  gained  the  victory,  for  he  waa  extremely 
well  practised  in  horsemanship.  Amongst 
the  Medes,  Artabatea  got  the  victory,  for  Cyrus 
had  given  him  a  horse.  Amongst  the  Syrians, 
their  chief  got  the  victory.  Amongst  the  Ar- 
menians, Tigranes.  Amongst  the  Hyrcanianai 
the  son  of  the  commander  of  their  horse.  And 
amongst  the  Sadans,  a  private  man,  with  his 
horse,  left  the  ether  behind  by  almost  half  the 
course. 

And  on  this  occasion  Cyrus  is  said  to  have 
asked  the  young  man  if  he  would  accept  of  a 
kingdom  in  exchange  for  his  horse  ?  and  the 
young  man  is  said  to  have  replied  thus :  «  A 
kingdom  I  would  not  accept  for  him,  but  I 
would  consent  to  oblige  a  worthy  man  with 
him."  Then  Cyrua  said:  « Come,  I  will 
show  you  where  you  may  throw  blindfold,  and 
not  miss  a  worthy  man."  «By  all  meana, 
then,"  said  the  Sacian,  taking  up  a  clod, 
«show  me  where  I  may  throw  this  clod."  4 
Then  Cyrus  showed  him  a  place  where  a  great 
many  of  his  friends  were ;  and  the  man,  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  threw  his  clod  and  hit  Pberaulas 
aa  he  was  riding  by  :  for  Pberaulas  happened 
to  be  carrying  aome  orders  from  Cyrus,  and 
when  he  was  struck  he  did  not  turn  aside,  but 
went  on  the  business  that  was  ordered  him. 
The  Sacian  then  looking  up,  asked,  «  Whom 
he  had  hit  1"— None,  by  Jove !"  said  he,  *<  of 
those  that  are  present."  "  But,  surely,"  said 
the  young  man, « it  was  none  of  those  that  are 
absent"  «*  Yes,  by  Jove !"  said  Cyrus,  **  you 
hit  that  man  that  ridea  hastily  on  there  by  the 
chariots."  « And  how  came  he  not  to  turn 
back?"  aaid  he.  Then  Cyrus  said:  «Why 
in  probability,  it  is  some  madman."  The 
young  man  hearing  thia  went  to  see  who  it 
waa,  and  found  Pheraulaa  with  his  chin  §11 
over  dirt  and  blood,  for  the  blood  gushed 
from  hia  nose  on  die  stroke  that  he  received. 
When  he  came  up  with  him  he  asked  him, 
«  Whether  he  had  received  a  blow  t"  He  an- 
swered :  «  Yes,  as  you  see."  «  Then,"  said 
he,  M  I  mike  you  a  present  of  this  horBO." 
He  then  asked,  "  For  what  1"  and  on  this  the 
Sacian  gave  him  a  rdation  of  the  things; 
and,  in  conduaion  aaid :  «  And  I  believe  I 
have  not  missed  of  a  worthy  man."  Pheraulaa 
then  aaid :  «  But  if  you  had  been  wiae,  you 
had  given  it  to  a  richer  man  than  I ;  but  I  now 
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;  it,  ufed  beseech  the  gods,  who  hsve  msde 
■e  the  veeeiTOT  of  this  blow  Ifobi  7011,  to  grant 
thoit  I  aiay  beh*Te  so  as  to  make  you  notiepent 
yoor  present  to  me.  Now,"  said  he,  **  do 
joa  waonnt  my  hone,  and  ride  off  on  him,  and 
I  win  be  with  you  presently."    Thus  they 


Amotiget  the  Cadostans,  Rathonices  gained 
the  vielory.  He  likewise  pat  their  ohariots 
severally  to  tho  trial  of  their  speed :  and  to  the 
netote  he  gnve  oxen,  that  they  might  saerifioe 
and  leest,  and  he  ga^  them  cape.  He  himself 
took  die  ex  that  was  his  priie,  bat  his  share  of 
the  enpe  he  gave  to  Pheraalas,  beoaose  he 
thoogfat  that  he  had  directed  the  procession 
froiD  the  palace  in  a  veiy  handsome  manner. 

Thie  method  of  procession,  then  settled  by 
Cyme,  oontinoes  still  in  nse  with  the  king  to 
this  dey,  excepting  only  that  the  victims  make 
ao  pert  of  it  when  he  does  not  sacrifice.  When 
aU  wee  at  an  end  they  returned  again  to  the 
city,  end  they  that  had  houses  given  them 
qmartered  in  their  houses,  and  they  that  had 
not,  in  their  ranks. 

Bttt  Phsranlas,  inviting  the    Sedan  that 
presented  him  with  the  horse,  gave  him  an 
entertaininent;  he  fumiehed    him    with    all 
ether  things  in  abundance.    And  afler  they 
had  sopped,  he  filled  him  the  cups  that  he  had 
leoeiTed  from  Cyrus,  drank  to  him,  and  made 
him  a  present  of  them.    But  the  Sacian  ob. 
serving  a  grsatmany  fine  carpets  and  coverlets, 
a  great  deal  of  fine  furniture,  and  abundance  of 
domestics:  <<Tell  me,"  said  he,  «<  Pheraulas, 
were  you  one  of  the  rich  when  you  were  st 
home  V*     -  How  rich  do  you  mean  1"  said 
Pheranler:  «I  was  one  of  thoie  that  lived 
directly  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  for 
my  fiither,  maintaining  himself  very  poorly  by 
his  own  labour,  bred  me  up  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  boys ;  but  when  I  became  a  youth, 
not  being  able  to  maintain  me  idle,  he  took  me 
into  the  country  and  ordered  me  to  work. 
Here  did  I  maintain  him  whilst  he  Uved,  dig. 
ging  and  planting  with  my  own  hands  a  little 
piece  of  land,  that  was  not  ungrateful,  but  the 
JQSteet  m    the  world;    for  the  seed  that  it 
received  it  retorned  me  justly  and  handsomely 
again,  with  an  overploa  that  indeed  was  not 
very   abandant;  but  sometimes,  oat  of-  its 
generoeity,  returned  me  dooble  of  what   it 
received.    Thus  then  I  lived  at  home;  but 
now  all  these  things  that  yoQ  see  Cyrus  has 
le."    Than  4he  Seciaii  said:    <«0h 


happy  are  yoa  in  other  respeets  as  well  as 
in  this;  that,  ftom  being  poor  before  yo« 
are  now  become  rich !  For  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  grow  rich  with  the  more  pteuore  as 
yoa  come  to  be  possessed  of  riches,  after  having 
Uiirsted  for  them  before."  Pheraolas  then 
said ;  •*  And  do  yoa  think,  Sedan,  that  I  live 
with  the  more  pleasure  the  more  I  poeeeesi 
Do  yon  not  know,"  said  he,  « that  I  neither 
eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep  with  one  jot  more 
pleasure  now  than  when  I  vras  poor  t  But 
by  all  this  abundance,  thus  much  I  gain :  that 
I  am  to  guard  more,  to  distribute  more  to 
others,  and  to  have  the  trouble  of  taking  care 
of  more :  for  a  great  many  domestics  now  de. 
mend  thdr  food  of  me,  thdr  drink,  and  their 
clothes ;  some  are  in  want  of  phyddans ;  one 
comee  and  brings  me  sheep,  that  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  wolves,  or  oxen  killed  by  falling 
from  a  precipice,  or  tells  me  of  a  distemper  got 
amongst  the  cattle ;  so  that  I  think,"  said  Phe- 
raulas,  «  by  possessing  abundance,  I  have  now 
more  afflictions  than  I  had  before  by  having 
but  litUe."  **  But,  by  JPove  f "  said  the  Sedan, 
«<  when  all  is  well,  and  you  are  able  to  cast  your 
eyes  around  on  numerous  possessions,  you  are 
certainly  much  better  pleased  than  I  am.'* 
Pheraulas  then  sud : «  Sedan,  it  is  not  so  plea- 
sant to  possess  richee  as  it  Is  aillicting  to  lose 
them ;  and  you  will  findlhat  what  I  say  is  true ; 
for  there  are  none  of  thoee  that  poasess  riches 
that  are  forced  from  the  enjoyment  of  rest  by 
the  pleasura  which  they  afford ;  but  of  those 
that  lose  them,  you  will  see  none  that  are  able 
to  sleep  because  of  the  concern  it  gives  them.*' 
«<  By  Jove !"  said  the  Sedan,  «  nor  will  yoa 
see  any  of  those  fall  asleep  that  at  first  obtain 
them,  becuase  of  the  pleasure  it  givee  them.'* 
M  You  say  true,"  sud  he ;  <*  for  if  the  poesess- 
ing  them  wss  as  pleasant  as  the  obtuning  them 
the  rich  would  very  much  exceed  the  poor  in 
happinees.  But  then,  Sedan,"  said  he,  **  he 
that  possesses  abundance  must,  of  necesnty 
expend  abundance,  both  on  the  gods,  on  his 
friends,  and  on  strangers.  Whoever  therefore 
is  greatly  pleased  with  the  possesdon  of  riches 
be  assured  will  be  greatly  afflicted  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  them."  "  By  Jove!"  sud  the  Sedan, 
« I  am  not  one  of  those ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  a 
happiness  for  a  man  to  have  abundance,  and  to 
expend  abundance."  «  Why  then,"  said  Pheu 
raulae, « in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  are  not  you 
this  instant  that  happy  man,  to  make  me  so  at 
^  same  time  1  for  do  yoa  take  posseesion  of 
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•11  these  things,  mod  use  them  m  joa  plmse ; 
maintain  me  only  m  a  stranger ;  or  yet  more 
sparingly  than  a  stranger ;  for  it  shall  be  enoagh 
for  me  to  share  with  you  in  what  yoo  have.*' 
«  Voa  jest,"  said  the  Sacian.  Pheraulas  then 
asserted  with  an  oath  that  he  spoke  in  earnest 
«  And  I  will  gain  you,  Racian,  something  far. 
ther  from  Cyrus ;  and  that  is,  that  you  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  attend  at  his  doors,  nor  to 
engage  in  military  service  1  but  you  shall  stay 
at  home,  abounding  in  service  1  And  those  other 
affairs  I  will  perform  for  you  and  for  myself; 
and,  if  I  get  any  thing  valuable  by  my  attend- 
ance on  Cyrus,  or  by  any  military  expedition, 
I  will  bring  it  to  you  that  you  may  still  have 
the  command  of  more ;  do  you,"  said  he,  «  but 
free  me  from  this  care ;  for  if  I  can  be  at  lei* 
cure  from  these  afikirs,  I  think  that  you  will 
of  very  great  use  both  to  me,  and  to  Cyrus." 
Having  thus  discoursed  they  settled  these 
affairs  and  put  them  in  practice.  The  one 
thought  himself  made  a  happy  man,  by  having 
the  command  of  great  riches,  and  the  other 
reckoned  himself  the  most  fortunate  man  in 
the  world,  in  having  a  steward,  who  afforded 
him  leisure  to  do  what  was  agreeable  to  him. 
Pheraulas  was  in  his  temper  extremely  kind 
and  friendly  to  his  acquaintance ;  and  no  care 
or  culture  bestowed  on  any  thing  appeared  so 
pleasing  to  him,  or  so  profitable,  as  that  be- 
stowed on  men ;  for  man,  he  thought,  was,  of 
all  other  creatures,  the  best  andihe  most  grate- 
ful :  because  he  observed  of  men,  that  when 
they  were  commended  by  any  one,  they  were 
aealotts  in  their  returns  of  praise ;  that  they 
used  their  endeavours  to  do  kindnesses  to  those 
that  had  done  kindnesses  to  them ;  that  they 
were  kindly  affected  to  those  whom  they  knew 
to  be  kindly  affected  to  them ;  and  those  who 
they  knew  had  a  love  for  them,  they  could  not 
possibly  hate ;  and  that,  of  all  other  creatures, 
they  were  the  most  inclined  to  make  their  pa. 
rents  all  returns  of  respect  and  service,  both 
while  living  and  when  dead.  And  all  other 
animals  he  reckoned  more  ungrateful  and  more 
ill-natured  than  man.  This  Pheraulas  was 
much  delighted,  that,  by  being  freed  from  the 
care  of  other  possessions,  he  should  be  at  leisure 
to  mind  his  friends.  And  the  Sacian  was  de- 
lighted, because  he  was  to  have  the  possession 
of  abundance,  and  was  to  spend  abundance. 
The  Sacian  loved  Pheraulas,  because  he  was 
always  bringing  him  something ;  and  Pheraulas 
loved  the  Sacian,  because  he  was  willing  to 


take  all ;  and  though  he  charged  himself  with 
the  care  of  still  more  and  more,  yet  he  gave 
him  no  more  trouble.  Thus  did  these  men 
live. 

IV.  Cyrus  having  saerifioed,  and  making  an 
entertainment  with  the  prize  of  his  victory,  in- 
vited those  of  his  friends  that  appeared  tha 
most  desirous  to  increase  his  power,  and 
that  paid  him  honour  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner :  and  with  them  he  invited  Artabaxoe 
the  Mode,  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  the  Hyr. 
canian  commander  of  horse,  and  Gobryas. 
Gadatas  was  the  commjander  of  his  eunuchs ; 
and  all  the  management  within  doors  was  set- 
tled as  he  thought  fit  to  regulate  it  When 
there  were  any  that  supped  with  him,  Gadataa 
did  not  set  down,  but  minded  the  business ; 
but  when  there  was  no  company,  he  then 
supped  with  him ;  for  he  was  pleased  with  hie 
conversation ;  and,  in  return,  he  was  presented 
with  many  great  and  noble  things,  both  by 
Cyrus  himself,  and  by  many  others  on  Cyrus* 
account 

As  the  persons  who  were  invited  to  supper 
came,  he  did  not  place  every  one  as  it  happened 
by  chance  to  fall  out ;  but  the  man  that  he 
most  esteemed  he  placed  on  his  left  hand,  as  if 
this  side  were  more  exposed  to  dangerous 
designs  than  the  light  The  next  in  his 
esteem  he  placed  on  his  right  hand  ;  the  third 
again  on  his  left,  and  the  fourth  on  his  right , 
and  if  there  were  more,  he  went  on  with  them 
in  the  same  manner.  He  thought  it  of  service 
to  make  it  evident  how  far  he  esteemed  every 
one;  because  where  men  think  that  he  who 
excels  others  is  not  to  have  his  praises  pub. 
lished,  nor  to  receive  his  rewards,  there  it  is 
plain  they  have  no  emulation  to  each  other ; 
but  where  he  that  excels  has  the  advantage, 
there  they  appear  to  struggle  with  the  utmost 
xeaL  Thus  Cyrus  made  those  known  that 
were  chief  in  his  esteem ;  beginning  first  with 
their  place,  as  they  sat,  and  as  they  stood  by 
him.  Yet  this  privilege  ot  place,  in  sitting, 
he  did  not  make  perpetual,  but  made  it  a  rule, 
that  a  man  might  advance,  by  noble  actions,  to 
the  more  honourable  seat;  and  if  he  grew 
negligent  and  remiss,  might  sink  down  to  the 
less  honourable.  And  if  he  that  was  possessed 
of  the  principle  seat  did  not  appear  to  have  re. 
ceived  the  greatest  number  of  valuable  thinj^ 
at  his  hands,  he  was  ashamed.  And  these 
things  that  were  practised  in  the  time  of  Cyras 
I  perceive  oontinna  still  to  this  day. 
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'WlMa  tlMy  lud  npped,  itdid  not  appear  at 
•II  wonderful  to  Gobrjaa  that  a  man  who  had 
ttw    cominand  of   many  ahoakl  have    erery 
tluDg   in  gnat  abundance;   hut  that  Cyrua, 
who  hftd  petformed  such  great  things,  if  he 
thought  that  he  had  got  any  thing  that  waa 
delicate^  should  never  ^pend  it  himself  alone, 
bat  give  himeelf  trouble  in  desiring  his  friends 
that  were  present  to  share  it ;  this  he  thought 
wonderful,  and  frequently  he  saw  him  send  to 
•ome  of  his  absent  friends  things  that  he  hap- 
pened to  be  pleased  with  himself.    80  that 
when  they  had  supped,  and  Cyrus,  by  presents 
to  several,  had   cleared   his  table  of  all  that 
plenty  that  was  on  it,  then  Gobryas  said :  «<  Be- 
fore, Cyrus,  I  thought  that  you  most  excelled 
the  rest  of  men  in  being  the  most  able  in  the 
command  of  an  army ;  but  now,  I  swear  by 
the  gods  that  you  exod  more  in  benignity  and 
love  to  mankind,  than  in  military  conduct !" 
«<  And,  by  Jove  !"  said  Cyrus,  •«  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  show  acts  of  love  to  men 
than  acts  of  sluU  in  the  conduct  of  an  army." 
••  How  so  1"  said  Gobryas.     «  Because  these," 
said  he,  <«  must  be  shown  by  doing  mischief  to 
men,  and  those  by  doing  them  good." 

After  this,  when   they   had  drunk  a  little, 

Hyataspes  put  this  question  to  Cyrus :  «<  Would 

you  be  ofiended,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  •<  if  I  should 

aek  you  something  that  I  am  desirous  to  know 

from  you  V     «  By  the  gods !"  said  he,  <«  quite 

the  contrary :  I  should  be  oflbnded  if  I  per. 

eeived  that  you  retained  what  you  had  a  mind 

to  ask  me."    «*  Tell  me  then,"  said  he,  *<  when 

you  have  called  me,  did  I  everrafuse  to  come  1" 

w  Pray,  be  quiet,"  said  Cyrus.    "Or  did  I  ever 

obey  your  summons  slowly  1"  «<  No,  nor  this 

neither."    **  Have  I  ever  neglected  to  do  what 

you  have  ordered  me  V*    « I  do  not  Uy  it  to 

your  charge,"  said  htiC     «  And  in  what  I  have 

done,  can  you  accuse  me  of  not  having  done  it 

with  alacrity   and   pleasure  1"    "This,"  said 

Cyrus,  »  the  least  of  all."    «<  In  the  name  of 

all  the  gods,  then,  Cyrus!" said  he,  by  what 

means  b  it  that  Chrysantas  has  prevailed  on 

you  so  as  to  be  placed  before  me  in  the  more 

honourable  seat  1"    «  Shall  I  tell  you  1"  said 

Cyrus.    **  By  all  means,"  said  he.    •*  And  will 

you  not  be  ofiended  with  me  when  you  hear 

the  truth  1"    «  No,  I  shall  be   pleased,"  said 

he,  "if  I  find    that  I    am    not    wronged." 

**  Then,"  said  he,  <*  Chrysantas  here,  in  the 

first  place,  never  waited  my  call,  but  before  he 

was  called,  wis  ready  at  hand  for  our  service: 


and  then,  not  only  what  he  was  ordered,  but 
whatever  he  himself  thought  best  for  us  to  be 
done,  that  he  did.  When  it  was  necesssry  to 
say  any  thing  to  our  allies,  he  advised  me  what 
he  thought  was  becoming  and  proper  for  me 
to  say ;  and  what  he  perceived  I  was  dedrona 
that  our  allies  should  know,  but  was  ashamed 
to  say  of  myself,  this  he  spoke  as  if  he 
were  declaring  his  ovm  opinion.  80  that, 
in  these'  matters,  what  hinders  him  from 
being  reckoned  of  more  use  to  me  even  than 
myaelfl  Aa  to  himself,  he  always  ssys  that 
the  things  that  he  has  are  sufficient  for  him: 
but  it  appears  evidently  that  he  is  always 
looking  out  for  what  it  may  be  of  aervice  for 
me  to  have:  and  with  the  advantages  that 
belall  me  he  is  more  delighted  and  pleased 
than  myaelf."  To  this  HysUspes  said ;  "  By 
Here,  Cyrus,  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  asked 
you  these  things !"  «  And  why  1"  said  he. 
•<  Because  I  will  endeavour  too  to  practise 
them.  One  thing  only  there  is,"  said  he, « that 
I  do  not  know ;  and  that  is,  how  to  make  it 
evident  that  I  rejoice  at  your  advantages, 
whether  I  must  clap  my  hands,  or  laugh,  or 
what  I  most  do  1"  Artsbazus  to  this  said: 
«  You  must  dance  the  Persian  dance."  And 
at  this  they  laughed. 

As  the  entertainment  went  on  Cyrus  put 
this  question  to  Gobryas:«(TeU  me,"  said  he, 
•<  Gobryas,  do  you  think  that  you  should  give 
your  daughter  to  one  of  these  that  are  here 
with  more  satisfaction  now  than  when  at  first 
you  became  acquainted  with  us  ?"  **  And  must 
I  tell  the  truth  then  V*  said  Gobryas.  «  Yes, 
by  Jove  I"  said  Cyrus,  «<  since  no  question  re- 
quires falsehood  in  answer  to  it."  «  Be  as- 
sured then,"  said  he,  «<  that  I  should  do  it  with 
much  more  satisfaction  now."  «  And  can  you 
give,"  said  Cyrus,  «*  a  reason  why  V*  « I  can.'* 
*<  Give  it  me  then."  «  Because,  at  that  lime, 
I  saw  these  men  bear  toils  and  dangers  with 
alacrity ;  but  now  I  see  them  bear  prosperity 
with  discretion  and  good  temper.  And  to  me, 
Cyrus  it  appears  more  difficult  to  find  a  man 
that  beara  prosperity  well,  than  one  that  bears 
adversity  well;  for  prosperity  inspires  most 
men  with  pride  and  insolence,  but  adversity 
gives  discretion  and  modesty  of  temper  to  all." 
Then  Cyrus  said  :  ««  Do  you  hear  Hystaspes, 
this  saying  of  Gobryas  1"  «  Yes  by  Jove !" 
said  he,  "I  do;  and  if  he  pronounce  many 
such,  he  shall  much  sooner  have  me  for  a  suitor 
tohifl  daughter,  than  if  he  riiowed  me  abun* 
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daii09  of  oniM  of  giMt  vtlm^J'  «  Truly/'  Mid ' 
OobiyM,  *•  I  hftTO  •  great  nuoiy  sach  written 
down ;  end  I  will  not  gmdge  lliein  to  yon,  if 
you  hATO  my  deaghtor  for  a  wilet  but  my 
cape,"  ieid  he,  «  etnce  you  aeem  to  dielike 
them,  I  do  not  know  but  I  will  give  to  Chry- 
nnUe  hare,  eepectally  einee  he  has  run  away 
with  your  aeat." 

M  Well,"  laid  Cyras,  « if  you,  Hystaspes, 
and  the  test  that  are  here  present  will  aoqnaint 
ne  when  any  of  you  are  endeavouring  after  a 
wife,  you  will  then  know  how  good  an  assis- 
tant I  shall  be  to  yoa«"  Gobryas  then  said : 
«  But  if  one  has  a  mind  to  dispose  of  a  daugfa^ 
ter,  who  must  one  tell  it  to  1"  «  This,"  said 
Cyrus,  M  must  be  told  to  me  too ;  for  I  am  a 
notable  man  in  this  art."  «  What  art  1  *'  said 
Chrysantas.  **  Why,  in  knowing  what  match 
will  best  suit  each  particular  man."  Then 
Chrysantas  said :  « In  the  name  of  all  the  gods, 
then,  tell  me  what  wife  you  think  will  best 
suit  me !"  « First,"  said  he,  «  she  must  be 
little,  for  you  are  little  yourself;  and  if  you 
marry  a  tall  wife,  and  would  kiss  her  as  she 
stands,  you  must  leap  up  like  a  little  dog." 
«  You  are  much  in  the  right,"  said  he,  <*  to 
provide  against  this,  for  I  am  by  no  means  a 
good  caperer."  **  And  then,"  said  he,  •»  she 
must  have  a  nose  that  sinks  in  the  middle." 
«  And  what  is  this  for  ?"  Because,"  said  he, 
«  you  have  a  crooked  nose,  and  a  rising  hook 
would  best  suit  a  sinking  in."  <«  Do  you  say 
then  that  a  fasting  wife  would  best  suit  one 
that  had  feasted  plentifully  as  I  have  done 
now  1"  «  Yes,  by  Jove !"  said  Cyrus  «  for  the 
bellies  of  those  that  are  full  rise  and  the  bel- 
lies of  those  that  are  fasting  sink  in."  «  But, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  !"  said  Chrysantas, 
«<  can  you  tell  what  wile  will  be  beet  for  a  frigid 
king  t"  Here  Cyrus  fell  a  laughing,  and  so 
did  the  others.  And  as  they  were  laughing 
Hystaspes  said :  "  In  the  whole  compass  of 
your  royal  dignity,  Cyrus,  I  envy  you  the 
most  for  this."  «For  whati"  said  Cyrus. 
«  Why,  that,  as  frigid  as  you  are,  you  can 
make  people  laugh."  «  And  would  not  you 
give  a  great  deal,"  said  Cyrus, « then,  that  these 
things  had  been  said  by  you,  and  that  she,  that 
you  desire  should  think  well  of  you,  should  be 
informed  that  you  are  a  polite  agreeable  man  1" 
Thus  they  jested  one  with  another. 

After  this  he  produced  a  woman's  attfre  for 
Tigranes,  and  bade  him  give  it  his  wife,  be- 
cansa  sha  bravely  attended  hn  hMband  in  the 


[book  Tin. 


To  Artabams  he  ga^  a  golden  cup  ; 
to  the  Hyreanian,  a  hone.  And  many  other 
noble  presents  he  made.  Mfiut,  Gobryas,.** 
said  he,  « I  will  give  you  a  husband  for  yowr 
daughter."  «  And  shall  not  I,"  said  Hystas- 
pes,  M  be  the  man  that  you  will  give,  that  I 
may  get  thoee  vrritings  1"  «  Have  yon  sub- 
stance enough,"  said  Cyras,  "to  deserve  the 
girll"  M  Yes,  by  Jove  I  I  have  much  more 
than  enough."  «  And  where,"  eaid  he,  **  is 
this  substance  of  yours !"  » Here,"  said  he, 
«  where  you,  my  friend,  sit"  **  That  is  enougli  . 
for  me,"  said  Gobryas ;  and  holding  out  h» 
right  hand— «  Give  him  me,  Cyras,"  said  he, 
«  for  I  accept  him."  Then  Cyrus,  taking  Hys- 
taspes* right  hand,  presented  it  to  Gobryas  and 
he  received  it  After  this  he  made  a  great 
many  noblo  presents  to  Hystaspes,  that  he 
might  send  them  to  the  maid;  and  pulling 
Chrysantas  to  him,  he  kissed  him.  On  this 
Artabaxus  said :  «  By  Jove !  Cyras,  you  have 
not  given  me  my  oup  of  the  same  goM  vrith 
this  present  that  you  have  made  Chrysantas.'* 
**  But  I  win  give  you  the  same,"  said  he.  He 
asked  him—''  When  1"  «<  Thirty  years  hence,** 
said  he.  «  Well,  prepare  yourself  for  me," 
said  he,  «  as  one  that  intends  to  wait,  and  not 
to  die  before  the  time."  Thus  then  ended  this 
conversation  :  and  when  they  rose,  Cyrus  rose 
with  them,  and  conducted  them  to  his  doors. 

The  next  day  all  those  of  his  allies  that  had 
voluntarily  attended  him  he  dismissed  to  their 
homes,  excepting  such  as  chose  to  live  near 
him.  To  these  he  gave  lands  and  houses^ 
which  the  desoendants  of  those  who  then 
staid  possess  still  to  this  day :  and  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  Modes  and  Hyreanians.  To 
those  that  went  off  he  gave  many  presenti,and 
dismissed  them,  both  commanders  and  soldiers, 
without  leaving  them  the  least  cause  to  com* 
plain.  After  this  he  divided  the  treasure  that 
he  gained  at  Sardis  among  the  soldiers  that 
were  about  him.  And  to  the  commanderi  of 
ten  thousand,  and  to  tho  officers  that  were  about 
him,  he  gave  the  dioice  things,  according  to 
the  merit  of  every  one.  The  rest  he  parcel* 
led  out,  and  giving  a  share  to  each  of  the  com- 
manders of  ten  thousand,  he  left  it  to  them 
to  distribute  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
distributed  to  them.  And  these  other  tree* 
sures  each  commander  distributed  to  the  com- 
manders under  him,  giving  judgment  on  the 
merit  of  every  one.  And  the  commanders  of 
six,  giving  Judgment  on  the  private  men  that 
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rthell[^dictrib«l•d  Uw  bH  imumb- 

in^  tremamm  wewenAlj  to  them,  Mcording  to 

their  daaert.  So  they  u.i  nroiTed  tlMirJiMtahwo. 

When  they  had  rtt  ived  what  was  then 

SivoQ  Iheom  aome  of  them  apaka  of  Cyroa  in 

thia  ■aamiar:  •*8uit^j  be  omat  havo  abon- 

daiiee  whan  he  givea  ao  much  to  every  one  of 

ma."     Bat  othen  of  them  said :  m  What  k  the 

almndanco  that  he  haa  1     Cyraa  is  not  of  a 

temper  to  nund  irhdly  the  heapinf  «p  of  traa- 

■Ofo ;  hot  he  ia  more  pleaaad  with  beatowing 

Umm  -with  having  11"  Cyraa,  pereaiTiog  theae 

diaeonraea,  and  the  opiniona  that  men  bad  of 

liim,  aaaambled  hia  friends  and  aU  the  other 

proper  penona  together,  and  epoke  to   thia 

dbet:  ^My  frienda,  I  have  aean  men  that 

ware  willing  to  be  thought  poaaeaaed  of  more 

than  they  really  bad,  and  who  thought  by  that 

mtmMM  to  appear  the  more  generoua  and  noble. 

But  theae  men,  in  my  opinion,  are  drawn  into 

the  vary  larerae  of  what  they  intend ;  for  he 

that  aeema  to  have  abundance,  and  doea  not 

appear  to  do  that  service  to  hia  friends  that  is 

anitabla  to  hia  aubatance,  gains,  in  my  opinion, 

die  character  of  being  mean  and  sordid.  There 

«ra  thoae,"  said  he,  «  on  the  other  side,  who 

deanre  that  what  they  have  may  be  concealed. 

And  theae  too,  in  my  opinion,  are  faulty  to 

their  friends:  for  frequently  friends  that  are 

in  want  avoid  telling  it  to  their  companions, 

because  they  are  ignorant  of  what  they  have, 

and  ao  are  deceived.    But  the  plainest,  sim- 

pbat  part,  in  my  opinion,  ia  to  make  the  whole 

otrength  of  one'a  fortune  appear,  and  with  it 

to  tiy  to  get  the  better  of  othen  in  generosity. 

I  intend,  therefore,"  said  he, « to  ahow  you 

every  thing  that  it  ia  poaaible  for  you  to  aee  of 

what  I  have ;  and,  of  what  you  cannot  see,  to 

give  you  an  account''    Having  said  this  he 

showed  them  abundance  of  rich  and  valuable 

tbinga ;  and  thoae  that  lay  so  aa  not  easily  to 

be  seen  he  gave  them  an  account  of;  and,  in 

concluaiott,  aaid  thus :  "  All  these  things,  my 

frienda,*'  aaid  he, «  you  ought  to  reckon  not 

more  mine  than  yours ;  for  I  have  ooHected 

diem  in  together,  not  that  I  may  spend  them 

myself,  nor  that  I  may  mjiwtHf  wear  them  out, 

for  I  ahould  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  but  that  I 

nay  alwaya  have  wherewithal  to  present  any 

of  you,  on  your  performanoe  of  any  thing  great 

and  noble  ;  and  that  in  cat  e  any  of  you  ^nk 

you  are  in  want  of  any  thing,  you  may  come  to 

me  and  take  what  you  happen  to  be  in  want 

ei"    Thus  ware  theae  thisga  aud. 


y .  But  when  he  tbeaght  that  i 
now  ao  well  settled  in  Babylon  that  he  might 
venture  to  travel  abroad,  he  htmaelf  prepared 
for  a  journey  into  Persia,  and  gave  out  ordera 
on  it  to  others.  And  when  he  judged  that  be 
waa  aufficiently  provided  with  the  things  he 
thought  he  should  want,  he  departed.  Now, 
we  win  give  an  account  how  so  great  an  equi- 
page waa,  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  set  out, 
and  then  again  put  up  together,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  diapoaed  into  the  place  where  it 
ought  to  be ;  for  whenever  the  king  encampa, 
they  that  are  aboot  hia  perMn  attend  the  Mr- 
vice  with  lenta,  both  winter  and  summer. 

Gyrus  then  immediately  thought  fit  to  place 
his  own  tent  fronting  to  the  eaat ;  then  he  firat 
directed  at  what  distance  from  the  royal  tent 
the  guarda  should  pitch  theirs;  he  Uien  ap. 
pointed  the  bakera,  and  those  that  were  con- 
cerned in  making  the  bread,  their  station  on 
the  right;  the  cooka  thein  on  the  left.  To 
the  horaea  he  appointed  their  station  on  the 
right;  and  to  the  other  beasts  of  burden, 
theirs  on  the  left.  And  all  the  reat  was 
so  disposed  that  every  one  knew  hn  own 
station,  both  as  to  measure  and  place.  When 
they  are  to  put  all  up,  every  one  packs 
up  such  baggage  as  it  was  appointed  him  to 
uae,  and  there  are  others  that  place  it  on  the 
beasts  of  burden ;  so  that  all  the  baggage  car. 
riera  come  up  at  the  same  time  to  the  things 
that  are  severally  appointed  them  to  carry  ;  and 
they  an,  at  the  asms  time^  place  them  on  the 
beaats  that  aevenilly  belong  to  them ;  so  that 
the  same  time  that  suffices  for  the  striking  of 
one  tent  suffices  for  all.  The  case  is  the  same 
in  the  displaying  and  aetting  out  of  all.  And 
with  respect  to  the  doing  all  things  that  are 
necessary  in  proper  time,  every  one  is,  in  the 
same  manner,  appointed  what  be  is  to  do ;  and 
by  thia  meana  the  same  time  suffices  for  the 
doing  things  in  one  part  and  in  all.  And  as 
the  servants  that  deapatebed  all  the  necessary 
buaineas  had  aU  severally  their  proper  stations, 
ao  they  that  bOre  arms  had  their  stations  in 
their  encampment  auitaMe  to  the  aort  of  arms 
they  severally  had :  they  knew  what  their  sta- 
tion was,  and  all  diapoaed  themselves  in  it 
without  any  hesitation :  for  Cyrus  thought  the 
proper  placing  of  thinga  a  noble  rule  in  a 
house ;  becauae,  if  one  happen  to  want  any 
thing.  It  is  known  whither  one  nrast  go  to 
take  it  But  the  proper  placing  of  the  aeveml 
difibient  aorta  of  nilitaiy  men  he  lacfcwwd  a 
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much  nobler  thing ;  as  the  occasions  of  put. 
ting  all  to  their  use,  in  the  afiairs  of  war,  are 
more  sudden,  and  the  faults  arising  from  those 
that  are  dilatoiy  in  them  are  of  worse  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  most  valuable  advantages  in 
war,  he  observed,  arose  from  having  all  things 
nady  for  the  occasion.  On  these  accounU 
therefore,  he  took  th»  greatest  care  of  this  pro- 
priety of  place. 

First,  then,  he  placed  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  as  being  the  strongest  and  secur. 
est  station.  Then  those  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
fided in  he  had,  according  to  custom,  about 
himself.  Next  to  these,  in  a  circle  round,  he 
had  the  horsemen  and  charioteers ;  for  he  was 
of  opinion  that  a  secure  station  was  necessary 
for  these  people,  becaase  they  encamp  with- 
out having  at  hand  any  of  those  arms  that  they 
engage  with,  and  require  a  considerable  time 
to  arm  themselves,  if  they  are  to  advance  so 
as  to  do  any  service.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  himself,  and  of  the  horsemen,  was  the  su- 
tion  of  the  shield-men.  The  station  of  the 
archers  was  before  and  behind  himself  and 
the  horsemen.  The  heavy-armed  men,  and 
such  as  had  large  shields,  he  had  in  a  circle 
round  all,  as  a  rampart,  that  in  case  there 
was  any  occasion  for  the  horsemen  to  make 
ready,  they  that  were  the  fittest  to  make  a 
stand  being  placed  before  them  might  give 
them  time  to  arm  securely.  And  as  the  heavy, 
armed  men  slept  there,  in  order  round  him,  so 
did  the  shield  men  and  archers.  So  that  even 
in  the  night  time,  if  the  occasion  required,  as 
heavy-armed  men  were  ready  prepared  to  come 
to  blows  with  such  as  came  up  dose  with  them, 
so  the  archers  and  javelin^ men,  if  any  people 
.  approached  them,  were  ready  to  discharge  their 
javelins  and  arrows  over  the  heads  of  the  heavy 
armed.  And  all  the  commanders  had  ensigns 
on  their  tents.  And  as  in  cities  discreet  and 
good  servants  know  the  habitations  of  most 
people,  but  chiefly  of  those  that  it  is  proper 
for  them  to  know,  so  did  the  servants  of  Cyrus 
know  the  stations  that  the  chief  leaders  had  in 
the  encampments,  and  knew  the  ensigns  that 
belonged  to  each  of  them ;  so  that  whatever 
Cyrus  might  want,  they  were  not  to  seek  for 
them,  but  ran  the  shortest  way  directly  to  each 
of  them.  And  by  means  of  the  several  sets 
of  people  being  distinct,  it  was  much  the  more 
readily  observed  when  any  one  was  disorderly, 
and  when  any  one  did  not  perform  what  he  was 
comouuided.    And   things  standing  thus,  he 


was  of  opinion,  that  if  any  body  attacked  him 
either  by  night  or  day,  such  aggressor  would 
fall  into  his  camp,  as  into  an  ambuscade. 

And  he  did  not  only  think  it  a  part  of  the 
tactic  art  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  draw  up  a 
phalanx  easily  and  cleverly,  or  to  increase  it  in 
depth,  or  to  form  a  phalanx  on  the  wing,  or  on 
the  enemy's  approaching  to  the  right,  the  left,  or 
the  rear,  to  wheel  properly,  but  to  separate 
men  when  it  was  proper,  he  took  to  be  a  part 
of  this  art :  to  post  each  part  where  they  might 
be  most  serviceable,  and  to  make  despatch 
where  it  might  be  fit  to  prevent  the  enemy. 
AH  these  things,  and  such  like,  he  took  to  be 
the  business  of  a  man  skilled  in  tactics.  He 
took  care  of  all  these  things  alike ;  and  in  his 
marches  he  moved  always  in  a  disposition  suit- 
able to  what  occurred :  but  in  his  encampments 
he  placed  his  people,  for  the  most  part,  as  has 
been  said. 

When,  in  the  course  of  their  march,  they 
arrived  in  the  Median  territory,  Cyrus  turned 
off  to  visit  Cyaxares ;  and  after  they  had  em- 
braced each  other,  Cyrus  first  told  Cyaxares 
that  there  were  domestics  and  palaces  set  apart 
for  him  in  Babylon,  that  when  he  camo  thither 
he  might  have  what  was  his  own  to  come  to. 
And  he  then  made  him  a  great  many  other 
noble  presents.  Cyaxares  received  them,  and 
sent  his  daughter  to  him  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  with  bracelets,  with  a  collar  and  Median 
robe,  that  was  as  fine  as  was  possible ;  and  the 
maid  put  the  crown  on  Cyrus'  head.  Cyax- 
ares then  said :  **  I  give  you  the  maid  too, 
Cyrus,  for  your  wifo.  She  is  my  own  daugh- 
ter. Your  father  married  my  father's  daugh. 
ter,  and  from  her  you  are  descended.  This  is 
she  that,  when  you  were  a  boy  and  amongst  us, 
you  used  to  fondle ;  and  when  any  one  asked 
her,  « Who  she  would  marry  V*  she  said 
••  Cyms."  And  with  her  I  give  all  Media  as 
her  dowry,  for  I  have  no  legitimate  male  issue." 
Thus  he  spoke,  and  Cyrus  replied ;  "  O  Cy. 
azares !  I  applaud  the  race,  the  maid,  and  the 
presents  that  attend  her :  and,  with  the  con- 
sent," Mid  he,  "  of  my  father  and  mother,  I  am 
ready  to  agfee  with  you."  Thus  Cyrus  spoke ; 
but  yet  he  presented  the  maid  with  all  that  he 
thought  would  be  pleasing  to  Cyaxares ;  and 
having  done  this  he  eoutinued  his  march  to 
Persia. 

And  when,  in  the  course  of  his  march,  he 
arrived  at  the  borders  of  Persia,  there  he  left 
the  rest  of  the  army  s  but  he  himself;  togethef 
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vitli  his  UfundBf  firooMded  ob  to  iIm  eity,  «w- 
lyvag  with  )um  f aeh  nttmbera  of  fietiiai  m 
for  all  th0  Peniuw  to  flaerifieB 
He  biooght  m'uh  him  musk  pn^ 
MBta  MB  wera  pr»p«r  Cm  his  fiuhw  and  mothflr 
■■d  kis  other  frieada,  and  aucli  aa  wave  pi«p«r 
6r  the  eldeva  and  saciilnlaa,  and  for  aU  the 
^iha  heaoQred.    Ha  gave  likaviae  to  all  the 
Pemene,  befch  men  and  vomen,  snch  pieaeiita 
•a  the  kiDg  atiU  nakea  at  thia  day,  when  he 
camae  into  PerauL    After  thia  Gembjaea  aa- 
Mmbled  the  Penien  eldeva  and  xiagiatfatea  who 
had  the  directioB  of  the  greateat  aflaira :  he  auia- 
■ooed  likewiw  Cynia,  and  apoke  to  thia  eflect : 
«  Men  of  Peraia,  and  yoa,  O  Cyrva !  I  have 
Jaatly  aa  efieetioii  for  yon  both ;  for  over  you  1 
aaa  king^  end  yon,  Cyrus,  aie  my  aon.    It  is 
joat  therefore  that  I  a  hoold  lay  before  yea 
irhataver  I  judge  to  be  of  advantage  to  yo«  both. 
With  respect  to  the  tkne  peat,  yon  have  ad- 
vanced Cyma  in  hie  fortune  by  granting  an 
amy*  and  by  conatitatiBg  him  the  commander 
of  iL     Gyraa,  in  the  conduct  of  hia  army,  haa, 
with  the  help  of  the  goda,  gained  you,  O 
Feniana !  glory  amongat  all  men,  and  henoor 
tbaoaghont  aU  Aaia.    Of  thoae  that   aerved 
with  hrai  the  better  aort  he  haa  eniiched,  and 
the  mnkitnde  he  haa  provided  with  their  pay 
and  with  their  maintonanoe :  and  by  oonatitn- 
tittg  a  Peiaian  eavaby ,  he  haa  given  the  Peniana 
a  ahava  in  the  command  of  the  plaina.    If  yon 
coBliniie  therefore  for  the  fatore  in  the  eame 
■antimeotay  yon  will  be  the  anthoia  of  many 
advantngee  to  each  ether.    But  if  either  you, 
Cyru%  elevated  with  ye«r  preeant  happy  cir- 
enoHtaneea,  ettempt  to  rale  the  Pevuna  aa 
yon  do  the  othera,  with  regard  only  to  your  own 
er  if  you,  eiliaena  envying  him  hia 
endeavour  to  wreat  the  empive  fipem 
him,  be  aaaaied  that  you  will  hinder  each  other 
from  obtaining  many  advantageau    Therefore, 
that  thinga  may  not  foU  out  thus,  but  rather 
happily  for  you,  my  opinion  ia,"  aaid  he,  **  that 
we  make  a  aacrifiee  in  common ;  and,  calling 
the  gode  to  witnem,  atipalato  that  you,  Cyma, 
in  caae  any  one  make  war  on  the  Peraian  tor^ 
ritory,  er  attempt  to  deatroy  the  Peraian  lawa, 
•hall  aaaiat  in  their  defence  with  your  whole 
force :  and  that  you.  Peruana,  in  caae  any  one 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  Cyma*  empire,  or  to 
excite  any  of  his  anbjeete  to  revolt,  ahall  yield 
auch  aaaialance  in  defence  of  youiaelvea  and  of 
Cyraa  ta  he  ahall  order.    Whiht  I  live,  the 
loyal  dii^^  ammigft  the  Pernana  ia 


when  I  am  deed,  it  then  plainly  bclen«B  to 
Cyma,  if  he  Uvea.  And  when  he  cornea  into 
Penia,  it  may  be  perhapa  of  lehgioua  conoam 
to  yon  that  he  ahonld  make  theea  aeciifioea  for 
yon  that  I  now  make :  but  when  he  ii  abroadt 
I  think  it  will  be  proper  that  that  peraon  of 
eur  race  that  appeara  to  yon  to  be  the  moat 
worthy  ahonld  perform  the  aacrad  ritea." 

On  Cambyaea'  saying  thia,  Cyma  and  the 
Persian  magiatratea  joined  in  opinion  with  him. 
And  having  at  that  time  agreed  on  theae  thinga, 
(calling  on  the  goda  aa  witnoatea,)  the  Per- 
aaana  and  the  king  ooAtinne  atill  to  thia  day  to 
put  them  in  practice  one  towards  another. 

When  theee  things  were  performed  Cyma 
went  away ;  and  when  he  came  into  Media,  in 
hia  journey  beck,  on  its  being  agreed  to  by  hia 
fother  and  mother,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Cyazarea,  who  at  thu  day  haa  atill  the  fame  of 
having  been  extremely  beantifuL  There  are 
aome  authors  who  say  that  he  married  hia 
mothera's  aieter;  but  ahe  must  have  been  a 
woman  in  years,  much  more  probably  than 
one  ao  young.  When  he  had  married  her  he 
preaently  deported,  and  took  her  with  him. 

VI.  When  he  waa  at  Babylon  he  thought 
it  now  proper  for  him  to  conatitnte  governors, 
or  aatrapa,  over  the  conquered  natibna.  But 
the  commandera  of  the  garriaona  in  caatlea,  and 
the  commandera  of  thouaanda  that  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  gnard  oi  the  country,  he  woukl 
not  ellow  to  obey  the  orden  of  any  but  him* 
ael£  He  need  thia  foraaight  on  conaideration, 
that  if  any  of  the  aatraps^  by  meena  of  their 
richea  and  the  numbem  of  their  people,  ahonld 
grow  inaolent,  and  attempt  to  withdraw  their 
obedience  from  him,  they  might  immediately 
meet  with  oppoaera  on  the  place.  Deairing  there- 
fore to  bring  this  about,  he  determined  fiat  to 
caM  together  all  the  proper  persona,  and  to 
dedara  it  to  them,  thai  they  who  went  on  theae 
employmenta  might  know  on  what  footing  they 
went;  for  by  this  meana  he  thought  they 
wonld  the  more  eaaily  bear  it.  But  if  any 
one  waa  ftrat  conatitnted  a  oommander  and 
then  made  the  discovery,  he  waa  of  opinion 
that  men  would  bear  this  with  difficulty,  ima- 
gining that  it  waa  done  out  of  diatrust  of  them. 

So,  aaaembling  them  together,  he  spoke  to 
thia  eflfoct:  «  My  frienda,  in  the  cities  that 
have  been  conquered,  there  are  garrisons  and 
oemmanders  over  them  that  I  left  there  at  the 
time;  and  when  I  went  away  I  gave  them 
Olden  not  to  take  iw  thenaelvea  any  other 
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IraiinMi  than  to  preMrre  tha  fortrMiM :  there- 
fore I  will  not  depriTe  these  men  of  their 
power  since  diey  have  dieoharged  themselTea 
handiomely  in  tlie  gaardingr  of  what  they  had 
in  charge.  Bat  I  think  it  proper  for  me  to 
■end  other  goyemon,  who  ahall  take  on  them 
the  role  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  who,  reoeiving 
the  revennes,  shall  give  the  ganisons  their  pay, 
and  discharge  whateTer  elae  is  necessary.  And 
to  those  of  yott  here  that  I  ahall  give  employ- 
ment, and  send  to  perform  any  business  in  the 
sererAl  nations,  I  think  it  proper  to  distribute 
lands  and  houses  there,  that  the  tribute  may 
be  there  paid  them,  and  thct  they  may  bring  it 
to  this  place,  and  when  they  go  thither,  that 
they  may  have  what  is  their  own  to  go  to." 
Thus  he  said.  And  to  many  of  his  friends  he 
gave  houses  and  dependents  throughout  all  the 
conquered  cities.  And  these  precincts  remain 
still  at  this  day  in  the  possession  of  the  descend- 
ants (A  those  who  then  received  them,  some 
in  one  country  and  some  in  another,  and  they 
themselves  reside  with  the  king.  «  And  we 
ought,"  said  he,  to  look  out  for  such  satraps  to 
go  into  these  prscincts  as  will  remember  to  send 
hither  whatever  there  is  that  is  excellent  and 
valuable  in  every  country,  that  we  who  are 
here  may  share  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  every 
part ;  for  if  any  misfortune  befall  them,  it  will 
lie  on  us  to  defend  them  from  it" 

Having  said  this,  he  ended  his  discourse. 
And  then  from  amongst  his  friends,  that  he 
knew  were  desirous  to  go  on  the  terms  eX' 
pressed,  choosing  out  such  as  he  thought  the 
meet  proper,  he  sent  them  as  satraps.  To  Ara- 
bia he  sent  Megabyms;  to  Cappadoeia  Arta- 
batas;  to  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Artacamas;  to 
Lydia  and  Ionia,  Chrysantas ;  to  Caria,  Ca- 
dusius,  as  that  people  themselves  had  desired ; 
to  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont  and  ^olia,  Phar- 
nuchns.  To  Cilicia,  to  Cyprus,  and  to  the 
Paphlagonians,  he  sent  no  Persian  satraps,  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  have  joined  of  their  own 
accord  with  him  in  his  expedition  against  Baby- 
lon. But  he  appointed  these  likewise  a  tribute 
that  they  were  to  pay,  according  to  Cyrus'  es- 
tablishment at  that  time ;  so  that  there' are  still 
at  this  day  garrisons  belonging  to  the  king  in 
the  fortresses,  and  commanders  of  thousands 
appointed  by  the  king  to  command  those  forces, 
and  set  down  in  a  list  belonging  to  the  king. 

The  satraps  that  were  thus  sent  out  he  be- 
forehand directed  to  imitate,  as  near  as  was 
possible^  whatever   the^   saw   him  practise. 


And  in  the  fint  place,  that  each  satmp,  out  of 
such  of  the  Persiana  and  of  the  confedentes 
as  attended  him,  should  establish  a  number  of 
horsemen  and  charioteers;  and  then  should 
oblige  such  as  had  landa  and  palaces  to  pay 
their  attendance  at  his  doon,  and,  practising 
discreet  and  modest  manners,  to  yield  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  satrap,  if  any  occa- 
sion riiould  so  require ;  and  that  he  should 
discipline  at  his  doon  the  boys  that  these  men 
had,  as  was  practised  by  himself;  and  that  the 
satrap  should  take  those  that  attended  at  his 
doon  out  with  him  to  hunt,  and  exercise  him- 
self and  those  about  him  in  military  afiiirs. 
«  And  the  man,"  said  he,  « that  in  proportion 
to  his  abili^,  produces  the  most  chariots,  and 
the  most  and  best  horsemen,  him  will  I  re- 
ward, as  an  excellent  fellow-soldier,  and  as  an 
exoellent  feUow-guardtan  and  preserver  of  the 
empire  to  the  Persians  and  myself.  Let  the 
best  men  with  you  be  honoured  with  the  prin- 
cipal seats,  as  they  are  with  me ;  and  let  your 
table,  as  mine  does,  maintain  in  the  fint  place 
your  domestics,  and  then  let  it  be  sufficiently 
furnished  to  afford  your  friends  to  partake  of  it, 
and  allow  you  every  day  to  reward  any  one  that 
may  have  done  a  handsome  action.  Get  your- 
selves parks,  and  maintain  wild  beaats.  And 
neither  set  meat  at  any  time  before  yourselves 
without  having  taking  pains,  nor  throw  food  to 
your  horses  unexercised ;  for  it  is  impossible 
for  me,  who  am  but  one,  with  all  the  virtue 
that  belongs  to  human  nature,  to  preserve  all 
you  in  safety  and  prosperity ;  but  it  is  my  part; 
making  myself  a  worthy  man,  together  with 
other  worthy  men  about  me,  to  he  an  assistant 
to  you.  And  it  is,  in  like  manner,  your  part, 
making  yourselves  worthy  men,  together  with 
other  men  of  worth  about  you,  to  be  friends 
and  supports  to  me.  And  I  desire  likewise 
that  you  would  observe  that  of  all  these  ordcn 
that  I  now  give  you,  I  give  none  to  those  that 
are  of  servile  condition ;  and  that  the  things 
which  I  say  you  ought  to  do,  these  I  endeavour 
myself  to  practise.  And  as  I  exhort  you  to 
imitate  me,  so  do  you  instruct  those  that  are 
in  command  under  you  to  imitate  you." 

Cyrus  having  thus  regulated  these  affaira  at 
that  time,  all  the  garrisons  under  the  king  are 
still  at  this  day  kept  likewise  in  the  same  me- 
thod. The  doon  of  all  the  commanden  are 
frequented  in  the  like  manner.  All  families, 
both  great  and  Uttle,  are  in  the  like  manner 
regulated*    The  most  deserving  nwn,  in  all 
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aze  honoured  with  the  principal 
All  marches  are  ordered  in  the  same 
method  ;  smd  the  great  maltitade  of  affairs  is 
parceUed  out  into  distinct  heads,  under  a  few 
principal  directors. 

UftTing  told  them  in  what  manner  they  were 
each  of  them  to  manage  in  these  affairs,  and 
having  given  to  each  of  them  a  force,  he  sent 
them  away,  and  told  them  all  beforehand,  that 
in  the  following  year  an  expedition  wonld  be 
undertaken,  and  a  review  taken  both  of  men 
and  arma,  horses  and  chariots. 

Thero  is  another  thing  that  we  have  ob- 
served, which,  they  say,  was  begun  by  Cyrus, 
and  continues  to  this  day ;  that  there  is  a  certain 
person,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  takes  a 
pgogreaa  every  year ;  and  who,  in  case  any  of 
the  satraps  want  assistance,  affords  it  them, 
and  if  any  of  them  grow  insolent,  reduces 
them  to  temper.  And  if  any  neglect  the  pay- 
ment of  his  tribute,  or  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  the  care  of  having  the  land 
cultivated,  or  leaves  any  other  of  his  orders 
unexecuted,  he  pots  all  these  things  to  rights ; 
or  if  he  is  not  able  to  do  it  himself,  he  makes 
a  report  to  the  king ;  and  when  the  king  has 
had  an  account  of  it,  he  takes  advice  how  to 
dral  with  the  transgressing  person.  And  com- 
monly he  who  takes  this  progress  is  the  king's 
son,  or  the  king's  brother,  or  one  of  those  they 
call  the  king's  eye.  And  sometimes  they  do 
not  appear,  for  they  each  of  them  return  on 
the  first  orders  firom  the  king. 

We  have  likewise  been  informed  of  another 
contrivance  of  his,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
nia  empire,  by  means  of  which  he  had  imme- 
diate intelligence  of  what  passed  in  the  most 
remote  part  of  his  government :  for  observing 
how  far  a  horse  was  able  to  travel  in  a  day,  be 
built  stables  at  that  distance,  and  supplied 
them  with  horses,  and  persons  to  have  the  care 
of  them.  And  he  appointed  a  certain  person 
at  each  of  these  stages  to  receive  the  letters 
and  to  deliver  them  out,  and  to  receive  those 
horses  that  had  completed  their  stage,  and  to 
fomish  fresh  ones.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
night  did  not  give  any  interruption  to  these 
stages ;  for  as  soon  as  he  arrived  who  had  been 
on  his  progress  all  day,  another  continued  it 
during  the  night  And  in  this  manner  they 
are  said  to  fly  swifter  than  cranes ;  but  though 
that  be  false,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  the 
quickest  way  of  travelling  for  men.  Besides, 
it  is  of  use  to  have  early  intelligence  of  every 
thing,  that  immediate  provision  may  be  made* 


At  the  coneiusion  of  the  year  Cyrus  assem- 
bled his  army  together  at  Babylon,  which  ia 
said  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  and  six^  thousand  foot ; 
and  having  prepared  them  for  it,  he  undertook 
that  expedition,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
subdued  all  those  nations  which  lie  from  the 
entrance  into  Syria  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  His 
next  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  against 
iQgypt,  which  he  also  subdued.  Then  Cyrus' 
empire  was  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  Red 
Sea,  to  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  the 
west  by  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  to  the  south  by 
Ethiopia ;  the  extremities  of  which  countries 
are  difficult  to  inhabit,  some  of  them  from  ex- 
cess of  heat,  some  of  Aem  from  excess  of  cold, 
some  from  too  great  abundance  of  water,  others 
from  a  scarcity  of  water. 

Cyrus,  residing  in  the  centre  of  hese  coun- 
tries, spent  the  seven  winter  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  that  climate  is  worm,  the  three 
spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  two  summer 
months  at  Ecbatana:  by  which  means  he  is 
said  to  have  enjoyed  a  perpetual  spring  with 
respect  to  heat  and  cold.  And  men  stood  so 
affected  towards  him,  that  every  nation  thought 
they  did  themselves  an  injury  if  they  did  not 
send  Cyrus  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
their  country,  whether  they  were  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  or  creatures  bred  there,  or  manufac- 
tures of  their  own;  and  every  city  did  the 
same.  And  every  private  man  thought  him« 
self  rich  if  he  could  oblige  Cyrus ;  for  as  Cyrus 
accepted  from  each  of  what  they  possessed  in 
abundance,  so  in  return  he  distributed  to  them 
what  he  observed  they  were  in  want  of. 

VII.  After  he  had  thua  spent  some  consi- 
derable time,  Cyrus,  now  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  takes  a  journey  into  Persia,  which  was  the 
seventh  from  the  acquisition  of  his  empire, 
when  his  father  and  mother  had  probably  been 
for  some  time  dead.  Cyrus  made  the  usual 
sacrifices,  and  danced  the  Persian  dance,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  country,  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  one  presents,  as  usual.  Then, 
being  asleep  in  the  royal  palace,  he  had  the 
following  dream.  There  seemed  to  advance 
towards  him  a  person  with  more  than  human 
majesty  in  his  air  and  countenance,  and  to  say 
to  him ;  <<  Cyrus,  prepare  yourself,  for  you  are 
now  going  to  the  gods  !'*  After  this  appear- 
ance in  his  dream  he  awaked,  and  seemed 
assured  that  his  end  drew  near.  Therefore, 
taking  along  with  him  the  victims,  he  sacrificed 
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on  the  niminit  of  a  mountai  •  (as  is  the  castom  I 
in  Persia)  to  Jove  Paternal,  the  ^un,  and  tlie 
TWt  of  the  gods,  accompanying  the  socriiices 
with  this  prayer : 

«  O  Jove  Paternal  Sun,  and  all  ye  gods ! 
receive  these  sacrifSces  as  the  completion  of 
many  worthy  and  handsome  actions;  and  as 
gratefol  acknowledgements  for  having  signified 
to  me,  hoth  by  the  Tictims,  by  celestial  signs, 
by  birds,  and  by  omens,  what  became  me 
to  do,  and  not  to  do.  And  I  abundantly  re- 
turn you  thanks,  that  I  have  been  sensible  of 
yonr  care  and  protection;  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  my  prosperity,  I  never  was  exalted 
above  lahat  became  a  man.  I  implore  you 
now  to  bestow  all  happiness  on  my  children, 
my  wife,  my  friends,  and  my  country ;  and 
for  myself,  that  I  may  die  as  I  have  always 
Uved." 

When  he  had  finished  his  sacrifices  and 
prayer  he  returned  home,  and  finding  himself 
disposed  to  be  quiet,  he  lay  down.  At  a  cer- 
tain hour  proper  persons  attended,  and  offered 
him  to  wash.  He  told  them  that  he  had  rested 
very  welL  Then,  at  another  hour,  proper  of- 
ficers brought  him  his  supper ;  but  Cyrus  had 
no  appetite  to  eat,  but  seemed  thirsty,  and 
drank  with  pleasure.  And  continuing  thus  the 
second  and  third  days,  he  sent  for  his  sons, 
who,  as  it  happened,  had  attended  their  father, 
and  were  then  in  Persia.  He  summoned  like* 
wise  his  firiends,  and  the  magistrates  of  Persia. 
When  they  were  all  met,  he  began  in  this 


« Children,  and  all  you,  my  friends,  here 
present !  the  conclusion  of  my  life  is  now  at 
hand,  which  I  certainly  know  from  many 
symptoms.  Yon  ought,  when  I  am  dead,  to 
act  and  speak  of  me  in  every  thing  as  a  happy 
man  :  for,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  seemed  to  have 
received  advantage  from  what  is  esteemed 
worthy  and  handsome  in  children ;  so  likewise, 
when  I  was  a  youth,  from  what  is  esteemed 
so  in  young  men  ;  so,  when  I  came  to  be  a  man, 
from  what  is  esteemed  worthy  and  handsome 
in  men.  And  I  have  always  seemed  to  observe 
myself  increase  with  time  in  strength  and  vi- 
gour, so  that  I  have  not  found  myself  weaker  or 
more  infirm  in  my  old  age  than  in  my  youth. 
Neither  do  I  know  that  I  have  desired  or 
undertaken  any  thing  in  which  I  have  not  suo- 
ceeded.  By  my  means  my  friends  have  been 
made  happy, and  my  enemies  enslaved;  and 
my  country,  at  first  inconsiderable  in  Asia,  I 


leave  in  great  reputation  and  honour.  Neither 
do  I  know  that  I  have  not  preserved  whatever 
I  acquired.  And  though,  in  time  past  all 
things  have  succeeded  according  to  my  wishes, 
yet  an  apprehension  lest,  in  process  of  time,  I 
should  see,  hear,  or  suffer  sonic  difficulty,  has 
not  BufTercd  me  to  be  too  much  elated,  or  too 
extravagantly  •  elighted.  Now  if  I  die,  I  leave 
you,  children,  behind  me,  (whom  the  gods  have 
given  me,)  and  I  leave  my  country  and  my 
friends  happy.  Ought  not  I  therefore,  in  jutn 
tice,  to  be  always  remembered,  and  mentioned 
as  fortunate  and  happy  1  I  must  likewise  de- 
clare to  whom  I  leavo  my  kingdom,  lest  that, 
being  doubtful,  should  hereafter  raise  disKcn- 
sions  among  you.  Now,  children,  I  bear  an 
equal  aflection  to  you  both  ;  but  I  direct  that 
the  elder  should  have  the  sdvising  snd  con- 
ducting of  affairs,  as  his  age  requires  it,  and  it 
is  probable  he  has  more  experience.  And  as 
I  have  been  instructed  by  my  country  and 
yours  to  give  place  to  those  elder  than  myself, 
not  only  brothers,  but  fellow-citizens,  both  in 
walking,  sitting,  and  speaking ;  so  have  I  in- 
structed you,  from  your  youth,  to  show  a  re- 
gard to  your  elders,  and  to  receive  the  like  from 
such  as  were  inferior  to  you  in  age ;  receive 
then  this  disposition  as  ancient,  customary,  and 
legal.  Do  you  therefore,  Cambyses,  hold  the 
kingdom  as  sUotted  you  by  the  gods,  and  by  me, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power.  To  you,  Tanoax. 
ares,  I  bequeath  the  satrapy  of  the  Medes,  Ar- 
menians, and  Cadusians ;  which  when  I  allot 
you,  I  think  I  leave  yonr  elder  brother  a  larger 
empire,  and  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  but  to  you 
a  happiness  freer  from  care  and  vexation :  for 
I  do  not  see  what  human  satisfaction  you 
can  need  ;  but  you  will  enjoy  whatever  appears 
agreeable  and  pleasing  to  men.  An  affection 
for  such  things  as  are  difficult  to  exrcnte,  a 
multitude  of  pains,  and  an  impossibility  of  be- 
ing quiet,  anxiety  from  an  emulation  of  my  ac- 
tions forming  designs  y'ourself,  and  having  de- 
signs formed  against  you :  these  are  things 
which  must  more  necessarily  attend  a  king  than 
one  in  your  station ;  and  be  assured  these  give 
many  interruptions  to  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion. Know,  therefore,  Cambyses,  that  is  not 
the  golden  sceptre  which  can  preserve  your 
kingdom;  but  faithful  friends  are  a  prince's 
truest  and  securest  sceptre.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  men  are  naturaRy  faithful  (for 
then  they  would  appear  so  to  all,  as  other  na- 
tural endowments  do;)  hot  every  ona  must 
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:  oChera  laithfut  to  himself:  and  thoy  are 
.  to  be  firocureJ  by  violence,  but  nth  r  b^ 
and   beneficence.     If  therefore  \uu 
WMiid  conatitute  other  joint  guardians  with 
JOB  of  your  kingdom,  whom  can  you  beiUt  be. 
gin  wUh   than  him  who  ie  of  the  same  blood 
with  yoiuraalf  1  and  &Uow-citixen4  are  nearer 
la  oa  than  atrangen,  and  those  who  live  and 
aA  with    us,  than  those  that  do  not.    And 
thoea  who  have  the  same  original,  who  liave 
beea  noariahad  by  the  same  mother,  and  grown 
tip  in   tha  same  house,  and   beloved  by  the 
sama  pareota,  and  who  call  on  the  same  father 
and   mother,  are  not  they,  of  all  others,  the 
■earest  to  ua  !     Do  you  not  therefore  render 
thoaa  advantages  fraitless,  by  which  the  gods 
anita  brothers  in  affinity  and  relation  ;  but  to 
thoae  advantages  add  other  friendly  offices,  and 
by  that  means  your  friendship  wiU  be  recipro- 
cally aolid  and  lasting.    The  taking  care  of  a 
brother  is  providing  for  oneself.     To  whom 
can  the  advancement  of  a  brother  be  equally 
honourable,  as  to  a  brother  1    Who  can  show  a 
regard  to  a  great  and  powerful  man  equal  to 
his  brother  1     Who  will  fear  to  injure  another, 
so  much  as  him  whose  brother  is  in  an  exalted 
atation  !     Be  therefore  second  to  none  iu  sub- 
mission and  good-will  to  your  brother,  since  no 
one  can  be  so  particularly  serviceable  or  injori. 
OQM  to  you.    And  I  would  have  you  consider 
bow  you  can  hope  for  greater  advantages  by 
obliging  any  one  so  much  as  him  1    Or  whom 
can  you  assist  thai  will  be  so  powerful  an  ally 
in  war  1     Or  what  is  more  infamous  than  want 
of  friendship  between  brothers  1     W^ho,  of  all 
men,  can  we  so  handsomely  pay  regard  to  as  to 
a  brother  1    In  a  word,  Cambyses,  your  brother 
ia  the  only  one  you  can  advance  next  to  your 
person  without  the  envy  of  others.    There. 
fore,  in  tha  name  of  the  gods,  children,  have 
regard  for  one  another,  if  you  are  careful  to  do 
what  is  acceptable  to  me.     For  you  ought  not 
to  imagine,  you  certainly  know,  that  after  I 
have  dosed  this  period  of  human  life  I  shall 
DO  longer  exist :  for  neither  do  you  now  see 
my  soul,  but  you  conclude,  from  its  operations, 
that  it  does  exist.   And  have  you  not  observed 
what  terrom  and  apprehensions  murderers  are 
inspired  with  by  those  who  have  sufiered  vio. 
fence  from  them  t     What  racks  and  torture  do 
they  convey  to  the  guilty  1     Or  how  do  you 
think  honours  should  have  continued  to  be  paid 
to  the  deceased,  if  their  souls  were  destitute  of 
all  powtr  and  Tirtue  1  No,  childrsa,  I  ean  never 
U 


be  persuaded  that  the  soul  lives  no  longer  than 
it  dwells  in  this  mortsl  body,  and  that  it  dies  on 
its  separation ;  for  I  see  that  the  soul  com- 
municates  vigour  and  motion  to  mortal  bodies 
during  its  continuance  in  them.  Neither  can 
I  be  persuaded  that  the  soul  is  divested  of  in« 
telligence,  on  its  separation  from  this  gross, 
senseless  body ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  when 
the  soul  is  separated,  it  becomes  pure  and  en. 
tire,  and  then  is  more  intelligent.  It  is  evi. 
dent  that,  on  man's  dissolution,  eyery  part  of 
him  returns  to  what  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
itself,  except  the  soul ;  that  alone  is  invisible, 
both  during  its  presence  here,  and  at  its  depar- 
ture.  And  you  may  have  observed  that  no. 
thing  resembles  death  so  much  as  sleep;  but 
then  it  is  that  the  human  soul  appears  most 
divine,  and  has  a  prospect  of  futurity  ;  for  then 
it  is  probable  the  soul  is  most  free  and  inde- 
pendent. If  therefore  things  are  as  I  think, 
and  that  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  having  regard 
to  my  soul,  comply  with  my  request  But  ii 
it  be  otherwise,  aud  that  the  soul  continuing 
in  the  body  perishes  with  it,  let  nothing  appear 
in  your  thoughts  or  actions  criminal  or  impL 
ous,  for  fear  of  the  gods,  who  are  eternal, 
whose  power  and  inspection  extend  over  ail 
things,  and  wbo  preserve  the  harmony  and  order 
of  the  universe  free  from  decay  or  defect,  whose 
greatnow  and  beauty  is  inexplicable !  Next  to 
the  gods,  have  regard  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, in  perpetual  succession:  for  the  gods 
have  not  concealed  you  in  obscurity  ;  but  there 
is  a  necessity  that  your  actions  should  be  eon. 
spicuotts  to  the  world.  If  they  are  virtuous, 
and  free  from  injustice,  they  will  give  you 
power  and  interest  in  all  men ;  but  if  you  pro. 
ject  what  is  unjust  against  each  other,  no  man 
will  trust  you ;  for  no  one  can  place  a  oonfi- 
dence  in  you,  though  his  inclination  to  it  he 
ever  so  great,  when  he  sees  you  unjust,  where 
it  most  becomes  you  to  be  a  friend.  If  there-  ' 
fore  I  have  not  rightly  instructed  you  what  you 
ought  to  be  to  one  another,  learn  it  from  thdoe 
who  lived  before  our  time,  for  that  will  be  the 
best  lesson.  For  there  are  many  who  have 
lived  affectionate  parents  to  their  children,  and 
friends  to  their  brothers ;  and  some  there  are 
who  have  acted  the  opposite  part  towards  each 
other.  Whichsoever  of  these  you  shall  ob- 
serve to  have  been  most  advanUgeous,  you  will 
do  well  in  giving  it  the  preference  in  your 
choice.  But  perhaps  this  is  sufficient  as  to 
them  matten.    When  I  am  dead»  children,  do 
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not  enshrine  my  body  in  gold,  nor  in  nlver,  nor 
any  thing  else ;  bat  lay  it  in  the  earth  at  soon 
as  possible ;  for  what  can  be  more  happy  than 
to  mix  with  the  earth,  which  gives  birth  and 
nourishment  to  all  things  excellent  and  good  1 
And  as  I  have  always  hitherto  borne  an  affec 
tion  for  men,  so  it  is  now  most  pleasing  to  me 
to  incorporate  with  that  which  is  beneficial  to 
men.  Now/*  said  he  « it  seems  to  me  that 
my  sonl  is  beginning  to  leave  me,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  probable  it  begins  its  departure 
with  others.  If  therefore  any  of  you  are  de. 
sirous  of  touching  my  right  hand,  or  willing  to 
see  my  face  while  it  has  life,  come  near  to  me : 
for,  when  I  shall  have  covered  it,  I  request  of 
you,  children,  that  neither  yourselves,  nor  any 
others  would  look  on  my  body.  Summon  all 
the  Persians  and  their  allies  before  my  tomb, 
to  rejoice  for  me;  that  I  shall  be  then  out 
of  danger  of  suflTering  any  evU,  whether  I 
shall  be  with  the  gods,  or  shall  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  As  many  as  come,  do  you  dismiss 
with  all  those  &vours  that  are  thought  proper 
for  a  happy  man.  And,"  said  he,  **  remember 
this  as  my  last  and  dying  words.  If  you  do 
kindnesses  to  your  friends,  you  will  be  able  to 
injure  your  enemies.  Farewell,  dear  children, 
and  tell  this  to  your  mother  as  from  me.  And 
all  you,  my  friends,  both  such  of  you  as  are 
here  present,  and  the  rest  who  are  absent — 
farewell !"  Having  said  this,  and  taken  every 
one  by  the  right  hand,  he  covered  himself,  and 
thus  expired. 

VIII.  That  Cyrus'  empire  was  the  noblest 
and  most  extensive  in  Asia,  is  even  confirmed 
by  itself.  It  was  terminated  to  the  east  by 
the  Bed  Sea,  to  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea, 
to  the  west  by  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  to  the  south 
by  Ethiopia ;  and  though  of  such  an  extent, 
was  governed  by  the  single  will  of  Cyrus.  And 
to  those  who  were  subject  to  him  he  showed 
all  kindness  and  regard,  as  to  children ;  and 
they  paid  Cyrus  duty  and  respect,  as  to  a 
father.  Immediately  on  Gyrus'  death  his  sons 
fell  into  dissension;  cities  and  nations  re- 
volted ;  every  thing  tended  to  ruin.  To  show 
that  what  I  assert  is  truth,  I  will  begin  by 
things  divine. 

I  know  that  in  the  early  times  of  their  insti- 
tution, the  king,  and  those  that  were  subject  to 
him,  were  religious  obserrers  of  their  oaths, 
and  steady  to  their  promises,  even  to  the  most 
criminal.  If  they  had  not  been  so,  and  that 
opinion  of  them  had  prevailed,  no  one  would 


have  trusted  them ;  as  at  this  time  no  one  will, 
since  their  impiety  is  notorious :  neither  had 
the  commanders  of  the  army,  in  the  expedition 
with  Cyrus,  put  the  confidence  in  them  they 
did ;  but,  relying  on  the  ancient  opinion  of 
their  faith,  they  delivered  themseiyes  into 
their  hands,  and  being  brought  to  the  king,  had 
their  heads  cut  o&  And  many  barbarians  in 
that  expedition  perished,  in  different  ways,  by 
their  treachery  and  deceit 

With  respect  likewise  to  these  things,  they 
are  now  degenerated  from  what  they  were : 
for,  in  their  primitive  institution,  if  any  one 
hazarded  himself  for  his  king,  or  subdued  any 
city  or  nation,  or  performed  any  great  or 
excellent  action,  he  had  honours  conferred  on ' 
him.  Now,  if  any  one,  as  Mithridates  did 
Ariobarxanes,  betrays  his  father,  and  as  Leo. 
mithres  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  friend's 
children,  left  as  hostages  in  Egypt,  in  violation 
of  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements,  he 
is  esteemed  to  have  done  what  is  profitable  to 
hu  prince,  and  is  loaded  with  the  highest  hon- 
ours. The  Asiatics,  being  spectators  of  these 
things,  are  themselves  sunk  into  impiety  and 
injustice:  for  governments  always  resemble 
their  governors,  and  the  prosperity  or  deden. 
sion,  the  vigour  or  decay  of  all  states  is  derived 
from  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  abilities  or 
weakness  of  their  rulers.  For  this  reason 
they  are  more  unjust  now  than  they  were  for. 
merly.  They  are  likewise  more  corrupt  with 
respect  to  riches ;  for  they  do  not  only  imprison 
SQch  as  are  highly  criminal,  but  the  innocent ; 
and,  contrary  to  justice,  enforce  the  payment 
of  their  arbitrary  imposition.  So  that  they 
who  hare  great  estates  are  under  the  same 
apprehensions  as  those  that  are  involved  in 
great  crimes:  for  this  reason,  they  wiU  not 
associate  with  the  better  sort,  nor  dare  they 
enlist  themselves  in  the  king's  army.  There- 
fore those  that  are  at  war  with  them  may 
securely  ravage  the  country,  without  any 
opposition,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  it; 
which  is  owing  to  the  impiety  of  the  Persians 
towards  the  gods,  and  their  iniquity  towards 
men.  Thus  are  their  minds  and  dispositions 
debauched  to  what  they  had  been  in  their  first 
institution. 

How  defective  they  are  in  the  care  of  their 
bodies  I  will,  in  the  next  place,  relate.  It  was 
part  of  their  institution  not  to  spit,  or  blow 
the  nose ;  but  it  is  manifest  this  was  not  in- 
tended to  spare  the  discharges  of  the  body,  but 
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thrf  inlfloded  to  dkpene  thoM  hmnoYin  by 
emcaw.  Mid  by  tliat  maaiM  to  fintifjr  their 
bodioL  Aad  tlia  tmtUtm  of  not  spttdiif  or 
kiowini^  tlM  nose  yet  oontinaee,  thoo^  that  of 
0SBtQmo!g  10  not  pnctaoed*     They  likewise 

forigBMily  need  to  make  only  one  meal  a  day, 
.  that  tha  vest  of  the  day  might  be  employed  in 
I  and  the  despatdi  of  business :  and  that 
yet  oootinoes.    But,  beginning  their 
▼ay  early,  they  oontimie   eating  and 
-(hrinkiBff  till  the  latest  sitters  np  go  to  bed. 

It  wan  likewise  an  institatton  among  them 
not  to  bring  large  bottles  to  their  banqoets; 
i  ewidently  thinking  that,  by  not  drinking  to 
I  eKeeas  they  ahoold  neither  weaken  their  bodies 
nor  impair  their  nnderstandingB.  And  that 
cnetom  too  oontinnes,  of  not  bringing  sach 
iMittlea ;  bat  they  drink  to  saeh  ezeess,  that 
"^^  Instead  of  bringing  in,  they  are  carried  ont 
tfaemaelTes,  not  being  able  to  walk  without  help. 
It  was  also  a  custom  of  their  countries,  when 
they  were  on  a  journey,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink, 
nor  to  do  publicly  what  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  both.  Abstinence  from  these  things 
yet  continues ;  but  their  journeys  are  so  short, 
that  their  abstaining  from  these  necessities  is 
nothing  wonderful  or  eztraordmary. 

Formerly  they  went  a-hunting  so  often,  that 
those  chases  were  sufficient  exercises  for  them- 
set^es  and  their  honws ;  but,  since  king  Ar- 
taxerzes  and  his  companions  have  debauched 
thnmselves  with  wine,  they  do  not  so  frequently 
go  out  themselTes,  nor  lead  others  to  those 
ehases.  Whersfore  if  some,  from  a  fondness 
for  exercise,  have  gone  ont  a-hunting,  they 
hare  manifestly  incurred  envy  and  hatred  from 
those  who  thought  it  a  mark  of  superiority, 
and  of  being  better  than  themselyes. 

The  custom  yet  likewise  continues  of  a  pub- 
I  lie  education  of  the  children ;  but  the  practice 
_of  horseaianship  is  neglected,  because  there  are 
,  no  public  assemblies  where  they  can  gain  ap- 
plause by  diose  exercises.    And  this  institu- 
tion is,  in  every  drcnmstance,  altered.    That 
the  boys,  hearing  the  just  and  equitable  deter- 
/minations  of  private  causss,  were  instructed  in 
C  justice  and  equity ;  for  now  they  see  thoee  cer^ 
I    tainly  prevail  who  give  the  most  exorintant 
y  bribes.    Formeriy,  likewise,  boys  were  taught 
the  virtues  of  the  several  productions  of  the 
eaith,  by  which  means  they  made  use  of  such 
as  weie  good,  and  abstuned  from  thoee  that 
I  were  noxious.    At  this  time  they  seem  to  be 
\  only  ittstmcted  how  to  do  the  most  hurt;  then- 
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fore  deaths  and  poisonings  are  nowhere  so  fra 
quent  as  amongst  them.    And  they  are  now 
much  more  luxurious  than  in  Cyrus'  time;  for 
then  they  practised  the  Persian  institutions  and  ^ 
temperance,  and  conformed  to  the  dress  and 
elegance  of  the  Modes ;  but  now  they  have  suf* 
fered  the  severi^  of  the  Persians  to  be  quite  ***-'^ 
extinguished,  and  retain  the  effeminacy  of  the  ..o^'— 
'Modes,  which  efieminacy  and  delicac;y  of  theirs 
I  have  a  mind  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  them 
to  have  soft  couches,  but  they  must  have  car^  L 
pets  for  their  foot,  that  the  floon  may  not,  by+^r*^" 
resistance,  make  a  noise,  but  that  the  carpets  I 
may  break  the  sound.    There  is  no  diminution  * 
of  what  victuals  used  formerly  to  supply  their 
tables,  but  new  continually  invented.  And  the  i 
like  in  sauces ;  for  they  are  provided  with  cooks^^'J 
who  supply  them  vrith  variety  in  both  kinds.  "^ 
In  winter  it  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  cover  J 
their  heads,  their  bodies,  and  their  feet,  but , 
they  have  hair-gloves  for  their  hands, 
summer,  the  shade  of  trees  and  of  rocks  does 
not  satisfy  them ;  but  under  these,  men  stand 
near  them  with  artificial  shades  contrived  on  f"  ■  -»- 
purpose.    If  they  possess  a  great  number  of 
cups,  they  are  puffi^d  up  with  it  as  a  piece  of 
magnificence;  and,  if  theee  be  unjustly  ao> 
quired,  they  do  not  consider  it  as  infamous; 
for  injustice,  and  a  sordid  love  of  gain,  is , 
mightily  incressed  among  them.     Formeriy^ 
it  was  a  custom  of  their  country  never  to  be 
seen  on  foot  on  their  journeys,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  in  order  to  become  more  skilful  liAyA- 
men:  now,  they  have  more  coverings  on  their 
horses  than  on  their  couches ;  for  they  are  not 
80  careful  of  what  concerns  their  horMs,  as  to 
sit  soft  and  at  their  ease. 

With  respect  to  the  afiairs  of  war,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  diould  not  be  very  much  inferior  to 
what  they  were  at  first  I    It  was  customary,  in 
the  b^inning  that  those  who  possesMd  lands.* 
should  fumirii  horsemen  for  their  army,  and  | 
pay  those  that  were  in  garrisons,  if  they  fought }  «<— -» 
in  defence  of  the  country :  now,  porters,  cocAu, 
drawers,  bed-makers,  dressen,  waiters  at  the 
baths,  servants  at  table,  and  perfumers,  are  en-  _ 
listed  in  their  horse  by  the  great  men,  that 
they  themselves  may  make  an  advantage  of 
their  pay.    These  make  an  appearance  in  num-  ^^^^ 
ber,  but  are  of  no  use  in  war ;  which  is  mani-        '^ 
fest  in  experience,  for  their  enemies  have  a 
freer  passage  through  their  country  than  their 
When  Cyrus  had  broken  them  of  tha 
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I  of  engaging  tt  a  dtatanoa,  he  anned 
^^«^th  breast-plales  both  them  and  their  hoiaee, 
/Tand  gave  ereiy  one  a  javelin  in  hie  hand,  which 
'^       "They  might  nee  in  a  doee  battle ;  bat  now.  thej 
neither  engage  at  a  distance  nor  at  hand.  The 
foot  have  yet  ehielde  and  amall  sworda,  or  e«t- 
lasaee,  aa  in  Cyras'  time^  but  they  will  not  ven- 
..«— *^tara  to  come  to  an  engagement.    Neither  are 
the  chariots  of  that  use  Cyras  designed  them  : 
^^^^for  he  had  made  brave  and  ddtfol  drivers,  by 
^^''^  bestowing  rewards  and  honours  on  them  who 
would  fidi  on  the  heavy-armed  part  of  an  amy. 
The  Persians  now,  scarcely  knowing  who  are 
in  the  chariots,   imagine  that  such  as  are 
imexercised  in  driving  nndeistand  it  as  well 
as  those  that  have  practised  it :  they  do  indeed 
make  an  attack;  but  before  they  can  break  in- 
to the  enemy's  ranks  some  of  their  own  ao- 
^eord  fall  off,  others  jump  down  and  get  away ; 


so  that  the  chariots^  being  without  any  guides, 
frequently  do  more  injuiy  to  their  friends  tban 
to  their  enemies.  Since  they  themselves  have 
been  sensible  how  much  they  are  defective  in  / 
martial  affairs,  they  yield  to  othen,  and  none  \ 
of  them  engage  in  a  war  wiiboot  the  help  of 
the  Greeks,  whether  it  be  a  domestic  qoarrel 
or  with  the  Greeks  themselves;  for  they  cannot 
engage  in  a  war  with  the  Greeks  without  the 
assistance  of  Greeks. 

Now  I  think  I  have  executed  what  I  under^ 
took ;  for  I  say  it  is  evident  that  the  Persians 
and  their  allies  have  less  piety  towards  the  gods,  ^ 
less  duty  and  regard  to  their  relations,  are  Jess    ] 
just  and  equitable  in  their  dealings  with  others,    ^ 
more  efieminate,  and  less  fitted  for  war  than 
they  were  in  their  first  institution.    If  any  one 
thinks  difierently,  let  him  consider  their  actions, 
and  he  will  find  them  confirai  what  I  say. 
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Thers  is  not,  possibly,  a  more  diffienlt,  a  more  discouraging,  or  a  more  nsefnl  task  than 
that  of  a  translator ;  when  I  say  this,  I  mean  one  who  writes  a  translation,  not  a  paia- 
phrasey  under  which  name  most  modem  performances  of  this  kind  onght  to  be  compre- 
hended.   It  was  very  jndicionsly  obserred  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  incompara- 
ble translation  of  the  Hied,  that  there  have  not  been  more  men  misled  in  former  times  by 
a  servOe  doll  adherence  to  the  letter,  than  have  been  deluded  in  ours  by  a  chimerical 
insolent  hope  of  raising  and  improying  their  author.    If  these  liberties  are  not  to  be 
allowed  in  translating  poets,  much  less  ought  they  to  be  indulged  in  translating  historians. 
Tliieee  paraphrasts,  it  seems,  are  men  of  too  exalted  a  genius  to  stoop  to  a  literal  trans- 
lation ;  &6y  must  improye  iheix  author,  by  adding  something  which  he  ignorantly 
omitted,  or  by  omitting  something  which  he  thought  material;  by  this  means,  the 
readers,  who  camiot  compare  the  translation  with  the  original  (for  whose  use  chiefly 
translations  are  intended)  hare  either  some  wretched  modem  interpolation  imposed  on 
tiiem  for  the  thoughts  of  an  ancient,  or  lose  some  of  the  author's  thoughts,  which  the 
title  of  a  translation  gare  them  a  right  to.    But  these  gentlemen  hare  another  reason 
for  pan^hrasing,  instead  of  translating,  if  they  will  own  it;  they  find  less  difficulty  in 
clothing  modem  thoughts  in  a  modem  dress,  tiian  in  making  those  of  an  ancient  appear 
gracefully  in  a  language  so  yery  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  conceiyed :  for 
it  is  a  work  of  greater  difficulty,  than  those,  who  haye  not  experienced  it,  can  possibly 
imagine,  to  g^ye  an  appearance  of  noyelty  to  antiquity,  to  giye  light  to  those  things, 
which  the  ignorance  of  ancient  customs  and  manners  has  rendered  obscure,  to  g^ye 
beauty  to  those  that  are  obsolete,  to  giye  credibility  to  those  that  are  doubtful,  and  aboye 
aU,  to  giye  to  a  copy  the  air  of  an  original.    Yet  all  these,  howeyer  difficult,  belong  to 
the  proyince  of  a  translator;  these  are  embellishments,  which  he  is  to  acquire,  if  he  can ; 
but  his  first  duty  is  fidelity  to  his  author :  without  that,  his  performance  is  not  what  it 
professes  to  be,  and,  in  that  case,  these  embellishments,  like  royal  robes  upon  the  back 
of  an  impostor,  are  rather  a  mockery  than  an  ornament.    If  to  the  most  exact  fidelity  a 
translator  Joins  beauty  of  language,  strength  of  expression,  and,  aboye  all,  perspicuity ; 
and  if,  with  these,  he  has  genius  enough  to  animate  his  translation  with  the  spirit  of  his 
original,  he  then  performs  eyery  duty  belonging  to  his  profession.    I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  my  translation  of  Xenophon  has  all  these  perfections ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
sensible  Hai  it  is  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  much  easier  to  point  out  a  duty,  than 
to  fulfil  it.    But  I  should  be  yery  much  wanting  in  that  respect  which  eyery  author 
owes  to  the  public,  if  I  did  not  assure  them,  that  no  endeayours,  no  application,  no 
labour,  has  been  spared  to  render  this  translation  fit  to  be  laid  before  them.    If  the 
difficulties  a  translator  meets  with  are  considerable,  the  discouragements  he  labours 

under  are  no  less  so.    The  great  number  of  anonymous  translations,  the  great  number 
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of  translations  of  translations,  for  which  we  in  England  are  famous ;  bat,  above  all,  some 
▼ery  onfortonate  Tersions  of  lires  from  the  Greek  into  our  language,  to  which  the 
names  of  authors  justly  admired  for  eyery  other  kind  of  writing  are  prefixed,  show  the 
small  account  the  world  has  reason  to  make  of  translations,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
succeeding  in  them.  These  considerations,  I  say,  are  powerful  discouragements  to  th.e 
undertaking  any  thing  of  this  kind;  but,  if  these  are  not  sufficient  to  deter,  let  it  be 
considered  how  unjust  a  way  of  thinking  preyails  with  most  readers ;  if  there  is  any 
merit  in  the  perfoimance,  it  is  placed  to  the  account  of  the  author;  and  if  any  fault,  to 
that  of  the  translator.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  translations  might  deserye  more  indul- 
gence, when  it  is  considered  how  many  peraons  of  great  parts,  who  happen  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  particularly  with  Greek,  would,  without  that 
assistance,  be  depriyed  of  the  satisfaction  and  improyement  of  reading  ancient  histories 
written  by  ancient  authora ;  for,  I  dare  say,  those,  who  are  conyereant  with  both,  will 
allow  that  those  histories  are  generally  so  much  disfigured  and  distorted  by  modem 
relators,  as  scarce  to  be  known:  an  instance  of  this  we  see  in  our  countryman,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  has,  in  my  opinion,  treated  ancient  history  with  more  strength  and 
dignity  than  any  modern  writer  of  any  other  nation,  and  yet,  let  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  Canne,  though  a  military  subject,  and  therefore  particularly  within  his  province ;  let 
his  account,  I  say,  of  that  battle  be  compared  with  the  relation  giyen  of  it  by  Polybius, 
from  whom  he  took  it,  and  what  I  haye  adyanced  will  plainly  appear.  When  I  say  this, 
1  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  inferior,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a 
scholar,  to  Polybius ;  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  abilities,  his  fate  alone 
is  a  proof  of  them :  the  only  disadvantage  he  lay  under,  was  in  being  less  acquainted 
with  the  mannera,  customs,  and  discipline  of  the  two  contending  nations  at  Canns ;  so 
that  I  am  confident,  whoever  reads  the  two  relations  of  that  battle,  will  agree  with  me 
that  a  close  translation  of  the  account  given  of  it  by  Polybius,  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfactory  and  instructive,  to  those  who  cannot  read  the  original. 

The  reader  wUl  observe  that  I  have,  in  the  courae  of  my  notes,  principally  taken  notice 
of  three  translations,  that  of  Leunclavius,  of  Hutchinson*  and  of  D*Ablancourt;  there 
is,  besides,  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  by  Gandini,  which  I  have 
occasionally  consulted ;  but,  as  in  cases  of  difficulty,  I  found  no  assistance  from  thence, 
and,  as  I  thought  a  criticism  upon  a  translation  in  a  third  language  would  encumber  the 
Notes,  I  have  chosen  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  I  am  also  sensible  there  is  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  this  history  by  Stephens,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  occasion  required.  But 
I  cannot  part  with  this  subject  without  taking  particular  notice  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
edition  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  which  I  look  upon  to  be  the  best  edited  book  in  the 
world,  except  the  Cyroptedia  published  by  the  same  author :  if  I  have  sometimes  differed 
from  him,  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  I  have  supported  my  opinion  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  will  have  no  just  reason  to  find  fault  with  me.  I  have  observed  the  same  conduct 
with  regard  to  D'Ablancourt,  the  looseness  of  whose  translation  I  have  been  frequently 
obliged  to  condemn  |  on  the  other  side,  it  wUl  be  allowed  that  I  have  often  commended 
him ;  though  I  cannot  carry  my  commendations  of  him  so  far  as  his  countryman  Menage, 
who  says  that  D*Ablancourt  has  surpassed  even  Xenophon  himself  in  the  elegance  of 
his  style.  Another  celebrated  French  critic,  Balzac,  says,  that  D'Ablancourt*s  transla- 
tion of  Xenophon  would  be  incomparable,  if  he  had  placed  nothing  before  it,  but  that  his 
preface  is  so  fine,  that  it  obscures  the  finest  things  that  can  be  compared  to  it ;  he  adds 
that,  if  it  were  possible  for  D*Ablancourt  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
and  for  Xenophon  to  be  now  alive,  the  prefiicas  of  D*Ablancourt  would  deserve  to  be 
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franslated  by  Xenophon.    Hie  TMideflr  will  observe,  that  this  forced  style  was  in  fiishion 
amoag  the  French  in  Balzac's  time,  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  their  taste :  the  writers  of 
that  agB  seem  to  have  imposed  an  obligation  upon  themselves  of  being  for  ever  witty ; 
they  were  often  so,  bat  that  was  not  enough ;  this  eternal  straining  ai\er  wit  obliged 
them  many  times  to  hare  leconise  to  forced  turns  of  bought,  and,  sometimes,  to  what 
their  langnage  calls  Phoebus,  that  is,  shining  expressions  that  seem  to  signify  something. 
After  the  reader  has  compared  the   passages  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  to  censure  in 
D*Ablancoort  with  the  original,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  he  has  surpassed 
Xenophoa  in  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  how  far,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Balaae,  his  works  might  deserve  to  be  translated  by  Xenophon.    But  there  is  an  old 
English  trsnslatioB  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  by  John  Btngbam,  printed  in  1633,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Worshipfhl  the  Artillery  Company.    The  first  notice  I  had  of 
this  trasBla^n  was  by  a  note  of  Hutchinson  about  the  middle  of  the  last  book ;  he  also 
meMions  it  towards  the  end  of  the  same  book,  where  Xenophon  says  Oongylus  marched 
<Mt  to  the  assistaoee  of  the  Greeks  1^  w  Mj»^df,  upon  which  occasion,  Hutchinson  says, 
«£#  jnftroMOf  emiwno  kduit  terti^nis  AngliemOD  miihorem ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  great  reason 
to  say  so ;  for,  upon  looking  into  Bingham's  translation,  I  find  he  has  rendered  that  pas- 
sage, '*  by  compulsion  of  his  mother,"  whereas  he  should  have   said,   ''  against  his 
mother's  will,"  in  which  sense  all  the  other  translators  have  rendered  it.    I  do  not  re- 
member that  Hutchinson  has  taken  any  notice  of  this  translation  but  upon  these  two 
occasions.    Finding,  therefore,  by  Hutchinson's  note  before-mentioned,  when  I  had  not 
more  than  half  the  last  book  remaining  to  complete  my  translation,  that  there  was  an  old 
English  version  of  the  Expedition,  I  employed  several  of  the  most  eminent  booksellers 
in  town  to  get  it  for  me,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  none  of  them  could  find  it,  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded  there  was  any  such  book  extant,  till  I  referred  them  to  that  note  of 
Hutchinson :  however,  at  last  I  got  a  sight  of  it  from  a  public  library.    Upon  comparing 
it  with  the  original,  I  found  the  author  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  from  whence  I  con- 
clude that  he  must  have  made  use  of  some  very  faulty  edition,  otherwise,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  a  man  of  learning  (for  such  he  really  seems  to  have  been)  should  ever  have  been 
guilty  of  so  many  mistakes,  as  are  to  be  met  with  through  the  whole  course  of  his  trans- 
lation :  as  to  its  style,  it  seems  to  be,  at  least,  a  century  older  than  that  in  which  he  writ. 
Thexe  is,  in  the  fourth  book,  a  conversation  between  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophus, 
in  which  they  rally  one  another  upon  the  art  of  stealing,  so  much  practised  by  their  respec- 
tive countries ;  the  foundation  of  which  raillery  is  the  advice  given  by  Xenophon  to  steal 
a  march  to  some  part  of  a  mountain  they  were  to  pass.    As  the  spirit  of  raillery  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  likely  to  be  lost  in  a  translation,  for  tiiat  reason,  raillery  itself  is  the 
last  thing  one  would  choose  to  translate,  if  it  did  not  necessarily  come  in  one's  way ; 
upon  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  w^  in  hopes  of  receiving  some  assistance  from  the  old 
English  translation,  which  I  should  both  have  made  use  of,  and  acknowledged  very  rea- 
dily ;  but,  upon  examination,  I  found  this  passage  translated  in  the  following  manner,  '^  it 
seemeth  to  me  not  impossible  to  steal  some  part  or  other  of  the  hill."    After  this,  I  dare 
say,  it  will  easily  be  concluded  that  I  could  entertain  no  great  hopes  of  any  assistance 
from  that  quarter.    Many  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  particularly  those 
who  were  themselves  fine  writers,  as  well  as  judicious  critics,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Hal- 
icamassns,  and  Tally,  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of  our  author's  style,  his  perspicuity 
and  peculiar  sweetness  in  his  composition,  which  made  his  writings  be  called  the  lan- 
guage of  the  muses :  the  latter  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Lucullus,  being  sent  to  make 
war  upon  Mithridates,  which  was  no  easy  province,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  duty 
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of  a  generalf  aeqnlred  bj  reading  the  Expedition  of  Cyras,  so  great  a  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war,  ae  to  owe  his  yictories  against  that  prince  to  the  information  he  received  from 
it.  However  this  may  be,  we  find,  by  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  that  he  often  made 
use  of  the  same  dispositions  against  Uie  Gauls,  which  Xenophon  had  employed,  with  so 
great  success,  against  the  Persians :  but,  what  is  much  more  for  the  credit  of  our  author, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  was  the  model  of  these  Commentaries;  the 
same  elegance,  the  same  clearness  of  expression,  the  same  unaffected  grace,  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing chanctera  of  both ;  and,  possibly,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  nothing 
in  their  kind  more  perfect  than  these  two  admirable  performances.  I  am  sensible  that  all 
commendations  bestowed  upon  the  original,  tend  to  expose  the  translation  to  censure, 
which  I  ou^t  not,  in  prodenoe,  wantonly  to  solicit :  but  I  was  willing,  if  I  could  not  do 
Justice  to  Xenophon  by  translating  him,  to  endeavour  to  do  it,  at  least,  by  commending 
him :  this  may  be  thought  a  small  amends  for  the  former ;  however,  the  determination 
of  this  question  must  be  left  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  are  still  sovereigns  in  this ; 
and  who,  as  they  were  formerly  remarkable  for  their  Justice  in  deciding  the  fate  of  man- 
kind, are  still  not  less  so  in  determining  that  of  their  productions;  so  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  my  ancestor,*  in  the  preftoe  to  his  Glossary,  I  submit  my  laboura  and  errore  to 
the  public. 

*  Sir  Harrv  Spelman,  who  was  great  great-grandfather  to  the  author. 
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Xknophon  was  an  Athenian ;  his  father's  name  was  Grjllus.  All  that  we  know  of  him 
till  he  attended  Cyras  in  his  expedition,  is,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  If,  to 
haye  been  a  disciple  of  that  great  man  was  an  instance  of  his  good  fortune,  the  improye- 
ment  he  made  of  that  education  is  an  instance  of  his  merit;  and,  indeed,  nothing  less 
than  the  happiest  disposition,  the  best  education,  and  the  greatest  improyement  of  both, 
coold  render  Xenophon  that  uniyersal  man  we  find  him  in  his  writings ;  his  Cyropedia 
shows  him  to  haye  possessed,  in  a  soyereign  degree,  the  art  of  goyernment;  his  Expe- 
dition of  Cyras  shows  him  a  complete  general ;  his  History,  an  entertaining,  an  instrao- 
tiye  and  a  fidthful  historian ;  his  Panegyric  of  Agesilaus,  an  orator;  and  his  Treatise  of 
Hunting,  a  sportsman ;  his  Apology  for  Socrates,  and  the  account  he  giyes  of  his  manner 
of  conyersing,  show  that  he  was  both  a  fnend,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  all  of  them,  that 
he  was  a  good  man.  This  appears  remarkably  in  his  presenring  Byzantium  from  being 
plundered  by  his  soldiers,  who  haying  gained  no  other  reward  of  the  dangerous  expedi- 
tion they  had  been  engaged  in,  but  their  presenration,  were  not  only  strongly  tempted  to 
plunder  that  town  by  the  hope  of  making  their  fortunes,  but  justly  proyoked  to  it  by  the 
disingenuous  behayiour  of  the  Lacedaemonian  goyeraor;  yet  these  two  lawless  passions, 
ayarice  and  reyenge,  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  Xenophon  quite  subdued. 

As  Cyrus  had  assisted  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  war  against  the  Athenians,  the 
latter  looked  upon  Xenophon's  attachment  to  that  prince  as  criminal,  and  banished  him 
for  engaging  in  his  seryice.  After  this,  Xenophon  attended  Agesilaus,  when  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  Lacedsmonians  with  his  army  from  Asia ;  where  the  success  of  his  arms  gaye 
something  more  than  uneasiness  to  Artaxerxes,  who,  not  without  cause,  began  to  fear  the 
same  fate  from  Agesilaus,  which  his  successor,  Darius,  afterwards  found  from  Alexan- 
der ;  but  the  f(Nrmer,  by  corrapting  the  Greek  cities,  and,  by  that  means,  engaging  them 
to  make  war  upon  the  Lacedemonians,  suspended  the  fate  of  Persia  for  a  time :  but,  in 
all  eyils,  relief,  obtained  by  corraption,  is  only  a  respite,  not  a  core;  for,  when  Alexander 
inyaded  Persia,  the  same  low  arts  were  again  practised  by  Darius  to  recall  him  from 
Asia  by  a  diyersion  in  Greece ;  but  these  preying  ineffectual,  the  Persians,  by  trusting 
more  to  the  yices  of  their  enemies,  than  to  their  own  yirtue,  became  an  easy  conquest. 
Agesilaus  soon  afief  he  returaed,  fought  the  battle  of  Coronea,  where,  though  wounded 
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he  defeated  the  Thebans  and  their  allies :  at  this  battle  Xenophon  was  present.  After 
that,  he  retired  to  Scilns,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  reading,  the  conrers^tion  of  his 
friends,  sporting  and  writing  history.  But  this  place  being  oyer-nm  by  the  E leans,  in 
whose  neighbourhood  it  was,  Xenophon  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  lived  till  the  first 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad,  when  he  died  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age : 
so  that,  he  must  have  been  about  fiity  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  just  forty  years  before.  I  am 
sensible  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  be  was  not  so  old  at  the  time  of  the  expe- 
dition, though  I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieye  Lucian  in  this  particular,  who  says  that 
Xenophon  was  abore  ninety  years  of  age  when  he  died.  Howeyer,  this  is  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  he  liyed  till  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which,  according  to  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  because  he  closes  his 
History  of  the  Affairs  of  Greece  with  the  account  of  that  battle ;  in  which  account  it  is 
very  extraordinary  that  he  should  say  nothing  more  of  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  it, 
I  mean  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  tfian  thai  he  fell  in  the  action ;  but  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  that  modesty,  which  was  the  distinguishing  character  of  our  author,  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  Epaminondas  fell  by  the  hand  of  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xeno- 
phon, who  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined  that  a  general,  at  the  head  of  a  yictorious  army,  then  pursuing  his  yictory,  could 
not  be  attacked,  much  less  slain,  without  manifest  danger  to  the  daring  enemy,  ^o 
should  attempt  it.  This  Gryllus  found,  for  he  had  no  sooner  lanced  the  fiital  dart,  which 
deprtyed  Thebes  of  the  greatest  general  of  that  age,  but  he  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
friends  of  Epaminondas.  When  the  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  Xenophon,  he  said 
no  more  than  that  he  knew  he  wa»  mortal. 
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NoTHiNo  seems  to  contribute  more  to  the  forming  a  clear  idea  of  any  transaction  in  hi»- 
toiy  than  a  previous  knowledge  both  of  the  persons  and  things  that  gave  birth  to  it;  for 
when  the  reader  is  once  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  views  of  the  principal  actors, 
and  with  what  has  been  done  in  consequence  of  both,  the  scene  unfolds  in  so  natural  a 
manner,  that  the  most  extraordinary  eyents  in  history  are  looked  upon  in  the  same  light 
as  the  most  surprising  phenomena  in  philosophy ;  that  is,  like  these,  they  are  found  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  such  principles  as  the  all-wise  Creator  has  thought  fit  to  estab- 
lish, and,  like  these,  are  as  little  to  be  wondered  at,  and  as  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  reader  to  view  the  consequences  in  their  principles,  and 
contemplate  the  embryo  plant  in  its  seed,  I  shall  lay  before  him  a  short  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  transactions  that  seem  to  have  had  an  immediate  influence  upon  that  which 
Xenophon  has  chosen  for  the  subject  of  his  history.  The  aflEaiis  of  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians  had  been,  for  some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  so  much  inter- 
woven with  those  of  Persia,  that  all  three  seemed  to  have  had  a  share  in  every  remarkable 
event  that  happened  to  each  of  them.  Thus  the  supplies  of  money  with  which  Lysander, 
die  Lacedemonian  general,  was  furnished  by  Cyrus,  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Athenians  with  advantage,  and,  at  last,  to  give  them  a  decisive  blow  at  ^goa 
Potamos,  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  Athens ;  and,  on  the  otiier  side,  the  assistance 
which  Cyrus  received  from  the  Lacedemonians,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  return,  en- 
couraged him  to  an  attempt  of  no  less  moment  than  the  dethroning  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes.  The  several  steps  which  led  to  this  enterprise  equally  great,  unfortunate,  and 
unwarrantable,  shall  be  token  notice  of  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened.  In 
this  short  survey,  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  any  chronological  discussions,  which  oflen 
puzzle,  seldom  inform,  and  never  entertain,  but  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  Diodo- 
ms  Siculus,  who,  besides  the  character  he  has  deservedly  obtained  for  fidelity  and  exact- 
ness, had  the  advantage  of  living  many  centuries  nearer  the  transactions  he  recounts,  than 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  chronology,  as  well  as  that  of  consulting  many  authors, 
whose  works  are  unfortunately  lost  to  modem  ages.  Neither  shall  I  go  further  back 
than  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedemonians,  which  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  ninety-third  Olympiad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  it  had  lasted 
twenty-seven  years.  The  same  year  died  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  after  a  reign  of 
nineteen  years,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes,  who  was  bom  before 
he  was  king.  Parysatis,  his  queen,  the  most  artful  of  all  women,  and  mother  both  to 
Artaxerxes  and  Cyras,  tried  the  power  of  every  practice  to  engage  Darius  to  imitate  his 
predecessor,  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  preferred  his  son  Xerxes,  bora  after  his  accession, 
to  Artobazanes,  who  was  bora  before  it;  but  all  her  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  and  Ar- 
taxerxes succeeded  his  father  without  opposition.  If  the  arts  of  Parysatis  could  not 
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prevail  with  Darius  to  set  his' eldest  son  aside,  her  fondness  for  Cyrus  not  only  encouraged 
him  to  form  a  design  against  his  brother's  life,  but  rescued  him,  if  not  from  disgrace,  at 
least,  from  punishment,  when  it  was  discovered.  The  next  year,  which  was  the  first  of 
the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  there  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  only  taken 
notice  of,  as  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  history,  upon  this  occasion,  supported  by 
astronomy,  by  which  it  appjBars  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in 
his  Greek  History,  to  have  happened  this  year,  fell  out  on  the  third  day  of  September, 
upon  a  Friday,  at  twelve  minutes  afler  nine  o'clock.  The  same  year  Cyrus  returned  to 
his  government  in  Asia  Minoi^  with  a  mind  more  exasperated  at  his  disgrace,  than  terri- 
fied with  his  danger,  and  immediately  resolved  to  repair  the  disappointment  of  private 
treason  by  open  hostility;  to  this  purpose,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  cheerfully  espouse  his  quarrel.  This  intercourse  between  Cyrus  and  the  Lacede- 
monians, could  not  be  carried  on  so  privately,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  Alcibiades,  who, 
being  banished  from  his  country,  was  now  retired  to  Grynium,  a  strong  place  in  Phrygia, 
appointed  by  Phamabazus  for  his  residence,  to  whom  he  immediately  communicates  hifl 
intelligence,  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  sippoint  proper  persons  to  conduct  him  to 
court,  that  he  might  give  Artaxerxes  an  account  of  the  whole :  but  Phamabazus,  being 
willing  to  have  the  merit  of  a  discovery  of  so  great  importance,  sent  persons  of  trust  to 
Artaxerxes  to  lay  the  information  before  him.  Alcibiades,  suspecting  his  design,  left 
Phamabazus,  with  an  intention  to  apply  himself  to  the  satrap  of  Paphlagonia,  to  the 
end  that,  through  him,  he  might  be  recommended  to  Artaxerxes;  but  Phamabazus, 
fearing  the  king  should,  by  this  means,  be  informed  of  the  troth,  prevented  his  design, 
by  ordering  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  next  year,  that  is,  the  second  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  brings  Clearchus  up- 
on the  stage ;  he  makes  so  considerable  a  figure  in  the  ensuing  history,  both  by  his  conduct 
and  his  fate,  that  the  incident  we  are  going  to  speak  of,  which  happened  just  before  he 
engaged  himself  in  the  service  of  Cyras,  and  which  seems  to  have  driven  him  into  it, 
must  not  be  omitted.  It  seems,  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  being  engaged  in  factions, 
the  Lacedemonians  sent  Clearchus  to  compose  their  difierences,  who  uniting  them  in 
nothing  but  their  complaints  against  himself,  the  ephori  recalled  him :  but  he  refusing  to 
obey  their  orders,  they  sent  Panthoedas  with  some  troops,  to  force  him  to  a  submission. 
With  these  he  defeated  Clearchus,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Ionia ;  here  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  Cyras,  to  whom  his  experience  in  military  affairs,  his  enterprising 
genius,  and,  possibly,  even  his  rebellion,  were,  at  this  juncture,  no  small  recommenda- 
tion; since,  he  could  not  but  look  upon  a  man,  who  had  dared  to  fly  in  the  face  of  his 
country,  as  a  proper  person  to  bear  command  in  an  army,  which  he  was  raising  to  invade 
his  own.  It  was  upon  this  -occasion  Ihat  Cyras  gave  him  the  ten  thousand  daricks  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon,  with  which  he  levied  a  considerable  number  of  forces,  and  engaged 
them  in  his  service. 

The  next  year  Diodoras  Siculus  passes  over  without  taking  notice  of  any  thing  relating 
to  this  expedition,  so  we  may  conclude  that  Cyras  employed  it  in  continuing  his  prepa- 
rations under  various  pretences,  particularly  since  we  find  him  in  the  field  early  the  year 
afler.  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  its  kings,  was  the 
place  of  general  rendezvous ;  from  hence  Cyras  marched  at  the  head  of  about  12,800 
Greeks,  and  100,000  Barbarians,  to  dispute  the  crown  of  Persia  with  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes ;  and,  from  hence,  Xenophon,  who  came  to  him  at  Sardes,  begins  his  history  of 
this  Expedition. 
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The  year,  which  decided  this  grreat  contest,  was  the  783d  year  from  the  taking  of 
Troj,  the  35l8t  of  Rome,  Publins  Cornelias,  Caesar  Fabius,  Spurius  Nautius,  Caius  Va- 
lerias, Maicas  Sergias,  and  Janios  LacuUas,  being  military  tribunes ;  and  the  fourth  year 
of  the  ninety-fooith  Olympiad,  Exenetus  being  archon  at  Athens.  This  expedition  has, 
I  find,  been  thought  of  consequence  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  Arundel  Mar- 
ble, the  80th  era  of  which  has  these  words :  "  From  the  time  those,  who  ascended 
with  Cyrus,  returned,  and  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  died,  being  seventy  years  of  age, 
one  handled  and  thirty-seren  years,  Laches  being  archon  at  Athens.'** 

The  year  the  Greeks  returned  was  the  year  after  they  marched  from  Sardes,  since 
Xenophon  says  they  were  fifteen  months  in  their  expedition,  and  consequently  that  year 
was  the  first  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad;  the  authority  of  the  Arundel  Marble  is  sup- 
ported by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says  that  Laches  was  archon  that  year  at  Athens,  and 
that  Socrates  was  put  to  death  the  same  year. 

•  TlM  wonto  of  tin  Arondel  Marble  are  Umm: 
A9'  25  Sirmw%K9»p  •!  ^utA  KTPOT  AKAB  ANTES  XAI  S.KPATHZ  •lAOZO^oc  jrBAETirs-i  6«0<  ETH  FA  A  A 
ETR  HAAAnil  APXOKTOZ  A4HNHSI  AAXHrtf. 
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.  Cyrai,  youBgtr  son  to  Dariui,  tuiTUic  been  ealumnlated  to  Artazerxee,  and  aocuied  of  trenion,  retarns  to  tiie 
gOTernment,  of  whieb  be  wae  ntrnp,  and  leeretJj  preparing  to  make  war  agalnat  bis  brother,  aisembles  an 
army,  prindpelly  of  Greeki,  astbouf  b  a  diflbrent  expedition  wai  intended.—II.  Cyras  marches  fkrom  Bardie, 
and  traverses  Tarious  eountriee— Tissapbernes  repairs  to  the  Icing,  and  informs  bim  of  the  designs  of  Cyrus — 
Epyaza,  queen  of  Cilicia,  eomes  to  Cyras— At  her  request  the  army  is  reviewed— Being  arrived  at  Tarsus, 
Cyras  summons  to  his  preeence  the  Ciliclan  Idng  Syennesls,  who,  yielding  to  the  entreai  ies  of  Epyaza.  trusts 
himself  within  Cyrns*s  power,  and  assists  htm  with  sums  of  money.— III.  The  mutiny  of  the  Greelu  detnins 
Cyras  twenty  days  at  Tarsus;  for,  suspecting  the  Intention  of  the  expedition,  they  nearly  stone  to  death 
Clearchus,  who  was  for  urging  them  to  proceed— Oearcbus  quells  their  turbulence— Cyrus  having  raised  the 
soldiers'  pay,  the  Oreelu  determine  to  marcb  onward  with  him.— IV.  With  their  arrival  at  Issi,  arrives  also  the 
fleet  of  Cyras— Marches  through  part  of  By  ria— Two  commanders  desert— Cyrus  speaks  civilly  of  ihem ;  a  nd 
the  soldiers,  moved  by  his  humanity  and  kindneas,  proceed  with  more  alacrity— Having  advanced  to  Thaiwa- 
cus,  Cyras  discloses  to  the  Greeks  that  his  expedition  Is  designed  against  the  king- Promises  to  gratify  the  sol- 
dlers.— V.  Cyras  advances  along  tbe  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  encountering  great  diflicuities  and  losses  of  his 
cattle  for  want  of  fbdder,  till  he  reaehea  tbe  oonntry  over  against  Carmande,  whence  provisions  are  brought 
him  across  the  river— A  dangerous  quarrel  arisee  among  tbe  Greeks,  but  the  serious  exhortation  of  Cyrus  calms 
their  animosity.— VI.  Orontas,  a  noble  Peraian,  who  had  twice  been  reinstoted  in  the  favour  of  Cyras,  at- 
tempts again  to  desert  to  tbe  king;  Imt  on  tbe  betrayal  of  hie  treachery  he  is  seized,  and  being  convicted,  is 
condemned  to  death  and  executed.— VII.  Cyras,  having  made  some  advance  in  the  Babylonian  territory,  and 
suspecting  that  the  king  would  appear  the  next  day,  musters  bbi  troops  at  midnight,  and  holds  out  mngnifl- 
cent  promises  to  the  Greeks— Marching  on  with  bis  army  in  order  of  battle,  he  pesses  a  trench  dug  by  the 
king,  and  then  thinking  that  the  latter  had  abandoned  all  intention  of  fighting,  be  proceeds  with  more  neg- 
ligence.-VIII.  Artaxerxes  unexpectedly  approaches  with  his  army  in  excellent  order— Cyras  and  the  Greeks 
are  alarmed,  and  quickly  arm  tbemeelvee  and  form  their  line— Having  taken  up  their  position,  tbe  Greeks, 
on  the  first  onset,  easily  put  to  flight  the  Barbarians  opposed  to  them— Cyrus,  sttended  by  a  few  faithful 
friends,  fights  too  eagerly,  and  attacking  the  king  In  person,  is  himself  slain.— IX.  The  character  and  enro- 
mium  of  Cyras.— X.  Artazerxes  pursues  Arlaus,  and  taking  possession  of  the  camp  of  Cyrus,  plunders  it— 
Tbence  he  returne  against  tbe  Greeks,  who  are  victorious  on  their  side— Tbe  Greeks  again  put  his  army  to 
flight,  and  having  recovered  their  lost  baggage,  retire  to  tlielr  camp. 
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L  C T R17S  was  the  yoangest  son  of  Dariat,  3  by 
Parysatis,  and  brother  to  Artazerxefl.  Darius 
being  sick,  and  apprehensive  of  his  approaching 
end,  desired  both  his  sons  might'  attend  him. 
Artazerzes  the  eldest  being  then  present,  he 
sent  for  Cyras  from  his  government  with  which 
he^  had  invested  him,  as'  satrap,  having  also 


a  D'Ablancoun  has  tboufht  fit  to  change  the  title 
fiTen  by  Xenopbon  to  hia  hutory,  and,  instead  of  The 
Ex^editwm  qf  Cfnu,  to  call  it,  Ia  RatmiU  dm  Hx 
milU:  the  reaaoo  he  fives  for  it  ia  thie,  be  aayi,  Thinga 
oagbt  to  derive  their  name  from  that  which  is  most  re* 
markable  in  them,  and  that  the  Expedition  is  nothing  in 
enmparisoo  to  the  Retreat.  I  own  this  reason  does  not 
persvade  me ;  whatever  weight  it  ought  to  have  bad 
with  the  aathor,  I  think  it  should  have  none  with  a 


•  *Af»ii»9't*t.  Every  one  who  is  converfant  with  the 
Greek  authors  knows,  that  whenever  they  speak  not 
only  of  military  expeditions,  bat  even  of  journeys  onder> 
taken  by  private  persons  ftom  tlie  Legser  Asia  to  Baby- 
loo  or  Susa,  the  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  thoy  um 
the  words  mv&mttut :  the  same  words  came  afterwards 
to  be  applied  to  the  city  of  Rome,  though  more  rsrely. 
Arriso,  who,  on  his  Expedition  of  Alexander,  has  follow- 
ed  oar  anthor,  not  only  in  the  distribution  of  his  work 
into  seven  books,  but  in  his  style  as  far  as  he  was  abhs, 
has  also  copied  him  in  his  title,  calling  his'  history  also, 
•vMiSscic  ^AKi^»wii«v,  Hotchinsoo  thinks  that  the  river 
of  that  part  of  Asia  in  question  fallhig  into  the  iEgean 
and  Mediterranean  seas,  gave  occasion  to  theee  terms 
•*«iB«ii*iii>  and  »«T«0«iviiv ;  but  it  is  certain  that  almost 
all  the  great  rivers  of  that  part  of  Asia  run  either  to  the 
north  or  south,  as  the  Halys,  the  Iris,  the  Thennodoo, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates. 

iA«e'*e«  »•*  nstvr»rt59t,  kjc  This  first  period  is 
mncb  oelehtated  by  Demetrius  Phalarens,  at  full  of  dig • 
aity  aod  historical  simplicity. 

«  X«i  rrf  NT«^er  Ik  «yT9r  •»ifii^i.  I>*AbIaneoort  has 
vlfibly  mistaken  this  passage ;  he  makes  Dari«t  cousti* 


appointed  him  general  of  aU  the  people,  who 
assemble  in  the  plain  of  Castolus.  Hereupon, 
Cyrus  came  to  the  court,  accompanied  by  Tissa- 
phemes  •«  his  friend,  and  attended  by  three 
hundred  ^  heavy-armed  Greeks,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Xenias  of  Parrhasie. 


tute  Cyrus  general  at  bit  arrival  at  court,  a  «a  vsnvs ; 
whereas  it  not  only  appears  from  this  pasnge,  but  from 
history  also,  that  he  was  actually  invested  with  that 
employment  when  he  was  sent  for :  I  wish  the  old  Latin 
translation,  which  says,  prwtorsm  deti^at^  did  not  lead 
him  into  this  error:  Hutchinson  has  translated  it  pro- 
perly prafeetum  derignaveroL  1  said  that  this  also  ap- 
peared from  bbtory.  Our  author,  in  bis  account  of  tho 
affairs  of  Greece,  mentions  a  letter  to  have  been  written 
by  Darius  to  the  people  of  Lesser  Asia,  six  years  beforo 
this  Expedition  of  Cyrus:  in  this  letter,  Darius  gives 
them  notice  of  his  having  appointed  Cyrus  eommander* 
in-chief  of  those  people,  who  assemble  in  the  plain  of 
Castolus.  The  words  of  the  letter  are  these :  Kmrminfirgt 
Xvfov  XMfSvovTtSr  i/(  K»rT«Xor  «5f0i^o/«iv«v*  to  }|  xii> 
fmvhv  trri  xuf  lar. 

■  £«Te«>riic,  though  used  both  by  Latin  and  Greek 
anthers,  is  a  Persian  word,  and  signifies  a  commander, 
a  general ;  lE«T^«ir»«,  *Afxny9t^  «>Tf mtiiXmtmi,  ITi^ ncil 
{!«>.(£<;.  Hesychins.  Herodotus  says,  Darius  Hystaspes 
appointed  twenty  of  these  governmeou,  ««x«c  xstitts. 
rmit  •ixen*  rmt  surei  K«Xiovri  r»Tfmirnt»Q. 

•  'Oirxirac.  D*Ablancourt  excuses  himself  for  not 
distinguishing  these  beavy-arnted  men  in  his  translation ; 
but  I  do  not  only  think  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them 
ftom  the  light-armed,  but  to  give  some  account  of  their 
distinction.  There  are  three  diflbrent  kinds  of  fuut-sol- 
diers  chiefly  mentioned  by  our  author  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  the  i»».»T»i,  the  <}'**.8',  and  the  jri».T««-T«i  ; 
of  whom,  and  of  their  respective  armour,  Arrian  gives 
the  following  aocount  in  his  Tactics:  t»  is-XtTixsv,  says 
he,  txit  ^iif«M$,  »«(  kririiAt  irmf»fm*t*gt  ««<  /•M%a<'- 
f««,KAi  iifTUfis  *£A.Xi|»if,iiN«rHei«-r«i,*,  ii  Mm*tio9te, 

The  heavj-armod  men  have  corslets,  long  shields,  and 
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After  tha  death  of  Dariue,  and  the  acceauon 
of  Artaxerzea,^  Tiieaphamea  accuaes  Cyroa  to 
hia  brother  of  treaaoa.  Artazerxea  givea 
credit  to  tha  accuaation,  and  orders  Gynia  to 
be  apprehended,  with  a  deagn  to  put  him  to 
death;  but  hia  mother  having  aaved  him  by 
her  interceaaion,  aenda  him  back  to  hia  govern* 
ment  Cyras,  aa  aoon  aa  he  left  the  court  af- 
ter thia  danger  and  diagrace,^  deliberatea  by 
what  means  he  may  no  longer  be  subject  to  hia 
brother,  but  if  poaaible  reign  in  hia  palace. 
In  thia  he  waa^  aupported  by    hia  mother 


■ipordt,  and  pikes  1U»  the  Oraeks,  and  •peart,  like   the 

Maeedoniant,  ro  i\  ^iXov  •*«vrit(riiTOir  t%»i  re  SirMnsa 
imv,  in  wr$f  mvtv  drff «sof,  *mt  unri^Of ,  k«i  uvn/nUf, 
Ml  »fii*e«c*  ilt^Uk9^iT^tt  {irxoif  ^i«Xfrf/Mve*,  to(i«^«- 
riv,  ^  MKorrioic,  II  rf  ivl^oviiic,  «  Ki^it  •»  x**(«c>  The 
Uf  ht-anned  men  are  armed  in  a  qnite  diflhrent  manner 
from  the  heavy  armed ;  thej  have  no  eonlete,  or  shields, 
grsaves,  or  hekMta,  bat  altogether  make  use  of  mis- 
sive weapou,  rack  aa  arrows,  darti,  and  stones  tlirown 
by  sUn^  and  ont  of  the  band,  to  Si  friXT»m»or  ft  ko«. 
frtftv  ftlw  xvyxmwt*  ov  r«9  iirXir i»e«*  n  ymf  irfXrii,  rjH«- 
Sf orif or  rn(  mrirtf^t  i$  «X«f  |«rif ov,  Km  vm  mmtwvtm  rm* 
f«f«T«*  tt  r«f irr«»  Xiiyt^avn,  fimfvrt^tv  ft  tow  i)'*^*^* 
Hie  tarffsteers  are  armed  in  a  lighter  manner  than  the 
heavy  armed  men,  for  their  bnoUers  are  smaller  and 
Uffhter  than  the  shielda  of  the  latter,  and  their  darU  shor- 
ter than  their  pikee  and  spears ;  bat  their  armour  is  hear- 
ier  than  that  of  the  lif  ht-armed.  Hmss  three  kinds  of 
fbot-aoldiers  are  so  often  mentioned  by  Xenophoo  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  Greek  generala  and  parti- 
eularly  by  himaelf  upon  diiftrent  oecaaions,  aeeording 
to  the  diilbrenee  of  tiMir  armour  and  manner  of  ilgbting, 
that  I  thought  it  neeeiaary  at  first  to  give  the  reader  a 
elear  idea  of  that  diibrenee. 

«  Tirm^lev^r.  This  is  the  ssme  Tlsssphemes,  over 
whom  Akibiades  gained  so  great  an  asosndant,  that  he 
governed  him  not  only  in  hie  politics,  but  in  hia  plea- 
sures. We  ahall  find  bim  in  the  oourse  of  thia  hietory 
at  the  head  of  the  Peraian  army,  that  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  But  the 
treachery  he  was  guilty  of  in  relatioo  to  the  Greek 
general!,  after  they  had  ioeantioasly  put  themeelves  in 
his  handa,  must  render  hii  name  so  odious,  that  it  may 
not  be  nnaooeptable  to  the  reader  to  be  inlbrmed  of  his 
fkte  after  this  history  leaves  him.  AfeeOans  being  sent 
by  the  LaeedBmoniana  at  the  head  of  an  army  into 
Asia,  and  haring  gained  many  advantagee  over  the 
PSraiane,  ArUzenes  looked  upon  Timaphemes  as  the 
cauae  of  the  ill  •uoeew  of  his  arms ;  and  being  incensed 
against  bim  by  Farysatb,  ip  revenge  Ibr  his  behaviour 
to  Cyrns,  he  appointed  TIthraustes  to  sneeeed  him  in 
his  government,  with  orders  to  cutoff  his  head:  this 
happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad, 
that  is,  about  five  years  after  the  ezpedition  of  Cyrus. 

SBquXiwitsi  is  u^fixt    iTi    irrai   t»   «fiX.9o».     Tlkis 

is  rendered  by  D* Ablanooort  ii  tangm  ttm  SMf  ms  i§  «« 
V9n£9rde  est  ^gront,  which  many  be  a  translation  of  any 
other  passage,  as  well  as  uf  this. 

s  n«evraTic  ^W  Sii  fmmf  virnfxt  t«  Xvf «,  Ac  Leun- 
davius  has  translated  this  passage  as  if  vfr»ex**  signified 
hers  tt/ti  ia  the  same  ssnss  as  natareb  osss  the  word, 


Paryaatia,  who  had  a  greater  love  for  Cyrus 
than  for  the  king  Artaxerzea ;  and  when  an^r 
persona  belonging  to  the  court  reaorted  to  him, 
he  aent  them  back  more  disposed  to  favoai 
him  than  the  king.  Beaidea,  he  took  so  great 
care  of  the  Barbariana  who  were  with  him, 
aa  to  render  them  both  good  aoldiers,  and  a^ 
fectionate  to  hia  aenrice:  he  also  levied  an 
army  of  Greeks  with  all  poanble  aecrecy,  that 
mi^t  find  the  king  in  no  degree  prepared  to 
reaist  him.  And  whenever  he  recruited  the 
garriaona  that  were  dispersed  in  the  aeveral 
citiealmder  hia  command,  he  ordered  each  of 
their  offioeia  to  enlist  aa  many  Peloponneaians 
aa  poadble,  and  of  thoae  the  beat  men  they 
could  get,  under  pretence  that  Tiasaphemes 
had  a  deaign  upon  thoae  dttea.  For  the  cities 
of  Ionia  formerly  belonged  to  Tiasaphemes, 
having  been  given  to  him  by  the  king,  but  at 
that  time  they  had  all  revolted  from  him  to 
Cyrus,  except^  Miletus;  the  inhabitanta  of 
which  being  engaged  in  the  aame  deaign,  and 
Tiaaaphemea  having  early  notice  of  their  in- 
tentiona,  put  aome  of  them  to  death,  and  ban- 
niahed  others ;  theae  Cyrua  received,  and  rais- 
ing an  army  beaieged  Miletua  both  by  sea  and 
land,  endeavouring  to  reatora  the  banished 
citizens:  thus  he  made  another  pretence  for 
raiaing  an  army ;  and  aending  to  the  king,  he 
deaired,  that,  aa  he  waa  hia  brother,  he  might 
have  the  eommand  of  theae  ciliaa  rather  than 
Tiaaaphemea.  In  thia  alao  he  waa  aaaiated  by 
hia  mother ;  so  that  the  king  waa  not  sensible 
of  the  deaign  that  waa  formed  against  him  but 
looking  upon  theae  pnparationa  aa  directed 
againat  Tiaaaphemea,  waa  under  no  concern 
at  their  making  war  upon  one  another ;  for 


speakhif  of  this  very  thing,  I  r*  ^^t^^  vir^f  x<  /tikXtt 
TO*  Xvfov  ^ixovm  ;  but  every  body  knows  that  v«afx« 
with  a  dative  case,  signifies  to  fkvour :  Bntchinaon  has 
said  very  properly  wmUt  a  Cjfri  ?»*^^*'*  s's(<^  D* Ab- 
lanooort has  thought  fit  to  leave  out  this  period  entiie- 

ly. 

4  MiXsToo.  A  considerable  city  of  Tooia,  not  flu 
firom  the  mouth  of  the  M«ander :  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  it  waa  inhabited,  according  to  Homer,  by 
the  Oariana,  whom  he  mentions  among  toe  aIllM<if 
TVoy. 

0*  MiXiiTO*  ixor. 

This  town,  having  revolted  IVom  the  Persians,  at  the 
instigation  of  Aristagoras,  was  retaken  by  them  six 
years  after  that  revolt.  About  sixty-seven  years  after 
the  time  our  author  speaks  of,  Alexander  took  Miletus, 
after  a  brave  reeistanee  from  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  Greeks,  then  in  the  service  of  the  kiog 
Of  Persia. 
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Cyras  tent  Ui«  king  all  the  tezes  that  were 
nised  in  thoee  cities,  which  hsd  been  under 
the  goTemment  of  Tissaphemes. 

He  had  also  another  army  raised  for  him  in 
the  Chersonestts,  over  against  Abydiis,  in  this 
manner.  There  was  a  banished  Laoedsmo- 
nian,  his  nasM  Clearchos;  Cyras,  becoming 
acquainted  with  him,  ^  admired  the  nian,< 
and  made  him  a  present  of  ten  thonsand^  da- 

■  'Hyir^^  Ti  Mwr&v.  A>'a/tai*  ^mvfii^».  PhtTOrinut. 
lo  thfa  Miiie  I  have  tranalated  ft,  Uioafb  I  matt  own 
I  aa  pleand  with  what  D'Ablanemirt  taya,  Cfnu  Ic 
jrmtfa.  Am  doarchna  makea  a  eonaideraUe  fignre  io  thia 
•xpedition,  our  author  baa  flveD  bia  character  at  the 
end  of  Che  aaeood  book ;  but  there  beinf  aome  particu- 
lara  relating  io  him  mentioned  in  Diodoma  Biculoa, 
vhieh  are  not  there  taken  notice  of,  I  thought  the  read* 
er  nigbt  not  be  diapleaaed  to  be  informed  of  them,  for 
vUch  reaaon  I  have  mentboed  them  in  the  introduc- 
tjon. 

•  Aaf MKovc.  Hie  dariek  waa  a  Peraian  gold  coin. 
Buidaa,  Harpocratioo,  and  the  Seiioliaat  of  Ariitophanea, 
any  it  waa  of  equal  ralue  with  the  Attick  x«v«'*vf ,  or 
with  twenty  ailver  drachma,  that  ia,  the  5th  part  of  a 
ailTer  mine,  aixty  of  which  made  a  talent,  which  laat 
^nwi—fj  to  X103 :  15 : 0  sterling ;  ao  that  10.000  daricka 
win  make  33  tateota^od  l-3d,  or  iD64S8 :  6 :  8  of  our 
money.  On  the  rcTerae  of  thb  coin  waa  an  archer, 
which  gave  ooeaaion  to  Ageailaua  to  lay,  that  he  waa 
driven  oat  of  Aaia  by  thirty  tbouaand  arehera,  meaning 
m  many  daricka  diatribnted  among  the  Greek  eitiea  by 
the  lung  of  Peraia.  The  authori  before  mentioned  in* 
fima  ua  that  tbii  coin  did  not  derive  iu  name  from  Dariua, 
the  fiither  io  Xencea,  but  ftom  another  more  ancient 
king:  who  that  alionld  be,  ia  not  ao  well  underatood, 
mnee  1>Brin8  Hyataapea,  the  IhCher  to  Xerxea,  and  one 
of  the  aeven  Peraian  noblemen,  who  pot  the  Btagl  to 
death,  waa  the  firat  Ftoraian  king  of  that  name.  I  am 
■enaibla  Prideanz  ia  of  opinion,  that  Cyaxarea,  brother 
to  Mandane,  and  nnde  to  the  first  Cyrua,  ia  Dariua  the 
Made  mentioned  by  Daniel,  tnm  whom,  he  aaya,  thia 
eoin  took  ita  name,  and  who  canaed  it  to  be  auuek  at 
Babylon  during  the  two  yeara  he  reigned  there;  but 
Xeimpbon,  in  his  Cyropaedia,  mentions  some  of  thia 
eota  to  have  been  fimnd,  among  other  ricbea,  by  Cyrna, 
In  a  castle  belonging  to  Gobryas,  even  before  the  taking 
*4  Babylon  by  the  Medea  and  Persiana.  Sir  laaae  New- 
ton thinks  that  Dariua  the  Mode,  when  he  and  Cyraa 
took  flardia,  melted  down  all  the  Lydian  money  be 
Iband  there,  and  re-coined  it  with  his  own  effigies.  Bat 
Xenopbon  speaks  of  daricks  upon  the  occasion  already 
mentioned  even  bsiure  the  taking  of  Bardia,  which  pre- 
ceded  that  of  Babylon.  It  ia  not  possible  thia  could  have 
eecaped  a  man,  to  whom  nothing  either  in  hiatory  or 
nature  was  unknown;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
lookod  upon  it  aa  an  anticipation  in  Xenopbon,  which 
opinion,  I  And,  prevalla  with  aome  learned  men.  There 
ia  however  a  passage  in  Herodotua  io  Melpomene, 
urbieh  almoat  inelinea  one  to  think,  that  Dariua  Hyataa- 
pea waa  the  author  of  this  coin,  notwithstanding  what 
Suidaa,  Harpoeratlon,  and  tbe  Sehollaat  of  Ariaiophanea 
•ay  to  the  contrary ;  he  saya  there,  that  Dariua  Hystas> 
pea  refined  gold  to  all  the  pnreneas  that  was  poaaible, 
and  coined  it  into  money,  As(iio(  /«ir  xfur/er  nn^aif  «• 
r»r»v  mwi'^'ntrut  lU  tI  iwrArmrtr^  vk/nTji*  2sil{/are, 
1ft 


licks;  with  which  money  Clearchus  raised  a& 
army,  and  marching  out  of  the  CherMmesus, 
made  war  upon  the  Thracians,  who  inhabit 
above  the  Hellespont,  which,  being  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Greeks,  induced  the  cities 
upon  the  Hellespont  to  subsist  his  forces  with 
greater  cheerfulness.  Thus  was  this  army  also 
secretly  maintained  for  his  service.  Aristip- 
pus  of  Thessaly,  between  whom  and  Cyraa 
there  was  an  intercourM  of  ^  hospitality,  being 
oppressed  by  a  contmry  iaction  at  home,  came 
to  him,  demanding  two  thousand  meroenarieaB 
and  their  pay  for  three  months,  in  hope,  by 
their  assistance,  to  subdue  hiB  advenaries.  Cy« 
rus  granted  him  four  thousand  men,  and  six 
months'  pay,  '^^^nng  him  to  come  to  no  terms 
with  his  adversaries  without  ^  consulting  him. 
In  this  manner  the  army  in  Thessaly  was  also 
privately  maintained  for  his  use.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  Prozenus,  the  Bceotian,  a  firiend 
of  his,  lo  attend  with  all  the  men  he  could  raise, 
giving  it  out  that  he  designed  to  make  war 
upon  the^  Pisidians,  who,  it  was  said,  inlested 
his  country.    He  then  ordered  Sophenetus  the 

Now  it  ia  certain  that  all  anthora  eelebrate  the  darieks 
for  the  finensaa  of  the  gold ;  and,  a  few  linea  before,  tha 
same  author  aays,  Darius  did  thia  with  a  view  of  leav- 
ing behind  him  such  a  monument  aa  no  other  king  had 
done,  /(vi|^av«voi»  JavrS  ktwiv^mt  rsvrs  r«  ^  iiKX«  iff 
fimrtiJi  »mTBfy»rnl9t9, 

S  Sivof.  EirP(  itaX.i<TMi  h  {nfStx^/uft,  %ml  i  vrntiX" 
^tif.  Phavorinoa.  In  the  aame  asanner  kotpti^  every 
one  knowa,  baa  both  an  active  and  paaaive  aignifieatioa. 
TiMae  ritaa  of  hoapitallty  were  of  ancient  date,  and  ef 
ao  aaeied  a  natara,  that  Jupiter  Umaelf  waa  thoaght  to 
preaide  over  them,  and  to  pnaiah  the  violationa  eoouBlt- 
ted  againat  them,  for  which  reaaon  he  waa  called  f  (rtof ; 
with  whom  Ulysaea  tn  Homer  endeavoura,  to  very  little 
parpoae,  to  threaten  Falypheme. 

Ztvf  i*  iirtrtpuiTmf  ••itAwv  vt  (tivwv  Tt 
StiviOf,  if  l$tt^irnt  mft*  •«foie«rtv  tirii^ii. 
Thia  tradition  VirgU  baa,  among  many  othera,  tranaplant- 
ad  into  hia  .£neid ;  where  the  unhappy  Dido,  when  aba 
flnt  entortafamd  bar  Trojaa  goaat,  iapiored  the  ftvoar  of 
Japttar  : 

Jupiter,  hoapitibua  nam  te  dare  Jura  loquuntur. 
Pliny  baa  tranalated  ginoc.  Aospila/ia,  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  under  that  denomination; 
this  statue  waa  the  work  of  Pamphilua  a  disciple  of 
Praxiteles,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  cdlectioo  of  Asinius 
PoUio.  The  same  wOrd  signifies  mercenaries  a  little 
lower,  whence  cumea  giviTi4iB-5«»,  ^«<r*o^o^iiv,  iittt  f; 
er/»i«-5o^e^ei.    Harpocration. 

«  Zw#iCovXii«^r«i.  The  diflbrenoe  between  rviuSevXiw. 
v^at,  and  Tv^Cow^wiviiv,  ai^iears  very  particularly  fh>m  a 
passage  in  Herodotua  In  Pdyhymnfai,  «^^C«u\ivo/«lvo« 
TI  Mr  0-wM6o«xt«rti«  T»  mttTrm  ,  where  the  former  signifiea 
to  aak  advice,  and  the  latter  to  give  it. 

■  iiM0-tf  »c.  The  Pisidians  inhabited  the  moootalnoaa 
part  of  Aaia  Minor,  which  Ilea  between  the  Phrygians. 
Lydiaua,  and  Carians,  to  whom  they  were  very  trooble 
aoate  ntighboors. 
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Stymphalian,  «nd  Socntet  the  Aehaian,  with 
whom  alio  he  had  an  mteiooarae  of  hospitality, 
to  come  to  him  with  as  many  men  aa  they 
coald  raise,  pretending  to  make  war  apon  Tie- 
saphemes,  in  conjunction  with  the  baniahed 
Milesians.    These  too  obeyed  his  commands. 

Having  now  determined  to  march  into  the 
Upper  Asia,  he  pretended  his  design  was  to 
drive  the  Pisidians  entirely  ont  of  the  country  : 
and,  as  against  them,  he  assembles  there  both 
his  Barbarian  and  Greek  forces ;  commanding 
at  the  same  time  Clearchus  with  all  his  troops 
to  attend  him,  and  Aristippus  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  aend 
his  army  to  him.  He  also  appointed  Xenias 
the  Arcadian  who  had  command  of  the  merce- 
naries in  the  several  cities,  to  come  to  him  with 
all  his  men,  leaving  only  sufficient  garrisons  in 
th«  citadels.  He  next  ordered  all  the  troops 
that  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Miletus, 
together  with  the  banished  citizens,  to  join 
him,l  engaging  to  the  last,  if  his  expedition  was 
attended  with  success  not  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
till  he  had  restored  them.  These  cheerfully 
obeyed  him  (for  they  gave  credit  to  what  he 
said),  and,  taking  their  arms  with  them,  came 
to  Sardes.  Xenias  also  came  thither  with  the 
garrisons  he  had  drawn  out  of  the  cities,  con- 
sisting of  four  thousand  heavy-armed  men. 
Proxenus  brought  with  him  fifteen  hundred 
heavy-armed  and  five  hundred  ^  light-armed 
men.  Sophsnetus,  the  Stymphalian,  a  thousand 
heavy-armed;  Socrates,  the  Achaian,  about 
five  hundred  heavy-armed ;  Pasion,  the  Maga- 
rean,  seven  hundred  men.  Both  he  and  So- 
crates were  among  those  who  were  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Miletus.  These  came  to  him 
to  3  Sardes,  Tissaphernes  observing  all  this,  and 
looking  upon  these  preparations  as  greater  than 
were  necessary  against  the  Pisidians,  went^  to 
the  king  with  all  the  haste  he  could,  taking 

>  Tvorx»/tive(  avTOic,   ii*  KMKmf   xttr mrfmj^ittv  If*   » 

tenea  ia  thus  tnntlated  by  D' Ablanooart,  cv«e  M§urunc0 
ignepbu/Mre  d'entrepriM  ae«ne  Uur  retablvBmmnt, 
which  it  to  apparently  foreign  (Vom  the  author*^  nnao, 
that  it  i«  anneccnary  to  make  any  cibMrTatlont  npou  it. 

•  Tvaiff  rs.  ThoM  are  tlio  nune  with  ^ixei,  mention- 
ed above. 

■  2:M(if(,  Bardea  waa  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  the 
•eat  ofiu  king*;  the  flrtt  Cyrns  took  it  after  a  liege  of 
Ibvrtaen  dayi.  and  in  it  Cr«Baos.  after  ho  had  reigned  as 
many  years.  It  was  afterward*  let  on  fire  by  the  looi- 
ani.  and  with  it  the  temple  of  the  gudden  Cybele ;  which 
waa  the  pretence  afterward*  made  uae  of  by  Xerxea  for 
barnlng  the  templet  of  the  Greekt. 

4  •0|  /Ssrixin.    ii  it  fr^qaeotij  uaad  by  tbi  AtUa 


with  him  about  Aye  hundred  horse;  and  the 
king  being  informed  by  Tissaphernes  of  the 
intended  ^  expedition  of  Cyrus,  prepared  him- 
self to  oppose  him. 

Cyras,  with  the  forces  I  have  mentioned, 
marched  from  Sardes ;  and  advancing  through 
Lydia  in  •  three  days,  made  twenty-two  ^  para- 
sangs,  as  far  as  the  river  Msander.     This 

writort  for  v^ 0$,  which  pociibly  may  be  anderttood.  Ta 
this  tenae  it  it  employed  in  the  firtt  of  thote  two  vertes 
which  Pompey  repeated,  when  he  pnt  himtelf  ia  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 

*0«*Tic  y»f  if  Tv^avvoi'  iftirofivirmt 
Xiivev  Vti  JovXOf  xsv  tKiv^tft  /•eXii. 

■  Tov  Xvftv  rreXev.  £ro\ec  *»t  to  iri^tiiov  rrpariv/c*. 
Baidaa.  ««<  Ii  it»  ynt  a-*f«««.  Phavorinoa.  The  aatlior 
firtt  oMntioned  qootaa  a  pattage  ont  of  Arrian,  in  which 
vrexof  ia  taken  in  the  aame  aente  onr  aatlior  uaet  it  in 
thit  place.  Hr^fMttf  ft'^"**  TOr  rre>.»r  /3»riXi«»f  i«-i  raw 
Mureu  fw-tft^sriiav  ytvofuvt*^  »pvyi. 

•  £r«id'/tevs  Tfit^,  I  have  said  three  daye*  march,  in 
the  tame  manner  at  the  Roman  authors  aay,  Urtii*  cas' 
tris,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  distance  frum 
one  place  to  another,  but  only  to  the  motion  uf  the  army. 
In  thit  I  am  confirmed  by  Diodorut  Sicuius,  who  speak- 
ing of  the  march  of  the  Greek  army  in  their  retreat 
through  the  country  of  the  Motynosciana,  explains  oxtm 
a-rs^/«eu(,  mentioned  by  our  anlbof  upon  that  occasion* 
by  «v  itfttfmif  ixToi. 

t  nmf»rmyym(.  Tlaf MrMyyiic,  ^iT^er  ii»v  Tf «MsavTM 
craftewc  txe*.  Hesychius.  Herodotus  says  the  same 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  says,  some  make  it 
sixty,  others  thirty  or  forty  stadia;  but  this  may  in 
some  degree  be  reconciled  by  the  Etymological  Lexicon, 
which  explaina  it  thus,  9-mfmT*yymi^  T^i«KorT«  rr»{i« 
wufm  ITif r«*c,  «•«<*  Ai^varrieic  I'  ij^nAivrm  ;  to  that  the 
parasang  was  thirty  stadia  among  the  Persians,  and 
sixty  among  the  Egyptians :  but  as  the  march  of  the 
Greek  army,  described  by  our  author,  lay  through  Per- 
sia, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  be  followed  their  account. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  a  stadium  con- 
tains one  hundred  ifyvimt  or  ftithoms,  vrmUi*  ifyvtmt 
S*»Tcv  Phavorinus,  that  is,  000  foet,  ofy«i«,  being  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  n  i«T«rir  ray  x**e-*  •'vr  t^ 
ir>,.«Ti<  rrii^ev;,  that  is,  a  fkthora.  I  know  very  well, 
that  the  Greek  foot  contained  .0675  decimals  more  than 
an  English  fiiot,  so  that  whoever  has  a  mind  to  be  exact 
most  compute  according  to  that  ft«ction.  As  the  para- 
tang,  stadium,  and  plethrum  are  fteqnently  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  thb  history,  I  thought  it  proper  to  explain 
them  at  first,  that  we  may  have  done  with  them  :  the  pla* 
thrum  has  not  yet  been  taken  notice  of:  Buidas  says  it 
contains  one  hundred  foet,  *x"  i»  to  irxi^fsr  9r«x«f  f*\ 
or,  aa  both  he  and  Phavorinns  aflUm,  together  with  the 
Greek  scholiast  upon  thit  patiago  of  Homer,  where  ha 
speaka  of  Tityus 

*0  S*  iW*  IVMM  XI?TO  WlXl^f  ■, 

TO  Tou  rrafiBv  ixTov  .uif 9( ;  the  sixth  part  of  a  atadiam, 
that  is,  one  hundred  feet.  As  the  Latin  tongue  has  no 
word  to  express  trxi^eev  in  this  sense,  with  accuracy, 
jugemm^  signifying  a  square  measure,  (though  I  am 
sensible  the  poets  use  it  also  for  rxtrfov)  the  Latin 
translators  have  thought  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
using  tbe  word  plethrum :  I  hope  I  shall  also  be  allowed 
to  use  thn  words  parasang,  statUom,  and  plethrum.  after 
having  explained  then. 
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riYer  is  two  plethra  in  bnadth ;  and  haTing  a 
bridge  OTer  it,  supported  by  seven  boata^  he 
passed  over,  and  advanced  through  Phrjgia^ 
making  in  one  day's  march  eight  parasangs,  to 
Colosea,  a  large  city,  rich  and  well  inhabited, 
where  he  staid  seven  days,  when  Menon  the 
Thessalian,  came  to  him,  with  a  thousand 
heavy-armed  men,  and  five  hundred  targeteers, 
consisting  of  Dolopians,  ifSnians,  and  Olyn^ 
thians.  From  thence  be  made,  in  three  days' 
march,  twenty  parasangs  to  Celsns,  a  city  of 
.  .Phrygia,  large,  rich,  and  well  inhabited.    Here 

-  the  palace  of  Cyras  stood,  with  a  large  ^  park 
-•fall  of  wild  beasts,  which  Cyrus  hunted  on 
'  horse-back,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  exercise 

himself  and  his  horses.  Through  the  middle 
of  this  park  runs  the  river  Maander,  but  the 
head  of  it  rises  in  the  palaoe ;  it  runs  also 
through  the  city  of  Celsna.  There  ii  besides 
a  fortified  palace  belonging  to  the  ^reatking  in 
CeUena,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Marsyas,  under 
the  citadeL  This  river  likewise  runs  through 
the  city,  and  falls  into  the  Meander,  the  Mar- 
syas Lb  twenty-five  feet  broad :  herw  Apollo  is 
aaid  to  have  slain  Marsyas,  whom  contending 

-  •  with  him  ^  in  music,  he  had  overcooie,  and  to 

have  hung  up  his  skin  in  the  cave,  firom  whence 

the  springs  flow:  for  thb  reason  the  river  is 

called  Marsyas.     Here  Xerxes,  when  he  fled 

from  Greece  after  bis  defeat,  is  said  to  have 

w   huilt  both  this  palace  and  the  citadel  of  Ce- 

bnuB.    Here  Cyrus  staid  thirty  days,  and  hither 

Clearchus  the  banished  Lacedemonian  came 

',    with  a  thousand  heavy-ai  med  men,  five  hundred 

;    Thradan  ^  targeteers,  and  two  hundred  Cretan 


-I 


«  n««»^«ie*«.  Tbifl  word  is,  no  donlrt,  ef  Penian 
orff  InsU  and  liks  masy  other  Penian  words,  as  Jaliiis 
PoUaa  sayi,  eommonljr  ued  by  the  Oresks.  These 
parka,  planted  with  iCatety  forest  asd  fhiH-trees  of  ev- 
ery kfaid,  well  watered  and  stocked  with  plenty  of  wild 
beastfi,  were  very  deservedly  in  great  request  among 
the  Persians.  Phitarcb  tells  us,  that  Tissaphemea,  to 
show  bis  opinion  of  the  elegance  of  Ate1biades*s  tests, 
gsTe  this  name  to  that  which  belonged  to  him.  The 
eccteslastleat  writers  after  Bt.  Jerome  have  thought  fit 
to  tranalate  the  garden  of  Eden  in  Hoses,  P»^disiu 
V0hipt9ti»;  and  the  Septaagfnt  iv  rt^  w»f»tt»9^  -re«^iic. 
making  Eden  an  appellative,  though  they  oftener  make 
U  a  proper  nnme.  The  English  translation  ssys  the 
garden  of  Eden,  which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew. 

«  Mi^MJLov  0srixi«(.  This  is  the  title  given  by  all 
the  Greek  anthors  to  the  king  of  Persia,  wbleh  is  pre- 
served to  the  successors  of  Mahomet  in  that  of  the 
Grand  Seignior, 

s  iiift  ra^itff .  Hutchinson  has  proved  fkom  several 
antliorltles  that  ret  •>  in  this  place  signifies  skill  in  am- 
flc.  rather  than  wisdom. 

•  ^ixtMTMi.   flare  vfXrtirriii  sscms  to  he  taken  in 


aicfaers.  At  the  same  time  Sosias  the  8yia- 
cttsan  came  with  a  thousand  heavy-ermed  men, 
and  Sophsnetus  the  Arcadian  with  a  thousand 
more.  Here  Cyrus  reviewed  the  Greeks  in 
the  park,  and  took  an  account  of  their  num- 
bers; they  amounted  in  the  whole  to  eleven 
thousand  heavy-armed  men,  and  about  two 
thousand  targeteers. 

From  hence  Cyrus  made  in  two  days'  march 
ten  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  Pelte,  a  city 
well  inhabited :  there  he  staid  three  days,  dur- 
ing which  Xenias  the  Arcadian  solemnized  the 
^  Lupercalian  sacrifice,  and  celebrated  a  game ; 
the  prizes  were  golden  ^  icrapers ;  at  thb  game 
Cyrus  was  present  From  thence  he  made  in 
two  marches  twelve  parasangs,  and  came  to 
the  market  of  the  Cramians,  a  city  well  inhab- 
ited, the  last  of  the  country  of  Mysia.  From 
thence  he  made  in  three  days'  march  thirty  pa- 
rasangs, and  arrived  at  a  well  peopled  city,  call- 
ed 7  the  Plain  of  Caystrus,  where  he  staid  five 
days.  There  was  now  due  to  the  soldiers 
above  three  months'  pay,  which  they,  coming 
often  to  8  his  door,  demanded.  He  continued 
to  give  them  hopes,  and  was  visibly  concerned ; 
for  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  deny  money, 
when  he  bad  it  Hither  Epyaza,  the  wife  to 
Syennesis  king  of  the  Cilicians,  came  to  Cyrus ; 


a  comprehensive  sense,  and  to  include  all  thoae  who 
were  not  beavy-snned  men. 

»  T«  AvxMia.  This  was  an  Arcadian  sacrijce,  insti- 
tuted in  honor  of  Psn,  and  brought  by  Evander  into 
Italy,  when  he,  with  his  Ibilowers,  settled  upon  the 
Palatine  Rill.  Dionyalos  of  Hallcarnassus,  from  whom 
I  have  this,  adds,  that  after  the  sacrifice  was  over,  the 
priesu  ran  through  the  streets  naked  all  hot  their  mid- 
dle, which  was  covered  with  the  skins  of  the  victims 
newly  sacrificed ;  this  sacrifice,  he  ssys,  continued  to 
his  time,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Plu- 
tarch. Virgil  has  taken  notke  ofihls  circumstance  of  the 
Lupercalian  priesta  running  naked,  among  the  other 
pointa  of  history,  with  which  the  shield  of  JBneaa  is 
embellished* 

Hie  ezoltantes  flalios,  nudosqae  Lnpernos, 
Lsnigeroaqne  apioes,  et  lapm  aneilia  eolo 
Eztnderat. 

•  'S.t\tyy*it$.  In  Latin,  ttrigilf.  They  were  iastni- 
ments  used  in  bathing,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans; with  these  they  scraped  their  bodies.  D*Ablan- 
court  hss  rendered  it,  dss  ttriUtt  d'or ;  for  which  he 
makes  an  ascnse :  the  best  I  can  make  for  the  word  I 
have  made  use  of  is.  that  I  know  no  other. 

t  K»««-T|>ew  wiinr.  D'Ablancoort  suspeeU  this  |ms- 
sage  to  be  eorrupced :  but  Hutchinson  says,  this  plain 
may  vnry  probably  have  given  name  to  tlia  city, 

« *foi>T«(  •«■!  r««  dve»e,  Tl)e  custom  of  attending  at 
the  door  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  was  introdnesd  by  the 
first  Cyms,  as  we  find  in  theCyropvdia,  •vt«  mmt  r«v  art 

wttivSnr  ef  ««T«  rnw  *Artm*  vwt  AmrtKn  trrig  ^tfmmWTt 

T«f  rmt  mixitrmv  Hf  ac.    It  wss  In  ttse  ss  long  as  the 
Psriias  enpire»  ThlseompllmeDt  was  paid  tothesatrsps 
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it  wu  said  she  made  him  a  present  of  great 
flams  of  money.  Cyrus  therefore  gave  the 
army  four  monUis*  pay  at  that  time.  The  Ci- 
Ucian  qaeen  had  a  guard  of  Cilicians  and  As- 
pendians ;  and  Gyrus  was  reported  to  have  an 
amour  with  her. 

From  thence  he  made,  in  two  days'  march, 
ten  parasangs,  and  came  to  the  city  of  ^  Thym- 
brium,  a  town  well  inhabited.  Here  waa  a 
fountain  near  the  road,  called  the  fountain  of 
Midas,  lung  of  Phrygia,  where  Midas  is  said  to 
have  ^  caught  the  satyr,  by  mixing  the  fountain 
with  wine.  From  thence  he  made,  in  two 
days*  march,  ten  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  Ty- 
rieum,  a  populous  town,  where  he  staid  three 
days.  And  here,  it  is  said,  the  Cilician  queen 
desired  Cyrus  to  show  her  his  army ;  in  com- 
pliance therefore  with  her  request,  Cyrus  re- 
viewed in  the  pkun,  both  his  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian forces ;  ordering  the  Greeks  to  di^>ose 
themselves,  according  to  their  custom,  and 
stand  in  order  of  battle,  and  that  each  of  the 
commanders  should  draw  up  his  own  men ;  so 
they  were  drawn  up  ^  four  deep.  Menoa  had 
the  right  with  his  people,  and  Clearchus  the 
left  with  his  men ;  the  rest  of  the  generals  be- 
ing in  the  centre.  First  therefore  Cyrus  viewed 
the  Barbarians,  (they  marched  by  him  drawn 
up  in  troops  ^  and  companies,)  then  the  Greeks, 
Cyrus  driving  by  them  on  a  car,  and  the  Cili- 
cian queen  in  a  chariot.^  They  had  all  brasen 
helmets,  scarlet  vests,  greaves,  and  burnished 


as  well  u  to  the  kinfi.  It  is  posiiblo  tbc  nsme  of 
tbe  Fort  given  to  the  court  of  the  Grand  Seignior  was 
derived  firom  benoe»  rather  than  from  the  great  gate 
leading  to  the  aeragllo,  as  is  generally  theoghi. 

a  evftiffr.    A  town  of  Phrygia. 

•eiie*v«'»*.  I  have  translated  this  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  oar  author  had  said  a.«Ci«v,  whieh  is  the  word 
made  use  of  by  Mazimus  Tyrius,  speaking  of  this  ad- 
venture; Kmfti^vn  TOr  SMTVf •»  iHfsmc  oiv«  |^f^|w^9^■— 
For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion,  that  •efyntsi  asaoitw 
is  not  so  proper  in  Leunelaviusaad  Hatchinson. 

a  Za-i  T«TT4f«ii>.  This  is  what  Arrlaain  his  Taelics 
ealls  ritv  T«gi*  lKTfi*«i  ja-«  rirriif •«.  lisanelavlas  and 
Ratehlnson  have  said,  in  faaCsrais  MffmsiH^  wbkta,  I 
think,  signifies  rather  ihot  they  were  drawa  up  ia  pla- 
toons of  four  men  each.  D'AMaaeowt  is  mveb  elaarer, 
a  quatr$  d»  kmttmiT, 

4  K«r*  iA.«c,  ii«i  MMTii  ragaif.  >lM  in  Greek,  and 
tmrma  in  Latin,  are  praper  to  the  horse,  aa  rn^itc  and 
•0kor9  are  to  the  ibot;  though  I  know  there  are  sobm 
examples  where  tlie  two  last  are  applied  to  the  horss 
also;  however  ta  this  plaes  there  caa  be  no  doafac  but 
Tamils  signifies  eempaaies  of  fhot. 

1  *A^^«iM«g4(.  Ploureh  euphiye  this  word  ftir  a 
eloee  carriage  used  by  women.  D'AUaacourt  haa  not 
disttngulthed  It  In  his  translation  from  A#m^«. 


shields.  After  he  had^  passed  by  them  all 
he  stopped  his  car  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
and  sending  Pigres  his  interpreter  to  tht 
Greek  generals,  he  ordered  the  whole  line  < 
to  preeent  their  pikes  and  advance  in  order  of 
battle :  theae  conveyed  his  orders  to  the  sol 
dien ;  who,  when  the  trumpets  sounded,  pre- 
eented  their  pikee  and  advanced ;  then,  march* 
ingS  faster  than  ordinary,  with  shouts,  ran  of 
their  own  accord  to  the  tenta.  Upon  this, 
many  of  the  Barbarians  were  eeiied  with  fear ; 
the  Cilician  queen  quitted  her  chariot,  and 
fled;  and  the  sutlers  leaving  their  commodi« 
ties,  ran  away:  the  Greeks  not  without 
laughter,  repaired  to  their  tents.  The  Cili« 
dan  queen,  seeing  the  lustre  and  order  of  their 
army,  was  in  admiration,  and  Cyrus  pleaaed  to 
see  the  terror  with  which  the  Greeks  had 
struck  the  Barbarians. 

Thence,  in  three  days'  march,  he  made  twen* 
ty  parasangs,  and  came  to  Iconium,  the  last 
city  of  Phiygia,  where  he  staid  three  days. 
Thence  he  made  in  five  daya'  aurch,  thirty 
panaangs  through  Lycaonia ;  which  being  aa 
enemy's  country,  he  gave  the  Greeks  leave  to 
plunder  it  From  hence  he  eent  the  Cilician 
queen  into  Cilicia  the  shortest  way,  and  ap-> 
pointed  Menon  the  Theesalian,  himself,  with 
his  soldiers,  to  escort  her.  Cyrus,  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  moved  on  through  Cappap 
doda,  and  in  four  days'  march,  made  five  and 
twenty  parasangs  to  Dana,  a  large  and  rich 
dty,  well  inhabited.  Here  he  staid  three  days, 
during  which  he  put  to  death  Megaphemes, 
a  Persian,  one  of  his  courtiers,*  with  another 


•  *Jbra4  irAyraf  wm^k>^mn.  This  is  rsndered  by  D*Ab- 
laneonrt,  mpr—  Ut  ea«<r  sewcasipic. 

V  n(«eiix>r^iii  m  iwKm.  There  is  a  passage  quoted 
by  Saidas  out  of  Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  in 
whioh  wfiUtMar^mt  is  used  in  the  same  sense  our  au- 
thor useslthere^  wf«imkx»c^mt  Ik  t«c  x^^ft  xai  Bk». 

mtp  «»avr(Oi*  avri  ei^iv,  out«  t^iXii,  where  Suldas  OX- 
plalaairfvCaXXic^at  TMf  9B**C"f  by  irfOTKvai  r«c  X*>f«f 
mi  t«(  i»mxnv  :  so  that  fr^aeaXXev  vm  i»Km  will  be  the 
name  with  km^k  ra  Himrm,  a  word  of  command  men- 
tkmed  by  Arrlan  in  his  Tactics.  D'Ablancourt  has,  I 
I  thlak,  said  very  properly  f»1i/«  Ji««snl  teussr  Its  fi- 

•  eArrtr.  I  am  sensible  that  ^irrtr  Is  not  always 
used  In  a  comparative  sense;  it  sbmeiimes,  thoagh 
rarsly,  signifies  no  more  than  iS^vc,  TaxfMC.  as  Hcsy- 
chlus  eiplalns  It;  however,  it  is  generally  used  In  the 
sense  I  have  given  it  by  the  Attic  writers,  eaxToif  ^At. 
r»«oi-  rax**',  ^BAAnvif.    PhavorianSb 

•  eoti>«ii«rT4ir  PMvtxitoK.  I  have  never  sset  with  the 
word  ^•iviKtrr^f  In  any  author  but  Xenophon,or  in  any 
Lexicon  ancient  or  modem,  but  Hesychius,  whoquotea 
thia  pasMga  vUhoul  axplalntaif  It;  ao  that  the  readers 
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person  who  had  a  prineapil  eommand,  ooe«w- 
ing  them  of  traachery.  Thenee  they  prepared 
to  penetrate  into  Cilieia ;  the  entianoe '  waa 
jnat  broad  enough  for  a  chariot  to  jpaaa,  Tory 
steep,  and  inacoeaaible  to  an  army,  if  thera  had 
been  any  opposition ;  and,  Syenneats  waa  said 
to  hare  posaeased  himself  of  the 
in  order  to  guard  the  pass;  for  which 
Cyrus  staid  one  day  in  the  plain.  The  day 
after,  news  was  brought  by  a  meaMnger  that 
8yennesis  had  quitted  the  erainenoea,  upon 
information  that  botii  Menon's  army  were  in 
Cilieia,  within  the  mountains,  and  also  that 
Tamos  was'  sailing  round  from  Ionia  to 
Cilida  with  the  galleys  that  belonged  to  the 
Lacedsmonians,  and  to  Cyras,  who  immedi- 
ately marched  np  the  mountains  without  op- 
position, and*  made  Mmself  master  of  the 
tents,  in  which  the  Oilicians  lay  to  oppose  his 
passage.  Frum  thenoe  he  descended  into 
a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  well  watered,  and 
full  of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  Tines ;  abounding 
in  ^  sesame,  panic,  mUlet,  wheat,  and  barley ; 
and  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  and  high  ndge 
of  hills  from  sea  to  sea. 


s  left  t»  •bift  for  thenuelvea  «■  w«U  m 
tlMy  otn.  LesDcUiTiu  and  Hntehiaaoo  have  nid  r#* 
gimm  fuf^rm  tinetomt^  which  I  can  by  no  meani 
approre  ot,  •inee  the  king^i  parple  djer  does  neither 
eeen  to  be  a  proper  pereon  to  attend  Cyrm  in  a  qQi* 
ury  eapeditioa,  neither  does  be  appear  a  proper  ae- 
eompliee  in  a  den|rn  of  tbie  nature,  with  m  conaideraUa 
a  pereon  ai  the  other  u  represented.  D'AUanoourt 
baa  said  maitre  d$  aa  garderobe;  tbia  indeed  anawers 
tbe  two  objeetiona  I  made  to  the  other  interpcetatioD, 
bat  I  am  apt  to  believe,  if  Xenopboa  bad  deiifned  to 
denote  any  particalar  notice,  he  woold  have  made  nee 
of  the  article,  and  have  laid  tov  ^o<vixi0~ri|v  /Ssnxnor. 
H.  Stephen*  baa  employed  a  very  claarieal  word,  purpu- 
ratw,  which  anewere  ptoperly  to  ^•(*<C,  whenoe,  p9t- 
vtxtnm  in  derived ;  tbia  ia  tbe  aenae  I  have  given  to  tbe 
word,  though  I  am  very  fbr  from  being  fond  of  it. 

i^R9«  iitCoxii.  Thia  ia  the  paaa  which  ArriancaOa 
raf  miKxf  rn(  KiXikim;,  which  Alexander  poaseaaed 
bimeelf  of,  aa  be  nmrebed  into  Cilieia  to  engage  Darina. 
Tbe  day  before,  be  encamped  in  tbe  place,  where  we 
now  And  Cyrua,  n^iKO^ivof,  aaya  Arrian,  iwi  to  IEv^ov 
rtv  gv»  gi99^m¥rt  ff-T^aTosrifflr,  where  he  left  Parmenion, 
when  he  went  hlmaelf  to  atUelE  tbe  paaa. 

a  nifitrXiovTas.  Hntehinaon  very  Jvatly  observes, 
that  irf|4«-Ki<v  ia  properly  aaed  by  Xenophon  to  deacribe 
tbe  ooarae  a  abip  maat  take  ftom  tbe  eoaat  of  Ionia  to 
that  of  Cilieia ;  bnt  tbia  baa  not  been  preeerved  either  in 
biaor  Iieuno1avina*a  traaalatiott,  any  more  than  in  that  of 
IfAblaaeoart. 

■  '£«x«.  I  have  followed  tbe  oo^jeetnre  of  Moretna, 
who  reads  ^txf  instead  of  at^t.  In  wbieh  I  am  anpported 
by  Hntehinaon. 

«  ZnTuffv.     This  plaat  is  eommon  in  tbe  Levant, 

and  is  called  by  Toarnefort,  HgUaOt  orimtaOa;  of  tbe 

ssed  of  wbleb  they  make  an  oU,  that  is  food  to  sat,  and 

16  • 


After  he  had  left  the  mountains,  he  advanosd 
through  the  plain,  and  having  made  five  and 
twenty  parasangs  in  four  days'  march,  airiyed 
at  *  Tarsus,  a  large  and  rich  city  of  Cilieia, 
where  stood  the  palace  of  Byennesis  king  of 
Cilioia;  having  the  river  'Cydnus  running 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  two  hundred 
feet  in  breadth.  This  dty  was  ^  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who,  with  Byennesis,  fled  to  a 
frurtnessupon  the  mountains,  those  only  except- 
ed who  kept  the  public  houses :  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  •  8oii  and  Issi,  who  lived  near  the  sea, 
did  not  quit  their  habitations.     Epyaxa,  the 


for  several  other  usee.  Panic  and  millot  are  ao  lilce  one 
another,  that  they  are  acarce  tb  be  dlatlngviafaed  bat  by 
tbe  manner  in  which  they  bring  forth  their  grain,  tbe 
former  bearing  it  in  eara,  and  the  latter  in  banchea ; 
they  both  make  very  bad  bread,  and  are  chiefly  used  to 
fkt  fowla.  D^Ablancoart  has  thought  fit  to  render  this 
period  by  rsmjitta  4a  tsstsa  wrtm  dapmiu  9t  da  graint; 
bnt  bis  reaaon  for  it  is  alill  more  carioaa  than  his  trans- 
lation. I  was  ao  much  entertained  with  tJie  vivacity  of 
it,  that  I  cannot  help  transcribing  his  words:  Jt  Fai 
trmntke,  aaya  he,  ea  dlntx  tnotB,  pnr  us  jnu  nenir  a  tea 


a  T4e«-ou(.  Tanna,  a  considerable  dty  of  Cioilia,  was 
built  by  Sardanapaloa,  who  built  both  that  and  Anchia- 
lua,  another  city  not  far  from  it,  in  one  day;  which, 
tbongb  incredible  to  thoae  who  do  not  oonaider  how 
many  millione  of  men  the  Aasyrian  kings  had  at  their 
comsoand,  is  however  attested  by  an  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tion, which  Arrian  has  translated.  This  inscription  was, 
it  seems,  engraved  on  the  monument  of  this  prioc^e,  npon 
wbich  etood  hia  atatne,  in  the  attitude  of  a  peraon  who 
expresses  a  eootempt,  with  his  hands  clapped  together, 
or,  as  Btiabo  says,  I  think  more  probably,  by  seeming  to 
snap  bia  fingera.  The  aenee  of  thia  inacription  u  ao  very 
philoaophical,  that  I  cannot  omit  it,  thongh  at  tbe  same 
time,  tbe  phraae  m  ao  very  libertine,  that  I  ahall  not 

translate  it.  Ji*^iw9rmX.9i  \  Av«»vrj'«(i»ge«  jmi;,  Af- 
Xt»K»v  KM4  Tatfirev  lu  ^ntu^m.  ft*»  «fi<iK«TO.  rv  fi,  m  (avi, 
•4r5<i,  K«i  jrivi,  %»t  ira«^i,««(  t'*  mKKu  r»  mv^p»trivu  own 

evm  TttvTov  K^ia:  instead  of  •-•<r«,  others  read  ex*vi, 
which  Arrian  aaya  ia  tbe  aeiise  of  tbe  Asayrian  word : 
and  which  Plutareli,  apeaking  of  tbia  inscription,  has 
rendered  by  *^p*J»«-t»<i, 

a  Xulrec  Thia  river  rises  out  of  mount  Taurus  and 
running  through  a  clean  country,  is  remarkable  for  the 
coldness  and  elearness  of  its  stream ;  this  tempted  Alex- 
ander after  a  long  and  sultry  march  to  bathe  in  it,  wliich 
bad  like  to  have  put  ao  end  both  to  hia  life  and  bia  vic- 
tories ;  bnt  tbe  care  of  bia  pbyaician,  or  the  strength  of 
hia  oonatitntion,  aoon  recovered  him,  and  once  more  let 
him  looae  upon  mankind. 

t  £gixia-er,  Ac  I  agree  entirely  with  Hutchinson 
against  Leundavius  and  Stephens,  that  there  is  no  necee-. 
sity  of  having  recourse  to  ^ v^'ovti;  or  of  any  thing  of  that 
kind  to  perfect  this  sentence.  These  aposiopeses  are 
fkequent  in  the  Attic  writers. 

•  .^'o Kt-t.  This  city  was  afterwards  called  Pompeiopo- 
lia.  It  was  formerly  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  who  for* 
getting  by  length  of  time  their  mother-tongue,  or  at 
least  tbe  grammar  of  it,  spoke  a  barbarous  langoage, 
from  whom  tbe  word  sotocJsm,  so  dreadfol  in  the  ears 
of  school  boys,  took  iu  name. 
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wife  of  Syenneris  came  to  Terios  five  days 
before  Cyras.  In  the  passage  over  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain,  two  companies  of  Menon*a 
army  were  missing.  It  was  said  by  some,  that, 
while  they  were  intent  on  plunder,  they  Were 
cut  off  by  the  Cilicians,  and  by  others,  that 
being  left  behind,  and  unable  to  find  the  rest 
of  the  army,  or  gain  the  road,  they  wan- 
dered about  the  country,  and  were  destroyed. 
1  The  number  of  these  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  men.  The  rest,  as  soon  as  j 
they  arrived,  resenting  the  loss  of  their  com- 
panions, plundered  both  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
and  the  palace  that  stood  there.  Cyrus,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  sent  for  Syennesis ; 
but  he  alleging  that  he  had  never  yet  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  any  person  of  superior 
power,  declined  coming,  tUl  his  wif6  prevailed 
upon  him,  and  received  assurance  from  Cyrus. 
After  that,  when  they  met,  Syennesis  gave 
Cyrus  great  sums  of  money  to  pay  his  army, 
and  Cyrus  made  him  such  presents  as  are  of 
great  value  among  kings ;  these  were  a  horse 
with  a  golden  bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  a  sci- 
mitar, of  gold,  with  a  Persian  robe,  besides  ^ 
the  exemption  of  his  country  from  further  plun- 
der ;  to  this  he  added  the  restitution  of  the  pris- 
oners they  had  taken,  wherever  they  were  found. 

Here  Cyrus  and  the  army  staid  twenty  days, 
the  soldiers  declaring  they  would  go  no  further ; 
for  they  suspected  he  was  leading  them  against 
the  king,  and  said  they  were  not  raised  for  that 
service.  Clearchus  was  the  first  who  endeavour- 
ed to  force  his  men  to  g^  on ;  but  as  soon  aa  he 
began  to  march,  they  threw  stones  at  him  and  at 
hia  sumpter  horses,  so  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  then  stoned  to  death.  Afterwards,  when 
he  saw  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevail  by  force, 
he  called  his  men  together,  and  first  stood  still  a 
considerable  time,  shedding  many  tears,  while 
the  soldiers  beheld  him  in  amaze  and  silence ': 
then  spoke  to  them  in  the  foUowing  manner : 

*<  Fellow-soldiers :  wonder  not  that  I  am 
concerned  at  the  present  posture  of  affairs :  for 
I  am  engaged  to  Cyrus  by  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality, and  when  I  was  banished,  among  other 
marks  of  distinction  with  which  he  honoured 
me,  he  gave  me  ten  thousands  daricks.    After 


1    H«-«v  i\  •vr«i  luMT^v  otrKirmt,     Bf  thit  paSBSfre  it 

■Aemi  that  their  companies  conslated  of  Afty  men  each. 
9  Ksi  rq*  x«e«v  /•>)»'▼<,  Slc.  Tbis  period  is  celebrated 
by  Demetrias  Phalsreus  for  the  proper  placinx  of  this 
uncommon  gift,  which,  he  says,  if  It  bad  been  placed 
either  In  the  beginning,  or  in  the  middle,  would  have 
been  disagreeable,  but  is  graoeflil  at  the  close  of  it. 


I  had  received  this  money,  I  did  not  treasure 
it  up  for  my  own  use,  or^  lavish  it  in  pleasures, 
but  laid  it  out  upon  you.  And  first,  I  made 
war  upon  the  Thracians,  and  with  your  assis- 
tance revenged  the  injuries  thay  had  done  to 
Greece^by  driving  them  out  of  the  Chersone- 
sus,  where  they  were  endeavouring  to  dispossess 
the  Greek  inhabitanta  of  their  lands.  After 
that,  when  I  was  summoned  by  Cyrus,  I  carried 
you  to  him  with  this  view,  that,  if  there  were 
occasion,  I  might  in  return  for  his  ^  favours  be 
of  service  to  him  ;  but,  since  you  refuse  to  go 
on  with  me,  and  I  am  under  a  necessity  either, 
by  betraying  you,  to  rely  on  the  friendship  of 
Cyrua ;  or,  by  being  false  to  him,  to  adhere  to 
yott,  though  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  do 
right  or  not.  However,  I  have  determined  to 
give  you  the  ^  preference,  and  with  you  to  suf- 
fer every  thing  that  may  happen.  Neither 
shall  any  one  say,  that,  having  led  the  Greeks 
among  Barbarians,  I  betrayed  the  Greeks,  and 
preferred  the  ftiendship  of  the  Barbarians; 
but,  since  you  refuse  to  obey  me,  and  to  follow 
me,  I  will  follow  you,  and  aharo  in  all  your 
sufferings ;  for  I  look  upon  you  as  my  country, 
my  friends,  and  fellow-soldiers,  and  that  with 
you  I  shall  live  in  honour  wherever  I  am ;  but 
without  you,  that  I  shall  neither  be  useful  to 
my  ftiends,  nor  formidable  to  my  enemies. 
Be  assured,  therefore,  that  whithersoever  you 
go,  I  resolve  to  go  with  you.*'  Thus  spoke 
Clearchus.  The  soldiers,  both  those  who  be- 
longed to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  hear- 
ing this,  commended  him  for  declaring  he  would 
not  march  against  the  king :  and  above  two 
thousand  left  Xenias  and  Pasion,  and  taking 
their  arms  and  ^  baggage  with  them,  came  and 
encamped  with  Clearchus. 

I  OvJ)  tLu^ntvwm dnrm.  Qu»j*  n*ai  pat  tmpMe  a  m»s 
plai9ir»^  in  D*AbIancoart,  does  not,  I  think,  rome  up  to 
the  strength  of  the  Greek  word :  hm  p«r  v^htpimtem  «( 
I  iMsmm  ab9ump*it  In  Hutchinson,  is  fkr  better.  Sure  this 
I  word,  which  has  great  energy ,was  never  more  properly 
.  employed  than  by  Plutarch  to  Mark  Antony*s  lavish- 
ing the  meet  precious  thing  he  could  throw  away,  his 
time,  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  um^nivrm^tTv  rh  wckv- 
vtK$rr»r$v  krmKmttm,  to»  xei'**',  where  by  tlie  wsy 
Plutarch  has  taken  that  fine  application  of  irex«T«\kc 
«iv«A.ai#»a  to  time,  f^om  Theophrastus. 
4  apiKttnv  Mvriv.  Leunelavius  and  Hutehhison  have 
I  said,  ut  9i  comm»dartm,  which  is  not  only  the  sense,  but 
elegantly  expresses  at  ti  e^mmodo  etttm ;  Tally  uses 
the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  bis  Epistles.    D'Ablan* 
court  has  said,  p*wr  puftr  •««  faoturs  de  fu*lfU4  •sr* 
vtes,  which  I  think,  at  least,  equal  to  the  other. 

•  Ai«^«'«A»«*  '*  "v*  lifAi.  »if o«^«*,  wftuftvm.    Phavo* 
rinns. 
■  3Ss«*«tie«*-  The  passage  quoted  by  Hutchinson  out 
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These  things  g»ve  Cyrus  great  perplexity 
and  oneaainess:  so  be  sent  for  Clearchus,  who 
refused  to  go,  but  despatched  a  messenger  to 
him,  unknown  to  tbe  soldiers,  with  encourage- 
ment tbat  this  aflair  would  take  a  &T0ursble 
tarn.  He  advised  Cyrus  to  SMid  for  him,  but 
at  the  same  time  let  him  know  that  be  did  not 
design  to  go  to  him.  After  this,  assembling 
his  own  soldiers,  with  those  who  were  lately 
come  to  bim,  snd  as  many  of  the  rest  as 
desire  to  be  present,  he  spoke  to  them  as 
follows : 

•*  Fellow-soldierB !  it  is  certain  the  afiairs  of 
Cyras  are  in  the  same  situation  in  respect  to 
us,  with  ours  in  regard  to  him;  for  neither 
are  we  any  longer  his  soldiers,  since  we  refuse 
to  follow  him,  neither  does  he  any  longer  give 
us  pay.  I  know  he  thinks  himself  nujustly 
treated  by  us ;  so  that,  when  he  sends  for  me, 
I  refuse  to  go  to  hiiA,  chiefly  through  shame, 
because  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  having 
deceived  him  in  every  thing ;  in  the  next  place, 
through  fear,  lest  he  should  cause  me  to  be 
apprehended  and  punished  for  the  wrongs  he 
thinks  I  have  done  him.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  sleep,  or 
to  neglect  the  care  of  ourselves,  but  to  consult 
what  is  to  be  done.  If  we  stay,  we  are  to  con- 
sider by  what  means  we  may  stay  with  the 
greatest  security ;  and  if  we  resolve  to  go  away, 
how  we  may  go  with  the  greatest  safety,  and 
sopply  ourselves  with  provisions ;  for  without 
these,  neither  a  commander,  or  a  private  man, 
can  be  of  any  use.  Cyrus  is  a  Tery  Taluable 
friend,  where  he  is  a  friend ;  but  the  ssTerest 
enemy,  where  he  is  an  enemy.  He  is  also- 
master  of  that  strength  in  foot,  horse,  and  at 
sea,  which  we  all  both  see  and  are  acquainted 
with,  for  truly  we  do  not  seem  to  be  encamped 
at  a  great  distance  from  him ;  so  that  this  is 
the  time  for  every  one  to  advise  what  he  judges 
best*'    Here  he  stopped. 

Upon  this  some  rose  up  of  their  own  accord 
to  give  their  opinions ;  others,  by  bis  direction, 
to  show  the  difficulties  either  of  straying,  or 
going  without  the  approbation  of  Cyrus. 
One,  pretending  to  be  in  haste  by  returning 
to  Greece,  said,  tbat  if  Clearchus  refused  to 
conduct  them  thither,  they  ought  immediately 
to    choose   other   generals,  to  buy  provisions 


of  Herodisii,  which  It  slio  qnoted  by  ConsUntfne  in  hh 
Lexkoa,  plainly  shows,  that  mv*$«««  stgalflas  both 
the  mrrfagct  and  tbe  beasts  of  harden. 


(there  being  a  market  in  the  Barbarians* 
camp)  and  pack  up  their  baggage ;  then  go  to 
Cyrus  and  demand  ships  of  him  to  transport 
them ;  which  if  he  refused,  to  desire  a  com- 
mander to  conduct  them,  as  through  a  friend's 
country ;  and,  if  this  also  be  refused,  continued 
be,  we  ought  forthwith  to  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion of  battle,  and  send  a  detachment  to  secure 
the  eminences,  that  neither  Cyrus,  nor  the 
Cilicians  (many  of  whom  we  have  taken  pri- 
soners, and  whose  ^  efiSects  we  have  plundered, 
and  still  possess)  may  prevent  ua.  After  him 
Clearchus  spoke  to  this  effect : 

*<  liCt  none  of  you  propose  me  to  be  general 
in  this  expedition,  (for  I  see  msny  things  that 
forbid  it,)  but  consider  me  as  one  resolved  to 
obey,  as  far  as  possible,  the  person  you  shall 
choose,  thst  you  may  be  convinced  I  also 
know,  as  well  as  any  other,  how  to  submit  to 
command."  After  him  another  got  up,  show- 
ing the  folly  of  the  men  who  advised  to  de- 
mand the  ships,  as  if  Cyrus  would  not  resume 
his  expedition.  He  showed  also  how  weak  a 
thing  it  was  to  apply  for  a  guide  to  that  person 
whose  undertaking  we  had  defeated.  <«If," 
says  he,  «we  can  place  any  confidence  in  a 
guide  appointed  by  him,  what  hinders  us  from 
desiring  Cyrus  himself  to  secure  thoee  emi- 
nences for  us  1  I  own  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  go  on  board  the  transports  he  may  give  U8» 
lest  be  should  sink  the  ^  ships.  I  should  also 
be  afraid  to  follow  the  guide  he  may  appoint, 
lest  he   should  lead  us  into  some  place,  out 


t  Xfn/tmrm.  This  word  in  this  and  In  many  other 
places  In  Xenophon  as  well  as  in  other  good  aatbora, 
signlAes  effocts  rather  thnn  money :  in  this  sense  it  Is 
explained  by  hesyebius«  xtHMt-r;  •*(  '"c  ivvrmt  xfi* 
r^Ms  »TiiM«Ta,  /Semn^MTM.  This  explains  a  passage  in 
Homer,  where  Eurymachas,  one  of  the  saltors,  tells 
Halltberses,  that,  if  Penelope  eontlnoos  to  amase  then, 

Hntebinson  has  rendered  xtnfirm  here  &m«,  and 
Leunelavius,  cpu^  the  latter  not  so  properly.  D'Ab- 
lanconrt  has  said  cmix  du  paU  qu^on  avoit  pill;  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  too  general,  because  it  Is  applicable 
both  to  their  money  and  eflbets :  on  the  other  side  It  is 
not  applicable  to  the  seising  their  persons ;  IbrI  dare 
say  those  who  are  critics  in  the  French  longvsge  will 
own,  that  pillar  qv^qn^un  does  not  signify  to  seize  a 
man^  person. 

•  A«T«i(  rmte  rf9(t9-t  taTmSvrn,  This  ellipsis  is  vary 
fVequent  in  Thncydldesand  Homer ;  tbe  latter  speaking 
of  tbe  waste  made  by  the  wild  boar  on  the  lands  of 
(Sneas,  says,  in  the  same  figure, 

AwT^r«v  p«^4«*<,  «»•  KVT9IC  •v5ir«  fuiKmv^ 
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0f  which  we  eonld  not  diiengage  onneltM; 
and  nnee  it  it  propooed  we  should  g^  awty 
without  the  ooment  of  Cyrus,  I  wish  we 
could  also  go  without  his  knowledge,  which  is 
impossible.  These  then  are  vain  thoi^hts; 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  proper  persons, 
together  with  Clearchns,  should  go  to  Cyrus, 
and  ask  him  in  what  senrice  he  proposes  to 
employ  us ;  and  to  aoquaint  htm,  that,  if  the 
present  undertaking  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  in  which  he  before  made  use  of  foreign 
troops,  we  win  foHow  him,  and  behave  our- 
selves with  equal  braTery  to  those  who  ^  at- 
tended him  upon  that  occasion ;  but  if  this 
enterprise  appears  to  be  of  greater  moment 
than  the  former,  and  to  be  attended  with 
greater  labour^  and  danger,  that  we  desire  he 
will  either  prevail  on  us  by  persuasion  to  fol- 
low him,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon 
to  allow  us  to  return  home.  By  this  means, 
if  we  follow  him,  we  shall  follow  him  as 
friends,  with  cheerfulness ;  and  if  we  return, 
we  shall  return  with  safety.  And  let  them 
report  to  us  what  he  says,  which  we  may  then 
consider  of."    This  was  resolved. 

Having  chosen  the  persons  therefore,  they 
sent  them  with  Clearchns,  who  asked  Cyrus 
the  questions  appointed  by  the  army;  to 
which  he  made  this  answer :  « I  am  inlbrBied, 
that  Abroeomas,  my  enemy,  lies  near  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days' 
mereh :  therefore,  my  intention  is,  if  I  find 
him  there,  to  punish,  by  leaidKng  my  army 
against  him ;  but  if  he  flies  from  the  place,  I 
will  there  consider  what  we  are  to  do."  This 
coming  to  the  ean  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  Cyrus,  made  their  report  to 
the  soldiers,  who  suspected  his  design  was  to 
lead  them  against  the  king ;  yet  they  resolved 
to  follow  him ;  and  when  they  demanded  an 
increase  of  pay,  he  promised  to  give  them  half 
as  much  more  as  they  had  already;  that  is, 
instead  of  -  one  darick,  a^'^darick  and  a  half 
every  month  to  each  man.  But  it  was  not 
even  then  known  that  he  intended  to  lead  them 
against  the  king,  at  least,  it  was  not  public 

IV.  Hence  he  made  in  two  days'  march  ten 


1  i:«v»v.e«vT«v.  This  relate!  to  the  time  handred 
Greeks,  who.  as  our  nnthor  tells  at,  attended  Of  nis  to 
court  under  the  eommand  of  f  <vi«(of  Parrbasie. 

9'Bwtiro9atT$f»  K«i  $iri*vvivra»Ttf».  Thess  are  the 
proper  characters  that  distinguish  this  expedltlOB  ftom 
the  fl>rnier:  however,  D^Ablancourt  has  not  taken  tlie 
least  notice  of  It  tn  hto  translation. 


paraaanga,  to  the  river  Pharos,  which  was 
three  hundred  feet  broad ;  from  thence  to  the 
river  Pyramus,  which  is  one  stadium  in 
breadth,  making  in  one  march  five  parasange ; 
from  which  place  he  made,  in  two  days'  march, 
fifteen  parasangs,  said  arrived  at  Issus,3  the 
last  town  of  Cilida,  sitoated  near  the  sea ;  a 
large  city,  rich,  and  well  inhabited;  where  he 
staid  three  days,  during  which  time,  five-and- 
thirty  ships,  with  Pythagofas,  a  Lacedmno- 
nian,  (the  admiral)  at  the  head,  sailed  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  came  to  Cyrus,  being  con- 
ducted from  Ephesus  by  Tamos,  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  carried  with  him  five-and-twenty 
other  ships  belongmg  to  Cyrus,  with  which  he 
had  besieged  Miletus,  beoanse  that  city  was 
m  finendship  with  Tissaphemes,  against  whom 
Tamos  made  war  in  conjunction  with  Cyms. 
With  these  ships  also  came  Cheirisophas,  the 
Lacedemonian,  whom  Cyrus  had  sent  for, 
with  seven  hundred  heavy-armed  men,  "which 
he  commanded  under  Cyrus,  before  ^rhoee 
tent  the  ships  lay  ^  at  anchor.  Hithev  also 
four  hundred  heavy-anned  Greeks  came  to 
Cyrus,  (leaving  Abroeomas,  in  whose  eervice 
they  were,)  and  marehed  with  him  against  the 
king. 

Hence  Cyrus  made  in  one  march  ^^  pam- 
sangs  to  the^  gatee   of  Cilieia  and   Syria. 


•  nrvtvf.  Hard  fcy  stands  a  town  now  ealted  8can> 
derooD,  a  plase  very  well  knowa  to  oar  Turkey  mer- 
chanta,  huUt  by  Alexander  in  memory  of  the  great  vic- 
tory he  obtained  there  over  Darius, whose  mother,  wife^ 
and  ehtrdren  were  talcen  priaoners  in  the  aetfon.  The 
bay  esllsd  by  8trabaMXir«(*i«vMe(,  took  UaBams  ftom 
this  town,  and  is  now  called  the  Bay  of  Scanderoon* 

«  At  ii  vntf  Af/uv¥,  Jbc.  I  will  not  say  that  if  a*«  < 
is  never  uaed  to  signify  a  ahip  that  cornea  to  land,  but  I 
am  sure  It  is  generally  sppHsd  to  a  ship  that  Usf  at  an- 
ober,  and  ttiat  ot/»*^m  la  aloMMt  univsraally  tlM  word 
made  uae  of  to  expresi  the  former :  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  worda  is  particularly  set  forth  by  Pha- 
▼orlnu8,i<M*«,  says  he,  <v  t«  xt/uivi  i'o-r«/««i,Sf/«i^«  ti  ro 
11$  Toy  ktf»$9m  itt-uyinmt,  I  will  uot  therefore  abaolute- 
ly  say  that  the  French  and  Latin  tranalatora  have  mis- 
taken tills  paaaage,  bat  wish  the  former,  instead  ofaay- 
Ing^elluvinrmU  mcuilltr  VoMcre^  had  said,  «//«•  ttoient 
a  rmcr9  prt$  ie  la  ttnts  d9  Cfnu  ;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  laying  imom  propUr  Cvri  tmU&riwm  td- 
fmilirsirt,  had  aaid,  ts  mn%korU  9iah«mt. 

■  £»i  intK»i  Tnf  Kixtxtss  x«<  t«(  Zv^ in;.  There  are 
two  passes  upon  the  mountains  that  divide  Cilicia  firom 
Syria,  as  we  find  in  Pliny  and  Tnlly'k  Epistles,  where 
the  latter  givea  the  reason  why  he  led  the  army,  which 
he  commanded  as  proconsul,  into  dpiadocia  rather 
than  into  Cilieia ;  dua  aaiai  «im(  adUn*  in  piUeiam  «s 
ajftim :  one  of  theae  ia  called  irvx«i  A/Mf»«it»i,  by  Pliny 
portm  wtf  Mssf  sMiKte,  and  the  other  simply  nx»«,  or,  as 
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Them  wwe  two  fortrasns^  of  which  the  innar 
next  Cilieia  wm  poaaeMed  bj  Syeonems  with 
a  snard  of   Ciliciana,  and  the  outer  next  to 
Sjria,  wma  said  to  be  defended  bj  the  Idng's 
troops.     Between  these  two  fortreeeee  rons  a 
ri-ver  called  Kenne,  pne  hundred  feet  in  breadth. 
Tlie  interval  between  them  was  three  atadia  in 
the  whole,  throng^  which  it  was  not  poesible 
to    force  a  way;   the  pass  being  narrow,  the 
foTtreseee  reaching  down  to  the  aea,  and  above 
inacceamble  1  rocke.    In  both  these  for- 
I  stood  the  gates.     In  order  to  gain  this 
»  Cyras  sent  for  bis  ships,  that,  by  landing 
his  heavy-armed  men  both  within  and  without 
the  gates,  they  might  force  their  passage  through 
the  Syrian  gates,  if  defended  by  the  enemy ; 
which  he  expected  Abrocomas,  who  was  at  the 
h«ad  of  a  great  army,  would  attempt :  however, 
Abrocomas  did  not  do  this,  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  Cyrus  was  in  Ciiicia,  he  suddenly  left 
FhcBuicia,  and  went  back  to  the  king,  with  an 
aurmy  consisting,  as  it  was  said,  of  three  hun- 
dred th^'usand  men. 

Hereupon  Cyrus  proceeded  through  Syria 
and,  in  one  march,  made  five  parasangs  to 
Myriandros,  a  city  near  the  sea,  inhabited  by 


the  Isflt  mentioned  author  calla  them,  portm  CiUeim  ;  the 
former  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter,  whieh,  a*  we 
fiod  in  this  aooonnt  oT  Xenopbon,  lie  ekiae  to  the  aea. 
There  is  a  doobl  whieh  of  theaa  it  meant  by  oar  aathor ; 
bnt  thifl  will  be  olearly  rectified,  if  we  look  into  Arrian, 
where  we  shail  find  Alexander  to  have  taken  the  aame' 
route  with  Cyme  for  a  great  way,  and  to  have  often 
encamped  in  the  nune  places.  AAer  that  prince  had 
passed  these  mxai,  mentioned  by  Xeaophmi,  and  while 
he  lay  with  his  army  at  Myriandres,  the  same  place 
where  Cyrus  encamped  after  he  bad  passed  them,  he 
reeeived  advice  that  Daiins  had  left  his  camp  at  Sochi, 
within  two  days*  march  of  the  nviL»< ;  and  having  passed 
the  mountains  at  the  nu\»<  Avumvixki,  or  the  eastern 
pass,  was  got  behind  kira,  and  marching  to  lasos.  Alex- 
ander was  pleased  to  find  his  enemy  had  abandoned  the 
advantage  of  a  champaign  country  and  shut  ap  his  no- 
merons  army,  the  chief  strength  of  which  consisted  in 
horse,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea;  and,  march- 
ing back,  possessed  himself  again  of  the  trvKmt  that  night; 
the  next  day  he  engaged  Darius,  and  the  ground  be- 
neath this  pass  and  Issus  was  the  scene  of  that  memor- 
able Ttctory.  This  happened  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
1 1 1th  Olympiad,  08  years  afler  Cyrus  marched  through 
Cilieia. 

iITiTfxi  »Aid»T«i.  This  expression  is  very  poetical, 
and  oAen  made  use  of  by  Homer,  whose  scholiast  ex- 
pbiiisit  iothia  manner,  ?;  i  tsxtof/uevac  J9r<j3««i>i<,a  rock 
inaccosaible  to  every  thing  but  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
IVhen  Patrodus  reproaches  Achilles  with  his  crtwlty  by 
suiTcring  the  Greeks  to  be  slain  in  such  numbers  for 
want  of  his  aasiitanee,  he  tells  him, 

— 4VII  »f«  fit  yi  »-MTi}f  f.v  firirOTM  IIiiXiuc, 
OvA  Birtf  /HiiTiif*  yK»v*^  it  rt  t<xt«  ^aXuffra. 


the  PhcBoicians,  >  which  being  a  mart>towB 
where  many  merchant  ships  lay  at  anchor,  they 
continued  seven  days;  during  which  Xenias 
the  Arcadian  general,  and  Pasion  the  Mega- 
rean,  took  ship,  and  putting  their  most  valuable 
effeets  on  board,  sailed  away.  It  was  the  ge- 
neral  opinion,  that  this  was  owing  to  their  re* 
sentment  against  Clearchus,  whom  Cyrus  had 
suffered  to  retain  the  troops  that  left  them,  and 
put  themselves  under  his  command  with  a  view 
of  returning  to  Greece,  and  not  of  marching 
against  the  king.  As  soon  therefore  as  they 
disappeared,  a  rumour  wss  spread  that  Cyrus 
would  follow  them  with  his  galleys.  Sknne 
wished  that,  having  acted  perfidiously,  they 
might  be  taken,  others  3  pitied  them,  if  they 
should  fall  into  his  hands. 

Cyrus  immediately  assembled  together  the 
general  officers,  and  spoke  thus  to  them :  «  Xe- 
nias and  Pasion  have  left  us,  but  let  tbem  be 
assured  that  they  are  not  ^  gone  away  so  as  to 
be   concealed   (for  I   know  whither  they  ate 


n«T^iii  T*)iXi/»«TOi,99rt  rej  Aoi  trrlp  Mariiv^;. 
S  Efnr9ft9¥  i'  i)r  rl  Xwfiev,  k«i  Af/t»uv  avro^t  iKumStf 

wKKmt,  JBere  Hutchinson  has  translated  £f/«evv  in  the 
manner  I  have  contended  for  in  note,  page  176.  Jjna- 
davius  has  still  adhered  to  tu^uUeranL  D'AUaneoart 
has  left  ont  the  wbolo  period  in  his  translation.  iKnmtf 
irm^k  BovKuStSf^  ^  i/cirefiKi)  v«v(.'  Suidas. 

a  Oi  i^  cBKTiifoir  •{  wXwroirTo.  I  own  I  cannot,  with 
the  Latin  translators,  see  the  necessity  of  supplying  this 
sentence  with  any  word  in  order  to  complete  it:  I  think 
the  ex|Mession  elegant,  the  sense  plain,  and  the  eventual 
commiseration  fully  pointed  out  by  the  conditional  par- 
ticle li. 

«  A^oitSfxumriv.  Ammouius  and  Phavorinna  are 
quoted  upon  this  occasion  by  Hutchinson,  to  show  the 
difierenoe  between  un-tifutmi  nnd  inro^ivytivi  the  first, 

say  they,  signifies  rl  (lyMxnfiirarA  nrti  fv{i|X.ev  livMi 
?»ew  BTTtf  the  other  ri  fin  Swmo-^at  i5r«\;i^^jj»«i  and,  to 
support  this,  the  passage  now  before  us  in  Xenophon  is 
cited  by  Ammonios.  Now  I  own,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  very  great  deference  which  I  have  and  which  every 
one  ought  to  have,  for  those  two  grammarians,  and  the 
person  who  quotes  them,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  very  passage  they  quote  destroys  the  difierenoe  they 
bsve  established;  for  if  miroS^ivai  signifies,  as  they  say, 
to  retire  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place  of  retreat  is 
known,  »iroStifi*mrt  here  must  signify,  the  reverse;  for 
Cyrus  tells  the  Greeks  that  they  have  not  retired  to  a 
place  unknown  to  him,  evfi  »woiiSfm*mTtj\tce^vtm  he 
says  he  knows  whither  they  are  going.  Hutchinson 
himself  confirms  what  I  aay  by  his  translation,  even 
against  his  own  qnotation;  for  he  says,  nee  eltam  as 
ai(/Wjriss« ;  whereas,  if  the  obscrvatim  of  the  authors  he 
quotes  is  just,  and  that  kwoSeavrnt  signifies  KyMxw(iir»vT« 
a-ivM  f  vfiix.0  V  1 7v«i,  he  should  have  translated  it,  n«e  p^lam 
«s  oii^ygfsf  e.  I  wish,  I  do  not  say  for  the  advantage  of  the 
sense,  bat  for  the  ease  of  the  translator,  that  Xenophon 
had  aaidasro^ij'f  «»««■<  /«'i*,evK  kwirt^ftvymT*  Jfilsbevld 
then  have  tranafaitad  it,  they  are  fled,  but  not  eaeapad. 
X 
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going,  neither  are  Huj  eeeeped  (for  my  gellejs 
ean  come  up  with  their  ship.)  But  I  1  call 
the  gods  to  witneae  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
pnraue  them,  neither  shall  any  one  say,  that 
while  people  are  with  me,  I  nae  their  lervice ; 
bat  that,  when  they  deaire  to  leave  me,  I  aeize 
them,  treat  them  ill,  and  rob  them  of  their 
fortunes.  ^  Let  them  go  therefore,  and  remem- 
ber they  have  behafed  themeelves  worae  to  me 
than  I  to  them.  Their  wives  and  children 
are  under  a  guard  at  Tralles;  however,  not 
even  these  shall  they  be  dep^ved  of,  but  shall 
receive  them  in  return  for  the  gallant  behaviour 
they  have  formerly  shown  to  my  service." 
The  Greeks,  if  any  before  showed  a  back- 
wardness to  the  enterprise,  seeing  this  instance 
of  Cyrus's  virtue,  followed  him  with  greater 
pleasure  and  cheerfulness. 

After  this.  Gyrus,  in  four  days'  march,  made 
twenty  paraaangs,  and  came  to  the  river 
Chains,  which  is  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
fall  3   of  large  tame  fish,  which  the  Syrians 


1  M»  ToOc  ^f»v(.  MJ^  ifl  a  negative  a«0Teratioa,  and 
fmi  an  afllrraatiTe  one. 

•  Urrmv.  The  OM  of  the  genitive  cue  plaral  of  the 
participle  ie  verj  common  with  the  Attic  writers,  in- 
stead of  the  third  pereon  plural  of  the  imperative  mood 
in  the  same  tense,  unless  Ta-T»ra?,  according  to  the  opio* 
ion  of  some  critics ,  is  upon  those  oecasioM  to  be  under- 
stood. Diogenes  Laertios  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of 
something  like  this:  it  relates  to  the  trial  of  Socrates, 
where  Plato  offering  to  speak  to  the  judges  in  defence  of 
hu master,  began  hit  speech  in  this  manner:  Ni»t«it«c 
•r,  «  mtif't  Adqvsrei,  rmw  isri  rk  Bn/nt  wvudsvr**,  upon 
which  the  judges  interrupted  him  by  calling  out  sar*- 
fimvrmt  for  »«r«i9i|^i,  and  made  him  come  down.  But 
the  Attic  authors  are  not  singular  in  the  use  of  this 
phrase:  Homer sajrs, 

—tttlfVK$(  ftiw  Ax**'**  X«XX0X»TaSr«ir 

br  ■>'iif«T»«-«*.  This  atticism  is  often  made  use  of  by 
the  best  authors. 

•  nx.iifi|  f  ix5«»»  ^ly'xXMv,  4be.  Luciao,  in  hu  trea- 
tise of  the  Syrian  goddess,  has  a  passage  that  will  ex* 
plain  this  of  Xenophon ;  he  says,  the  Syrians  looked 
upon  flsh  as  a  sacred  thing,  and  never  touched  them ; 
and  that  they  ate  all  birds  but  pigeons,  which  they  es- 
teemed holy :  he  adds,  these  superstitions  were  owing 
to  their  respect  for  Dereeto  and  Semiramis,  the  first  of 
whom  had  the  shape  of  a  fiuh,  and  the  other  was  changed 
into  a  pigeon.  That  author  has  aflected  to  write  this 
treatise  in  the  Ionic  style,  his  words  are  these :   ix^ac 

9e«'i5'«f  TO.  {  ftiv  xKKivi  Ttrt«vrut,  w»(tTTtfiiv  Si  jusvviir 
e«  9-<ri«vr»i,  xKKk  r^itf-i  H*  Un.  Ti  ii  ytyvo/thmt  *»- 
Kill  atvT9tf  rrat$tTy»t  Ai^m tov;,  «9ii  l^i/cif  M/itOc  ifviXM  th 
M't*,  Iti  At«xir<^  /(^f^qv  ix^^i  t%n-  ri  fi,  Srt  t4  Z</h«. 
f»f»i9t  T»A.o{  fc  wiftt-rBfiiw  kwtxiTo.  This  tradition  is 
somewhat  varied  by  Diodorus  Sienlus ;  who  says,  that 
Dereeto  being  brought  to  bed  of  Semiramis,  threw  herself 
into  a  lake,  and  was  changed  into  a  fish  ;  for  which  reasi 


look  upon  as  gods,  and  do  not  suifer  them  to 
be  hart  any  more  than  pigeons.  The  villages 
in  which  they  encamped  belonged  to  Parysa- 
tis,  and  were  given  to  her  for  her  table.  ^ 
Thirty  paraaangs  more,  in  five  days'  march, 
brought  him  to  the  source  of  the  river  Dara- 
dax,  the  brsadth  of  which  was  one  hundred 
feet,  having  near  it  the  palace  of  Belesis,  who 
was  formerly  governor  at  Syria,  with  a  very 
large  and  beautifal  park,  producing  every 
thing  proper  to  the  aeason.  Cyrus  laid  waste 
the  park,  and  burned  the  palace.  From 
thence,  in  three  days'  march,  he  made  fifteen 


ha  says,  the  Syrians  worship  fish  as  gods.  The  same  au- 
thor adds,  that  Semiramb,  when  a  child,  was  fed  by  pigo- 
ons  till  a  person  who  had  the  suporintendeney  over  the 
king's  herds,  took  her  home  to  bis  own  house,  and  cal- 
led her  Semiramis,  a  aane  derived,  as  he  says,  from 
pigeons,  in  the  Syrian  language ;  and  that  this  was 
the  occasion  of  the  worship  the  Syrians  paid  to  pigeonsi 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the 
goddess  called  Dereeto  by  the  Greeks,  and  Atargatis  by 
the  Syrians,  was  looked  upon  by  tlie  last  as  tlie  mother 
of  Semiramis,  and  worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  Bambyee, 
by  them  called  Magog.  Lucian  says  she  was  represent- 
ed in  Phomieia  as  a  woman  to  the  waist,  and  from 
theneo  as  a  fish ;  which  made  Selden  of  opinion,  that 
Dereeto  and  Dagon  who  was  also  represented  in  the 
same  manner,  were  the  same  divinity,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Dagon  waa  looked  upon  as  a  god,  and  Dereeto 
as  a  goddess.  Had  D*Ablanooort  considered  these 
matters,  he  would  not  have  been  so  hasty  in  condemn- 
ing Xenophon  of  too  great  credulity ;  neither  would 
he  have  thought  himself  under  any  obligation  of  soften- 
ing, as  he  calls  it,  these  fiuu,  for  fear  of  corrupting  the 
truth  of  history:  particularly  since  Diodorus  Siculus 
also  says,  the  Ihbulous  tradition  of  Dereeto  being 
changed  into  a  flsh,  prevailed  so  ftr,  that  the  Syrians, 
even  in  his  time,  abstained  ftom  flsh,  and  honoured  them 
as  gods. 

«EJ(  ^m^9  itUfitvmi^  ice.  Hutchinson  has  departed 
flrom  the  teat,  and  without  the  authority  of  any  manu- 
script, has  followed  Muretus  and  Jungermannus  in  read- 
ing (Avnt  Instead  of  <«vv.  Indeed  the  passages  he  has 
supported  this  correction  with,  out  of  Tnlly,  Plato,  and 
Herodotus,  show  plainly  that  the  kings  of  Per»ia  nsed 
to  give  some  particular  cities  to  their  queens  to  find 
them  in  girdles,  others  to  find  them  in  necklaces,  and 
others  in  shoes:  so  that  it  cannot  be  denied  but  i!< 
^tSfvnv  is  here  very  proper :  but  it  is  as  certain  from  those 
authors  he  has  quoted,  and  indeed  fVom  every  author 
who  has  treated  of  the  aflkirs  of  Persia,  that  the  Per- 
sian kings  also  assigned  particular  cities  to  those  whom 
they  had  a  mind  to  honour,  to  find  them  in  bread,  others 
to  find  them  in  wine,  and  othom  in  moot,  or,  as  soma 
will  have  it,  in  fish.  In  this  manner  Artazerzcs  Mji. 
%fox*'e  distinguished  Themistocles,  ii>  ^(tov  kuI  eTvet 
Ksi  3\>ev,  as  Plutarch  and  Thucydides  say ;  so  that  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  the  villages  onr  author  here  speaks  of, 
might  be  assigned  to  Parysatis  to  sup|dy  her  table  :  but 
if  tlie  reader  prefers  ^mvn*  it  most  then  be  translated, 
that  these  villages  were  given  to  Parysatjs  to  find  her 
ingirdlee. 
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paruangs,  and  oame  to  tke  riT«r  Enphiatos, 
which  is  four  stadia  in  breadth ;  where,  being 
the  large  and  floarishing  city  of  ^  Thapaacos, 
thej  remained  five  days;  daring  which,  Cyras, 
oending  for  the  generals  of  the  Greeks,  told 
them  that  he  proposed  marching  to  Babylon 
against  the  great  king,  and  ordered  them  to 
acquaint  the  soldiers  with  it,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  follow  him.  Hereupon,  they  called 
them  together,  and  informed  them  of  it;  but 
the  soldiers  were  angry  with  their  generals, 
saying,  they  knew  this  before,  but  concealed  it 
from  them ;  therefore  refused  to  march  unless 
they  had  money  given  them,  as  the  other 
soldiers  had,  who  before  attended  Cyrus  to  his 
fother,  and  that  not  to  fight,  but  only  to  wait 
upon  him  when  his  fiither  sent  for  him.  The 
generals  immediately  gave  an  account  of  this 
to  Cyrus,  who  promised  to  give  every  man  five 
'mines  of  silver  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
Babylon,  and  their  full  pay,  till  he  brought 
them  back  to  Ionia;  by  which  means  great 
part  of  the  Greeks  were  prevailed  upon:  but 
Menon,  before  it  appeared  whether  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers  would  follow  Cyras  or  not, 
called  his  own  men  together  apart,  and  spoke 
thus  to  them : 

« Fellow.JK>ldier8 !  if  you  will  follow  my 
advice,  you  shall,  without  either  danger  or  la- 
bour, be  in  greater  esteem  with  Cyras,  than 
the  rest  of  the  army.  What  then  do  I  advisel 
Cyrue  is  this  minute  entreating  the  Greeks  to 
follow  him  against  the  king.  I  say,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  pass  the  Euphrates,  before  it  ap- 
pears what  answer  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  will 
make  to  him;  for  if  they  determine  to  follow 
him,  yon  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of 
it  by  first  passing  the  river,  and  Cyras  will  not 
only  think  himself  under  an  obligation  to  you, 
as  to  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  for  his 
service,  but  will  retura  it  (which  no  man  bet- 
ter understands;)  but  if  the  rest  determine 
otherwise,  we  will '  then  all  return.  As  you 
only  are  obedient  to  his  orders,  he  will  look 
upon  you  as  persons  of  the  greatest  fidelity, 
and  as  such  employ  you  in  the  command  both 
of  garrisons  and  of  companies ;  and  I  am  con- 


!  fident  you  will  find  Cyras  your  friend  ^  in 

'  whatever  else  you  desire  of  him."    The  sol- 

I  dien,  hearing  this^  followed  his  advice,  and 

passed  the  Euphrates,  before  the  rest  had  re- 

;  turned  an  answer.     When  Cyras  heard  they 

I  had  passed  the  river,  he  was  .pleased,  and 

I  sending  Glus  to  them,  ordered  him  to  say  to 

I  them,  in  his  name,  <<  Soldiera !   I  praise  yon 

for  what  you  have  don^  and  will  take  care 

that  you  also  shall  have  reason  to  praise  me ; 

if   I  do  not,  think    me  no  longer  Cyrus." 

Hereupon,  the  soldiers  conceiving  great  hopes, 

preyed  for  his  success ;  after  which,  having, 

as  it  was  reported,  sent  magnificent  preaente 

to  Menon,  he,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  passed 

the  river,  the  water  not  reaching  above  their 

breasts,  notwithstanding   the   inhabitanta  of 

Thapsacus  declared,  that  the  river  was  never 

fordable    before,  or    passable    but    in   boats, 

which  Abrocomas  had  burned,  as  he  marched 

before  them,  to  prevent  Cyras  from  passing 

over;  it  seemed  therefore  providential,^  and 

that  the  river  visibly  submitted  to  Cyrus,  as 

to  ita  future  king. 

v.  From  thence  he  advanced  through 
*  Syria,  and,  having  in  nine  days'  march  made 
fifty  parasangs,  came  to  the  river''  Araxes; 
where,  being  many  villages  full  of  com  and 


I  e«vsKo«.  Hera  Darius  pasted  the  Eaphratee  with 
the  brokeu  renmin>  of  his  army,  after  his  defeat  at  Tmiu . 

«  litvTj  mfy vft'^w  ftvxc.    See  note,  page  109. 

s  Atrifti".  Hatehioson  haa  obeerved  from  Stephana, 
that  »*M*  is  remarkable  anaong  thoae  verba  which  the 
Attic  writen  uae  in  the  prownt  tense  instead  of  the  Ai- 
tare^ 


«  'C(  ^ixov.  I  agree  with  Hvtcblnsoo  that  this  is  an 
ellipsis,  and  that  'v«>o,  or  something  like  it,  is  to  bo  under- 
stood ;  without  condemning  'v»-e,  I  should  like  m^a  full 
as  well:  thus  Telemacbus  tells  Menelaus  in  the  same 
phrase, 

•  ESentt  St  5iier  tivat,  I  make  no  doubt  but  what 
Xenophon  says  concerning  this  sobraission  of  the  Eu- 
phrates was  the  style  of  Cyrus's  court  u|]on  this  occa- 
sion. It  seems  that  the  Euphrates  was  not  endued 
with  the  same  spirit  of  prophecy  that  Horace  gives  to 
Nerens;  otherwise,  like  him,  ho  would  have  cried  out 
mait  duels  avi;  and  not  have  suffered  his  army  to  have 
(brdcd  him  so  easily,  a  favour  he  afterwards  denied  to 
Alexander,  whose  success  might  have  given  him  a  bet- 
ter title  to  it,  and  who  was  obliged  to  pass  this  river  at 
the  same  place  over  two  bridges. 

•  txtm  Ti)$  Hvftmi.  Let  not  the  reader  be  surprised  to 
find  Xenophon  mention  Syria  in  Mesopotamia,  through 
which  he  is  now  conducting  Cyrus ;  for  it  appears  both  by 
Pliny  and  Strabo,  that  the  country  lying  between  Thap- 
sacus and  the  Scenite  Arabians,  of  whom  he  will  speak 
presently,  was  part  of  Syria. 

1  'Afminy.  I  never  yet  could  find  this  river  in  any 
other  author  but  Xenophon;  I  mean  a  river  called 
Arazea,  that  runs  through  this  part  of  Syria :  for  every 
body  knows  there  are  rivers  of  this  name  in  oUier  parts 
of  Asia,  so  I  must  submit  it  to  the  learned,  whether  this 
river  is  the  Aboraa  of  MarcelUnus,  which  Strabo  calls 
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wine,  they  staid  three  days,  made  their  provi- 
eions,  and  then  proceeded  through  ^Arabia, 
keeping  the  river  Euphrates  on  hia  right  hand, 
and  in  five  days*  march  through  a  deaert,  made 
thirty-five  paraaangs.  The  country  was  a 
plain  throughout,  aa  even  as  the  aea,  and  full 
of  wormwood ;  if  any  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or 
reeds  grew  there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic 
amell ;  but  no  trees  appeared.  Of  wild  crea- 
tures, the  most  numerous  were  wild  asses,' 
and    not   a   few  ostriches,*  besides  *  bustards 


AS»fp»i,  %nA  Ptolemy  Xadw^af,  and  the  Arabian*  Al 
Cbabur. 

1  Ckim  rm  A(a3i»;.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
.^raMa  are  called  bj  Strabo  Xxnnrmt  Af»8i( ;  they 
were  a  Tagaboad  peoi^,  and,  like  moat  of  their  eoantry- 
^  '^  nen,  great  robbers.  AVaMdes,  ii^e$tior»iqiu  CkaUmo- 
,  '  "  .    ntm,  Seenitm,  aayt  Pliny,  •  tabtmaeuiis  eognominati : 

U  \  ^y*  they  were  afterwards  called  Saraooni,  which  name  Scal- 
ifer  derives  from  Baric,  which,  in  Arabic,  sipiifies  a  rob- 
ber, niose  who  have  traToUed  through  Asia  will  not 
think  thia  etyaaotof y  foteed. 

a  A^fioi  evoi.  All  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
agree,  that  wild  asses  are  exceeding  swift.  Appian,  In 
his  Treatise  of  Hunting,  calls  the  wild  ass  m$KKtiroSnv, 
swift  as  the  wind,  an  epithet  given  by  Homer  to  the 
horses  which  Jupiter  bestowed  on  the  father  of  Gany- 
mede, to  make  him  some  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  aon. 
The  wild  ass  is  very  diflbrent,  both  in  its  shape  and 
mdoor,  from  the  eommon  asa.  There  is  a  akin  of  this 
stnimal  at  the  college  of  Physieiana  in  London ;  another 
I  have  Been  among  many  other  cvrioaitiea,  natural  and 
artificial,  ancient  and  modern,  belonging  to  my  neigh- 
boar  Sir  Andrew  Fontaine.  The  firat  of  tb^ee  is  atnfled, 
and  by  that  the  creature  appears  to  haTA  been  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  hands  high ;  the  colour  of  every 
part  about  him  is  composed  of  white  and  chesnut  stripes, 
his  ears,  mane,  and  tail,  like  those  of  a  common  ass ; 
his  forehead  is  long  and  thin,  hu  shoulders  fine,  his 
back  straight,  his  body  full,  his  hoofs  a  little  bound,  his 
legs  perfectly  fine ;  seems  a  little  gooae-ruraped ;  bis 
quarters  are  thin,  and  lying  under  him,  and  his  hams 
bent  inward ;  to  these  three  last  shapes  he  very  proba- 
bly owes  his  speed.  This  doctrine  T  know  all  sportsmen 
will  not  allow  ;  but  many  observations  in  sporting  have 
convinced  me  of  its  truth.  Wild  omrrs  were  sometimes 
made  use  of  by  the  ancients  to  cover  mares,  in  order  to 
breed  mulea :  bat  oil  their  authors  agree,  that  the  best 
stftUion  for  that  purpose  was  an  ass  bred  between  a 
wild  mail)  ass,  and  a  female  of  the  common  kind.  Pliny 
tolls  us  alfiu,  that  the  foals  of  wild  asses  were  called 
lalitiones.  and  were  delicato  meat.  Wild  asses  are 
cnmmon  in  the  deserts  of  Nnmidia  and  Libya,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Arabia;  they  are  sold  at  an  excessive  price 
when  reclaimed,  and  it  is  said  the  kings  of  Persia  have 
always  stables  of  tlicm.  When  they  are  young,  their 
fi?^h  19  like  that  of  a  bare,  and  when  old,  like  red 
venison. 

»  ixfiu}**  *»i  fiiykmi.  Ostriches  are  animals  very 
well  known;  they  are  common  ha  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  many  parts  of  the  Levant,  aa  Arabia  aad  Me- 
sopotamia,  ^.     I  remember  to  hava  aasa  two  that 


and  roe-deer^  which  our  horsemen  sometimes 
chased.  The  asses,  when  they  were  pursued, 
having  gained  ground  of  the  horses,  stood  still 
(for  they  exceeded  them  much  in  speed,)  and 
when  these  came  up  with  them,  they  did  the 
same  thing  again ;  ao  that  our  horsemen  could 
take  them  by  no  other  means  but  by  dividing 
themselves  into  relays,  and  succeeding  one 
another  in  the  chase.  The  flesh  of  those  that 
were  taken  waa  like  that  of  red  deer,  but  more 
tender.  None  could  take  an  ostrich;  the 
horsemen,  who  pursued  them,  soon  giving  it 
over:  for  they  flew  far  away,  as  they  fled, 
making  use  both  of  their  feet  to  run,  and  of 
their  wings,  when  expanded,  as  a  sail  to  wafl 
them  along.     As  for  the  bustarda,  they  may  be 


were  shown  at  London;  we  were  informed  they  came 
from  Buenos  Ayrcs;  they  ansMwrod  the  description  giv- 
en of  them  in  books.  Their  feathers,  in  so  great  re- 
quest for  aeveral  kinds  of  omamenta,  particularly  upon 
the  stage,  and  anciently  in  war,  ctmog  gaU—fu*  odor- 
nanie»  ptnna^  says  Pliny ;  these,  I  say,  come  from  their 
tail  and  wing,  and  are  generally  white.  The  feather  of 
an  ostrich  waa  among  the  E^ptians  the  emblem  of 
juatice.  All  authora  agree,  that  in  running  they  assist 
themselves,  with  their  wings,  in  the  manner  described 
by  Xenuphon.  Some  have  thought  that  this  compound 
motion,  which  oonsisU  both  of  fiying  and  running,  gave 
oecaaion  to  the  fiction  of  the  poetical  horse,  Pegasus. 
It  is  said  they  eat  iron,  which  ia  ao  far  troo,  that  in 
thoae  dissected  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
they  found  several  pieces  of  iron-money  iu  them  more 
than  half  diminished ;  but  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
mutual  attrition  of  thoae  pieces,  and  not  by  digestion, 
for  they  swallow  iron  to  grind  their  asaat,  as  other  birds 
swallow  pebbles  for  the  aame  purpose. 

4  l2T(fi(.  Bustards  are  very  well  known  to  spitrts- 
men ;  we  have  great  numbers  ik  them  in  Norfolk ;  they 
are  remarkable  for  having  no  more  than  three  claws, 
like  the  dotterel,  and  some  few  other  birds:  they  are 
scarce  to  be  approached  by  any  contrivance,  as  I  have 
been  taught  by  many  disappointments:  possibly  this 
may  be  owing  to  their  exquisite  sense  of  hearing;  no 
bird  having,  in  proportion  to  its  siae,  ao  large  an  aper- 
ture to  convey  it.  What  Xenophon  says  coniM>rning 
their  short  flights,  ran  only  bu  understood  of  them  be- 
fore they  are  full  grown;  for,  when  they  arc  so,  they 
make  flights  of  five  or  six  miles  with  great  ease.  Pliny 
and  Xenophon,  like  many  other  people,  differ  in 
their  taste  with  relation  to  bustards;  the  first  calls 
them  damnatus  in  eibit,  the  kst,  we  find,  rommcnds 
them. 

»  A9(xmStf,  We  have  no  roe-deer  in  the  aouth  of 
England.  They  are  common  in  France,  dss  thevreuils: 
I  have  often  seen  them  hunted  there ;  they  run  the  fuil 
more  than  a  hare,  and  bunt  shorter ;  they  have  preat 
speed,  but,  as  they  do  not  run  withm  themselves,  but 
often  tapise,  and  eooaequently  give  frequent  views,  th<>T 
seldom  stand  long  even  before  their  hounda.  They  arc 
vastly  has  than  our  fhltow  deer,  and  are  very  good  meat, 
when  fltt,  which  seldom  happens. 
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taken,  if  one  eprings  them  hastily,  they  making 
short  flt^bte,  like  partridget,  and  are  toon  tired. 
Their  lleah  was  very  delicioDB. 

In  marching  throagh  the  country  they  came 
to  the  ri-ver  Maaea,  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
■urrouiuling  ~a  krge  city   nninhabited,  called 
CorsotA  ;  whence,  after  continuing  three  daya, 
nuikins  their  proTieiona,  he  made  ninety  para- 
sangs,  in  thirteen  days'  march,  through  a  de- 
sert, still  keeping  the  Bnphratee  on  his  right, 
and    came  to  Pyls;  during  which  maicheS) 
many    sumpter  hones  died  of  hanger,  there 
being    no  grass,  nor  any  other  plant  but  the 
whole  country  entirely  barren ;  the  inhabitants 
being   employed   near  the  river  with  digging 
^  mill-stones,  which  they  afterwards  CaMhioned 
and  conveyed  to  Babylon  for  sale,  to  buy  pro- 
visions for  their  support.    By  this  time  the 
army  wanted  com,  and  there  was  none  to  be 
bought,  but  in  the  Lydian  market,  which  was 
in  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians,  beltmging  to 
Cyrus,  where  a^  capithe  of  ^  wheat  or  barley- 
meal  was  sold  for  four  ^  Sigli.    The  Siglos  is 
worth  seven  Attic  oboli^  and  a  half;  and  the 
capithe  holds  two  Attic  ^  ehoanixes;  so  that 
the  soldiers  lived  upon  flesh.    Some  of  these 
marches  were  very  long,  when  Gyms  had  a 
mind  his  army  should  go  on  tiU  they  came  to 
water  or  forage.    And  once  where  the  road 
was  narrow  and  so  deep,  that  the  carriages 
could  not  pass  without  difficulty,  Cyrus  stopped 
with  those  about  him  of  the  greatest  authority 
and  fortune,  and  ordered  Glus  and  Pigree  to 
take  some  of  the  Barbarians  belonging  to  his 


Fbavorinus.    So  that  ovoi  mK$Tat  signify  properly  the 
apper  mUL-gtoneii. 

a  Ksx^i^n.  From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the 
»»vtbn  held  two  Attic  ehoenixes. 

s  Ax.ufMv.  Hutchinson  has,  with  great  Judgment, 
supported  the  Greek  text  against  Muretus,  who  wanted 
lo  strike  out  »\«0«»v,  as  signifying  the  same  thing  with 
ftx;«T«r ;  whereas  Phavorinus,  from  the  scholiast  of 
.£9chylu<*,  plainly  distinguishes  «A.tv(j(  from  mx^itm, 
showing  that  the  flrst  signifies  the  flour  of  wheat,  and 
the  other  that  of  Itarley.  ''Axive*  «««»•»  r»  i »  a-«Tou, 
a.K^tTm  Tj,  in  xft^MV  »\iuf».    Phavorinus. 

4  ^.yKo(.  This  WAS  a  Persian  coin.  Hesyehius  and 
Phavorinus  make  it  worth  eij^ht  o/Boxei,  but  this  passage 
siiows  it  was  worth  but  seven  and  a  half. 

I  OciKov;,  The  oAiKif  was  ttie  sixth  part  of  a 
drachm ;  it  was  called  so  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spit. 
See  in  a  preceding  note  concerning  the  Greek  coins. 

•  X?tv<4.    A  dry  measure  containing  three  x6rv\»t, 
wiiich  were  equal  lo  one  and  a  half  of  the  i;)TTi|;  ;  the 
X^^y'ti  contained  49,737  solid  inches. 
16 


army,  and  help  the  carriages  through;  but, 
thinking  thciy  went  slowly  about  it,  he  com- 
manded, as  in  anger,  the  most  considerable 
Persians,  who  were  with  him,  to  assist  in  hast- 
ening on  the  carriages,  which  afforded  an  in- 
stance of  their  ready  obedience;  for  throwing 
off  their  purple  7  robes,  where  each  of  them 
happened  to  stand,  they  ran,  as  if  it  had  been 
for  a  prize,  even  down  a  very  steep  hill,  in  their 
»costly  vests,  and  embroidered^  drawen,  some 
even  with  chains  about  their  necks,  and  brace- 
lets round  their  wrists ;  and,  leaping  into  the 
dirt  with  these,  they  lifted  up  the  carriages, 
and  brought  them  out  sooner  than  can  be 
imagined.  Upon  the  whole,  Cyras  appeared 
throughout  to  hasten  their  march,  stopping  no 
where  unless  to  get  provisions,  or  for  other 
things  that  were  very  necessary ;  he  judging 
the  quicker  he  marched,  the  more  unprepared 
the  king  would  be  to  encounter  him,  and  the 
slower,  the  mora  numerous  woukl  be  the  king's 
army ;  for  it  was  obvious  to  any  person  of  atten- 
tion, that  the  Persian  empire,  though  strong 
with  regard  to  the^,  extent  of  country,  and 
nurabera  of  men,  was  however  weak  by  reason 
of  the  great  distance  of  places,  and  the  division 
of  its  forces,  when  surprised  by  a  sudden 
invasion. 

In  their  march  through  the  desert,  they  dis-. 
covered  a  large  and  populous  city  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  called  Car- 


1  XirS'uc.    Xmviutj  x'Tt*"  iitfTiKit.   A  Persian  robe. 

■  Av«gufif«c.  A¥*^v(titt  were  also  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  old  Gauls,  according  to  Dlodorus  Slcalui, 
who  says,  they  called  them  n^x*»t,  which  Braecm^  It  is 
certain,  gave  name  to  a  y^ry  considerable  part  ofFrance. 
called  from  thence,  Oallia  Braccata,  the  same  with 
Gallia  Jfarbonentit.  The  French  language  has  retain' 
ed  this  word,  BraguAt^  which  is  softened  into  a  more 
modern  one.  Brakes.  I  leave  it  to  some  profound  anti- 
quary, who  may  he  disposed  to  employ  his  Idle  labour  in 
this  inquiry,  to  consider  how  far  this  dress,  from  whlc.*i 
Persitts  calls  the  Medes,  Medos  Braccatott  and  which 
Ovid  calls  Persiea  Bracea;  how  for,  I  say,  this  dress, 
which  we  find  to  have  been  common  both  to  the  Per- 
sians and  Gauls  of  old,  may  be  a  p  oof  of  their  being 
descended  originally  from  the  same  people,  that  is,  the 
Scythians,  who„  after  they  had  conquered  the  Medes, 
continued  masters  of  that  part  of  Asia  for  eight  and 
twenty  years :  particularly  rnce  we  find  in  Herodotus, 
that  among  the  Persians  there  was  a  people  called 
ri«M«'*o<,  Germans. 

•  li\q9oc.  This  word  signifies  quantity  in  this  place, 
when  applied  to  the  country  ;  and  number,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  men ;  it  is  frequently  used,  by  the  best 
authors,  in  the  flrst  sense  as  wall  af  the  lost. 
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mmnde,  where  the  ioldien  bought  1  proTuione, 
faBTing  passed  orer  to  it  upon  >  nfU,  hy  filling 
the  3  ekint,  which  they  made  nee  of  for  tents, 
with  dry  hay,  and  sewed  them  together  so  close, 
that  the  water  oouM  not  get  therein :  these 
proTisions  were  such  as  wine  made  of  the  ^  frait 
of  the  palm-trees  and  panic,  there  being  great 
plenty  of  this  in  the  coantry.  It  was  here 
that  a  dispute  arose  between  Menon's  soldiers, 
and  those  of  Clearchns ;  the  latter,  thinking  one 


*  ^liyhfrn^tv.  Somebody  haa  riolenUj  provoked  Hat- 
ehioMMi,  by  flndlng  fkalt  with  the  Beriptare  writers,  ibr 
makinf  nee  of  this  word  in  the  mom  Xenophon  ntes  it 
vpon  thif  oocasioD.  There  can  be  no  doabt  but  ■t'O^m^hv 
if  to  be  found  in  the  beit  anthori  in  thie  tenie.  I  re- 
member a  punfe  in  Ineratei  to  Nioor.lef,  which  will 
not  only  rapport  whet  I  have  aaid,  bat  may  well  deserve 

trandating:  'ofMf  v/t»tf  irsXv  wK»i9v»s  kyfi^tia  wmfk 
tmv  itSivTmv  ti  »m^k  T«ir  imXeCvTMV.  yeit  (men  of  for- 
tune) purchaee  preeenta  much  dearer  from  thoee  who 
give,  than  firom  those  who  sell. 

a  Xxiiftf,  Whenever  Homer  speaks  of  the  boat 
which  Ulysses  built  with  his  own  hands,  in  four  days, 
in  Ogygia,  Calypso's  island,  he  calls  it  «-x«f  ••,  which  is 
thus  explained  by  the  scholiast,  duaiMf  ■■T»r»(w»«-d«r«-o 
*•«?,  a  boat  built  on  a  sodden ;  it  signifies  also  an  ex- 
temporary bridge;  in  which  sense  Herodotus  applies  it 
to  the  two  bridges  of  boats,  over  which  Xeries  passed 
the  Hellespont.  Here  Xenophon  uses  it  for  a  rail  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  that  word  upon  this  oc* 
oasion)  made  of  skins  stuffod  with  hay. 

■  Ait^«e«(.  This  method  of  passing  rivers  was  for- 
merly  much  in  use ;  as  the  soldiers'  tents  were  general- 
ly made  of  skins,  instead  of  canvass,  they  had  always 
great  numbers  of  them  at  hand ;  the  tents  of  the  Bo- 
mans  were  also  made  of  skins,  whence  come  these 
phrases,  su^pUUhu  durare^  and  tmb  ptOihua  eeutinsH, 
which  we  find  in  Livy  and  Onear.  Alexander,  in  his 
Tictorious  march  through  Asia  passed  several  rivers  in 
this  manner,  particularly  the  Ozus,  the  passage  of  which 
is  described  by  Arriau,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  ob- 
vious to  any  one  he  had  this  description  of  Xenophon  In 
his  eye,  which,  I  think,  he  explains  much  better  than  I 
can.  His  words  are  these :  iwymymv  oCr  rkf  S$^d-$fmt 
If*  mTf  irxifvevv  tl  rrfUTtmrut,  ^•fVTPv  iftwKiiw^mt  i%iK$. 
«riv  if  (iifOTaTOw,  Kiii  »»Tai^rmt  r<  iiai  ^vf^m^mt  m»ft. 
fimfTtv  MH  iviiTi^ut  if  airkf  row  Cfttrtf. 

4  Tq(  /BaXarev.  The  fVuIt  of  the  palm  tree  is  proper- 
ly called  dates,  of  which  there  is  an  infinite  variety.  Of 
these  they  make  In  Persia  a  wine,  which  Is  very  agiee- 
aMe,  but  does  not  keep  well.  Of  this  wine  Osmbyses, 
when  he  was  in  Egypt,  sent  a  hogshead  to  the  king  of 
the  Ethiopians,  as  a  present ;  with  this  wine,  the  Egyp. 
tians  washed  their  dead  bodies  before  they  embalmed 
them.  By  the  way,  I  have  always  thought,  that  the 
ftuit  of  a  certain  palm-tree,  described  by  Pliny,  who 
calls  the  trees  sysfrf,  answers  exactly  to  the  cocoa  nut. 
This  palm-tree,  he  says,  grew  in  that  part  of  the  Lower 
Egypt  which  he  calls  Ckora  JtUrmndrtm:  the  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  Its  ft-uit  is  as  follows:  4»««m  pommm 
froMie,  durum,  hmridnm  tt  a  emUrit  fnurihts  dlstana 
••part  ferine,  q%*M  /fcnas  in  opris  n^vimut,  tvidtntU- 
alsMfttc  caun  mt  n^minU. 


of  Menon's  men  in  the  wrong,  stmek  him ;  the 
soldier  thereupon  informed  his  oompaniona 
of  it,  who  not  only  resented  it,  but  were 
violently  incensed  against  Clearchus,^  who, 
the  same  day,  after  he  had  been  at  the  place 
where  the  men  passed  the  river,  and  inspected 
the  provisions,  rode  back  to  his  own  tent  with 
a  few  attendants  through  Menon's  army ;  and 
before  the  arrival  of  Cyrus,  who  was  on  his 
way  thither,  it  happened  that  one  of  Menon's 
soldiers,  as  he  was  riving  wood,  saw  Clearchoa 
riding  through  the  camp,  and  threw  his  aze  at 
him,  but  missed  him;  then  another,  and 
another  threw  stones  at  him,  upon  which,  a 
great  outcry  ensuing,  many  did  the  same. 
However,  Clearchus  escaped  to  his  own  quar- 
ter, and  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  their 
arms;  commanding  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
to  stand  still  resting  their  shields  against  their 
knees,  and  taking  with  him  the  Thracians, 
and  the  horse,  of  whom  he  had  above  forty  in 
his  army,  the  greatest  pait  Thracians,  he  rode 
up  to  Menon's  men,  who  thereupon  were  in 
great  consternation,  as  well  as  Menon  himself, 
and  ran  to  their  arms,  while  others  stood 
amazed  not  knowing  what  to  do;  Proxenus, 
for  he  happened  to  be  coming  after  them  at 
the  head  of  hb  heavy-armed  men,  advanced 
between  them  both,  and  ^  making  his  soldiers 


j«»i  %mrmnt^kiuwf  Ti)r  «>'•(«».  IXAblaneoart  has  left 
out  all  this  in  his  translation,  as  he  has  this  parenthesis 
also,  Kii(*ff  '*  •()■'»  t|«*v,  ■A.X*  Tt<  vf orfXawvi. 

•  '  E^tTo  ra  IwKm,  Hutcbinson,  with  great  reason, 
finds  ikalt  with  Lennelarins  for  translating  this  araia 
dtfomtlh0ti  it  really  signifying  the  reverse,  as  he  has 
very  properly  rendered  it  arails  riu  ^tpoHHs,  and  as 
Harpocration  explains  this  phrase,  di/^iv^f  rk  IwKm 
n-tft^$fU99f,  iirKtrmfH9*f ;  and  as  EHiakspeaie  has  said, 
according  to  his  custon,  more  beautifully  than  any  other 
author,  **  the  powers  above  put  on  their  instruments.'* 
Not  that  I  imagine  Proxenus,  when  he  advanced  be- 
tween Menon  and  dearrjius,  had  his  armour  to  put  on, 
but  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  sUnd  to  their  arms,  that 
he  might  be  prepared  to  prevent  their  engaging  by 
force,  if  he  eould  not  prevail  by  fkir  means.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  look  upon  it,  that  Proxenus  put  his  men  in  the 
same  posture,  iAlo  which  Eurypyhis,  in  Homer,  threw 
the  Greeks,  in  order  to  secure  the  retreat  of  AJax,  when 
he  was  pushed  by  the  Trojans, 

•  I,  t\  itmf'  mvT\w 
IlXqrtoi  «mir«rr««(  6/uei^i  *Kivmwv$f 

D*Alilanoourt  foresaw  the  difliculty  of  this  passage,  and 
prudently  avoided  it  by  leaving  it  quite  out :  a  conduct 
he  observed  about  three  lines  above,  whers  he  also 
omitted  to  translate  •<  ^i  n,mk»rrmrm9  •irO(««rTic  rmwfmY. 
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■tand  to  their  arms,  begged  of  Cleerehae  to 
deatst.      But  he  took  it  very  ill,  that,  having 
narrowly  eecaped   being  atoned  to  death,  the 
other    should  apeak  tamely  of  hia  giievanoe ; 
and  thorefore  deaired  he  would  withdraw  from 
betmreen  them.    In  the  meantime  Cyrua  came 
up,  and  being  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
immediately  took  hia  arms,  and  with  the  Per- 
sians "who  were  present,  rode  between   them 
and  spoke  to  them  in  the  following  manner: 
<*  CleauvhuB !  9ju\  Proxenus !  and  you  Greeks 
who    are   present!   you   are   not  sensible  of 
what  you  are  doing ;  for,  if  you  fight  with  one 
another,  be  assured,  that  I  ahall  this  day  be 
destroyed,  and  you  not  long  after ;  for,  if  our 
aflaira  decline^  all  these  Barbariana,  whom  you 
see  before  you,  will  be  greater  enemies  to  you 
than  thoae  belonging  to  the  king."    Clearchus, 
hearing  this,  came  to  himael^  and  both  sides 
resigning   their   anger,  laid    up   their  arma^ 
irhere  they  were  before. 

YI.  While  they  were  marching  forward, 
there  appeared  the  footing  and  dung  of  horses, 
which,  by  the  Sprint  of  their  feet,  were  judged 
to  be  about  two  thousand,  marching  before, 
baming  ell  the  forage,  and  every  thing  else 
that  could  be  of  any  uae.  There  was  a  Per- 
sian, by  name  Orontaa,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  of  reputation  in  militaiy  a&irs,  equal  to 
the  most  considerable  among  the  Persians; 
having  formed  a  design  to  betray  Cyrus,  with 
whom  he  had  before  been  at  war ;  but,  being 


t  Xmrk  xAfmw,  I  owB  I  canoot  agree  with  Hntchia- 
■OB,  that  •mrk  %•««»,  ia  thii  place,  fignlfles  «««  vriine 
el  loc0f  ubi  arwM  ittr  faeientium  4i»fmi  par  ««(.*  I 
think  that  is  rather  the  tigiiifleatioa  of  iv  xiif  •,  than 
of  ft«T»  xac*!"*  the  last  Implying  no  mora  than  that  a 
thing  ramaiaed  In  the  same  place  it  was  in  before.  In 
thia  aenao  Artetophanea  mj%  mKK*  »iSi  rh  BKiMp'  ^irl 
B»T»  x«<»v  •%•<,  hia  look  eren  is  not  the  aame.  So  that 
a  thing  majr  be  *«Ti  x-ear,  and  not  if  %•«•,  ia  the 
place  It  waa,  and  not  in  the  place  It  ought  to  be. 

« 'O  Txifitt.  I  make  no  doubt  but  mB»e  aignlfiea,  aa 
HatcbinM»n  haa  tranalated  it,  Hiu  :  but  1  hope  it  will 
be  allowed  that  It  algnlftea  alao  the  print  of  feet :  there 
being  a  paaaage  in  Homer,  In  hia  Hymn  to  Mercury, 
which  plalBly  proves  thatrndo;  has  both  theae  signU 
fteatlona,  for  which  reason  I  shall  transcribe  it. 

"09|«  M»*  oSv  ittmut  itk  i^«Ml»^»^««  %•««», 
«F*»»  /i»K*  «%r*«  iTKvra  ttiwftwtv  h  itariifTH'' 

"Atf  •«^o«  yiMT'  i*m  /&••»  rrtdos,  4*«  *»*  «wt»ii 
%»ftrt  »f»  uimrtfv. 

I  basird  an  ubrarvation,  to  ahow,  that  our  author  vaea 
the  word  here  to  aigniry  the  print  of  the  horses*  feet; 
It  Is  this:  the  article  i,  before  rrifi^t,  aeems  to  me  to  refer 
to  «XM  1ir»m9,  nantioaed  in  the  foregoing  line. 


now  reconciled,  told  Cyrua,  that,  if  he  would 
give  him  a  thousand  horse,  he  would  place 
himaelf  in  ambuscade,  and  either  deatroy  those 
horse  that  burned  all  before  him,  or  take  many 
of  them  priaonera,  which  would  prevent  them 
both  from  burning  the  country,  and  from  being 
able  to  inform  the  king  that  they  had  seen  his 
army.  Cyrua  thinking  this  propoeal  for  his 
service,  ordered  him  to  take  a  detachment  out 
of  every  troop  belonging  to  the  several  com- 
manders. 

Orontaa,  preanming  the  horse  were  ready, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  acquainting  him, 
that  he  should  come  to  him  with  as  many 
horse  aa  he  could  get,  and  deairing  him  to 
give  orders  at  the  aame  time,  to  his  own  horse, 
that  they  3  ahould  receive  him  aa  a  friend ; 
reminding  him  also  of  his  former  friendship 
and  fidelity.  This  letter  he  gave  to  a  trusty 
person,  as  he  thought,  who,  as  aodn  aa  he  had 
received  it,  delivered  it  to  Cyrus:  who  im- 
mediately  commanded  Orontas  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  cauaed  ^  seven  of  the  most  con- 
siderable Peraiana  about  him  to  assemble  in  his 
tent ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  giving  or- 
ders to  the  Greek  generals  for  bringing  their 
heavy-armed  men,  and  place  them  round  his 
tent,  with  their  arma  in  their  hands,  they 
obeyed  his  commanda,  and  brought  with  them 
about  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men.  He 
also  called  Clearchua  to  the  council,  aa  a  man, 
whom  both  he  and  the  rest  looked  upon  to  be 
of  the  greatest  dignity  among  the  Greeks. 
When  he  came  out,  he  gave  hia  friends  anac- 


s  *Axx.« ,  ^AKKk  Is  here,  aa  Hutebinaon  has  obserred, 
r«f  «uXf orTiiibv,an  exhortative  particle;  in  which  aenae 
it  la  frequently  used  by  Xenophou.and  indeed  by  all  au- 
thors, partleolarty  by  Homer.  There  la  a  neceaslty  of 
ao  frequent  a  repetition  In  thia  place,  that  It  unavoida- 
bly renders  the  translation  diaagreeable :  the  diflfbrenoe 
in  the  termination  of  Ira-istand  ly^tvrijand  In  the  La* 
tin  of  s^idxw  and  tgnitHus^  makeathe  reader  inaenat- 
bly  of  this  repetition ;  thia  la  one  diaadvantage,  among 
many  others,  to  which  a  literal  tranalation,  in  a  modern 
language,  is  subject.  D*Ablancourt  always  avoids  these 
repet  tiona.  and  every  thing  elae  that  laya  him  under 
any  restraint,  whatever  violence  he  may  do  to  the  aa- 
thor*i  aense;  it  must  be  owned,  his  method  givea  a 
translation  the  air  of  an  original,bttt  then  it  often  makes 
it  one. 

4  Tovf  «f  frr»v(  rfiv  irif  i  •utIv  iwri.  We  often  find  a 
council  of  seven  mentioned  by  the  writers,  who  treat  of 
the  affairs  of  Persia ;  which  council  seems  to  have  be#a 
Inatltuted  in  memory  of  the  eeven  Persian  nobleoien, 
who  put  the  Magi  to  death :  of  whom  Darius  Hystasps% 
aftarwardi  kiag  of  Persia,  was  one. 
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oomitof  the  ^  trial  of  Orontai,  (for  secrecy  waa 
not  enjoined,)  and  of  the  speech  which  Cyras 
made,  aa  follows : 

M  Friends !  I  have  called  you  hither  to  the 
end  that  I  may  consider  with  yoa  of  what  is 
moat  jast  both  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men, 
and  accordingly  proceed  against  this  criminal 
Orontas.  In  the  first  place,  my  father  ap- 
pointed 3  this  man  to  be  my  subject ;  3  after- 
wards, by  the  command,  aa  he  says,  of  my 
brother,  he  made  war  upon  me,  being  then  in 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  8ardes ;  this  war 
I  prosecuted  in  such  a  manner,  aa  to  dispose 
him  to  desire  an  end  of  it,  and  I  received  his  ^ 
hand,  and  gave  him  mine;  aince  that  time, 
say,  Orontas,  have  I  done  you  any  injury  1" 
To  which  he  answered, «  None."  Cyrus  again 
asked  him,  «  Did  not  you  afterwards,  without 
any  provocation  from  me,  as  you  yourself  own, 
revolt  to  the  Myuans,  and  lay  waste  my  coun- 
tiy  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  V*  Orontas 
owned  it  « After  that,"  continued  Cyrus, 
«when  you  again  became  sensible  of  your 
want  of  power,  did  not  you  fly  to  the  ^  altar  of 
Diana,  profess  repentance,  and  having  pre- 
vailed with  me,  give  me  again  your  faith,  and 
received  mine?"  Thia  also  Orontas  con- 
lessed.  "What  injury,  then,"  says  Cyrus, 
*<  have  I  done  you,  that  you  should  now,  for  the 


iTitw  »f/rtr  t»w  Of(rr*e.  Bors^  eommt  1$  procea  d* 
Orvmte  avoit  f  j*g»t  would  have  bean  ai  proper  a 
trantlatioB  of  these  words,  as  eomme  U  ehoa*  s*§uit 
patsM^in  D*AbIancourt. 

9  TouTor  x«f .  rs<  in  this  place  is  not  desifned  to  in- 
troduce a  reason  for  what  precedes,  but  to  enforce  what 
fbllows,  as  in  Homer, 

AvTi|«r«9r«f  iym  T»ti  V  NMf*(,«ff»  ^«(im, 

D*Ablanconrt  has  rendered  virn*^**  i^*}  uwmi  in  the 
same  sentence,  pour  m'aecompagnar, 

•  E»-ii  ^1.  1  have  translated  this  as  If  Xenopbon  had 
■aid  fsriirn  i\,  in  which  lenae  <»-•!  Si  seems  to  answer 
better  to  irfmrtr  ittv.  Hutcbinion  has  said  paattafuam, 
which  has  no  relation  to^n'mam.  I  think  dmiiic  would 
have  been  better. 

«  Aig<»  *K»iiw.  Hutchinson,  In  hlsannotatkms  upon 
the  Institution  of  Cyrus,  has  brought  several  authori- 
ties to  prove,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  pledge 
their  faith  by  giving  their  right  hands,  which  to  be  sure 
is  true ;  but  the  custom  was  also  observed  by  all  na- 
tions, and  by  the  Greeks,  so  early  as  in  Uomer*a  days, 
as  we  learn  from  Nestor's  speech  to  the  Greek  com- 
manders, 

Which  1  need  not  tranalate.  because  Ovid  has  almost 

taie  tt  for  me : 
JwrOf  Fidtt  ubi  Mtnc,  eommitaaqua  dm§ra  daxtrm  7 
ilri  r\»  T^i  'AfTi^ifcf  3 «/««».  Htttcbioion  isof  opln< 


third  time,  be  found  endeavouring  to  betray 
mel"  Orontaa  saying  that  he  was  not  pro- 
voked to  it  by  any  injury,  Cyrus  continued, 
*«  You  own  then  you  have  wronged  me  1" 
"  I  am  under  a  neceseity  of  owning  it,"  replied 
Orontaa :  upon  which  Cyrus  asked  him  agaio» 
»*  Can  you  yet  be  an  enemy  to  my  brother,  and 
a  friend  to  me  ?"  **  Though  I  should,"  saya 
Orontas,  «  O  Cyrus !  you  will  never  think 
me  BO." 

Hereupon,  Cyras  said  to  those  who  were 
present,  « Such  are  the  actions  of  this  man 
and  such  hia  words:"  at  the  same  time,  de- 
siring the  opinion  of  Clearchua,  who  delivered 
it  as  follows ;  «« My  advice  is,  that  this  man 
be  forthwith  put  to  death,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  no  longer  be  under  a  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  his  practices,  but  have  leisure,  be- 
ing freed  ^  from  him,  to  do  good  to  thoee  who 
deaire  to  be  our  friends :"  after  which,  upon 
declaring  the  reat  were  unanimous  in  thia 
advice,  they  all  rose  up,  and,  together  with 
hia  relatione,  by  order  of  Cyrus,  laid  hold  on  ^ 
Orontas*s  girdle,  aa  a  token  of  his  being  con- 


Ion,  that  this  must  be  the  altar  of  Diana  at  Ephesus : 
which  ro  me  seems  very  probable,  for  this  reason,  he- 
cause  that  altar  was  a  very  ancient  sanctoary  :  ao  an- 
cient that  Euslatblus,  in  bis  annotations  on  Dionyslus 
xtftnynmt^  says,  the  Amazons  being  pursued  by  Her- 
cules, and  flyinj(  to  this  altar,  were  protected  by  the 
religion  of  it.  As  the  Persians  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  tt  Is  no  wonder  they  had  a  respeot  for  the  altar 
of  Diana,  which  may  be  the  reason  why  they  spared 
Delus  and  Ephesus,  when  they  burned  all  the  other 
Greek  temples.  It  is  equally  certain  thia  could  not  be 
a  Penlan  altar,  if  what  Herodotus  says  be  true,  that 
the  Persians  erected  none  to  their  gods.  IMiougb  It  is 
certain  there  was  a  temple  in  Ecbatana  dedicated  to 
Diana,  under  the  name  of  Anitis ;  since  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  Artaxerzes  made  Aapasia  a  priestess  of  that 
goddess,  to  dlnppolnt  Darius,  rfc  'A^ T«^<toc  rue  iv  ■». 

/3«raroi(,  ifr 'Ai>«rTtiPK»^ev^i,  i»f»»  iwiSii^iw  mirtiw,  (rii* 

'Ara-M-inr. )  But,  as  Ecbatana  was  Ikr  distant  from 
the  government  of  Cyrus,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
Orontas  fled  to  that  temple  for  protection.  However, 
the  Persians  had  a  particular  respect  for  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  an  insunce  of  which  may  be  seen  In  Thur y- 
dldes,  where  we  find  Tissapbemes  oSbrlng  sacrifice  to 


•  Ti  »»Tk  Tovrav  ttwai.  This  addition  of  •«*«<  is  very 
conunon  in  all  the  Attic  writers.  Herodotus  has  also 
admitted  it  into  his  lohK  style:  thus  he  makes  Dania- 
raiua  say  to  Xerxes,  '£««»*  yt  «!»»•  evl'  »»  /mom><«xi- 
oi^« :  D*AbIancourt,  I  imagine,  found  some  difficulty  In 
this  passage,  for  he  has  left  it  out. 

1  KUBovr»  mi  J^wnff.  Hutchinson  baa  showed  from 
a  passage  In  Dlodorus  Stculna,  in  the  aflfbir  of  Chnride- 
mos,  who  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  Darios, 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Persians  to  lay  hold  on 
a  orimlnars  girdle  when  they  condemued  hin  to  die. 
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dcmned ;  and  instantly  led  out  by  the  proper 
oflSoen ;  when,  although  in  that  dishonoarable 
axtnation,  thoae  who  used  to  prostrate  them- 
aaWes  before  him,  even  then  paid  him  the 
same  ^  Teneration,  though  they  knew  he  was 
leading  to  death.  He  was  carried  into  the 
tent  of  Artapates,  who  was  in  the  greatest 
trust  with  Gyros  of  any  of  his  sceptie-bearers ;  ^ 
ftom  wlneh  time,  no  one  ever  saw  Orontas 
either  ^  alive  or  dead^  nor  could  any  one  oer* 


1  TlforizirnTav.  Henee  it  appears,  that  tbia  cnitom 
of  adoratfcm  %ra«  not  only  oMd  bj  aabjeeta  to  tba  kiogi 
of  Portia,  but  bj  rabjoeta  of  aa  iofrrior  dofree  to  thoaa 
of  a  superior.  We  have  the  whole  ceremouia)  in  Hero- 
dotus ;  if  two  PerBiaoi  uf  equal  degreo  met,  layi  he. 
tbey  kiued  one  another's  month* ;  if  one  of  them  if 
aoiiMthinc  inferior  to  the  other,  he  Uaeee  bb  oheelE :  if 
Boeh  inlerkir,  be  fiOii  down  and  adotea  him.  When 
Alexander,  intoxicated  with  enecew,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  with  the  Macedonians  to  imitate  the  conquered 
^rsians  in  ibeir  servility,  Calistbene*  opposed  hhn  to 
hia  (kee,  with  a  spirit  beoominf  both  a  Greek  and  a 
philosopher;  bj  what  be  says  to  Alexander  opoo  that 
occasion,  we  find  that  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  the  first  of  all  mankind,  to  whom  adoration 
was  paid,  which  from  thence  was  looked  upon  as  a  dnty 
from  the  Medee  and  Pttiaiaas  to  hia  soeeesaors.  To  this 
day  the  Oreeka  call  the  eonpliiAeota  they  eand  one  to 
another  ir^erxvvii^aiTa,  adoriUioru. 

•  i:»nwTivx»».  Sceptres,  both  In  the  ancient  and 
modem  world,  are  ensigns  of  great  dignity.  All  an* 
thors  agree,  that  they  were  borne  by  the  kioffs  ef  Per- 
aia ;  upon  which  occasion,  I  cannot  help  transhiting  a 
fine  seuliment  made  use  of  by  the  first  Cyrus,  (ur  rather 
by  oar  author)  in  the  speech  he  makes  to  his  children ; 
-  Ton  are  fensiUe,"  says  he,  "  O  ObmbysesI  that  this 
foidea  sceptre  ia  not  the  support  of  the  empire,  but 
that  faithful  friends  aie  the  truest  and  securest  sceptre 

4^  kings,**  OiTb»  /*Ir  ovr  xai   7v,  i  Ks/«fivvi|,  Sti    ev  TeJ'i 

•XX*  «t  artrrs}  f  iXo«  r»i|«Yf  e«  jBit«-(X««r<»  aXs^trrors* 
sai  mr^mK»«^mT99,  Thu  thought  dallust  has  parapbraa- 
ed  in  the  speech  of  Micipsa.  JVba  exeretttUt  tuque  tJU- 
gauri^  prtBsidia  regni  sunt,  verum  amiei.  Homer  givus 
all  his  Greek  commanders  sceptres ;  with  him  a  king  is 
9»nwvvx*t  i^mrtKivt,  wliich  Milton  has  rendered,  **  scep- 
tred kings."  By  this  passage  in  Xenophon,  we  find  that 
Persian  noblemen  were  also  distinguished  by  this  mark 
of  dignity.  However,  I  look  upon  the  rx^irTeuxa',  or 
soeptre-bearers,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  guard  attending 
upon  the  persons  of  the  Persian  kings,  sinoe  we  find  in 
Xenophon,  that  three  hundred  of  them,  richly  dressed, 
attended  the  first  Cyrus  upon  a  very  solemn  occasion, 

ipttwrro  tl  rtft  •WTO*  «-xi|rTOvx*<  xiBOc/tnAtJira*— i/t^i 

Tovf  rfissertevc.  D'Ablancourt  has  strangely  mistaken 
this  passage.  He  supposes  Artapates  to  have  been  one  of 
those  wboes  duty  it  was  to  carry  the  sceptre  of  Cyrus ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  fkir  to  censure  him,  without  qnot- 
mg  his  words,  *U'un  des  plus  fidelee  serviteurfl  de 
Cyrus,  d'entre  eeux  qui  portoient  son  sceptre." 

S  MiTi  Taur*  eurt  (&9Ttt  O^avriiv,  o«t«  rt^rtmr* 
tvin's  ninrvrt  lUtv.  Hutchinson  has  lol\  out  this  line  in 
bis  translation.  When  I  say  this,  I  desire  not  to  ha 
niatakan ;  1  am  eonviooed  that  his  leavinf  it  out  was 


tainly  relate  how  he  was  put  to  death,  though 
various  conjectures  were  made  about  it ;  nei. 
ther  was  it  ever  known  tbyt  any  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

VII.  Gyrus  next  proceeded  through  the 
country  of  Babylon,  and  after  completing 
twelve  parasangs  in  tbreo  days'  march,  re- 
viewed his  forces,  both  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians, in  a  plain,  about  midnight,  (expecting  the 
king  would  appear  the  next  morning,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  ready  to  give  him  battle,) 
giving  the  command  of  the  right  wing  to  Cle* 
archus,  and  that  of  the  left  to  Menon  the 
Thessalian,  while  he  himself  drew  op  his  own 
men.  After  the  review,  and  as  soon  as  the 
day  appeared,  there  came  deserters  from  the 
great  king,  bringing  an  account  of  his  army  to 
Cyrus,  who  thereupon  called  together  the  gen- 
erals and  captains  of  tbb  Greeks,  and  advised 
with  them  concerning  the  order  of  battle ;  at 
the  sauM  time  encouraging  them  by  the  fol- 
lowing persuasions ;  *•  O  Greeks  I  it  is  not 
ftom  any  want  of  Barbarians,  that  I  make  use 
of  you  as  my  auxiliaries,  but,  because  I  look 
upon  you  as  superior  to  great  numbers  of  them; 
for  that  reason  I  have  taken  you  also  into  my 
service :  show  *  yourselves  therefore  worthy  of 
that  liberty  you  .enjoy,  in  the  possession  of 
which  I  think  you  extremely  happy :  for  be  ^ 
^  assured  that  I  would  prefer  liberty  before  all 
things  I  possess,  with  the  addition  of  many 
others.    But,  that  you  may  understand  what 


owing  to  some  aooident;  for  be  ia  certainly  not,  like 
some  others,  a  shy  translator,  where  he  meets  with  a 
difficulty. 

These  ellipses,  as  well  in  prohibitions  as  in  exhortations, 
are  ufVen  to  be  met  with  in  the  host  authors,  particularly 
the  Attic  writers:  in  the  former  fuXsTreu,  or  sonoe* 
thing  like  it.  is  to  be  understood,  and  in  the  latter  'i<«», 
or  sometliing  equivalent  to  it;  and  as  owmg  leads  to  the 
ellipsis  in  exhortations,  so  Mnnat  leads  to  it  in  prohibit 
tions ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  we  find  in  Homer, 
where  Sarpedon  says  to  Hector, 

Mnw^t  <ic  i^trt  Kirov  aXorri  jntrayf  e«i, 
AvSfxri  ivffttvumv  kK»f  ««(  *viM»  >'<*'««'&(, 
where,  by  the  way,  the  dual  number  is  used  for  the 
plural,  which  is  not  uncommon. 

•  ES  -yif  trr*  an  tijv  jXiu^if *»r  iXot>ii|ir  fiv  srri  Zv  ■%• 
jrarTwv    sat    mXXmi'   xoKKturKmrim*.     CyfUS   With   grrst 

Judgment  expresses  himself  with  so  much  warmth  upon 
the  subject  of  liberty,  which  ho  knew  to  bo  the  rei^iing 
pansion  of  the  people  to  whom  be  addreitsos  bis  discourse. 
Whether  D*Ablanoourt  found  any  ditflculty  in  tbij  sen- 
tence, or  whether  ho  was  afraid  of  ofllending  the  tender 
ears  of  his  nsonarch  with  the  harshness  of  it,  I  know 
not  ;  but  so  it  is.  that  he  has  Iol\  out  every  sylloblo  of 
this  period. 

Y 
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kind  of  combat  yoa  ore  going  to  engage  in,  I 
shall  explain  it  to  yoo.  Their  nnmben  are 
great,  and  they*  come  on  with  mighty  ahoata, 
which- if  yoa  can  withstand,  for  the  rest,  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  think  what  kind  of  men  yoa 
will  find  our  country  produces.  But  you  are 
1  soldiers ;  behsTe  yoorseWes  with  brarery,  and, 
if  any  one  of  yoo  desire  to  return  home,  I  will 
take  care  to  send  him  back  the  enrj  of  his 
country ;  but  I  am  confident  that  my  behariour 
will  engage  many  of  you  rather  to  follow  my 
fortunes  than  return  home.'' 

Gaulites,  a  banish^  Samian,  a  man  of  fide- 
lity to  Cyrus,  being  present,  spoke  thus :  «  It  is 
said  by  some,  O  Cyrus!  that  you  promise 
many  things  now,  because  you  are  in  such  im- 
minent danger,  which,  upon  any  success,  yoo 
will  not  remember ;  and  by  others,  that,  though 
you  should  remember  your  promises,  and  d<»- 
■ire  to  perform  them,  it  wiU  not  be  in  your 
power."  Cyrus  then  replied ;  •»  Gentlemen  ! 
my  ^  paternal  kingdom  to  the  south,  reaches  as 
£ur  as  those  climates  that  are  oninhabitable 
through  heat,  and  the  north,  as  ftr  as  those 


I  Avtfiirtvfv/*»9 1»  Mv^fvv  9vTmv.  Tbts Opposition  be- 
tween mw^fmwi  and  mvifK  Is  finely  Bupportad  in  Hero- 
dotus, where  he  sajt  that  Leonidaa  and  hit  four  thou- 
sand Greeks,  having  repulted  the  Fenians  in  aeveral 
attacks  at  Thermopjrlc,  made  it  plain  to  all  the  world 
that  they  were  many  men  but  (bw  soldiers,  inK»9  jiroiiw 

—tri  iroXX«i  /tiv  Siv^fmwtt  tUv,lKty9*  ti  mviftg:  I  am  apt 

to  think  our  author  had  that  passage  of  Herodotus  in 
his  eye  upon  this  oeeaaion.  This  oppoaitton  is  preserred 
In  Latin  by  k^mints  sc  virt,  of  which  Hutchinson  and 
Leanclavius  have  very  properly  taken  advantage  in 
rendering  this  passage.  I  imagine  D*Ablaneoart  thought 
his  language  would  not  supportthts  distinction,  having 
left  out  the  whole  passage :  but  T  do  not  see  why  the  op- 
position which  his  language  allows  between  dtt  k^mmet 
and  du  soliatt^  might  not  have  encouraged  him  to  at- 
tempt it.  There  is  a  tine  instance  of  that  opposition  in 
a  very  beantifiil.  though  a  very  partial  writer  of  his  na- 
tion, Father  D'Orieans,  where,  speaking  of  the  French 
army  at  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Creey^  he  says, 
U»  FrancoU  tnoUnt  b*a*eoup  dt  trtuptt  et  point  d*ar- 
MM,  grmul  muUitude  d*komtM*  tC  pen  dt  toldtUt,  d§s 
reU  a  Itnr  l«es,  tt  point  do  ekefa, 

*  *H  «f  X4  n  wmTfitm.  Plutarch  has  given  us  the  sab- 
Btacce  of  a  most  magnificent  letter,  written  by  Cyrus 
to  the  LacedBmonlans,  desiring  their  assistance  against 
his  brother ;  he  there  tells  them,  that**  if  the  men  they 
send  him  are  foot  he  will  give  them  horses ;  if  hoise- 
men,  chariots ;  if  they  have  country  houses,  he  will  give 
them  villages;  if  villages,  cities;  and  that  they  shall  re- 
ceive their  pay  by  measure,  and  not  by  tale.**  oTf  i^^ 

m^iS^C  ixv  n  myftvf  fX***',  »■(/»•('  t*v  it  *m/»»t  'iXiif 

•rir5«*.  This  letter  seems  to  be  full  of  the  same  eas- 
tern Fast  with  the  speeeh  Cyrus  makes  to  the  Oreeki 
nponthisoccasloB 


that  are  so  through  cold :  ereiy  thing  between  is 
under  the  government  of  my  brother's  friends ; 
and  if  we  conquer,  it  becomes  me  to  put  yoo, 
who  are  my  friends,  in  possession  of  it :  so  that 
I  am  under  no  apprehenaion,  if  we  succeed, 
lest  I  should  not  have  enough  to  bestow  on 
each  of  my  friends :  I  only  fear,  lest  I  should 
not  have  friends  enough,  on  whom  to  bestow 
it ;  but  to  each  of  you  Greeks,  besides  what  I 
have  mentioned,  I  promise  a  crown  of  gold." 
Hereopon,  the  ofilcers  espoused  his  cause  with 
greater  alacrity,  and  made  their  report  to  the 
rest ;  after  which,  the  Greek  generals,  and  some 
of  the  private  men,,  came  to  him  to  know  what 
they  had  to  expect,  if  they  were  victorious ;  all 
whom  he  sent  away  big  with  hopes,  and  all  who 
were  admitted,  advised  him  not  to  engage  per- 
sonally, but  to  stand  in  the  rear.  Clearchos 
himself  put  this  question  to  him :  «<  Are  you 
of  opinion,  O  Cyrus !  that  your  brother  will 
haxard  a  battle  1"  «  Certainly,"  answered  Cy- 
rus:« if  he  is  the  son  of  Darius  and  Parysatts, 
and  my  brother,  I  ahall  never  obtain  all  this 
without  a  stroke." 

While  the  soldiers  were  accomplishing  them- 
selves for  the  action,  the  number  of  the  Greeks 
was  found  to  amount  to  ten  thousand  four 
hundred  3  heavy-armed  men,  and  two  thousand 
four  hundred  targeteers :  and  that  of  the  Bar- 
barians in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  about  ^  twenty  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  The  enemy's  army  was 
said  to  consist  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  two  hundred  chariots  armed  with 
scythes,  besides  six  thousand  horse,  under  the 
command  of  ArtagerMs,  all  which  were  drawn 
up  before  the  king,  whose  army  was  com- 
manded by  four  generals,  commanders  and 
leaders,  Abroeomas,  Tissaphemes,  Gobryas, 
and  Arbaeea,  who  had  each  the  command  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men :  but  of  this  num- 
ber, nine  hundred  thousand  only  were  present 


s  Ao-wif.  Arwtf  is  Uken  in  the  same  sense  Soidas 
gives  It,  n  T«5i«,  that  is  «r»»rT»i,  which  is  very  prop- 
erly explained  by  the  scholiast  upon  these  words  of  Ho- 
mer, 

-K|aTt|iit  rri'xis  mrwtrTm^v 

by  *ii£*y  WxiTMv,  heavy-armed  men. 

*  *Af ^ara  tftwuvn99f».  Xeoophon,  in  his  Cyropvdia, 
ascribes  the  invention  of  these  chariots  armed  with 
scythes  to  the  first  Cyrus ;  though  Diodorus  SIcutus, 
from  Cteaias,  says  Ninus  had  greater  numbers  of  them 
in  hisezpeditlon  against  the  Bactrians:  It  isceruin  they 
were  not  in  use  in  the  Trojan  war,  for  which  reason 
Arrian  in  his  Tactics,  opposes  iffmrm  T^mtzk  to  nif . 
ri«&,as  hs  does^^A.*  to  tfiwmv^fif. 
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ftt  the  battle,  together  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  chariots  armed  with  seythee;  for  Abro- 
comasy  coming  out  of  Phcenicia,  anriTed  five 
days  af\er  the  action.  This  was  the  account 
the  deserters  gave  to  Cyrus  before  the  battle, 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  prison- 
ers. From  thence  Cyrus,  in  one  day's  march, 
made  three  parasangs,  all  his  forces,  both 
Greeka  and  Barbarians,  marching  in  order  of 
hattle:  because  he  expected  the  king  would 
fight  that  day ;  for,  in  the  middle  of  their 
march,  there  was  a  trench  cut  five  fathom 
broad  and  three  deep,  extending  twelve  para- 
sang^  upwards,  traversing  the  plain  as  far  as 
the  wall  of  Media.  In  this  plain  are  four^ 
canals  derived  from  the  river  Tigris;  being 
each  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  deep 
enough  for  barges  laden  with  com  to  sail  there- 
in :  they  fSUI  into  the  Euphrates,  and  are  dis- 
tant from  one  another  one  parasang,  having 
bridges  over  them. 

The  great  king  hearing  Cyrus  was  marching 
against  him,  immediately  caused  a  trench  to  be 
made  (by  way  of  fortification)  near  the  Euph- 
rates :  close  to  which,  also,  there  was  a  narrow 
pass,  through  which  Cyrus  and  hb  army  march- 
ed and  came  within  the  trench ;  when,  finding 
the  king  did  not  engage  that  day,  by  the  many 
tracks  that  appeared  both  of  horses  and  men 
which  were  retreated,  he  sent  for  Silanus,  the 
soothsayer  of  Ambracia,  and,  agreeable  to  his 
promise,  gave  him  three  thousand  daricks,  be- 
cause the  eleventh  day  before  that,  when  he 
was  oflering  sacrifice,  he  told  Cyms,  the  king 
would  not  fight  within  ten  days ;  upon  which, 
Cyrus  said,  « If  he  does  not  fight  within  that 
time,  he  will  not  fight  at  all ;  and  if  what  you 
say  proves  true,  I  will  give  you  ^  ten  talents." 
Since,  therefore,  the  king  had  sofiered  the 
army  of  Cyrus  to  march  through  this  pass  un- 


t  At  Stmfv%$s  kiri  T«3  Ttyfnr9f  wlrm/fv  fitvTmt.  At- 

rlan  ditlto  vtry  mucb  from  our  sntbor,  in  relstton  to 
theae  eanali ;  he  aayi,  that  the  level  of  the  Tif  tie  to 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  Euphrates,  and  conae- 
quently  all  the  eanala  that  run  fVom  the  one  to  the  other, 
are  derived  from  the  Euphrates,  and  fall  into  the  Tixrit. 
In  thto  he  la  supported  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  say 
that  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  melts  upon  the  hills  of 
Armenia,  the  Euphrates  would  overflow  the  adjacent 
country,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  cut  great  nnmben  of 
canals  to  receive  and  circulate  this  increase  of  water  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  distribute  that  of  the 
NUe. 

•  Aiiti»T«x»rTii.  By  this  It  appears,  as  Hntctalnson 
baa  observed,  that  three  thousand  daricks,  and  ten  tal 
eats,  were  of  cqaal  value.   See  note  S,  pegs  IW. 


molested,  both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  concluded 
that  he  had  given  over  all  thoughts  of  fighting : 
so  that  the  next  day  Cyrus'  marched  with  less 
circumspection ;  and  the  third  day  rode  on  his 
car,  very  few  marching  before  him  in  their 
ranks ;  great  part  of  the  soldiers  observed  no 
order,  many  of  their  arms  being  carried  in  wag- 
gons and  upon  sumpter  horses.  ^^ 

VIII.  It  was  now  about  the  time  of  day ,3 
when  the  market  ia  usually  crowded,  the  army 
being  near  the  place  where  they  proposed  to 
encamp,  when  Patagyes,  a  Persian,  one  of 
those  whom  Cyrus  most  confided  in,  was  seen 
riding  towards  them  full  speed,  his  horse  all  in 
a  sweat,  and  he  calling  to  eveiy  one  he  met, 
both  in  his  own  language,  and  in  Greek,  that 
the  king  was  at  hand  with  a  vast  army,  march- 
ing in  order  of  battle;  which  occasioned  a 
general  confusion  among  the  Greeks,  all  ex- 
pecting he  would  charge  them,  before  they  had 
put  themselves  in  order:  but  Cyras  leaping 
from  his  car,  put  on  his  corslet,  then  mounting 
his  horse,  took  his  javelins  in  his  hand,  ordered 
all  the  rest  to  arm,  and  every  man  to  take  his 
poet :  by  virtue  of  which  command  they  quickly 
formed  themselves,  Clearchus  on  the  right 
wing  close  to  the  Euphrates,  next  to  him 
Proxenus,  and  after  him  the  rest :  Menon  and 
his  men  were  posted  on  the  left  of  the  Greek 
army.  Of  the  Barbarians,  a  thousand  Paphla- 
gonian  horse,  with  the  Greek  targeteers,  stood 
next  to  Clearchus  on  the  right :  upon  the  left 
Ariaeus,  Cyrus's  lieutenant-general,  was  placed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Barbarianss*  they  had  large 
corslets,  and  cuirasses,  and  all  of  them  helmeta 
but  Cyrus,  who  placed  himself  in  the  centre 
with  six  hundred  horse,  and  stood  ready  for 
the  charge,  with  his  head  unarmed :  4  in  which 


•  Aft^t  myfkv  wKn^o»r»9.  It  Is  very  common  with 
the  Greek  authors  to  denote  the  time  of  the  day  by  the 
employment  of  It ;  thui  inei  Xvx»«v  mpkg  to  often  used 
by  Dionysius  Hallcarnaasensis  to  signify  the  evening, 
and  kfi^l  jrxif ^0urar  mytfkw,  as  Kttster  has  proved  in  hto 
notes  upon  Buldas,  what  they  called  the  third  hour, 
tbat  is,  nine  o*clock  with  us.  Possibly  wKti^tuv  uyof  » 
may  not  improperly  be  rendered  in  Englmh  Pull  Change. 
There  to  a  very  partteular  description  of  the  evening 
in  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  says  he  hung  upon  the 
wild  flg-tree,  till  Charybdto  had  cast  up  hto  raft,  which 
appeared  at  the  time  when  the  Judge  left  the  bench  to 
go  to  aupper, 

*Kftt(  i*iwi  fofvor  6vi|f  jtyof l|5i»  ■virrii, 

Kftv»9  fiiKia  irtKKk  S*xm^»ftt9mv  »I2^i|»v, 
T^fitf  fit  rmy$  levf ■  Xa«v|8l««c  Jgit««»*«l. 
4  Atytrmt  tt  ««i  tovc  «xxe«f  lUfrmt  ^iKmi(  vmTf  utpm* 
KmTs  iv  rm  ro\J|»«  lisi((»^««i«i<v.«D*AblaBCOartbasls(l 
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manDor,  they  lay,  it  U  alio  euatomaiy  for  the 
'  rest  of  the  Peraiana  to  ezpoae  themaeLTea  in  a 
day  of  action  :  all  the  horsea  in  Cyrua'a  army 
bad  both  frontleta  and  breaat-platea,  and  the 
horsemen  Greek  aworda.   - 

It  was  now  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  no 
enemy  waayet  to  be  aeen;  but  ^  in  the  after- 
noon there  appeared  a  doat  like  a  white  cloud 
which  not  long  after  spread  itself  like  a  dark- 
ness over  the  plain !  when  they  drew  nearer, 
the  braxen  armour  flashed,  and  their  apears  and 
ranks  appeared,  having  on  their  left  a  body  of 
horse  armed  in  white  corslets,  (said  to  be  com- 
manded by  Tissaphemea,)  and  followed  by 
thoae  with  ^  Persian,  bucklers,  besides  heavy- 
armed  men  with  wooden  shields,  reaching  down 
to  their  feet,  (said  to  be  Egyptians)  and  other 
horse,  and  archers,  all  which  marched  3  accord- 


out  all  this,  unleH  be  denned  that  ttlou  la  etstnmt 
dt$  PtratM  should  be  taken  for  a  tranaiation  of  It.  I 
have  said  that  Cyrus  $tood  raady  for  the  ekarg*  v'Uk 
hit  head  vnarmed,  and  not  A«r«,  In  which  1  have  dif- 
fered from  all  the  translators,  but  am  supported  by  Bria- 
aenlas,  who  in  bis  third  book  do  Rogno  Poroarutn,  from 
whom  Huichinson  has  taken  his  whole  annotation  up- 
on this  paasafe,  is  of  opinion,  which  he  proves  from 
Herodutufl,  that  both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  of  the  Persians, 
though  they  had  no  helmets  In  a  day  of  battle,  wore 
however  tiaras  upon  their  heads.  This  Is  confirmed 
by  Pluurch,  who  says,  that  In  ibia  battle  the  tiara  of 
CyrM  foil  from  Mo  hood.  Besides,  V">>^c,  which  is  the 
word  our  author  uses  upon  this  occasion,  has  a  visible 
relation  to  what  goea  before ;  after  he  has  said,  there* 
fore,  ihat  the  six  hundred  horse  had  all  helmets  hut 
Cyrus,  when  he  adds  that  he  had  1^>x.4»  m*  iif9«x.^v, 
he  does  not  mean  that  be  stood  with  his  bead  bare,  bnt 
that  he  had  no  helmet:  in  the  same  manner  when  Ar- 
rian  calls  the  light-armed  men  i^^ixovr,  ho  does  not 
mean  they  were  naked,  but  that  they  hsd  neither  cors- 
lets, shield*,  greaves,  or  helmets,  which  the  reader 
will  pee  in  his  own  words  in  note  6,  page  167. 

t  Hfix*  l\  ^liXn  iyivtT^.  Hutchinson  quotes  upon 
this  occasion  a  passage  out  of  Dio  Chrysostomus,  in 
III  which  he  divides  the  day  into  five  parte:  1.  «■#«*.  B. 

ir9te»v  :  tbia  division  of  the  day  perfectly  agrees  with 
that  of  Xenophon:  and,aa  trKn^twm  ky«t»  is  the  mid- 
dle l>our  between  the  morning  and  noon,  so  Jftxn  ivill 
l»e  the  middle  hour  between  that  and  the  evening,  that 
Is,  fhrne  o'clock. 

Ifarpocration.  1'his  kind  of  buckler  is  also  mentioned 
by  liomer  in  the  following  verse, 

TJ!  *■  trim  ra»e(  tugv^ytfiv  insrsXa^^iirev  %}^^t 

where  £ustaihlusezplaina>'ff^«  by  mo-vi^ic  TUfTt%»i 
fx  Kvyjiv  Persian  bucklers  made  of  wickers. 

%  K4rs  i^vif.  This  seeuis  to  have  Been  customary 
among  U>e  Persians:  for  we  find  in  Herodotus,  that  In 
the  prodiffions  aruiy  with  which  Xerxes  Invaded 
OraecA,  each  nation  was  drawn  sp  by  Itsolf,  xsr»  i^vm 


ing  to  their  reapectife  oountries,  each  nation 
being  drawn  up  in  a  ^  solid  oblong  square ;  and 
before  them  were  disposed,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  another,  chariots  armed  with 
scythes  fixed  aslant  at  the  axle-trees,  with 
othera  under  the  ^  body  of  the  chariot,  pointing 
downwarda,  that  so  they  might  cut  asunder 
every  thing  they  encountered,  by  driving  them 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks  to  break  them ; 
but  it  now  appeared  that  Cyrus  was  greatly 
mistaken  when  he  exhorted  the  Greeks  to 
withstand  the  ehouts  of  the  Barbarians;  for 
they  did  not  come  on  with  shouts,  but  as 
silently  and  quietly  aa  possible,  and  in  an 
equal  and  alow  march.  Here  Cyrus  riding 
along  the  ranks  with  Pigres  the  interpreter, 
and  three  or  four  others,  commanded  Clearchua 
to  bring  hia  men  oppoaite  to  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  (becauae  the  king  was  there,)  saying, 
<*  If  we  break  that,  our  work  is  done  ;*'  but 
Clearchua  observing  their  centre,  and  under- 
standing from  Cyrus  that  the  king  was  beyond 
the  left  wing  of  the  Greek  army,  (for  the  king 
was  so  much  superior  in  number,  that,  when 
he  stood  in  the  centre  of  his  own  army  he  .waa 
beyond  the  left  wing  to  that  of  Cyrus,)  Clear- 
chua, I  say,  would  not,  however,  be  prevjaiied 
on  to  withdraw  his  right  from  the  river,  fearing 
to  be  surrounded  on  both  sides  ;  but  answered 
Cyrus,  he  would  take  care  all  should  go  well. 
Now  the  Barbarians  came  regularly  on ;  and 
the  Greek  army  standing  on  the  same  ground, 
the  ranks  were  formed  as  the  men  came  up ; 
in  the  meantime,  Cyrus  riding  at  a  small  dis- 
tance before  the  ranks,  surveying  both  the 
enemy's  army  and  his  own,  was  observed  by 
Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  who  rode  up  to  him» 
and  asked  whether  he  bad  any  thing  to  com- 
mand :  Cyrus,  stopping  his  horse,  ordered  hint 


4  Ev  irXaii«-iM.  Aa  jrxairiov  and  ■■\»»*i»»  are  dieposi- 
tlons  often  mentioned  by  Xenophon  and  other  Greek 
authors,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  the  diflerenre  l-e- 
tween  them.    They  are  thus  defined  by  Arrian  in  his 

Tactics,  vX.«<r«ev  OM^x^iTMi,  iverar  sr^ ^(  vxrac  tx( 
jrXivf »(  rKfATM^ifrsi  ti;  tv  JTifOftiiicii  T%^ft»■^^'  jrKtv. 
•^lev  {f,  ?rai»  iv  TtTf»ymvm  T^\f»»Tt  nvTo   reuro  vfi.'i^, 

(rather  i^«x5m  :)  so  that  irxainev  la  an  oblong  square, 
and  irx<v5*ov  nn  equilateral  square.  Had  D'Abiancnurt 
attended  to  this,  he  would  not  have  translated  i*  r^xi. 
«-««,  attc  autant  do  front  quo  do  hautour. 

•  T»i  ToTf  it^etif.  The  grammarians  derive  fic<i5f 
from  f  i^of  oc,  because  both  the  9v<exo?,  the  ciiRriotper, 
and  the  w»em&irns^the  soldiers, snt  in  the  boily  of  the 
cliariot.  This  bint  may  be  of  use  to  hisiorical  painter*, 
who  oftentimes  place  the  cliariotoer  upon  a  seat  by 
blnaelf  in  the  modern  way* 
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to  l«t  tihem  all  know,  that  the  ^  Mciifioes  and 
victims  promiM  sncocsa.  | 

While  be  was  saying  this,  npon  hearing  a  ' 
noise  running  through  the  ranks,  he  asked  him  | 
what  meant  iti  Xenophon  answered,  that; 
the  word  was  now  giving  for  the  second ; 
time ;  Gyrus,  wondering  who  should  give  | 
it,  asked  him  what  the  word  was :  the 
other  replied,  « ^  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and 
victory  ;"  Cyrus  replied,  «<  I  aooept  it,  let  that 
be  the  word,"  after  which,  he  immediately  re- 
turned to  his  post,  and  the  two  armies  being 
now  within  three  or  fonr  stadia  of  each  other,  3 
the  Greeks  sung  the  pean,  and  began  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy  ;  but  the  motion  eoea- 
aioning  a  small  ^  fluctuatioo  in  the  line  of  battle, 
those  who  were  left  behind^  hastened  their 
march,  and  at  once  gave  a  general  ^  shout,  as 
their  custom  is  when  they  invoke  the  god  of 
war,  and  all  ran  forward,  striking  their  shields 
with  their  pikes  (as  some  say)  to  frighten  the 
enemy's  horses :  so  that,  before  the  Barbarians 
came  within  reach  of  their  darts,  they  turned 
their  horses  and  fled,  but  the  Greeks  pursued 
them  as  fast  as  they  could,  calling  out  to  one 
another  not  to  run,  but  to  follow  in  their  ranks; 
some  of  the  chariots  were  borne  through  their 
oym  people  without  .their  charioteers,  others 
through  the  Greeks,  some  of  whom,  seeing 
them  coming,  ^  divided ;  while   others,  being 


1  Tk  Ufk  »»i  T»  T^uytm,  The  iMt  of  these  properly 
slgnifles,  victimi,  though  I  em  teniible  the  first  te  ■ome- 
times  taken  also  fbr  i<e«7«;  bat  In  this  place  I  should 
rather  think  it  means  some  reltgioas  rites,  opon  which 
conjectures  were  formed  of  Aitnre  events. 

*z»\jt  XMTiif  u»l  Nixn.  Dion  Cassius  tells  as,  that 
at  the  battle  of  Pliililpiti,  Brutus*8  word  was  iKiv^tftm, 
lih^Hat ;  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  Cesar's  word  was 
*Af  ««f irif  9t%%T»T»^  VwM  vietrix ;  and  tiiat  of Pompey, 
'Hfaxxinc  avi»Nre(,  Htrcules  invictus, 

*'EjrMtin^o¥ tl'EKKnvn.  Achilles, sfUr be hss slaitt 
nerior,iiay8  thus  to  bis  men.  In  Homer, 

whence  the  Greek  Scholiast  observes,  that  the  ancienta 
sung  two  pteant;  the  first  before  the  battle,  to  Mars; 
and  itic  second  after  it  to  ApoUo. 

«'E?ixv;(et«t>{  Ti  T>j«  c»x«>'yof.  This  expression  is 
celebrated  by  Demetrius  Phalerens,  as  an  instance  of  the 
beauty  wUich  metapliors  give,  when  they  descend  from 
greater  things  to  smaller. 

»*E\iX<^eHr*.     ^SXiKiv^  iiript>vnf»»  w9Kt/»*nCf.     Hesy- 

chius.  From  thence  comes  ix«A.i^».  I  am  at  a  loss  fo 
guess  what  D*Ablancourt  means  by  translating  this, 
comme  on  fait  dun*  Its  soltwmU**  d»  Mart. 

•  0»  Ji,  ijrii  a-fSi^oiiip,  Ivruvn.  Hutchinsou  has  era* 
ploy«d  his  whole  annotation  upon  this  passage,  in  show- 
ing that  et  ;i  in  this  place  signiflas  tiitk,  which  to  be 


amased,  like  spectators  in  the  ^  Hippodrome, 
were  taken  unawares,  but  even  these  were 
reported  to  have  received  no  harm,  neither 
was  there  any  other  Greek  hurt  in  the  action, 
except  one  upon  the  lefWing,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  wounded  by  an  arrow. 

Cyrus  seeing  the  Greeks  victorious  on  their 
side,  rejoiced  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
already  worshipped  as  king  by  those  about  him; 
however,  he  was  not  so  far  transported  as  to 
leave  his  post,  and  join  in  the  pursuit:  but, 
keeping  his  six  hundred  horse  in  a  body, 
observed  the  king's  motions,  well  knowing  that 
he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Persian  army , 
9  for  in  all  Barbarian  armies,  the  generals  ovet 
place  themselves  in  the  centre,  looking  upon 
that  post  as  the  safest,  on  each  side  of  which 


sure  is  so;  hut  he  has  said  nothing  of  n  much  greatoi 
difficulty  that  occurs  in  it.  If  we  are  to  read  Irrrnvn  \n 
this  place,  as  all  the  translators  have  rendered  it,  the 
sense  will  be,  that  when  the  Greeks  saw  the  chariots 
coming  towards  them,  they  stood  still,  which  surely  was 
not  the  way  to  avoid  them.  I  find  in  Leunc1avius*s 
edition  the  word  ^<  rrAvr*  In  the  margin,  and  also  in  the 
Eton  manuscript,  quoted  by  Hutchinson  in  hisaddenda, 
though  neither  of  them  have  followed  it  in  their  trans* 
latlons,  or  said  any  thing  to  su pport  it ;  however,  I  make 
no  doubt  hut  this  Is  the  proper  reading,  and  then  the 
sense  will  be  very  plain :  the  Greeks  avoided  the  chari 
ots,  by  dividing.  This  Is  oonArmed  by  a  passage  in 
Arrian  which  ftilly  explains  that  before  us.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela,  or,  as  he  will  have  it,of  Gaugamela,  Da- 
rius had  placed  before  his  left  wing  one  hundred  of 
these  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  which  proved  of  do 
greater  effect  than  those  of  Artaxerxea;  for  Alexan- 
der, who  was  upon  the  right  of  his  own  army,  and 
consequently  opposite  to  the  chariots,  had  ordered  his 
men  to  divide,  when  they  saw  them  coming,  whidi 
they  did  accordingly,  and  by  that  means  reodered  them 
ineffectual.  But  the  words  of  Arrian  are  the  best  com- 
ment upon  this  psasage,  which  it  is  probable  he  had  in 

view,  •m  it  A  KMi  l««fiartr»  iik  rmw  rm'^tmv'  ^<ir%or 

v'Xv  Iwirtt^t/tm.    This  word  is  used  also  by  Homer 
to  signify  the  place  where  the  chariots  ran  the  lists : 

At  tlie  battle  of  Thorium,  where  Sylla  defeated  Arche- 
laiu,  one  of  the  generals  of  Hlthrtdaies,  the  Romnn 
soldiers  treated  these  cbarlols  armed  with  8cyth<is,  with 
so  great  contempt,  that  after  the  first  which  were  sent 
against  them  had  proved  Ineffectual,  as  if  they  had  been 
spectators  of  a  chariot  race,  they  called  out  for  mo  e 

kKKm  firevv,  as  PlUtarch  SS}^,  •t:..  $tm^aTiv  «*  Tmi( 
da«Tf fN»r(  lwifSf9fitm$(M 

ri  M^rvr  Ji>'evrTe.  Tbtts  Arrian  telhi  us  that  Darins 
placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  Persia  i 
the  reason  of  which  custom,  he  says,  Xenopbon  as 
signs  in  the  passage  now  1>e(bre  us. 
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their  strength  is  eqaally  divided ;  and  if  they 
have  occasion  to  give  out  any  orders,  they  are 
received  in  half  the  time  by  the  army.  The 
kingt  therefore,  being  at  that  time  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  own  battle,  was,  however,  beyond  the 
left  wing  of  Gyrus  ;  and,  when  he  saw  none 
opposed  him  in  front,  nor  any  motion  made  to 
charge  the  troops  that  were  drawn  up  before 
him,  he  wheeled  to  the  left  in  order  to  sur- 
round their  army ;  whereupon  Cyrus,  fearing 
he  should  get  behind  him,  and  cut  off  the  Greeks, 
advanced  against  the  king,  and  charging  with 
his  six  hundred  horse,  broke  those  who  were 
drawn  up  before  him,  put  the  six  thousand  men 
to  flight,  and,  as  they  say,  killed  A^rtaxerses, 
their  commander,  with  his  own  hand. 

These  being  broken,  and  the  six  hundred 
belonging  to  Cyrus  dispersed  in  the  pursuit, 
very  few  were  left  about  him,  and  those  almost 
all  persons  who  used  to  eat  at  his  table  :  how- 
ever, upon  I  discovering  the  king  properly 
attended,  and  unable  to  contain  himself,  im- 
mediately cried  out,  « I  see  the  man !"  then  ran 
furiously  at  him,  and  striking  him  on  the  breast, 
wounded  him  through  his  corslet  (as  Ctesias 
the  physician  says,  who  affirms  that  he  cured 
the  wound,)  having,  while  he  was  giving  the 
blow,  received  a  wound  under  the  eye,  from 
somebody,  who  threw  a  javelin  at  him  with 
great  force;  at  the  same  time,  the  king  and 
Cyrus  engaged  hand  to  hand,  and  those  about 
them,  in  defence  of  each.  In  this  action  Ctesias 
(who  was  with  the  king,)  informs  us  how  many 
fell  on  his  side ;  on  the  other,  Cyrus  himself 
was  killed,  and  eight  of  his  most  considerable 
friends  ^  lay  dead  upon  him.     When  Artapates, 


» I  cannot  help  trantlatinf  a  very  fine  paeiafe  In  Plu- 
tarch, In  his  Life  of  Artazerzes,  where  he  ezcoset  him* 
aelf  for  not  entering  into  the  detail  of  this  battle,  be- 
cause Xenophon  had  already  described  It  In  so  masterly 
a  style,  that  he  thinks  it  folly  to  attempt  it  after  him  ; 
he  says,  that  "many  authora  have  given  an  account  of 
ihit  memorable  action,  but  tbatXenophon  almost  shows 
it,  and,  by  the  clearness  of  his  ezpreailon,  makes  his 
reader  assist  with  emotion  at  every  Inciden  t  and  partake 
of  every  danger,  as  If  the  action  was  not  past  but  pre* 
Rent."  However,  that  I  may  neither  rob  Xenophon  of 
tie  praise  Plutarch  gives  him,  or  Plutarch  of  his  man- 
ner of  giving  it,  I  shall  transcribe  the  whole  passage : 

Ti)ir  St  M»X1v  (xii'mv,  says  Plutarch,  iroXA.Hy  ftt9  mirny- 
vaTi  rftiyfi»rt9fA(  ov  y^iytvnfttwiti^mKKm  ytrtftiw^tt^  i^tm 
rqr  iirsf  y'li«r,evx  i^Tt  roSv  ixeyro;  iw$^nyittr^»t^  wKiiv 

Sra  TMv  K^iMv  xo^ev.    The  ssms  author  calls  the  pisce 
where  this  battle  was  fought  Cunaza. 
•  Exinrre  ijr*  avTv.    I  am  SO  much  plesssd  with  the 


who  was  in  the  greatest  trust  with  Cyros  ef 
any  pf  his  sceptred  ministers,  saw  him  fitU,  they 
say,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  threw  him- 
self about  him ;  when  (as  some  say)  the  king 
ordered  him  to  be  slain  upon  the  body  of 
Cyrus ;  though  others  assert,  that,  drawing  his 
scimitar,  he  slew  himself;  for  he  wore  a 
golden  scimitar,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  which  are  worn  by  the  most  con- 
siderable Persians;  and  was  held  in  great 
eeteem  by  Cyrus,  both  for  his  affection  and 
fidelity. 

IX.    Thus  died  Cyrus !  a  man  universally 
acknowledged  by  those  who  were  well  acquaint- 
ed srith  him,  to  have  been,  of  all  the  Persians 
since  the  ancient  Cyrus,  endued  with  the  most 
princely  qualities,  and  the  most  worthy  of  em- 
pire.   First,  while   he  was  yet   a  child,  and 
educated  with  his  brother,  and  other  children, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  superior  to  them  all  in 
all  things.    For  all  the  children  of  the  great 
men  in  Persia  are  brought  up  3  at  court,  where 
they  have  an    opportunity  of  learning   great 
modesty,  and  where  nothing  immodest  is  ever         v^ 
heard  or  seen.     There  the  children  have  con-         ^ 
stantly  before  their  eyes  those  who  are  honour-        ^ 
ed  and  disgraced  by  tbe  king,  and  hear  the  rea-       jF 
sons  of  both ;  so  that,  while  they  are  children,     -^ 
they  presently  learn  to  command  as  well  as  to      '."^ 
obey.      Cyrus   was   observed   to   have   more 
docility  than   any  of  his  years,  and  to  show 
more  submission  to  those  of  an  advanced  age       ^^^ 
than  any  other  children,  though  of  a  condition       l\ 
inferior  to  his  4)wn.     He  was  also  observed  to       ,.-' 
excel  not  only  in  his  love  of  horses,  but  in  his  p,  '^ 
management  of  them ;  and  in  those  exercises  )  ^ : 
that  relate  to  war,  such  as  archery  and  lancing  .v,  ."^ 
of  darts,  they  found  him  the  most  desirous  to^    . 
learn,   and    the   most    indefatigable.      Whenj  \- 
in    the   flower   of   his   age,   he   was,   of   all  ^ ' 
others,  the  fondest  of   hunting,  and  in  hunt- 
ing,   of   danger:    and    once,    when    a    bear* 
rushed  upon  him,  he  did  not  decline  the  en- 
counter, but   closed  with    her,  and    was  torn 
from  his  horse,  when  he  received  those  wounds. 


ill  1 1 

-J 


reason  D*Ablancourt  gives  for  not  translating  tnese 
words,  that  I  mutt  mention  it ;  he  says.  It  Gree  dit,  qui 
tt  Jlrtnt  tout  tuer  tur  /«t,  mait  ctla  tat  repttttntuitt 
dant  ttn  ttcgt,  ttfazeit  ittoin  dt  etttt  expression  U 
diz  ligntt  aprtt.  There  is  a  frankness  in  thli  acknowl- 
edgement  that  has  more  merit  In  it  than  tbe  best  trani- 
latlon. 

s  £v  T«?c  fiartKtmf  dvfmtf  wmiitvivrmt.     Literally  at 

the  door  of  the  king,  concerning  which,  see  note  H, 
page  178. 
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of  which  fan  ever  wore  the  Bcara :  at  last  he  i 
killed  the  bear,  and  the  person  that  ran  to  his 
assistancoi  be  made  a  happy  man  in  the  eyes  of 
all  that  knew  him. 

When  he  was  sent  by  his  father  governor  of 
Lydia,  the  greater  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia, 
and  was  deelared  general  of  all  those  who  are 
obliged  to  assemble  in  the  plain  of  Castolas, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  show,  that,  if  he 
entered  into  a  league,  engaged  in  a  contract,  or 
made  a  promise,  his  greatest  care  was  never  to 
deceive ;  for  wliich  reason,  both  the  cities  that 
belonged  to  his  governmoDt,  and  private  men, 
placed  a  confidence  in  him.  And  if  any  one 
had  been  his  enemy,  and  Gyms  had  made  peace 
with  him,  he  was  under  no  apprehension  of 
suffering  by  a  violation  of  it.  So  that  when 
he  made  war  against  Tissaphemes,  all  the 
cities,  besides  Miletus,  willingly  declared  for 
him  ;  and  these  were  afraid  of  him,  because  he 
would  not  desert  their  banished  citizens;  for 
be  showed  by  his  actions,  as  well  as  his  words, 
that  after  he  had  once  given  them  assurance  of 
his  friendship,  he  would  never  abandon  them, 
though  their  number  should  yet  diminish,  and 
their  condition  be  yet  impaired.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  outpdo 
his  friends  in  good  and  his  enemies  in  ill  offices ; 
and  it  was  reported,  that  he  wished  to  live  so 
long,  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  them  both,  in 
1  returning  both.  There  was  no  one  man,  there- 
fore, of  our  time,  to  whom  such  numbers  of 
people  were  ambitious  of  delivering  up  their 
fortunes,  their  cities,  and  their  persons. 

Neither  can  it  he  said  that  be  suffered  male- 
factors and  robbers  to  triumph ;  for  to  these 
he  was  of  all  men  the  most  inexorable.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  such  men  in 
the  great  roads  deprived  of  their  feet,  their 
hands,  and  their  eyes;  so  that  any  person, 
whether  Greek  or  Barbarian,  might  travel 
whithersoever  he  pleased,  and  with  what- 
soever he  pleased,  through  the  country  under 
his    command,  and    provided   he   did   no  in- 


I  Axigo^ir«(.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  x).<g»«>»Mi, 
tn  thb  place,  tlgnUlea  to  reward  and  to  revenge,  both 
which  eignlflcBtioDs  this  word  admiu  of.  *AK»^^Vi 
^•k^itx  >«!  »»Tir»rti.  Hesjrchlos  xftivi'rbMt  is  used  in 
the  Bsme  manner  bj  Tbacydides,  where  Hermocrates 
of  Syracuse  tells  the  Inhahiunti  of  Biclly,  rU  $Z  »»i 

%m*9(  fffirTM  ig  irev  afir^  ti/ivveuM'^a,  whero  »ftvv9v* 

/M^«  is  thus  explained  by  the  Greek  Schuiiast,  iitthv^* 

$»i  T«»»  iv  n)/»«^ij»»  i)k.i»Ci*  nvr-i  «ji  la-i  )«»K?v,  it»i  it" 


jury,  be  sure  of  receiving  none.  It  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  he  honoured,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  those  who^islinguishcd  them- 
selves in  arms.  His  first  expedition  was 
against  the  Pisidians  and  Mysiana,  which  he 
commanded  in  person;  and  those  whom  he 
observed  forward  to  expose  themselves,  he 
appointed  governors  over  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  distinguished  them  by  other  presents ; 
so  that^  brave  men  were  looked  upon  as  most 
fortunate,  and  cowards  as  deserving  to  be  their 
slaves;  for  which  reason, great  numbers  pre- 
aented  themselves  to  danger,  where  they  ex- 
pected Cyrus  would  take  notice  of  them. 

As  for  justice,  if  any  person  was  remarkable 
for  a  particular  regard  to  it,  his  chief  care  was, 
that  such  a  one  should  enjoy  a  gpeater  afiluence  / 
than  those  who  aimed  at  ralaing  their  fortunes  V 
by  unjust  means.     Among  many  other  instan-  ' 
ces,  therefore,  of  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion, this  was  one,  that  he  had  an  army  which 
truly  deserved  that  name,  for  the  officers  did 
not  come  to  him  from  countries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  for  gain,  but  because  they  were 
sensible  that  a  ready  obedience  to  Cyrus's  com- 
mands was  of  greater  advantage  to  them  than 
their  monthly  pay ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  one  was     . 
punctual  in  execution  of  his  orders,  he  never  suf-     / 
fbred  his  diligence  to  go  unrewarded ;  for  which     • 
reason,  it  is  said,  that  Cyrus  was  the  best  serv- 
ed of  any  prince  in  all  his  enterprises.    If  he 
observed  any  governor  of  a  province  joining  the 
most  exact  economy   vrith   juatice,  improving 
his  country,  and  increasing  his  revenue,  he  never 
took  any  share  of  these  advantages  to  himself, 
but  added  more  to  them :  so  that  they  labour- 
ed with  cheerfulneas,  enriched  themselves  with 
confidence,  and  never  concealed  their  posses- 
sions from  Cyrus,  who  was  never  known  to 
envy  those  who  owned  themselves  to  be  rich ;  r 
but  endeavoured  to  moke  use  of  the  riches  of  j 
all  who  concealed  them.     It  is  univcrally  ac-  > 
knowledged,  that  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  art  of  cultivating  those  of  his  friends, 
whofte  good-will  (o  him  he  was  assured  of,  and 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  proper  instruments  tp 
assist  him  in  accomplishing  any  t!iing  he  pro- 


T»«f  tl  «ax«v(*  StvK»v(  TOWTw  »giov«r5t(i.   D'A^'IsnCUUrt 

has  not  taken  the  least  notice  of  tliose  lines  in  his  trans- 
lation :  If  the  reader  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
comparing  his  version  with  the  original  in  this  character 
of  Cyras,  he  will  find  many  omissions,  as  well  as 
I  strange  llterties. 
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posed ;  as  an  acknowledgment  for  which,  he 
endeavoured  to  show  himself  a  most  powerful 
assistant  to  them  in  every  thing  he  found  they 
desired. 

As,  upon  many  accounts,  he  received,  in  my 
opinion,  more  presents  than  any  one  man  ;  so, 
of  all  men  living,  he  distributed  them  to  his 
friends  with  the  greatest  generosity,  and  in 
this  distribution  consulted  both  the  taste  and 
the  wants  of  every  one.  And  as  for  those 
ornaments  of  his  person  that  were  presented  to 
him,  either  as  of  use  in  war,  or  embellishments 
to  dress,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  sense 
of  them,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
wear  them  all,  but  that  he  looked  upon  a  prince's 
friends,  when  richly  dressed,  as  his  greatest 
ornament.  However,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  that,  being  of  greater  ability  than 
his  friends,  Jie  should  out-do  them  in  the  mag- 
nificence  of  his  favours ;  but  (hat  he  should 
surpass  them  in  his  care  and  his  earnestness 
to  oblige,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  worthy  of 
admiration.  He .  frequently  sent  his  friends 
small  1  vessels,  half-full  of  wine,  when  he  re- 
ceived any  that  was  remarkably  good,  letting 
them  know,  that  he  had  not  for  a  long  time 
tasted  any  that  was  more  delicious;  besides 
which,  he  also  frequently  sent  them  half-geese, 
and  half-loaves,  Am,  ordering  the  person  who 
carried  them  to  say,  Cyrus  liked  these  things, 
for  which  reason  he  desires  you  also  to  taste 
of  them.  Where  forage  was  very  scarce,  and 
he,  by  the  number  and  care  of  his  servants, 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  supplied  with  it, 
he  sent  to  his  friends,  desiring  they  would  give 
the  horses  that  were  for  their  own  riding  their 
share  of  it,  to  the  end  they  might  not  be  oppres- 
sed with  hunger,  when  they  carried  his  friends. 
When  he  appeared  in  public  upon  any  occa- 
sion, where  he  knew  many  people  would  have 
their  eyes  upon  him,  he  used  to  call  his  friends 
to   him,  and   affected  to  discourse^  earnestly 


wai  a  wine  vesacl. 

a  ^Era^cui»t*KoytTT:  HutchinMo  hAB  rendered  this 
pracibuj  de  rebut  sermomm  kabebat^wMch  l8,no  doubt, 
t>-e  Renerul  sente  of  tlio  Greek  word,  but  doe*  not,  in 
my  opinion,  explain  that  which  our  author  hai  given  it 
in  this  place.  The  suhject  of  the  discourse  between 
Cynis  and  his  friends  was  of  little  consequence ;  to  let 
t*>e  spectators  know  bow  much  lie  honoured  tliem,  his 
manner  of  conversing  with  them  could  only  do  it;  and, 
nil  o-a-^bTif  sisrniAflfl  earnestness  in  the  manner  of  tpeak- 
inj,  r.8  well  as  the  aerlousnees  of  the  subject,  I  thoafht 


[book  I. 

with  them,  that  he  might  show  whom  he  / 
honoured.  So  that,  by  all  I  have  heard,  n^  // 
man,  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Baiiwrians,  evef  r 
deserved  more  esteem  from  his  subjects  4 
This,  among  others,  is  a  remarkable  instance  : 
no  one  ever  deserted  from  Cyrus,  though  a 
subject,  to  the  king:  Orontas  alone  attempted 
it,3  yet  he  soon  found,  that  the  person  on 
whose  fidelity  he  depended,  was  more  a  friend 
to  Cyrus  than  to  him.  Many  who  had  been 
most  in  favour  with  Cyrus,  came  over  to  him 
from  the  .king,  after  the  war  bi^ko  out  between 
them,  with  this  expectation,  that  in  the  service 
of  Cyrus  their  merit  would  be  more  worthily 
rewarded  than  in  that  of  the  king.  What  hap- 
pened also  to  him,  at  his  death,  made  it  evi- 
dent, that  he  was  not  only  himself  a  good  man, 
but  that  he  knew  how  to  make  choice  of  those 
who  were  faithful, affectionate,  and  constant; 
even  when  he  was  killed,  all  his  friends  and 
his  4  favourites  died  fighting  for  him,  except 
Arisus,  who,  being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  horse  on  the  left  wing,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Cyrus  was  killed,  fled  with  all  that 
body  which  was  under  his  command. 

X.  When  Cyrus  was  dead,  his  head  and 
right  hand  were  cut  off  upon  the  spot,  and  the 
king,  with  his  men,-  in  the  pursuit,  broke  into 
his  camp ;  while  those  with  Arisus  no  longer 
made  a  stand,  but  fled  through  their  own 
camp  to  their  former  post,  which  was  said  to 
be  four  parasangs  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  king,  with  his  forces,  among  many  other 
things,  took  Cyrus's  mistress,  a^  Phocean,  who 


proper  to  give  it  that  sense  in  the  translation.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  practice  ofsome  persons  of  quality 
in  Scotland,  when  King  Charles  th«  First  made  n  pro- 
gress thither :  my  Lord  Clarendon  snye  that  in  order 
to  render  themselves  considerable  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  they  used  to  whisper  the  king  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  though  the  subject  of  those  whinpers 
was  often  of  very  little  consequence.  I  have  known 
some  men  of  gullanlry  so  happy  in  this  practice,  that, 
upon  no  other  foundation  than  the  art  of  whispering 
trifles,  they  have  been  thought  to  be  well  with  won}en 
of  distinction,  which  possibly  was  nil  they  aimed  at. 

s  Oure;  i\  jcc.  The  Latin  translators  have  render- 
ed this  parenthesis,  as  if  •ur«(  related  lo  the  king,  for 
which,  I  think,  there  is  no  foandation.  I  have  under- 
stood it  of  Orontas,  who  intrusted  a  person,  in  whom  lie 
thought  be  might  conAde,  with  liis  letter  to  the  king 
but  soon  (bund,  to  his  cost,  that  he  was  more  attaclied 
to  Cyras  than  to  him. 
4  ZvrTeiM-i^ei.  Properly  those  who  eat  at  his  table 
■  Tiiv  «»KHJfa.  As  this  favonrite  mistress  of  Cyrn^ 
was  afterwards  very  near  being  the  cause  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Persian  empire,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
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EIPtTDTTTOTT  Or  CTTtUS. 


S: 


iktn  by   i 

■i    tllii'    flMfH 


^f  tbciic  who  Vi 

lcj«l   •dtne  ^^'    ^' 

di»]  nal    (!; 

TTK^n  anti  11  M  ,„.,  V-* 

^  I  from  one  nnolKcr^  pufeuing  tlu^ 

■  J.  uhif.  w**rt!  opposilc  t^  them,  »«  il"  Lhi*y 
!.  J  J  c  liniNl  a  ciimplctu  ifinlury ;  eimi  the  kin;^'* 
troops  ptuntti^rini^  Ihe  cuiAp  of  the  Grc^cks,  as 
if  tlirv  also  h«il  )»Kr*n  t*/«ety  wh*?re  virtoriouju 
"^^  V     y^eri*   infiinnfil  that  th« 

r(?  amonj^  their  bogpft', 
^.    !Ui   hi-    i^idti,    hrard  from  Titsii* 
I  i I  th*;  Greeks   hiiJ   put  those  befcifa 

them  la  jligbt,  tud  weri?^  gone  forward  in  tho 

pmw  ibiiieQtont  of  Hor.  gh*  nus  nf  FbixvH  in  lnnio.  (the 
timtJuv^eilf  «f  M*tmiUr>^,s  aud  thn  daiiifJiiUnr  of  ll^Mnu- 
tfM««.   '  *''  '  #»  tnuvh 

itiltii.:  .1  ,rf  |,r.f,, 

nUM  I'  ^<  <1  iJic 

ffiMl  IVt«rr|c«it  wJbu  w«a  HI  ixivrti  robrhriitcii  for  thuw 
■OMai|rA»bllll»ltla.  Aflmt  th«  d*iftlb  nf  (>ru«,  aim  »»■ 
UllwMKMd-', 

hkn  Ibr  Wr,  ii.     .    ,       ■ 

tnttfttrnf  tt)  itfM  nrtywru  whtrii,  ii  iKi'r'Ftiw^  ii   wmi  ruvunrt' 

•r}  iyt  iha  •a»«f«ur  to  i^*k  4^«mi^   IW>v*iir  uf  i)4«i  kluf, 


nJini-  tn  itte  oM  Bmbjf- 


ha   <uD-i 


1..  ,. .„.    ^  n>m  Gb»cr^ct]  to 

viTL*  fc»nraril   fluoJiJ,  and   wnm-d   tl^af>lvl^J  ta 
||  ••rt.iri  (!,..fr  r«ar;  upan  wliicK  tlie  Grt^fks  ^ 
AtiiA  put  ihi!m*t'lve*  tn  a  poAlurft 
"  ""iv,    and  rcctiivt'i  bim.     How- 
riot  Btivaiifp   *hul  way ;  bnt 

hti  nirn  bai:k  tht!  lauie  wnj,  tnk^iig  ukug  with 
hiifi  tbcMw  who  had  d<?icrt«»fl  ttt  I  bit  Gret-ki 
durvfj^g  tt^o  fu^tiorvn.  stm]  slUo  Tissapbemi!!!^  witli 
bi«  force*  ;  for  Tkmphffmctt  did  not  Hy  at  tlso 
5r«t  or9»(«tp  but  p«tMlnled  wiiit  hi«  hi>nie, 
where  the  Greek  targetecrn  were  |u>^irrli  quite 
as  far  as  the  ri^^r.  However^,  in  brcokifig 
throu^i  he  kiU«d  noon  vf  tht«'tr  men.  hni  I  he 


ditdfT  fitrttt  lftitclil»«.m  lti»  trAttilatin;?  thh.  1  ofiw  wilFi 

him  Ihftl,  «*Hj'fi^4iklt,  tb«  «eii«b  be  I,  '<i 
gitOiiriLl  MifiiNi  111  t(j»»  w*4|4,  <»«  hri  ]i 

rhlU«NE1'l     \'y-r-..r.,,.,      ■     ,,.      1..r     r  I ,  .• .  ■  , 

ho     htt»    '  M 


•It' 


had  ihft^rni  ih>\l  f»UfLu('  Uti;  ^uniu_^'4  ^^ibh)-  tij-fti  *iiMMi  tip' 
IttMia  fit  ihi'tn.  w^rc  ctifUfft'd    in    |iui«uiiii:  ihoro;  and 


to  riifJ^.l   hliri.      Niiw  I  Ukvrv  il   will   U-  «mwrii,  ibiit  || 
wtft  latit  trmiturJn  ttut   ibo  C^mrkji  |  thttuprli    th^r  hnd   h««n 

■'■'■■' ■  '    "  "•■"1    ill  m 

%■,  4<  « W 

lur  titi»iu  iu  fMiM«  about,  i<i  onkF  tn*  ipwt   thviit- 
11  priapftT  pcMilur*  t4]  |«etfiT«i   ktm,    ThU  motion 

Ol  Jm'KI^  «t)iOU(  lu  iCf«l¥Q  liui^  tlllftOlJrT  'ti   'UfliDIl    ilvivcfjhaJ 

b]r  iklji  vprsr  in  Unayi^r^ 

"Oi  V  t3>.tK*X^tftv ...,__    *-  _     ,^ 

madi)  U«tt  of  b;  ttlff  Kii:   .  :  v»«r««^ 

/4irai;aLll'|«ii'««  'liXttff^*.,  it  K  Wtlil  (oleiUU  no  t  Ultf  liold 


"I    rnduMi  huT  th»  tijwi  oV  Hwvm  i|iiM.litiita ;  i  aim  given  it  Ibtf  misb  ■ 
I  lie  fuiim  irt  cbti  lt*f  Kltft^M^  fbr  thiti  i»  flt»         •  'M  ^»  ^-viPfj  ^ir  «f  « 
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wtb  .ilMii  wwdb  aaci  daitib  Bpithniwr  of 
A«DDhi^Ali0  iinwimadfti  li^  teipDteM%4»d  is 
iRH'^  ^  ^^  aboiigft  fveal  eoMliwt  Offwi 
this  ftfunftffff  TiiMphiiP#%  ■  thissfiMSi'  m 
«Hiii^i«  «C  liM  dkwiiTOniig^.  4iip»rtf  j^  iitei 
ooniiiig  to  tba  «»n|i  oi  «hft  ^InriB^iNiad  4iM 
king  thera,  and  itlintef .  tMr  fofoti^  lhiar.ad« 
vanced  aad  praaenUy  came  oppoiite  to  tho  left 
of  the  Greeks,  wIm  being  afraid  Uiey  ahoold 
attack  their  wiog,  by  wheeling  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  annoy  them  on  both  eidee,  they 
reaolTed  to  open  that  wing,  and  oorer  the  nar 
with  the  river*  While  they  wen  oonsnlting 
upon  this,  the  king  '  marched  by  them,  and 
draw  up  hie  army  opponte  to  thein  in  the 
aeme  order  in  which  he  fint  engaged :  where- 
upon, the  Greeks,  seeing  they  draw  near  in 
ord^  of  battle,  again  snng  the  paan,  and  went 
on  with  much  mora  alaerity  than  before ;  but 
the  Barbarians  did  not  stay  to  receive  them, 
having  fled  sooner  than  the  first  time  to  a  vil- 
lage, where  they  were  pursued  by  the  Greeks, 
who  halted  there:  for  there  vfis  an  eminence 
above  the  village,  upon  which,  the  king's  forces 
faced  about  He  had  ko  foot  with  him,  but 
the  hill  was  covered  with  horse,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  not  poerible  for  the  Cheeks 
to  see  what  was  doing.  However,  they  said 
they  saw  the  royal  ensign  there,  which  was  a 
*  golden  eagle  with  ito  wings  extended,  resting 


t  AtmrrmvTtf.  Thif  if  the  word  eontaoded  for  in  note 
6,  p.  180.  The  motfcm  made  by  the  Oreekf  to  let  l^na- 
phernef  and  hii  men  poM  throng  their  body,  upon  thi« 
oeeaeion,  it  the  aame  they  then  made  to  lot  the  chariou 
pan  throvf  h  tfien. 

rut*  Tir»  9»*'»rr'".  *•»•■»•*•  *c«  I  hare  translated  thia 
panage,  as  if  there  waa  a  comma  after  jrnf  ■m«4'«^<vo(. 
which  I  hare  rendered  **  marohing  by  them,**  a  ai^ifi* 
cation  very  common  to  tlie  word;  for  Xenophoa  does 
net  aay  that  the  Greeka  did  actnally  open  their  wing ; 
bnt  that,  while  they  were  coualtinf  about  doing  lo,  the 
king  draw  np  bis  army  against  theirs,  vpoo  which  the 
Oreeks  advanced  to  attack  him:  this  I  do  out  ■nder- 
stand  how  they  conld  well  do,  wiiile  Uie  enemy  was 
upon  their  flank ;  but,  if  we  suppose  the  king  snarehed 
by  them,  and  drew  np  apoa  the  same  gifmnd,  aad  in 
the  same  disposition  in  Kriiieb  he  first  caoM  on.  we  may 
easily  understand  how  the  Greeks,  by  facing  aboat 
again,  might  pnt  themselves  again  la  a  poatare  te  at> 
tack  him.  And  this  seems  to  agree  very  wall  wHh  their 
parsaing  the  kiag*s  tieops  to  a  village,  which  parsnit 
led  them  to  some  distance  ftvm  their  camp,  since  they 
made  it  a  matter  of  consaltAtion,  whether  they  shoald 
send  for  their  baggage,  or  retam  thither. 

S  AiTO*  TirM  Xfvnvv  twi  cwT«w«*ar«ra|itMv.  Ithilric, 

Uatobinaoa  has  beau  very  happy  in  sabatitntiag  (vers* 


«pmi.»iapett«  WJna  ih 
toiwypdsthem,  Ike  hotse  ^uillid  1^  hiU,  not 
IB  a  h^^  hat  «>me  rotming  ono  wayr  m^ 
•NttOMMtfiei^  Jiswwer,  ths  »hiU  was  denrod 
of  them  by  dsgraeg,  ami  •Hast«hoy  alt  left  H, 
0MHsh«adidJwtBMsik4if  the  UU-iritii  Us 
amo,  hat  Mth««ttha  foot  of  it,4Mat  Lyaitte 
thogymriM— ,  and  aaolher,  irilh  ofders  to  m- 
oonnoitre  the  place,  and  make  their  npofti 
Lyctus  rode  op  the  hill,  and,  having  viewed  it, 
brought  word  that  the  enemy  fled  in  all  haste. 
Hereupon  the  Greeks  halted,  (it  being  near 
sun-set)  and  lying  under  their  arms,  rested 
themselves :  in  the  meantime  wondering  that 
neither  Cynu  appeared,  nor  any  one  from  him» 
not  knowing  he  was  dead,  but  imagined  that 
he  was  either  led  away  by  the  pursuit,  or  had 
rode  Ibrwufd  to  possess  himself  of  some  post: 
they  consulted   among  themselves. 


for  gvA.«v,  bnt  then  I  do  not  see  what  »»*  wtKrnf  has  to 
do  here,  unless  it  is  sappoeed  to  signify  a  shield  upon 
which  the  eagle  rested;  however,  I  cannot  think  Xeno« 
phon  saidMrvv  twt  jriXruf,  ««-«  fvrrcw  MvsrflT«/tt«f •»,  and 

if  ffjrf  tttK-ms  is  to  be  changed  into  ir*  itmxtow  as  Lsim* 
olevias  win  have  it.  It  wiO  be  visiMy  a  margiwl  expla- 
nation of  trt  (vrTM.  Xeaopbon,  in  hb  Institution  of 
Oyrns,  tells  as,  that  the  ensign  of  the  first  Cyras  was  a 
golden  eagle  upon  a  spear,  with  its  wings  extended, 
which,  he  says,  still  continues  to  be  the  ensign  of  the 
Per^n  kfafgs,  and  which  w«  find  by  Cnrtins  ceotinnea 
to  be  so,  as  long  as  the  Perska  empire  subsistsd.  The  j 
description  Xew^phon  gives  ns  of  this  eagle,  comes  so  I 
very  near  to  that  given  by  Dion  Ousius  ef  the  Roman  ! 
eagle,  and  also  to  the  representation  of  it  apon  Trajan*a 
pillar,  that  one  auy  reasonably  oaodude  the  RoBMne  ' 
received  theirs  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  world. 
I  own  it  Is  very  probeble  that  the  Komans  had  an  ea^ 
for  theb  enaign  before  the  battle  in  whioh  the  first 
Cyras  defoated  Orwsns,  and  In  which  Xenophon  aayu 
he  had  an  eagle  for  his  ensign,  fiir  this  battle  was 
feagfat  in  the  first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad,  that  Is, 
about  the  iOSth  year  of  Home.  Indeed  the  earliest  men- 
tion I  can  find  ef  the  Bomaa  eagle.  Is  in  the  year  of 
Rome  fi99,  and  the  third  of  the  eighty-first  Olympiad, 
T.  Romilioa  aad  O.  Veturius  being  consols:  where 
Sieeius  Dentatus  tsBs  the  people,  that,  in  an  action  he 
there  mentions,  he  recovered  the  eAgie  from  the  enemy ; 
bat  it  must  be  owned  also,  that  it  is  there  spoken  of  as 
a  thing  already  established.  I  eay  this  to  show  the 
roistahe  of  some  leamsd  aaen,  who  have  mainulned 
that  Marina  was  the  first  who  introduoed  the  use  of 
this  ensign.  I  wHl  hasard  a  cwgecturo:  ft  is  this— Tf 
the  aoeount  given  by  Dionysins  Halicamasiensis  be 
true,  which  he  supports  by  so  many  probable  cirrum* 
staaeee,  that  Aneu,  after  the  destroetion  of  Troy,  came 
into  Italy,  and  built  Lavinium,  whose  inbahitantf  built 
Alba,  of  frhieh  the  elty  of  Rome  was  a  colony ;  if,  I  say, 
this  aeeeunt  be  as  true  as  it  Is  probable,  why  may  not 
^neaa  have  brought  this  ensign  wflh  him  IVom  the 
Bast  f  where  poesibly  it  nsight  have  been  In  use  long 
before  ths  aasjuist  ef  Oytus. 
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I.  Th«  OrMki,  kntaimtd  of  the  dfltth  of  Cyrni.  mnd  Attem*  deitgn  to  ratnrn  to  Ionia— Cloftrehvi  promlfei 
ArlMM  tht  omplra  of  Ponta— AftttorsM  order*  the  Greeke  tedeUvwnp their  amc,  to  attacked  by  then,  aed 
IUas.~II.  The  Oveeka  repair  to  Arhetia,and  hevkiff  eaterad  tof  >  eeafederacy,  take  cepaael  eoaceraiag 
their  rtara  Betting  forth  at  day-break,  they  arrive  la  the  cvealiif  at  1000  rUlafea,  and  Jodfe  that  the  klof  *a 
canp  !■  la  the  neighborhood— Clearehoileada  the  army  m  as  to  appear  neKher  to  eeek  nor  to  fear  a  con- 
ttet— At  anneet  they  oome  to  vUiagea  which  had  been  phindered  by  the  khig*a  troopa ;  and  paaalag  the  night 
In  a  etaie  of  nncetuiaty,  are  atnek  with  ftar,  whkh  a  etratagem  ef  deatehDa  iabdMi.^IIL  Artalcersei, 
lerrlied  at  tbeaadden  arrival  of  the  Greeka,  tende  ainhanadortu  treat  of  peate  theCteeka,  athkeenaaad, 
led  to  Tlllagee  abounding  la  provMone— Three  daya  aflerwarda  Tianphernea  la  aent  by  the  king  to  aak  them 
why  they  had  borne  anna  againat  him— Clearchna  retvna  a  tnie  and  aaffic\pnt  answer,  and  the  king  makea 
a  treaty  wkh  theOieeka.— IV.  Whilet  theGreeka  ate  In  ezpe<«atlon  of  Ttaaaphemea,  who  had  returned  10 
thekhig,theylbrMaiiBplciOMof  theoteeerltyof  AriM»-Oathe  antral  of  TlmapherMB  to  condoet  their 
march,  the  Gveeka,  anapeetiog  him  aim  of  tnalaeeiity,  begin  to  aHreh  aad  encaami  apart— Their  roou  daanl- 
bed,  ftom  ita  outeei  at  the  wall  at  Media  not  fkr  ftom  Babylon^The  cowardice  and  pretended  marei  of  the 
Penlaaa  are  noted,  and  the  king%  brother  ia  terrided  at  the  appearance  of  the  ronltitode  of  the  Greek  for- 
eee.— ▼.  The  Greeka  become  conflmmd  hi  their  aoaplelona  againat  the  Perriana ;  and  Olearehna,  In  a  confer- 
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and  twenty  cokmela— The  Greek  generala  made  priMnera,  and  the  cotonela  and  othen,  who  aeeompaaled 
them,  pat  to  death.— Arfasna  comei  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  demanda  a  anrrender  of  their  arma— Cleaner 
ntnraa  a  wnfmeBona  anawer,— TT.  The  ehameter  of  each  of  the  Htu  generala  deaerlbed,  namely,  that  of 
Olaarahaat  Pmenoa*  Menon,  Aglaa,  and  flaeralaa. 
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I.  In  tlM  fongomg  book  wo  hn^e  thowtk 
by  wbftt  mooin  Cyras  niaod  sn  amy  of  tho 
Gfooki,  when  lio  niarehod  ogainft  his  brother 
Artszerzes;  what  was  performed  during  his 
marohy  and  in  what  manner  the  battle  was 
fiMghts  hew  Gyios  was  kiUed;  and  the 
Cheeks,  thinking  Hiey  had  gamed  a  eompletft 
tfctory,  and  that  Cynis  was  aliTO,  retnnied  to 
their  camp,  and  betook  themtelTes  to  rsst 
As  soon  as  the  dsgr  appnwehed,  the  gnsMls, 
being  asssmUed,' wondered  mat  Oyms  nettner 
sent  them  any  orders,  nor  appeared  himself; 
resolved  therefore  to  collect  what  was  left  of 
Iheir  baggage,  and  armed  themselTes  to  move 
fammf^  in  order  to  join  Gyros;  b«t  Just  as 
they  were  on  the  point  of  marching,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sun  was  risen,  ^  Procles,  who  was 
governor  of  Tentliiania»  a  descendant  ftom 
Damaratns  the  Laeedsmonian,  and  CUns*  the 
son  of  'Tamos,  camfe  to  them,  and  declared 
that  Cyras  was  dead,  and  that  Aricus  had  left 
the  field,  and  was  retired,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Barbarians,  to  the  camp  they  had  left  the  day 
before ;  where  3  lie  said  he  would  stay  for  them 
that  day,  if  they  thought  fit  to  come ;  but  that 


t  OfmK^t.  TcatlmnU  wIm  a  dty  of  Mysla  fa  Aela 
Minor,  of  whieta  Proetas  wu  governor ;  be  was  dc 
•tended  fron  Daoiftratni,  one  of  the  kinp  of  8parta» 
wbo  wsi  dsprhred  of  his  Mafdoa  hj  hli  eollBefDe  Clao- 
BMnM;  upon  whkh  he  fled  to  Dmrlua  Hyitaspas,  wlio 
CDterUined  bin  wttk  great  oiagnMeeiict :  lie  mfterwmrdi 
attended  Xerxei  in  bin  expedition  to  Oreeee. 

•  T»M«.  He  was  of  Mempbis,  and  admiral  to  Cyrm; 
afker  hia  death,  be  aalled  with  his  fleet  to  Egypt,  and, 
bevinf  foroierly  conferred  eoaie  obHgatloBS  on  Pian- 

^Hlebaa.  who  was  tbea  king  of  that  eooatrf,  be  made 
^BO  doabt  of  bin  proteetfoa ;  bat  PssMmltichee,  fiNfet- 
tlag  all  oUigatleee,  as  well  as  the  lawn  of  flbspltalily, 
pet  Ms  to  death,  aad  eetaed  bin  fleet. 

•  Xmi  kiy»  trt  tmwth*  fuv  T^r  |^if «»  Vlf  •^ftilf  Iv 
•(T«»f •  »l  fuKk9t§p  \m»t9'  T$  fa  txHf  mwttwm*  e«»«  i'l  hmri- 

mt,  ntww$f  Hk^*,    All  tble  le  left  oat  by  D^AUeaceart 


Ao  Beit  he  should  return  to  Ionia,  whence  he 
came.  The  generals,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  hearing  this,  were  greatly  afflicted  :  and 
Clearchus  with  astonishment  said,  «  *  Would 
to  God  Cyras  was  alive !  but  since  he  is  dead, 
let  Arieue  know,  that  we  have  overoome  the 
king,  and,  as  you  sse,  meet  #idi  no  ftirdier 
resistance,  and  that,  if  yon  had  not  come,  we 
had  marched  against  the  king ;  at  the  same 
time,  assore  Aiiwus  from  us,  that,  if  hs  will 
come  hither,  we  will  place  him  on  the  throne ; 
for  those  who  gain  the  victory,  gain  with  it  a 
right  to  oommand."  After  he  had  said  this, 
he  direotly  sent  bock  die  nmaengeri^  together 
wMl  Cheirlsophus  the  Laeedsmonian,  and 
Menon  the  Thessalian;  for  Menon  himself 
desired  it,  he  being  a  friend  to  Arisus,  and 
engaged  tohasi  by  an  iutoiwuiss  of  hospilali*. 
ty*  Glosfchns  staid  tin  tfiey  retorned,  making 
provisions  as  well  as  he  could,  by  killing '  the 
oxen  and  assee  that  beleofsd  to  the  baggage ; 
and  instead  of  other  wood,  mod»  use  of  the 
aifows,  which  they  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  field  of  baUle,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
their  army  lay,  (and  which  the  Greeks  obliged 
tho  deserters  to  pull  out  of  the  ground,)  and 
also  of  the  Persian  bucklers,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian shields,  that  were  made  of  wood,  besides 
a  great  many  targets,  and   empty  waggons ; 


4  apiKa  ^1  r  xS(9t  ^r.  G^fXsv  {«  here  Joined  wfth 
an  iafinitive-BMod,  thontrh  in  an  optative  oenee.  In  eti 
these  phreaea  «etx«»,  or  the  lonie  v^fXov,  tg  not  an  ad- 
verb, whatever  the  gramnariane  aay,  »« or  iF^f  being 
alwaTavaderatood,  whieh  eonatmetion  of  the  phmee  ie 
80  true,  chat  one  of  them  ie  freqnentlf  ezpreaeed. 
Thos  Helea,  repmaeblng  Parte  fbr  bia  inglorious  beha- 
vioar  In  thedael  botwena  bin  and  Menetaue,  telle  hiai, 
HX«5fl(  i»  s-sKi^aw'  it  vf  fXtf  •wr*^'  iXfr^m, 
A*}(i  imfulftt^^Vt  ^^  '^'f  9rf«Tff  •«  ir«^if  f «». 

Maajr  other  ezamplea  may  be  given  fton  the  sane  as- 
tbor,  where  «*^  or  i>»i  le  espreeaed. 
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with  all  which  they  diwied  th«ir  victaals,  and 
in  thii  manner  tapported  themselves  that  day. 
It  was  now  ^  about  the  time  the  market  is 
generally  fuU,  when  the  heralds  arrived  with 
the  message  from  the  king  and  Tissaphernes, 
all  of  whom  were  Barbarians,  (except  Phali- 
BOS,  who  was  a  Greek,  and  happened  than  t« 
be  with  Tissaphemes,  by  whom  he  was  mach 
esteemed ;  for  he  pretended  to  understand  tac* 
tics  and  the  'exercise  of  arms)  who,  after 
assembling  together  the  Greek  commanders, 
said,  that  the  king,  since  he  had  gained  the 
▼ietory,  and  killed  Cyrus,  ordered  the  Greeks 
to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and,  repairing  to 
'oonrt,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  favourable 
terms  from  the  king.  The  Greeks  received 
this  with  much  indignation  \  however,  Clear- 
chua  said  no  more  to  them  than  that,  « It  was 
not  the  part  of  conquerors  to  deliver  up  their 
arms :  bu^**  addressing  himself  to  the  generals, 
u  do  you  make  the  best  and  most  becoming 
answer  you  can,  and  I  will  return  immedi- 
ately ;"  he  being  called  out  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants to  inspect  the  entraili  of  the  victim, 
which  he  was  then  o£Eering  up  in  sacrifice. 
Whereupon,  Cleanor  the  Arcadian,  the  oldest 
person  present,  made  answer,  «  They  would 
sooner  die  than  deliver  up  their  arms."  Then 
Proxenus  the  Theban,  said,  «I  wonder^  O 
Phalinus !  whether  the  king  demands  our  arms 


^  n»fl  wXnHvrmp  mytfiv,    8s6  DOte  3f  pSfS  187. 

•  OirxoiNiixiMf .  LennclavlDi  bat  trmnslated  this  gla- 
ilM0rim  p§ritmm^  whieta  I  cannot  think  to  proper  as 
spMa  mnda  j^wgumtH,  ia  HoMilasoa:  D'AMm- 
oaert  hss  artftUly  evaded  this  dUBtal^,  kgr  reaHpre 

hftndlwg  both  rSrrtft  rifTu^ite  r*  «•!  iwK$/t»xi»*  in 

thtte  general  wordi,  rmrt  militair§.  It  it  very  certain 
the  Bomsnt  took  many  tMngt.  both  la  elvfl  and  niHta- 
ry  aAlrs,  ftesi  the  Oresks,  bet  I  bellBve  the  gladtaas- 
riaa  sj^tctaolts  were  ia  vm  te  Ro»s,  before  thtjr  were 
heard  of  in  Greece ;  the  orifin  of  which  teema  to  have 
been  the  early  cuttom  In  uae  among  moat  nationt,  of 
saerlfldng  captives  to  the  maaet  of  great  generala,  Who 
wsrt  tfain  In  war.  Thus  Aeblllet  saertteea  twelve 
Tr^lant  to  the  manet  of  Fatroclot ;  aad  JBneas  aanla 
eaptivet  to  Blander,  to  be  tacriflced  at  the  funeral  of  bit 
ton  Patlat.  Valerlut  Haximnt  sayi,  that  M.  and  D. 
Bmtna  In  the  conanlahlpof  App.Olaiidfait  and  M.  Fvl- 
vies,  hoaottred  the  funeral  of  their  fiuher  with  a  giadi- 
alorlan  spectacle,  which  from  that  time  bsGaaM  fteqoent 
upon  these  oocaaiona  *,  bvt  this  was  smbj  yean  afler 
the  tlsN  oar  author  speaka  of,  whes  I  am  coa  vineed  the 
Greeks  had  never  heard  of  thess  spectMiss:  sty  leaaoa 
is,  that  whenever  aay  Greek  aether  oC  or  near  the  age* 
Xeaophon  lived  In,  speaki  of  lvx4fM»»fts.l  dase  say 
thsy  always  anderstaad  smsSsis  appofaitsd  to  teash 
siliitary  eiereltsfc 

•  *Mri  rkt  #arijLl«f  ^ifrnt.   8sa  isie  8,  paft  171. 


as  a  eonqneror,  or  as  a  friend  deairea  them  by 
way  of  present  1  I^  as  a  conqueror,  what 
occasion  has  he  to  demand  them  1  ^  Why  does 
he  not  rather  come  and  take  them  ?  If  he 
would  persuade  us  to  deliver  them,  say,  what 
are  the  soldiers  to  expect  in  return  lor  so  great 
an  obUgatioB?*'  Phaliaua  annrered,  "The 
king  looks  upon  himself  as  conqueror,  since  he 
has  killed  Cyrus ;  for  who  is  now  his  rival  in 
the  empire  1  He  looks  upon  you,  also,  as  hia 
property,  since  he  has  you  in  the  middle  of  his 
ooimtry,  surrounded  by  impassable  riven;  and 
can  bring  such  numbers  of  men  against  yon 
ihat,  though  be  delivered  them  up  to  you,  your 
strength  would  fail  you  before  you  could  pat 
them  all  to  death." 

After  him,  Xenophon,  a9  Athenian,  aaid,  N^ 
«  Ton  see,  0  Phalinus !  that  we  have  nothing 
now  to  depend  upon,  ^  but  our  anna,  and  our 
couragfs;  and  while  we  are  pasten  of  onr 
arms,  we  think  we  can  make  use  of  our  couragp 
also ;  bnt  that,  when  we  deliver  up  theae,  we 
deliver  up  our  penons  too ;  do  not  .therefeva 
expect  we  shall  deliver  up  the  only  adTantagea 
we  possess  {  on  the  cootimiy,  be  assured*  that 
with  these  we  axe  xesolved  to  fight  with  yon 
even  fot  those  you  are  in  possession  oV  Phfr 
linus,  hearing  this,  smiled,  and  aaid,  ^  «<  Young 
man !  indeed  you  seem  to  be  a  philoftopher. 


When  Zsnet  teat  to  Leenid^a  at  Themopyla  tfi  deliv- 
er up  hit  arms,  the  latter  bid  him  come  and  take  them, 
xmB\  /ttK^v,  aaya  he,  according  to  the  concise  style  ot 


•  «  H  '<rk»  Ami  4^r«.  'Afttn  Is  hwe  taken  ftv 
eonrage,  in  which  aeuae  it  iafirequenUy  used  by  the  best 
authors ;  in  thii  tense  Idomcneut  taysan  ambuscade  ia 
the  trial  of  atoTdier's  courage, 

In  thia  sente  alao  Virgil  aaya, 

— i>«{iM,  aavtrCiw  f«i#  ta  lP9t$  rtpiirU  1 
After  this,  I  believe,  it  wiU  be  allowed,  that  D*Ablaa- 
coart  does  not  give  the  aatbor*S  saase,  whan  he  says, 
tZMiMas  —t  nH*  uutnckptM^  fM  U*  mrwu$  H  te 
lik9rt$;  tojuatify  thia,hesaya  the  Greek  word  aigalftes 
Z«  vtrla,  thoegh  mftrii  in  thia  plaoa  aignifies  neither 
liberty  nor  vftrtoe. 

•  'a  9»m9t9%».  I  find  all  the  traaalatora  have  tendered 
this  in  the  saate  aiaaaer  I  have  done ;  thouab,  If  Ln- 
olaa*s  sceeant  of  our  author  be  tme,  that  la,  that  be  was 
above  aleely  yean  old  whea  be  died  { and  if,  eoeerdiaf 
to  Leerthu,  he  died  la  the  first  year  of  the  hundred 
and  fifth  Olyaspled,  he  saoat  have  beee  fifty,  at  least, 
at  the  tisM  of  this  eapsditloa :  which  I  assntion  fmrthe 
take  of  some  worthy  fsatlensa  «f  my  aequalotsace. 
who  wUI  not  bepsiry  to  fiada  ana  of  filly  trealed  se 
eyoaagBMa. 
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$Bd  apetk  haadtwady;  but*  befiere  me,  yon 
mn  miflUkeD,  if  you  imagine  that  your  courage 
trill  prevail  over  the  power  of  the  king."  How- 
ewer,  it  wae  reported^  that  others,  whose  xeeo- 
liitioD  began  to  fail,  said,  that,  as  they  had 
beea  tnie  to  Cyru%  they  would  aiao  be  of  great 
servtee  to  the  kingi  if  he  were  disposed  to  be 
their  friend  ;  and  that,  whatever  commands  he 
had  lor  them,  they  would  obey  him;  and,  if  he 
proposed  ^  to  invade  Egypt,  they  would  assist 
him  in  the  conquest  of  it  In  the  meantime 
Clearchus  zetumed,  and  «sked  if  they  had  sl- 
nady  given  their  answer.  To  whom  Phalinus 
said,  «« These  men,  O  Clearchus !  say  one,  one 
thiai^  and  another,  another;  but  pray  let  us 
blive  your  thoaghts.*'  To  which  he  replied, 
« I  i^oe,  O  Phalinus !  to  see  you,  as,  I  am 
penmaded,  all  these  do,  who  are  present ;  for 
yon  aie  a  Qreek,  as  well  as  we,  whom  you  see 
bsfove  yMi  in  so  groat  numbers;  wherefore,  in 
oor  present  cirenmstanoes,  we  desire  you  to 
advise  us  what  we  ought  to  do  with  regard  to 
the  proposals  you  bring ;  3  and  entreat  you,  by 
aU  the  gods»  give  us  that  advice  which  you 
think  best,  and  most  becoming,  and  which  will 
do  yoo  most  honour  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
when  k  ahaH  be  said,  that  Phalinus,  being  sent 
ky  the  king  with  orders  to  the  Greeks  that 
Hmj  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and,  being 
aoamlted  by  them,  gave  them  this  advice :  for 
you  are  sansible  that  your  advioe^  whatever  it 
is,  must  be  reported  in  Greece.'*  Clearchus 
insinuated  this  with  a  view  of  engaging  the 
king's  ambassador  himself  to  advise  them  not 
la  dsiivar  «p  4hsar  aims,  tint,  by  this  means 
the  Greeks  might  entertain  better  hopes :  but 
3  Phalinus  artfully  avoided  the  snare,  and,  coa- 
tiary  to  his  azpaatation,  spoke  as  follows : 


t  *JE«'AiyMrT0f  rr^arififiv.  Thli  expedition  is  pro- 
pesed.  beeaaie  the  Bsyptlaiii  had  leverat  yean  befbre 
witMiawii  themseivei  fron  tbefar  sabjaetloa  to  the 
Penlaas,  mad  were  at  this  time  governed  by  a  king 
of  their  own,  called  Psammtelchiia,  descended  fVom  the 
aadent  FmmailUehas,  who,  being  one  of  the  twelve 
ktegs.  pat  all  the  rest  to  death  and,  by  that  meam, 
aude  MBMSIf  king  of  tfmgy pt. 

•S*^«wM«(/ftf5«  rst.    See  note  8,  page  169. 

•  a«x.i»«f  i*  itwrrfi^mt.  It  is  with  great  reason  that 
Hatehfoeon  rejects  the  aease  Leandavhts  gives  to 
i/r^rrfi^mt  In  this  place,  as  If  It  signified  recnmlng; 
be  has  shown  ooft  of  Jelloa  PoHuz,  that  igaxaTair  rr^t- 
e«rd«*,aBd  •9rerT«ltt«r5«i,  are  flynonyBioue,whenee  be 
very  properly  derives  the  Latin  word  gtrepkM,  a  tfeetic, 
10  wbfeb  I  Shan  add,  that  Pltny  the  yoanger  makes  nee 
of  the  word  in  this  ssnss,  in  oneof  hie  epistles,  where  he 
say%isewiisw  sltffasmKr^A<i,stfesif«<  Ma«asi  (aeai. 


<«  If  you  had  the  least  hope  of  a  thousand  C» 
preserve  youreelves  by  making  war  against  the 
king,  I  should  advise  you  not  to  deliver  up 
your  arms ;  but  if  you  cannot  hope  for  safety 
without  his  concurrence,  I  advise  you  to  pre- 
serve yourselves  by  the  only  means  you  can.'* 
Clearchus  replied,  "  This,  I  find,  is  your  sense 
of  the  matter ;  and  this  answer  you  are  desired 
to  return  from  us ;  that  we  think,  if  it  is  pro- 
posed we  should  be  friends  to  the  king,  we 
shall  be  more  valuable  friends  by  preserving 
our  arms  than  by  parting  with  them ;  and  that, 
if  we  are  to  go  to  war  with  him,  we  shall  make 
war  with  greater  advantage  by  keeping  our 
arms,  than  by  delivering  them."  Phalinus 
said, «« I  shall  report  this  answer.  However, 
the  king  ordered  me  also  to  let  you  know, 
that,  if  you  stay  where  you  are,  you  will  have 
peace ;  but  if  you  advance  or  march  back,  you 
must  expect  war.  Let  me  have  your  answer 
also  to  this ;  and  whether  I  shall  acquaint  the 
king,  that  you  will  stay  here,  and  accept  of 
peace,  or  that  you  declare  for  war."  Clear- 
chus replied,  «  Let  the  king  know,  that  In  this 
we  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  him."  **  What 
is  that  V  said  PhaUnus.  Clearchus  answered, 
**  If  we  stay,  there  may  be  peace,  but  if  we 
march  back,  or  advance,  war."  Phalinus  again 
asked,  «  Shall  I  report  peace  or  war."  Clear- 
chus replied,  "  Peace,  if  we  stay,  and  if  we 
march  back  or  advance,  vrar;"  but  he  did  not 
declare  what  he  proposed  to  do.  Bo  Phalinus 
and  those  with  him  went  away. 

11.  In  the  meantime  Proclee  and  Cheiriso- 
phus  came  from  Arieus,  leaving  Menon  with 
him,  and  brought  word  that  Azisus  said,  there 
were  many  Persians  of  greater  consideration 
than  himself,  who  would  never  suffer  him  to 
be  their  king;  but  desires,  if  you  propoas 
marching  away  with  him,  that  you  will  come 
to  him  to-night ;  if  not,  he  says  he  will  depart 
the  next  morning  early.  Cleard&us  answered, 
«  What  you  advise  is  very  proper,  if  we  join 


There  is  also  a  peerage  In  Aristophanes,  where  c^f  s^il  Is 
osed  In  the  same  signlflcatlon,  »kk*  ob«  *fy«»  iTx'ovlkw 
errfo^wtr,  which  the  Scholiast  explains  In  a  manner  very 
agreeable  to  the  senee  of  Iwv-rgi^mt  in  this  ptacerr;*- 
^tM,  sajrs  he,  of  rvfttrttrXtypivt^  smi  r«Xte«*  khyoij^-^ 
D'AMancoart  Was  aware  of  thedifllenlty  of  this  word, 
and  has  left  It  out.  Nothing  surprises  me  so  mncb,  ae 
that  Hntchinson,  after  having  so  juMy  condemned  rs- 
v€rnu  In  hie  notes,  shonid  Mfow  It  in  his  transIaUoa. 
The  French  language  has  an  expression,  wMoh  very 
properly  etplains  ««»rvfHai(  In  this  place, diisamsac 
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tun;  if  VMi,  do  wlnlrr«r  yon  think  ezpedkat 
io  yoQx  tdvaBteg^ ;"  for  he  woakl  bM  aoqiiafot 
nfuk  tiiMe  with  hid  purpoM.  After  thi%  what 
it  WM  Muet,  he  eesembled  the  gnerek  and 
oftpteiae,  aad  epoke  to  them  as  fBUewt :  «  Oea- 
UemeB,  I  haTe  oomaUed  the  gode  by  nerifiea, 
CQaoemiBg  narching  agaioat  the  king ;  and  the 
f  ictima,  with  great  leaaoot  forbid  it ;  for  I  am 
now  informed,  that  between  ua  and  the  king 
lie*  the  Tigiia,  a  naTigable  mer,  which  we 
eannot  pass  without  beata,  and  these  we  hapve 
not;  neithcff  is  it  pesiible  fox  xm  to  stay 
here,  for  we  are  without  prbnsiona.  But  tiie 
victims  were  very  forourabk  to  the  deeign  of 
'joining  Gyruses  fnenda.  The  order  tfienfore 
we  ought  to  pursue  is  this:  let  eteiy  man  re- 
tire and  sap  upon  what  he  has,  and  when  tlm 
horn  sounds  to  rest»  pack  up  your  baggage; 
when  it  sounds  a  aecond  time,  charge  the 
•umpter  horBos ;  and  when  a  third,  follow  your 
leader,  and  let  the  baggage  march  next  to  the 
ri^er,  and  the  heavy-armed  men  cover  it" 
The  generals  and  captains  hearing  thia,  depart- 
ad,  and  did  aa  they  were  directed :  Oleardiua 
having  taken  upon  him  the  coauund  oC  the 
srmy,  w:ho  submitted  to  him,  not  as  having 
elected  him  to  that  employment,  but  because 
(hey  were  sensible  that  he  alone  was  equal  to 
the  command,  the  rest  being  without  experi* 
snoe.  They  had  made  from  Ephesus  (a  city 
of  Ionia)  to  the  field  of  battle  ninety-three 
marches,  which  amounted  to  &.ve  hundred  and 
thirty-five  paiasanga,  or  ^  sixteen  thousand  and 
Ifty  stadia  ;>  and,  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Ba- 


tXr£St9t  ^rt¥r^1l9vr»   ttat  «g«»i«>xfA,iei  k«i  /(Wfipi.— 

rbii  conflrnu  what  wu  advanced  in  note  7,  page  170, 
oaraely,  that  a  paraiang  contained  thirty  stadia. 

Ttot  igiixeirr«  »«t  T«ir%ix«9i.  Here  must  be  lome  mla- 
'Ake,  probably.  In  the  iranicriber,  though  Zenophon 
layi  upon  the  report  only,  that  there  were  three  thou- 
land  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Babylon. 
However,  Plutarch  seems  to  come  much  nearer  the 
truth,  when  he  says  there  were  but  flyc  hundred;  for,  if 
the  reader  will  compute  the  dtstanres  mentloneilby  our 
Author  from  Thapsacu^  where  Cyrus  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  the  field  of  battle,  he  will  find  that  tbey 
Amounted  to  no  less  than  four  thousand  six  hundred 
•nd  fifty  stadia.  Now  the  ancient  geographers  allow 
A(}  more  than  four  thousand  elghthundred  from  Thap- 
sacus  to  Babylon,  In  following  the  course  of  the  Euphra- 
les,  which  we  find  was  the  route  the  army  took ;  so 
that  there  will,  in  that  case,  remain  no  more  than  one 
bundred  and  fifty  stadia  from  the  field  of  baUle  to  Ba- 
bylon, which  is  so  vastly  short  of  the  distance  mention- 
ei  by  Xenophon,  that  the  difllsrenee  seems  to  be  rather 


byton,  it  was  compated  thflw  wtra  lihpee  i 
sand  and  «xty  stadia* 

AlUr  this,  avaeoB  IS  it  wwdaik^  MtttecylftHn, 
the  Thndan,  with  bia  home,  b^ny  forty  in 
number,  and  throe  hundred  Thmeian  foot,  de» 
eefted  to  the  king,  deaiehus,  in  the  manner 
he  had  appoiniBd,  led  the  teat,  and  about  mi^ 
night  arrived  at  their  first  camp,  where  Ihiy 
found  Arinmi  with  his  army ;  and  llm  men  be- 
ing drawn  up  and  standing  to  their  arma,  the 
genecals  and  cuptaino  ef  the  Oreefca  went  in  « 
be^y  to  Ariwus^  and  both  they  and  he,  wi tfi 
the  most  censidsvable  men  abeat  him,  took  an 
ealh  net  to  beteay  one  andher,  mid  to  beeoam 
aUiaik  The  Baiimnaiia  also  swore  Ikat  they 
would  conduct  them  without  deceit.  This 
was  the  substance  of  the  oath,  which  ma  pia» 
oeded  by  the^Morifieeof  a  bear,a  ban,a  woH^ 
and  a  ram,  whoaeblbod  being  all  nixed  tegetlMv 
in  the  hoUow  of  a  shield,  the  dieeka  dipped 
a  sword  therein,  and  the  Barbanans  a  spear. 
When  they  had  pledged  tfieir  foith,  CleaN 
chn  said,  «(6inee,  O  Aiisus!  your^  route 
and  oun  are  the  sanm,  aay,  what  is  year 
opmion  cooeenring  our  march  1  Shall  we  i»* 
turn  the  same  way  we  came,  or  have  you 
thought  of  any  other  mere  convenieat  V*  Aii* 
ens  answered,  m  If  we  latum  the  same  way  wa 
came,  we  shall  dl  perish  mUh  hunger ;  daoa 
wa  are  now  entiialy  destitute  of  provisions  j 
for  during  the  last  seventeen  d^s*  m0ch,wa 
could  eupply  omnelvas  with  nothing  out  of  the 
country,  even  in  our  way  hithar;  and^wbat* 
ever  was  found  there,  we  have  eoneumed  in 
our  passage ;  so  that  though  die  way  wa  now 
propooe  to  take  is  longer,  yet  we  shell  be  in  ■• 
want  of  provisions.  We  must  mdw  our  first 
marches  as  long  aa  ever  wa  can,  to  thaand  we 
mey  get  as  for  as  possible  from  the  king's 


owing  to  a  IbaH  la  tbs  transeilber,  than  to  a  mlitake 
in  tboM  flrom  wbon  Xeaophoa  reeelvad  bis  tnfimaa 
UoB.  I  am  surprised  none  of  tlie  translators  have 
thought  fit  to  take  notice  of  this  passage. 

•  z^aCiivTif  KMtrf fv, ^.  The  custom  of  ghrlng  a  sane- 
tlon  to  solemn  leagues  and  tftaties,  by  the  sacriflee  of 
particular  anioalt.  Is  very  ancient :  tlnu  the  afraetaeat 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  the  single  combat 
of  Paris  and  Menelaus,  which  was  consequent  to  it, 
was  preceded  by  the  sacriflee  of  three  lambs,  one  to  the 
Earth,  another  to  the  Sun,  and  a  third  to  Inpiier.  The 
blood  of  the  Tletims  was  often  mixed  wtib  wbie,  and 
sometime*  received  in  a  vessel.  In  which  the  contrae 
ting  parties  dipped  their  arms,  as  Herodotus  Informs  as 
was  praetiMd  by  the  geythlans. 

«£ri».n.   8eeaoie5,pa|il99.- 
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tluBM  days'  mnA  cC  him,  ife  will  not  dbi 


.«iU 


Tbift 


£lf«hB 


I    it  MUli 


>fwd«  J 


▲•  MQn  thwrfbw  M  It  «Mt  4i9  tliqr  - 


kf  inlhe Mmfyof  Bi*f In, ndin thktkcy 
wn  Di*  Miatihw.  .Bm^  in  «fa»  •ftomowi 
thcjr  dMDgbt  tk^  WW  the  flOMBfr's  km*  $  ufMi 
ivUch  Hit  only  iIm  flirwihi,  hIm  iMppMwd  to 
lBMiBlaltthairfMik%J«AtpllMR  in  «U  kiit% 
bt  Arian i  alio  riighli^,  (fc>  b 
ha  was  earned  in  a  cbariot,)  pnt  <m  liie 
aa  did  all  tiioM  about  hi*.  Bat  while  they 
iMBe  aiaMUN  Aa  tpontf^  wha  had  bam  awi 
ioty biaiighft  wMd»  thai  they-wem  not  hooM^ 
bat  anly  emptor  hofeai  et  poUMe,  wbanoa 
•my  ona  jTmeeatly  cencladad  that  the  king'a 
oaap  wee  nat  lax  off:  fcc  a  emoka  aleo  appeaa* 
ad  in  the  noigfabooilBg  liBegeai  Haiwe¥W» 
QltM^fhm  Am^  iMit  itad  them 
(f»  ha  knav  tha  ne 
aalen  nothing  all  dif*  berfdoe  it  waa  lata;) 
naitfaor.did  ha  aaech  ont  af  tha  way,  avoiding 
the  appoaianoa  of  a*  flighl ;.  bi 
diraetly  fimeeid,  at  oaneet  ho 


am  aC  wbwh  tha  kiag'e  any  bad  oaniod  aiPey 
oven  the  tiaber  that  belonged  to  the  hoaaee. 
Tbow  who  enrivad  fifet,  eaoempod  with  eomo 
kind  of  nnifonnity,  bat  the  atheea  who-  fi»llo«ep 
od«  coming  ap  when  it  wee  dork,  qaarterad  ee 
they  eonid,  and  mede  eo  greet  a  noiee  in  cell- 
ing out  to  one  another,  tbet  the  anomy  boeid 
tlMOi,  of  whom  thoeo  who  ley  neewel  to  tha 
ttieeke  ran  eway,  leeTing  even  their  tente; 
which  being  known  the  next  day,  no  enmpter 
bonee  or  camp  appeared,  neither  wee  there  any 
eaioke  to  bo  eeen  in  the  neigbboorbood :  and 
the  king  bimeelf  it  aeeme  wee  etmck  at  tbe 
approach  of  onr  army,  by  what  he  did  the 
naztdey. 

4)a  tha  other  aide,  tbe  night  edvancing,  the 
Oiaeke  aleo  wen  ecized  with  fear,  which  waa 


•  A/tfi  i$^x^w.   8eeaeie3;  page  187. 


OMai;  n|M»  thie^  Cteaiahne  aidewd  T< 
el  W^lha  heel  eriev  of.feie  tiae, 


Immo,  and  ■nka  i 
■andeea^  that  ■  niiu  eeer  gava  infimnalion  af  Iha* 
pareon.wbo  had  towed  tba^  eeeiato  the  qaav* 
twaf  the  heewy  aeined  aenj  i 

of  a'akenyemi    By  thk 


w«a>  van,  aod  their  ■emMiiere  e«Gk    At 
arday,01eaMhneaidoradthaGiaeka  to 


me  m  tha  ean 
they  had  obeerved  In  tha  aetien. 

m.  What  I  aeid  aeMening  tha  khig's 
beiag  teniAed  at  oar  appeoaeh,  beaana  then 
meniftetf  in^  having  eent  to  ne  the  day  bifeeei 
daioemiinganr  vnie,  ho  ent  aka  hevalde  by 
ennnea  to  tiaataf  a  iraae ;  who  aaoring  to  tha 
ant-gaeide^  ia^ired  for  the 
Cleaichne,  wha  wee  tben  viawing  the 
oniered  them  to  atay  till  ho  waa  et 
end,  ae  aaon  aaha  had  drawn  mp  tha  anny 
with  aaneb  aleganee,^  tbe  lanha  being  elo^ 
ed  on  all  aUaa^  and  na  uaa^Md  aan  to  ba 


•  0(  Ar  fc^ifvTM  rU  Ivor  it(  rk  IwXm,  ict.     Batchln- 

•fill,  I  think  very  foMj,  flndi  fkett  wtth  LaanetsTlm 
IbreMaglagn*  «vM  iaio  «i»  «•••'»  witlMal  toeaalherl- 
ty  of  any  maaaKriia;  fbr  aa  be  otoervei,  wa  Had  in 
tbe  beginning  of  tbii  book,  ibat  tbey  bad  atiet  among 
their  beaits  of  burden :  but  tben  I  cannot  tbink  exer- 
eUmi  in  LenndaTloa,or  <»  ectlmla  HetehftiMn,  a  eloee 
tiaailailaB  of  «i«  Wk  i»xm,  wklak  lu*  wmm  I  tea 
IVAUaneourt  baa  abo  gftven  to  lt«  X  ntbar  take  rk 
8vx«  in  tbft  place  to  eignify  tbe  quarter  of  the  beav]^ 
armed  men,  In  wbieta  aenee  I  dare  my  our  author  uaea 
H  aflerwardi,  where  be  laya  that  Prosenue  and  him- 
ealf  were  walking  r^V  tm«  im*jm» ;  and  in  thii  eaeae  !> 
am  aure  Thncydldee  uaea  tbe  word  in  tbe  beginniag 
of  the  third  book,  where  he  aaya,  that  *'  the  Pelopon* 
neeiana  being  encamped  In  Attica,  laid  waate  tbe  conn* 
tiy,  tili  the  Athenlaa  beraa  coming  np,  pat  a  nop  la 
the  ezcuraiona  of  tbe  light-armed  men  and  hindered 
tbem  from  leaving  tbe  beaTy-armed,  and  continuing 
their  depredationa  in  tbe  neigbbenrhood  of  the  city  :**  ri  v 

irXfl7rTef  f^iX«»  r«»»  if^iXv*  iif^or,  r^  ^^  ir^ei^tMraiv 
T»»  twKm9f  T«  lyyvg  t^c  ir*Xi«$  nnKow^yfrr,  where  r»r 
twKmw  ia  explained  by  the  Gieek  SchollaBt  by  r**  !«-. 

XlTfir. 

a  Taxtirrpr  ftf^^vf  i0».  See  note  2,  p.  189.  Poealbly, 
the  drachma  and  mine  ef  which  tbit  talent  waa  com- 
poaed,  might  be  of  a  dilTerant  atandard  (h>m  tboee 
there  menttoned. 

•  ^xmyy  W9%vli9.  rTuKwrif  r9c  tsx«»^,-,  among 
tbe  Greek  maatera  of  tactica  aigniflea  properly  the  doe- 
ing  both  of  the  ranka  and  fllea.    Em  w%%9mTt%  /•'•«  i« 

mrnv  Tt  ««•  iirt^mrnw.  Arrlan.  Thia  unlbrtunately  la 
rendered  by  1l*AbIanconrt«^rae«v«trrMft  Pmmtt  an 
UtmilU  en  ttHtttur  tUt  f« V/a  fut  afra. 
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I  bf  thorn  «r  hi» 
tbv  bMt  OTMd,  nd  ttotft  "gMMlM  la 

t»4»  tiMr  lilM^  And  uMrH 

MDV  VOim  ID  WK  fn  V  IRMS)  ViiB|f *  prBpOnj 

Ito  €«V9>  iwiiiitt  Iwjumm  dM  Kit 
QMtki.'   He   sMW«fBd,  «L«   tlM 

hsve  BotliBf  to  tin*  oa,  ftni  thaw  to  iM  Mn 
•9lttM3r«it*tteiifhM«  1r«M4bll»  •Mildly 

heiMpoii  ddpMod) '  bvl  ttfttttttinip 
,  (trrwiiiikll  ipiMMd  tiM  Ae  king 
WM IMHP  M  hsBSy  Of  W>ttW  ottMf  pMWil  WM' 

«w  vppolaied  «*  tmuMet  tliii' iMtt0f)  bMugM 
wh4  ^'^  tfMgr  IkeuBi^t  tMr  taM&dl  -irMy 
iMioMiW«»'*ftMitlMttli6yfttfaiHlli«hefn  gtMiia, 
irtM' tf  atrtM  i»iBle MiicMed, dMoM eoHdoM 
k  to  •  pllde-  w1ie«0  Ibft^  vbwiM  find  pn* 
Cletrehw  fhen  aiked^  wtiedier  Hi* 
fang  piQ|M)nd  16  MnipMltond'tb606  Mrtytn  ttM 

IRMM    who    Vfttll  IrtflWeMBI  IllHl   Iftld  "flltfUly  OF 

ifli0«i«r  ttlrfiottM  ttKttM  to  «li1  Thtf  tiM, 
to  ftU,  tiU  the  king  to  InliMBMd  of  yovr  propo- 
•^  Whennipon  Ctou«biM»  orderkig  ii«iii 
to  wiUidHMT  ioMMdiBtolf ,  boM  a  ooodeiU  yfhgm 
k  wnm  ioaotoad  to  -c&atlM^  «  trace,  «m1  to 
ittweh  peiieeelifytd  the  place  wberelhe  prdvK 
rfotti  were,  and  mipply  themaelTW  therewidib 
CleerclMM  «eid» « I  ioim  w4tk  7M1  to  ^hto  «pto- 
toii ;  howeer;  I  wiH  not  'dheetly  ee^fmhit  Ate 
niMMiiigeti  with  otilp  teiolQti6ni  hut  defer  it 
ti}]  they  ^  apprehend  leit  we  ahonld  M(ieol  the 
I  uaagioD  that  oar  oDhiiem  atoe  wiH  Me 
the  aatoe  appfebaiuiioii*  ThMemiiOy 
when  he  thonj^ht  It  time,  he  let  fhetn  know 
that  he  would  eoter  into  a  traee,  and  immedft- 
atoly  ofderad  Ae  gaideetoeoiidacllbeai  whom 
ihey  night  get  proririoni. 

Ctoarchne,  upon  marching  with  hto  army  in 
order  of  battle,  to  conclude  the  truce,  having 
bimaelf  t^en  charge  of  the  rear,  met  with 
ditchea  and  canala  fbll  of  water,  00  tfiat  they 
were  not  able  to  pais  without  bridgee,  which 
tliey  made  with  pafan-tieea,  ha^g  found  floma 


Tliit  If  frofli  8«idat,  whom  I  quote  ape*  ttak  ooeaitoB, 
tootow  tbiB  word,  to  iu  gaoeval  MeeptatlOB,  ligaiiM 
to  to  aawUUof,  to  bt  tookward. 


lytog''l^^eA  w^'^MMMf '  MM  MMMl>'lady'€MI 

Upmr  *to  oeciiioB  to  migM  be  eii 
I,  iwnref— i'CiaiTdlaa  waa  to  «fa»>cMlA 
Itotrfiiifg  hto  pike  to  hto  Id^hand,  muM 
a^etot  te  htovtgh%  If  h^ww  aR3r<ir<hei»  IM 
lMid«ppi>iatoito  thto  iMvtoa,  badMMitf  in  HM 
iltoM  «r4t»  Ito  diapiiead  hlta»  and  oiMI* 
a  pie^r  peiaon  in  Ida  rodin,  he  MmMtf 
M#ue(  teHit  toto'1he'>«ft»  a»d-a»> 


aat  to  ha  aatfae.  Hi  had  appbhrited  mm  til 
tdn^F  ytoM  or-age*«  Mi  eerrtee ;  h«t  wfaett 
tfMaa  ef  a  laero  liniueod  age  aftw  CMsdMa 
fiMWaMBg'  wfb  WMk  in  ptttou,  ihey  ga^  toeif 
attoMMRe  atoia*  CKeifiBhua  prriMd  k  theftetoi 
aecMMe  he  eUaftoctad  ilie  dncfeea  weM  iiot  al* 
waya  M^ftdt  of  water,  ^for  1t*waa  neillie  aeaaoll 
to  watfec  flM'oo'mMy^  tmagiiiHig  fne  cHig*  mm 
erflMed  Ae  ^n^tofs  to*  ee  nib  oirt,'Wfih  uml 
^lew^  ^ifliav  ttte  vieeka  'UHgnt  icveaoe  graat'  oHi^ 
edMei  attendtog  iheir  march. 

Aft  iafa,  coming  to  *tiie  iwiagBBi  WBete  ine 
gvMei  t4#d  ihem  tfiey  might  anpjdy  thento^^iM 
wMd  pi'tfVnaoM,  they  twifid  plenty  of  com,  atra 
*  wine  made  df  the  Mlt  of  (he  pafanp-tree,  ani 
idab  ^nnegar,  drawn  by  iMdHng  from  the  aamd 
iMl  TlieBerd«laa,«m^aeWehateitiGtoaeBv 
ikttsf  g^  to  Ihdr  domeatioa;  but  thoee  whi<fi 
ato  yewflp^ad  wr  fne  uaaten^  aina  (Acaeii  nofl^ 
Md  w^eiMiy  of  anttfratieh,  bom  fur  tiieif  ueau^ 
and  i^,  ha^Dgin  al  leapectathe  appearandd 
of  mrffeMT,'  anH  w  dMidoua,  flkat  Aey  we  'ffl^ 
(|uettuy  dncu  'wf  '0weot4neatl*  Tiie  wisd 
mat  ^^M  masa  (m  it  waa  aweef  to  Hie  faMM*, 
MM'A|ft'to''||i!ve  ih^  head*ache.'  'Here  th^  di^ 
diera  eat,  fw  tne  nnt'  time, '  uke  prai  of  xn 


%%rt\*% ^ff la  e«KTi(f iM.  Tbe Laeedcaioiiiaii  coui- 
aiaMtorf  caittod  a  ataff  or  adek,  <I  mii  mftof d  of  eaHlBt 
toa  eau^pBiOiy  ibr  thea«m»yai»aea  aa too  ■naMW 
eeetiirtoos  uad  a  oilM,  tint  is,  toeonect  ttoir  MMtoab 
TbuejFdides  gtoea  one  toAatyochna,  tbe  Lacednmontan 
cottunandar ;  and  wa  find  la  Ptatarcb,  that  EaryUadaa, 
toe  LaaedMaaalaB  adnlral,  and  TheaikftoclM,  dfMr^ 
lag  in  opijitoa  conawntng  tbe  opwattMW  of  ttaait  unh 
ted  deet,  tbe  fomer,  lapattoot  of  coatwdiettoa,  held 
vp  bii  flttek,  tbreatealDg  to  atrika  Tbemhtoclea,  wb^s 
Inatead  of  behif  dfrerted  by  this  oatrage  twm  aap- 
porMng  Mi  opinton,  epok  which  belnew  the  aaflrty  of 
all  Graeco  dipiBitod»  lieiiuenly  aaerliaed  hto  raaee^ 
aieot  for  a  piirate  todlgaity  to  bla  saat  for  the  pnfalto 
good,  and  made  blm  that  memorabto  anawer,  **  Strike, 
If  70a  will,  bat  hear  aae,**  wkr^l**  fAv,  •«••««»  li. 
•  •OitK  e«*^««*.   aeevote4,yage  I8S.  v 

4  T^  i^wj^iuiy  T*a  OMvNMc.  ntoyead  Tfceaptoto 
toB  both  eaj  that  the  pith  here  aMattoaed  growa  oe  the 
topoflhepatm>tree. 
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EX.eB9M*|at(  CIF  CYSJJS. 


'  iihririi^  liath  thn  ^  (\|pin  »U 
il»  pecolMT  fweoteefl«»  aUb^i^h  it  alio  ooq»> 
iJMO^d  vioUni  biead-«olM»;']iiit  Ibe  ptlmlUNii 
«i)#qc»  liua  pith  wm  talwDt  with^wj  ^lOiiiJp. 
0IBI0  Umj  fltaid  ihmt  daf si  4iiiug  nhinb  Ti% 

olliwr  PfffiiaiMii  *y^fM  fy^  Um  naal  ^^MSt 
allMidad  by  many  sltva**  ware  mat  by  1^ 
Q^Mk  g«ii^inl%  wb«ii  Tiaiapbwaww  by  tn  i» 
(«i9i<ete«,  tot  apolba  in.tba  IblkinBftXMnMr ; 
^  «l  tiv%  O  GndtAl  in  tbe  nmbb«wb««d 
if  GreiMa;  and  «a««ff-  yoa  iav^Wad  in  vitqy 
iMopaiaUe  diffievUiwr  i^obad  jqpaa  it  aa  • 
9  piaoa  af  gatd  faatWM  ^atLhad  roqw  U  ir 
V^aat  th^  king  t»  allow  aaa  to  conduct  you  aa& 
into  Qraaca;  £»  I  imagina.  I  abaU  fiodb  wm 
irant  of  gratikiida  eithai  in  you  or  in  tba  wMa 
Uraek  natian;  i^on  wbicb  eonaidaratio^  I 
«M|de  my  voyiMi  to  tba  iu«g»  aUegiiigi  tbal  X 
had  a  title  to  thia  fi»vaaT,  becanaa  I  iraa  Iba 
fiat  person  who  infor«pad  ht^ik  that  Cyrw  PW 
aaarchiiBg  agaioat  hinv  and,  togatbar  with  Ibia 
biloniiatkMH  bionght  an  anny  to  bia  aamtaaoai 
HHd  alao,  bacaoea  I  w«a  tba  onty  rtwumnwtiaf 
i»  thai  pall  of  tba  army,  oppaaita  to  the 
OMaka,  who  did  not  fly,  b«i  bndU  tbioi«h 
and  jofiied  tba  king  in  your  caai^  whither  ha 
oana,  afiar  ha  had  killed  Cyme;  aQd»  with 
IkMee  taaaMt  baia  pfeaent^  who  aia  vaat  iaith- 
|hl  to  hm,  I  pwwved  tba  Baibaiiana  halenging 
la  Cysna.  Tbaaa  tbingi^  the  king  aaid,  hf 
wonld  take  ipta  aonaidaration  (  bnt  cnmaMind 
td  va  t^-aak  jaii»  whai  notiaa  indnead  yau  ta 
paka  war  upon  liiaB  1  I  adHu  yon  to  anawai 
inth  tampMT,  that  J  nay,  with  tUe  grauter  eaaa, 
» fykwm  Urn  ya%  froaa  tba  fcfag*" 


«  MiSf*  I  eeMOt  Ilka  fWMW  ^mi  la  ibe  LbIIb 
>aariatpre for  tUn :  hU  Itoaeyfctp  BNaMlbe  kMkaf 
fMBd,  ee  BntehiaaM,  I  And,  iiaderalaiideit,  aiaeehe  hm 
adtol  the  word  cUi,  be  aera  wouMalio  liave  added  tow 
Uir^MTSf.  I  rather  tbiak  tbmt  <mr  aether  iDaam  the 
^irttealar  ggera  of  it.  wMebte  no  aeeoaimoB  elgaMlaeo 
«Miof  theweid  «7ft(f  D^AUaMeart  ta»ataa  «Bii» 
atoeditintblaaeBee. 

•  Eitnttm  Mifinrmtmv.  In  thli  ■eaae  •6(4/*«  le  OMd 
by  TbocydldM.  where  Nicies  telle  the  Athenlane  that 
Ibe  ageire  af  the  Leeedcnenlam  baling  teken  e»  an* 
bapfy  ttifa»lbef  weald  leok  apODHaa'^yleca'ar 
geed  fonane  to  bMee  it  ta4befr  power  la»edlBiely  to 
beaerd  a  bettle,**  f»ivtt  t*  lvrT«x««r<r,  ((t«  T«xirT« 
■i#ii^«  i7r«4  itm%ifi9*»vrm*.  I  think  Leonclavioi  bee 
aet  aald'|Neiierly«  wtptrimmimm  wiJW  eKfaid  iitm  ;  hew 

aitA^dapalaadaeieeiiewi  f  ^ei  Mebedtaaaevrfei*  ewtfeve 
Kwirfi  a aee  waaa in  D'Ablaaeeatt, bee  aoiliM  leeai 
peateace  to  a  traa^Miea  totUeaiflMe. 
18 


JUg  Qo^paltad  logatb«rs  Cleaiahiia  vade  M* 
awai:  «iW#  did.  iiat^c(NB«  togathar.waih  ji 
dMiigib  of  ig  eking  vw  ujmh  tba  kwaib-iMAbiff 
did  wa  marsh  «gaiii«t  higk  ^  but  Oyrqa  iogad 
waoy.piftaMga,  a*  ^^m  vary  wall  know,  that 
ha  laii^  teka  yon  uippvapwad,  and  lead  ua 
bilhar*  Bonayar»  wbim  «e  a^r  him  i»  dJA* 
•■iriiM  on?  jMBMaft  both  to.jBoda  and  sMBk 
woold  no4.aUow  aabaaba«donium.'«apacial|g 
■aeewa  had  fonnady  givaA  ewaalvaa  laavo4» 
igaaiivf  obUgatjona  from  him;  bat.amoe  Qgnw 

hiakil»gl^me>MMrbgfagiiyi«««on  to  deairata 
inftat  bia  oMmtry :  neitbar  do  wa  aMHi  to 
daaboy  hiai^  b«|  toratigm  1mhm» provided >«w 
9Ba  moleata  na  i  bi|t  i£  any  man  ofiem  an  ii^ii^ 
to  na*  wo  abftUt  with  the  aMetanM  of  the  gadd^ 
andaay<¥i*  to  jreaanga  it*  And  if  a^y  ona  ognf 
fine  a  frwour  op  na*  wa  thall  not»  lo  tba  nip 
moat  of  oQi  powaf,  be  bf)hiiid»bwM  in  lalgigt 
ingiu" 

Tiawpbwmg^  in  anapap  to  tbiar  rapUody  «&! 
fbell  M^oaint  tbo  kiag»  and  immadiataly  ratum 
with  bia  aentimani;  litt  tban,3  let  tha  Inna 
«w»tuwie :  in  tba  mean  time  wn- vriii  preside  g 
gUMHet  for  yon."  Tha  next  day  bo  did  n«t 
wtnn,  which  gavo  tha  Qraaka  eoma  nnaaai- 
naea  i  bui  the  third  day  ha  eama,  and  ln&rm«d 
tbam»««  that  ho  had  pievailad  upon  (bakiftglA 
allow  him  to  oondact  t^kem  eaie  to  Greoaa^ 
tboiigh  mai^  oppoaed  it,  aDsgisig  that  it  waa 
^  Qnba«pming  the dignily.of  the  kiflgr to gvOtg 
thoae  to  eeeapa  who  had  mede  war  ngon  him*" 
So  aonoludad  thoa:  «  And  n^w  yon  tn^y  re^ 
Pp«g  tb#  aeanranoa  wa  give  yon,  that  we  wiU 
efiecUmUy  canaa  tba  ooqnlry  to  tre«t  ye«  aa 
6ioad%  aondnct  yon  without  guilo  intoGfaae«i 
and  j^ovida  a  maikM  iar  yon;  and  wbanew 
wadonptpeaeida  ona»  moaUowyo«itoeapp)f 
youraeWee  oat  of  the  conntry.  On  your  aid% 
you  maai  take  an  oalh  to  na  thai  you  will 
maioh  aa  throne^  a  friand'e  oonntiy,  witbonft 
doing  any  danwge  to  it,  and  only  enpply  yon^ 
eeWee  with  meat  and  drink,  when  we  do  not 
provide  a  market  for  you ;  and  when  we  do, 

•  Aj  rsrtv^ai  tttt^vrmp,    6ee  aoie  4,  page  184. 

4  «Os  •im  &C«0r  i««  $mrtK$7,  Tbneydidee  neai  tbie 
«oed4B  the  ease  aeaee,  wheve  the  awbeeeadeia  ef  Pie- 
im  tell  AnUdeaane  and  the  LBeedanBeateBe.tbet  by 
amktag  aa  irrapHee  Into  tbeh  oeaatry,  thef  aet  ee|«eU 
ly,aad  la  a  wanner  nobeeowiaf  bath  tbeaMeivee  and 
ibetieeiartiin.  i'  t  iiiiiiiii-n. r'*'U -'rr^'T 

T«  irmrifmw  It  irrt,  •(«  Y^v  v^  UKmrmttm  rtfatrtiWH, 
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dMftyM  fMt  piyfbr^rtntjrMWint"    TVs 

WM  ttgraod  lipoii  7  wd  ^vnplMnNSy  vMi  IIm 
b'ft  brotlMr,  tottk  tii#  mUi,  tadgav*  Adr 
I  t»tlH»  Ofttek  feneimlh  nd  ctftain^  and 
iccttfcd  thosB  w  wn  Crwd  \  wcnr  wbifeBf 
TlM«|rti«nMi  Mid,  •*!  BMt  now  relDni  to 
>1iie1dfig,«id,i!ilMii  I  h««<ed6iiMitdied«fatt 
iviiMMitiy,  I  trfil  oottMrlmek  to^ov  wilk  dl 
tUngt  m  iMdoMW  Mh  to  ooaduet  jan  into 
wffM669  snd  TCtotti  iBfwnt  to  nijf  own  ^owIih 


!¥;  HoviipoA,  the  OiiUii  tad  Ariam, 
DHflj^  iciicsttipod  nmr  to  0116  UMttMf ,  %vutra 
Ibr  Tbnphertito  iboire  hbenly  dftj«r  dariiif 
whidi  tfwbrodMn,  ftBd'olheff  tritllAiM^- Att- 
•M,  c«BM  to  him,  md  Mine  of  the  Pcnioai 
«uaa  to  thoOT  wko  won  with  hkn,  giViog  thoai 
CBeoQftigeiiiMit,  and  atramiee  frtn  the  kiag^ 
itet  ko  wmridforgvt  their  taking  up  tkdr  •»■ 
igafafit  kim  In  farom  i]/i  OftuM,  and  ovcrj 
diing  elsa  tkat  was  past  Wlnla  tkese  things 
wara  transacting,  it  wss  msnifest  tkat  Atieos 
and  kts  people  paid  lets  vegard  to  the  Gieefcs ; 
OHUiy  of  whom  therefAa  being  dissalisfted, 
came  to  Clearekas,  and  to  Ao  rest  of  tho  gei^* 
eials,  sayings «« Wky  do  wa  stay -horel  Do  wb 
not  know,  that  the  king  deiiiat,  above  aH 
things,  to  deatroy  as,  to  the  end  tliat  aH  the 
fsst  of  tho  Oridm  may  ho  deterrad  from  ask* 
kig  war  against  him  t  He  now  sediiees  ns  to 
stay,  beeanse  his  army  is  disponed,  wkiok  b»* 
ing  reassembled,  it  is  not  to  Im  imagined  bat 
ittt  ke  Witt  attack  no?  pooiikly  also  ke  may 
okMiaiA  oar  mmah^  tttkar  by  diggmg  a  ttanck, 
or  laiang  a  wall  in  some  eeovanient  ptace,  in 
sook  a  manner  as  to  xandor  it  improBtiflikle. 

*  For  he  will  nerer  willingly  sofTer  ns  to  retom 
to  Ghreece,  and  publish,  that,  being  so  few  in 
aambsr,  we  ha^  defeated  his  srmy  at  «ke 
nry  gates  of  his  palace,  and  vetmmed  in  tii» 
nmph." 

Clearehns  replied  to  those  who  alleged  thii : 
•*I  oonsider  aU  these  things  sswell  asyon^ 

•  t*at  fimr^Ktm^    Bie  note  4,  page  170. 

•  Ov  y»f  wrt  lm4f  y*  /BewX<ir*Tii<  kn^  lx5irT««  ilf 
Ti}t  *BXX«fai  kwayyui^m*^  A%  kfttXf  ¥Mt7tl  •rr«f  ImsS- 

T«>'f x&ravTf «  &«^jl5«m«*>  I  bsTS  tranteHtaA  thif  pe* 
ifM,  thst  ilw  feeder  may  eoafresi  k  witli  D*Allaii- 
ceort^tMariartea.  Tbiw  be  tiaa  midai  ml  tt^^aay  ti  aa 
OMiffira  9«Maia  Y|sa  noea  napitalaas  ea  aiem  pear  y 
paMtar  aeifa^ie  « ea  heata.'*  Thla  la  oao  of  tkaaa 
aMtaj  parla«a  ta  Mac  tiaaalacar,  thaTtvaaky  of  wkteli 
aooM  nocikfl  to  plaeae,  wate  thay  aat  daatgaad  tar 


but  I  eooiider  at  Oo  mme  tfane,  that,  ifwanota 
depart,  it  will  be  thought  onr  Intention  is  to 
dedma  war,  and  to  sot  eontrary  to  tfae  terms 
of  the  trace ;  the  eonseqnence  of  wbidi  will 
be^  that  no  one  will  provide  a  market  lor  ns 
or  a  ptoeo-wiiete  we  may  supply  onrarfTess 
beridee,  wo  akall  ka^  bo  gvide^  to  eondnct  ns; 


Avians  win  desert  as;  so  that  we  shall  pre* 
smitiy  have  no  fiiend  left,  and  oven  tboee  who 
wore  00  befam,  will  become  onr  enemies.  I 
do  oot  know  wketker  we-  have  any  other  rrver 
to  paes,  bat  ws  all  know  tkat  it  is  not  poeaibto 
for  OS  to  pese  tke  Euphrates,  If  tho  enemy 
opposo  it  If  we  are  obliged  to  igfat,  we  hava 
no  hotse  to  asnst  ns,  whereas  those  of  tho 
enemy  are  ^ery  nomerons,  and  very  good ;  eo 
tfaet,  if  we  eonqner,  how  many  eball  wo  be  abto 
to  kiB  1  And,  if  we  are  conquered,  none  of  na 
osn  pemiUy  eseapte.  Thersfore  I  do  not  se# 
why  tho  kiflg»  who  is  possesaed  of  so  many 
advantages;  should,  if  ke  desires  to  deetroy  ns, 
think-  it  neeesaaiy  first  to  take  an  oath,  snd 
pisdgo  his  faith,  then  to  provoke  the  gods  by 
peijuiy,  and  show  both  the  Greeks  and  Bax^ 
banana,  how  little  that  faith  is  to  be  letled 
on."  He  said  a  grsat  deal  more  to  the  samo 
purpose* 

In  the  meatttiiAe  'i^saapnefnes  arnv^u  ^teIi 
hie  forces,  aa  if  he  designed  to  return  home, 
end  with  him  Orontas  also  with  his  men,  and 
tke  kkig*a  dangkter,  wkom  ko  kad  marrtadk 
From  thence  they  began  their  march,  Thmi* 
phernes  leading  the  way,  and  providing  (hem 
with  a  amrlMt  Arisus  marched  at  the  heed 
of  tho  Barbariens,  who  had  aerved  under  Cyroi^' 
with  Tiaaaphemes  and  Orontas,  and  encamp* 
ed  witk  them.  The  Gredus  being  difl^dent  of 
tkeee,  marched  by  Ikomeelvee,  kaving  guideo 
to  conduct  them.  Ctch  of  them  always  en- 
camped aeparately  at  the  distance  of  a  para- 
sang,  or  leas ;  and  were  each  upon  their  guard 
>i>inat  ono  another,  as  against  an  enemy  ;  and 
this  immediately  created  a  suspicion.  Bomo< 
times,  while  they  were  providing  themselves 
with  wood,  forage,  or  other  things  of  that  na« 
tore,  Ihey  oaaaeto  blows;  which  alao  brad  ill 
Mood  between  them.  After  three  days*  marehi 
they  came  to,  and  passed  through  the  wall  of 
Media,  3  w^ck  was  built  with,  burned  bdoks 

•ti#ii««iff.  Tlie  wsHa  of  Ba^iea  were  alas  bailt  wMi 
bwatd  hflc  ka,iamiaaledwWi  btaMsea  ieaiaad  of  aMiiar: 
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n'ess,  one  huriitred  in  height,  ftnd,  u  4t  'WW 
8«[t6;  twenty  parasangs  in  length,  and  not  fkt 
from  Babyton. 

'  Trom  thence  they  made,  !n  two  dayif  teareb, 
eight  parasangs,  and  passed  two  canala^  one 
upon  a  bridge,  the  other  Upon  teven  pontom. 
1  These  canals  Were  derived  from  the  TfgHs; 
from  them  dttches  were  cot  that  ran  into  ^o 
country,  the  firat,  broad,  then  narrower,  which 
at  last'  ended  in  small  watei^M>ttnM,  aoeh  as 
are  used  in  Greece  to  water  panic.  Theftee 
they  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  near  wMeh  eteDd 
a  large  and  poputotM  city,  calfed  Sitace,  at  the 
Astanee  of  fifteen  stadia  fh^m '  the  river ;  tiie 
Greeks  encamped  close  to  the  town,  sear  a 
large  and  beautifoi  ^pai%,  thick  wiih  treee  of 
^very  kind,  and  the  Barbarians  on  the  other 
mde  of  the  Tigris,  but  ont  of  rfght  of  onr  army. 
After  supper  Proxenus  and  Xenophon  happen- 
ed to  be  walking  before  the  ^  qtiarter  where  the 
heavy-armed  men  lay  encamped ;  when  a  man 
came  and  asked  the  ont-guards,  where  he 
might  *  speak  with  Proxenoa  or  Clearchiia  ; 


iXKv^svTic  Si,  8a3rtflerodotU8,*'K.»f  5»v(  ^1t•9X(^t^wT^Tmf, 
mvrkf  99  *»fnv9tTr  fur*  fi  riXjusri  Xfi4^tf»i  krfmKrm 

9*tt^  '  I  aai  coBviB^sd,  firom  thess  msd  levanJ  other 
pasMgcs  lUDoag  the  andents,  that  they  employed  raw 
bricks  for  many  uiei,  otherwise  it  cannot  well  be  under- 
scood  why  these  two  authors  thoaM  lay  so  moeb  stress 
tt^  these  brfeka  befag  homed.  But  this  Is  noi  all :  I 
am  pesMiadad  that  the directioas  gives  hy  Vttraviiis  aad 
Palladlfv,  Ibr  making  bricks,  relate  chiefly  to  raw 
bricks,  for  they  both  direct  the  earth,  of  which 
the  brleks  are  made,  to  be  wrought  up  wftb  straw. 
These  dhwiieiis  are,  ao  daahi«  very  pro|ff^  where 
ths  brieks  are  not  to  be  bnraed,  becavee  the  suaw 
boidfl  the  earth  together:  bar,  jf  bricks  made  in 
this  manner  were  to  be  barned,  the  eonseqnenoe  would 
be,  that  the  straw  being  consiimed  in  the  ftro,  as  OMay 
pisees  of  straw  as  thers  were  In  every  brlcfc»so  many 
hollow  phwes  there  woald  he  in  them.  Thers  Js  a  pas- 
sage Id  Fausantas,  where  he  tells  us,  that  Agesipolis, 
making  an  Irraptlon  Into  the  country  of  Mantinea  turn- 
ed the  river  Ophls,  that  ran  near  the  town,  ageiasttbe 
well*  and,  by  ttnt  means,  dissolved  it :  tharaasoQ  he 
gives  for  ills,  that  it  was  built  of  raw  brick,  t)/<9c  Jxe. 
t»f^n/»»rms  r^(  vXiv^ov.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  says, 
ttiat  raw  bricks  are  better  to  resbit  battering  enginea. 
thaa  stones,  because  ihey  ere  aot  so  subject  to  braaft 
aad  fly  oat  of  tiwlr  eoerses;  but  thea  he  aMs,  that 
•aw  bricks  are  as  easily  dissolved  by  water,  as  wax  is 
by  the  sun. 

t  Aviai  it  frdir  ■«•»  T*9  Tiyfirr*«  v«rM^v.  SOS  BOM 

If  page  197. 

•  Myyvt  nMimt$iwv.    0eenois  ],pafs  171« 

•  tif  T«v  fyx«*.    flse  note  S.  page  170. 
«n«9i»«u*«  nf«|«»*vs  Kxra«x*ir.    Both  the  latla 

iraasiators  have  said  hAimsi  Frvsasssi  vtl  C/ssrcissi 


tot'^d'  tteft  enquire' 'fipT  Meaenj  Hmh^jIi  hn 
came  from  AriHii%  wUh  whom  Meimi  liwiA 
in  *  hocpttalily :  and,  when  PfceieiMie  lold  him 
be  waa  the  peieea  he  i oqBived  alte^  the  mim 
said,  ^Arhnw  and  Attaesee,  who  were  fiMk 
fal  to  CPyro^  and  with  7011  well,  ant  me  %b 
adviae  yoti,  to  alaiid  upon  yedr  gwrd,  leat  the 
Berheriani  attack  you  te^itglit,  there  beiay 
mmereiiB  ibveea  poated  Ita  the  MighhoiiffiBf 
pariL  They  adviar  you  atoo  to  esni  •  ditathf^ 
ment  to  gnani  the  bridge  over  the  Tigria,  h»» 
came  Tiaaaphemea  deaigtt,  if  he  ean,  to  Ine^ 
it  down  hvnight;  to  ilie  end,  thai  yoa  miy 
not  be  able  to  pam^e  limV  bM  be  that  ill  b»> 
tween  the  Tigria  and  the  canaL"  Heie«paft» 
Miey  eaivied  him  to  CIearehii%hiid  iainrmed 
him  of  what  he  aaid ;  upon  whioh,  Qlearduw 
waa  in  graai  canetemation ;  when  a  young 
man,  w4m  was  preosnt,  havmg  ooilaidered  the 
matter,  said,  «<To  attack  na,  and  break  down 
the  bridge  too,  an  thisga  inconaiateBt;  for  it 
ie  pMn,  H  they^  attack  vb»  they  moal  eiAer 
eonqeor,  or  be  conqneied:  if  they  conquer, 
why  should  they  break  down  the  baidge  1  for, 
in  &ai  cam,  though  thaw  wave  many  liridgea, 
we  eboald  have- no  plane  to  retreat  to  wdth 
aafety :  on  tfie  other  ride,  if  we  conquer  them, 
and  the  bridge  be  biokan  down,  they  them- 
aelvea  will  hama  no  place  to  flyle ;  neither  ean 
the  mat  of  tfaeit  aamy,  though  in  great  numbera 
on  the  other  aide»  tf  diey  break  it  down,  give 
them  any  aariatance." 

Oleagchna^hamany  thia,  ashed  the  —aaangiai^g 
of  what  extent  the  oountiy  waa^  that  laj  be- 
tween the  Hgrta  and  the  canal :  he  anawering, 
it  waa  of  a  large  extent,  and  eontaiaad,  heaideo 


rspsrtrsnf ;  D'AUaacoart  has  traaslatsd  kin  the  same 
ssnsew  There  is  a  pafsage  ia  Thucydldes  wbich  indacea 
me  to  diflfer  from  them.     He  says,   t^v  nj^f/xxav — 

ijrKyntaivsv,  9^tf  rov  Z^itTtimv  lit7it~'jrf9»jriK^tTp'  Where 

a-f  i»  rU  tfmriiuY  litlv  fs  thus  explsioed  by  the  Greek 

BchOliaSi,  Wf*  itm^tX^tm*  Ti  if  Ari^ii,  eSr«  ykf  •«'  'Ar« 
T»»oi  kiyvetPf  if  rl  liiTt  ri  rt  iQtvKiftnv  nrri  roS  imKi- 

xbtivmt  orei  rt.  And  iodeed  frequent  Instances  of  thhi 
Atticism  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  authors. 

•  shcn.    See  note  3,  page  169. 

•  lUr«  T*s  till  xe««.  J^*Ablancoart  has  visibly  nUs- 
taken  the  sense  of  tlds  expression.  He  says,  **Clean|Be 
demanda  an  mcsseger  quel  etoit  Ie  pais  eatre  Ie  Tigre 
ei  Ie  Ganal,**  whetaes  ir»rH  denotes  quantity,  not  qua- 
Uty,  se  the.gramaMrians  speak :  for  which  reason  he 
shooid  havesaid,  '*de  qnelle  eteadae  eieit  Ie  pais;**  had 
Xeaopheo  said  vim  r««  i#ii  xa(«,  Us  tcanslaiioa  wooid 
hairebesn  proper.  The  Latin  translators  have  rsndersd 
it  as  they  ought.  What  I  have  said  Is  JnstiAed  by  (te 
messanger's  answer,  i  i\  nvrv  ht  •-•xxii. 
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1  hI 

J  ononis  m\4t  by  the*  Tigfif* 

try  ihat  Jay  bet^rceji*  beir*g  Urgo  and  fruitiul, 
•tid  tn  no  wiat  af  ImtujuriTB  to  r?uUiv»(*  it, 
mighi  both  KUiipty  ilirm  with  |>mviaji>ti«^  nJiJ 
ofTord  llicrn  a  ri>tro9^t,  ii'  ihoy  wire  diftpotedi  t<:> 
mafeci  w»r  upon  thf  king:  aftpr  Vtlncb,  they 
went  to  lent;  Jnfiwever,  ihey  *erit  n  d^^liuclimwnt 
to  guiiM  tlie  bridge ;  but  no  iiltFnt{it  of  uny  kltiil 
wu  Rifidc  tipoii  timt  emmpt  itcitlicr  did  unjr  ttf 


itit-M.ie.'^  f  CdrUttilf  not  i1i«  rrnr.  Tuiit  the  Grevli*.  after 


Jtett^rtd  Mrit*  ifitf  counciy  nhtit  lay  hmiw^tv  ni 

snJ  inmtllulrOllflll'y.ttriil'  ffrfy  J-.. 

•  '•  (k*liRr»d,  Tor  i^#  t*mwnum  ni^f^ffd   1«y  onf 


f i..,  -..  ■    f 

(iQnaptr^     Ify  Itili*  lliiritr  I  ■"  <m1i 

ifir^fr  mil  if  t'l*  a'-irii''  fiaiilT  h^  .             •              r-n- 

1.1                                               ■11  til  nnr  liLlIn  iTurd  ,  1!   nti 

i.,,.  ujtTiMn  wUI  Nw  cfiroplfiU! ;  anil 

ti.  M,  T  iTttrjiiiT  i!if  rrr.iffr   In   ininrt 

<lJy  lli«i 


Uuvis  iMil  wu«  v^vubt  Lju  ik4i  a  up^  «f  vvmi 


JTV  t'ftnii*  up  to  lhi3  lifidgfp  AH  Ih^  >fuart!i» 
jMi'iri.^d  us.  TUp  Dc>iil  tiiorriiiif  by  brmk  cf 
dHj  Ihry  ptsneil  itm  briilge,  Which  wfts  sitp|9ori- 
ftd  l*t  tIiiTtv-^«TM[i  pontoQB*  with  oJl  pogsitdi 
prpCoAUlion  :  for  somv  of  th«  Grrt-ks,  who  w«<r  <« 
i^tlh  '^J''iB«Mpb«mrs,  »ciil  word  thut  the;  encm*^ 
dcfllj^M  to  Dttcick  tbccu  in  their  paKsagc;  but 
ihiii  drrt  }H»t  prav«  Iruc  However,  whik't  tbt*y 
were  |M»«siftR  Ihit  river,  tthm  nppeaffid  wit! 
MoiDO  os!  '         iJiB  whether  thpy  pushed 

or  not  :  i'ivttig  lUry  diil,  lt<!  Ttnle  cf| 

From  tMr    ligfis  they  made,  ill  faur  dftji 
miircht  twenty  pariifjng^.  iiid    cattk^    to    tti 
rWer   J^hyscuei,  one  Uuridri^d   (cct    in   brt^adth 
bivtiig  a  liridlgi:    nver   it*     Here  stood  n  Itrssl 
itid    poptilous    fiiy,  falkd  Opis,  wht?pa    ih*? 
pere  mul  bj  a  nRiura)  bfoihtf  to  i'jpnm  fln4 
rinxtrjtrfi  "fifho  vrm  luarcbiirg  to  the  afsielil 
i^ve  of  ihit  king',  at  ihti  hi^iid  of  a  numerrjiit 
itiiijy,  which  be  had  ilruwn  am  off^am  and  E<S 
batntiT}  t  and«  cnupiitg  hin  troopn  to  imlt,  he  tool 
II  view  ot  tlie  Cirrek^  Hff  ibcry  pntM^d  by  him 
ClenrirhHii  li?d   hi  J   tiicn   two  by  two,  Btanfllnl 
•liU  from    tinm  to  tltriErr     ThilM,  while  ibi^  vaQ 
^nard   haUi'd,  the  whola   i^rmy  wna   obhged  l^ 
ertAtud  flUtl,  which  nmd'o  Ihfir  forrcA  nppt^nr  tnr 
iiiJTii^rouii,  even  lo  the  Greek*  Ihi^miudvi'*  :  t 
the   PerMian  wna  struck  with   the  «.igh<.      Fn 
thi^ncc   h(^  mjtft .  Ln  :.ii;  duys'  tniirch,  Ihif ty  p% 
'  rt  piJTt  of  Medifl^  HI) 
1  I'loncirii:  to    I^arvH-nln 
th.  ■:.    tyroi*  i»ii'!    V   Ls  ■.   .  i.i  -.     '['i 

Ti  -^  '  .,  lo  iIi*uU  th^  nil  rTi,.i_v  vi  ^  ;, 
5a V*!  tilt  liri^i'V*  LriniT  to  phttnilfir  of  r^rrj  thitig 
hut  ub^eji ;  by  whith  incdn*  they  (oiiiid  u  icruot 
i.ititity  of  com/^ tattle,  and  ^ other  ihip^ 
1  ;oai  ihvuce  they  iuwIh  twenty  parsBiingti^  in 
five  dap*  tnnrrh,  throuiih  a  defcen,  htf mg  Ihe 
Tigrit  on  their  lolt  At  the  end  of  th^ir  finl 
diij'i  Enarchi  ihey  &aw  a  brgp  urid  rich  dty,  tin 
lh«  other  •itle  of  the  rivcr^  called  Cwnn",  wbcnrc 
the  B»rhftriiin:()  ir^nspnrted  bread,  cheese,  and 
wititt^upon  nftj  made  of  i^kins. 

\^  After  thai,  lhi»y  rttmu  to  the  river  7aha- 
tuo^  fimr  hundrf;d  i*'H  m  britudth,  whfirv  they 
Ktaid  Ihrei^  dnyi,  dorint;  wliich  time  therf>  were 
jraioudrt,  but  uo  rirjdtMiri*  of  Irctaehpry  {  CJJ«« 
irrhu*  theref-^e  reaolvcd  to  Imva  a  confifrtfijiip 
with  Ti*t*»phf<trt*i*,  aod,  if  possible,  lo  put  a« 
finuJ  to  thciip  jr'alttu«ir«,  tiefare  they  broke  01 1 


all««t«vfli«  nf«€*i4,  «4**«  r«  TfT#i«*: 

«^X'^«n.    8ca  note  ?,  |tii^    ■ 
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into  iKwtiUliM :  with  tbk  ^iew  hm  fltat  s  p«r« 
•OD,  to  Ui  him  know  that  ho  detirad  a  oonfor- 
enco  with  him.  Tiuapbornoa  having  readily 
ajjaweiad,  **  he  might  como ;"  Cloarchua  q>ofce 
thus :  « I  am  seiMiblo,  O  Tinaphornos  I  that 
we  have  Bwom,  and  pledged  our  faith,  not  to 
do  any  injuiy  to  one  another.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  I  observe  yon  are  upon  your  guard 
•gainst  oa,  as  against  aa  enemy ;  and  we,  per- 
ceiving this,  stand  also  upon  our  guaid.  But 
since,  upon  consideration,  I  cannot  find  that  you 
endeavour  to  do  us  any  mischief,  and  am  very 
sore  that  we  have  not  die  least  though  of  hurt- 
ing you,  I  judged  it  proper  to  have  a  conference 
with  you,  to  the  end  that  we  might*  if  pessihle, 
extinguish  our  mutual  diffidence :  for  I  have 
known  men,  who,  while  through  caliunnies  or 
jealousiss,  they  stood  in  fear  oi  one  another, 
have,  with  a  view  of  inflicting  a  mischief  b»> 
fore  they  received  one,  done  irreparable  injuries 
te  thoee,  who  never  had  either  the  intention  or 
desire  to  hurt  them.  As  therefore  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  mistakes  are  easiest  removed 
by  conferences,  I  come  with  an  intention  of 
convincing  you,  that  you  have  no  reason  to  die- 
trust  us :  for  to  mention  the  first,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  moment,  our  oathi^  to  which  we 
have  called  the  gods  to  witness,  forbid  us  to  be 
enemies ;  and  that  person  who  is  conscious  to 
himself  of  having  neglected  them,  in  my  opinion 
can  never  be  happy  ;  for  whoever  becomes  the 
6bjeci  of  divine  wrath,  I  know  no  swiftness 
can  save  him,  no  darkness  hide  him,  no  strong 
place  defend  him ;  since,  in  all  places,  all  things 
are  subject  to  their  power,  and  every  where 
they  are  equally  lords  of  aU.  This  is  my  opin- 
ion concerning  both  our  oaths,  and  the  goda^ 
whom,  by  our  agreement,  we  have  made  the 
depositories  of  our  friendship.  As  to  human 
advantages,  I  look  upon  you  to  be  the  greatest 
we  can  promise  ourselves  at  this  jancture  ;  for 
while  we  are  vrith  you,  every  road  is  pervious, 
every  river  passable,  and  we  are  sure  to  know 
no  want :  but  without  you,  every  road  becomes 
obscure,  (for  we  are  utterly  unacquainted  with 
them,)  every  rtver  impassable,  every  moHitude 
terrible,  and  solitude  the  most  teirible  of  all ; 
for  1  that  is  attended  with  the  want  of  every 


■  Mfrr4  w^Kk^(  kw9ftmt  imrtv,  TheLtttln  traaslston 
do  not  seeai  to  have  attended  to  the  general  contrast 
there  ia  between  these  two  pertoda,  otherwise  they 
wouMttot  have  rendered  ^f«^i|  «-9Kx9(  mw9fm(,mmhi» 
diJUuUmtihiu  rtftrtm;  for,  ss  ii%i  ^*i^  r«fcT«vf  Is  opposed 

to  ell;  tJ»»tft^  and  a-ftr  v»ra^is  Ivrvi^oi  tO«A(<r»Ta> 
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thing.  If  therefore  we  ebould  arrive  to  ench  a 
degree  of  madness,  as  to  put  yon  to  death,  what 
should  we  do  else  but  destroy  our  benefactor ; 
and  still  have  the  kingf  the  most  powerful  of 
all  3  avengers,  to  contend  with  1  I  shall  now 
let  you  see  what  hopes  I  should  deprive  n^self 
of,  if  I  endeavoured  to  hurt  you.  I  desired  to 
make  Cyrus  my  friend*  becauae  I  looked  upoa 
him  aa  the  most  capable  of  all  men  living  to 
serve  those  he  wished  well  to.  Now,  I  find, 
you  have  not  only  obtained  the  army,  but  the. 
country,  that  belonged  to  Cyrus,  as  an  accession 
to  yonr  own]  and  that  the  king's  power,  of 
which  be  felt  the  weight,  is  become  your  sap* 
port.  In  these  circumstances,  thereicve,  wh^ 
would  be  so  mad  ss  not  to  desire  to  be  year 
friend  1  Yet,  further,  I  shall  let^  you  know 
upon  what  I  found  my  hopes,  that  you  will  also 
desire  to  be  a  friend  to  us :  I  know  the  Mys»» 
ans  are  troublesome  to  you;  these,  with  the. 
forces  under  my  command,  I  hope  I  can  oblige 
to  sttlunit  to  your  power:  I  know  the  same 
thing  of  the  Pisidians,  and  am  informed  thsit 
many  other  nations  are  in  the  same  disposttioB, 
who,  by  my  means,  shall  cease  for  ever  to  dia- 
tarb  your  happiness.  I  find  you  are  incensed 
against  3  the  Egyptians  more  than  against  any 
other  nation,  and  cannot  see  what  forces  yoo 
can  better  employ  than  ours,  to  assist  you  in 
chastising  them.  If  you  desire  to  be  a  friend 
to  any  of  your  neighbours^  your  fHendship» 
through  our  means,  will  become  most  valuable ; 
and.  if  a^y  of  them  molest  you,  you  may,  as 
their  superior,  destroy  them  by  our  assistance ; 
for  we  shall  not  only  be  sabservient  to  you  Inr 
the  sake  of  our  pay,  but  also  in  return  for  the 
obligation  we  shall  justly  owe  to  yon,  as  our 
deliverer.  When  I  consider  all  these  things,  I 
am  so  much  aurprised  to  find  you  difiident  of 
us,  that  I  would  Willingly  know  the  person  who 
is  so  powerful  an  orator  as  to  persuade  yo«» 


nU  f  ••(•tW,  so  i»i«rT4  mxxiif  Mirftfiiic  fa  vistblf  oppoe* 
edto  tSv  ijriT^ldHv  ovK  arofia.  D'Ablaacourt  haa,  in 
my  opinion,  aaidmoch  better,|tare«  f%*tUttraiHeapru 
0oif  lantce$t{te. 

•  *mpiif«9.  *Mife*(i  aecordloff  to  the  Greek  SchoUaat 
upon  Bophoelea,  la  properly  i  ir«^nM«iM-f(*»o(,  Ir**  {«» 
TivW  «-ii».«i90-i,  vnxairiiv  ry  vixi|0'M»Ti.  Plutarch  very 
hcantlfully  appllea  thii  to  Teleainua,  who  wat  very 
near  defeating  Bylla,  after  ao  many  victories,  at  the 

galea  of  KoBM,  Tb»  ^unoi  t»>  mrMrpv  mym*m,  sa^sirff 
jfll^oc  «5X||T4fi  n,mTmw9p^  wfirinx^iU  S  £jii'vitii;  TiX.* 

emt(  tne  *?mHnc,  TMs  cannot  be  preeerved  In  a  modern 
trsnrfatMm. 

•  AiyvwTfvs.    See  note  ],  page  SOI. 
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that  we  form  designs  against   you."    Tissa- 
phernes  answered  him  as  follows : 

u  I  am  pleased,  O  Clearchus,  to  hear  you 
speak  with  so  much  prudence ;  for  while  you 
entertain  these  thoughts,  if  you  should  medi- 
tate any  thing  against  me,  you  would,  at  the 
same  time,  act  contrary  to  your  own  interest ; 
but  do  you  hear  me  in  your  turn,  while  I  inform 
you,  that  yourseUes  cannot  with  justice  distrust 
either  the  king  or  me  ;  for,  if  we  were  desirous 
to  destroy  you,  do  you  think  we  are  in  any  want 
of  numerous  horse  or  foot  to  effect  iti  or  of 
arms  deftnsiTe  and  ofiensiTe,  with  which  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  you  mischief  without 
the  danger  of  receiTing  any  1  or  do  you  think 
we  want  proper  places  to  attack  you  1  Are 
there  not  so  many  plains  inhabited  by  our 
friends,  through  which  you  must  march  with 
great  difficulty  1  8o  many  mountains  within 
your  sight,  orer  which  your  road  lies,  and 
which,  by  our  possessing  ourseWesof  them,  we 
can  render  impassable  to  you  1  So  many  riTera 
which  afford  us  the  advantage  of  choosing  out 
what  numbers  of  you  we  think  proper  to  en- 
gage 1  Some  of  these  you  cannot  even  pass 
but  by  our  assistance.  But  say  we  are  inferior 
in  all  these ;  fire  at  least  will  prove  superior  to 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  By  burning  these,  we 
can  oppose  famine  to  you,  with  which,  though 
you  are  ever  so  brave,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
contend.  Why,  therefore,  should  we,  who 
have  so  many  opportunities  of  making  war 
upon  you,  none  of  which  carry  any  danger  with 
ihem,  choose  the  only  one  of  all  these,  that  is 
both  impious  and  dishonourable ;  the  refuge  of 
those,  who  are  destitute  of  all  others,  distress- 
ed and  driven  to  extremities,  and  who,  being  at 
the  same  time  wicked  men,  resolve  to  accom- 
plish their  designs  through  peijury  towards 
the  gods,  and  breach  of  faith  towards  men  t 
We  are  not,  O  Clearchus  !  either  so  weak  or 
so  void  of  reason.  When  it  was  in  our  power 
to  destroy  you,  why  did  we  not  attempt  it! 
Be  assured,  the  desire  I  had  of  approving  my 
fidelity  to  the  Greeks  was  the  reason;  and 
that,  as  Cyrus  marched  against  the  king,  rely- 
ing on  foreign  forces,  from  the  pay  he  gave 
them,  so  I  might  return  home  supported  by 
the  same  troops,  from  the  obligations  I  had 
conferred  on  them.  As  to  the  many  things, 
in  which  you  may  be  of  service  to  me,  some 
of  them  you  have  mentioned ;  but  I  know 
which  is  the  greatest :  It  is  the  prerogative  of 


the  king  to  wear  ^  an  upright  turban  upon  his 
head ;  but,  with  your  assistance,  possibly  another 
may  with  some  confidence,  wear  it  in  his  heart." 

Clearchus  thinking  all  he  said  to  be  true, 
replied :  «  Since,  therefore,  we  have  so  many 
motives  to  be  friends,  do  not  those  who,  by 
calumnies  endeavour  to  make  us  enemies,  de- 
serve the  severest  punishment  V*  « If  you," 
says  Tissaphemes,  «  with  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
erals and  captains,  think  fit  to  come  to  me  in 
public,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  those  who 
aver  that  you  have  designs  against  me  and  my 
army."  « I  will  bring  them  all,"  says  Clear- 
chus ;  «  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  you  know 
in  my  turn,  whence  I  received  my  information 
concerning  you." 

As  soon  as  this  conference  was  over,  Tissa- 
phemes showed  him  great  civility,  and,  desir- 
ing him  to  stay,  entertained  him  at  supper. 
The  next  day  Clearchus,  returning  to  the 
camp,  made  it  manifest  that  he  entertained 
very  friendly  thoughts  of  Tissaphemes,  and 
gave  an  account  of  what  he  proposed.  He 
said,  those  Tiwaphemes  demanded  ought  to 
go  to  him;  and  that  the  persons  who  were 
found  to  be  the  authors  of  these  calumnies, 
ought  to  be  punished  as  traitors,  and  ill-af- 
fected to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks :  for  he  sus- 
pected Menon  to  be  one  of  them,  knowing 
that  he  and  Arisus  had  been  in  conference 
with  Tissaphemes,  and  that  he  was  forming  a 
party  against  him,  and  intriguing  in  order  to 
draw  the  whole  army  to  a  dependence  upon 
himself;  and,  by  that  means,  to  recommend- 
himself  to  Tissaphemes.  Clearchus  also  him- 
self was  no  less  solicitous  to  engage  the  esteem 
of  the  whole  army,  and  to  remove  those  who 
opposed  him:  but  some  of  the  soldiers,  in 
contradiction  to  him,  said,  that  all  the  generals 
and  captains  ought  not  to  go,  neither  ought 
they  to  trust  Tissaphemes.    However,  Clear- 


t  Tiae«v  i«^iiv.  Most  aathora  who  treat  of  the  sf- 
fkira  of  Persia,  have  taken  notice  of  this  cnstom :  bat 
there  to  a  print  of  it  on  a  Pardan  monvment  foand 
smong  the  ruins  of  Penepolto  by  De  Brayn,  snd  given 
by  OronoWoB  in  bto  notoiapon  Herodotus,  to  show  that 
tbtoto  the  very  monument  the  latter  says  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  caused  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  hto  horse  snd 
groom  to  whom  he  owed  the  kingdom.  I  Iske  no  no- 
tice of  the  reasons  alleged  by  Gronovius  to  support  hit 
conJecturSt  which  seems  well  founded,  because  this 
monument  to  here  exhibited  with  another  view,  name- 
ly, to  let  the  render  see  the  diffsrence  of  the  tarbans 
worn  by  the  kings  and  subjects  of  Penis. 
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chu8  BO  strongly  insisted  opon  it,  that  he  pre- 
▼ailed  to  have  five  generals  and  twenty  cap- 
tains sent  to  him :  about  two  hundred  soldiers 
followed  under  colour  of  going  to  the  market. 

When  they  came  to  the  door  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  the  generals,  Prozenus  a  Bosotian,  Menon 
a  Thessalian,  Agias  an  Arcadian,  Glearchns  a 
Lacedemonian,  and  Socrates  an  Achaian, 
were  called  in;  the  captains  staid  without. 
Not  long  after,  at  the  same  signal,  those  who 
were  within  were  apprehended  and  those  with- 
out, cut  to  pieces.  After  this,  some  of  the 
Barbarian  horse,  scouring  the  plain,  killed  all 
the  Greeks  they  met  with,  both  freemen  and 
slaTCs.  The  Greeks,  from  their  camp,  seeing 
these  excursions  of  the  horse,  were  surprised, 
and  in  doubt  of  what  they  were  doing,  till 
Nicarchus  an  Arcadian,  came  flying  from 
them,  being  wounded  in  the  belly,  and  bearing 
his  bowels  in  his  hands,  and  informed  them  of 
all  that  had  passed.  Upon  this,  the  Greeks 
were  amazed,  and  expecting  they  would  imme- 
diately come  and  attack  their  camp,  ran  to  their 
arms.  But  they  did  not  all  come ;  only  An- 
nus, with  Artaezus  and  Mithridates,  came, 
persons  who  had  shown  the  greatest  fidelity  to 
Cyrus.  However,  the  interpreter  of  the 
Greeks  said,  he  saw  the  brother  to  Tissapher- 
nes  with  them,  and  knew  him.  They  were 
followed  by  three  hundred  other  Persians,  clad 
in  armour ;  who,  when  they  drew  near,  order- 
ed, if  any  generals  or  captains  of  the  Greeks 
were  present,  they  should  advance  to  the  end 
they  might  acquaint  them  with  the  king's  plea- 
sure. Upon  this,  the  generals,  Gleaner  an 
Orchomenian,  and  Sophsnetus  a  Stymphalian, 
went  out  of  the  camp  with  great  caution ;  and 
with  them  Xenophon  an  Athenian,  that  he 
might  learn  what  was  become  of  Proxenus. 
(Cheirisophus  happened  to  be  absent,  being 
employed  with  others,  in  getting  provisions  in 
some  village.)  When  they  came  within  hear- 
ing, Ariaus  said,  « Glearchus,  O  Greeks ! 
having  been  found  guilty  of  violation  both  of 
his  oath  and  of  the  articles  of  peace,  is  justly 
punished  with  death;  while  Proxenus  and 
Menon  for  having  given  information  of  his 
designs,  are  in  great  honour.  Of  you,  the 
king  demands  your  arms,  for  he  says  they  are 
his,  as  having  belonged  to  Gyrus,  who  was  his 
1  subject" 


&  Aovxev.    Literally,  his  slave.    Thla  it  KeniB,  was 
%ne  ityle  of  the  Persian  court,  whicli  not  only  treated 


Hereupon  the  Greeks  made  answer.  Cleaner 
the  Orchomenian  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
rest :  **  O  Arisus !  thou  most  wicked  of  all 
men,  and  the  rest  of  you  who  were  friends  to 
Cyrus !  have  you  no  regard  either  to  the  gods 
or  men  1  Ton  who,  after  you  have  sworn  to  us 
to  look  upon  our  friends  and  enemies  as  your 
own,  now  conspire  with  Tissaphernes,  the 
most  impious  and  deceitful  of  all  men,  to 
betray  us ;  and  having  ^  both  destroyed  those 
persons,  to  whom  you  gave  your  oaths,  and 
deceived  the  rest  of  us,  now  come  with  our 
enemies  to  invade  usV  To  this  Arisus  an- 
swered, M  But  it  first  appeared  that  Glearchus 
was  forming  designs  against  Tissaphernes, 
Orontas,  and  all  the  rest  of  us. "  Upon  this 
Xenophon  replied,  « If  Glearchus,  contrary 
to  his  oath,  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  peace,  he  is  justly  punished ;  for  it  is  just 
that  those  who  are  guilty  of  perjury  should 
be  put  to  death.  However,  send  Proxenus 
and  Menon  to  us,  since  they  are  both  your 
benefactors,  and  our  commanders:  for  it  is 
evident  that,  being  friends  to  both  of  us,  they 
will  endeavour  to  advise  that  which  is  best 
for  both."  To  this  the  Barbarians  made  no 
answer,  but,  having  conferred  together  for  a 
considerable  time,  they  departed. 

YI.  The  generals  being  thus  apprehended, 
were  carried  3  to  the  king,  by  whose  orden 
their  heads  were  cut  o£  One  ^of  them, 
Glearchus,  was  allowed  by  all  that  knew  him 
to  have  been  a  man  both  of  military  genius, 
and  one  who  delighted  in  war  to  the  last  de- 
gree. For,  as  long  as  the  Lacedemonians 
were  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  he  continued 
in  the  service  of  his  country;  but,  after  the 


ttieirsubjects  as  slaves,  but  bad  tlia  insolence  to  c&ll 
tbem  80. 

•  o*c  AftwTi  if  Mir«\«MK«Ti.  Hatchinaon  witb  great 
reason  fiuda  fault  with  Leunclaviua  for  tranalating  tbia, 
"aacramento  coufirmabatia  voa  plane  periiaae  ;**  but 
takes  no  notice  of  tbe  difficulty  arising  from  ibe  par- 
ticle <Sf,  which  I  own,  weigba  ao  much  with  roe,  that  I 
cannot  perauade  myaelf  Xenophon  wrote  tov(  r»  •»{;■( 
•vTouc,  o7c  A^vvTi,  A(  «3rex«xl»»Ti  {  at  least  not  in  tbe 
sense  he  haa  translated  it,  "  posteaquam  viros  ipsot, 
quibus  dedistis  JUHjurandum  perdtdistis.'*  If,  instead 
of  ig  (»9r»x«xU«Ti,  we  might  venture  to  read  t*»-ox«x- 
f xiri c,  without  •&(,  I  think  the  period  would  be  more 
intelligible.  I  believe  it  will  be  owned,  that  uwoK^Kmi- 
Ti(  agrees  very  well  with  ir\9i tf^nk-rte  in  the  following 
sentence ;  and  it  aeeroa  to  have  been  the  author's  design 
to  connect  them  together  with  the  particles  n  and  »•<. 

■  Q(  fimviKim.    See  note  4,  page  170. 

4  tXf  /(W  avTMy  KMufxe;.    See  the  Introdactton. 
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pe«ce,  he  penniftded  his  foUowodtiieiM  that 
tbe  ThraciaiM  (^pracaed  the  Gfeeke,  and 
haviag  prevailed  on  the  epbori.  ^  by  some 
means  or  other,  he  set  sail  with  a  design  to 
make  war  upon  the  Thraciane»  who  inhabit 
above  the  Ghersonesas  and  Perinthus.  After 
his  departare,  the  ephori,  for  some  leaseiia, 
changed  their  minds,  and  recalled  him  from 
the  Isthmus;  bat  he  refused  to  obey  tbem> 
and  sailed  away  for  the  Hellespont;  where- 
npon  he  was  coBdemned  to  die  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Sparta,  as  g«ilty  of  disobedieiiGe. 
Being  now  a  banished  man,  he  cornea  to  Cyrus, 
and  by  what  means  he  gained  his  confideaoe, 
has  been  mentioned  in  another  place.  Cyrus 
gave  him  ten  thousand  ^  daiicka  Having 
received  this  money,  he  did  not  give  himeelf 
up  to  indolence,  but,  nusing  an  army  with  it, 
made  war  upon  the  Thracians ;  and,  overcom- 
ing them  in  battle,  plundered  their  countiy, 
and  centinaed  the  war,  till  Cyras  had  oooasioa 
£m  his  army,  when  he  departed,  with  a  design 
of  attending  him  in  his  expedition. 

These,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  actions  ef 
%  man  delighting  in  war,  3  who>  when  it  is  in 
his  power  to  livo  ia  peace  without  detriment 
or  dishonour,  profers  war;  when  to  live  in 
ease,  chooses  labour,  with  a  view  to  war ;  and 
when  to  enjoy  riches  without  danger,  chooses 
rather,  by  making  war,  to  diminish  them :  so 
that  he  q)ent  his  money  in  war  as  cheerfully 
a#  if  it  had  been  in  gaUantiy,  or  any  other 


a  ilmfk  Twp  E9««M.  The  ancient  nutbors  do  not 
agfte  ceneenitni  the  peraoa  who  iaaUt«te4  these  na- 
giftrates.  Heredotua  attributes  their  Inatltutioa  to  hy- 
curgna.  and  Xenophon  to  him,  Jointly  with  the  moat 
conaiderable  chizena  of  Sparta.  On  the  other  hand, 
Plutarch  aaya,  Tbeopompoa.  who  reigned  many  years 
after  Lycurgua,  waa  the  author  of  It.  However,  thta  ia 
certain,  that  the  three  orders  of  the  atate,  that  ia,  the 
two  kingSf  the  aenatora,  ail  tlie  magtatratea,  even  dur- 
ing their  magistracy,  and  the  people,  were  subject  to 
tbeir  power.  But  the  thing  that  gives  the  greateat  re- 
lief to  the  reputation  of  their  college  ia,  that  It  aerved 
aa  a  model  to  the  institution  of  the  Roman  tribunes, 
who,  like  the  ephorl,  were  only  five  in  number,  till  the 
year  of  Rome  297,  and  the  firat  of  the  8lat  Olympiad, 
C.  Horatius.  and  Q..  Minuciua  being  conauls,  when  five 
more  were  added  to  ihem. 

%AMfn»ov(.    See  note  S,  page  166. 

C^(,  itrfirrai  w«Kif*iTw.  D'Ablancourt  has  strangely  mis- 
taken this  pnssQge.  Thus  he  has  rendered  It,  "que 
pouvant  vivre  en  repos  apros  la  palz,  cberche  la  guer- 
re aux  depens  meme  de  son  honneiir,  et  de  sa  vie.'* 
This  he  says  is  stronger  than  the  teit ;  but  I  believe 
the  reader  will  be  of  opinion,  thnt  instead  of  atreagth- 
ening  the  aothor*8  sense,  be  baa  destroyed  it. 


pleasufe:  so  much  he  delighlad  in  it.  Hie 
genius  for  war  appeared  by  his  forwardness  to 
expose  himself,  and  to  attack  the  enemy, 
eitlMr  by  nigbt  or  day,  and .  by  hi*  conduct  in 
danger ;  as  those  who  attended  him  upon  all 
occaskMia  universally  acknowledged.  He  was 
said  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  commanding, 
as  (ar  as  could  he  expected  from  a  num  of  his 
temper ;  for,  being  as  capable  as  any  other  of 
taking  care  his  army  was  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  of  providing  them,  he  was  not  leee 
so  of  inspiring  those  who  were  present  with  a 
dread  of  disobeying  Cleaichus.  This  ho  ef- 
fected hy  severity ;  for  his  look  was  stem,  and 
his  voice  harah:  ho  always  punished  with 
rigour,  and  frequently  in  passion ;  so  that  he 
sometimes  repented  it  But  he  also  inflicted 
punishments  with  deliberation,  looking  upon 
an  army  without  discipline  to  be  ef  no  service. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  a  ^  soldisr 
ought  to  fear  hie  commander  more  than  the 
enemy,  if  it  is  expected  that  he  should  do  hie 
duty  upon  guard,  abstain  from  what  belongs  to 
a  friend,  or  attack  the  enemy  without  reluc- 
tance. In  dangers  the  men  obeyed  him  abso- 
lutely, Bor  ever  desired  to  be  commanded  by 
any  other ;  for  they  said  his  sternness  seemed 
then  changed  to  cheerfakwss,  and  his  severity 
to  resolution ;  so  that  they  looked  upon  it  no 
longer  as  severity,  but  as  their  preservation. 
However,  when  the  danger  was  over,  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  serving  under  other  con»- 
menders,  many  of  them  left  him  ;  for  he  wan 
not  in  the  least  gracious,  but  always  rough  and 
cruel :  so  that  the  soldiers  were  in  the  same 
disposition  to  him,  as  scholars  to  tbeir  msster ; 
none  ever  following  him  out  of  friendship  or 
good-will.  Thoee  who  were  appointed  by  his 
country,  or  oompelled  through  want,  or  any 
other  necessity,  to  serve  under  him,  were  per- 
fectly obedient  to  him.  And,  when  they  be- 
gan to  .conquer  under  his  command,  many 
things  concurred  to  make  them'  good  soMiers : 
for  their  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
joined  to  their  foar  of  him>  made  them  obser- 


**R(iin  wx^mrtfirnv  ^ojSiiHai  fttiKKtv,  ^c.  This 
aaylngof  Clearchuais  imitated  by  Livy,  where  Cninil- 
lus,  having  restored  the  Roman  army  to  its  ancient 
dticlpllna,  **  eflfecit,**  says  he,  **  ne  hostta  maziine  ti 
roendna  roiliti  eaaet."  D*Ablancourt  ban  thousht  fit 
to  leave  out  above  half  thia  period,  the  reason  he  gives 
for  it  is,  **  parce  qu'il  ne  faut  rien  sjourer  a  un  U)n 
mot."  But  surely  this  Is  a  liberty  no  translator  ougiit 
to  indulge  himself  in. 
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This  irts  fan  ^vaetor  i«»«DMMiid«r ; 

MPtt  Mid  tkat  iM  fPM  miwakig  l#  be 
^  oliMn.  Wlwi  lMdi#d  lie  was 
about  6fty  years  of  age. 

Proxenas  the  BoBotian,  eren  from  a  diild, 
was  desirous  of  becoming  equal  to  great  em- 
ployments :  and,  to  satisfy  this  desire,  gave  a 
sum  of  money  to  1  Gorgias  the  Leontine. 
After  he  had  been  some  time  with  him,  think- 
ing himself  now  both  able  to  command,  and, 
if  he  entered  into  the  friendship  of  great  men, 
to  return  alt  obligations,  he  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  with  Gyrus,  whence  he  promised 
to  himself  great  reputation,  great  power,  and 
great  riches :  though  he  was  earnest  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these,  yet,  on  the  other  side,  his  con- 
duct plainly  showed  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
gain  any  of  them  through  injustice ;  but  that 
he  ought  to  attain  them  with  justice  and 
honour,  and  not  otherwise.  He  was  rery  ca- 
pable of  commanding  an  orderly  and  well-dis- 
ciplined army ;  but  incapable  of  inspiring  re- 
spect or  fear,  and  stood  in  greater  awe  of  his 
men  than  they  of  him ;  it  being  visible,  that 
he  was  more  afraid  of  disobliging  them  than 
they  of  disobeying  him.  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  all  which  was  required  to  be,  and  seem  to 
be  equal  to  the  command,  was  to  praise  worthy 
men,  and  not  to  praise  the  unworthy ;  for 
which  reason  he  was  beloved  by  men  of 
worth  and  honour,  while  ill  men  were  for  ever 
forming  designs  against  him,  as  against  a  man 
easy  to  be  circumvented.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  old  when  he  died. 

Menon  the  Thessalian  did  not  either  con- 
ceal his  immoderate  desire  of  riches,  or  his  de- 


/ 


tT*tylm.  This  Gorglsswas  a  celebrated  master  of 
eloquenre.  Be  m  far  rarpaiaed  all  the  rest  of  bis  pro- 
fettion,  that  Dlodorus  Sicules  tells  ns  be  received  no 
leas  from  his  scholsrs  than  one  hundred  min»,  that 
f8«  383/.  18tf.  4d.  siertinir*  This  Gorgias,  It  seems,  was 
at  the  head  of  tlieembamy  which  the  Leontines  sent  to 
Athens,  the  second  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad,  to  desire 
their  assistance  against  the  Byracuslsns.  In  the  first 
audience  be  had  of  the  Athenians,  his  eloquence,  or 
rather  the  novelty  of  it,  so  enchanted  that  people,  who 
were  great  admirers  of  both,  that  they  were  unfortu- 
nately prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  the  Sicilian  war,  the 
event  of  which  gave  them  so  fatal  a  blow,  that  Ihey 
could  never  recover  it.  Dlodorus  Biculos  says  also,  that 
lie  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  the  first 
who  made  nse  of  studied  figures  and  laboured  antith- 
eses of  equal  length,  and  the  same  termination.  This 
manner  of  speaking,  the  same  author  says,  pleased  at 
first  from  Its  novelty,  but  was  anerwards  looked  upon 
as  alfccted,  and.  If  flreqveatiy  practised,  rMlcttloas. 


tike  i>f  «ottniaii£tig,  hi  oi^iir  to  tper«ase  them, 
of  of  b«fng  eisteemed  for  t^e  same  reason. 
Hift-  dMited  to  be  weit  with  those  in  power, 
that  his  tnjwttfec  might  escape  ^nnSshment. 
tte  ttiMgfat  thtt  Bhottetfl  way  to  accomplish 
his  designs  were  perjury,  falsehood,  and  deceit ; 
and  that  simplicity  and  truth  were  weaknesses. 
He  was  observed  to  have  no  affection  for  any 
man;  and,  where  he  professed  a  friendship, 
it  was  visible  he  designed  to  betray.  He 
never  spoke  vrith  contempt  of  an  enemy,  but 
was  ever  turning  all  those  he  conversed  with 
into  ridicule.  He  never  formed  any  design 
against  the  possessions  of  an  enemy,  (for  he 
thought  it  difficult  to  rob  those  who  were  upon 
their  guard,)  but  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
only  person  that  was  sensible,  how  very  easy  it 
is  to  seize  the  unguarded  possessions  of  a 
friend.  He  stood  in  fear  of  those  whom  he 
observed  to  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  injustice, 
as  of  men  well  armed;  but  practised  upon 
persons  of  piety  and  truth,  as  upon  those  who 
are  defenceless.  And,  as  others  value  them- 
selves upon  religion,  veracity,  and  justice,  so 
Menon  valued  himself  upon  being  able  to  de- 
ceive, to  invent  falsehoods,  and  abuse  his 
friends ;  and  looked  upon  those  as  ignorant, 
who  were  without  guile.  When  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  first  place  in  any  man's 
friendship,  he  thought  the  most  effectual  way 
of  recommending  himself,  was  by  slandering 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  it.  He 
sought  to  make  himself  obeyed  by  the  soldiers, 
by  becoming  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes, 
and  aimed  at  being  esteemed  and  courted,  by 
showing  that  he  had  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  commit  great  injustice.  If  any  one 
forsook  him,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  favour,  that 
while  he  made  use  of  his  service,  be  did  not 
destroy  him.  Whatever  is  not  publicly  known 
in  this  man's  character,  may  seem  to  be  feigned, 
but  the  following  particulars  all  the  world  is 
acquainted  with.  While  he  was  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  AristippuR.  At 
that  age  also  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
Arisus,  a  Barbarian,  because  he  delighted  in 
beautiful  youths  ;  and  before  he  himEcIf  had  a 
beard,  he  had  a  bearded  favourite,  called  Tha- 
rypas.  When  the  rest  of  the  generals  suffered 
for  having  made  war  against  the  king  with 
Cyrus,  he,  though  equally  guilty,  did  not  lose 
his  life;  but  was  afterwards  punished  with 
death  by  the  king,  not  like  Clearchua,  and  the 
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\e  M&enlf,  hy  losing  his  head,  which 
koa    upon  as   the   most   honourable 


rest  of 

was    looked    npon 
death;    but,  as  it  is  said,  aflter  he  had  been 
tortured  a  whole  year,  like  a  malefactor. 
Agias   the    Arcadian,    and    Socrates   the 


A'chaian,  were  both  pat  to  death  at  the  i 
time;  these  were  without  reproach  both  in 
war  and  friendship.  They  were  then  about 
forty  yean  of  age. 
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1.  The  Greek!  enguielilng  in  grief,  Xenopbon  begini  to  erouee  the  eoorage  of  the  colonels,  who  had  been  under 
Proxenue— Apollonldee  atuptdljr  oppoeee  Xenopbon,  end  it  therefore  expelled  bis  rank  and  occupation— The 
rest  of  the  sarTiring  genorala  assemble  and  are  addresied  by  Xenophon  in  a  vigorons  speech— New  com- 
manders are  Immed lately  elected.— II.  The  troops  brielly  exhorted  by  Chelriaophus  and  Cleanor,  in  a  longer 
and  eloquent  speech  by  Xenophon,  to  prepare  themselves  valiantly  to  fight — His  speech  applauded,  and  he 
iwoceeds  to  lay  down  his  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  army,  by  the  appointment  of  commanders  to  the  seve- 
ral corps.— III.  At  the  moment  of  departure  the  Greeks  are  visited  by  Mithrldates  as  a  friend— He  incurs  their 
suspicions,  and  they  decree  that  as  long  as  they  shall  remain  in  the  enemy's  territory,  they  will  enter  into 
no  negotiations  for  peace  or  truce  with  the  Fenian  king— On  their  passage  of  the  river  Zabatus,  they  are  so 
harassed  by  Mitbridates,  that  Xenophon  is  made  sensible  of  the  great  want  the  army  had  of  slingers  and 
horsemen- By  bis  advice  tlMse  two  services  are  estaUtahed.— IV.  Mitbridates  again  pursues  the  Greeks, 
and  is  easily  repulsed— They  arrive  at  the  river  Tigris— Here  Tlssaphemes  attacks  them  with  an  immense 
force ;  but  to  no  effect— To  march  more  securely,  the  Greeks  adopt  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  their  army— 
In  this  way  they  arrive  at  a  part  of  the  road  obetructod  by  hills,  in  crossing  over  which  they  are  harassed 
by  the  enemy,  until  tbey  take  up  their  quarters  in  some  villages— Setting  out  thence  on  the  fourth  day,  they 
are  compelled  to  throw  themselves  into  another  village,  from  which  marching  forth  at  nightfall,  they  perform 
so  long  a  route,  that  it  is  only  on  the  fourth  day  the  enemy  overtakes  them — ^Having  occupied  a  hill,  under 
which  was  the  narrow  descent  into  the  plain,  ttie  Barbarians  are  thence  dislodged  by  Xenophon.— V.  As  soon 
as  the  Greeks  descend  into  the  plain  the  Barbarians  again  make  their  appearance,  and  having  killed  some  of 
the  Greeks,  they  begin  to  set  fire  to  the  vUlagea— Incloeed  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Carduchian  moan 
tains,  the  Greeks  consult  on  the  plan  of  their  nMroh<— They  reject  the  plan  of  the  Rbodlan,  who  offers  to 
pass  them  over  on  a  bridge  of  leathern  bottles,  and  marcMng  some  dteUnce  backwards  the  next  day,  they  make 
diligent  inquiry  of  the  prisoners  concerning  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  countries— They  determine  to  take 
their  route  through  the  mountains  of  the  Carduehlans. 
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lb  far  te  forefDUlg  diMoane,  w%  htett  nUCtd 
tbi  aetiomi  of  Hbt  Giwks,  dnrikif  Ike  eiCpedi- 
lion  oC  €jviM»  to  tbe  bttOe;  and  what  Itap* 
pt— d  aftrt  hi*  dealh^  when  due  Greeks  nerched 
mwwf  vnth,  TiMephetoee  npoo  tlM  peace.  After 
th#  tenetfab  were  apprahended,  aad  tiie  eep- 
taida  and  eoMieie  w)m>  aecaoipaiiied  them  put 
to  death,  tha  Gaeeka  wei«  in  great  diatreaa ; 
fcaowii^  they  were  not  tu  ftom  the  king's 
palaee^  aunoonded  on  ail  aidea  with  many 
MiiottB  and  aaany  eilieai  all  their  enamiea; 
thet  no  one  would  a^y  longer  anpply  them 
witb  previaiona :  that  they  were  diatant  from 
Gieeee  above  ten  thanaand  atadia,  without  a 
guide  to  condfKi  thea^  and  tjieir  n>ad  thither 
lliteaeepted  by  impaasable  riven;  that  even 
thoae  Batbariani,  who  bad  served  under  Cyrua^ 
had  bats8(yed  themi  and  that  they  were  now 
left  alena^  without  an^  h<Mae  to  aaaiat  theuK 
By  whitoh  it  Ww  evident,  thai  if  they  overcame 
Ihe  enea^r,  they  eeold  not  deatioy  a  man  of 
them  »  the  pumuit,  nad  if  they  thenaelTue 
weae  overeeaBei.noi  otte  «f  them  oould  eacape. 
Theea  raOeotiona  ae  disheartened  them,  that 
few  ale  any  thing  that  evening,  few  BMde  firaa, 
and  many  that  night  never  eaan  to  their  1  quar- 
ter, ^  but  kid  themaalvea  down,  evsiy  man  in 


t  E#?  rk  iitxm.  See  note 9,pBte  209.  Here  it  t^tily 
s^M^eaaai  ften  ortia  saiBp  whieh  wn  ap^latsdflMr 
Um  ^iiartem  of  tbe  Mveni  cooipuiiss*  partkularly  of 
ttie  heavy -arned  men.  D*Ablancoart  haa  left  it  outt 
at  he  generally  does  thia  expreaeion  wbare  he  meets 
wHIi  it. 

ir,  wmS-mv^  t'f  oC  jTOTf  ivifiil^ot  iTi  o^iT^ai.  Tbts  pe- 
riod, 80  beaatlfully  melancholy,  is  cruelly  mangled  by 
D*Ab1ancoUrt,  whoee  translation  t  shall  also  transcribe, 
that  th«  reader  may  compare  It  with  the  original.  *'Ila 
etolent  si  abbatos  qn*IIs  ne  poovolent  repoaer,  eomme 
19 


the  plaoe  where  he  happened  to  be^  unable  to 
aleep  through  aorrow»  and  a  longing  fer  their 
country,  their  parents,  their  wives  and  childreU, 
whom  Ihey  never  expected  to  see  again.  In 
thia  disposition  of  mind  they  all  lie  down  to 
reat 

There  was  in  ike  army  an  Athenian,  by 
name  Xenoph<m,  who,  without  being  a  general, 
a  captain,  or  a  aoldier,  aerved  as  a  volunteer ; 
ibr,  having  been  long  attached  to  Proxenus  by 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  the  latter  aent  for  him 
from  hoiue^  with  a  promiae,  if  he  came,  to  re* 
eommend  him  to  Gyrua ;  from  whom,  he  aaid, 
he  expected  greater  advautagee  than  from  his 
own  country.  Xenophon,  having  read  the  let* 
ter,  consulted  Bocratea  the  Athenian  conoem* 
ing  the  voyage,  who  3  fearing  leat  hia  country 
m^ht  look  upon  hia  attachment  to  Cyrus  aa 
criminal,  because  thot  prince  was  though  to 
have  espoused  the  intersst  of  the  Lacedsmo- 
niana  against  the  Athenians  with  great  wamth, 
advised  Xenophon  to  go  to  Belphos,  and  oon- 
sult  the  gud  of  the  plaoe  eoneeming  the  matter. 
Xenophon  went  thither  acoordingly,  and  aaked 
ApoUo  to  which  oC  the  gods  he  should  offer 
sacrifice,  and  addresa  his  prayers,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  perform  the  voyage  he  proposed 
in  the  best  aud  most  reputable  manner,  and, 
after  a  happy  iasue  of  it,  return  with  aafety. 
ApoHo  answered,  Aat  he  should  sacrifice  to 
the  proper  gods.  At  his  return,  he  acquainted 
Socratea  with  this  answer ;  who  blamed  him, 
beeauee  he  had  not  asked  Apollo  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  were  better  for  him  to  under- 
take this  voyage,  than  to  stay  at  home :  but, 
having  himaelf  firat  determined  to  undertake  it, 


ne  devHOt  plus  revoir  nl  femme,  nl  enfbns,  ni  pStrle.** 
I  r«i  ( XmKfmrm  u9reirTivr««.    Seo  the  IntrodQCtion. 
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he  had  connilted  him  concerning  the  meet  pro- 
per means  of  performing  it  with  euoceei ;  bat 
since,  eaya  he,  you  have  asked  this,  you  ought 
to  do  what  the  god  has  commanded.  Xeno- 
phon,  therefore,  having  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  oracle, 
set  sail,  and  found  Proxenus  and  Cyras  at 
Sardes  ready  to  march  towards  the  Upper  Asia. 
Here  he  was  presented  to  Gyrus,  and  Proxenus 
pressing  him  to  stay,  Gyrus  was  no  less  earnest 
in  persuading  him,  and  assured  him  that,  as  soon 
as  the  elpedition  was  at  end,  he  would  dis- 
miss him;  this  he  pretended  was  designed 
against  the  Pisidians. 

Xenophon,  therefore,  .thus  imposed  on,  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise,  though  Proxenus  had 
no  share  in  the  imposition,  for  none  of  the 
Greeks,  besides  Glearchus,  knew  it  was  in- 
tended against  the  king :  but,  when  they  arri- 
ved in  Gilicia,  every  one  saw  ^  the  expedition 
was  designed  against  him.  Then,  though  they 
were  terrified  at  the  length  of  the  way,  and  un- 
willing to  go  on,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
out  of  '  a  regard  both  to  one  another,  and  to 
Gyrus,  followed  him :  and  Xenophon  was  of 
this  number.  When  the  Greeks  were  in  this 
distress,  he  had  his  share  in  the  general  sorrow, 
and  was  unable  to  rest.  However,  getting  a 
little  sleep,  he  dreamed  he  thought  it  thundered, 
and  that  a  flash  of  lightning  fell  upon  his  pater- 
nal house,  which  upon  that  was  all  in  a  blaze. 
Immediately  he  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  looked 
upon  his  dream  as  happy  in  this  respect,  be- 
cause, while  he  was  engaged  in  difliculties  and 
dangers,  he  saw  a  great  light  proceeding  from 
Jupiter.  On  the  other  side,  he  was  full  of  fear, 
when  he  considered  that  the  fire,  by  blazing  all 
around  him,  might  portend  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  king's  territories,  but 
should  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  diflScul- 
ties. 


t  *o  rrixec.    Bf  note  5,  page  170. 

%  Al  mivxvvnr  t%  «xxmr»v.  Where  any  nnmber  of 
men  are  embarked  In  tba  nme  daiicn,  they  generally 
meet  with  luccew,  but  always  deserve  It,  If  they  are 
once  brongbt  to  be  ambitious  of  one  another**  praises, 
and  to  stand  in  awe  of  one  another**  reproaches.  Ho- 
mer, who  knew  every  spring  of  the  human  seal,  was 
sensible  how  powerful  a  motive  this  mntoal  respect  is  to 
a  proper  behaviour  in  a  day  of  battle,  when  he  makes 
Agamemnon  say  to  his  men, 

'AxXi|Xou(  T*  mlStTv^t  *UT»  s^ari ^i(  Wftivmc 

By  the  way,  it  Is  from  this  semw  of  the  word  •>}  ^(,  that 
the  Latin  authors  have  used  ver9cun4U  to  signify  re- 
spect. 


However,  the  events,  which  wera  consequent 
to  this  dream,  sufliciently  explain  the  naturo  of 
it;  for  presently  these  things  happened.  As 
soon  as  he  awoke,  the  first  thought  that  occur- 
red to  him  was  this ;  Why  do  I  lie  here  1  the 
night  wears  away,  and  as  soon  as  the  day  ap- 
pears, it  is  probable  the  enemy  will  come  and 
attack  us:  and  if  we  fall  under  the  power  of 
the  king,  3  what  can  preserve  us  from  being 
spectators  of  the  most  tragical  sights,  from  suf- 
fering the  most  cruel  torments,  and  firom  dying 
with  the  greatest  ignominy.  Tet  no  one  makea 
preparation  for  defence,  or  takes  any  care  about 
it :  but  here  we  lie,  as  if  we  were  allowed  to 
live  in  quiet  From  what  city,  therefore,  do  I 
expect  a  general  to  perform  these  things  1  what 
age  do  I  wait  for  t  But,  if  I  abandon  myself 
to  the  enemy  this  day,  I  shall  never  Uve  to  see 
another.  Upon  this  he  rose,  and  first  assem- 
bled the  captains  who  had  served  under  Proxe- 
nus ;  and  when  they  were  together,  he  said  to 
them, «  Gentlemen !  I  can  neither  sleep  (which 
I  suppose  is  your  case  also)  nor  lie  any  longer, 
when  I  consider  the  condition  to  which  we  are 
reduced.  For  it  is  plain  the  enemy  would  not 
have  declared  war  against  ns,  had  they  not  first 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  while,  on  our 
side,  none  takes  any  care  how  we  may  resist 
them  in  the  best  manner  possible.  If  we  are 
remiss,  and  fall  under  the  power  of  the  king, 
what  have  we  to  expect  from  him,  who  cut  off 
the  head  and  hand  of  his  brother,  even  after  he 
was  dead,  and  fixed  them  upon  a  stake  1  How 
then  will  he  treat  us,  who  have  no  support,  and 
have  made  war  against  him,  with  a  design  to 
reduce  him  from  the  condition  of  a  king  to  that 
of  a  subject ;  and,  if  it  lay  in  your  power,  to 
put  him  to  death  1  Will  he  not  try  the  power 
of  every  extremity,  to  the  end,  that,  by  torturing 
us  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  he  may 
deter  all  men  from  ever  making  war  against 
him  1  We  ought,  therefore,  to  do  every  thing, 
rather  than  fall  into  his  hands.  While  the  peaoe 
lasted,  I  own  I  never  ceased  to  consider  our* 
selves  as  extremely  miserable,  and  the  king, 
with  those  who  belonged  to  him,  equally  happy. 
When  I  cast  my  eyes  around,  and  beheld  how 


I  T«  i>»oJi»  ^li  auJli  ar»»T»  /i.U  ri  xmKtvJtrmrm  iwt. 

•  ^mriU ;  thus 'translated  by  D*Ablanconrt, "  quelle  espe- 
ranee  nous  reste  il  que  d*une  mort  cruelle  ?'*  So  pa- 
thetic a  description  of  the  miseries,  which  our  anthot 
had  then  In  view,  deserved,  methinks,  that  be  sbool  i 
haye  been  more  particular  in  his  translation. 
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spacioQs  and  beantiftil  a  country  they  were  mae- 
ten  of^  how  they  aboanded  in  provisions,  slaves, 
cattle,  gold,  and  rich  apparel ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  reflected  on  the  situation  of  our  men,  who 
had  no  share  of  all  these  advantages,  without 
paying  for  them,  which  I  knew  very  few  were 
any  longer  able  to  do,  and  that  our  oaths  forbade 
us  to  provide  ourselves  by  any  other  means ; 
when  I  reflected,  I  say,  on  these  things,  I  was 
more  afraid  of  peace  than  now  I  am  of  war. 
But  since  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  peace, 
there  seems  to  be  an  end  also  both  of  their  in- 
solence and  our  jealousy.  And^  these  advan- 
tages lie  now  as  a  prize  between  us,  to  be  given 
to  the  bravest  In  this  ^  combat  the  gods  are 
the  umpires,  who  will,  with  justice,  declare  in 
our  favour;  for  our  enemies  have  provoked 
them  by  perjury,  which  we,  surrounded  with 
every  thing  to  tempt  us,  have,  with  constancy, 
abstained  from  all,  that  we  might  preserve  our 
oaths  inviolate.  So  that,  in  my  opinion,  we 
have  reason  to  engage  in  this  combat  with 
greater  confidence  than  they.  Besides,  our 
bodies  are  more  patient  of  cold,  of  heat,  and  of 
labour  than  theirs,  and  our  minds,  with  the  di- 
vine assistance,  more  resolved.  And  if,  as  be- 
fore, the  gods  vouchsafe  to  grant  us  the  victory, 
their  men  will  be  more  obnoxious  to  wounds 
and  death.  But  possibly  othera  may  also  en- 
tertain these  thoughts.  For  heaven's  sake, 
theOf  let  us  not  stay  till  othera  come  to  en- 
courage us  to  glorious  actions,  but  let  us  pre- 
vent them,  and  excite  even  them  to  virtue. 
Show  yourselvee  the  brevest  of  all  the  captains, 
and  the  most  worthy  to  command  of  all  the 
generals.  As  for  me,  ^  if  you  desire  to  lead  the 
way  in  this,  I  will  follow  you  with  cheerfulness, 
and  if  you  appoint  me  to  bo  your  leader,  I  3 
shall  not  excuse  myself  by  reason  of  my  age, 
but  think  myself  even  in  the  vigour  of  it  to  re- 
pel an  injury." 

The  captains,  hearing  this,  all  desired  he 
would  take  upon  him  the  command,  except  a 
certain  person,  by  name  ApoUonides,  who  af- 
liBcted  to  speak  in  the  Bcsotian  dialect.    This 


t  (Ay«*o5lr«f  i*  oi'5«oi  ilri.  Tbis  slhtdss  to  the  urn- 
piras  wbo  were  ebosea  to  preilds  at  the  Olymple  and 
other  gasMs.  This  allusion,  whieh  gives  great  beanty 
to  the  whole  pasMge.  Is  entirely  left  out  by  D'Ablan- 
eoart. 

•  XI  iwtv  I5lxar«  IC*f iv^*  lw7  r»3f «.  The  nadsr  will 
ebssrve,  that  U^f/O*  Is  here  used  aeatraily,  it  was 
used  actively  a  few  lines  above. 

•  Owftr  vf«t«ri^«/i«i  Ti^f  |xis««r.  Bee  nots  5,  page 
tOQi  and  partieolarly  the  life  of  Xenopbon. 


man  said,  that  whoever  propoaed  any  other 
means  of  returning  to  Greece,  than  by  endea- 
vouring to  penuade  the  king  to  consent  to  it, 
talked  impertinently;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
began  to  recount  the  difficulties  they  were  en- 
gaged in.  But  Xenopbon,  inteirupting  him, 
said,  "  Thou  most  admireble  man !  who  art 
both  insensible  of  what  you  see,  and  foigetlul 
of  what  you  bear.  You  were  present  when 
the  king,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  exulting  in 
his  victory,  sent  to  us  to  deliver  up  our  arms ; 
and  when,  instead  of  delivering  them  up,  we 
marched  out  ready  to  give  him  battle,  and  en- 
camped near  him,  what  did  he  leave  undone, 
by  sending  ambassadore,  begging  peace,  and 
supplying  us  with  provisions,  till  he  had  ob- 
tained it  1  And  afterwards,  when  our  generals 
and  captains  went  to  confer  with  them,  as  you 
advise  us  to  do,  without  their  arms,  relying  on 
the  peace,  what  has  been  their  treatment  1  Are 
not  these  unfortunate  men  daily  scourged,  ^  tor* 
tured,  and  insulted,  and  forbid  even  to  die, 
though  I  dare  say  they  earnestly  desire  it? 
When  you  know  all  this,  can  you  say  that  those 
who  exhort  us  to  defend  ourselveo,  talk  imper^ 
tinently,  and  dare  you  advise  us  to  sue  again  to 
the  king  for  favour  ?  For  my  part,  gentlemen ! 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  admit  this  n^an  any 
longer  into  our  company,  but  use  him  as  he  de- 
serves, by  removing  him  from  his  command, 
and  employing  him  in  carrying  our  baggage;  for, 
by  being  a  Greek  with  such  a  mind,  he  is  a 
shame  to  his  country,  and  dishonours  all 
Greece." 

Then  Agaaias  of  Stymphalns  said,  "This 
man  has  no'lrelation  to  Bodotia,  or  to  any  other 
part  of  Greece ;  for,  to  my  knowledge,  both  his 
can  are  bored,  like  a  Lydian.''  Whfch  was 
found  to  be  true :  so  they  expelled  him  their 
company.  The  rest  went  to  all  the  quarters  of 
the  army,  and  where  any  generals  were  left^ 
they  called  them  up ;  where  they  were  wanting, 
their  lieutenants;  and  where  there  were  any 


*  HtvTtv/uvit.  I  have  ventured  to  depart  from  the 
Latin  tranelaton  in  renderieg  this  word.  Leundaviua 
has  said  vulneribu*  ^ffeeti,  and  Hutchinson  vulnerapas- 
»i ;  D'Ablancourt  has  left  it  out :  I  have  translated  it 
urturtd:  in  the  same  sense  Xenopbon,  a  little  above, 
spealdng  of  the  usage  the  Greetcs  were  to  expect,  if 
they  fell  Into  the  liing's  bands,  says  kt^s  r»  air%4rr» 

ui*iri/uv9(f  and  a  little  before  that,  trirrmrkSitfTmrtk 

wm^»9Tmt,  It  is  from  this  sense  of  the  word  Kf  mw, 
that  Snidas  tells  us  a  thief  is  called  »•  'Te*"t  because,  as 
he  says,  ki vt^ «  were  part  of  their  torture.    Xirr^mr  I 

sX.frTiic'  ii»  rh  fimv»vi^9ftttHf  rtTg  ftXisrraif  xai  Kirrfti 
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I  \ttti  tfwy  eaHed  up  thrai.  Wh«n  A« j 
all  mmmbM,  tlMy  plaMi  themMlvw  i 
bdbM  th»  quarttf  where  the  keeiy-«riM4  nen 
hj  eMmped;  the  namber  of  the  genemb  Mid 
eiplHU  MMoimtiDg  to  about  e  hundred.  While 
IUb  wm  deiftf ,  it  was  near  aMdnigbt  Then 
HieroDytDiM  of  EUe,  the  oldeat  of  all  the  oap- 
laiOB,  who  had  aerted  under  Proxeniie,  began 
Ihoa:  '« GtantleiBen !  we  have  thought  pfoper, 
in  dM  pieeaiit  janetare»  both  to  aaMmble  our- 
aal^u,  and  call  you  together,  to  the  end  we 
Bay,  if  poaaible,  eonaider  of  aomethlng  lo  our 
aiivattage.  Bo  yoo,  O  Xanophoa  t  reptaaent 
«» than  what  you  hoTe  laid  before  ua."  Upon 
thiaXenophon  aaid, 

«  We  are  all  aeaaible  that  the  king  and  Tia- 
mphmam  hata  cauaed  aa  many  of  ua  aa  they 
eouM  to  be  apprehended,  and  it  la  plain  ihey 
deiigti,  by  the  aame  traaeheroua  meana,  if  they 
ean,  to  daaivoy  the  reat  We  oug^t,  therefore, 
m  my  opinion,  to  attempt  every  thing  not  only 
to  pievent  our  falling  under  their  power,  bnt, 
if  poaaible,  to  aubjeot  them  to  oura.  Know 
then,  that,  being  aeaemUed  in  ao  great  num- 
baia,  you  have  the  fiiireat  of  all  oppoKunitiea ; 
for  all'  the  aoldiera  fix  their  eyea  on  you :  if  they 
aaa  you  diaheartened,  their  eourage  will  feraake 
Ibam ;  but,  if  you  appear  reaolute  yoursalveB, 
and  exhort  them  to  do  their  duty,  be  aasnred, 
they  will  (bUow  you,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
your  example.  It  aeema  alio  luaaonablo  that 
you  ahould  exeel  them  in  some  degree,  ibr  you 
are  their  generala,  their  leadera,  and  their  eap- 
taina ;  and  as  in  time  of  peace  you  have  the 
advantage  of  them  both  in  ricfaea  and  honoura,^  ao 
■aw  in  time  of  war,  you  ought  to  challeago  the 
in  ooumge,  in  counaet,  and>  if 


>  EiB  Ti  wfr^»¥  rev  9irKm9.   See  noto  6«  pete  AM. 

%KaI  fSv  TAivuc,  <VM  w^Kifff  trrcr,  agi***  {««  v/tmf 
MVT«vc  mftttvcvf  Tt  ToO  ^X,i|5evc  f7rsi,  nai  wfoSovKtvuv 
Te«r«v,xai  nfomviTv^  ^v  <rov  flij.  D*AbIaincoart hu  left 
out  every  title  of  this  line  period :  the  reason  he  Klvee 
Ibr  it  fai  bJi  own  worda  la ;  pmtxe  qm^^lie  ut  itja  as^W- 
«•«•:  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  not  think  that  reason 
to  have  much  weight.  The  Attic  wriiera,  when  they 
apeak  of  their  afTalrB,  alwaya  uae  the  word  wftZovKiv. 
A**,  (br  an  act  pasted  by  the  senate  before  It  was  sent 
down  to  the  people ;  for  the  same  reason  the  Greek 
writers  of  the  Roman  History  call  a  tenaUs  eontultuin 
wfttnixtvfim,  and  this  sense  seems  to  agree  better  with 
iim^fttv  and  iirKtuntTtiTt,  which  our  aQtbor  ap- 
pHos  to  the  generals  a  few  lines  abov^,  and  which  aeem 
very  naturally  to  introduce  kfulvtvt  t7v«i,yfoeo«>.ivfir, 
and  a-^esreviiv.  The  Latin  transtatora  hate  given  it 
another  sense ;  Leunciavios  has  said  k^run  eautdeon- 
»iiU  »u»eipitudtt^  alid  Hutchinson  pr«  iU  e^nsiUaeap*- 
rs :  the  deeMon  therefbre  la  left  to  the  reader. 
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iry,  in  labonr.  fn  the  firat  place  then, 
it  if  my  opinion,  tint  you  will  do  great  service 
to  tlie  army,  if  you  take  care  diat  generals  and 
eaptaina  are  immediately  choaen  in  the  room  of 
thoee  who  are  elatn  :  aince,  without  chiefs,  no- 
thing either  great  or  prefitDble  can  indeed  be 
aehievcd  Upon  any  occasion,  but  least  of  ell  in 
war;  for  ee  diaeipBne  preeerms  armies,  ao  the 
want  of  it  haa  already  been  Aitel  lo  many. 
After  you  have  appointed  as  many  command- 
em  aa  are  neeeasary,  I  ahould  think  it  highly 
aeaaonaMe  for  you  te  assemble  and  encourage 
the  net  of  the  addien ;  for  no  doubt  you  most 
have  obaerved,  ae  Well  aa  I,  how  dejectedly 
they  eame  to  their  quartora^  and  how  heavily 
they  went  upon  guard  :  so  that,  while  they  are 
in  thia  dispoaitioa>  I  do  net  know  what  service 
can  either  by  night  or  day  be  expeoted  fh>m 
them.  They  have  at  praaent  nothing  before 
their  eyea  but  auflbringa :  if  any  one  can  torn 
their  thoughto  to  action,  it  would  greatly  en- 
courage them ;  for  you  know,  that  neither 
numbers  nor  strength  give  the  victory:  but 
that  aide  whioh^  with  the  asaiatence  of  the  goda, 
attacks  with  the  greatest  feaohition,  is  generally 
ifreaiatible.  I  have  taken  notice  also,  that 
thoae  men  who  in  war  aeek  -to  preoerve  their 
Uvea  at  any  rate  commonly  die  with  ahame  and 
ignominy  ;  while  thoae  who  look  upon  death  aa 
eommon  to  all,  and  unavoidable,  and  are  only 
aoliekoua  to  die  with  honour,  oltener  ariive  at 
old  age,  and  while  Ibey  Uve^  live  happiar.  As 
therafora  we  are  aenaible  of  theae  thinga,  it  bo- 
hovea  ua,  at  this  eritieal  juncture,  both  lo  act 
with  courage  euwaWea^  and  to  exhort  the  reat 
to  do  the  same*" 

After  him  OheitisophUB  aald:  •<  BefOM  this 
time,  O  Xenophon  I  I  knew  no  toON  of  you 
than  that  you  Woman  Athenian <  but  Aow  i 
commend  both  your  wu»da  and  actiena,  and 
wish  we  had  many  in  the  army  liko  yott  ;  for  it 
would  be  a  general  goad.  And  now,  gentle- 
men !  let  ua  lose  no  time :  thoae  of  you  who 
want  oommandara  dapurt  Immedfately  and 
chooee  them  i  and  whan  thai  is  dona,  come  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  bring  them 
with  you ;  after  that,,  we  will  call  the  xeet  of 
the  aoldiam  hithet  i  and  let  Toimidoa  the  erier 
attend."  Aiylng  tiiia,  he  roae  up^  that  what 
was  necesaaty  might  be  transacted  without 
delays  A^^n^  thia,  Timaaioa,  a  Dardanian, 
was  choaaii  ganaeal  in  tha  room  af  OSearohve ; 
Xantbidea,  an  Achahin,  in  tha  room  of  Socra- 
tea ;  Cleanor,  an  OrehoknanlaOt  vol  the  room  of 
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Agias,  an  Areadwn ;  Pbilyrius,  an  AdMiau,  in 
the  room  of  Menon ;  and  Xemofhen,  an  Atheik* 
iao,  in  that  of  Pvoxenoa. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  oret,  it  be* 
ing  now  near  break  ef  day,  tbe  ^fBcera  adTanoed 
to  the  middle  ef  the  camp,  and  leaohred  flmt 
to  appoint  owlgaards^  and  then  to  call  the  sol* 
diers  together.  When  they  were  all  assembkd, 
Cheirisophas,  the  Laeedmnenian,  first  got  up, 
and  spoke  as  fellows :  «  Soldiers !  we  are  at 
present  under  great  difflenlties,  being  depsiTed 
ef  such  generals,  captains,  and  soldiers.  Be- 
sides, the  forces  of  Arisns,  who  were  befora 
oar  aaxifiaries^  have  betrayed  us.  Howerer, 
we  ought  to  emerge  out  of  our  present  drcum- 
stanoes  like  brave  men,  and  not  be  cast  down, 
but  endeavour  te  redeem  ourselves  by  a  glori- 
ous victory.  If  that  is  impossihle,  let  us  die 
vrith  honour,  and  never  fall  aKve  under  the 
power  of  the  enemy :  for  in  that  case,  we  should 
suffer  such  things,  as  I  hope  the  gods  keep  in 
store  for  them." 

After  him  Cleanor,  of  Orehomenns,  rose  up 
and  said :  «  You  see,  O  soldiera !  the  perjuiy 
and  impiety  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  perfidy 
of  Tissapbemee,  who  omueed  us  by  saying  that 
he  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece,  and 
riiould  of  all  things  be  most  desirous  to  cany 
us  in  safety  thither.  It  was  he  that  gave  ns 
his  oath  to  perform  this ;  he  thai  pledged  his 
faith  ;  he  that  betrayed  us,  and  caused  our  ge- 
nerals to  be  apprehended :  and  this  he  did  in 
defiance  even  of  ^  Jupiter,  the  avenger  of  vio* 
hited  hospitality ;  for  having  entertained  CIeai<- 
chus  at  hie  table,  by  these  arts  be  first  deceived, 
and  then  destroyed  our  generals.  Arisus  al- 
so, whom  we  offered  to  place  upon  the  throne, 
with  whom  vre  were  engaged  by  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  faith  not  to  betray  one  another ;  this 
man,  I  say,  without  either  fear  of  the  gods,  or 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Cyjns,  though  of  all 
others  the  mont  esteemed  by  him  when  alive, 
now  revolts  lo  his  greatest  enemies,  and  endea- 
vours to  distress  us  who  were  hu  friends.  But 
of  these  may  the  gods  take  vengeance  !  it  be- 
hoves OS,  who  have  these  things  before  our 
eyes,  not  only  to  take  care  that  these  men  do 
not  again  betray  us,  but  also  to  fight  with  all 
possible  bravery,  and  submit  to  what  the  gods 
ahall  determine." 

Then  Xenophon  rose  up,  dressed  for  the 
war  in  the  most  gorgeous  armour  he  could  pro- 


*  Aim  {irief.   £te  note  3,  page  169. 
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vide ;  for  he  thought  if  the  gods  grialed  hiaa 
victory,  these  ornaments  would  become  a  co»> 
queror,  and,  if  he  were  to  die,  they  would  d^ 
oesate  his  fell.  He  began  in  the  foUowiBg 
nanaer :  '<  Cleanor  has  laid  befiMre  yon  the 
peijury  and  treachery  of  the  barbarians:  whieh, 
te  be  snre,  yon  yonrselveii  are  no  strangers  le. 
li,  tberelbre^  we  have  any  thoughts  of  trying 
their  fiiendahip  again,  we  must  he  «nder  greal 
ooBcem,  when  we  consider  what  ow  geaerala 
have  anffered,  who^  by  trusting  to  their  feith, 
put  themaeives  in  their  power.  But,  if  we 
propose  to  take  revenge  of  thena  with  ew 
awetds  fiw  what  they  have  done,  and  psrascotP 
them  for  the  future  with  war  in  eveiy  shape ; 
we  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  many 
fair  prospects  of  safety."  While  he  was  speak- 
ing one  of  the  company  sneezed :  upon  this,  the 
soldiers  all  at  once  adored  the  god.  Then 
Xenophon  said>  •«  Biuoe,  O  soldiera  I  while  we 
were  speaking  of  safety,  Jupiter  the  preserver 
sent  us  an  ^  omen»  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
a  vow  to  offer  sacrifice  to  this  god,  in  thanks- 
giving for  our  preservation,  in  that  place  where 
we  first  reached  the  territories  of  our  friends ; 
and  also  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  in  the  best 
manner  we  are  able.  Whoever,  then,  is  of  this 
opinion,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand.**  And  they 
all  held  up  their  hands ;  and  then  made  their 
vows,  and  sung  the  Psan.  After  they  had 
performed  their  duty  to  the  gods,  he  went  on 
thus: 

"  I  was  saying  that  we  had  many  feir  pros- 
pecta  of  safety.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
observed  the  oaths,  to  which  we  called  the  gods 
to  witness,  while  our  enemiee  have  been  gniMy 
of  perjury,  and  have  violated  both  their  oaths 
and  the  peace.  This  being  so,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  the  gods  will  declare  againat  thest, 
and  combat  en  our  side :  and  they  have  it  in 
their  power,  when  they  think  fit,  soon  to  hum- 
ble the  high  and,  with  ease,  to  exalt  the  kw, 
though  in  distresa.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  shaU 
put  you  in  mind  of  the  dangers  our  ancestors 
were  involved  in,  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
it  behoves  you  to  be  brave,  and  that  those  who 


•  Otmv9f  T«w  Ai»<  T««  £«Tfi««f,  Oi«v«(  b  bore  taken 
for  the  omen  itself;  ia  which  seaee  we  flai  it  ia  tbal 
uoble  seiiikaent  ef  Hector  to  Porydaiaas. 

TIlis  npertiitioa  of  looking  npon  Mseslag  as  oaiiaeasb 
is  Tsry  nucient,  and  le  he  met  with  ia  SMsy  Greek  ai»* 
Uiors :  possibly  it  may  liave  ipiven  rise  to  tlie  sMtdsm 
custom  of  saying,  God  bless  yoq  I  open  tbat  eseaaiea 
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are  so,  are  preaerred  by  the  goda  amidet  the 
greatest  calamities :  ^  for  when  the  Peraiana, 
'  and  their  allies,  came  with  a  vast  army  to  de- 
stroy Athena,  the  Atheniana,  by  daring  to  op- 
poae  them,  OTercame  them ;  and  haying  made 
a  TOW  to  Diana  to  aacrifice  as  many  goats  to 
her  as  they  killed  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
conld  not  find  enough,  they  reaoWod  to  aacri- 
fice five  handred  every  year :  and  even  to  this 
day  they  offer  sacrifice  in  thanksgiving  for  that 
victory.  ^  Afterwarda  when  Xerzea  invaded 
Greece,  with  an  innumerable  army,  then  it 
waa  that  our  ancestors  overcame  the  ancea- 
tora  of  these  very  men,  both  by  aea  and  land ; 


X  EXtferrav  n%9  ymf  TUfTmv.     This  WM  the  first  ezpe< 

ditton  of  the  Penrisni  against  the  Greeks,  when,  under 
the  command  of  DuUs  and  Artaphemes,  they  invaded 
their  country,  and  were  defeated  by  MUtiades  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  This  invasion  seems  to  liave  been 
occasioned  by  the  twenty  ships  which  the  Athenians 
aent  to  Miletus,  under  the  command  of  Melanthios,  at 
the  instigation  of  Aristagoras,  to  assist  the  lonlans 
against  the  Persians ;  this,  and  their  peremptory  refyisal 
to  receive  Nipptas  tlieir  tyrant,  who  had  fled  to  Persia 
fbr  refuge,  provoliod  Darius  Ilystaspes  to  send  a  power- 
All  fleet  to  invade  Athens,  the  success  of  which  has  been 
mentioned.  In  this  defeat  the  Persians  lost  six  thousand 
four  hundred  men,  and  the  Athenians,  with  their  allies, 
the  Platsans.  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two :  but  on 
the  Persian  side  fell  Hipplas,  and  lort  that  life  in  the 
field,  which  had  been  long  due  to  the  sword  of  Justice. 
This  battle  was  fought  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Attic 
month  Boedromiou,  (with  us,  September,)  the  third 
month  from  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  third  year  of 
the  seventy-second  Olympiad,  Phenippus  being  arehon, 
and  four  years  before  the  death  of  Darius. 

s^'Kiritra  irt  Btf^nf.  This  is the second expedition of 
the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  in  which  Xerxes  him- 
self  commanded.  The  year  in  which  this  was  under- 
taken, was  the  tenth  from  that  in  which  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  fought.  Xenophon  had  reason  to  call  this 
array  innumerable,  since  Herodotus  makes  it  amount  to 
about  three  millions:  which  number  is  expressed  in  the 
epiUph  that  was  inscribed  on  the  monument  erected  at 
ThermopyliB,  in  honour  of  those  Greeks  who  died  there 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  Tbis  inscription  says, 
that  in  that  place  four  thousand  Peloponnesians  engaged 
three  millions  of  the  enemy.    The  words  are  these ; 

Mvf lAvi  irOTi  Tnii  T(>«|»«ri»i(  j/t«xov* 
'£»  XlfXtire »*■»•»  X'^'«^«(  rtrofic. 

This  seems  very  authentic,  though  I  am  sensible  that 
DIodorus  Btculus  has  Stn*9rim»t  instead  of  Tfiiixoo-i««( ; 
however,  an  army  of  two  millions  of  men,  will,  I  am 
afraid,  scarce  gain  that  general  credit  which  possibly  it 
may  deserve.  The  victories  here  hinted  at  by  Xeno- 
phon, which  the  Athenians,  with  their  allies,  gained 
over  the  Persians,  by  sea  and  land,  were  Ariemisium 
and  Salamine,  Plata  and  Mycale;  the  two  last  being 
gained  the  same  day,  that  is,  the  third  of  the  Attic 
month  Boedromiou,  September,  a  day,  it  seeuis,  au»pi- 
eious  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  flrst  in  Baotia,  and  the 
last  at  Myeale,  a  prooiontory  of  Ionia. 


of  which  the  trophies  that  were  erected  up- 
on that  occaaion,  are  laating  monumenta  atill 
to  be  aeen.  But  of  all  monuments^  the 
most  considerable  is  the  liberty  of  those  ci* 
ties,  in  which  you  have  received  your  birth 
and  education :  for  you  pay  adoration  to  no 
other  master  than  the  gods.  From  such  anoea- 
tora  are  you  descended :  neither  can  I  aay  that 
you  are  a  dishonour  to  them,  aince,  within 
theae  few  daya,  you  3  engaged  the  deacendanu 
of  those  men,  many  timea  auperior  to  you  in 
number,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods, 
defeated  them.  Then  you  fought  to  place 
Cyrus  on  the  throne,  and  in  his  cause  fought 
bravely :  now  your  own  aafety  ia  at  stake,  you 
ought  certainly  to  ahow  more  courage  and  ala- 
crity. You  have  alao  reason  now  to  entertain 
a  greater  confidence  in  your  own  atrength  than 
before ;  for  though  you  were  ttken  unacquainted 
with  the  enemy,  and  aaw  them  before  you  in 
vaat  numbera,  however  you  dared  to  attack 
them  with  the  spirit  of  your  anceatora :  where- 
aa  now  you  have  had  experience  of  them, 
and  are  aensible  that,  though  they  exceed  you 
many  timea  in  number,  they  dare  not  atand  be- 
fore you,  why  should  you  any  longer  fear 
them  1  Neither  ought  you  to  look  upon  it  aa 
a  disadvantage,  that  the  Barbarians  belonging 
to  Cyrus  who  before  fought  on  your  side,  have 
now  forsaken  you ;  for  they  are  yet  worse  aol- 
diers  than  those  we  have  already  overcome. 

**  They  have  left  ua,  therefore,  and  are  fled  to 
them :  and  it  is  our  advantage  that  those  who 
are  the  first  to  fiy,  ahould  be  found  in  the 
enemy'a  army  rather  than  in  our  own.  If  any 
of  you  are  diaheartened  because  we  have  no 
horse,  in  which  the  enemy  abound,  let  them 
consider  that  ten  thouaand  horse  are  no  more 
than  ten  thousand  men ;  for  no  one  was  ever 
killed  in  an  action  by  the  bite  or  kick  of  a 
horse.  The  men  do  every  thing  that  ia  done 
in  battle.  But  further  we  are  ateadier  upon 
the  ground  than  they  on  horaeback:  for  they, 
hanging  upon  their  horaea,  are  not  only  afraid 
of  ua,  but  also  of  falling;  while  we  standing 
firmly  upon    the    ground,  atrike  those  who 


I  ArrirfltgM/cj*eiTOvroi(TsT(txfi'v«v  j^yerei{— trixari. 

This  Is  ridiculously  trnnslated  by  D'Ablancourt,*'  reus 
avez  vaincu  les  deecendans  de  Xerxes  en  bataille  ran- 
gee.*'  Xerxes  must  indeed  have  a  numerous  posterity, 
if  the  whole  army  of  Artaxerxes  were  his  descend- 
ants: but  •;  cKiti^Mir  :yyavo,  Tislbly  Signifies  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Persians  who  were  defeated  under 
Xerxes. 
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approach  na  with  greater  f<»ce,  and  a  aurer 
aim. 

«  The  horse  ha^e  but  one  advantage  over 
ufl,  they  can  fly  with  greater  eecnrity.  But  if 
yon  are  confident  of  your  strength  in  battle,  yet 
look  upon  it  as  a  grievance  that  Tissaphemes 
will  no  longer  conduct  us,  or  the  king  supply 
us  with  a  market ;  consider  which  is  the  most 
advantageous,  to  have  Tissaphemes  foe  our 
conductor,  who,  it  is  plain,  has  betrayed  us,  or 
such  guides  as  we  shall  make  choice  of  who 
will  be  sensible  that,  if  they  mislead  us,  they 
must  answer  it  with  their  lives.  Consider 
also  whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  purchase,  in 
the  markets  they  provide,  small  measures  for 
great  sums  of  money,  which  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  furnish,  or,  if  we  conquer,  to  make  use 
of  no  other  measure  bdt  our  will.  If  you  are 
convinced  that  these  things  are  best  in  the  way 
they  are  in,  but  think  the  rivers  are  not  to  be 
repassed,  and  that  you  have  been  greatly  delud- 
ed in  passing  them,  consider  with  yourselves 
whether  the  Barbarians  have  not  taken  very 
wrong  measures  even  in  this;  for  all  rivers, 
though,  at  a  distance  from  their  springs,  they 
may  be  impassable,  yet  if  you  go  to  their 
sources,  you  will  find  them  so  easily  fordable, 
as  not  even  to  wet  your  knees.  But  if  the 
rivers  refuse  us  passage,  and  no  guide  appears 
to  conduct  us,  even  in  that  case  we  ought  not 
to  be  disheartened ;  for  we  know  that  the 
Mysians,  who  are  certainly  not  braver  men 
than  ourselves,  inhabit  many  large  and  rich 
cities  in  the  king's  territories  against  his  will. 
The  Pisidians,  we  also  know,  do  the  same. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  the  Lycaonians,  who, 
after  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
strong  places  that  command  the  plains,  enjoy 
the  product  of  the  country.  And  I  should 
think  we  ought  not  yet  to  betray  a  desire  of 
returning  home ;  but  prepare  every  thing  as  if 
we  proposed  to  settle  here:  for  I  am 'well  as- 
sured that  the  king  would  grant  many  guides 
to  the  Mysians,  and  give  them  many  hostages, 
as  a  security  to  conduct  them  out  of  his  terri- 
tories without  fraud;  he  would  even  level 
roads  for  them,  if  they  insisted  upon  being 
sent  away  in  chariots.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced he  would,  with  great  alacrity,  do  the 
same  for  us,  if  he  saw  us  disposed  to  stay 
here :  bat  I  am  afraid,  if  once  we  learn  to 
Kve  in  idleness  and  plenty,  and  converse  with 
the  fair  and  sUtely  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  we  shall,  like 


the  1  Lotophagi,  forget  to  return  home.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  me  both  just  and  reason- 
able that  we  first  endeavour  to  return  to  Greece, 


» *cirwif  oi  xatTo^a^'*!.  This  tradition  seems  derived 
from  Homer,  who  says  that  those  who  eat  of  the  Iotas 
never  think  of  retarolng  ^roe, 

Ovx  ir*  inrmyy$tXmi  triKtv  n^tX.iv^»ui»  viio'^ai. 

Eostathias,  In  his  explication  of  this  passage,  quotes 
many  aatbors,  hut,  I  think,  none  whose  account  of  the 
lotus  seems  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
say*  that  when  the  Nile  overflows  the  country,  there 
grow  la  the  water  great  quantities  of  lilies,  which  the 
Egyptians  call  lotuses ;  these,  he  says,  they  dry  In  the 
sun,  and  of  the  beads  of  them,  which  are  like  the  heads 
of  popples,  they  make  bread ;  the  root  of  it,  he  says,  is 
also  eatable  and  sweet ;  he  adds,  that  it  is  round,  and 
about  the  size  of  an  apple.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
lotus,  described  by  Theophrastus,  and  after  him  by 
Pliny.  This  is  a  tree  of  the  sbra  of  a  pear-tree,  or  some- 
thing less,  ivftiyi^if^  f  \iii«v  »w*»(^  if  ttm^^p  iXMrTOy, 
magnitude  qua  piro,  says  Pliny :  the  leaves  are  Jagged 
like  those  of  the  ilex,  ^iKKtt  S\  irT«/(»f  ixev.sai  vfiv. 
af  •(,  thus  translated  by  Pliny,  Incisura  folio  crebriores 
que  ilicls  Tldentur.  Theophrastus  and  his  translator 
Pliny  thus  pursue  the  description ;  the  wood  is  black, 
Tt  /H9  {ux.ev,  /(f  \<iy,  ilguo  color  nlger.  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  this  plant  distinguisbed  by  the  differ- 
ence of  their  fruit,  3'tfii  ff  •wrev  ir>.f  i«  SifCfkf  »%«*' 

T«  roJ$  K«f iro7(,  differentia  plures  eaque  maxima  fmc- 
tibus  fiunt.  The  fruit  is  like  a  bean,  and  changes  its 
colour,  as  it  ripens,  like  grapes.  The  fruit  of  thta  lotus 
grows  opposite  to  one  another,  like  myrtle-berries,  and 
thick  upon  the  boughs;  i  f»  xmfirlf  nKi*9s  ttvu/tas'  •'i- 

f uimi  S$    itii0«9rif  tSl.  /tVfT»    wufmKKnKW  truxrec  '«~r( 

Tflv  fiKmrrmv,  Magnitude  huic  faba,  color  ante  matu- 
ritatem  alius  atque  alius,  sicut  in  uvls;  nascitur  den- 
sus  in  ramis  myrtl  modo:  Ttieophrastas  adds  that 
the  fruit  la  sweet,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  without 
any  ill  quality ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  helps  digestion : 
the  nioet  delicious  are  those  that  have  no  stone,  which 
one  of  the  kinds  has  not ;  he  says  the  iobabltants  also 
make  wine  of  them,  yxvxwf  Jif»«'  k»i  mnvnc  %mi  it* 

ff^t  Tilv  xe«\i«r  kym&tf  niittv.  ft  I  ttwfqwtc  im  yikf 
xa!  TOiovTor  y-tvof  irei»vri  St  x«>  oirer  •(  avrAv.     Tam 

duici  ibi  clbo,  ut  nomen  etiam  gentl  terraque  dederit,  ni- 
mis  hoepitali  advenarum  oblivione  patria.  Ferunt  ven- 
tris  non  sentire  morbum,  qui  earn  mandant.  Melior  sine 
interiore  nucleo,  qui  in  altero  genere  oaseus  vldetur ; 
vinum  quoque  ezprimitur  illi.  I  have  been  so  particu- 
lar in  translating  the  description  of  this  plant,  because 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  account  of  it  in  any 
modern  writer  that  agreed  with  this  given  by  Theo- 
phrastus; and,  what  Is  more  extraordinary.  Monsieur 
Maillet,  who  was  many  years  consul  at  Cairo,  says  he 
never  saw  any  plant  In  that  country  that  had  any  re- 
semblance to  the  lotus  of  the  ancients.  I  have  read 
the  description  of  the  lotus  given  by  tbeftollteand  learn- 
ed author  of  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  which  agrees 
no  doubt  very  well  with  the  Nelumbo  of  the  East  Indies: 
but,  I  believe,  he  will  own  that  It  does  not,  in  all  re- 
spects, answer  this  description  of  Theophrastus.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  third  kind  of  lotus,  upon  whicli 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  companions  of  Achillea  fed 
during  his  inaction. 
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and  to  oar  faniliee,  and  let  oar  oomntrymon  see 
that  thej  live  in  Tolantary  poYerty,  since  it  ia 
in  their  power  to  iMring  their  poor  hither  and 
enrich  them  ;  for  all  theae  adTantages,  gentle- 
men !  are  the  rewards  of  Tictory.  The  next 
thing  I  shall  mention  to  you  is,  in  what  manner 
we  may  march  with  the  greatest  security,  and, 
if  necessary,  fight  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage.  In  the  first  place,"  continued  he,  «I 
think  we  ought  to  bnm  all  the  carriages,  that 
the  care  of  them  may  not  influence  our  march, 
but  that  we  may  be  directed  in  it  by  the  advan- 
tage of  the  army.  After  that,  we  ought  to 
bum  our  tents  abo ;  for  they  are  troublesome 
to  carry,  and  of  no  use  either  in  fighting  or  in 
supplying  ourselves  with  provisions.  Let  us 
also  rid  ourselves  of  all  aoperfluous  baggage, 
and  reserTe  only  those  things  that  are  of  use  in 
war,  or  for  our  meat  and  drink ;  to  the  end  as 
many  of  us  as  possible  may  march  in  their 
ranks,  and  as  few  be  employed  in  carrying  the 
baggage ;  for  the  conquered,  you  know,  have 
nothing  they  can  call  their  own ;  and,  if  we 
conquer,  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  enemy  as 
servants  to  be  employed  in  carrying  our  baggage. 
It  now  remains  that  I  speak  of  that  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
Yon  see  that  even  the  enemy  did  not  dare  to 
declare  war  against  us,  till  they  had  aeiied  oar 
generals ;  for  they  were  sensible  that,  while  we 
had  commandera,  and  yielded  obedience  to  them, 
we  were  able  to  conquer  them :  but,  having 
seiied  our  commanders^  they  concluded  that  we 
should,  from  a  want  of  command  and  discipline, 
be  destroyed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
our  present  generals  should  be  more  careful 
than  the  former,  and  the  soldiers  more  obser- 
vant, and  more  obedient  to  them  than  to  their 
predecessors ;  and,  if  you  make  an  order,  that 
whoever  of  you  happens  to  be  present*  shall 
assist  the  commander  in  chastising  those  who 
are  guilty  of  disobedience,  it  will  be  the  most 
efiectual  means  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
enemy;  for,  from    this    day,  instead    of  one 


.''Irirot  il  «•«*'  uSfi»r9v  oiff-iv  i»»rroc 


This  is  thought  to  be  •  kind  of  trefoil,  and  this.  I  ima- 
gioe,  was  the  lotua  that,  together  with  laffron  and  hya- 
cinths, formed  the  couch  of  JupHer  and  Juno  upon  a 
very  amiable  occasion, 

Jlvxrivxsi  /tmKmutt, 


Oleavohus,  they  vMH  find  i  a  thousand,  who  vriH 
su£fer  no  man  to  neglect  his  duty.  But  it  is 
now  time  to  make  an  end,  for  it  is  probable  the 
enemy  will  preeently  appear ;  and,  if  you  ap- 
prove of  any  thing  I  have  said,  ratify  it  imme> 
diately,  that  you  may  put  it  in  execution.  Bat 
if  any  other  person  thinks  of  any  thing  more 
proper,  though  a  private  man,  let  bin  propose 
it ;  for  our  preservation  is  a  general  eoocern." 
After  that,  Gheirisophua  said,  <*  If  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  add  any  thing  to  what  Xenophon  has 
laid  before  ns,  it  may  be  done  by  and  by ;  at 
present  I  think  we  ought  to  ratify  what  he  has 
propoeed,  and  whoever  is  of  that  opinion,  let 
him  hold  op  his  hand :"  and  they  all  held  up 
their  hands.  Then  Xenophon,  rising  up  again, 
said,  "Hear  then,  O  soldiers!  what,  in  my 
opinion,  we  are  to  accept  It  is  evident  that 
we  must  go  to  some  place  whero  we  may  get 
provisions.  I  am  informed  there  are  many  fair 
villages,  not  above  twenty  stadia  from  hence ;  I 
should  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  the  enemy, 
like  cowardly  dogs  that  follow,  and,  if  they  can, 
bite  those  who  pass  by,  but  fly  from  those  who 
pursue  them,  should  also  follow  us  when  we 
begin  to  move.  Possibly  therefore  we  shall 
march  with  greater  safety,  if  we  dispose  the 
heavy^armed  men  in  a  hollow  square,  to  the 
end  the  baggage,  and  the  great  number  of  those 
who  belong  to  it,  may  be  in  greater  security. 
If  then  wo  now  appoint  the  proper  persons  to 
command  the  front,  each  of  the  flanks,  and  the 
rear,  we  shall  not  have  to  consider  of  this, 
when  the  enemy  appears  ;  but  shall  presently 
be  ready  to  execute  what  we  have  resolved. 
If  any  other  person  has  any  thing  better  to 
propose,  let  it  be  otherwise ;  if  not,  let  Cheiri- 
sophus  command  the  front,  ^  since  he  is  a  La- 
cedasmonian ;  let  two  of  the  oldest  generals  1 
command  the  flanks ;  and  Timasion  and  my-  / 
self,  who  are  the  youngest,  will,  for  the  pre- 
sent, take  charge  of  the  rear.  Afterwards, 
when  we  have  had  experience  of  this  disposi- 


ftvtm  S),  i  kftbfitf.  Suida*.  Sezetnti  li  uaed  In  the 
same  manner  In  Lailn  to  signify  on  indefinite  namber : 
I  have  traaslaled  m^f^'t  a  tbo«iwind,  beraote  I  think 
our  lauguaffe  makes  use  of  thia  number  in  that  aense : 
In  French  etnt  hoa  the  tame  efTecl,  for  which  reaaon  I 
was  rarpriaed  D*Ablaneoart  did  not  aay,  ils  an  vtrrmtt 
rtnaHrt  eanf,  rather  than  dts  milU. 

a  Ewit9n  «•!  Atiiiil»<.««»i»(  io-T*.  The  reason  why 
Xeaepbon  doea  tbia  honour  to  ihe  Laccdamoaiaas 
wUi  appear  in  the  Introduction. 
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tion,  we  may  conuder  what  ii  beat  to  be 
done,  as  occasion  offers.  If  any  one  thinks 
of  any  thing  better,  let  him  mention  it"  But 
nobody  opposing  what  he  offered,  he  said, 
«  Let  those  who  are  of  this  opinion  hold  up 
their  hands  :*'  so  this  was  resoWed.  <*Now/' 
says  he,  "you  are  to  depart,  and  execute 
what  is  determined  :  and  whoever  among  you 
deeires  to  return  to  his  family,  let  him 
remember  to  fight  bravely,  for  this  is  the 
only  means  to  effect  it :  whoever  has  a  mind 
to  live,  let  him  endeavour  to  conquer;  for 
the  part  of  the  conqueror  is  to  inflict  death, 
that  of  the  eonqaered  to  receive  it  And 
if  any  among  you  covet  riches,  let  him  endea- 
vour to  overcome :  for  the  victorious  not  only 
preserve  their  own  possessions,  but  acquire 
those  of  the  enemy." 

III.  After  he  had  said  this,  they  all  rose  up, 
and,  departing,  burnt  their  carriages  and  tents ; 
as  for  the  superfluous  part  of  their  baggage, 
they  gave  that  to  one  another  where  it  was 
wanted,  and  cast  the  rest  into  the  fire,  and  then 
went  to  dinner.  While  they  were  at  dinner, 
Mithridates  advanced  with  about  thirty  horse, 
and,  desiring  the  generals  might  come  within 
hearing,  he  said,  «  O  Greeks!  I  was  faithful 
to  Gyrus,  as  you  yourselves  know,  and  now 
wish  well  to  you :  and  do  assure  you,  that  while 
I  remain  here,  I  am  under  great  apprehensions. 
So  that,  if  I  saw  you  taking  salutary  resolu- 
tions,.I  would  come  over  to  you,  and  bring  all 
my  people  with  me.  Inform  me  therefore  of 
what  you  resolve,  for  I  am  your  friend  and 
well-wisher,  and  desire  to  join  you  in  ^your 
march."  After  the  generals  had  consulted  to- 
gether, they  thought  proper  to  return  this  an- 
swer, Cheirisophus  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  rest  **  We  resolve,"  says  he,  «<  if  we  are 
suffered  to  return  home,  to  march  through 
the  country  with  as  little  damage  to  it  as  pos- 
sible; but,  if  any  one  oppose  our  march,  to 
fight  our  way  through  it  in  the  best  manner 
we  are  able."  Mithridates,  upon  this,  endea- 
voured to  show  how  impossible  it  was  for  them 
to  return  in  safety,  without  the  king's  consent 
This  rendered  him  suspected  :  besides,  one  be- 
longing to  Tissaphemes  wss  in  his  company 
as  a  spy  upon  him.  From  this  time  forward, 
the  generals  determined  that  they  would  admit 
of  no  other  treaty,  while  they  continued   in 

I  Tkv  rrixtr.    Bee  note  5,  pafs  170. 


the  enemy's  oountry :  for,  by  coming  in  this 
manner,  they  not  only  debauched  the  soldiers, 
but  Nicarchns,  an  Arcadian,  one  of  the  cap-  | 
tains,  deserted  to  them  that  night,  with  about  I 
twenty  men. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  dined,  the  army 
passed  the  river  Zabatus,  and  marched  in  order 
of  battle,  with  the  baggage,  and  those  who  at- 
tended it,  in  the  middle.  They  had  not  gone 
far  before  MithriG.«es  appeared  again  with 
about  two  hundred  horse,  and  four  hundred 
archers  and  slingers,  very  light  and  fit  for  ex- 
pedition. He  advanced  as  a  friend :  but  when 
he  came  near,  immediately  both  horse  and  foot 
discharged  their  arrows;  the  slingers  also  made 
use  of  their  slings,  and  wounded  some  of  our 
men,  so  that  the  rear  of  the  Greeks  received 
great  damage  without  being  able  to  return  it ; 
for  the  bows  of  the  Cretans  did  not  carry  so 
far  as  those  of  the  Persiana  The  former  also, 
being  lightly  armed,  had  sheltered  themselves 
in  the  centre  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  neither 
could  our  darters  reach  their  slingers.  Xeno- 
phon,  seeing  this,  resolved  to  pursue  the  ene- 
my ;  and  the  heavy-armed  men  and  targeteers, 
who  were  with  him  in  the  rear,  followed  the 
pursuit  But  they  could  come  up  with  none 
of  them ;  for  the  Greeks  had'  no  horse,  and 
their  foot  could  not  in  so  short  a  space,  over- 
take those  of  the  enemy  who  had  so  much  the 
start  of  them.  Neither  durst  they  in  the  pur- 
suit separate  themselves  too  &r  fix>m  the  rest 
of  the  army  :  for  the  Barbarian  horse  wounded 
them  as  they  fled,  shooting  backward  firom 
their  horses ;  and  as  far  as  the  Greeks  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  pursuit,  so  far  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  fighting ;  insomuch  that  they  could 
not  march  above  five  and  twenty  stadia  all  that 
day ;  however,  in  the  evening  they  arrived  in 
the  villages.  Here  the  troops  were  again  dis- 
heartened, and  Cheirisophus,  with  the  oldest 
generals,  blamed  Xenophon  for  leaving  the 
main  body  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  exposing 
himself  without  any  possibility  of  hurting 
them. 

Xenophon  hearing  this,  said  they  had  reason 
to  blame  him,  and  that  they  were  justified  by 
the  event  «  But,"  says  he,  **  I  was  under  a 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  since  I  saw 
our  men  suffer  great  damage  by  standing  still, 
without  being  able  to  return  it ;  but  when  we 
were  engaged  in  the  pursuit,"  continued  he, 
«  we  found  what  you  say  to  be  true ;  for  we 
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were  no  mors  able  to  annoy  the  enemy  than 
before,  and  retreated  with  great  difficulty.  We 
have  reaaon,  therefore,  to  thank  the  gods  that 
they  came  upon  na  only  with  a  small  force  and 
a  few  troops,  so  that,  instead  of  doing  us  great 
damage,  they  have  taught  us  our  wants.  For 
now  the  enemy's  archers  and  slingers  wound 
our  men  at  a  greater  distance  than  either  the 
Cretans  or  the  darters  can  reach  them  ;  and 
when  we  pursue  them,  we  must  not  separate 
ourseWes  far  from  the  main  body;  and  in  a 
short  space  our  foot,  though  ever  so  swift,  can- 
not come  up  with  theirs,  so  as  to  reach  (hem 
with  their  arrows.  If  we  mean,  therefore,  to 
hinder  them  from  disturbing  us  in  our  march, 
we  must  immediately  provide  ourselves  with 
slingers  and  horse.  I  hear  there  are  Rhodians 
in  our  army,  the  greatest  part  of  whom,  they 
say,  understand  the  use  of  the  sling,  and  that 
their  slings  carry  twice  as  far  as  those  of  the 
Persians,  who,  throwing  large  ^  stones,  cannot 
offend  their  enemy  at  a  great  distance  :  whereas 
the  Rhodians,  besides  stones,  make  use  of 
leaden  balls.  If,  therefore,  we  inquire  who 
have  slings,  and  pay  them  for  them,  and  also 
give  money  to  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
others,  granting  at  the  same  time  some  other 
immunity  to  those  who  voluntarily  list  among 
the  slingers,  possibly  some  will  offer  themselves 
who  may  be  fit  for  that  service.  I  see  also  horses 
in  the  army,  some  belonging  to  me,  and  some 
left  by  Clearchus;  besides  many  others  that 
we  have  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  baggsge.  If,  therefore, 
we  choose  out  all  the  best  of  these,  and  ac- 
coutre them  for  the  horse,  giving  to  the  owners 
^sumpter  horses  in  exchange,  possibly  these 
also  may  annoy  the  enemy  in  their  flight." 
These  things  were  resolved  upon,  and  the 
same  night  two  hundred  slingers  listed  them- 
selves. The  next  day  proper  horses  and  horse- 
men were  appointed  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
and  3  buff  coats  and  corslets  were  provided 
for  them,  and  the  command  of  them  was  given 
to  Lycius,  the  son  of  Polystratus  an  Atheni- 
an. 

IV.     That  day  the  army  staid  in  the  same 


t  %iie9irKn^iTiT«r(  \i^o»j.  Literallj,  stones  BO  large. 
that  every  one  of  them  is  a  handful. 

•  Xxiue^of  M.    See  note  6,  page  174. 

I  XroKiStf.  Hutehtnion  Inclines  to  read  rwi\iftt, 
whicti  has  the  aenae  I  have  here  given  to  •■toxaj'i;, 
though  Saidaa  acknowledges  rroxsfit  in  the  sense  onr 
author  takes  It. 


place,  and  the  next  day  they  began  tiieir  march 
earlier  than  usual,  for  they  had  a  valley  ^  form- 
ed by  a  torrent  to  pass,  and  were  afraid  the 
enemy  should  attack  them  in  their  passage. 
As  soon  as  they  had  passed  it,  Mithridates 
appeared  again  with  a  thousand  horse  and  four 
thousand  archers  and  slingers;  for  so  many 
Tissaphemes  had  granted  him  at  his  desire, 
and  upon  his  undertaking  with  that  number  to 
deliver  the  Greeks  into  his  power :  for  having, 
in  the  last  action,  with  a  small  force,  done  them 
(as  he  imagined)  great  damage,  without  receiv- 
ing any,  he  had  a  contempt  for  them.  When 
the  Greeks  were  advanced  about  eight  stadia 
beyond  the  valley,  Mithridates  also  passed  it 
with  the  forces  under  his  command.  The 
Greek  generals  had  given  orders  to  a  certain 
number,  both  of  the  targeteers  and  heavy-arm- 
ed men  to  follow  the  chase,  and  also  to  the 
horse  to  pursue  them  boldly,  with  assurance 
that  a  sufficient  force  should  follow  to  sustain 
them.  When,  therefore,  Mithridates  overtook 
them,  and  was  now  within  reach  of  their  slings 
and  arrows,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  those  of 
the  Greeks,  who  had  orders,  immediately  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  the  horse  chargfing  at  the 
same  time.  However,  the  Persians  did  not 
stand  to  receive  them,  but  fled  to  the  valley. 
In  this  pursuit,  the  Barbarians  lost  many  of 
their  foot,  and  about  eighteen  of  their  horse 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  valley.  The  Greeks 
of  their  own  accord  msngled  the  bodies  of  those 
that  were  slain,  to  create  the  greater  horror  in 
the  enemy. 

After  this  defeat  the  Persians  retired,  and 
the  Greeks,  marching  the  rest  of  the  day  with- 
out disturbance,  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  where 
stood  a  large  uninhabited  city,  called  ^  Laris- 


« Xa^s^eav.  In  this  sense  xm^iSfxi  is  taken  by  Ho- 
mer in  that  sublime  deseriptlon  of  an  inundation,  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  ThessaioQica  thinks  he  had  the 
universal  deluge  In  his  eye— 

Tfiv  ^1  Ti  (TMVTic  ftiv  irera/iei  irKn^ovTt  ^levrff, 
TTeXXiiC  Si  KKirvg  tot*  itwirfmytvTt  xafal^ai, 

where  xm^itft  is  thus  explained  by  the  Greek  Sebo* 

Hast,  Oi  Mirk  TMV  Xf</»>P^»*  i»fnrr9fnvt  ttvKwuf  wfk 
tI   xa^atf-riiir,  KNi   Tf  a^vvf (v  Tijv  yiiv   ei    Ke?X.ei  Teir«i 

x«i  x*tf»*ph'*  eo  that  >:«;«  Jf »  is  a  valley  formed  by  a 
torrent. 

i  Aiftrrm.  It  fa  very  JttdieloQsly  remarked  by  the 
great  Bochart  that  it  ia  improbable  there  should  be  any 
such  name  of  a  town  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  La- 
rissa,  becanae  it  is  a  Greek  name ;  and  though  there 
were  aeveral  cities  so  called,  they  were  all  Greek :  and 
as  no  Greeks  settled  in  these  parts  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander^ conquests,  which  did  not  happen  till  many  years 
after  Xenophon's  deat^,  so  he  concludes  they  could  meet 
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88,   anciently   inhabited    bj  the    Medes,  the  J 
walls  of  which  were  five  and  twenty  feet  in  , 
breadth,  one  hundred  in  height,  and  two  para-  j 
Bangs  in  circuit ;  all  built  with  bricks,  except 
the  plinth,  which  was  of  stone,  and  twenty 
feet  high.    This  city,  when    besieged  by  the 
king  of  Persia,  at  the  time  the  Persians  were 
wresting  the  empire  from  the  Medes,  he  could 
not  make  himself  master  of  by  any  means ; 
when  it  happened  that  ^  the  sun,  obscured  by  a 
cloud,  disappeared,  and  the  darkness  continued 
till  the  inhabitants  being  seized  with  conster- 
nation, the  town  was  taken.     Close  to  the  city 
stood  a  ^  pyramid  of  stone,  one  hundred  feet 

vrith  no  luch  name  so  far  from  Oreoco  as  bojond  the 
riyer  Tif  ris.  Ho  therefore  conjecture!  that  this  city  is 
the  Resen,  mentioned  by  Mose«,  Gen.  x.  13,  whore  ho 
says,  "  Ashur  buili  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Ca* 
lah :  the  same  is  a  great  city."  This  agrees  exactly  with 
what  Xenophun  says  of  it,  who  calls  itTexi;/4t^»A.»;,  and  i 
affirms  the  walls  of  it  to  be  in  circamference  two  para- 
sangs.  Bochart,  therefore,  supposei*,  that  when  the 
Greeks  asked  the  people  of  the  country,  what  city  aro 
these  the  ruins  of?  ihuy  answered '10'^7  Laresen,  that 
is,  uf  Resen.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  bow  this  word 
might  be  softened  by  a  Greek  termioatiou,  and  made 
Larissa. 

1  '^HKtev  S\  vi^ikii  rf9%^^K^^^^mra,  etc.  This  passage,  I 
find,  admits  of  different  readings;  however,  I  prefer 
that  of  Hutchinson,  which  is  supported  by  Stephens  and 
Murotos,  but  difier  both  from  him  and  Leunclavius,  and 
also  from  D^Ablanoourt,  in  translating  it.  They  all  make 
n9u¥iT$  to  relate  to  the  town,  which,  I  think,  is  neither 
M  agreeable  to  the  sense,  nor  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
language,  since  ii>.iov  being  the  accusative  case,  govern- 
er  by  irfo*.tK'j^mr»,  I  think  n^ivtr*  ought  to  relate  to 
the  same,  which  every  body  knows  is  very  common  in 
Greek,  and  not  to  another  thing,  which  has  not  been 
mentimied  in  this  sentence. 

%nvf*f*\i  X«5iy»,  ri  ft\v  (u^S;  I'vif  ir\i^f9Vj  TO  dl  S^Og 

ivo  TXJ5fa*y.  These  are  very  extraordinary  dimensions 
for  a  pyramid,  and  very  different  from  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids ;  so  that  we  find  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
taste  disagreed  very  much  in  this  respect.  For,  though 
there  is  some  diversity  in  the  accuonts  given  by  the  an- 
cient authors  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, yet  they  all  make  them  very  different  in  their  pro- 
portioiis  from  this  described  by  Xenopbon.  Herodotus 
makes  the  great  pyramid  at  Memphis  eight  hundred 
Greek  feet  nqnare,  and  as  many  in  height,  t^;  «o-ti  «■«»- 
TAXI)  fttT-^irof  tx«0-T9i>  ixrib  x-Xi^fx,  iovrilf  rirfn^wvov, 

»«i  v^9f  i«-«r.  If  th«  reader  pleases  to  turn  to  page 
170,  note  7,  of  the  first  book,  he  will  find  that  the 
Greek  foot  exceeded  ours  by  0875  decimals  of  an  inch. 
Diodoms  Siculus  says  the  great  pyramid  was  four 
square,  and  that  each  side  of  the  base  was  seven  hun- 
dred feet,  and  the  height  above  six  hundred.  Mtytrrn^ 
TiTfirKivftf  evr«  TM  rx'lMMT't  Ti) V  iwl  r«|(  /3«rt»$  irXiv. 
f»v  ixiTTifv  »%!$  wKi^gmw  irrst-j  ri  i'  fi^9(  ixf  i  srXiiwr«if 

•(  9Ki9f»9.  There  is  another  account  given  of  its  di- 
mensions by  a  modern  author,  Thevenot,  who  says  the 
great  pyramid  is  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  and 
■li  handred  and  eigbtytwo  square.     Of  these  three 


square,  and  two  hundred  high,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  Barbarians,  who  fled  from  the 
neighbouring  Tillages,  had  conveyed  them- 
selves. 

Thence  they  made  in  one  day's  march  six 
parasangs,  to  a  large  uninhabited  castle,  stand-   i 
ing  near  a  town,  called  Mespila,  formerly  in-  / 
habited  also  by  the  Medes.    The  ptinth  of  the    , 
wall  was   built  with  polished  stone  full  of    ! 
shells,  being  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  height.     Upon  this  stood  a  brick  wall  fifty 
feet  also  in  breadth,  one  hundred  in  height, 
and  six  parasangs  in  circuit.    Here  Media,  the 
king's  consort,  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge, 
when  the  M^es  were  deprived  of  the  empire 
by  the  Persians.     When  the  Persian  king  be- 
sieged this  city,  he  could  not  make  himself 
ma9ter  of  it  either  by  length  of  time  or  force, 
but  Jupiter  3  having  struck  the  inhabitants  with 
a  panic  fear,  it  was  taken. 

From  this  place  they  made,  in  one  day's 
march,  four  parasangs.  During  their  march 
Tissaphemes  appeared  with  his  own  horse, 
and  the  forces  of  Orontas,  who  had  married 
the  king's  daughter,  together  with  those  Bar- 
barians who  had  served  under  Cyrus  in  his  ex- 
pedition ;  to  these  was  added  the  army  which 
the  king's  brother  had  brought  to  his  assistance, 
and  the  troops  the  king  had  given  him.  All 
these  together  made  a  vast  army.  When  he 
approached,  he  placed  some  of  his  forces 
against  our  rear,  and  others  against  each  of  our 


accounts,  that  of  Diodoms  Siculus  seems  to  give  the 
most  rational  proportion  of  a  pyramid,  which,  if  sup- 
posed to  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  base  to  con- 
tain aeran  bnndred  feet,  as  he  says,  will,  in  that  case, 
have  six  hundred  and  six  feet,  and  a  fVarlion  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  for  its  per- 
pendicular height ;  for  if  an  equilateral  pyramid,  of 
which  the  base  contains  seven  hundred  fbet,  he  divided 
into  two  eqaal  parts  by  a  perpendicular  let  down  Arom 
the  top,  it  will  make  two  right  angled  triangles,  of  which 
the  hypothenuse  will  contain  seven  hundred  feet,  the 
square  of  which  will  consequently  be  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  two  other  sides.  If,  therefore,  from  four  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand,  the  square  of  seven  hundred,  yon 
deduct  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  five 
hundred,  the  square  of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which 
the  baw  consists,  there  will  remain  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  for  the  square  of  the 
perpendicular,  the  square  root  of  which  will  be  six 
hundred  and  six,  with  a  fraction  of  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  ;  so  that  the  perpendicular 
height  of  an  equilateral  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is 
seven  hundred  fbet,  will  be  six  hundred  and  six  feet 
with  that  fraction. 

•  'EftfifvriiTivf.    *Eftfift¥rttTOC  ii»fSt9irKn%TtC  ftmt99* 

^«y9('1«f(»v    Baidsf. 
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fltDks,  bot  dunt  not  attack  ub,  beiog  unwilling 
to  hazard  a  battle :  however,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  use  their  sUngs  and  bows.  But  when 
the  Rhodians,  who  were  disposed  in  platoons, 
began  to  make  use  of  their  slings,  and  the 
Cretan  bowmen,  in  imitation  of  the  Scythians, 
discharged  their  arrows,  none  of  them  missing 
the  enemy  (which  they  conld  not  easily  have 
done,  though  they  had  endeavoured  it)  both 
Tiflsaphemes  himself  quickly  got .  out  of  their 
reach,  and  the  other  divisions  retired.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  day  the  Greeks  continued 
tbeir  march,  and  the  others  followed  without 
harassing  them  any  more  with  skirmishes  :  for 
the  slings  of  the  Rhodians  not  only  carried 
further  than  those  of  the  Persians,  but  even  than 
most  of  the  archers  could  throw  their  arrows. 
The  Persian  bows  are  long,  so  that  their  ar- 
rows, when  gathered  up,  were  of  service  to  the 
Cretans,  who  continued  to  make  use  of  them, 
and  accustomed  themselves  to  take  a  great  eleva- 
tion, in  order  to  shoot  them  to  a  greater  distance. 
Besides,  there  were  found  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  bow-strings  in  the  villages,  and  some  lead, 
both  which  were  employed  for  the  slings. 

This  day,  after  the  Greeks  were  encamped 
in  the  villages,  the  Barbarians,  having  suffered 
in  tho  skirmish,  retired :  the  next  the  Greeks 
staid  where  they  were,  and  made  their  provi- 
sions ;  for  there  was  plenty  of  corn  in  the  vil- 
lages. The  day  after,  they  marched  over  the 
open  country,  and  Tissaphemes  followed,  ha- 
rassing them  at  a  distance.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion ^e  Greeks  observed  that  an  equilateral 
square  was  not  a  proper  disposition  for  an  army 
when  pursued  by  the  enemy :  for  whenever  the 
square  has  a  narrow  road,  a  defile  between  hills, 
or  a  bridge  to  pass,  the  wings  must  close,  and 
consequently  the  heavy-armed  men  be  forced 
out  of  their  ranks,  and  march  uneasily,  being 
both  pressed  together  and  disordered  ;  so  that 
of  necessity  they  become  useless  for  want  of 
order.  On  the  other  side,  when  the  wings 
come  ,to  be  again  extended,  the  men  who  be- 
fore were  forced  oat  of  their  ranks  must  divide, 
and  conseqaently  leave  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
which  very  much' disheartens  those  who  are 
thus  exposed,  when  the  enemy  is  at  their  heels. 
Besides,  when  they  have  a  bridge  or  any  other 
defile  to  pass,  every  man  is  in  a  hurry,  wanting 
to  be  first,  upon  which  occasion  the  enemy  has 
a  fair  opportunity  of  attacking  them.  After 
the  generals  had  discovered  this,  they  formed 
six  companies  of  one  hundred  men  each,  whom 


they  subdividMl  into  others  of  fifty,  and  these 
ag^in  into  others  of  twenty-five,  and  sppointed 
officers  to  all  of  them.  The  captains  of  these 
companies  upon  a  march,  when  the  wings  clos- 
ed, staid  behind,  so  as  not  to  disorder  the  rear, 
they  at  that  time  marching  clear  of  the  wings. 
And  when  the  sides  of  the  square  came  to  be 
again  extended,  ^  they  then  filled  up  the  centre, 

«  Tl  ^ircv  iv$li9'tftirKaT»r^t$  f^\vm99Ttf»9  fin  ri  iti- 
%i»,  ii»Ta  T«vf  K.0X8W;*  li  it  irKmiVTtftv,  %»t»  iriyjnxig'. 
Tvc,ii  Ji  «•*»»  wKmri,»»T'  iv»ft9T*»('  ATJtuti  t%wK»x'v 

t]v*t  ii  /AtTor.  Here  r  great  difficulty  presents  itself, 
which  the  tranilators  have  either  not  leen,  or  if  they 
haveieen  it,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  take  notice  of 
it.  But  let  tti  follow  Xenophon  in  stating  the  IneonFeni- 
encei  to  which  the  equilateral  square  wae  subject,  with 
the  remedies  proposed  by  the  generab  to  cure  them.— 
The  inconveniences,  it  seems,  were  two ;  the  first,  that 
in  passing  through  defiles,  the  wings  closed,  which  put 
the  men  in  disorder ;  the  second,  that,  after  they  had 
pspsed  the  defiles,  and  the  wings  were  again  extended, 
the  men  were  forced  to  run  to  the  wings,  in  order  to 
recover  their  ranks,  by  which  means  there  was  a  void 
In  the  middle.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  these  in- 
conveniences, the  generals  formed  six  companies  or 
bodies  of  one  liundred  men  each,  which  they  subdivt* 
ded  into  others  of  fifty,  and  these  again  Into  others  of 
twenty -five,  and  appointed  officers  to  each  of  these  bod- 
ies. The  captains  of  these  companies,  when  the  wings 
dosed,  marched  clear  of  them,  so  as  not  to  put  ibem 
into  any  disorder :  by  this  means  the  first  Inconvenience 
was  cared,  but  how  was  the  second  to  be  remedied  ? 
If  you  believe  the  text  as  it  now  sUnds,  by  filling  ap 
the  void,  if  it  was  narrow,  with  the  companies  of  one 
hundred  men  each,  if  larger,  with  those  of  fifty,  and 
if  very  large,  with  those  of  twenty-five ;  so  that  the 
narrower  the  Interval,  the  greater  was  the  number  of 
men  to  be  made  use  of  in  filling  it  up,  and  the  larger, 
the  fewer  were  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  But 
this  Is  obviously  contrary  to  common  sense.  If  there- 
fore, the  text  be  so  far  altered  as  to  transpose  •»r* 
Tftif  A.OXOVC  and  «»t'  ivM/i»Ti«i(,  every  thing  will  be 
natural.  This  correction,  however,  I  have  not  follow- 
ed in  the  translation,  because  It  Is  very  possible  to  ex- 
plain the  text  as  it  now  stands,  and  if  so,  no  alteratloii 
ought  to  be  mnde  In  H.  It  Is  possible,!  say,  very  powl- 
ble,  that  the  meaning  of  Xenophon  may  be  this.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  square  has  passed  some  defile, 
and  that  the  men  running  to  each  of  the  wines  in  order 
to  recover  their  ranks,  there  remains  a  void  in  the 
centre;  In  that  case,  I  say. possibly  the  captains  of 
these  six  companies,  marching  in  the  rear,  filled  up  the 
void.  If  it  was  narrow,  with  their  six  compnnicn  of  one 
hundred  men  ench,  drawn  up,  for  examp'e,  twenty- 
five  in  front,  and  twenty-four  in  depth ;  if  the  void  was 
isrger,  with  those  of  fifty  men  each,  drawn  up  fifty  in 
front,  and  twelve  In  depth ;  and  if  very  large,  with  tiie 
companies  of  twenty-five  men  each,  drawn  up  one 
hundred  in  front,  and  six  in  depth  ;  and  by  thli  means. 
as  our  author  says,  the  centre  was  always  full.  This 
passage  seems  very  well  to  have  deserved  the  attention 
of  the  translators,  fur  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  la  a 
very  fine  disposition,  and  very  well  calculated  to  cum 
the  two  inconveniences  to  which  a  square  was  8ubJ.?ct 
I  when  an  eoemy  followed.     Bat  the  merit  of  this, 
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if  the  opening  wan  narrow,  with  the  companies 
"if  one  hundred  men  each ;  if  larger,  with  those 
of  fifty ;  and  if  very  large,  with  those  of  fite 
and  twenty  ;  so  that  the  centre  was  always  full. 
If,  therefore,  the  army  were  to  pass  any  defile 
or  bridge,  there  was  no  confusion,  the  captains 
of  these  several  companies  bringing  up  the 
rear  ;  and  if  a  detachment  were  wanted  upon 
any  occasion,  these  were  always  at  hand.  In 
this  disposition  they  made  four  marches. 

While  they  were  upon  their  march  the  fifth 
day,  they  saw  a  palace  and  many  villages  lying 
round  it  The  road  which  led  to  this  palace 
lay  over  high  hills  that  reached  down  from  the 
mountain,  under  which  there  stood  a  village. 
The  Greeks  were  rejoiced  to  see  these  hills, 
and  with  great  reason,  the  enemy's  forces  con- 
sisting in  horse.  But  after  they  had  left  the 
plain,  and  ascended  the  first  hill,  while  they 
were  descending  thence  in  order  to  climb  the 
next,  the  Barbarians  appeared,  and  from  the 
eminence  showered  down  upon  them,  under 
1  the  scourge,  darts,  stones,  and  arrows.  They 
wounded  many,  and  had  the  advantage  over  the 
Greek  light-armed  men,  forcing  them  to  retire 
Within  the  body  of  the  heavy-armed ;  so  that 
the  slingers  and  archers  were  that  day  entirely 
useless,  being  mixed  with  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  baggage.  And  when  the  Greeks,  being 
thus  pressed,  endeavoured  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
as  they  were  heavy-armed  men,  they  moved 
■lowly  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  while  the 
enemy  retreated  ;  and  when  the  Greeks  retired 


and  of  all  other  dtopotltlons  practfaed  by  oar  aotbor  in 
this  memorHble  rvtreat,  molt  be  submitted  to  the  mili- 
tary BMn,  who  alone  are  the  proper  Judges  ia  these 
casse.  As  to  the  signification  of  vfrT«m»«-r»c  and  j»»* 
^•T««,  they  were  both  military  isrms  among  the  Ijace- 
dcmonlans;  the  flrat  explains  ItMlf,  and  the  second  Is 
tliQs  explaltted  by  SoMas.  *E»«a««»"i»'  t»5.«j  t«s  rr^sT*. 

«T«si|  •rff«v  •'  ■<•!  ft',  ir«f  •  Aitsif  stM'*'**!*  •«« 4TS»  ii 
i*  T»«  e^ravAi  »iT*v{  ftii  XK^^tiv  Ti)r  ▼•I",   S  body  of 

soldlsra  among  the  Lacednmonians,  consisting  of 
twenty-iSve  men.  It  muat^  observed,  that  in  the  first 
book,  where  Xenophon  mentions  two  of  Menon*s  a.o%»< 
or  companies  to  have  been  cutoiT,  he  says  they  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  men,  whereas  these  companies  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  men  each,  hut  these  seem  to  have 
been  formed  for  this  particular  purpose. 

•  tw^  tt*t^»ym*.  It  was  part  of  the  Persian  disci- 
pline to  make  their  soldiers  do  their  duty,  ss  Xenophon 
•ays,«ir«  ^mrtiy^v^  under  the  Bcoorge.  Bo  Xerxes,  after 
be  had  lauded  in  Europe,  saw  bis  army  passing  the 
Reliespont  under  the  scourge,  i»niiT»  rk*  rrf»i\v  'v9\ 
/tmrrtymv  ttm&»ivrru  ;>-D*Ab!ancottrt  has  left  It  quite 
oat,ehooslnff  rather  to  leave  his  readersuninformed  of 
tills  euitooi,  than  to  clog  his  iransIaUon  with  so  un- 
common a  circumstance. 

80 


to  their  '  main  body,  the  same  thing  happened 
to  them  again.  They  found  the  same  difficulty 
in  passing  the  second  hill ;  so  that  they  deter- 
mined not  to  order  out  the  heavy-armed  men 
from  the  third  hill ;  but  instead  of  that,  brought 
up  the  targeteers  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
from  the  right  of  the  square.  When  these 
were  got  above  the  enemy,  they  no  longer 
molested  our  men  in  their  descent,  fearing  to 
be  cut  off  from  their  own  body,  and  that  we 
should  attack  them  on  both  sides.  In  thia 
manner  we  marched  the  rest  of  the  day,  some 
in  the  road  upon  the  hills,  and  others  abreast 
t>f  them  upon  the  mountain,  till  they  came  to 
the  villages ;  when  they  appointed  eight  ^  sut- 
geons,  for  there  weie  many  wounded. 

Here  they  staid  three  days,  both  on  aceomit 
of  the  wounded,  and  because  they  found  plenty 
of  provisions,  as  wheat-meal,  wine,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  barley  for  horses;  which  was 
laid  up  for  the  satrap  of  the  country.  The 
fourth  day  they  descended  into  the  plain,  where, 
when  Tissaphemes  had  overtaken  them  with 
the  army  under  his  command,  he  taught  them 
how  necessary  it  was  to  encamp  in  the  first 
village  they  came  to,  and  to  mareh  no  longer 
fighting :  for  some  being  wounded,  some  em- 
ployed in  carrying  these  that  were  so,  and  othen 
in  carrying  the  arms  of  the  latter,  great  nam- 
bers  were  not  in  a  condition  to  fight  But 
when  they  were  encamped,  and  the  Barbarians, 
coming  up  to  the  village,  offered  to  skirmish, 
the  Greeks  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  them ; 
for  they  fonnd  a  great  difference  between  aally- 


•  nf%«  ri  u\K9  rrf»Ti«^«.  Bchll.  Barbarorum,  sajrs 
Huichtnson  In  his  notes ;  Leuaclavius  has  also  trans- 
lated it  in  the  same  sense.  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself 
obliged  to  differ  from  them  both ;  but  I  think  It  plain 
that  ->&  «A.x»  rTf»rivM»  here  signifies  the  main  body  of 
the  Greeks,  fhiro  which  these  heavy-armed  men  were 
deuehed  to  drive  the  enemy  fkom  the  eminence,  wbieb 
after  they  had  eflTected,  the  enemy  attacked  them  in 
tlieir  retreat  to  their  main  body.  Our  author  used  the 
samA  expreisfon  In  the  same  sense  some  pages  before, 

«»*v,  where  all  the  translators  have  translated  rh  axx* 
rrfsTfv^ai,  in  the  same  manner  I  have  rendered  it  here, 
besides,  the  word  ••-loiiv  ghows  clearly  that  the  thing 
here  spoken  of  is  their  return. 

I  *iMTf  owe.  I  have  said  surgeons  Instesd  of  physicians, 
because  both  proftentons  being  anciently  exercised  by 
the  same  persons,  they  were  chiefly  employed  as  sur- 
geons upon  this  occnslon.  There  are  two  verses  in  Ho- 
mer, upon  Maehaon*s  being  wounded  by  Paris,  which 
show  both  the  great  regard  that  was  paid  to  the  profts- 
slon,  and  that  sqrgery ,  as  I  said,  was  a  branch  of  it. 

*t9Vi  T*  fsri/iriir,  iti  t*  n^im  pifit»»»  wimtf. 
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lag  froBH  their  camp  to  repulse  the  enemy,  and 
being  obliged  to  march  fighting,  whenever  they 
were  attacked.  When  the  evening  approach- 
ed it  waa  time  for  the  Barbarians  to  retire ;  be- 
cause they  never  encamped  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  Greeks  than  sixty  stadia,  for  fear 
these  should  fall  Opon  them  in  the  night  A 
Persian  army  being  then  subject  to  great  incon- 
veniences, for  their  horses  are  tied,  and  gene- 
rally shackled,  to  prevent  them  from  running 
away;  and  if  an  alarm  happens,  a  Persian  has 
the  ^  housing  to  fix,  his  horse  to  bridle,  and  his 
corslet  to  put  on,  before  he  can  mount.  All 
these  things  cannot  be  done  in  the  night  with- 
out great  difficulty,  particularly  if  there  is  an 
alarm.  For  this  reason  they  always  encamped 
at  a  distance  from  the  Greeks.  When  these 
perceived  they  designed  to  retire,  and  that  the 
word  was  given,  they  in  the  enemy's  hearing 
received  orders  to  mal^  ready  to  march ;  where- 
upon the  Barbarians  made  a  halt ;  but  when  it 
grew  lato  they  departed  ;  for  they  did  not  hold 
it  expedient  to  march  and  arrive  at  their  camp 
in  the  night 

When  the  Greeks  plainly  saw  they  were  re- 
tired, they  also  decsmped,  and  marching  away, 
advanced  about  sixty  stadia.  The  two  armies 
were  now  at  so  great  a  distance  from  one  an- 
other, that  the  enemy  did  not  appear  either  the 
next  day  or  the  day  after.  But  on  the  fourth, 
the  Barbarians  having  got  before  the  Greeks  in 
the  night,  possessed  themselves  of  an  eminence 
that  commanded  the  road  through  which  the 
Greeks  were  to  pass.  It  was  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  under  which  lay  the  descent  into  the  plain. 
As  soon  as  Gheirisophus  saw  this  eminence 
possessed  by  the  enemy,  he  sent  for  Xenophon 
from  the  rear,  and  desired  him  to  bring  up  the 
targetoers  to  the  front  Xenophon  did  not  take 
these  with  him,  (for  he  saw  Tissaphemes  ad- 
vancing with  his  whole  army)  but  riding  up  to 
him  himself  said, "  Why  do  you  send  for  me  !" 
Gheirisophus.  answered,  **  You  see  the  enemy 


1  *Xirirsga<  t%¥  iwwv.  I  wai  sorprlied  to  find  thii 
tranilated  by  D'Ablancourt.  ««//«  son  eknal,  which  I 
had  rather  attrf bnte  to  bla  inadvertence  than  to  his  ig- 
norance, since  he  could  not  bat  Icnow  that  the  ancienta. 
Instead  ofaaddlea,  need  a  Icind  of  honaing  or  horae-doth, 
which  the  Oreeka  called  rsri*  and  the  Latlna  •a^vm. 
Thia  houaing  ia  to  be  aeen  upon  the  horaea  represented 
on  Trajan*s  pillar,  and  in  many  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  The  Romnna  called  these  housings  also 
atrata^  the  invention  of  which,  together  with  that  of 
bridlea,  Pliny  ascribes  to  Pelethroniu8,/f«ii0«  tt  atrata 
•fusmsi  PaUthranimm^ 


have  possessed  themselves  of  the  hill  that  c 
mands  the  descent,  and  unless  we  dislodge  them 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  pass :  but,"  adds  he, 
«  why  did  you  not  bring  the  targetoers  with 
you  V*  Xenophon  replied,  because  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  leave  the  rear  naked,  when  the 
enemy  was  in  sight :  "  but,"  ssys  he,  « it  ia 
high  time  to  consider  how  we  shall  dislodge 
those  men."  Here  Xenophon  observing  the 
top  of  the  mountain  that  was  above  their  own 
army,  found  there  was  a  passage  from  that  to 
the  hill  where  the  enemy  was  posted.  Upon 
this  he  said,  «  O  Cheirisophus !  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  gain  the  top  of  this 
mountain  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  if  we  are 
once  masters  of  that,  the  enemy  cannot  main- 
tain themselves  upon  the  hill.  Do  you  stay 
with  the  army ;  if  you  think  fit,  I  will  go  up 
to  the  hill ;  or  do  you  go,  if  you  desire  it,  and 
I  will  stsy  here."  Cheirisophus  answered,  I 
give  you  your  choice ;  to  this  Xenophon  re- 
plied, that  as  he  was  the  younger  man,  he  chose 
to  go:  but  desired  he  would  send  with  him 
some  troops  from  the  front,  since  it  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  bring  up  a  detachment 
from  the  rear.  So  Cheirisophus  sent  the  tar- 
getoers that  were  in  the  front :  Xenophon  also 
took  those  that  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
square.  Besides  these,  Cheirisophus  ordered 
the  three  hundred  chosen  men,  who  attended 
on  himself  in  the  front  of  the  square,  to  fol- 
low him. 

After  that  they  marched  with  all  possible 
expedition.  The  enemy,  who  were  upon  the 
hill,  the  moment  they  saw  them  climb  the 
mountain,  advanced  at  the  same  time,  striving 
to  get  there  before  them.  Upon  this  occasion 
there  was  a  vast  shout  raised  both  by  the  Greek 
army,  and  that  of  Tissaphernes,  ^ach  encour- 
aging their  own  men.  And  Xenophon,  riding 
by  the  side  of  his  troops,  called  out  to  them, 
*«  Soldiers  I  think  you  are  this  minuto  contend- 
ing to  return  to  Gr^ce,  this  minuto  to  see 
your  wives  and  children :  after  this  momentary 
labour  we  shall  go  on  without  any  further  op- 
position." To  whom  Sotoridas,  the  Sicyonian, 
said,  **  We  are  not  upon  equal  terms,  O  Xeno- 
phon !  for  you  are  on  horseback,  while  I  am 
greatly  fatigued  with  carrying  my  shield."  Xe- 
nophon. hearing  this,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
thrust  him  out  of  his  rank;  then,  taking  his 
shield,  marched  on  as  fast  he  could.  He 
happened  to  have  a  horseman's  corslet  on  at 
that  time  which  was  very  troublesome.    How* 
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«Ter,  he  caUed  to  those  who  wen  before  to 
mend  their  peoe,  and  to  thoie  behind,  who  fol- 
lowed with  greet  difficnlty,  to  come  up.  The 
reet  of  the  soldiers  beat  and  abused  Soteridae, 
and  threw  stones  at  him,  tiU  they  obliged  him 
to  take  his  shield,  and  go  on.  Then  Xenophon 
remoanted,  and  led  them  on  horseback,  as  iar 
as  the  way  would  allow ;  and,  when  it  became 
impassable  for  his  horse,  he  hastened  forward 
on  foot  At  last  they  gained  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  presented  the  enemy. 

V.  Hereupon  the  Barbarians  turned  their 
backs,  and  fled  every  one  as  he  could,  and  the 
Greeks  remained  masters  of  the  eminence. 
Tissaphemes  and  Arisus  with  their  men,  turn- 
ing out  of  the  road,  went  another  way,  while 
Cheirisophus  with  his  forces  came  down  into 
the  plain,  and  encamped  in  a  ▼illage  abounding 
in  every  thing.  There  were  also  many  other 
vilbges  in  this  plain,  near  the  Tigris,  full  of 
all  sorts  of  provisions.  In  the  evening  the 
enemy  appeared  on  a  sudden  in  the  plain,  and 
cut  off  some  of  the  Greeks  who  were  dispers- 
ed in  plundering;  for  many  herds  of  cattle 
were  taken,  as  the  people  of  the  country  were 
endeavouring  to  make  them  pass  the  river. 
Here  Tissaphemes  and  his  army  attempted  to 
set  fire  to  the  villages ;  whereby  some  of  the 
Greeks  were  disheartened,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  wanting  provisions  if  he  burned  them. 
About  this  time  Cheirisophus  and  his  men 
came  back  from  relieving  their  companions, 
and  Xenophon  being  come  down  into  the 
plain,  and  riding  through  the  ranks,  after  the 
Greeks  were  returned,  said,  **  You  see,  O 
Greeks !  the  enemy  already  acknowledge  the 
country  to  be  ours ;  foi*  when  they  made  peace 
with  us,  they  stipulated  that  we  should  not 
bum  the  country  belonging  to  the  king,  and 
now  they  set  fire  to  it  themselves,  as  if  they 
looked  upon  it  no  longer  as  their  own.  But 
wherever  they  leave  any  provisions  for  them- 
selves, thither  also  they  shall  see  us  direct  our 
march.  But,  O  Cheirisophus!  I  think  we 
ought  to  attack  these  burners,  as  in  defence  of 
our  country."  Cheirisophus  answered,  *<  I  am 
not  of  that  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  let  us 
also  set  fire  to  it  ourselves,  and  by  that  means 
they  will  give  over  the  sooner." 

When  they  came  to  their  tents,  the  soldiers 
employed  themselves  in  getting  provisions,  and 
the  generals  and  captains  assembled,  and  were 
in  great  perplexity ;  for  on  one  side  of  them 
were  exceeding'  high  mountains,  and  on  the 


other  a  river  so  deep,  that  when  they  soundsd 
it  with  their  pikes,  the  ends  of  them  did  not  even 
appear  above  the  water.  While  they  were  in 
this  perplexity,  a  certain  Rhodian  came  to  them* 
and  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  will  undertake  to 
carry  over  ^  four  thousand  heavy-armed  men  at 
a  time,  if  you  will  supply  me  with  what  I 
want,  and  give  me  a  '  talent  for  my  pains." 
Being  asked  what  he  wanted,  «  I  shall  want," 
says  he,  « two  thousand  leather  bags.  I  see 
here  great  numbers  of  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and 
asses:  if  these  are  flayed,  and  their  skins 
blown,  we  may  easily  pass  the  river  with  them. 
I  shall  also  want  the  girths  belonging  to  the 
sumpter-horses :  with  these,"  adds  he,  «  I  will 
fasten  the  bags  to  one  another,  and  hanging 
stones  to  them,  let  them  down  into  the  water 
instead  of  anchors,  then  tie  up  the  bags  at  both 
ends,  and  when  they  are  upon  the  water,  lay 
fascines  upon  them,  and  cover  them  with 
earth.  I  will  make  you  presently  sensible," 
continues  he,  «  that  you  cannot  sink,  for  every 
bag  will  bear  up  two  men,  and  the  fascines  and 
the  earth  will  prevent  them  from  slipping." 

The  generals,  hearing  this,  thought  the  in- 
vention ingenious,  but  impossible  to  be  put  in 
practice ;  there  being  great  numbers  of  horse 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  oppose  their 
passage,  and  these  would  at  once  break  all  their 
measures.  The  next  day  the  army  tomed 
back  again,  taking  a  different  road  from  that 
which  leads  to  Babylon,  and  marched  to  the 
villages  that  were  not  burned,  setting  fire  to 
those  they  abandoned,  insomuch  that  the  enemy 
did  not  ride  up  to  them,  but  looked  on,  wonder- 
ing which  way  U^e  Greeks  meant  to  take,  and 
what  their  intention  was.  Here,  while  the 
soldiers  were  employed  in  getting  provbions, 
the  generals  and  captains  re-assembled,  and 
ordering  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  in,  in- 
quired conceming  3  every  country  that  lay  round 
them.  The  prisoners  informed  them  that 
there  was  to  the  south  a  road  that  led  to 
Babylon  and  Media,  through  which  they  came : 
another  to  the  east,  leading  to  Susa  and  Ecba- 
tana,  where  the  king  is  said  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer and  the  spring ;  a  third  to  the  west  over 
the  Tigris,  to  Lydia  and  Ionia ;  and  that  the 
road  which  lay  over   the    mountains    to   the 


t  K9T*  rfr(»«irx«x><ev«.  This  Is  the  known  force  of 
the  preposition  «ari,  «■  nlfht  be  shown  by  many  ez« 
amples  uken  ttom  the  best  authors. 

•  TAxMvrtw.    Bee  note  S,  page  109. 
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north,  led  to  1  the  Ceidacfaiani.  Thu  people, 
thej  iaid,  inhabited  thoee  moontaiiw,  and  Uiat 
thej  were  a  warlike  nation,  and  not  eabject  to 
the  king ;  and  that  once  the  king's  armj,  con- 
aiating  of  one  and  twenty  thouaand  men,  pene- 
trated into  their  country,  whence  not  one  of 
them  returned,  the  roads  being  hardly  paaaable. 


&  XAe'ftcxowc.  This  people  came  afterwards  to  be 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Parthiane.  I  efaoold 
not  have  advanced  thit  upon  an  aathority  of  lew  weight 
than  that  of  Strabo :  n^^;  t»  t«  Ti>f  n,  layi  be,  tm  t«v 

waa  the  poiteritj  of  this  t erf  people  with  whom  we 
shall  find  the  Greeki  engaged  In  the  next  book,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  king  Artacee,  f^eed  their 
country  (tern  the  dominion  of  the  Beleucides,  and  after- 
ward! became  a  terror  even  to  the  Romans,  who  were 
so  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  are  still  called  Curdes, 
and  their  country  Curdlstan.  Plutarch  Informs  us  that 
Artaxerxee  (the  same  against  whom  this  expedition 
was  formed)  afterwards  marched  into  the  country  of 
the  Carduehians,  nt  the  head  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand foot  and  ten  thousand  borae,  and  that  his  army 
had  in  all  probability  been  destroyed  by  famine,  had 
not  Tarfbazus,  by  inAiving  into  the  minds  of  the 
two  kings  of  the  Carduehians  a  mutual  distrust,  indu- 
ced tbem  to  makepeace  with  the  Persiaas. 


But  that  whenever  there  was  a  peace  subsist- 
ing between  them  and  the  governor  reaiding  in 
the  plain,  there  was  an  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations. 

The  generals,  hearing  this,  kept  thoee  pri- 
soners by  themselves  from  whom  they  received 
the  intelligence  of  each  country,  without  dis- 
covering what  route  they  designed  to  take. 
However,  they  found  there  was  a  necessity  to 
pass  the  mountains,  and  penetrate  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Carduehians :  for  the  prisoners  in- 
formed them,  that,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
through  it,  they  should  arrive  in  Armenia,  which 
was  a  spacious  and  plentiful  country,  and  of 
which  Orontas  was  governor:  whence  they 
might,  without  difficulty,  march  which  way  so- 
ever they  pleased.  Upon  this  they  offered  sacri- 
fice to  the  end  that  when  they  found  it  conve- 
nient they  might  depart,  (for  they  were  afraid 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  might  be  possessed 
by  the  enemyi)  and  commanded  the  soldiers,  as 
soon  aa  they  bad  supped,  to  get  their  baggage 
ready,  then  all  to  go  to  rest,  and  march  upon 
the  first  order. 
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I.  The  Oreekf  enter  the  territory  of  the  Cardnehiane— They  are  haraned  by  enemies ;  and  by  tempestuooa  wea- 
ther :  and  arriving  at  a  tteep  pan  beset  by  the  Barbariani*  they  queetion  two  captives,  whether  there  wae 
any  othe/  road— One  of  them  affeeting  ignoranee,  they  cot  to  pieces;  his  companion,  fearing  the  same  fate, 
promises  to  lead  them  by  a  circuitous  and  more  convenient  path.— II.  Two  thousand  chosen  men  under  hie 
guidance  are  sent  to  occupy  the  heights— These  overpower  the  Barbarians,  and  enable  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
with  Chelrisophus  to  ascend  in  safety— Xenophon  follows  with  the  baggage,  but  has  to  fight  his  way  with 
some  slaughter— The  Greeks  march  over  the  mountains  with  great  dfttcnlty,  and,  closely  pursued  by  the  en- 
emy, descend  into  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Centrites.— III.  Here  they  halt  in  some  villages,  and 
looking  round  them  after  a  repose  from  a  harassing  march  of  seven  days,  find  themselves  beset  with  new 
difficulties— Three  obstacles  oppose  their  passage  of  the  river- By  Xenophon's  dream,  the  army,  as  it  were, 
f^ed  from  impedimentii,  crosses  by  a  ford,  and  the  skllfbl  management  of  Xenophon  crowns  the  stratagem 
with  complete  success.— IV.  They  enter  the  province  of  Armenia,  and  having  passed  the  fountains  of  the 
river  Tigris,  arrive  at  the  Teleboas,  in  Western  Armenia— Here,  they  make  a  truce  with  Terebazus ;  but  are 
notwithstanding,  pursued  and  waylaid  by  his  numerous  forces.— V.  Having  left  the  rllliif  es  they  encamp 
tn  the  open  air,  and  euffer  much  ftom  the  snow— For  some  days  they  are  near  per'shint  by  the  cold,  the 
depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  necessity  of  marching  without  food,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy— At  length 
they  come  to  Tillages  replete  with  provisions,  where  they  live  sumptuously,  and  amuse  themselves  for  seren 
days.— VI.  Betting  out  thence  with  a  guide,  they  lose  him  on  the  third  day,  by  the  fault  of  Cheirlsophus ;  and 
wandering  without  guidance,  arrive  on  the  seventh  dsy  at  the  river  Phasias— After  two  days'  march  they 
approach  the  mountains,  which  they  find  occupied  by  the  Chalybes,  Taochi,  and  Phaslanl.— VII.  They  ad- 
vance through  the  possessions  of  the  Taochi,  storm  a  fort,  and  take  many  cattle,  on  which  they  subsist  dur- 
ing their  march  through  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes— Having  passed  the  Harpasus,  they  Journey  through 
the  country  of  the  BeythinI,  and  procure  a  quantity  of  provfaiions— The  fortune  of  the  Greeks  now  assumes 
a  more  cheerful  aspect— Leaving  the  country  of  the  Scythini,  they  reach  Gymnias,  and  from  the  governor 
of  that  district,  they  receive  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  guide,  who.  as  he  promised,  brings  them  to  the  mountaiu 
Theches,  whence,  to  their  unspeakable  Joy,  they  behold  the  sea,  and  throwing  together  a  heap  of  stones  as  a 
trophy,  they  crown  it  with  offerings  to  the  gods— The  guide  takes  his  leave,  laden  with  valuable  presents.— 
VIII.  Arriving  among  the  Macrontans,  they  traverse  their  territory,  and  ascend  the  mounuins  of  the  Ool- 
chians,  whom  they  find  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  plateau— Having  routed  them,  they  descend  to  well, 
stocked  villages  in  the  plain— Hence  In  two  days  they  arrive  at  the  sea-side,  and  enter  Trapezus,  a  Grecian 
city— For  a  whole  month  they  pass  their  lime  tn  plundering  the  Colchlana,  paying  UMtr  r  jws  to  the  gods, 
and  celebrating  festive  games  and  entertainments. 
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I.  "Wk  have  hitherto  given  an  account  of  what 
happened  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  to  the 
time  oi  the  battle  ;  of  what  happened  after  the 
battle,  during  the  truce  concluded  between  the 
king  and  the  Grreeka  who  had  served  under 
Cyrus ;  and  in  what  manner,  after  the  king  and 
Tissaphemes  had  broken  the  truce,  the  Greeks 
were  harassed,  while  they  were  followed  by  the 
Persian  army. 

When  the  Greeks  came  to  the  place,  where 
the  river  Tigris  u,  both  from  its  depth  and 
breadth,  absolutely  impassable,  and  no  road 
appeared,  the  craggy  mountains  of  the  Car- 
dachians  hanging  over  the  river,  the  generals 
resolved  to  march  over  those  mountains :  for 
they  were  informed  by  the  prisoners,  that,  af- 
ter they  had  passed  them,  they  would  have  it 
in  their  power  to  cross  the  head  of  the  Tigris, 
in  Armenia,  if  they  thought  proper ;  if  not,  to 
go  round  it     ^  The  source  of  the  Euphrates 


t  K«t  r«v  E^f f«TO«  Ti  rkf  riiymf    iXiytrt  »i    Vfirv 

T«d  Tiyt^T9t  ttvmi,  Strabo  informs  as  that  the  Enpbra- 
tas  and  Tigris  both  rise  oat  of  moont  Tannis.  the 
foroier  on  the  north  of  it,  and  the  latter  on  the  loatb, 
and  that  the  aoareet  of  these  rivers  are  distant  from  one 
anotber  about  two  thousand  Ave  handred  stadia,  f '(• 

X0««-<  ti  mXKnKmvm*  wiiyul  r«9  TO  Bvff  Ato«  aai  Y«9  Tl- 
y^nra^  w$fi  firxiXi*vs  sai  s-irriMftriaws  rrmittvf,  I 
cannot  omit,  apon  this  occasion,  an  obiervation  of  the 
learned  bbhop  of  Avranches,  who  aaja  that  thennme 
of  BBOont  Taums  comes  from  the  general  word  )liO 
t0nk,  which  In  the  Obaldale  lan^agc  signifies  a  m»un- 
l«i»,  and  Is  applicable  to  every  monnUin  in  the  world : 
thiabe  confirms  by  the  tenimoiiy  of  Biodoras  Sicnlua, 
wboapeakInK  of  the  building  of  Tauromlnium  in  Sicily, 
ealls  the  mountain  Taurus  upon  which  It  stood  xs^b;, 
«  kiU,  Bat  It  most  be  observed,  that  tbe  monaUin 
from  whence  tbe  Euphrates  rises.  Is  more  properly  a 
branch  of  mount  Taurus,  which  Strabo  In  tbe  aame 
book  calls  Abos.  Tournefort.  who  was  upon  the  place, 
says,  that  the  Buphrates  has  two  aources  rlslnr  out  of 
that  ttoanuln,  which  sourcss  form  two  beaatifol  rivu- 


also  was  said  not  to  be  far  distant  from  that  of 
the  Tigris  :  and,  indeed,  the  distance  between 
these  two  rivers  is  in  some  places  but  smaU. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  enemy  might 
not  be  acquainted  with  their  deaign  of  pene- 
trsting  into  the  country  of  the  Carduchians,  and 
defeat  it,  by  possessing  themselves  of  the 
eminences,  they  executed  it  in  the  following 
manner :  when  it  was  ^  about  the  last  watch, 
and  so  much  of  the  night  was  left,  as  to  allow 
them  to  traverse  the  plain  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  they  encamped ;  and,  marching  when  the 
order  was  given,  came  to  the  mountains  by 
break  of  day.  Cheirisophus  commanded  the 
vanguard  with  his  own  people,  and  all  the 
light-armed  men  ;  and  Xenophon  brought  up 
the  rear  with  the  heavy-armed,  having  none 
of  the  light-armed,  because  there  seemed  no 
danger  of  the  enemy's  attacking  their  rear, 

lets,  both  called  by  tbe  name  of  Fnu  ;  and  that  these 
rivulets  make  a  kind  of  peninsula  of  the  plain,  in  which 
Erzeron,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  stands,  and  after* 
wards  unite  their  streams  at  a  village  called  Momma* 
cotam,  which,  he  ssys,  is  sbout  three  days*  Journey 
fh>m  Erzeron.  I  eball  only  sdd  thst  Moses  in 
his  description  of  paradise,  calls  this  river  n*>fl 
PJkratA,  which  the  Septuagint  has  translated  Eu^f*. 
rnf ;  though  by  the  wsy  It  is  pretty  plain  these  letters 
were  not  those  msde  use  of  by  Moaes ;  since  the  Jews 
used  tbe  SamsriUn  letters  till  their  captivity  at  Baby* 
Ion,  snd  adopted  the  Syrlac  or  Chaldaic  at  their  return, 
s  TixiwraiHv  pvK»*nv.  The  author  of  the  Etymologi* 
camtbinka  that  $uX9k^  comes  from  ^vxn;  the  reason  he 
gives  for  it  Is,  faecaase  the  watches  were  kept  by  the 

tribes,  KiyvTt  ymf  In  T«c  pvKmnkf  w  ^vkmi  nx'f  S^ir 
Xt^'irai  nut  iTfitTti  f vA.a»i)  r^$  *v*tls^  xai  fivrj^a,  sai 
rftrn'  xarel  ykf  xfiTf  vf a;  J^OXatTi  /iia  f uA.4.     From 

thence,  ssys  be,  they  say  the  first,  second,  and  third 
watch,  bsoiuse  one  tribe  watched  three  hoara.  The 
Invention  of  these  watches,  together  with  that  of  many 
other  military  institutions,  Pliny  sscribea  to  PaleoMh 
des,  **  Ordinem  ezercitus,  signi  datlonem,  teaseras,  t1- 
gUias  Inventit  Palemedes  Trqjano  bello.** 
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while  they  were  marching  up  the  mountain, 
Cheirisophua  gained  the  top  before  he  was  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy :  then  led  forward ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  army,  as  fast  as  they  passed  the 
summit,  followed  him  into  the  villages,  that  lay 
dispersed  in  the  valleys  and  recesses  of  the 
mountains. 

Upon  this,  the  Carduchians  left  their  houses, 
and,  with  their  wives  and  children,  fled  to  the 
hills,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  supply- 
ing themselves  with  provisions  in  abundance. 
The  houses  were  well  furnished  with  all  sorts  of 
brass  utensils,  which  the  Greeks  forbore  to  plun- 
der :  neither  did  they  pursue  the  inhabitants,  in 
hope,  by  sparing  them,  to  prevail  upon  the  Car- 
duchians, since  they  were  enemies  to  the  king,  to 
conduct  them  through  their  country  in  a  friendly 
manner :  but  they  took  all  the  provisions  they 
met  with,  for  they  were  compelled  to  it  by  ne- 
cessity. However,  the  Carduchians  paid  no  re- 
gard to  their  invitations,  nor  showed  any  other 
symptoms  of  a  friendly  disposition  ;  and  when 
the  rear  of  the  Greek  army  was  descending 
from  the  top  of  the  mountains  into  the  villages, 
it  being  now  dark,  (for  as  the  way  was  narrow, 
they  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  ascent  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  descent  from  thence  into 
the  villages,)  some  of  the  Carduchians,  gather- 
ing together,  attacked  the  hindmost,  and  killed 
and  wounded  some  of  them  with  stones  and 
arrows.  They  were  but  few  in  number,  for 
the  Greek  army  came  upon  them  unawares. 
Had  the  enemy  been  more  numerous  at  that 
time,  great  part  of  the  army  hsd  been  in  dan- 
ger. In  this  manner  they  passed  the  night  in 
the  villages:  the  Carduchians  made  fires  all 
round  them  upon  the  mountains,  and  both  had 
their  eyes  upon  one  another. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  generals  and  the 
captains  of  the  Greeks  assembled,  and  resolved 
to  reserve  only  those  sumpter-horses  upon  their 
march  that  were  necessary  and  most  able,  and 
to  leave  the  rest,  and  dismiss  all  the  slaves  they 
had  newly  taken  :  for  the  great  number  of 
sumpter-horses  and  slaves  retarded  their  march ; 
and  many  of  their  men,^by  having  charge  of 
these,  were  unfit  for  action.  Besides,  there 
being  so  many  mouths,  they  were  under  a 
necessity  of  providing  and  carrying  double  the 
quantity  of  provisions.  This  being  resolved, 
they  gave  orders  to  have  it  put  in  execution. 

While,  therefore,  they  were  u|)on  their  march 
after  dinner,  the  generals  placed  themaclves  in 
a  narrow  pass,  and,  whatever  they  found  re- 


served by  the  soldiers^  contrary  to  order,  they 
took  it  away :  and  the  men  submitted,  unless 
any  of  them  happened  privately  to  have  retained 
some  boy  or  beautiful  woman  he  was  fond  of. 
In  this  manner  they  marched  that  day,  some- 
times £ghting,  and  sometimes  resting  them- 
selves. The  next  day  there  was  a  great  storm : 
however,  they  were  obliged  to  go  on ;  for  their 
provisions  failed  them.  Cheirisophua  led  the 
van,  Xenophon  brought  up  the  rear.  Here, 
the  ways  being  narrow,  the  enemy  made  a  brisk 
attack  upon  them,  and,  coming  up  close,  dis- 
charged their  arrows,  and  made  use  of  their 
slings ;  so  that  the  Greeks,  sometimes  pursu- 
ing, and  sometimes  retreating,  were  obliged  to 
march  slowly :  and  Xenophon  often  ordered 
the  army  to  halt,  when  the  enemy  pressed  hard 
upon  them.  Upon  one  of  these  orders,  Chei- 
risophus,  who  used  to  stand  «till  on  the  like 
occasions,  did  not  stop,  but  marched  faster  than 
usual,  and  ordered  the  men  to  follow.  By  thia 
it  appeared  there  was  something  extraordinary, 
'but  they  were  not  at  leisure  to  send  to  hi ra  to 
inquire  the  csuse  of  this  haste ;  eo  that  the 
march  of  those  in  the  rear  had  the  resemblance 
more  of  a  flight  than  a  retreat  Here  fell  a 
brave  man,  Cleonymus,  a  Lacedemonian,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  side  by  an  arrow,  that 
made  its  way  both  through  his  shield  and  hia 
buff  coat.  Here  also  fell  Basias,  an  Arcadian, 
whose  head  was  pierced  quite  through  with  an 
arrow.  When  they  arrived  at  the  place,  where 
they  designed  to  encamp,  Xenophon  imme- 
diately went  aa  he  was  to  Cheirisophus,  and 
blamed  him  for  not  stopping,  but  obliging  the 
rear  to  fly  and  fight  at  the  same  time.  •*  Here 
we  have  lost  two  brave  and  worthy  men,"  says 
he,  «  without  being  able  either  to  bring  them 
off,  or  to  bury  them."  To  this  Cheirisophus 
answered,  "  Cast  your  eyes  upon  those  moun- 
tains, and  observe  how  impassable  they  all  are. 
You  see  there  is  but  one  rosd,  and  that  a  steep 
one.  It  is,  you  may  observe,  possessed  too  by 
a  great  multitude  of  men,  who  stand  ready  to 
defend  it.  For  this  reason,  I  marched  hastily, 
without  staying  for  you,  that,  if  possible,  I 
might  prevent  the  enemy,  and  make  myself 
master  of  the  pass ;  for  our  guides  assure  us 
there  is  no  other  road."  Xenophon  replied, 
"  I  have  two  prisoners :  for,  when  the  enemy 
molested  us  in  our  march,  we  placed  some  men 
in  smbush,  which  gave  us  time  to  breathe,  and, 
having  killed  some  of  them,  we  were  also  de- 
sirous of  taking  some  alive,  with  this  view,  that 
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W6  might  haT6  guides  who  were  ftcqaatnted 
with  the  country. 

The  priflonera,  therefore,  heing  brooght  be- 
fore them,  they  ^  questioned  them  separately, 
whether  they  knew  of  any  other  road  than  that 
which  lay  before  them.  One  of  them  said  he 
knew  no  other,  thoogh  he  was  threatened  with 
divers  kinds  of  torture.  As  he  said  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other.  The  survivor  said,  this 
man  pretended  he  did  not  know  the  other  road, 
because  he  had  a  daughter  married  to  a  man 
who  lived  there;  but  that  he  himself  would 
undertake  to  conduct  us  through  a  road  that 
was  passable  even  for  the  sumpter-horses. 
Being  asked  whether  there  was  any  difficult 
pass  in  that  road,  he  said  there  was  a  summit, 
which,  if  not  secured  in  time,  would  render 
the  passage  impracticable.  Upon  this  it  was 
thought  proper  to  assemble  the  captains,  the 
targeteers,  and  some  of  the  heavy-armed  men ; 
and,  having  informed  them  how  matters  stood, 
to  ask  them  whether  any  of  them  would  show 
their  gallantry,  and  voluntarily  undertake  this 
service.  Two  of  the  heavy-armed  men  offered 
themselves :  Aristonymus  of  Methydria,  and 
Agasias  of  Stymphalus,  both  Arcadians.  But 
Callimachus  of  Parrhasie,  an  Arcadian,  and 
Agasias,  had  a  contest  who  should  undertake  it 
The  latter  said  that  he  would  g^,  and  take 
with  him  volunteers  out  of  the  whole  army. 
<«  For  I  am  well  assured,*'  says  he, « if  I  have 
the  command,  many  of  the  youth  will  follow 
me.*"  After  that  they  asked  if  any  of  the  light- 
armed  men,  or  of  their  officers,  would  also  be 
of  the  party.  Upon  which  Aristeas  of  Chios, 
presented  himself.  He  had,  upon  many  occa- 
sions of  this  nature,  done  great  service  to  the 
army. 

II.  The  S  day  was  now  far  advanced  ;  so  the 
generals  ordered  these  to  eat  something,  and 
set  out,  and  delivered  the  guide  to  them  bound. 
It  was  agreed  that  if  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  summit,  they  should  make  it 
good  that  night,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  give 
tUcm  notice  of  it  by  sounding  a  trumpet ;  and 
that  those  above  should  charge  that  body  of  the 
enemy  that  was  posted  in  the  passage  that  lay 
before  them,  while  those  below  marched  up  to 
their  assistance  with  all  the  expedition  they 
were  able.     When  things  were  thus  ordered, 


» ^HKtyx'v.  See  note  3«  psf«  931. 
•  Ksi  nv  n,w  titKn.    That  Is,  the  middle  of  the  after* 
looB.    8ss  aoie  MMge  903. 


'they  set  foiward,  being  about  (wo  thousand  in 
number.  And,  notwithstsnding  it  rained  most 
violently,  Xenophon  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  rear-guard  towards  the  passage  before  them, 
in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  that 
way,  and  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  march 
of  the  detachment.  When  Xenophon,  with 
the  rear-guard,  came  to  ^  a  valley  which  they 
were  to  pass,  in  order  to  climb  the  ascent,  the 
Barbarians  roUed  down  ^  vast  round  stones, 
each  a  ton  in  weight,  with  others  ootb  larger 
and  smaller.  These  being  dashed  against  the 
rocks  in  their  fall,  the  splinters  ^  were  hurled 
every  wsy,  which  made  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  approach  the  road.  Some  of  the  captains 
despairing  to  gain  this  passage,  endeavoured  to 
find  out  another,  and  emp'ioyed  themselves  in 
this  manner  till  it  was  dark.  When  they  ima- 
gined they  could  retire  wtthout  being  seen,  they 
went  awsy  to  get  theii  supper;  for  the  rear- 
guard had  not  dined  that  day.  However,  the 
enemy  continued  to  roll  down  stones  all  night, 
as  was  perceived  by  the  noise  they  made  in 
their  fall.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  marched 
round  with  the  guide,  surprised  the  enemy's 
guard  as  they  were  sitting  round  a  fire ;  and 
having  killed  some  of  them,  and  forced  others 


•  X*fiit»v.    See  note  4,  page  SS6. 

•  'OA.«Te»%ev(  »/Ha^*aievc.  'OxsTf  oxo(  i»  here  a  sob* 
stantive,  like  Kceirfoxec  ta  Homer,  and  used  in  the 
same  lenM  with  that  In  the  following  veme, 

*OrTi  *mr3k  rrt^mptu  trtrm/ih(  x>^M*fh^(  VV, 
*P<r5««  &«-rlrf  •^6<V  mvtufft  ijw»«t«  wTfm^ 
T^t  T*«rd>f  iftjrwv  iriTiT«*— — — — 

where  •xoe«reox«c  Is  thas  explained  by  the  Greek  tcho- 

Mast,  X«5os  ■■•<«^i«^«,  9^t«yy«K»(.     'Aftagiale*  X/^ai 

literallf  signifies  stonee  so  large,  that  each  of  them 
was  a  eart  load,  or  what  we  call  a  ton  weight. 

•  Aiir^fv^ovSvTc.  Thin  word  happily  expreawa  the 
impetnoas  dispersion  of  the  splinters,  when  the  stones 
were  shattered  by  falling  against  the  roeka.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Euripides  where  thia  word  without  the  pre- 
position la  very  beautifully,  or  rather  dreadfully,  made 
UM  of,  to  expreee  the  icnttering  of  the  Hmbt  of  Capn> 
neui,  when  he  was  daahed  to  pieces  by  a  thunderbolt, 
Just  SI  he  wasecallng  the  battlementa  of  Tbel«9. 

'HJii  J*  vwi^CaivevTM  yuvvs  tii%ia* 
BxXXti  «if  »vvf(  Z$u%  nv  l%rv1C^rt  it 
X7«»»  Att»  itTrai  wmfT*c  i%  Xt  kK$iu»k-»v 
*ET^i9toviTO  %*(»«  hXXuXvv  ft$>.n. 
Ki^ii  fttvtli   OX.vjU)rov  mtfta  V  iig  %^<va 
Kii'fU  i'  "«>  x&X*  »t  xvuKvfi*  'Triors; 
*EK*mT*'  tig  yS»  t*  $ff>rufO(  xitrrtt  rittfOf. 

"While  o*er  the  battlomenta  Carvnu  spranf , 
Jove  atrnck  him  with  hia  thaader*  and  the  earth 
Reaoanded  with  the  crack :  mean  while  mankind 
Stood  all  as haat :  from  off  the  ladder'a  height 
Hia  limba  were  far  aaander  hnrPd.  hia  hair 
Plew  towards  Olympaa,  to  the  ground  his  blood. 
Hia  hands  and  feet  whtrrd  like  Lcioo^a  wheel. 
Aad  to  the  earth  hia  flaming  bodr  i^H." 
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down  the  precipice,  they  itaid  there,  thinking 
they  had  made  themaeWea  mastere  of  the  earn- 
mit  But  in  this  they  were  miataken,  for  there 
waa  still  an  eminence  above  them,  near  which 
lay  the  narrow  way,  where  the  guard  sat. 
There  was  indeed  a  passage  from  the  post  they 
had  taken,  to  that  the  enemy  were  possessed  of, 
in  the  open  road.  Here  they  remained  that  night 
As  soon  as  it  was  day,  they  put  themseWes 
in  order,  and  marched  in  silence  against  the 
enemy  ;  and,  there  being  a  mist,  came  close  to 
them  before  they  were  perceived.  When  they 
saw  one  another,  the  trumpet  soonded,  and  the 
Greeks,  shouting,  made  their  attack.  How- 
ever, the  Barbarians  did  not  stand  to  receive 
them,  but  quitted  the  road,  very  few  of  them 
being  killed  in  the  flight :  for  they  were  pre- 
pared for  expedition.  Cheirisophus  and  his 
men  hearing  the  trumpet,  immediately  marched 
up  the  passage  which  lay  before  them.  The 
rest  of  the  generals  took  bye-paths,  each  of 
them  where  he  happened  to  be,  and,  climbing 
as  well  as  they  could,  ^  drew  up  one  another 
with  their  pikes;  and  these  were  the  first 
who  joined  the  detachment  that  had  gained 
the  post.  Xenophon,  with  one  half  of  the 
rear  guard,  marched  up  the  same  way  these 
who  had  the  guide  went,  this  road  being  the 
most  convenient  for  the  sumpter-horses ;  the 
other  half  he  ordered  to  come  up  behind  the 
baggage.  In  their  march  they  came  to  a  hill 
that  commanded  the  road,  and  was  possessed 
by  the  enemy,  whom  they  were  either  to  dis- 
lodge, or  to  be  severed  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  The  men  indeed,  might  have  gone  the 
same  way  the  rest  took,  but  the  sumpter-horses 
could  go  no  other.  Encouraging,  therefore,  one 
another,  they  made  their  attack  upon  the  hill  ^  in 

<  *Avtft»v,  ttom  >>«( ;  bat  avt^Siv  In  the  best  autbora 
signifies  to^raw  up  any  tiling  generally.  So  Dion.Cas- 
aiuf  uBsa  ibe  word,  when  he  aayi  Marie  Antony  begged 
of  those  who  were  about  him  to  carry  him  to  Cleopa* 
tra's  sepulchre,  and  draw  him  up  to  the  top  of  It  by  the 
ropes  that  hung  down  to  draw  up  the  stones  employed 

in  the  structure  of  it:  Tkitivi  tsvc  irmfovrmf^  8fr»f  w^^i 
ri  T^  /ftvii/«9i  civTbv  KS/fi^-wn,  ksi  it*  twv  rxoiv**!'  t«v 

ft  *0(5iet(  Tor»-  Xexoi;.  What  *.oxoc  oe^iof,  or  ^aXa^o^ 

i«»iM  ill, we  may  learn  from  Arrian  in  bis  Tactics: 

Ifbtm  {fi»K»yl,)  says  he,  otmv  ttrl  xie*;,  (or  »<(••()  irof. 
«vi(T«t*  o8t0,  (i  »v  r\  B*^9t  rev  /iqxev;  9aKKmirKuri99 
9riiffXire»i'0X««Tf  a-afa/fviii;  tff  v  T«^/ft»  ifOiMM^iTaii,  ort 
wtf  •»  T^  M)i"0$  *XV  fsriirXirev  rev  iSa^ovf  •(^ler  ^f,  en 
a-f^  •»  x\  jBA<^oc  ToS  A«i|Kevs.      60  that  0e9<ai  ^»i\myl  |s 

properly  an  army,  and  xexei  tf^ei  are  companies 
drawn  up  in  columns,  where,  as  Arrian  sayS)  there  are 
many  more  men  in  daptbtlian  in  front. 


columns,  not  sorronndtng  it,  bat  leaving  the 
enemy  room  to  run  away,  if  they  were  so 
disposed.  Accordingly,  the  Barbarians  see- 
ing our  men  marching  up  the  hill,  every 
one  where  he  could,  without  discharging  eith- 
er their  arrows  or  their  darts  upon  those  who 
approached  the  road,  fled,  and  quitted  the 
place.  The  Greeks,  having  marched  by  this 
hill,  saw  another  before  them  also  possess- 
ed by  the  enemy.  This  they  resolved  to 
attack  likewise;  but  Xenophon,  considering 
that  if  he  left  the  hill  they  had  already  taken 
without  a  guard,  the  enemy  might  repoasess  it, 
and  from  thence  annoy  the  tampter-horses  as 
they  passed  by  them ;  (for  the  way  being  nai^ 
row,  there  was  a  long  file  of  them.)  He 
therefore  left,  upon  this  hill,  Cephisodorus, 
the  son  of  Oephisiphon,  an  Athenian,  and 
Archagoras,  a  banished  Argive,^th  captains; 
while  he  with  the  rest  marched  to  the  second 
hill,  and  took  that  also  in  the  same  manner. 
There  yet  remained  a  third,  by  much  the  steep- 
est. This  was  the  eminence  that  commanded 
the  post  where  the  guard  was  surprised  at  the 
fire,  the  night  before,  by  the  detachment. 
When  the  Greeks  approached  the  hill,  the  Bar^ 
barians  quitted  it  without  striking  a  stroke  :  so 
that  every  body  was  surprised  and  suspected  they 
left  the  place,  fearing  to  be  surrounded  and  be- 
sieged in  it  But  the  truth  was,  that  seeing  ft'om 
the  eminence  what  passed  behind,  they  all  made 
haste  away  with  a  design  to  fall  upon  the  rear. 
Xenophon,  with  the  youngest  of  his  men, 
ascended  to  the  |op  of  this  hill,  and  ordered 
the  rest  to  march  slowly  after,  that  the  two 
captains,  who  were  left  behind,  might  join 
them :  and  that  when  they  were  all  togeUier, 
they  should  choose  some  even  place  in  the  road, 
and  there  stand  to  their  arms^'  He  had  no 
sooner  given  his  orders  than  Archagoras,  the 
Argive,  came  flying  from  the  enemy,  and 
brought  an  account,  that  they  were  driven 
from  the  first  hill,  and  that  Cephisodorus  and 
Amphicrates,  and  all  the  rest  who  had  not 
leaped  from  the  rock  and  joined  the  rear,  were 
slain.  The  Barbarians,  after  this  advantage, 
came  to  the  hill  opposite  to  that  where  Xeno- 
phon stood ;  and  Xenophon  treated  with  them, 
by  an  interpreter,  concerning  a  truce,  and  de- 
manded the  dead.  They  consented  to  deliver 
them,  provided  he  agreed  not  to  burn  their 
villages.  Xenophon  came  into  this.  While 
the  other  part  of  the  army  approached,  and 
these  were  employed  in  treating,  all  the  men 
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moved  from  the  post  thej  were  in  towtrds  the 
same  piece.  Upon  this  the  enemy  made  a 
stand,  and  when  the  Greeks  began  to  descend 
from  the  top  of  the  hil!  to  join  those  who  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  hattle»  they  advanced  in 
great  nnmbers,  and  with  tumult;  and,  after 
they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
Xenophon  had  quitted,  they  rolled  down  stones, 
and  broke  the  leg  of  one  of  our  men.  Here 
Xenophon's  armour-bearer  deserted  him,  taking 
away  his  shield :  but  Eurylochos  of  Lusia,  an 
Arcadian,  and  one  of  the  heavy-armed  men, 
ran  to  his  relief,  and  covered  both  himself  and 
Xenophon  with  his  shield,  while  the  rest  joined 
thoM  who  stood  ready  drawn  up. 

And  now  the  Greeks  were  altogether,  and 
quartered  there,  in  many  fine  houses,  where 
they  found  provisions  in  abundance :  for  there 
was  so  great  a  plenty  of  wine,  that  they  kept  it 
in  plastered  cisterns.  Here  Xenophon  and 
Cheirisophus  prevailed  upon  the  Barbarians  to 
deliver  up  their  dead  in  exchange  for  the  guide. 
These,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  they  buried 
with  all  the  honours  that  are  due  to  the  memo- 
ry of  brave  men.  The  next  day  they  march- 
ed without  a  guide,  and  the  enemy,  both 
by  fighting  with  them,  and  seizing  all  the 
passes,  endeavoured  to  hinder  them  from  ad- 
vancing. Whenever,  therefore,  they  opposed 
the  vanguard,  Xenophon,  ascending  the  moun- 
tains from  behind,  endeavoured  to  gain  some 
poet  that  commanded  the  enemy,  and  by  thia 
means  opened  a  passage  for  those  who  were 
in  the  van :  and,  when  they  attacked  the  rear, 
Cheirisophus  ascended  the  hills,  and  endeav- 
ouring also  to  get  above  the  enemy,  removed  the 
obstruction  they  gave  to  the  march  of  the  rear. 
Thus  they  were  very  attentive  to  relieve  one 
another.  Sometimes  also  the  Barbarians,  after 
the  Grreeks  had  ascended  the  eminences,  gave 
them  great  disturbance  in  their  descent,  for 
they  were  very  nimble;  and,  though  they  came 
near  to  our  men,  yet  still  they  got  off,  having 
no  other  arms  but  bows  and  slings.  They 
were  very  skilful  archers;  their  bows  were 
near  three  cubits  in  length,  and  their  arrows 
above  two.  When  they  discharged  their  ar- 
rows, 1  they  drew  the  string  by  pressing  upon 


,  jr^9f  TO  «»T« 
T9V  TO^eury  »fim(V  woii  ir^oi 
liM,  I  find,  TCTj  mocb  pazzled  tbe  tranilators.  Both  la 
unelaviu*  and  HatehioMD  have  attempted  to  mend  it : 
hut  without  entering  into  the  merita  o^ those  amendmcnta, 
I  ahall  prodacs  a  pamgo  out  of  Arrlan,  which  will,  I  b€-. 


the  lower  part  of  the  bow  with  their  left  foot 
3  These  arrows  pierced  through  the  shields  and 
corslets  of  our  men,  who,  taking  them  up, 
made  use  of  them  instead  of  darts,  by  6xing 
thongs  to  them.  In  these  places  the  Cretans 
were  of  great  service.  They  were  commanded 
by  Stratocles,  a  Cretan. 

III.  This  day  they  staid  in  the  villages 
situate  above  the  plain  that  extends  to  the 
river  Centrites,  which  is  two  hundred  feet 
broad,  and  the  boundary  between  Armenia  and 
the  country  of  the  Carduchians.  Here  the 
Greeks  rested  themselves.  This  river  is  about 
six  or  seven  stadia  from  the  Carduchian  moun- 
tains. Here,  therefore,  they  staid  with  great 
satisfaction,  having  plenty  of  provisions,  and 

Hove,  not  only  explain  this,  bat  alao  abow  that  iw  amend- 
ment at  all  i«  necessary.  The  passage  I  mean,  is,  where 
he  is  speaking  uf  the  Indian  archers,  who,  like  theae 
Carduchians  in  Xonophon,  assisted  themselves  with  their 
I  Ci  iixj*.  in  (Iruwi:::;  iheir  strung  bows.  It  is  this,  «<  M^^ 
3-j^oi  MUTsirt  {ji'irtv  'ItfcTc-i)  toxcv  ti  ix^urtv  iTO/t^nte 

Tf  ^OfiaiTTi  ri  TC^OI''  X»?  TC«T9  X*Ta»  t»-J  TIJI'  yjjr  5lVTI(, 
X«l   T^   JTcJl   TV   KftTTIfg  XVTt$ivTtf  o(;T«f    i«T05|v0wri, 

Tfv  vtufifv  iiri  /»iy»  9ir*TM  k:rayuy6vTif,     Where  XeiW- 

phon  says  «reei£«ivevT((,  which  all  translatora  have  been 
deairous  to  alter,  Arriau  says  **Tt&xvTi(,  which,  I  think, 
Rnfficicntly  explains  it.  The  only  thin?  that  remaina  ia 
to  take  away  the  comma  aWor  tc^su,  that  wghf  tI  xiiTti 
T*w  Togaw  may  belong  to  t^  xfurrifw  troii  trftfimif^vrte, 
and  not  to  iTkkov  tki  nvfxf^  as  both  Lenncla vine  and 
Hutchinson  have  translated  it;  the  first  having  said, 
nervoa,  emissuri  sagittas^  vergvt  imam  partem  ansut 
tendebant:  and  Hutchinson  nertos,  cum  wagitUu  mU' 
ifuri  esment,  ad  imam  areus  partem  adducebant:  neither 
of  which  has  any  meaning,  for  I  appeal  to  all  my  brother 
archers,  (having  the  honour  to  be  of  that  number,)  or 
indeed  to  any  other  person,  whether  they  understand 
\v!iat  is  meant  by  drawing  the  string  to  tho  lower  part  of 
the  bow.  After  all  this,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  thought 
to  claim  any  advantage  over  those  two  learned  gentle- 
mon  by  this  discovery,  since  I  am  entirely  pcrdoaded, 
that  bad  they  chanced  to  cat>t  their  eyes  upon  Arrian, 
while  the  difficulties  of  this  passage  were  fresh  in  ibeir 
memories,  which  happened  to  bo  my  case,  they  wonid 
have  made  the  samo  or  n  b-ticr  u«o  of  it.  D'Ablan- 
court  has  left  out  that  part  of  the  pii.«ivage  that  occa«ion« 
the  difficulty. 

T»»  rjLf  i«»^.  We  find  the  posterity  of  llicso  Cardnebi* 
ana  using  the  same  wcopons  with  the  same  ouccess  against 
tho  Romans  in  thr  expedition  of  Marcus  Croxsus,  the 
doath  of  whoso  son,  who  was  pierood  by  these  irresisti- 
ble arrows,  ia  so  pathetically  described  by  Plutarch. 
Mark  Antony,  and  his  men,  in  their  unfortunate  re- 
treat, felt  tho  violent  effect  of  them,  wl.ich  drew  from 
him  this  exclamation,  'n  /*wf«5i!  Hajipv  tho  ten  Ihoo- 
sand  Greeks,  who,  being  pursued  by  the  Karoe  enemies, 
retreated  with  so  much  better  succeits!  hut,  alas!  his 
ibonghta  and  lioarl  were  in  Egypt,  whither  he  was 
hastening,  for  which  rca»on  all  the  diwdvantagea  hia 
army  suffered  from  the  Partbians  were  grievous  to  him, 
rather  cs  ibey  wore  delays  than  defeats. 
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often  calling  to  mind  the  difficulties  they  had 
undergone;  for,  doring  the  seven  days  they 
had  marched  through  the  country  of  the  Car- 
duchians,  they  were  continually  fighting,  and 
suffered  more  than  from  all  the  attempts  of  the 
king  and  Tiasaphemee.  Looking  upon  them- 
selves, therefore,  as  freed  from  these  hardships, 
they  rested  with  pleasure.  But,  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  they  saw  a  body  of  horse  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  completely  armed,  and  ready 
to  oppose  their  passage ;  and,  above  the  horse, 
another  of  foot  drawn  up  upon  an  eminence,  to 
hinder  them  from  penetrating  into  Armenia. 
These  were  Armenians,  Mygdonians,  and 
Chaldaans,  all  mercenary  troops,  belonging  to 
Orontas  and  Artuchus.  The  Gh&ldsans  'Were 
said  to  be  a  free  people,  and  warlike;  their 
arms  were  long  shields  and  spears.  The  emi- 
nence upon  which  they  were  drawn  up,  was 
about  three  or  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
river.  The  only  road  the  Greeks  could  dis- 
cover, led  upwards,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
made  by  art  Over  against  this  road  the 
Greeks  endeavoured  to  pass  the  river:  but, 
upon  trial,  they  found  the  water  came  up  above 
their  breasts ;  that  the  river  was  rendered  un- 
even by  large  slippery  stones ;  and  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  hold  their  arms  in  the 
water;  which,  if  they  attempted,  they  were 
borne  away  by  the  stream,  and,  if  they  carried 
them  upon  their  heads,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  arrows,  and  the  other  missive  weapons  of 
the  enemy.  They  retired,  therefore,  and  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

From  hence  they  discovered  a  great  number 
of  armed  Carduchians,  who  were  got  together 
upon  the  mountein,  in  the  very  place  where 
they  had  encamped  the  night  before.  Here 
the  Greeks  were  very  much  disheartened,  see- 
ing on  one  side  of  them  a  river  hardly  passable, 
and  the  banks  of  it  covered  with  troops  to  ob- 
struct their  passage,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Carduchians  ready  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  if 
they  attempted  it.  This  day,  therefore,  and 
the  following  night,  they  remained  in  the  same 
place  under  great  perplexity.  Here  Xenophon 
had  a  dream :  he  thought  he  was  in  chains,  and 
that  bis  chains  breaking  asunder  of  their  own 
accord,  he  found  himself  at  liberty,  and  went 
whithersoever  he  pleased.  As  soon  as  the  first 
dswn  of  day  appeared,  he  went  to  Cheiriso- 
phus,  and  told  him  he  was  in  hopes  every  thing 
would  be  well,  and  acquainted  him  with  his 
dream.    Cheirisophus  was  pleased  to  hear  it : 


and,  while  the  mom  advanoed,  all  the  generals 
who  were  present  ofiered  sacrifice,  and  the  very 
first  victims  were  favourable.  As  soon  therefore  ' 
as  the  sacrifice  was  over,  the  generals  and  cap- 
tains departing  ordered  the  soMiers  to  ^  get  their 
breakfast  While  Xenophon  was  at  bi«ak£Mt 
two  young  men  came  to  him,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  all  persons  might  have  free  access 
to  him  at  his  meals;  and,  that,  were  he  even 
asleep,  they  might  wake  him,  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  communicate  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war.  These  youths  infoimed  him, 
that  while  they  were  getting  brush-wood  for 
the  fire,  they  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  among  the  rocks  that  reached  down  to 
it,  an  old  man,  and  a  woman  with  some  maid- 
servanta,  hiding  something,  that  looked  like  bags 
full  of  clothes,  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock.  That, 
seeing  this,  they  thought  they  might  securely 
pass  the  river,  because  the  place  was  inacceasi- 
ble  to  the  enemy's  horse.  80  they  undressed 
themselves,  and  taking  their  naked  daggers  in 
their  hands,  proposed  to  swim  over;  but  the 
river  being  fordable,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  other  side  before  the  river  came  up  to  their 
middle,  and  having  taken  the  clothes,  repas- 
sed it 

Xenophon  hearing  this  made  a  libation 
himself,  and  ordered  wine  to  be  given  to  the 
youths  to  do  the  same,  and  that  they  should 
address  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  who  had  sent 
the  dream,  and  discovered  the  passage  to  com- 
plete their  happiness.  After  the  libation,  he 
immediately  carried  the  two  youths  to  Cheiri- 
sophus, to  whom  they  gave  the  same  account. 
Cheirisophus,  hearing  this,  made  libations  also. 
After  that,  they  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  to 
get  their  baggage  ready.  Then,  assembling 
the  generals,  they  consulted  with  them  in  what 
manner  they  should  pass  the  river  with  most 
advantage,  and  both  overcome  those  who  op- 
posed them  in  front,  and  secure  themselvofi 
against  the  others,  who  threatened  their  rear. 
And  it  was  resolved  that  Cheirisophus  shouki 
lead  the  van,  and  pass  over  with  one  half  of 
the  army,  while  the  other  steid  with  Xeno- 
phon: and  that  the  sumpter-hories,  with  all 
those  that  attended  the  army,  should  pass  in 


t  *Aftrr»wtur^mi.      I  hsvs  traoilsted  tfaii  in   th^ 
nine  wiMa  Hotter  mj9  Of  Ul7«ea  and  Eonupui, 

Tit  S*  mCt*  Iv  tiKtrtm  *0^«rriv(  sai  5«7«{  'Tf  e^ Cev 
*X*rvMrr*  &|irr«v  S/k*  Jltt....- 

whsrt  Ikfrrvf  is  tbst  explained  hj  Um  Gresk  Sdraliatt. 

r4f  I«^«v4v  ^t*f^** 
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the  middle.  After  thii  disposition  was  made, 
they  began  their  march.  The  two  youths  led 
the  way,  keeping  the  river  on  their  left.  They 
haJ  about  four  stadia  to  go  before  they- came 
to  the  ford. 

As  they  marched  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
several  bodies  of  horse  advanced  on  the  other 
opposite  to  them.  When  they  came  to  the 
ford,  and  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  men 
stood  to  their  arms,  and  first  Cheirisophus, 
with  a  garland  upon  his  head,  pulled  off  his 
clothes,  and,  taking  his  arms,  commanded  all 
the  rest  to  do  the  same ;  he  then  ordered  the 
captains  to  draw  up  their  companies  in  1  co- 
lumns, and  march  some  on  his  left  hand,  and 
some  on  his  right  In  the  meantime  the 
priests  offered  sacrifice,  and  poured  the  blood 
of  the  victims  into  the  river ;  and  the  enemy, 
from  their  bows  and  slings,  discharged  a  volley 
of  arrows  and  stones,  but  none  of  them  reached 
our  men.  After  the  victims  appeared  favour- 
able, all  the  soldiers  sung  the  pean  and  >  shout- 
ed, all  the  women  answered  them  ;  for  the  men 
bad  many  mistresses  in  the  army. 

Immediately  Cheirisophus,  with  hb  men, 
went  into  the  river;  and  Xenophon,  taking 
those  of  the  rear-guard,  who  were  most  pre- 
pared for  expedition,  marched  back  in  all 
haste  to  the  passage  opposite  to  the  road  that 
led  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  making  a  feint 
as  if  his  design  was  to  pass  the  river  in  that 
place,  and  intercept  the  horse  that  were  march- 
iug  along  the  bank  of  it.  The  enemy,  seeing 
Cheirisophus  with  his  men  passing  the  river 
with  great  ease,  and  Xenophon  with  his  forces 
marching  back  in  all  haste,  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing intercepted,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to 
the  road  that  led  from  the  river  up  into  the 
country.  Having  gained  that  road,  they  con- 
tinued their  march  up  the  mountains.  As 
soon  as  Lycius,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
horse,  and  Machines,  who  commanded  the 
targeteers  belonging  to  Cheirisophus,  saw  the 
enemy  flying  with  so  much  haste,  they  pur- 
sued them,  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  crying  out 
to  them  that  they  would  not  be  left  behind,  but 


'  would   march  up   the   mountaii*    in    a  body. 

When  Cheirisophus  had  passed  the  river  with 

,  his  forces,  he  did  not  pursue  the  horse,  but 

'  marched  along  the  bank  against  the  other  body 

of  the  enemy  that  was  posted  upon  the  upper 

'  ground.    These,  finding  themselves  abandoned 

,  by  their  horse,  and  seeing   our   heavy-armed 

'  men  coming  up  to  attack   them,  quitted    the 

eminence  that  commanded  the  river. 

I      Xenophon  therefore  perceiving  eveiy  thing 

went  well  on  the   other  side,  returned  in  all 

I  haste  to  the  army  that  was  passing  over ;  for, 

by  this  time  the  Carduchiana  were  seen  descend- 

'  ing  into  the  plain,  as  if  they  designed  to  fall 

I  upon   the   rear.     Cheirisophus  had  now  pos- 

I  sessed  himself  of  the  eminence,  and  Lycius, 

while  he  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  with  a  few 

of  his  men,  took  part  of  their  baggage  that  was 

left  behind,  and  in  it  rich  apparel,  and  drinking 

cups.     The  baggage  of  the  Greeks,  with  those 

who  had  charge  of  it,  was  yet  passing ;  when 

Xenophon,   facing  about,  3  drew  up  his  men 

against  the  Carduchiana.    He  ordered  all  the 

captains  to  divide  their  several  ^  companiea  into 

^  two  distinct  bodies  of  twenty-five  men  each, 

and  to  extend  their  ®  front  to  the  7  left,  and  that 

the  captains  with  the  leaders  of  these  distinct 

bodies  should  march  against  the  Carduchiana, 

while  the  ^  hindmost  men  of  every  file  posted 

themselves  upon  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Now  the  Carduchiana,  when  they  saw  the 
rear  reduced  to  a  few  by  the  departure  of  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  baggage,  advanced 
the  faster,  singing  as. they  came  on.  Upon  this, 
Cheirisophus,  seeing  all  on  his  side  was  secure, 
sent  the  targeteers,  the  slingers,  and  archera  to 
Xenophon,  with  directions  to  do  whatever  he 
commanded :  but  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them 


t  Aexev;  e^ &iev(.    Bee  note  3,pa(eS38. 

•  Qt  rrfSTifirtii  u¥t\K»Km^»¥,  rvvMXtXu^ev   tt  mi  yvv- 

m.KK.  The  first  fi  known  to  be  a  mlliury  shout,  the 
other  is  property  a  supplicatory  acclamation  of  women : 
so  Homer  says  of  the  Trojan  women  addressing  their 
prayers  to  Minerra, 

Ai  t*  •K»Xvyti  wArnt  'A  J<»f  x*^t»t  ktirx^r. 

Upon  which  the  Greek  Scholiast  observes,  e«*ii  tt  «vrr 

St 


I  'Avt/m  t«  esrxa  i5iro.    See  note  S,  page  189. 
«  Aix"'.    See  note  1,  page  174. 

•  K«T*  jr»^oTi«c,    See  note  1,  page  828. 

•  '*»»  ^■x«7'>'e(.  This  is  the  reverse  of  •«••  «<f  •<, 
which  was  explained  in  note  ],  page  236.  As  therefore 
iwl  Kie«<  n  s  disposition,  in  which  the  depth  rmrr 
much  exceeds  the  front,  so  iwt  ^kKmyytt  is  another,  in 
which  the  front  very  much  e^eeds  the  depth. 

«  n«e»  mrwtSnt.  All  tbe  ancient  masters  of  tactics 
inform  us  that  i^l  iifv  x\rro»,  >«■'  krwiiu  xxrrov,  were 
words  of  command  among  Greeks  for  the  foot ;  tbe  first 
signifying  to  the  pike,  that  is  to  the  right,  and  the  ee- 
cond  to  the  shield,  that  is  to  the  left :  and  that  the 
words  of  command  for  the  horse  were  the  same  as  to 
the  first,  but  that  instead  of  the  second  they  said  1^* 
nvimr  xkTwv,  to  the  bridle. 

■  o«f  a9^««(.     These  In  Arrian  are  what  we  call  Che 
brincera-ap,  that  is,  the  hindmost  men  of  every  file. 
JP 
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eomiog  down  the  hill,  sent  *  maMenger  to 
with  Olden  to  balt»  as  0OOD  as  they  came  to 
the  river ;  and  that,  when  they  mw  him  begin 
to  pan  it  with  hi»  men,  they  ahoold  come  for- 
ward in  the  water  on  each  aide  oppoeita  to 
him,  ithe  darters  with  their  ilngera  in  the 
'alings  of  their  darts,  and  the  archers  with 
their  arrows  on  the  string,  as  if  they  designed 
to  pass  over,  but  not  advance  far  into  the  river. 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  hit  own  men, 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to 
reach  them  with  their  slings,  and  the  heavy- 
armed  men  'struck  their  shields  with  their 
pikes,  to  4  sing  the  pean,  and  rush  at  once  upon 
the  enemy :  and,  when  they  were  put  to  flight, 
and  the  trumpet  from  the  river  ^sounded  a 
charge,  to  iaoe  about  to  the  right,  ^  and  that  the 
hindmost  men  of  every  file  should  lead  the 
way,  and  all  make  what  haste  they  could  to  the 
nver,  which  they  were  to  pass  in  their  ranks, 
that  they  might  not  hinder  one  another ;  telling 
them  that  he  should  look  upon  him  as  the 
bravest  man,  who  first  reached  the  opposite  side. 
The  Garduchiana,  seeing  those  who  remain- 
ed, but  few  in  number,  (for  many  even  of  those 


t  *A%t»Ttrrmt.  The  atiarTiof,  or  dart,  wai  properly 
part  of  the  armi  both  oftbetargeteert  and  Itght-armed 
men,  as  the  reader  will  eee,  if  he  pleaeei  to  cast  hie 
eye  upon  note  6,  page  Jtt7,  where  he  will  also  find  that 
these  were  dlflbrent  corps,  and  differently  armed  ;  so 
that  D* Ablaneoart  ehould  not  heve  comprehended  un- 
der the  fenerel  name  ot  §•%»  i*  traits  the  targeteers, 
■lingers,  and  arehera,  whom  Ohelrlsophos  sent  to  the 
rallef  of  Xenophon. 

lMr6».ffo<  tS  myyvK^  Te»»KerTiev.  Heaychias.  'AyywXJi 

Is  what  the  Romans  called  amtnUm,  the  thong  or  allng, 
with  which  they  lanced  their  darta. 

•  *Arric  >\>»p^.  I  have  said  "  when  tlie  heavy-armed 
men  struck  their  ahielda  with  their  pikea,*'  because  the 
mrwlf^  or  shield,  properly  belonged  to  the  heavy-armed 
men,  aa  may  be  seen  in  note  0,  page  167.  The  light- 
armed  men  being  Mi'iv  xTirtSof,  MM  Arrlan  aaya  there, 
without  a  ableld,  and  the  Urgeteera  having  irf\r«v, 
their  pikes  upon  an  attack,  continued  among  the  Greeks 
in  Alexander's  time,  as  may  be  seen  In  Arrian. 

•  nmtmvtrmtris.    See  note  3,  page  189. 

•  »0  TMKwfyKT^f  v-ttftn^n  rl  w»Ki/tt»t9.  7*hls  ssems  to 
have  deserved  the  attention  of  the  commentators;  r\ 
•■•xi/iiKiv  r«/(«<iriiv,  esiery  body  knows,  algnifles  to 
sound  a  charge,  as  ri  4vaiK\iirtx^v  «-i|/«airiir,  to  sound 
a  retreat:  why  therefore  should  Xenophon  order  a 
charge  to  be  sounded,  when  his  men  were  to  retroAt?  I 
imagine  hia  intention  was  to  make  the  enemy  fly  the 
fkster,  that  so  they  might  be  at  a  greater  diiUnce  fVom 
them,  when  they  were  engaged  in  passing  the  river ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  it,  for  Xeno- 
phon will  tell  us  presently,  that  when  the  trumpet 
sounded,  the  enemy  fled  much  faster  thsn  before. 

•  »«»?  i^fty    See  note  7,  page  841 . 


who  had  orderi  to  atay,  were  gone,  aome  to 
take  care  of  the  aumpter^horsea,  aome  of  their 
baggage,  and  others  of  7  other  things)  came  up 
boldly  towards  them,  and  began  to  use  their 
alinga  and  bowa.  But,  when  the  Greeks, 
singing  the  pnan,  ran  forward  to  attack  them, 
they  did  not  stand  to  receive  them,  (for  though 
they  were  well  enough  armed  for  a  sudden  on- 
set, and  retreat  upon  the  mountains  they  in- 
habited, yet  they  were  not  all  ao  to  fight  hand 
to  hand.)  In  the  meantime  the  trumpet 
sounded,  upon  which  the  enemy  fled  much 
faster  than  before ;  and^  the  Greeks,  ftdng 
about,  passed  the  river  in  all  haste.  8ome  of 
the  enemy  seeing  this,  ran  back  to  the  rivef, 
and  wounded  a  few  of  our  men  with  their  ar- 
rows ;  but  many  of  them,  even  when  the  Greeks 
were  on  the  other  side,  were  observed  to  con- 
tinue their  flight.  In  the  meantime  those  who 
had  met  them  in  the  river,  carried  on  by  their 
courage,  advanced  unseasonably,  and  repassed 
it  after  Xenophon  and  his  men  were  on  the 
other  side ;  by  this  means  some  of  them  also 
were  wounded. 

IV.  The  army  having  passed  the  river  about 
noon,  drew  up  in  their  ranks,  and,  in  this  man- 
ner, marched  at  once  over  the  plain  of  Ar- 
menia, intermixed  with  hills  of  an  easy  ascent, 
making  no  less  than  iLr^  parasangs:  for  there 
were  no  villages  near  the  river,  by  reason  of  the 
continual  wars  with  the  Garduchiana.  How- 
ever at  last  they  came  to  a  large  village,  thai 
had  a  palace  in  it  belonging  to  the  ^  satrap, 
and  upon  most  of  the  houses  there  were  tui^ 
rata :  here  they  found  provisions  in  abundance. 
From  this  place  they  made,  in  two  days*  march, 
ten  paraaangs,  till  they  were  advanced  above 
the  head  of  the  Tigris.  From  thenoe  they 
made  fifteen  parasangs  in  three  days'  march, 
and  came  to  the  river  Teleboas.  The  ^  river, 
though  not  large,  was  beautiful,  and  had  many 
fine  villages  on  its  banka:  this  country  was 
called  the  western  part  of  Armenia.  The 
governor  of  it  was  Teribaxus,  who  had  behav^ 


1  'Brif^r.  I  have  followed  the  Eton  manuscript  in 
translating  thb  word.  Hutchinson  says  It  should  be 
<r«iif  «v,  because  Xenophon  has  very  lately  told  us,  that 
the  soldiers  bad  a  great  many  mistresses  with  them ; 
but  in  that  case  it  should  have  been  irmi^af^iMtiTmifmv. 

•  Ts  r«Tf  ii«-«.    Bee  note  5,  page  167. 

t  Owret  r  qv  ftiy^f  fttf  oi,  umKlf  i$.  Dsmetrtus  Pha- 
lerens  gWes  great  commendaUons  to  this  period.  He 
says,  that  by  the  conciseness  of  it,  and  Ito  tsrmlnaUon 
in  it,  the  author  almost  Isys  before  our  eyes  tlie  small- 
nsss  of  ths  river. 
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himself  with  great  fidelity  to  the  king,  and, 
when  he  was  present,  no  other,  ^  lifted  the  king 
on  horseback.  This  person  rode  np  towards 
the  Greeks  with  a  body  of  horse,  and,  sending 
his  interpreter,  acquainted  them  that  he  desired 
to  speak  with  their  commanders.  Upon  this 
the  generals  thought  proper  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  advancing  within  hearing,  ask- 
ed him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that 
he  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them 
upon  these  terms :  that  he  should  not  do  any 
injury  to  the  Greeks,  or  they  bum  the  houses, 
but  have  liberty  to  take  what  provisions  they 
wanted.  The  generals  agreed  to  this :  so  they 
concluded  a  league  upon  these  conditions. 

From  thence  they  advanced  through  a  plain, 
and  in  three  days'  march  made  fifteen  para- 
sangs,  Teribazus  following  them  with  his  for- 
ces at  the  distance  of  about  ten  stadia,  when 
they  came  to  a  palace,  surrounded  with  many 
villages,  abounding  iu  all  sorts  of  provisions. 
While  they  lay  encamped  in  this  place,  there 
fell  so  great  a  '  snow  in  the  night,  that  it  was 


/ 


t  Ovitis  ftXMc  /SmviMm  iirl  rhv  finrffv  MviCaWty.     I 

was  desirous  to  excuse  D^Ablancourt,  when  In  tbo 
third  book,  he  made  the  Persians  Mddle  their  hories; 
but  do  not  know  what  to  allege  in  his  defence  upon  this 
occasion,  where  be  has  iciven  them  stirmps  as  well  as 
saddles.  I  shaU  say  no  more  than  that  *'  U  loi  tenolt 
I'etrier  lorsqn'il  montoit  a  eheval,**  is  an  unfortunate 

translation  of  $mrtKt»  iwi  r'hv  frrev  •riCnWir.     It  is 

very  well  known  that  the  andente,  having  no  stirnips, 
had  a  person  whom  the  Greeks  called  •vsCexivf ,  and 
the  Latiss  gtrmUrt  to  lift  them  on  horseback. 

•  *Ewiwiwx$t  xtibv  6arx«T»c.  Lest  the  Teraclty  of  our 
author  should  be  suspected,  when  he  speaks  of  deep 
•nowe  and  excessive  (hists  In  Armenia,  a  country  lying 
between  the  fortieth  and  forty-third  degrees  of  latitude, 
I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  all  anthora,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  agree  that  the  hills  of  this  country 
are  covered  with  snow  ten  months  la  the  year.  Tour- 
nefort,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  thinks  that  the 
earth,  upoa  these  hills,  being  Impregnated  with  sal  am- 
moniac, the  cold  occasioned  by  it,  may  hinder  the  snow 
Ihmi  melting :  to  support  tfato,  he  says,  that  this  salt 
being  dissolved  into  any  Ihjuor,  renders  it  txcemAre 
cold.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  experiment  mentioned 
by  Boerhaave,  at  having  been  msde  by  himeeif^  heeays, 
that  four  ounces  of  this  salt  being  InAised  in  twelve. 
of  water  generated  twenty-eight  degrees  of  cold ;  though 
I  rather  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  tope  of  moun- 
tains in  the  warmest  climates  are  generally  covered 
with  snow,  while  the  plains  below  are  often  parched 
with  heat,  la  because  the  atmosphere  is  vastly  less  com- 
presssd  upon  the  top  then  at  the  foot  of  those  moun- 
Ulns.  Whatever  may  be  the  causs,  the  fact  is  certain. 
^  When  Lucullos,  In  his  expedition  against  Hitfaridates, 
marched  through  Armenia,  his  army  suffered  as  much 
by  the  froet  and  snow,  as  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon. 
Aad  when  Alexander  Beverus  returned  throuf h  this 


reaolvad  the  next  morning  the  aoldien,  wHk 
their  generals,  should  remove  into  the  villagM^ 
and  quarter  there,  for  no  enemy  appeared ;  and 
the  great  quantity  of  snow  seemed  a  security  to 
them.  Here  they  found  all  aorta  of  good  pro- 
visions,  such  as  cattle,  com,  old  winea  exceed- 
ing fragrant,  raisins  and  legumena  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  men,  who  had 
straggled  from  the  camp,  brought  word  that 
they  had  seen  an  army,  and  that  in  the  night 
many  firea  appeared.  For  this  reason  the  gen- 
erals thought  it  not  safe  for  the  troope  HTquaiw 
tor  in  the  villages  at  a  distance  from  one  ai^ 
other :  so  resolved  to  bring  the  army  together. 
Upon  this  they  re-assembled,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  encamp  abroad.  While  they 
passed  the  night  in  this  camp,  there  fell  so 
great  a  quantity  of  snow,  that  it  covered  both 
the  arma  and  the  men  aa  they  lay  upon  the 
ground ;  the  aumpter-horsea  also  were  so  be- 
numbed with  the  snow,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  were  made  to  rise.  It  waa  a 
miserable  sight  to  see  the  men  lie  upon  the 
gpround  still  covered  with  snow.  But,  when 
Xenophon  waa  so  hardy  aa  to  rise  naked,  and 
rive  wood,  immediately  another  got  up,  and 
taking  the  wood  from  him,  cleft  it  himself. 
Upon  thia  they  all  rose  up,  and  making  fires, 
anointed  themselves;  for  they  found  there 
many  sorts  of  ointments,  which  served  them 
instead  of  oil,  as  hogVgrease,  oil  of  sesame, 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  of  turpentine.  There 
was  also  found  n  precious  ointment  made  of  all 
these. 

After  thia  they  determined  to  disperse  them- 
selves again  in  the  villages,  and  quarter  under 
cover.  Upon  which  the  soldiers  ran  with  great 
ahouts  and  pleasure  to  the  houses  and  provi- 
aions ;  but  thoae  who  had  set  fire  to  the  houses, 
when  they  left  them  before,  were  justly  pun- 
ished by  encamping  abroad,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  From  hence  they 
aent  that  night  a  detachment  to  the  mountains, 
where  the  stragglers  said  they  had  seen  the 
fires,  under  the  command  of  Bemocratea  of 
Temenus,  because  he  was  ever  thought  to  give 
a  true  account  of  things  of  this  nature,  report* 
ing  matters  as  they  really  were.  At  his  return 
he  said  he  had  seen  no  firea,  but,  having  taken 


country,  many  of  his  men  lost  their  hands  and  fbet 
through  excessive  cold.  Toumefort  also  complains, 
that,  at  Erxaron,  though  iltnated  in  a  plaia,  his  fingers 
were  so  benumbed  with  cold,  he  could  hot  write  tUl 
an  hoar  after  son-riss. 
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a  prisoner,  he  brought  him  with  him.  Thin 
man  had  a  ^  Persian  bow  and  quiver,  and  ^  an 
Amazonian  battle-axe ;  and,  being  asked  of  what 
country  he  was,  he  said  he  was  a  Persian,  and 
that  he  went  from  the  army  of  Teribazus  to 
get  provisions.  Upon  this  they  asked  him  of 
what  numbers  that  army  consisted,  and  with 
what  intention  it  was  assembled.  He  answer- 
ed, that  Teribazus,  besides  his  own  army,  had 
mercenary  troops  of  Chalabians  and  Taochi- 
ans;  and,  that  his  design  was  to  attack  the 
Greekigtn  their  passage  over  the  mountains,  as 
they  marched  through  the  defile,  which  was 
their  only  road. 

The  generals,  hearing  this,  resolved  to  as- 
semble the  army,  and,  leaving  a  guard  in  the 
camp  under  the  command  of  Sophsnetus  of 
Stymphalus,  they  immediately  set  forward,  tak- 
ing the  prisoner  with  them  for  their  guide.  Af- 
ter they  had  passed  the  mountains,  the  targeteers, 
who  marched  before  the  rest,  as  soon  as  they 
discovered  the  enemy's  camp,  ran  to  it  with 
shouts,  without  staying  for  the  heavy-armed 
men.  The  Barbarians,  hearing  the  tumult, 
did  not  stand  their  ground,  but  fled.  How- 
ever some  of  them  were  killed,  and  about 
twenty  horses  taken,  as  was  also  the  tent  of 
Teribazus,  in  which  they  found  beds  with  sil- 
ver feet,  and  drinking  cups,  with  some  prison- 
ers, who  said  they  were  his  bakers  and  cup- 
bearers. When  Uie  commanders  of  the  heavy- 
anned  were  informed  of  all  that  passed,  they 
determined  to  return  in  all  haste  to  their  own 
camp,  lest  any  attempt  should  be  made  upon 
those  they  had  left  there ;  and  immediately  or- 
dering a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  they  returned, 
and  arrived  there  the  same  day. 

V.  The  next  day  they  resolved  to  march 
away  with  all  the  haste  they  could,  before  the 
enemy  should  rally  their  forces,  and  possess 
themselves  of  the  pass.  Their  baggage  therefore 
being  presently  ready,  they  set  forward  through 
a  deep  snow  with  many  guides ;  and  having 
the  same  day  passed  the  eminence  upon  which 
Teribazus  designed  to  attack  them,  they  en- 
csmped.  From  thence  they  made  three  march- 
es through  a  desert,  and  came  to  the  Euph- 
rates, which  they  passed,  the  water  coming  up 
to  their  navel.    It  was  said  the  sources  of  this 


I  To^eir  iTif riser.    Bee  page 8S8,  where  Tisiapbernes 
atucks  the  Greeks. 

•  £<»>'«fiv.     Siymftf   KOar»(*  H   vlfA.iliv;.     SoldaS.— 

Where  be  quotes  this  passage. 


river  were  not  far  off.  From  thence  they 
made,  in  three  dsys*  march,  fifteen  parasangs, 
over  a  plain  covered  with  deep  snow.  The 
last  day's  march  was  very  grievous,  for  the 
north  wind,  blowing  full  in  their  faces,  quite 
parched  and  benumbed  the  men.  Upon  this 
one  .of  the  priests  advised  to  sscrifice  to  the 
wind,  which  was  complied  with,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  it  visibly  abated.  The  snow  if>^& 
fathom  in  depth,  insomuch  that  many  of  the 
slaves  and  sumpter-horses  died,  and  about 
thirty  soldiers.  They  made  fires  all  night,  for 
they  found  plenty  of  wood  in  the  place  where 
they  encamped  ;  and  those  who  came  late,  hav- 
ing no  wood,  the  others  who  were  before  arrived, 
and  had  made  fires,  would  not  allow  them  to 
warm  themselves  till  they  had  given  them  a 
share  of  the  wheat,  or  of  the  other  provisions 
they  had  brought  with  them.  By  this  ex- 
change they  rf  lieved  one  another's  wants.  In 
the  places  where  the  fires  were  made,  the 
snow  being  melted,  there  were  large  pits  which 
reached  down  to  the  ground  ;  this  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  measuring  the  depth  of  the  snow. 
From  thence  they  marched  all  the  next  day 
through  the  snow,  when  many  of  them  contract- 
ed the  3  bulimy.  Xenophon,  who  commanded 
the  rear,  seeing  them  lie  upon  the  ground, 
knew  not  what  their  distemper  was :  but  being 
informed  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
it,  that  it  was  plainly  the  bulimy,  and  that,  if 
they  ate  any  thing,  they  would  rise  again,  he 
went  to  the  baggage,  and,  whatever  refreshments 
he  found  there,  he  gave  some  to  those  who 
were  afflicted  with  this  distemper,  and  sent 
persons  able  to  go  about,  to  divide  the  rest 
among  others,  who  were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion :  and  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  snmelhing, 
they  rose  up, and  continued  their  ma nli.  Dur- 
ing which,  Oheirisophus  came  to  a  village, 
just  as  it  was  dark,  and,  at  a  fountain,  without 


*  *£Cev\i;(t(t«'«v.  The  bulimy  is  a  distemper  creating 
excessive  hanger.  It  Is  thui  described  with  all  ita  symp- 
toms by  Galen  :  BeuMyue;  frn  iti  ^trts,  »*yn»  i:r^^^TK■ 
T<(  i»ftt*fAv  itmKuftftiriow  ytvirut  T^e^^;.     *E«x.uei'Taii 

Sxf «,  5xiCovT«i  Tf  yivTT»ftmx99^  ssi  i  T^vypiu  ir  eiwrwv 

KfiuSflt  >'i*iT«i.  **The  bulimy  is  a  disorder  in  which 
the  patient  frequently  craves  for  victuals,  loses  the  use 
of  ills  limbs,  falls  down,  and  turns  pale ;  his  extremities 
become  cold,  his  stomach  oppressed,  and  bis  pulse 
scarcely  sensible."  The  French  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions  speak  of  a  countryman  who  was  vio'ently  afflict- 
ed with  this  distemper,  but  was  cured  by  voiding  sev- 
eral wofDM  of  the  length  and  blgneu  of  a  tobacco  pipe. 
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the  walls,  be  found  some  women  and  girls, 
who  belonged  to  it,  carrying  water.  These  in- 
quire J  who  they  were  1  The  interpreter  an- 
swered, in  Persia,  that  they  were  going  to 
the  satrap  from  the  king.  The  women  re- 
plied, that  he  was  not  there,  bat  at  a  place  dis- 
tant about  a  parasang  from  thence.  As  it 
was  late,  they  entered  the  walls  together  with 
the  women,  and  went  to  the  bailiff  of  the 
town.  Here  Cheirisophus  encamped  with  all 
that  could  come  up.  The  rest,  who  were  un- 
able to  continue  their  march,  passed  the  night 
without  victuals  or  fire,  by  which  means  some 
of  them  perished :  and  a  party  of  the  enemy 
fallowing  our  march,  took  some  of  Ihe  sump- 
ter-horses that  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
rest,  and  fought  with  one  another  about  them. 

I  Some  of  the  men  also,  who  had  lost  their  sight 
by  the  snow,  dt  whose  toes  were  rotted  off  by 
the  intenseness  of  the  cold,  were  left  behind. 
The  eyes  were  relieved  against  the  snow  by 
*  wearing  something  black  before  them,  and  the 
feet  against  the  cold,  by  continual  motion,  and 
by  pulling  off  their  shoes  in  the  night.  If  any 
slept  with  their  shoes  on,  the  latchets  pierced 
their  flesh,  and  their  shoes  stuck  to  their  feet : 
for  when  their  old  shoes  were  worn  out,  they 
wore  1  carbatines  made  of  raw  hides.  These 
grievances  therefore  occasioned  some  of  the 
soldiers  to  be  left  behind  ;  who,  seeing  a  piece 
of  ground  that  appeared  black,  because  there 
was  no  snow  upon  it,  concluded  it  was  melted  ; 
and  melted  it  was  by  a  vapour  that  was  con- 
tinually exhaling  from  a  fountain  in  a  valley 
near  the  place.  Thither  they  betook  them- 
selves, and,  sitting  down,  refused  to  march  any 
further.  Xenophon,  who  had  charge  of  the 
rear,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this,  tried 
all  means  to  prevail  upon  them  not  to  be  left 
behind,  telling  them  that  the  enemy  were  gotten 
together  in  great  numbers  and  followed  them 
close.  At  last  he  grew  angry.  They  bid  him 
kill  them,  if  be  would,  lor  they  were  not  able 
to  go  on.  Upon  this,  be  thought  the  best 
thing  he  could  do,  was,  if  possible,  to  strike  a 
terror  Into  the  enemy  that  followed,  lest  they 
should  fall  upon  the  men  that  were  tired.     It 


axii5'.ri,)rb  tiMfSw.  JoHus  Polluz.  I  hops  I  ihall  be 
ezcosed  for  calling  thcie  iirtSk/tmrm,  sboes.  All  the 
monuni«titi  of  antiquity  show  the  ancients  wore  a 
kind  of  aandal  initesd  of  shoes,  but,  ■■  thli  is  not  gen- 
erally uiiditrttood,  I  V.ave  ehowa  the  latter. 
21  • 


was  now  dark,  and  the  enemy  came  on  with 
great  tumult,  quarrelling  with  one  another 
about  their  booty.  Upon  this,  such  of  the 
rear-guard  as  were  well,  rising  up,  rushed  upon 
them ;  while  those  who  were  tired,  shouted  out 
as  loud  as  they  could,  and  struck  their  shields 
with  their  pikes.  The  enemy,  alarmed  at  this, 
threw  themselves  into  the  valley  through  the 
snow,  and  were  no  more  heard  o£ 

Then  Xenophon,  with  the  rest  of  the  forces, 
went  away,  assuring  the  sick  men,  that,  the 
next  day  some  people  should  be  sent  to  them  : 
but  before  they  had  gone  four  stadia,  they 
found  others  taking  their  rest  in  the  snow,  and 
covered  with  it,  no'  guard  being  appointed. 
These  they  obliged  to  rise,  who  acquainted 
him,  that  those  at  the  head  of  the  army  did 
not  move  forward.  Xenophon,  hearing  this, 
went  on,  and  sending  the  ablest  of  the  targe- 
teers  before,  ordered  them  to  see  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  stop.  They  brought  word 
that  the  whole  army  took  their  rest  in  that 
manner.  So  that  Xenophon  and  his  men, 
after  they  had  appointed  such  guards  as  they 
were  able,  passed  the  night  there  also  without 
either  fire  or  victusls.  When  it  was  near  day, 
he  sent  the  youngest  of  his  men  to  oblige  the 
sick  to  get  up  and  come  away.  In  the  mean- 
time Cheirisophus  sent  some  from  the  village 
to  inquire  into  what  condition  the  rear  was. 
These  were  rejoiced  to  see  them,  and  having 
delivered  their  sick  to  them  to  be  conducted  to 
the  camp,  they  marched  forward ;  and,  before 
they  bad  gone  twenty  stadia,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  village  where  Cheirisophus  was 
quartered.  When  they  came  together,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  army  might  quarter  in 
the  villages  with  safety.  8o  Cbeirisopbas 
staid  in  the  place  he  was  in,  and  the  rest  went 
to  the  several  villages  that  were  allotted  to 
them. 

•Here  Polycrates,  an  Athenian,  one  of  the 
captaina,  desired  he  might  have  leave  to  ab- 
sent himself;  and,  taking  with  him  those  who 
were  most  prepared  for  expedition,  he  made 
such  haste  to  the  village  that  had  fallen  to 
Xenophon*8  lot,  that  he  surprised  all  the  in- 
habitants, together  with  their  bailiff,  in  their 
houses.  He  found  here  seventeen  eolts,  that 
were  bred  as  a  tribute  for  the  king ;  and  also 
the  bailiff's  daughter,  who  had  not  been  mar^ 
ried  above  nine  days.  However,  her  husband 
being  gone  to  hunt  the  hare,  was  not  taken  in 
any  of  the  villages.    Their  houses  were  under 
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ground  ;  the  mouth  resembling  that  of  a  well,  but 
spacious  below ;  there  was  an  entrance  dug  for 
the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants  descended  by 
ladders.  In  these  houses  were  goats,  sheep, 
cows,  and  fowls,  with  their  young.  All  the 
cattle  were  maintained  within  doors  with  fod- 
der. There  was  also  wheat,  barley,  and  legu- 
mens,  and  ^  beer  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt  it- 
self floated  even  with  the  brims  of  the  vessels, 
and  with  it  reeds,  some  large  and  others  small, 
without  joints.  These,  when  any  one  was 
dry,  he  was  to  take  into  his  mouth  and  suck. 
The  liquor  was  very  strong,  when  unmixed 
with  water,  and  exceeding  pleasant  to  those 
who  were  used  to  it 

Xenophon  invited  the  bailiff  of  this  village 
to  sup  with  him,  and  encouraged  him  with  this 
assurance,  that  his  children  should  not  be  taken 
from  him,  and  that,  when  they  went  away,  they 
would  leave  his  house  full  of  provisions  in  re- 
turn for  those  they  took,  provided  he  perform- 
ed some  signal  service  to  the  army,  by  con- 
ducting them,  till  they  came  to  another  nation. 
The  bailiff  promised  to  perform  this,  and,  as 
an  instance  of  his  good-will,  informed  them 
where  there  was  wine  buried.  The  soldiers 
rested  that  night  in  their  several  quarters  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  keeping  a  guard  upon  the 
bailifil  and  having  an  eye  at  the  same  time 
upon  his  children.  The  next  day  Xenophon, 
taking  the  bailiff  along  with  him,  went  to 
Cheirisophus,  and,  in  every  village  through 
which  he  passed,  made  a  visit  to  those  who 
were  quartered  there ;  and  found  them  every- 


»  Oive(Kf<5iv»(.  Literally,  barley  wine.  Diodonii 
SteuIuB  tells  US,  that  Oetris,  that  It,  the  Egyptian  Bae- 
ebuB,  wMthe  Inventor  of  malt  liqaalr.afl  a  relief  to  tbose 
eottDtrles  wbere  vines  did  not  eneceed,  wtaicli  is  the 
reason  aieicned  by  Herodotus  for  the  Egyptians  nsing 
it.  Thia  was  alio  the  liquor  need  in  France,  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Probua,  when  vines  were  first 
planted  there.  Pliny  says  they  called  it  etrviMa,  a 
word  probably  derived  from  ««re0i««,  which,  among  the 
ancient  Ganls,  signified  beer.  Julian,  who  was  governor 
of  France,  before  he  was  emperor,  vents  his  spleen 
against  malt  liquor,  which  necessity,  or  rather  igno- 
ranoe  in  his  time,  bad  made  the  drink  of  that  country. 
As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  the  invention  both 
of  the  person  of  thia  unknown  Bacchus,  and  of  bis 
qualities,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  the 
epigram  here: 

Tic  ;  a-ftifr  fli  Aierart;  ik»  y»triw  mKn^u  Bm*x»* 
Ov  rf  iwiytypAnm'  rlv  Atlf  e<2'«^«ror. 

X<7vffc  vUrttf,  iSmitrvS'i  Tfa^'evf  fm  T$  X<A.r«i, 
Ty  irivi)  i6»Tf6«v,  rfS^Mv  ■••*  k^^mx^v. 


where  feasting  and  rejoicing.  They  all  would 
force  him  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  them, 
and  he  every  where  found  the  tables  covered 
with  lamb,  kid,  pork,  veal,  and  fowls;  with 
plenty  of  bread,  some  made  of  wheat,  and  some 
of  barley.  When  any  one  had  a  mind  to 
drink  to  his  friend,  he  took  him  to  the  jai, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  stoop,  and,  sucking, 
drink  like  an  ox.  The  soldiers  gave  the  bailiff 
leave  to  take  whatever  he  desired  ;  but  he  took 
nothing ;  only  wherever  he  met  with  any  of 
his  relations,  he  carried  them  along  with  him. 

When  they  came  to  Cheirisophus,  they  found 
them  also  ^  feasting,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands made  of  hay,  and  Armenian  boys,  in 
Barbarian  dresses,  waiting  on  them.  To  these 
they  aignified  by  signs  what  they  would  have 
them  do,  as  if  they  had  been  deaf.  As  soon 
as  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon,  had  embraced 
one  another,  they  asked  the  bailiff,  by  their 
interpreter,  who  spoke  the  Persian  language, 
what  country  it  was.  He  answered,  Armenia. 
After  that  they  asked  him  for  whom  the  horses 
were  bred.  He  said  for  the  king,  as  a  tribute. 
He  added  that  the  neighbouring  country  was 
inhabited  by  the  Chalybians,  and  informed 
them  of  the  road  that  led  to  it  After  that 
Xenophon  went  away,  carrying  back  the  bailiff 
to  his  family,  and  gave  him  the  horae  he  had 
taken  some  time  before,  which  was  an  old  one, 
with  a  charge  that  he  should  recover  him  for  a 
sacrifice  (for  he  had  heard  he  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun),  being  afraid  that,  as  he  was  very 
much  fatigued  with  the  journey,  he  should  die. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  one  of  the  young  hor- 
ses for  himself,  and  gave  one  of  them  to  each 
of  the  generals  and  captains.  The  horses  of 
this  country  are  less  than  those  of  Persia,  but 
have  a  great  deal  more  spirit  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  bailiff  taught  us  to  tie  bags  to  the  feet 
of  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  when  they 
travelled  through  the  snow,  for,  without  them, 
they  sunk  up  to  their  bellies. 

VL  After  they  had  staid  here  eight  days, 
Xenophon  delivered  the  bailiff  to  Cheirisophus, 
— i 

•  Zjmv«SvT«(.  Xenophon  uses  rx^vii  In  the  same 
sense  In  his  Cyropsdia.  where  he  SMys  rt,,  a-x^.y^,  •!« 
^•trmf  inKvtv,  they  dissolved  the  feast  to  retire  to  rest. 
Hutchinson  has  supported  this  sense  of  the  word  from 
other  panages  out  of  our  author.  Had  Leanclavlna 
attended  to  them,  he  would  not  have  rendered  this  pu« 
sage  Ulo*  ttiam  mUites  tt  ab  ttetU  r^pwrimnt.  D'Abl&n- 
coort  has  said  much  better,  iU  tronvertut  fut  U  wtouie 
mukls. 
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to  ferre  him  as  a  guide,  and  left  him  all  his 
family,  except  his  son,  a  yoath  just  in  the  flower 
of  hie  age.  This  youth  he  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Episthenis  of  Amphipolis,  with  a  de- 
sign to  send  him  back  with  his  father,  if  he  con- 
ducted them  in  a  proper  manner.  At  the 
same  time  they  carried  as  many  things  as  they 
couid  into  his  house,  and,  decamping,  marched 
away.  The  bailiff  conducted  them  through 
the  snow  unbound.  They  had  now  marched 
three  days,  when  Cheirisophus  grew  angry 
with  him  for  not  carrying  them  to  some  vil- 
lages. The  bailiff  said  there  were  none  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Upon  this  Cheirisophus 
struck  him,  but  did  not  order  him  to  be 
bound:  so  that  he  made  his  escape  in  the 
night,  leaving  his  son  behind  him.  This  ill 
treatment  and  neglect  of  the  bailiff  was  the 
cause  of  the  only  difference  that  happened 
between  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon  during 
their  whole  march.  Episthenis  took  an  'affec- 
tion to  the  youth,  and,  carrying  him  into 
Greece,  found  great  fidelity  in  him. 

After  this  they  made  seven  marches  at  the 
rate  of  five  parasangp  each  day,  and  arrived  at 
the  river  ^  Phasis,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  breadth.  From  thence  they  made,  in 
two  marches,  ten  parasangs ;  when  they  found 
the  Chalybians,  Taochians,  and  Phasians  post-i 
ed  upon  the  passage  that  led  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  plain.  As  soon  as  Cheirisophus 
•aw  the  enemy  in  possession  of  that  post,  he 
halted  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  stadia, 
that  he  might  not  approach  them  while  the 
army  marched  in  a  column ;  for  which  reason 
he^  ordered  the  captains  to  bring  up  their  com- 
panies in  the  front,  that  the  army  might  be 
drawn  up  in  a  line. 

When  the  rear  guard  came  up,  he  called  the 


*  ii«e^  rlv  ♦sriv  wTm/t'of.  It  mtist  be  Observed  that 
tbis  la  not  the  river  Phisii  which  falli  Into  the  Euzine 
sea,  and  to  which  aportimen  are  obliged  for  the  breed 
of  pheasants.  Deliale  ia  of  opinion,  that  the  Pkatit 
here  mentioned  is  the  Arazea,  which  falls  Into  the 
Caspian  aea,  the  same  whose  Impetnoas  coarse  is  so 
boldly  deacribod  by  Virgil, 

a  n»fkyyi»Kt  ii  ToF;  ftxXoif  ir»fiyti9  fug  Xex«vf, 
9wmf  iiri  ^Knyytf  yivurt  rh  rrfiriVfi*.  ThetrSBSiap 

tors  do  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  force  of  the 
word  srxfs^riv  in  thlsplsce;  it  la  a  military  term,  and 
signifles  to  bring  np  the  files  in  fVont,  and  march  in  a 
line,  in  which  dispoaitlon  Chelrisopbos  proposed  to  at- 
tack vpon  this  oecaaion :  thia  is  called  wfmymy^  by 
Arrlan,  the rereras of  whkh  Is  iwny^iyit  tmiwtrTutnf 
If  of  wfrrmrnt. 


generals  and  captains  together,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  this  manner.  «  The  enemy,  you  see, 
are  masters  of  the  pass  over  the  mountains. 
We  are  therefore  now  to  consider  in  what 
manner  we  may  charge  them  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  while  the 
soldiers  get  their  dinner,  we  should  consult 
among  ourselves,  whether  it  will  be  roost  pro- 
per to  attempt  the  passage  to-day,  or  stay  till 
to-morrow."  «  My  advice  is,"  says  Cleaner, 
« that,  as  soon  as  we  have  dined,  we  should 
take  our  arms,  and  attack  the  enemy ;  for,  if 
we  defer  it  *till  to-morrow,  this  delay  will  in- 
spire those  who  observe  us  with  confidence, 
and  their  confidence  will,  in  all  probability,  draw 
others  to  their  assistance." 

After  him  Xenophon  said,  "This  is  my 
sense  of  the  matter.  If  we  are  obliged  to 
fight,  we  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  to  fight 
with  all  possible  bravery ;  but  if  we  propose  to 
pass  the  mountain  in  the  easiest  manner,  we 
are  to  consider  by  what  means  we  may  receive 
the  fewest  wounds,  and  lose  the  fewest  men. 
The  mountain  that  lies  before  us,  reaches 
above  sixty  stadia  in  length,  and,  in  all  this 
extent,  no  guard  appears  to  be  posted  any 
where,  but  only  in  this  part  For  which  rea- 
son I  should  think  it  more  for  our  advantage 
to  endeavour  to  surprise  some  unguarded  place 
upon  the  mountain,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
their  seizing  it,  than  to  attack  a  post  already 
fortified,  and  men  prepared  to  resist ;  for  it  is 
easier  to  climb  a  steep  ascent,  without  fighting, 
than  to  march  upon  plain  ground,  when  the 
enemy  are  posted  on  both  sides  of  us.  We 
can  also  better  see  what  lies  before  us  in  the 
night,  when  we  are  not  obliged  to  fight,  than 
in  Ihe  day  time,  when  we  are  ;  and  the  rough- 
est way  is  easier  to  those  who  march  without 
fighting,  than  an  even  way  to  those  whose 
heads  are  exposed  to  the  darts  of  an  enemy. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  impossible  for  us  to 
steal  such  a  march,  since  we  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  night  to  conceal  us,  and  may 
take  BO  great  a  circuit  as  not  to  be  discovered. 
I  am  also  of  opinion,  that,  if  we  make  a  false 
attack  upon  the  post  which  is  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  we  shall,  by  that  means,  find  the 
rest  of  the  mountain  mora  unguarded ;  for  this 
will  oblige  them  to  keep  all  their  forces  in  a 
body.     But  why  do  I  mention  stealing  1  ^  Since 

•9S  lro<  irrt  r»v  j^e<  <v,fv^vf  i» wmtimv  sXia-riiv ^i>4t»« 
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I  am  informed,  O  Cheiritophus !  that  among 
you  Lacedemonians,  those  of  the  first  rank, 
practise  it  from  their  childhood,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  dishonour,  it  is  yonr  duty  to 
steal  those  things  which  the  law  has  not  for- 
bidden :  and  to  the  end  you  may  learn  to  steal 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  secrecy  imagi- 
nable, year  laws  have  provided  that  those  who 
are  taken  in  a  theft,  shall  be  whipped.  This 
is  the  time,  therefore,  for  you  to  show  how  far 
your  education  has  improved  you,  and  to  take 
care  that,  in  stealing  this  march,  we  are  not 
discovered,  lest  we  smart  severely  for  it" 

Cheirisophna  answered,  «  I  am  slso  inform- 
ed, that   you   Athenians   are  very  expert   in 
stealing  the  public  money,  notwithstanding  the 
,  great  danger  you  are  exposed  to,  and  that  your 

beat  men  are  the  most  expert  at  it,  that  is,  if 
yon  choose  your  best  men  for  your  magis- 
trates. So  this  is  a  proper  time  for  you 
also  to  show*  the  effects  of  your  education." 
"  I  am  ready,"  replies  Xenophon,  •*  to  march 
with  the  rear-guard,  as  soon  as  we  have 
supped,  in  order  to  possess  myself  of  the 
mountain.  I  have  guides  with  me :  for  our 
light-armed  men  have,  in  an  ambuscade, 
taken  some  of  the  marauders,  that  follow  the 
army.  By  these  I  am  informed  that  the 
mountain  is  not  inaccessible,  but  that  goats  and 
oxen  graze  upon  it,  so  that,  if  we  are  once 
masters  of  any  part  of  it,  it  will  be  accessible 
also  to  our  sumpter-horses.  Neither  do  I  believe 
the  enemy  will  keep  their  post,  when  they  see 
we  are  masters  of  the  summit,  and  upon  an 
equality  with  themselves ;  because  they  are 
now  unwilling  to  come  down  to  us  upon  equal 
ground."  But  Cheirisophus  said, «  Why  should 
you  go,  and  leave  the  charge  of  the  rear  1  Ra- 
ther send  others,  unless  any  offer  themselves 
to  this  service."  Upon  this  Aristonyrous  of 
MelhydHa  presented  himself  with  his  heavy- 
armed  men  ;  and  Aristous  of  Chius,  and  Nico- 
machus  of  Oete,  both  with  their  light-armed. 
And  it  was  agreed  that,  when  they  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  summit,  they  should 
light  several  fires.  When  these  things  were 
settled,  they  went  to  dinner.  After  which 
Cheirisophus  led   the  whole  army  within  ten 


Thow  who  among  the  Laeedvmontan*  were  ealled 
•>e«et,  and  among  the  Portia ni  •jujr«^o«,  by  theGreeka, 
under  which  nama  Xenophon  often  apeaks  of  them  in 
bis  Inatllution  of  Cyni*,  agree  very  well  with  what 
th^  Gothic  goTerninont  calls  peers,  with  us,  and  wi>h 
lbs  French,  pairs  penoni  of  equal  dlgniiy. 


stadia  of  the  enemy,  as  if  he  had  absolutely  re- 
solved to  march  that  way.  ....^ 

Supper  being  ended,  and  night  coming  on, 
those  who  had  orders  marched  away,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  others  went  to  rest  where  they  were. 
The  enemy  finding  our  men  were  possessed  of 
that  post,  remained  under  arms,  and  jnade 
many  fires  all  night  As  soon  as  it  was  day, 
Cheirisophus,  after  he  had  offered  sacrifice,  led 
hia  forces  up  to  the  road,  while  those  who  had 
gained  the  summit  attacked  the  enemy  :  grvat 
part  of  whom  staid  to  defend  the  pass,  and  the 
rest  advanced  against  those  who  were  masters 
of  the  eminence.  But  before  Cheirisophus 
could  come  up  to  the  enemy,  those  upon  the 
summit  were  engaged ;  where  our  men  had  the 
advantage,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  them. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Greek  targeteers  ran  on 
from  the  plain  to  attack  those  who  were  ready 
drawn  up  to  receive  them,  and  Cheirisophus  at 
the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  followed  aa 
fast  as  was  consistent  with  a  regular  march. 
However,  the  enemy  that  were  posted  in 
the  pass,  when  they  saw  those  above  give 
way,  fled  also ;  when  great  numbers  of  them 
were  slain,  and  many  of  their  bucklers  taken, 
-which  the  Greeks,  by  cutting  them  to  pieces, 
rendered  useless.  As  soon  as  they  had  gained 
the  ascent,  they  offered  sacrifice,  and  having 
erected  a  trophy,  marched  down  into  the  plain, 
where  they  found  villages  well  stored  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions. 

YII.  From  hence  they  came  to  the  country 
of  the  Taochians,  making,  in  five  marches, 
thirty  parasangs :  and  here  their  provisions 
began  to  fail  them  ;  for  the  Taochians  inha- 
bited fastnesses,  into  which  they  had  conveyed 
all  their  provisions.  At  last  the  army  arrived 
at  a  strong  place,  which  had  neither  city  nor 
houaea  upon  it,  but  where  great  numbers  of 
men  and  women,  with  their  cottle,  were  assem- 
bled. This  place  Cheirisophus  ordered  to  be 
atucked  the  moment  he  came  before  it,  and 
when  the  first  company  suffered,  another  went 
up,  and  then  another;  for  the  place  being  sur- 
rounded with  preclpicea,  they  could  not  attack 
it  on  all  sides  at  once.  When  Xenophon  came 
up  with  the  rear  guard,  the  targeteers  and 
heavy-armed  men,  Cheirisophus  said  to  him, 
"You  come  very  seasonably,  for  this  place 
must  be  taken,  otherwise  tho  army  will  be 
starved." 

Upon  this  they  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
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Xenopbon  demanding  what  could  hinder  tfaem 
from  carrying  the  place,  Chetrisophua  answer- 
ed, « There  is  no  other  acceaa  to  it  but  thia, 
and  when  any  of  oar  men  attempt  to  g^in  it, 
they  roll  down  atonea  from  the  impending  rock, 
and  thoae  they  light  upon  are  treated  aa  you 
aee ;"  pointing,  at  the  aame  time,  to  aome  of 
the  men  whose  legs  and  riba  were  broken. 
«  But,"  says  Xenophon,  «<  when  they  have  eon- 
aumed  all  the  atones  they  have,  what  can  hin- 
der us  then  from  going  up  ?  for  I  can  see  no- 
thing to  oppoae  us,  but  a  few  men,  and  of  these 
not  above  two  or  three  that  are  armed.  The 
apace,  you  aee,  through  which  we  muat  pass, 
expoaed  to  theae  stones,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  of  which  that  of  one 
hundred  feet  is  covered  ^  with  large  pinea,  grow- 
ing in  groups,  against  which,  if  our  men  place 
themselves,  what  can  they  suffer,  either  from 
the  stones  that  are  thrown,  or  rolled  down  by 
the  enemy  1  The  remaining  part  of  this  space 
is  not  above  fifty  feet,  which,  when  the  atones 
cease,  we  must  despatch  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition." «  But,"  says  Cheirisophus,  "the  mo- 
ment we  offer  to  go  to  the  place  that  Is  covered 
with  the  trees,  they  will  shower  down  stones 
upon  us."  "That,"  replies  Xenopbon,  "is 
the  very  thing  we  want,  for  by  this  means  they 
will  be  consumed  the  sooner.  However,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  let  us,  if  we  can,  advance  to  that 
place  from  whence  we  may  have  but  a  little 
way  to  run,  and  from  whence  we  may  also,  if 
we  see  convenient,  retreat  with  ease." 

Upon  this,  Cheirisophus  and  Xenopbon, 
with  Gallnnachus  of  Parrhasie,  one  of  the 
captains,  advanced,  (for  the  last  had  the  com- 
mand that  day  of  the  captains  In  the  rear;)  all 
the  rest  of  the  officers  standing  out  of  danger. 
Then  about  seventy  of  the  men  advanced  under 
the  trees,  not  in  a  body,  but  one  by  one,  each 
sheltering  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ;  while 
Agasius  the  Stymphaliao,  and  Aristonymus  of 
Methydria,  who  were  also  captains  belonging 


tAmrvwtrvri  timKinrvvrmtt  /ttymKntf.  Tbeeipllca- 
tkm  of  ttmKnw9v9-m,  bfoogbt  by  Hutchlnion  out  of 
Boldas  and  Phavorlnui,  »\*,nXmv  jtvtxovra*,  does  not, 
in  mj  opinion,  gire  the  author's  Mnse  of  It  In  tbto  place: 
nobody  dovhts  but  these  pines  grew  at  some  disUnee 
from  one  another :  bet  Xenopbon  means  that  they  grew 
in  groape,  and  then  itmK^twvrm  will  have  the  fame 
sense  with  ti«r«x»ivTi«  In  the  eecond  book,  where  he 
epealcs  of  the  Rhodians  lieing  disposed  in  platoons,  (br 
groape  in  planting  and  painting  era  the  sametbing  with 
platoons  in  tactics.  D^Ablaneonrt  has  aitAiHy  avoided 
the  ditRcaity  by  saying  generally,  »9mei  49  grumis  pit. 


to  the  rear,  with  some  others,  stood  behind, 
without  the  trees,  for  it  was  not  safe  for  more 
than  one  company  to  be  there.  Upon  this  oc^ 
caaion,  Galliraachus  made  uae  of  the  following 
stratagem.  He  advanced  two  or  three  paces 
from  the  tree  under  which  he  stood;  but  aa 
soon  as  the  stones  began  to  fiy,  he  quickly  re- 
tired, and,  upon  every  excursion,  more  than  ten 
cart-loads  of  stones  were  consumed.  When 
Agasius  saw  what  Gallimachus  was  doing,  and 
that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army  were  upon  him, 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  the  first  man  who  en- 
tered the  place,  he,  without  giving  any  notice 
to  Aristonymus,  who  stood  next  to  him,  or  to 
Eurylochus  of  Lusia,  both  of  whom  were  hia 
friendsy  or  to  any  other  peraon,  advanced  alone, 
with  a  deaign  to  get  before  the  rest  When 
Gallimachus  saw  him  passing  by,  he  laid  hold 
on  the  3  border  of  his  shield.  In  the  mean-  ' 
time,  Aristonymus,  vtnd  after  him  Eurylochus, 
ran  by  them  both :  for  all  theae  were  rivals  in 
glory,  and  in  a  constant  emulation  of  each 
other.  And,  by  contending  thus,  they  took  the 
place  ;  for  the  moment  one  of  them  had  gained 
the  ascent,  there  were  no  more  stones  thrown 
from  above. 

And  here  followed  a  dreadful  spectacle  in- 
deed ;  for  the  women  first  threw  their  children 
down  the  precipice,  and  then  themselves.  The 
men  did  the  same.  And  here  JEnetLS  the 
Stymphalian,  a  captain,  aeeing  one  of  the  Bar- 


•  'Ea-iXfiiuCjiviTcBi  Burev  t^c  Irvof.  I  am  Surprised  to 
And  iTuc  rendered  both  tiyLeunclaviusandHutcblneon, 
umbot  when  Suidae  hni explained  it  so  particularly  by 
wtfptf**  S»'\ev,  and  to  support  that  explanation,  has 
quoted  thia  very  pavsace  of  Xenopbon  now  before  us ; 
and  for  fear  thia  authority  ahoiild  not  be  thought  sufll- 
cient  to  esiabliah  tbia  senae  of  the  word,  the  aanie  aii- 
tbor  quotea  part  of  an  inscription  on  the  shield  of  Alex* 
ander  of  Phyllos,  where  'trvz  la  very  particularly  dls* 
tingdished  from  i}*9*^^i*  which  is  properly  umb0, 

D'Ablancoort  has  evaded  this  difReuUy  alto,  by  trans- 
lating it  generally,  *Me  prit  en  passant  par  son  bouc* 
Her  ;**  »tu(  therefore  is  what  FJomer  calls  jcvtu;  wvm»t9, 
where  the  ocean  flowed  in  the  divine  shield  which  Vul* 
can  made  for  Achilles. 

A*jvym  xif  «u.MiTifi»  rxxtof  «-vkj*  1rot^T0^9, 

Which  Mr.  Pope  has  translated  with  his  uaual  eleganee 
and  exactness : 

"in  living  iiWor  mem'd  the  waves  to  roll. 

And  beat  tbo  budilcr's  verse,  and  bonnd  the  whole.'* 
Tbe  Latin  translators,  therefore,  ought  to  have  render^ 
ed  it  on>,  as  Virgil  has  In  that  verse,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  javelin  thrown  by  Pnlbs  at  Turnus, 
Vlam  olypel  mollta  per  oras. 

Tandem  etiam  magno  strinzerat  il  de  oorpore  Tarni. 
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barians,  who  was  richly  dresfled,  ranniiig  with 
a  desiga  to  throw  himwlf  down*  caught 
hold  of  him;  and  the  other  drawing  him 
after,  they  both  fell  down  the  precipice  to- 
gether, and  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Thus 
we  made  very  few  prisoners,  but  took  a 
▼ery  considerable  quantity  of  oxen,  asses,  and 
sheep. 

From  thence  the  Greeks  advanced  through 
the  country  of  the  ^  Ghalybians,  and,  in  seven 
marches,  qjiade  fifty  parasangs.  These  being 
the  most  valiant  people  they  met  with  in  all 
their  march,  they  came  to  a  close  engagement 
with  the  Greeks.  They  had  linen  corslets  that 
reached  below  ^  their  navel,  and,  3  instead  of 
tassels,  thick  cords  twisted.  They  had  also 
greaves  and  helmets,  and  at  their  girdle^  a  short 
fiUchion,  like  those  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
with  which  they  cut  the  throats  of  those  they 
overpowered,  and  afterwards,  cutting  off  their 
heads,  carried  them  away  in  triumph.  It  was 
their  custom  to  sing  and  dance,  whenever  they 
thought  the  enemy  saw  them.  They  had  pikes 
fifteen  cubits  in  length,  ^  with  only  one  point 
They  staid  in  their  cities  till  the  Greeks 
marched  past  them,  and  then  followed,  harass- 
ing them  perpetually.  After  that  they  retired 
to  their  strongholds,  into  which  they  had  con- 
veyed their  provisions:    so  that  the   Greeks 


tAtk  XmK»B»v.  It  lg  difficult  to  M7  What  nation 
these  were ;  T  am  sensible  Diodorue  Sicnlus  calls  them 
ChaJcideans ;  but  we  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  them. 
The  resder  will,  however,  obeerve,  that  these  Cbaly- 
blans  were  a  different  people  from  those  be  will  find 
mentioned  by  our  author  in  the  next  book. 

•  Mi%fi  T6W   Hvf^v,    Ti  ftifTOt  uwl  Tb»  ift^mklv  w^v^ 

tv.   Jalhis  Pollux. 

I  *AvT»  T jv  wTtfuytrnv.  These  tassels  with  which  the 
skirts  of  the  ancients'  armour  were  adorned,  are,  by 
oar  author,  in  his  treatise  of  horsemanship,  called  rn- 
cytt  which  he  snys  should  be  so  large  and  in  so  great 
quantity,  as  to  hide  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and 
thighs  of  the  horseman,  infi  i%  ri  Jir^ o^x«i  t«  mttoTm 

SMI  rk  x»K»  ml  trrifvyie  reiavTm  x«i  roo-atwrai  trrmTUf^ 
tarrM  rri^tiv  tA  /ttKn. 

«  Sv^K^9.      Ivi|Xi|*  gi^'f tev,  Z  rtfif  fftirm¥tv  K$ytv9't. 

Hesychins. 

•  Ut»¥  Ktyxn*  ixoir.  This  seems  to  have  deserved 
some  attention  from  the  translators.  What  Xenophon 
ealls  xayxn  here,  Julius  Pollux,  speaking  of  the  dilTer- 
ent  parts  of  a  spear,  calls  mlxMn.  The  sharp  iron  at 
the  other  end,  with  which  they  fixed  their  pikes  in  the 
ground,  the  same  author  ealls  T«je«Ti|«,  after  Homer, 
who  describes  the  pikes  of  Diomede  and  his  companions 
in  that  posture, 

I  imagine  the  pikes  of  the  Ghalybians  had  not  this 
lower  iroa. 


could  supply  themselves  with  nothing  oat  of 
their  country,  but  lived  upon  the  cattle  they  had 
taken  from  the  Taochians. 

They  now  came  to  the  river  Harpasus,  which 
was  four  hundred  feet  broad ;  and  from  thence 
advanced  through  the  country  of  the  Scylhians, 
and,  in  four  days'  march,  made  twenty  para- 
sangs, passing  through  a  plain  into  some 
villages ;  in  which  they  staid  three  daya,  and 
made  their  provisions.  From  this  place  they 
made,  in  four  days'  march,  twenty  parasangs, 
to  a  large  and  rich  city  well  inhabited :  it  was 
called  Gymnias.  The  governor  of  this  couo- 
tiy  sent  a  person  to  the  Greeks,  to  conduct  them 
through  the  territories  of  his  enemies.  This 
guide,  coming  to  the  atlny,  said  he  would  un- 
dertake, ^  in  five  days,  to  carry  them  to  a  place 
from  whence  they  should  see  the  sea.  If  not, 
he  consented  to  be  put  to  death.  And  when 
he  had  conducted  them  into  the  territories  be- 
longing to  his  enemies,  he  desired  them  to  lay 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword;  by 
which  it  was  evident  that  he  came  with  this 
view,  and  not  from  any  good-will  he  bore  to 
the  Greeks.  The  fifth  day,  they  arrived  at  the 
holy  mountain  called  Theches.  As  soon  a« 
the  men  who  were  in  the  van-guard  ascended 
the  mountain, -and  saw  the  sea,  they  gave  a 
great  shout ;  which,  when  Xenophon  and  those 
in  the  rear  heard,  they  concluded  that  some  other 
enemies  attacked  them  in  front;  for  the  people 
belonging  to  the  country  they  had  burned,  fol- 
lowed their  rear,  some  of  whom  those  who  had 
charge  of  it  had  killed,  and  taken  others  prisoners 
in  an  ambuscade.  They  had  also  taken  twenty 
bucklers  made  of  raw  oz -hides,  with  the  hair  on. 

The  noise  still  increasing  as  they  came 
nearer,  and  the  men,  as  fast  as  they  came  up, 
running  to  those  who  still  continued  shouting, 
their  cries  swelled  with  their  numbers,  so  that 
Xenophon,    thinking    something    more    than 


■  *05(v  irivTt  nft*f  Si^ovrsi  ^rnXmrrmv,  I  do  not  knOW 

whether  the  Latin  translators  have  rendered  this  pas- 
sage with  perspicuity  enough ;  they  have  said,  **a  quo 
et  unde  dierum  quinque  spatio  mare  conspecUiri  es- 
sent."  Of  which  this  seems  to  be  the  sense,  that  the 
guide  said  he  would  carry  them  to  a  place,  from 
whence  they  should  see  theses  in  Are  days  after  they 
arrived  there :  but  this  is  not  the  sense  of  our  author ; 
for  It  is  obvious  ttom  what  follows,  that  the  five  days 
were  to  be  counted  from  the  tiitae  be  began  to  condaet 
them,  not  from  the  tin  e  they  arrived  at  the  place  to 
which  he  was  to  condo  ».t  them.  Accordingly  we  flnd, 
that  la  five  days  he  led  them  to  the  mountain,  fron 
whkh  they  saw  the  sea.  D^AUaneonrt  has  saM  naeh 
better,  **  11  promit  de  BU>ntrar  la  mer  au  soldats  daM 
dnqjoors.** 
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ordinary  had  happened,  mounted  on  horwback, 
and,  taking  with  him  Lyaiua  and  hia  horM, 
rode  up  to  their  aaaietance :  and  preeently  they 
heard  the  soldiers  calling  oat,  <  sea  !  ska  !'  and 
cheering  one  another.  At  this  they  all  set  a 
running,  the  rear-guard  as  well  as  the  rest,  and 
the  beasts  of  burden,  and  horses  were  drivetf 
forward.  When  they  were  all  come  op  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  they  embraced  one  an- 
other, and  also  their  generab  and  captains, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes ;  and  immediately  the 
men,  by  whose  order  it  is  not  known,  bringing 
together  a  great  many  stones,  made  a  large 
mount,  upon  which  they  placed  a  great  quantity 
of  shields  made  of  raw  ox-hides,  staves,  and 
bucklen  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  guide 
himself  cut  the  bucklers  in  pieces,  and  exhorted 
the  rest  to  do  the  same.  After  this,  the 
Greeks  sent  back  their  gui^e,  giving  him  pre- 
sents out  of  the  public  stock ;  these  were  a 
horse,  a  silver  cup,  a  Persian  dress,  and  ^  ten 
darick^  But,  above  all  things,  the  guide 
desired  the  soldiers  to  give  him  some  of  their 
rings,  many  of  which  they  gave  him.  Having 
therefore  shown  them  a  village,  where  they 
were  to  quarter,  and  the  road  that  led  to  the 
Macronians,  when  the  evening  came  on,  he 
departed,  setting  out  on  his  return  that  night. 
From  thence  the  Greeks,  in  three  days'  march, 
made  ten  parasangs,  through  the  country  of 
the  Macronians. 

YIIL  During  their  first  day's  march,  they 
came  to  a  river,  which  divided  the  territories 
of  the  Macronians  from  those  of  the  Scy- 
thians. The  Greeks  had  on  their  right  an 
eminence  of  very  diificult  access,  and  on  their 
loft  another  river,  into  which  the  river  that 
served  for  a  boundary  between  the  two  nations, 
and  which  the  Greeks  were  to  pass,  emptied 
itself.  The  banks  of  this  river  were  covered 
with  trees,  which  were  not  large,  but  grew 
close  to  one  another.  These  the  Greeks 
immediately  cut  down,  being  in  haste  to  get 
out  of  the  place.  The  Macronians  were  drawn 
up  on  the  opposite  side,  to  obstruct  their 
passage.  They  were  armed  with  bucklers  and 
spears,  and  wore  vests  made  of  hair.  They 
animated  one  another,  and  threw  stones  into 
the  river ;  but  as  they  did  not  reach  our  men, 
they  could  do  us  no  damage. 

Upon  this  one  of  the  targeteers  coming   to 


A  A»f9t»*vt  H%s .   See  nots  9 ,  page  m. 


Xenophon,  said,  he  had  formerly  been  a  slave 
at  Athens,  that  he  understood  the  language  of 
these  people :  **  and,"  says  he,  «<  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  this  is  my  own  country,  and,  if  there 
is  no  objection,  I  will  speak  to  the  people." 
Xenophon  answered,  «  There  is  none,  so  speak 
to  them,"  says  he,  «and  first  inquire  what 
people  they  are."  He  did  so,  and  they  an- 
swered, they  were  Macronians.  «  Ask  them, 
therefore,"  says  Xenophon,  «»why  they  are 
drawn  up  against  us,  and  seek  to  be  our 
enemies  1"  To  which  they  answered,  "Be- 
cause you  invade  our  country."  The  generals 
then  ordered  him  to  let  them  know,  it  was  not 
with  a  view  of  doing  them  any  injury  ;  «  but 
that,  having  made  war  against  the  king»  we 
were  returning  to  jGreece,  and  desirous  to 
arrive  at  the  sea."  The  Macronians  asked, 
*•  whether  they  were  willing  to  give  assurance 
of  this."  The  Greeks  answered,  that  they 
were  willing  both  to  give  and  take  it.  Upon 
this  the  Macronians  gave  the  Greeks  a  Bar- 
barian spear,  and  the  Greeks  gave  them  one  of 
theirs;  for  this,  they  said,  was  their  method 
of  pledging  their  faith ;  and  both  parties  cal- 
led upon  the  gods  to  be  witnesses  to  their 
treaty. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  Macro- 
nuns  came  in  a  friendly  manner  among  the 
Greeks,  and  assisted  them  in  cutting  down  the 
trees,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  pas- 
sage. They  also  supplied  them  with  a  market, 
in  the  best  manner  they  were  able,  and  con- 
ducted them  through  their  country  during  three 
days,  till  they  brought  them  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  3  Golchians.    One  of  these  was 


•  TSv  XixxMv.  We  have  been  a  long  time  following 
Xenophon  throagb  eoanlri«s,  the  greatest  part  of  whose 
InhabitanU  are  scarcely  known  bnt  by  his  history.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  tread  npon  clanical  ground, 
where  almost  every  mounuin,  every  river,  and  every 
city,  is  rendered  famous  by  the  actions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romani,  but  more  ao  by  their  writings.  The  Col- 
cbiana  are  immortalised  by  the  Argonautk  expedition, 
but  their  origin  Is  not  so  generally  known.  Dionyaiue 
Perlegetea,  after  Herodotns,  makes  them  a  colony  of  the 
^Egyptians. 

XoX%ei  pmiiTmovri,  fttrttkvitt  AIy6»T0i«. 

Hsrodotus  says  they  ware  either  settled  there  by  Sesos- 
trls,  or,  being  unwilling  to  follow  him  any  farther,  re* 
malned  there.  This  be  supports  by  several  arguments, 
as  that  they  were  blacks,  and  bad  eorled  hair,  bat 
sUefly  becaoss  ths  Oolehlaas.  tke  Egyptians,  and 
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very  large,  but  not  inacceuible.  And  upon 
Ihifl  tho  Colchiane  stood  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Greeks,  at  first,  drew  up  their  army  in  a 
line,  with  a  design  to  marc^  up  the  mountain 
in  this  disposition;  afterwards,  the  generals, 
being  assembled,  thought  proper  to  deliberate 
in  what  manner  they  should  engage  the  enemy 
with  most  advantage  ;  when  Xenophon  aaid  it 
was  his  opinion  they  ought  to  change  the  dis- 
position, and  dividing  the  heavy-armed  men 
into  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each,  to 
throw  every  company  into  a  separate  column  ; 
«  for/*  says  he,  **  the  mountain  being  in  some 
places  inaccessible,  and  in  others  of  easy  ascent, 
'  the  Hue  will  presently  be  broken,  and  this 
will  at  once  dishearten  the  men ;  besides,  if 
we  advance  with  many  meh  in  file,  the  enemy's 
line  will  outreach  ours,  and  they  may  apply 
that  part  of  it  which  outreaches  us,  to  what 
service  they  think  proper  ;  and  if  with  few  we 
ought  not  to  wonder,  if  they  break  through  our 
line  wherever  their  numbers  and  weapons  unite 
to  make  an  impression  ;  and  if  this  happens  in 
any  part,  the  whole  line  must  suffer.  To 
avoid,  therefore,  these  inconveniences,  I  think 
the  several  companies  being  thus  drawn  up  in 
separate  columns,  ought  to  march  at  so  great  a 


Ethiopians,  were  the  only  people  in  the  world  that 
orlflnally  uand  circumcision  ;  the  PlKbniciani  and  Sy- 
rians in  Palestine  themselves  acknowledging  that  they 
learned  It  from  the  Egyptians :  Herodotus  adds,  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Colchiajis  agreed  also  in  their  way 
of  living,  and  spoke  the  same  language.  If  by  the 
Byriflns  In  Palestine,  he  means  the  Jews,  as  It  is  very 
probable,  his  opinion  opens  so  large  a  field  for  argument, 
that,  to  treat  it  cursorily  would  not  be  doing  Justice  to 
a  sul'Jert  or  so  much  consequAnre.  and  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  It,  would  be  not  only  invnding  the  province  of 
gentlemen  much  more  capable  of  discussing  it  than 
myielf,  but  would  also  swell  this  annotation  much 
beyond  Its  due  length. 

t  *H  ft,vy  xf  9»K»y'l  Stxc-ruTikn-rmt  iu>v(.    The  rea* 

rans  given  here  by  Xenophon  for  nttacking  this  moun- 
tain in  columns,  rather  than  in  a  line,  being  the  same 
with  tliose  alleged  by  Polyhlus,  In  his  dissertation  upon 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  for  the  advantages  which  the 
Roman  legions  hnd  over  it.  I  thought  the  English  reader 
would  not  lie  displeased  with  a  translation  of  this  DIs- 
sttrtnilon,  wherein  we  find  a  ranch  more  particular  de* 
scription  of  the  Macedonian  phalsnx,  and  of  all  its 
operations,  than  Is  to  be  met  with  In  any  other  suthor, 
panicularly,  since  the  seventeenth  book  of  Poly  blue, 
In  which  this  Dissertation  Is,  not  being  entire,  has  not. 
that  I  know  of,  been  translated  Into  our  language. 
From  the  reasoning  lioth  of  Xenophon  and  Polyhlus,  It 
may  he  gathered  that  Philip,  tho  son  of  Amyntas,  and 
father  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  we  And,  hy  Dfo- 
derus  Biculus,  instituted  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  did 
not  Improve  the  Greek  discipline  by  ttiat  insiittttion. 


distance  from  one  another,  that  the  last  on  each 
side  may  reach  beyond  the  enemy's  wings :  by 
this  means,  not  only  our  last  companies  will 
outreach  their  line,  but,  as  we  make  our  attack 
in  columns,  the  bravest  of  our  men  will  charge 
tirst ;  and  let  every  company  ascend  the  moun- 
tain in  that  part  where  it  is  of  easy  access : 
neither  will  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  enemy 
to  fall  into  the  intervals,  when  the  companies 
are  placed  on  each  aide,  or  to  break  through 
them,  when  they  advance  in  columns ;  and  if 
any  of  the  companies  suffer,  the  next  will  re- 
lieve them,  and  if  any  one  of  them  can  by  any 
means  gain  the  summit,  the  enemy  will  no 
longer  stand  their  ground.'*  This  was  resolved 
on,  so  they  divided  the  heavy-armed  men  into 
companies,  and  threw  every  company  into  a 
separate  column ;  tjien  Xenophon,  going  from 
the  right  of  the  army  to  the  left,  spoke  thus 
to  the  soldiers:  <«  Gentlemen!  the  enemy  you 
see  before  you,  are  now  the  sole  remaining  ob- 
stacle that  binders  us  from  being  already  in  the 
place  whither  we  are  long  since  hastening. 
These,  if  we  can,  we  ought  even  to  eat  alive." 
When  every  man  stood  in  his  place,  and  all 
the  companies  were  drawn  up  in  columns,  they 
amounted  to  about  eighty  companies  of  heavy- 
armed,  each  of  which  consisted  of  near  a  hun- 
dred men ;  the  targeteers  and  archers  they 
divided  into  three  bodies  of  near  six  hundred 
men  each,  one  of  which  they  placed  beyond  the 
left  wing,  another  beyond  the  right,  and  the 
third  in  the  centre.  Then  the  generals  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  make  their  vows  to  the  gods, 
and  after  they  had  made  them,  and  sung  the 
psan,  they  marched.  Cheirisophus  and  Xeno- 
phon advanced  at  the  head  of  those  targeteers, 
who  were  beyond  the  enemy's  line;  these,  see- 
ing them  coming  up,  moved  forward  to  receive 
them,  and  some  filed  olf  to  the  right,  and  others 
to  the  left,  leaving  a  great  void  in  the  centre. 
When  the  Arcadian  targeteers  who  were  com- 
manded by  .Machines,  the  Arcadian,  saw  ihcm 
divide,  they  ran  forward  in  all  haste,  thinking 
they  fled,  and  these  were  the  first  who  gained 
the  summit  They  were  followed  hy  the  Ar- 
cadian heavy-armed  men,  commanded  by  Clea- 
nor  the  Orchomenian.  The  enemy,  when 
once  they  began  to  give  ground,  never  stood 
after,  but  fled  some  one  way,  and  some  another. 
After  the  Greeks  had  gained  the  ascent,  they 
encamped  in  many  villages  full  of  all  sorta  ^f 
provisions.  Here  they  found  nothing  else 
worthy  of  their  admiration;    but  their  being 
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great  quantitiet  of  ^  bee-hiTes  in  those  Tillages, 
all  the  soldiers  who  ate  of  .the  honeycombs 
lost  their  senses,  and  were  seized  with  a  Yomitp 
ing  and  purging,  none  of  them  being  able  to 
stand  upon  their  legs.  Those  who  ate  but 
little,  '  were  like  men  very  drunk,  and  those 
who  ate  much,  like  madmen,  and  some  like 
dying  persons.  In  this  condition  great  num- 
bers lay  upon  the  ground,  as  if  there  had  been 
a  defeat,  and  the  sorrow  was  general.  The 
next  day,  none  of  them  died,  but  recovered 
their  senses  about  the  same  hour  they  were 
seixed ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  day,  they  got 
up  M  if  they  had  taken  physic. 

Froin  thence  they  made,  in  two  days*  march, 
seven  paraaangs,  and  arrived  at  the  sea,  and  3  at 
Trebisond,  a  Greek  city,  well  inhabited,  and 
situated  upon  the  Euxine  sea ;  it  is  a  colony  of 
the  Sinopians,  but  lies  in  the  country  of  the 
Colchians.  Here  they  staid  about  thirty  days, 
encamping  in  the  villages  of  the  Colchians,  and 
from  thence  made  excursions  into  their  coun- 
try, and  plundered  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Trebisond  supplied  them  with  a  market  in 
their  camp,  and  received  the  Greeks  with  great 


I  Tl  Si  Tfik^n,  The  nocidsnt,  here  mentioned  by 
Xenopbon,  to  accounted  f6r  by  Pliny,  and  furtber  ez* 
plained  by  Toarnefort.  The  first  ssya  there  Is  a  kind 
of  honey  found  in  this  country,  called,  from  Its  effect, 
m0it9menoH ;  that  ia,  that  thoae  who  eat  of  It  are  aeized 
with  madness.  He  adds,  that  the  common  opinion  la, 
that  tbto  honey  la  gatbared  from  the  flowers  of  a  plant, 
called  rhod0d«mdr0g^  which  Is  very  common  in  thoae 
parta,  Toarnefort,  when  he  was  in  that  eoontry,  aaw 
there  two  plants,  which  he  calla  ekammrk»dc4«ndT09f 
the  first  with  learaa  like  the  medlar,  and  yellow  flow- 
era ;  and  the  other  with  leaves  like  tbe  UmroetrMMus^ 
and  purple  flowers ;  this,  he  mys,  Is  probably  the  rho- 
dodendros  of  Pliny,  because  the  people  of  the  country 
look  upon  the  honey  that  is  gathered  from  its  flowers  to 
produce  tl-e  e.fetts  described  by  Xcnophon. 

•  ^fi.if»  f*i0ve«»-ir  imKiTMw.  RegsembloiBHt  m  dM 
rvrvgnett  says  D*Ablancourt.  Mothinks  be  should 
have  rather  snid,  m  du  fgn»  y9r««,i'or  I  believe  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  in  bis  lansuage,  un  fvrogut  signifies 
an  habitual  drinker,  and  as  A^msis  yvrs,  a  hmb  who  is 
actually  drunk. 

s  Ei'c  Tf»iri^tvtTm.  As  thls  wss  s  Greek  city,  the 
Greeks  found  themselves  here  in  safety,  after  tbeir  long 
and  glorious  march.  The  port,  which  is  on  the  east  of 
the  town,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  as  we  find 
by  Arrian,  who.  in  his  Pcriplus  of  the  Euzlna  8ea, 
which  he  dedicates  to  that  emperor,  says,  **  that  he 
was  making  a  port  there,  for,  before,  there  was  no  more 
than  a  station,  where  ships  could  only  ride  at  anchor, 
with  safety,tn  tbe  summer-time.**  i»rm(t^m  rv  arofii,- 

I'oumefort  says  thto  psrt  is  now  called  Plauna,  and 
is  murh  neglected  by  the  Turks. 


hospitality,  making  them  presents  of  oven,  bsr- 
ley-meal,  and  wine;  they  also  conciuded  a 
treaty  with  them  in  favour  of  the  neighbouring 
Colchians,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  inhabit 
the  plain,  and  from  these  oioo  the  (> reeks  re- 
ceived more  oxen,  as  a  mark  of  their  hospital- 
ity. After  this  they  prepared  the  sacrilirc 
they  had  vowed.  They  had  received  oxcu 
enough  to  offer  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and 
to  Hercules,  in  return  for  their  having  con- 
ducted them  with  safety,  and  also  to  the  other 
gods  what  they  had  vowed.  They  also  cele- 
brated a  Gymnic  game  upon  the  mountain 
where  they  encamped,  and  chose  Bracontius 
of  Sparta  (who  having  involuntarily  killed  a 
boy  with  his  falchion,  fled  from  his  country 
when  he  was  a  child)  to  take  care  of  the  course, 
and  preside  at  the  game. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  they  delivered 
the  hides  of  the  victims  to  Dracontius,  and  de- 
sired he  would  lead  them  to  the  place,  where 
he  had  prepared  the  course.  This  hill,  says 
he,  pointing  to  the  place  where  they  stood,  is 
the  properest  place  for  running,  let  them  take 
which  way  they  will.  But,  aaid  they,  how  is 
it  possible  for  them  to  wrestle  in  so  uneven 
and  so  bushy  a  place  1  He  that  is  thrown,  re- 
plied he,  will  feel  the  greater  anguish.  *  The 
course  was  run  by  boys,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  were  prisoners,  and  the  long  course  by 
above  aixty  Cretans:  others  contended  in 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  pancratium.  All 
which  made  a  fine  sight :  ^  for  many  entered 
the  lists,  and,  as  their  friends  were  spectators, 
there  was  great  emulation.     Horses  siso  ran  ; 


4  ZraYiev,  SltKix**t  ^»^*l*^  "^>ii"l',  jra^x^anei'.  The 

five  games,  so  much  celebrated  In  Greece,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  foliowin;;  pentameter  verra, 

^AKftm^  «-el»Ki4i|V,  itrnop,  •aorrai,  irikn*. 

Leaping,  running,  throwing  of  tbe  disk,  and  of  darts, 
and  wrestling.  Tbe  first  is  not  here  taken  notice  of; 
under  tlie  second  is  comprehended  rra^iavand  lix«%«(, 
the  former  being  a  course  of  six  hundred  feet,  rh  rrc- 
ii»¥  Txii  arif««  x\  Suldss,  and  the  latter  containing 
twenty-four  stadia,  Sm  n  i  ^exixo«  *i',  rrASt*,  id.  Ft 
is  possible  that  v«xw  msy.  In  that  ^erse,  be  taken  for 
jii>«KA.ire«-«».«,  that  is,  ihst  both  boxing  and  wrestling 
might  be  comprehended  under  the  word  arax^,  which 
in  that  case  will  be  the  same  with  wmyKgirtt*^  since 
this  consisted  both  of  boxing  and  wrestling,  jrayK^MTt- 

m^rmtf  m.b\^Tmlf  ]r.ST«*«,  oi  rmlf  Jc'f  ■  ^**i  »»••"•  «■»»- 

Tv^MXtSri.  Suldas.  However,  we  find  them  disUn- 
guished  by  Xenophon  upon  this  occasion. 

•  n«xx0i  ykf  KJtrtZnrtiv.    In  this  sense  Horace  uses 
the  word  iMtundo. 

bio  fsnerosior 

fleseendat  in  campam  peiitor 
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thej  wero  obliged  to  ran  down  to  the  aea,  and 
turning  there,  to  come  up  again  to  the  ^  altar. 
In  the  deaoent,  many  rolled  down  the  hill,  but, 
when  they  came  to  climb  it,  the^  aaoent  waa  ao 

•  H^lt  rU  fim/itv.  It  is  yery  probable,  af  Hotebtnion 
hu  obMrred*  tbat  thia  alter  might  be  one  of  tlioee  U- 
ken  notice  of  by  Arrian,  in  hie  Pertplui,  which,  be  Mje, 
were  itandinf  in  hie  tine,  and  buOt  of  roogb  etone. 

•  'Awi  ft  irflf  vl  Irx^iff  •e*i»»  /»«X«c  fiAtnv  jr«f titv. 
Tff  •  I  iiraroi .  Not  onlj  the  eeaee  of  the  words,  but  their 
order  admirably  repreeeata  the  laboar  of  the  bones,  la 


[book  IT. 


▼ery  steep  the  horaea  eonld  acaieely  come  in  at 
a  foot  pace.  Upon  this  the  apeetatora  ahonted, 
and  laughed,  and  animated  their  ftienda. 


ellmUng  the  steep  ascent.  Homer  has  led  the  way  in 
this,  ssia  aU  other  beaaties  both  of  thought  and  style. 
With  what  diffleolty  does  Blsyphvs  crowd  up  tlM  slone 
to  the  top  of  the  hUI  I 

A2«*  &rM  i^trxi  wort  K»^«w-^ 

And  then,  with  what  celerity  does  It  come  bounding 
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UPON  TBI 


MACEDONIAN  PHALANX. 


Hayihg  promised,  in  the  ^  fourth  Book,  to 
compare,  upon  a  proper  occasion,  the  arms  of 
the  Romans  and  Macedonians,  and  the  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  their  respective  armies, 
as  also  to  consider  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  hoth;  I  shall  take  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  their  being  engaged  together,  to 
endeavour  to  perform  my  promise.  For  since 
the  Macedonian  disposition,  recommending 
itself  by  snceess,  formerly  prevailed  over  that 
of  the  AsiaticB  and  Greeks ;  and  on  the  other 
aide,  the  Roman  disposition  has  been  victo- 
rioos  over  that  of  the  Africans,  and  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Europe; 
and  since,  in  our  time,  there  has  been  not  only 
one,  but  many  triab  of  the  dispositions  and 
soldiers  of  both  nations ;  it  will  be  a  useful  and 
a  creditable  undertaking  to  inquire  into  the 
difference  of  their  discipline,  and  consider  the 
cause  of  the  victories  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
their  excelling  all  other  nations  in  military 
achievements,  to  the  end  we  may  not,  by 
attributing  their  success  to  fortune,  like  weak 
men,  compliment  the  victorious  without  foun- 
dation ;  but,  by  being  acquainted  with  the  true 
reasons  of  it,  celebrate  and  admire  the  con- 
querors with  justice. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  battles,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  engaged  with  Hannibal,  and  the 
defeats  they  received  from  him,  it  is  unneces- 
•ary  to  enlarge  upon  them,  since  they  were  not 
owing  either  to  their  arms,  or  their  disposition, 

>  Bee  page  S5B,  note  1. 


but  to  a  superiority  of  genius,  and  conduct  in 
Hannibal.  This  we  have  made  appear  in  the 
relation  of  those  battles :  and  this  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  event  of  the  war,  (for  as  soon 
as  the  Romans  were  commanded  by  a  general 
equal  to  Hannibal,  they  presently  became  victo- 
rious,) and  also  by  the  conduct  of  Hannibal  him- 
self, who,  disliking  the  arms  his  men  had  till 
then  made  use  of,  upon  the  first  victory  he  gain- 
ed over  the  Romans,  immediately  armed  his 
forces  with  the  arms  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
tinued to.  use  them  ever  after.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain, that  Pyrrhus  not  only  made  use  of  Italian 
arms,  but  also  of  Italian  forces,  in  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Romans,  placing  a  body  of 
Italians,  and  of  his  own  men,  drawn  up  in  a 
phalanx,  alternately:  however,  not  even  by 
this  means,  was  ho  able  to  beat  the  Romans, 
but  the  event  of  all  their  battles  proved  doubt- 
ful. It  was  necessary  to  premise  these  things, 
to  the  end  that  nothing  may  seem  to  contradict 
our  assertions.  I  now  return  to  the  proposed 
comparison.  Many  arguments  raay  convince 
us  that  nothing  can  resist  the  phalanx  in  front, 
or  withstand  its  onset,  when  possessed  of  all 
the  advantages  that  are  peculiar  to  it :  for  each 
man,  with  his  arms,  when  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  takes  up  three  feet  in  depth ;  and  tbei/ 
pikes,  though  originally  sixteen  cubits  in  length, 
are  however,  in  reality,  fourteen :  of  these, 
four  are  taken  up  by  the  distance  between  his 
hands,  and  so  much  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
pike,  as  is  necessary  to  balance  the  fore  part, 
when  presented  to  the  enemy.    This  being  so^ 
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it  U  plain  that  the  pike,  when  grasped  with 
both  hands  and  presented,  must  project  ten 
cubits  before  each  man.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the. pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  will  project  two 
cubits,  and  those  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  will  project  more  than  two  before  the 
file  leaders,  and  when  the  intervals  between 
the  ranks  and  files  of  the  phalanx  are  properly 
cbserred,  as  Homer  has  shown  in  these  verses, 

"  Ad  iron  toene  gleams  dreRdfnl  o*er  the  fields, 
Armoor  in  annoar  Iock*d>  and  ahields  in  shields. 
Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targets  throng* 
Helms  stock  to  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along." 

P9P9. 

This  being  truly  and  beautifully  expressed,  it 
follows,  that  five  pikes,  differing  two  cubits 
from  one  another,  in  length,  most  project  be- 
fore each  of  the  file-leaders;  so  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  represent  to  one's  self,  the  ap- 
pearance, and  strength  of  the  whole  phalanx, 
when  being,  as  usual,  drawn  up  sixteen  deep, 
presenting  ita  pikes,  it  makes  an  attack.  Of 
these  sixteen  ranks,  those  that  exceed  the  fifth 
cannot  contribute,  with  their  pikes,  to  annoy 
the  enemy ;  for  which  reason  they  do  not  pre- 
sent them,  but  each  rank  inclines  them  over 
the  shoulders  of  that  before  it,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  above;  the  pikes,  by  their 
closeness  defending  them  from  the  missive 
weapons,  which  might  otherwise,  by  flying 
over  the  foremost  ranks,  fall  upon  those  who 
stand  behind  them.  Besides,  each  of  these 
ranks,  pressing  in  file,  with  the  whole  weight 
of  their  body,  the  rank  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes, they  not  only  strengthen  the  attack,  but 
make  it  impossible  for  the  foremest  ranks  to 
retreat  This  being  the  disposition  of  the 
phalanx  in  the  whole,  and  in  part,  we  are  now 
to  give  an  account  of  the  properties  and  differ- 
ence of  the  Roman  arms  and  disposition,  by 
comparing  them  together.  The  Romans  like- 
wise, with  their  arms,  take  up  three  feet  in 
depth :  but,  as  they  cover  their  bodies  with 
their  shields,  changing  their  guard  at  every 
stroke,  and  make  use  of  their  swords  both  to 
cut,  and  thrust,  it  happens  that  their  line  of 
battle  is  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation  ;  this  makes 
it  necessary  for  each  man  to  have  room,  and  an 
interval  of,  at  least,  three  feet,  both  in  rank  and 
in  file,  if  it  is  expected  he  should  do  his  duty ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  one  Roman  will 
stand  opposite  (o  two  file-leaders  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  consequently  be  exposed  to,  and  en- 
gaged with  ten  spears  which  it  is  not  possible 


for  one  man,  when  once  the  armies  close,  to 
cut  to  pieces,  before  he  is  annoyed  by  them,  or 
easy  to  break  through,  since  the  hindmost  ranks 
can  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  force  of  the 
file-leaders,  or  to  the  efiScacy  of  their  swords. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  easily  con- 
cluded that,  as  I  before  observed,  nothing  can 
withstand  the  onset  of  the  phalanx  in  front, 
while  it  preserves  all  the  advantages  that  are 
peculiar  to  it.  What,  therefore,  is  the  cause 
that  gives  the  victoiy  to  the  Romans,  and  de- 
feats those  who  make  use  of  the  phalanx  ?  It 
is  this :  military  operations  are  uncertain  both  in 
time  and  place ;  whereas  the  phalanx  has  but 
one  time,  one  place,  and  one  disposition,  in 
which  it  can  perform  the  service  that  is  expec- 
ted from  iL  If,  therefore,  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  the  enemy  to  engage  the  phalanx  at  its 
own  time  and  place,  in  every  decisive  action,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  latter  would  always  prove  vic- 
torious. But,  if  this  is  possible,  and  easy  to 
be  avoided,  why  should  that  disposition  be  any 
longer  looked  upon  as  formidable?  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  allowed  that  the  phalanx  stands  in 
need  of  an  even  and  open  ground,  where  there 
is  no  impediment,  such  as  ditches,  chasms,  val- 
leys, eminences,  and  rivers :  for  all  these  are 
capable  of  confounding,  and  breaking  its  ranks. 
It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, at  least,  very  rare,  to  find  places  of 
twenty  or  more  stadia,  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing of  this  nature ;  however,  admit  there  are 
such  places ;  if  the  enemy  does  not  think  fit  to 
engage  the  phalanx  there,  but,  instead  of  that, 
marches  round,  and  lays  waste  the  towns  and 
country  of  their  friends,  whet  will  be  the  ppr- 
vice  of  such  a  disposition  ?  Since,  while  the 
phalanx  remains  in  the  places  that  are  proper 
for  it,  so  far  is  it  from  being  able  to  relieve  its 
friends,  that  it  is  incapable  even  of  preserving 
itself;  for  the  enemy  will  easily  cut  off  their 
provisions,  the  moment  they  have,  without  op- 
position, made  themselves  absolute  masters  of 
the  country :  and,  if  the  phalanx  quits  the  places 
that  are  proper  for  it,  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prise, it  will  become  an  easy  conquest.  But  if 
the  enemy,  resolving  to  engage  the  phalanx  in 
an  even  place,  should,  instead  of  exposing  his 
whole  army  at  once  to  the  onset  of  the  pha- 
lanx, retreat  a  little  the  instant  it  charges,  the 
event  may  be  easily  foreseen  from  what  the 
Romans  now  practise.  For  I  desire  no  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  my  aBMrtion  from  what 
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I  Mj,  bat  from  what  has  already  happened : 
since  the  Romans  do  not  engage  the  phalanx 
with  all  their  legions  drawn  up  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  former  ;  but  some  divisions  of  them  lie 
behind  in  reMire,  while  others  are  engaged ;  ao 
that,  whether  the  phalanx  forces  those  who  are 
opposite  to  it  to  give  way,  or  is  itself  forced  by 
them  to  give  way,  the  property  of  it  is  destroyed : 
for,  in  Older  to  pursue  those  who  fly,  or  to  fly 
from  those  who  pursue,  some  parts  of  the  line 
must  leave  the  rest ;  which  no  sooner  happens, 
than  an  opening  is  given  for  the  reserve  to  take 
the  ground  they  left,  and,  instead  of  attacking 
thosewho  remain  in  front,  to  break  in  upon  their 
flanks,  or  their  rear.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  avoid  the  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  phalanx,  but  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  avoid  those  the  Romans  have  over  it, 
how  is  it  possible  there  should  not  in  reality 
be  a  great  difference  between  them  ?  Bendes, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  phalanx  to 
march  through,  and  encamp  in  all  sorts  of 
28* 


places;  at  others,  to  prevent  the  enemy  by 
seixing  some  advantageous  post ;  sometimes  to 
besiege,  at  others,  to  be  besieged,  and  to. meet 
with  unexpected  occurrences;  for  all  these 
things  are  incident  to  war,  and  either  decide 
the  victory,  or  greatly  contribute  to  it :  and,  in 
all  these,  the  disposition  of  the  Macedonians 
is  of  little  or  no  use ;  it  being  impossible  for 
the  men,  either  in  companies,  or  singly,  to  per- 
form any  service :  whereas  that  of  the  Romans 
is  properly  adapted  to  all ;  for  every  Roman, 
when  once  armed  for  action,  is  equally  fit  for 
all  places,  for  all  times,  and  all  occurrences ;  he 
is  also  ready  and  equally  disposed  either  for  a 
general,  or  a  particular  action,  to  charge  with 
his  company,  or  engage  in  a  single  combat. 
As,  therefore,  the  disposition  of  the  Romans 
is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Macedonians 
in  the  use  of  all  tti  parts,  so  the  enterprises  of 
the  former  are  vastly  more  successful  than 
those  of  the  latter. 
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The  following  Geographical  DittertaUon  U  a  work  cfto  much  learnings  that  lam  eon" 
JidetU  it  will  he  thought  not  only  to  eacplainj  but  even  to  adorn  the  Expedition  (f  O^ 
ru$  i  and  though  at  Jirtij  I  beHevCj  only  designed  aa  a  compliment  to  my  book- 
BclleTj  u  received  with  aa  great  acknowledgment  by  the  author^  aa  it  will  be  with  tga^ 
probation  by  the  public.  There  are,  I  observcj  tome  points^  in  which  this  learned 
gentleman  dtffer9  from  me  in  Chronology,  and  the  computation  <f  the  Greek  meo' 
euresj  or  rather  from  Diodorue  Sieuhu,  and  Jirbuthnot,  whom  I  have  followed ,-  but 
I  could  never  answer  it  either  to  the  public,  or  myeelf,  if  any  difference  cf  opinion  in 
those  points  could  create  in  me  a  wish  to  deprive  them  of  so  great  an  improvements  or 
my  work  cfso  great  an  ornament. 
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It  is  observed  by  a  late  ingeoioue  author,  that 
a  prince  so  entirely  bent  upon  the  enlarging 
of  his  territorieSi  as  Lewis  XIV.  was,  could 
not  be  Tery  well  pleased  with  the  mathema- 
ticians who  measured  his  kingdom;  for  that, 
by  fixing  the  true  boundaries  of  his  dominions, 
they  robbed  him  of  more  land,  than  he  could 
have  any  hopes  of  regaining  by  four  or  five  of 
his  most  successful  campaigns.  The  Mahom- 
medan  princes  have  still  a  stronger  tie  (if 
stronger  can  be  than  ambition)  in  this  respect ; 
their  religion  obliges  them,  both  to  extend 
their  borders,  and  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner 
teuacious  of  what  they  already  possess.  How 
therefore  the  Grand  Seignior  may  relish  the 
measures  of  our  modem  geographers,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  say;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
they  have  deprived  him  of  so  much  land  (which 
before  he  had  an  uncontested  title  to),  that  had 
the  Grand  Monarque  suffered  in  such  a  de- 
gree, the  world  would  never  afterwards  have 
had  any  reason  to  fear  the  Gallic  power. 

The  Arabians,  who  are  the  geographers  the 
Turks  are  most  conversant  with,  lay  down 
Byzantium,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  aboot  46  degrees  of  north  latitude; 
Ptolemy  in  1  about  43 ;  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Citicia,  Pamphilla,  6lc,  in  ^  36^  30' ;  where- 


<  He  places  Byssntlum  In  43*  y.  Blthfnle  Promon- 
toriom  in  43*  20'.  Heraclea,  Ponti  43*  10'.  Psrthenil 
Ostia43«10'.  £Hnope44*.  Halya  Ostia  43>  lO'.  Amlras 
4S*  6'.  and  Trapezua  43"  5'.  Bo  that  U.  Oreavea  (Phi- 
losoph.  Transact.  No.  178.)  bad  no  oecaaloD  to  have  re- 
course to  Ptoleoiy*a  Almagest.  Magn.  to  prove  there  is 
DO  error  crept  into  the  text,  with  regard  to  the  latitude 
of  Byxantinm,  since  all  these  places  correspond  with  it, 
aad  particularly  Chalcedon,  which  stood  over  against 
h,  he  puu  exactly  in  the  same  latitude,  viz.  43*  5'. 

•  I  say  in  36*  30',  though  I  might  have  raid  less:  for 
fc«  p!aces  the  middle  of  Rhodes  in  35*.  Xanthi  Fluv. 
OstialnStt-C.    Pbasslis  36*  89',  and  Issas  36*  S5'. 


as  in  fact  the  former  lie  in  about  41®,  and  the 
latter  in  37®.  8o  that  the  Arabians  make  this 
part  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  dominions  four 
degrees  and  a  half;  Ptolemy,  and  by  far  the . 
greatest  part  of  the  geographers  ever  since,  two 
degrees  and  a  half  broader  than  in  reality  it  is ; 
which,  considering  the  length  of  the  Eoxine 
sea,  namely,  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  is  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  country,  as  a  super- 
stitious Mahommedan  could  not  be  easily 
brought  to  part  with. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  tbat  the 
Arabians  are  not  to  be  complimented  with 
having  made  any  great  improvements  in  g^eo- 
graphy.  It  is  probable,  the  first  of  them 
made  use  of  a  faulty  copy  of  Ptolemy  in  laying 
down  the  places  above  mentioned,  or,  it  may 
be,  instead  of  43®  6',  he  mistook  the  letters,  and 
made  it  45®,  and  the  rest  followed  him  without 
ever  inquiring  into  the  truth.  But  for  Pto- 
lemy, who  will,  I  believe,  be  allowed  to  be  the 
greatest  geographer  the  world  ever  produced, 
to  fall  into  such  a  mistake,  is  very  surprising ; 
when  we  consider,  that  3  Herodotus  posi- 
tively affirms,  that  a  man,  prepared  for  expedi- 
tion, could  go  on  foot  from  the  Gilician  sea  to 
the  Euxine  in  five  days.  Indeed  Ptolemy 
makes  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  to  consist  of 
but  five  hundred  stadia,  and  consequently  the 
breadth  of  Asia  Minor  (as  it  is  commonly 
called)  will  not  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  degrees,  it  being,  according  to 
this  computation,  about  four  hundred  miles 
English :  but  this  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  es- 
pecially as  the  country  is  very  mountainous, 
for  a  footman  to  despatch  in  so  short  a  time  as 
five  days. 

Strabo,    from    Eratosthenes,  <    places    the 


«  la  Clio,  cap.  79. 


«  Book  11.  la  the  begianlnf . 
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Sinas  Iiiicas  in  the  same  parallel  with  the 
Fretam  Gaditanum ;  which  is  pretty  near  the 
troth :  but  then  he  says  again  from  Hipparchus, 
ithat  Narbon,  Massatia,  and  Byzantium  lie 
under  one  parallel.  This  it  is  probable  ^  led 
Ptolemy  into  the  mistake  above-mentioned. 
The  latitude  of  Massalia  had  been  determined 
to  be  about  49^,  by  the  obseFrations  of  Py theas. 
He  therefore  placed  Byzantium  and  the  shore 
of  the  Euxine  in  the  same  latitude,  and  of  con- 
sequence made  all  this  country  almost  double 
what  it  is  in  reality.  Indeed  Strabo  proves 
afterwards,  by  an  3  odd  sort  of  reasoning,  that 

i  Book  iL  pofB  21SI;  and  in  other  placet. 

•  There  might  another  reason  be  aarigned  for  Pto- 
lemy*e  placiiif  Byaantiom  eo  fkr  to  the  northward,  and 
that  ie  liie  making  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  to  ooo- 
aist  of  bnt  five  hundred  etadia,  whereaa  in  reality  it 
ooQtaina  very  near  eiz  hundred  and  five:  eo  that  the 
greater  the  dietance,  the  more  in  proportion  are  the 
number  of  degrees  inereaeed;  eix  of  Ptidemy*e  not 
being  qnite  equal  to  five  of  the  great  circle.  And 
thue  we  find  that  the  distance  between  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  the  place  of  Ptoleny'e  reaidence,  and  By- 
aantinm*  is  in  reality  about  ten  degreee,  the  former 
being  near  tbirty-one,  the  latter  in  forty-one;  whereae 
Ptolemy  inereaeing  one  degree  in  five,  has  placed  By< 
santium  in  forty-three.  However,  aa  Hipparchui  in 
Strabo  doee  affirm,  that  Bysantinm  if  by  obaervation 
exactly  in  the  eame  laUtnde  with  Manalia,  ^nrl  yk^  •» 
Bv^Mvr/y  T^r  adrir  <i»»«  ^e^er  rov  ^vw/<«ye(  «*(&(  r^w 
Tuikf,  t¥  tJtrtf  i  nv^i»t  fv  M«0>«-«iA./« ;  and  ae  Ptolemy 
makei  them  exactly  the  lame,  viz.  My.  *6.  43, 5, 1  think 
it  if  moet  probable  he  wae  mided  by  thoee  authoritiea. 
We  may  fnmi  thia  be  convinced  how  little  atreea  ought 
to  be  laid  upon  tlie  obaervationa  of  the  ancienta,  and 
how  far  their  authority  ia  to  be  relied  on,  with  regard  to 
the  motion  of  the  polea  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Caaaini,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Acad.  Koyale,  baa  treated  thb  aubject  in  a 
very  curioua  and  ample  manner ;  alter  which  I  am  aur* 
priaed  buw  H.  Yoluire  (Phihieophie  da  Nneton,  cap. 
S3)  could  etpoaae  thia  opinion  of  the  polea  shifting  after 
the  rate  of  one  minute  in  lOU  yeara,  and  affirm  that  the 
Egyptian  aatronomera  had  made  regular  obaervationa 
of  the  heavena  for  two  wiiole  rendutiona  uf  the  polea  : 
which  makea  the  Egyptiana  a  very  ancient  nation  in- 
deed: for  two  revolutiona  amount  to  no  leaa  than 
4,390,000  yeara.  Thia  he  gathera  from  Herodotua,  who 
aaya  that  the  Egyptian  annala  mention  the  auD*a  rising 
twice  in  the  west  A  eonaequenoe  thia,  which  nothing 
but  an  exalted  geniua  could  hare  drawn  I  But  we  must 
remember  thia  gentleman  ia  a  poet  aa  well  aa  a  philo- 
aopher. 

s  He  aaya,  "It  is  allowed  by  moat  people,  that  the 
line  which  ia  drawn  horn  the  atraita  of  Gibraltar 
through  the  fare  of  Messina,  Athena,  and  Khodea, 
makea  all  these  placoa  lie  under  the  aame  parallel.  It  ia 
also  allowed  that  thia  lino  (from  the  Straita  to  the 
fare)  paaaes  aomewhere  very  near  the  middle  of  the 
aea.  Now  we  are  assured  by  navigators,  that  the  great- 
est  distance  fh>m  France  (fVom  the  gulf  of  Lyons  to 
Africa,  ia  no  more  than  5000  stadia :  and  consequently 
that  this  ia  the  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 


the  parallel  of  Byzantium  is  much  more  north- 
ward than  that  of  Massalia :  because  from  By- 
zantium to  Rhodes,  (which  lies  in  the  aame 
parallel  with  the  Fretum  Gaditanum)  he  says, 
is  allowed  by  all,  to  be  four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred stadia:  but  that  from  Massalia  to  the 
aforesaid  parallel  is  not  quite  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  We  may  presume  that  8trabo, 
though  a  ▼err  cautious  and  very  modest  writer, 
did  not  attend  to  the  words  of  Herodotus :  for, 
if  he  had,  he  must  have  concluded,  that  upon 
the  supposition  of  Htpparchus  and  Ehitosthe- 
nes,  a  footman  could  travel  in  five  days  the 
whole  breadth  of  Spain,  that  is,  from  the  Fre- 
tum Gaditanum  (the  straits  of  Gibraltar)  to 
the  Mare  Cantabrium,  (the  bay  of  Biscay) 
and  upon  his  own  supposition  in  much  lees; 
either  of  which  a  man  of  his  intelligence  must 
know  to  be  quite  impracticable. 

AD  that  can  be  said  in  this  case  is,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancients  looked  upon  He- 
rodotus, as  an  author  that  indulged  himself  too 
much  in  the  privilege  of  travellers ;  and  there- 
fore in  general  seem  to  give  very  little  credit  to 
what  he  advances :  though  time  and  experience 
have  at  last  convinced  the  world,  that  he  had 
a  genius  superior  to  tbe  rest  of  mankind :  that 
his  .diligence  and  veracity  were  equal  to  his 
genius ;  and  that  he,  like  our  countryman  R. 
Bacon,  discovered  truths  too  sublime  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

This  I  thought  proper  to  premise,  because 
several  modem  map-makers,  and  ^  some  late 
authors,  still  adhere  to  Ptolemy,  in  placing  By- 
zantium and  the  Euxine  two  degrees  too  far  to 
the  northward.  I  shall  for  the  future  confine 
myself  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  dissertation, 
namely,  to  the  route  which  the  Greek  army  took. 


broadest  plaoe.  So  that  from  the  aforeaaid  line  to  the 
fhrtheat  comer  of  the  gulf  of  Lyone,  moat  he  8S0O 
atadia,  and  to  Maaaalia  aomewhat  leaa,  becauae  it  ataoda 
more  aonthward  than  the  bight  of  the  Bay.  But  from 
Rhodea  to  Byzantium- ia  4000  aUdia :  ao  that  the  paral- 
lel of  Byzantium  muat  be  a  great  deal  more  northward 
(w9Kv  kfKTi»4Tif9f)  than  that  of  Masaalia.'*  page  115. 
Tbe  fallacy  of  thia  argument  ia  quickly  perceived,  by 
only  casting  an  eye  upon  any  rammon  map  where  we 
shall  find  the  difTerence  of  latitude  between  Rhodea 
and  Constantinople  is  not  four  degreeii»  ihat  is,  not  SSOO 
0tadia;  and  that  the  parallel  of  tbe  Straits  runs  into  the 
eoast  of  Africa. 

«  Some  of  theae  Mr.  Spelman  has  followed  in  note  11, 
book  iv.  page  S43,  where  he  aaya  that  Armenia  lies  be> 
tween  tbe  40th  and  4:ird  degrees  of  latitude;  whereas 
Trebisond  lies  in  40*  4',  so  that  Armenia  cannot  reach  at 
moat  to  above  forty  and  a  half. 
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in  their  expedition  to  Babylon,  and  in  their  re- 
turn back  again. 

Xenophon  begins  hie  accoant  of  their  march 
from  8ardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  because  he 
there  joined  the  army,  but  afterwards  constantly 
computes  from  Ephesus,  the  sea-port  from 
whence  he  began  his  journey.  They  directed 
their^  march  throuQfh  the  middle  of  the  country  ; 
through  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Cappado- 
cia,  and  ^  Ciiida,  to  the  gates  of  Syria,  near  the 
upper  end  of  Sinus  Issicus. 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Myriandrus, 
a  aearport  town,  of  which  no  footsteps  that  I 
can  hear  of  at  present  remain.  Ptolemy  <* 
places  it  twenty  minutes  south  of  Alexandria 
penes  Issum  (Scanderun,)  upon  the  same  me- 
ridian; but  whoever  casts  his  eye  upon  the 
chart  of  the  bay  of  Scanderun,  will  soon  per- 
ceive this  to  be  impossible;  because  the  bay 
lies  near  the  north-east  and  south-west,  and 
both  these  towns  stood  upon  the  shore.  All 
that  we  can  gather  from  it  is,  that  they  were 
distant  from  each  other  twenty  of  Ptolemy's 
minutes,  i.  e.  nineteen  English  miles ;  and  that 
therefore  Myriandrus  is  to  be  placed  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  bay,  just  within  the  Scopulus 
Rhoesicus,  now  called,  Ras  al  Khanzir. 

From  hence,  the  army,  in  four  days'  march, 
made  twenty  parasangs,  (in  our  language 
leagues)  and  came  to  the  river  Chains,  very  just- 
ly, by  the  great  Dehsle,  supposed  to  be  the  Cha- 
lib,  or  Alep,  the  river  of  Aleppo ;  because  the 
name  is  not  only  the  same,  allowing  for  tbe 
different  genius  of  languages ;  but  the  distance 
shows  it  can  be  no  other.  For  as  Aleppo  is 
about  twenty  small  hours'  journey  from  Scande- 
run, so  it  must  be  something  more  froiQ. 
Myriandrus,  which  lay  near  south-west  from 
the  latter  of  those  places ;  and  as  there  lies  a 
great  bog  in  the  direct  road,  which  was  made 

s  I  shall  speak  more  partknlarly  of  ihte  march,  when 
I  come  to  take  notice  oif  M.  Delisle*!  computations. 

•  I  would  recommend  the  following  pamage  in  Dfo- 
doraa  Siculos  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  editor  of 
that  author ;  'O  S%  X5««(,  iwnHi  SttiK^i  r^v  K>X(x/«r,  xni 

*nv,  irxirnv  J'  ovrav  T^f  K>Xix<»(,  *nr»iTK$ZT»f  ii;  •iv. 

T«v.  Booth  translates  it,  "  Having  marclied  almost 
through  all  Cllicia,  he  took  shipping,  and  arrived  at  Inat 
by  sea  at  Isras,  the  utmost  city  of  that  country,  near 
tho  sea-side.'*  Which  is  indeed  a  verbal  translation  of 
tr.e  Latin  version ;  but  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  orl- 
ginal,  or  with  Xenophon's  account  of  this  march,  I 
confess,  I  cannot  tell. 

>  Alexandria  penes  Issum  long.  69*  10',  lat.  30*  10', 
Myriandrus  69*  10',  lat  35*  50'.  Mr  Delisle  has  placed 
this  town  flfleen  minutes  to  the  north  of  Alesandretta. 


passable  but  of  late  years,  and  which  Cyrus's 
army  was  to  go  almost  round ;  we  may  con- 
clude, that  all  these  put  together,  must  make 
tbe  distance  from  Myriandrus  to  the  Chalus, 
twenty  parasangs,  or  Persian  leagues.  In 
mentioning  the  Chalus,  I  cannot  but  make  one 
remark,  and  that  is,  that  it  is,  in  one  respect, 
very  different  ftom  what  it  was  formeriy.' 
Xenophon  says,  it  was  full  of  fish  in  his  time ; 
and  gives  a  very  good  *  reason  for  it  Rauwolf 
says,  there  is  great  scarcity  of  fish  at  Aleppo, 
though  the  inhabitants  do  not  esteem  them ; 
but  the  reason  he  gives  for  their  indifference  to 
this  sort  of  victuals,  seems  to  me  a  little  extra- 
ordinary ;  he  says, «  It  is  because  most  of  them 
drink.water  instead  of  wine."^ 

From  the  Chalus,  in  five  days'  march,  they 
made  thirty  parasangs,  and  came  to  the  sources 
of  tlie  river  Daradax,  which  Xenophon  aflirms 
to  be  one  hundred  feet  broad ;  by  which  we 
must  naturally  conclude,  that  tbe  army  march- 
ed along  the  bank  of  it  a  considerable  way ; 
because  we  cannot  suppose  any  river  in  this 
country,  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  to  be 
one  hundred  feet  in  breadth  at  the  source. 
What  river  this  was,  or  what  is  the  present 
name  of  it,  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
determine.  The  pletbrum,  or  measure  of  one 
hundred  feet,  is  but  a  lax  way  of  reckoning, 
and  might,  perhape,  be  applied  to  rivers  a,  ^  great 
deal  less  than  on6  hundred  feet  in  breadth: 
as  our  7  measures,  in  modem  times,  are  of- 
ten applied  to  rivers  in  a  very  random  manner. 
However,  as  modem  travellers  take  no  notice 
of  any  such  river,  we  must  let  it  rest  as  it  is, 
till  more  satisfactory  discoveries  are  made  in 
these  parts.  What  surprises  me  most  in  this 
very  particular  account  of  their  march  is,  that 
our  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  river,  now 
called  8  Ephrin,  about  half  way  between  the  bay 


«  Because  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  worshipped 
them  as  gods.    See  Book  I.  page  ITS. 

•  Travels  published  by  J.  Ray,  part,  1.  c.  8. 

•  Thus  we  find  Xenophon  applies  tbe  measure  of  one 
hundred  feet  to  some  of  the  rivers  of  Cilicia,  which  othei 
authors  call  no  more  than  brooks  falling  from  Mount 
Taurus  cross  a  small  plain  into  the  sea. 

«In  this  manner  Rauwolf  says  tbe  Euphrates  is  half  a 
league  broad  at  Babylon ;  whereas  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
says  it  is  only  almo»t  double  tbe  breadth  of  the  Thames 
at  London.  At  Bir,  Rauwolf  says,  it  is  a  mile  broad  ; 
Maondrel.  that  it  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London. 

•  Tavernicr  mentions  two  rivers  between  Alexan- 
dretta  and  Aleppo :  over  the  first  he  snys  Is  a  bridge 
very  long  and  strongly  built,  Book  i.  cap.  1.  But  in 
thte  he  is  mistaken,  the  bridge  and  causeway  being  laid 
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of  Scanderan  and  Aleppo ;  and  which  the  aimy 
muat  of  necessity  pass  in  their  march  to  the 
East;  for  it  rises  in  the  mountains  aboTe 
Korus,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Antioch.  This 
river  is  at  least  as  considerable  as  the  Chains, 
and  much  more  so,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  than 
any  river  between  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates. 
This,  among  a  great  many  others,  some  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
sequel  of  this  discourse,  does  almost  prevail 
upon  me  to  think,  that  Xenophon  kept  no 
journal,  at  least  no  regular  one,  of  this  ex- 
pedition ;  but  that  he  drew  it  up  a  great  many 
years  afterwards,  at  his  leisure,  in  his  ^  exile, 
from  the  several  particulars,  which  must  have 
made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  his  me- 
mory. This  will  not  seem  so  strange,  when 
we  consider,  that,  in  Xenophon's  days,  writing 
was  not  what  it  is  in  cur's ;  the  materials  were 
not  easy  to  be  had,  nor  were  they  easy  to  be 
carried  in  such  marches  as  they  performed. 

From  the  source  of  the  Daradax,  they  march- 
ed, in  three  days,  fifteen  parasangs,  to  Thap- 
sacus,  upon  the  Euphrates.  This  city,  though 
nothing  at.present  remains  of  it  but  ^e  name, 
was  formely  a  place  of  great  note  :  it  was  the 
frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon :  for  it  is  said,  1 
Kings  iv.   24,  that  Solomon    SD3  m*)  HTl 

nnSafT  injn  i3j?  ^^Sd  *7pa  nij?  nj^i  noano 

TI3n  "O]^  that  is,  He  had  dominion  over  all  on 
this  side  the  river,  from  Thapsakh  even  to  Ngaza 
over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river,  viz.  the 
Euphrates.  Our  translators  have  rendered 
them  Tiphsah  and  Azzah,  which  puts  such  a 
disguise  upon  these  two  noted  cities,  that  I  dare 
to  say,  very  few  people,  upon  seeing  these 
names  in  the  bible,  have  been  able  to  know 
them.  Such  confusion  has  the  pointing  of 
the  Hebrew  brought  into  that  primitive  and 
sacred  language!  Thapsakh,  in  the  original, 
signifies  a  pass,  or  passing  over,  or  perhaps, 
in  this  place,  more  properly  a  ford ;  for  as 
in  our  nation,  there  are  at  present  bridges  over 
most  of  the  rivers  at  such  places  as  end  in 

over  the  bof  above  mentioned ;  the  other  he  calls  Af* 
rora,  and  aaytthat  upon  raine  It  iinot  fordable.  Thia 
is  the  Bphrfn,  the  fording  of  which  does  (Veqaenlty  to 
mocb  damage  to  the  bales  of  goods,  that  oar  Turkey 
merchants,  some  years  ago,  proposed  to  baild  a  bridge 
over  it  at  their  own  expense  ;  but  the  Turks  would  not 
consent,  and  so  the  design  was  dropped. 

<  I  shall  apeak  of  this  more  particularly  towards  the 
end  of  this  dissertation. 


ford,  such  as  Oxford,  Wallingford,  Hertford, 
\  and  the  like,  yet  it  is  certain  that  theee  names 
I  were  given  them  from  fording  the  rivers  at 
those  places  before  the  bridges  were  built.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
Thapsakh  was  so  called,  from  the  Euphrates 
I  being  fordable  at  that  place ;  because  it  waa  a 
town  of  note  in  David's  time,  and  consequently 
must  have  had  its  name  long  before,  in  those 
times  of  simple  nature,  when  ferry-boats,  and 
bridges  of  boats,  were  not  invented.  Ptolemy 
makes  the  Euphrates  fordable  here ;  and  Rau- 
wolf,  about  the  same  place  found  the  river  ao 
full  of  shoals,  that  though  their  boats  could 
I  draw  but  little  water,  the  navigation  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  And,  indeed,  Menon,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  cunning,  must  have  drawn 
this  secret  from  somebody,  else  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed,  he  would  attempt  to  pass  a  river 
near  half  an  English  mile  in  breadth,  that  is 
broader  than  the  Thames  at  Woolwich.  Thia 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  in,  with  a  de- 
sign to  show  what  a  notable  compliment  the 
inhabitants  of  Thapsacus  paid  Cyrus,  when 
they  told  him  that  the  gods  had  wrought  a 
miracle  in  his  favour,  by  making  the  river,  the 
great  river,  to  submit  to  his  authority ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  never  known  to  be  fordable  be- 
fore this  time. 

I  cannot  here  pass  without  taking  notice  of 
a  great  error  crept  into  the  copies  of  Strabo ; 
where  speaking  of  Alexander's  design  of  sub- 
duing the  Arabs,  he  tells  us,  <*  That  great  con- 
queror, seeing  the  impossibility  of  attacking 
them  by  land,  proposed  to  build  a  great  quan- 
tity of  boats,  in  Phosnioia  and  Cyprus,  and 
^  transporting  them  seven  stadia,  to  Thap^acua, 
to  convey  them,  by  means  of  the  river,  to  Ba- 
bylon.'' Which  makes  it  not  a  mile  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Thapsacus, 
whereas,  it  must  be  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty.     I  cannot  find  that  any  of  the  learned 


•  Book  xvl.  page  741.    *A  Ko/(i«-»firT(i  •!(  e»4'»««'-, 

CvKmv»(.  It  is  certain  that  Blrabo,  in  composing  such 
a  work  as  his  Geography  is,  must  consult  a  very  great 
variety  of  authors;  and  though  he  himself  always 
makes  use  of  the  stadium  In  computing  of  distances, 
yet  in  transcribing  other  writings,  he  might  sometimes 
be  forced  to  adopt  other  terms :  for  instance,  in  this 
place,  he  might  meet  with  TraiinU  ia-ri.and  put  it 
down  so,  as  not  being  able  to  determine  the  exact  quan- 
tity; which  some  ignorant  acrlbe,  seeing  TmSft  in 
all  other  places  made  use  of,  might  change,  and  think 
he  had  done  hla  author  great  service. 
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men,  who  have  made  their  obeervakions  upon 
this  author,  hare  taken  any  notice,  much  leai 
made  any  attempt  towards  the  clearing  up  of 
this  passage. 

Pliny,  Stephanus  of  Byiantium,  and  Lucan, 
affirm,  that  Alexander  passed  the  Euphrates 
at  Zeugma,  (a  place  near  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  higher  up  the  rirer  than  Thapsa- 
cus,)  contrary  to  the  authority  of  all  other  his- 
torians, and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  for 
as  Alexander  was  at  Tyre,  in  his  return  from 
Egypt,  and  was  to  direct  his  march  towards 
Arbela,  it  would  have  been  near  four  hundred 
miles  out  of  his  way  to  have  gone  to  Zeugma. 
What  might  probably  lead  Pliny  and  the  rest 
into  this  mistake,  was  the  name  of  the  place : 
for  1  Zeugma  was  so  called,  because  a  bridge 
was  laid  oTer  the  Euphrates  there;  and  as 
there  was  also  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates 
at  Thspeacus,  it  might  easily  lead  authors, 
at  so  great  a  distance,  into  such  a  mistake. 
The  reason  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives,  namely^ 
that  2  these  authors  must  speak  of  different 
expeditions,  sounds  somewhat  strange  to  me : 
because  if  is  certain,  that  Alexander  made  but 
,  one  expedition  against  the  Persians ;  at  least, 
(which  is  most  to  our  purpose)  that  he  never 
passed  the  Euphrates  but  once  in  these  parts. 

As  to  Ptolemy's  placing  Thapsacus  in 
Arabia  Deserts,  whereas  ail  other  authors 
place  it  in  Syria,  it  is  but  very  little  material ; 
because  though  it  is  really  within  the  limits  of 
Syria,  yet  it  stands  3  in  the  desert  which  ad- 
joins to  Arabia.  This  great  geographer  places 
Thapsacus  in  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude; 
but  as  he  puts  all  the  sea-coast  half  a  degree 
too  far  towajrds  the  south,  so  I  have  ventured 
to  place  this  in  35®  30'. 


t  What  Pliny  aaji.  Book  t.  cap.  S6.  SHnditur  Eu- 
pkraUt  a  Z&ugmaU  cetoginU  tribut  miUibut  patauum; 
et  pcru  Una  i»  Mestpotamimm^  vadit  pgr  (p»am  Meu- 
dam,  drea  tarn  prmflnnUi  imfium»  Tigris  w  niflleieiit 
to  peranade  u,  that  either  there  ia  fome  error  in  the 
text,  or  that  Zengma  wai  a  lax  term  applied  to  nveral 
^aeea;  for  Zengma,  properly  lo  caOed,  stood  fome^ 
where  near  the  place  vhere  Bir  now  etanda,  fVom 
whence,  to  the  end  of  the  mountaini  of  Meaopotamia, 
is  near  three  handred  miles :  and  firom  theooe  to  the 
plain  country  of  Babylonia,  where  this  dirision  most 
awnredly  was,  mnst  be  above  four  hundred  mUes;  so 
that  instead  of  eighty,  perhaps  it  should  be  eight 
hundred. 

•  D0  diversit  nimirum  9xp*Ationibu»  inttUigndm 
vUtntur  diacnpante*  auctorum  %arraUne$.  Dissert, 
pagea 

»  The  desert  begins  two  or  three  leagues  from  Alep- 
po.   ThTemier,  Book  ii.  cap.  3. 
S3 


The  army  having  passed  the  Euphrates, 
marched  upon  the  banks  of  it,  for  the  most 
part!  I  say,  for  the  most  part,  because  they 
did  not  do  it  constantly ;  since  Xenophon  tells 
us,  pag.  26.  b.  i.  that  some  of  their  marches 
were  very  long,  when  Cyrus  had  a  mind  the 
army  should  go  on,  till  they  came  to  water  or 
forage.  Now  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
quicken  their  marches  for  want  of  water,  while 
they  travelled  on  the  bank  of  so  fine  a  river. 
We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  though  several  travellers 
have  sailed  down  it.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
river  makes  some  great  windings  towards  the 
south,  where  no  man  that  is  acquainted  with 
the  country,  would  keep  to  the  bank  of  it ;  one 
of  these  Rauwolf  mentions,  *  which  took  them 
up  more  than  half  a  day  to  pass. 

Strabo  makes  the  distance  between  Thap- 
sacus and  Babylon,  following  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  (that  is,  the  route  this  army  took)  ^ 
to  be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  stadia,  and, 
as  it  is  repeated  very  oflen,  we  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  error  crept  into  the  text:  and  as  the 
Greeks  in  Alexander's  time,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards,  travelled  this  way,  the  dia- 
tance  must  be  very  well  known.  However, 
Xenophon,  in  his  acoount  of  this  march/  makes 
it  a  great  deal  more,  as  we  shall  see  by  laying 
the  several  numbers  together :  namely, 

ParasangSk 
From  Thapsacus,  through  Syria,  ^ 

to  the  river  •  Araxes,  in  9  days,  $ 
To  the  river  Masca,  unknown  to  ^ 

modem  writers,  in  6  days,        y 

To  PyhD,  in  13  day 90 

In  Babylonia,  8  days,  ....  12 

March  in  order  of  battle,  p.  187,  ^ 

1  day,  5 

March  with  less  circumspection,  ^ 

1  day,  suppose,  3 


3 


3 


«  He  says,  that  "  on  the  ninth  of  October  they  came 
to  a  point  called  Eusy,  which  took  them  up  more  than 
half  a  day  to  pass.'*  Bo  that  if  they  were  above  half  a 
day  in  reaching  the  point,  it  is  probable  that  the  bent  of 
the  river  was  more  than  double,  and  must  take  them 
more  than  a  day  to  get  round,  which  could  not  be  an  in* 
considerable  distanee,  as  the  stream  was  in  their  favour. 

•  Book  ii.  page  88,  &c. 

•  This  river  Rauwolf  calls  Chaba,  (not  observing  the 
r  in  the  termination)  and  says  there  is  a  castle  named 
Snre  at  the  month  of  it,  p.  ii.  cap.  &  There  was  a  eastla 
in  this  place  in  the  days  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  whifk 
Zostmus  calls  Ciroesinm,  Book  iii. 
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It  is  plain  from  what  ib  said  con-'^ 
eembg  the  retreat  of  ArifiOB,  I 
after  the  battle,  p.  192,  that  up-  > 
on  the  day  of  battle,  they  had 
marched,  J 


197 


Which  amonnta  to  no  leaa  than  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ten  stadia :  now  if  we  con- 
sider that  they  were  yet  a  considerable  distance  1 
on  this  side  Babylon,  (Plutarch  says  five  hun- 
dred stadia)  we  must  perceive  this  account 
swelled  prodigiously  above  the  truth.  All  the 
solution  that  I  can  pretend  to  give  to  this  dif- 
ficulty is,  that  the  Pendans,  who  were  the 
guides  of  this  expedition,  must  mark  out  the 
distances  according  to  their  fanbies :  that  < 
cessive  heat  and  hunger  are  companions,  that 
make  a  journey  seem  tedious  and  long ;  and 
consequently,  when  their  Persian  friends  told 
them  they  had  marched  so  many  parasangs, 
the  Greeks  made  no  hesitation  to  believe  them, 
in  Older  to  rest  themselves.  And,  indeed,  if 
we  attentively  consider  the  marches,  as  set 
down  in  Xenophon,  we  shall  find  most  of  them 
too  long  for  so  great  an  army  to  perform,  es- 
pecially as  they  must  have  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  carriages  along  with  Asm,  not  only  to 
convey  their  provisions,  but  also  the  accoutre- 
ments df  the  heavy-armed  men.  For  instance, 
from  the  Araxes  to  the  Masca,  they  marched 
in  five  days  thirty-five  parasangs,  which  is 
very  near  twenty-four  miles  a  day.  From 
Masca  to  Pyls,  they  despatched  in  thirteen 
days  ninety  parasangs,  which  is  very  near 
twenty-four  miles  one  day  with  another ;  too 
much  to  be  performed  by  an  army  of  near  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-four, 
and  with  such  great  numbers  of  attendants  as 
they  must  of  necessity  have  along  with  them. 

In  marching  through  the  country  of  Baby- 
lon, they  came  to  the  canals  which  were  cut 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  order,  as 
most  authors  agree,  to  circulate  the  waters  of 
the  latter,  which  would  otherwise  drown  all 
the  adjacent  country,  when  the  snows  melt 
upon  the  Armenian  mountains.  Xenophon 
says,  these  canals  fall  out  of  the  Tigris  into 
the  Euphrates;   whereas  ^Strabo  and  Pliny 


say  the  contrary,  and  Arrian  goes  so  &r  as  to 
affirm,  that  the  level  of  the  Tigris  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  Euphrates ;  so  that  the 
water  must  necessarily  run  always  one  way. 
Our  modem  travellers  inform  us,  that  the 
country  between  these  two  rivers  is,  in  these 
parts,  ridi  low  land,  something  like  the  pro- 
vince of  HoHv^d :  so  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  these  canals  were  cut  to  circulate 
the  waters  of  the  one  river  as  much  as  the 
other;  and  that  as  the  Tigris  is  by  much  the 
most  rapid  of  the  two,  the  water  must  come 
down  with  greater  fury,  and  stand  in  more 
need  of  being  diverted  when  it  arrived  in  the 
level  country.  It  is  worth  our  observation, 
that  these  two  great  rivers  could  never  swell  at 
the  same  season ;  because  as  the  mountains  out 
of  which  the  Tigris  rises,  lie  in  the  south  of 
Armenia,  and  those  in  which  the  Euphrates 
has  its  source  in  the  north,  it  is  certain  that 
the  snows  upon  the  former  must  melt  sooner 
than  those  upon  the  latter.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  author  of  Eoclesiasticus  mentions  the 
overflowing  of  the  Tigris  3  in  the  latter  end  of 
March,  and  beginning  of  April.  And  Pliny 
assures  us,  thst  the  Euphrates  overflows  in 
<July  and  August.  It  might  so  happen  that 
the  Greek  or  Roman  travellers,  from  whom 
these  authors  could  have  had  their  intelligence 
(all  travellers  generally  choose  the  spring  to 
perform  long  journeys  in)  might  not  arrive  at 
Babylon  early  enough  in  the  season,  to  see  any 
thing  of  the  rise  of  the  Tigris.  But  having 
spent  March,  April,  May,  and  periiaps  June, 
in  their  journey,  they  must  find  Uie  channel  of 
the  Euphrates  quite  full,  and  discharging  the 
superfluous  waters  with  great  rapidity,  into  the 
Tigris ;  sufficient  to  persuade  any  common  ob- 
server, that  the  level  of  the  former  must  be 
above  that  of  the  latter.  However,  had  it  been 
so  in  reality,  the  Euphrates  must  quickly  have 
forsook  his  old  course,  and  in  a  few  years  have 
joined  the  Tigris,  by  one  or  more  of  these 


i  Xenophon  mvi  no  lets  than  threo  thousaDd  and 
nzty  Madia,  but  thia  X  ahall  ipeak  more  particniarly  to 
by  and  oy. 

*  See  Mr.  0pelinan*f  note  1 .  page  187. 


*  Chap.  zziv.  35.  Pliny  alio  nya,  that  the  Tigti* 
overflow!  in  aach  a  manner,  aa  to  run  into  a  river  which 
fall*  into  the  Enphratei,  B.  vi.  cap.  27.  Now,  if  it  does 
thia  in  the  upper  parts,  where  it«  current  ii  ao  very  awift, 
at  to  merit  the  appellation  of  arrow,  what  can  we  expect 
in  the  lower  ooantry,  where  the  land  ii  flat,  and  its 
■tream  more  gentle  ? 

«  Tncrescit  {mempe  Euphrates)  ttaiU  diebus,  Jtie$vp0- 
tamiam  tnujidavs,  »ol»  obtinenti  vicesimoM  partem 
Oaiuri:  minui  ineipU  in  Ftr/tne,  Leone  trans^eno. 
In  tetum  vera  remeat  in  viceeima  nana  parte  Firginii, 
Bookv.9S. 
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eanals ;  for  Strabo,  and  modern  obMrrers  have 
aasared  u»,  that  the  land  between  these  rivers 
is  fat  and  Tery  rotten,  and,  conseqnenUj  must 
soon  have  been  worn  deep  and  broad  enough  to 
convey  any  quantity  of  water,  which,  for  a 
constancy,  could  run  through  it.  When  our 
author  was  in  this  country,  I  find,  by  computa- 
tion, was  towards  the  latter  end  of  September, 
a  time  when  both  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
must  be  very  low;  and,  therefore,  some  art 
must  be  used  in  order  to  make  these  canals  eo 
full  of  water.  Clearchus,  we  see,  suspected  it 
to  be  the  case,  and  no  doubt  but  he  had  good 
reason  for  these  suspicions.  The  Tigris  was 
much  the  smaller  river  of  the  two,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  manageable.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  that  they  had  some  works  in  it,  in 
order  to  raise  the  water  to  a  proper  height; 
and  that  when  Cyrus  approached  with  his 
army,  it  is  likely  the  king  ordered  the  country 
to  be  laid  under  water,  as  far  as  they  were  able* 
to  do  it,  with  a  design  to  retard  and  harass 
them  as  much  as  possible.  This  would  turn 
the  water  through  the  canals  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  may  be  the  reason  why  Xenophon 
differs  from  other  authors  in  this  particular. 

Speaking  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Euphrates, 
patB  me  in  mind  of  what  Strabo  says  of  it, 
where  he  informs  us  that  it  runs  through  the 
middle  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  was  a  stadium 
in  breadth,  1  «0  ykg  vvrttfrn  i&i  jMo-or  fu  nmt 
vthkm  0^Afi«foc  TO  ff-AAToc:  which  Calmet, 
with  the  generosity  of  '  modem  writers,  takes 
for  granted,  without  examining  what  difficulties 
such  an  assertion  is  loaded  with.  Xenophon, 
who  forded  it  himself,  affirms,  that  this  river 
is  four  stadia  broad  at  Thapsacus,  above  five 
hundred  miles  higher  than  Babylon:  and  all 
the  world  is  sensible,  that  rivers  do  not  grow 
narrower  the  further  they  proceed  in  their 
oourw.  What  surprises  me  most  is,  that 
Calmet  should  fall  into  this  mistake,  when  he 


«  Book  ivl.  p.  738. 

•  Dean  Pridenuz,  Connec.  Part  I.  Book  if.  adheres  to 
tbta  tense  of  Strabo,  thoagh  he  quotes  Diodorus  Sica- 
loa.  wbo  tells  us,  Book  li.  that  the  bridge  of  Babylon 
was  five  stadia  long.  Now  instead  of  correcting  Stra- 
bo by  such  an  authority,  he  gives  it  this  unnotaral  turn, 
viz.  that  the  bridge  must  be  a  great  deal  longer  than 
the  river  was  broad:  though  he  himself  has  but  Just 
before  told  us.  that  the  person  who  built  this  bridge 
had  banked  up  the  river  on  each  side  with  brick,  In 
saeh  a  manner  as  the  river  could  never  overflow ;  so 
tbat  to  make  the  bridge  five  times  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tance between  these  two  banks,  most  be  a  needless,  not 
to  say  a  ridleuloos  piece  Qf  work. 


had  Rauwolf  before  him,  and  quotes  him  in 
this  very  article,  as  an  author  of  considerable 
credit  This  writer  travelled  through  these 
parts  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  speaking  of 
the  bridge  of  Babylon  (some  of  the  piers  of 
which  at  this  day  remain),  says  thus ;  «<  The 
arches  of  it  ara  built  of  burnt  brick,  and  so 
strong  that  it  is  admirable :  and  that  so  mnch 
the  more,  because  all  along  the  river,  as  we 
came  from  Bir,  where  the  river  is  a  great  deal 
smaller,  we  saw  never  a  bridge :  wherefore,  I 
say,  it  is  admirable  which  way  they  could 
build  a  bridge  here,  where  the  river  is  at  least 
3  half  a  leagfue  broad,  and  very  deep  besides.'* 
p.  ii.  c.  7.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  had  been 
in  these  parts,  and  it  is  probable  had  taken 
a  view  of  the  river  hereabouts,  who,  though  he 
falls  into  a  great  many  ^  mistakes  in  matters  of 
learning,  yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge  in  those  things  that  are  the  objects 
of  sense,  assures  us,  that  the  Euphrates  at 
ancient  Babylon  was  well  nigh  double  the 
breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London.  That 
Xenophon  was  not  mistaken  in  the  breadth  of 
the  river  at  Thapsacus,  and  that  there  is  no 
error  crept  into  the  text,  we  may  be  convinced 
from  what  our  ingenious  countryman  Maundrel 
says  on  the  same  subject,  where  he  assures  us,  ^ 


*  It  must  here  be  observed,  that  when  travellers  men- 
tk>n  the  breadth  of  rivers,  we  must  not  take  what  they 
say  to  be  strictly  true :  tbey  have  no  instruments  with 
them  todetermine  distances ;  and  bad  they  instruments, 
the  generality  would  not  know  how  to  make  use  of 
them.  What  Rauwolf  says  in  this  place,  must  be  under- 
stood as  spoken  very  much  at  large,  half  a  league  being 
thirteen  stadia.  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  havo  seen,  makes 
the  bridge  over  it  five  stadia.  Now,  as  a  bridge  is 
much  more  ensily  measured  than  a  river,  and  as  Xeno- 
phon makes  it  four  stadia  nt  Thapsacus,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  five  stndia,  a  little  more  than  half  an  English 
mile,  was  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon. 

«  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  Ninus  enlarged  Nine- 
veh the  Great  upon  Tigris,  formerly  called  Nysib  and 
Rauhaboth,  and  since  Mosul,  being  indeed  rather  the 
ruins  of  Seleucia.  Papre  2S6.  He  also  informs  us  from 
Xenophon,  that  Cyrutf  had  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  of  pounds  when  be  marched  against  his 
brother  Artazerxes.    Page  349. 

>  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Beer,  April  20,  where  he 
tells  us,  that  the  river  is  as  broad  at  tlie  Thames  at 
fjondon,  and  that  a  long  bullet-gun  could  not  shoot  a 
ball  over  it,  but  it  dropped  into  the  water.  By  this  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  Thames  at 
London,  for  a  common  fowling-piece  will  carry  a  ball, 
without  any  elevation,  more  than  twice  the  breadth  of 
the  Thames  at  Blackwall.  At  London  bridge  the 
Thames  Is  nine  hundred  feet  over :  now  supposing  it 
one  hundred  feet  more  at  Blackwall,  will  make  it  one 
tbouaand,  that  doubled  is  two  thousand,  almost  three 
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that  t  loQg  bullet-gan  could  not  shoot  a  ball ' 
over  the  fiaphrates  at  Jeraboliu.  Thb  I  take 
to  be  the  1  ancient  Zeugma,  aboTe  two  thoaaand 
stadia,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  higher 
np  the  river  than  Thapsacus.  60  that  if  it  is 
so  broad  at  Jerabolus,  we  cannot  think  four 
stadia  (not  quite  half  a  mile)  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary for  its  breadth  at  Thapsacus. 

As  to  the  situation  of  Babylon,  I  confess,  I 
can  find  nothing  to  determine  it  with  any  ex- 
actness. Though  astronomical  observations 
were  made  there  constantly  for  several  centu- 
ries, yet  less  remains  (if  less  can  remain)  of 
these,  than  of  that  once  so  &mous  city.  Mr 
Bedford  ^  has  reckoned  up  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  concerning  the  situation  of  this  place, 
and  at  last  himself  adheres  to  one  of  the  worst. 
He  quotes  three  of  the  principal  Arabians, 
who,  it  is  highly  probable,  had  every  one  of 
them  been  upon  the  spot,  and  made  some  sort 
of  observation  to  determine  the  latitude.  For 
as  they  differ  among  themselves,  they  could  not 
copy  from  any  that  went  before,  nor  from  one 
another;  and  as  the  difEerence  is  but  very 
small,  it  might  be  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of 
their  instruments.  But  he  chooses  to  forsake 
these,  and  follow  Bochart,  who  places  it  ^  al- 
most a  whole  degree  further  to  the  north.  As 
to  the  longitude,  he,  again  from  Bochart,  makes 
it  770  46',  which  is  a  great  deal  too  much :  for 
as  the  longitude  of  Scanderun  has  been  deter- 
mined ^  to.  be  550  S6',  so  upon  the  foregoing 


stadia  and  one  half:  so  that  we  may  conclode  thfa 
at  least  to  be  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Jerabo- 
las.  Pliny  sayf,  Book  y.  cap.  24.  **  Arnbiam  fnde  leva, 
Oreon  dictam  regionem,  tilfchoena  iDensara,  dexira- 
que  Comroagenem,  diftermiDat  (nempe  Eaph rates).** 
P.  Hardouin  obaeryes  upon  the  place,  '*Ainnem  ibi 
latam  ttue  ait  ■choinis  tribus.'*  Now  Pllny  assures 
US,  Book  xii.  cap.  1 }.  the  schobnu*  conaiata  of  forty 
stadia,  or  five  Roman  miles  ;  so  that  according  to  Har- 
douin, the  Euphrates  must  be  fourteen  English  miles 
broad  at  Bir.  However,  as  the  sentence  will  admit 
another  construction,  we  have  no  occasion  to  father 
such  an  absurdity  upon  Pliny.  1  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  Uke  notice  of  a  small  mistake  or 
two  in  Dellsle's  maps.  He  makes  the  Euphrates  five 
hundred  feet  broad,  and  the  pyramid  nenr  Larissaupon 
the  Tigris  two  hundred  paces  high,  and  oiie  hundred 
paces  square.  Whereas  Xenophon  makes  the  river 
four  stadia  broad.  1.  e.  five  hundred  paces,  or  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet ;  and  the  pyramid  one  hundred 
feet  square,  and  two  hundred  high. 

1 1  conclude  so  from  the  many  beautiftil  ruins  found 
there,  and  especially  from  the  remains  of  abridge  said 
to  be  thereabouts.    Vide  Maundrel  ubi  $upra. 

B  Scripture  Chronology,  Book  i.  cap.  1. 

•  TheArabianspIaceitin33*S0'.  Bochart  in  34.  IS'. 

•TJ.c French  place  PaHe  in  90*  Icag.  and  therefore  Mr 


supposition,  the  meridian  distance  between 
Babylon  and  Scanderun  must  be  22o21',  which, 
upon  a  little  examination,  will  be  found  very 
much  to  exceed  the  truth.  For  instance,  from 
Scanderun  to  Aleppo,  is  not  sixty  miles  ; 
which,  considering  the  winding  of  roads  and  the 
difference  of  latitude,  cannot  exceed  one  de- 
gree. From  Aleppo  to  Thapsacus,  Xenophon 
makes  forty-five  parasangs,  which  upon  this 
parallel,  the  difference  of  latitude  above  one 
degree,  cannot  make  above  two  and  a  half  de- 
grees. From  Thapsacus  to  Babylon  was  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  stadia,  following  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates.  Now,  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  latitude,  and  bending  of  the 
river,  we  will  suppose  '  Babylon  more  to  the 
east  by  three  hundred  geographical  miles,  (and 
this  I  am  persuaded  will  be  thought  too  much) 
which  being  reduced,  will  be  found  to  be  six 
degrees.  So  that  the  meridian  distance  be- 
tween Scanderun  and  Babylon,  cannot  upon 
any  reasonable  calculation  be  supposed  more 
than  ^  nine  and  a  half  degrees,  which  added  to 
the  longitude  of  Scanderun,  makes  64o  55',  the 
longitude  of  Babylon.  Bochart  therefore  has 
placed  this  city  no  less  than  thirteen  degree* 
too  far  to  the  east  As  for  the  Arabians, 
Eachard,  dec.  they  followed  Ptolemy ;  and  as 
he  had,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  ima* 
gination  to  determine  the  longitude  of  places 
by,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  gener- 
ally does  it  in  a  manner  very  wide  from  the 
truth. 


Deltsle  makes  the  longitude  of  Alexandretta  to  be  bat 
54*  J5'.  However,  as  we  reckon  London  lO*  east  f^om 
Fenro,  and  Paris  9*  95'  from  London,  and  as  Mr 
Chazelles  found  the  meridian  diMiance  between  Paris 
and  Scanderun  to  be  2h  1G',  1.  e.  34*,  so  the  true  lon- 
gitude of  Scanderun  is  55*  15'. 

>  This  way  of  reckoning  is  in  some  measure  con- 
firmed by  Joaephus,  Antlq.  viii.  c  <5.  wiiera  be  says  that 
Thadomira  (that  is  Palmyra)  was  one  day*8  journey 
from  the  Eup{irateB,  and  six  from  Great  Babylon.  Here 
by  day**  Journey,  is  meant  tbe  horseman*8  Journey,  or 
sixty  miles ;  so  that  from  the  Euphrates  over-ngainst 
Palmyra  to  Babylon  is  three  hundred  miles.  But  Thap- 
sacus stands  somewhat  more  to  the  west  than  this  part 
of  the  Euphrates  ;  that  ia,  the  course  of  the  river  is  8. 
and  by  E.  and  S.  B.  E.  so  that  three  hundred  geog raphi- 
cat  miles  must  be  pretty  near  the  true  meridian  distance 
between  Thapsacus  and  Babylon.  Pliny  indeed  affirms. 
Book  V.  cap.  S5.  that  from  Palmyra  to  Seleucia  upon  the 
Tigris  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles ;  Imt  as 
other  copies  say  five  hundred  and  thirty -seven,  I  mast 
leave  it  to  tbe  decision  of  the  critics. 

•  MrDelisle  makes  the  distance  between  Babylon  and 
Scanderun  to  be  pretty  nearly  equal  to  that  between 
Babylon  and  Smyrna.    Now  the  meridian  distance  of 
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After  the  ^  battle/  and  the  death  of  Cyras, 
the  Greeks,  though  victorious,  had  no  hope  left, 
but  that  of  getting  back  again  to  their  own 
country.  But  to  effect  this  Vfas  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  To  return  by  the  same 
way  they  came,  was  impossible,  because  all 
their  provisions  were  spent,  and  they  were  to 
march  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia :  and  they 
wanted  guides  to  show  them  another  road.  At 
last  they  entered  into  a  truce  with  the  king, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was,  that  he 
should  conduct  them  safe  to  their  own  country. 
The  officers  sent  by  the  king  to  perform  this, 
led  them  through  the  middle  of  Babylonia,  a 
country  intersected  with  canals  and  ditches 
kept  full  of  water,  in  order  to  convince  the 
Greeks  that  all  endeavours  to  arrive  at  Babylon 
must  be  in  vain,  if  the  people  of  the  country 
were  their  enemies.  I  am  fax*  from  being  of 
Mr  Spelman*s  opinion,  where  he  supposes  the 
distance  mentioned  by  Xenophon  between  the 
field  of  battle  and  Babylon,  three  thousand  and 
sixty  stadia,  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber. 
The  Persians,  without  doubt,  persuaded  them 
the  distance  was  so  great,  and  led  them  through 
the  country  with  a  design  to  convince  them, 
that  whoever  should  attempt  to  march  thither, 
must  be  entirely  discouraged  and  baffled  by  the 
many  difficulties  he  would  meet  with.  They 
were  no  strangers,  it  is  likely,  to  Daniers  proph- 
ecies, which  were  wrote  in  their  capital,  and  in 
their  language  :  and  which  plainly  foretold  that 
their  empire  shoald  be  overturned  by  the  Greeks. 


ttietwo  lauer  of  th«se  places  is  by  ofiservatfon  ftmnd  to 
be  Dine  dsgniM ;  to,  «•  the  diflferenee  of  longitade  be- 
tween BeaBderon  and  Babylon  is  nine  degree*. 

•  Platarch  (In  ArUz.)  tpeakinK  of  the  lots  of  this 
Battle,  layt  atl  the  Name  upon  Clearchns,  for  not  ac- 
cordtng  to  Cynif*s  order,  bringing  hie  Greeks  to  front 
the  king's  centre ;  but  I  think  the  conduct  ofClearehaB 
may  be  easily  vindicated.  This  general  very  well  knew, 
from  the  mock-enconnter  at  Tyrisun,  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  rest  of  Cyras*!  forces,  via.  that  they 
woQld  ran  away  at  the  first  onset,  and  himself  with  his 
handful  of  Greeks  be  left  alone  to  encounter  wttli  the 
king*s  army.  A  handful  they  might  be  called  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  being  thirteen  thousand  against  one 
mimon  two  hundred  thousand,  (for  so  many  the  king's 
army  was  supposed  to  coneiat  of)  Gtearchns  therefore 
kept  close  to  the  river,  with  a  design  not  he  sarrounded 
by  such  prodigious  numbers ;  which  Irad  it  happened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  before  the  Greeks  had  tried 
the  Persian  metal,  might  have  disheartened  bis  men, 
and  lost  the  day.  Had  Cyrus  relied  upon  Ctearehus's 
promise,  (viz.  that  all  should  go  well)  and  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  event,  all  had  gona  well,  be  had  won  tbe 
day,  and  been  king  of  Persis. 
23* 


This  they  might  endeavour  to  avert  by  such 
arts  as  I  have  mentioned ;  with  a  design  that 
if  any  of  these  soldiers  should  get  back  again 
to  Greece,  (which  however  tbey  did  all  in  their 
power  to  obstruct)  they  should  spread  such  an 
account  among  their  countrymen  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  bad  met  with,  as  should  for  the  fu- 
ture put  a  stop  to  all  undertakings  of  this  kind. 
There  can  no  other  reason,  I  believe,  be  as- 
signed for  conducting  them  to  Sttace:  for  it 
was  entirely  out  of  their  way,  and  they  must 
pass  S  by  Babylon  to  arrive  at  it.  This  town 
stood  near  the  Tigris,  and  part  of  the  province 
of  Babylon  was  from  it  called  Sitacene.  Stra- 
bo  says,  the  road  from  Babylon  to  Busa  lay 
through  it.  Now,  as  Susa  was  near  8.  E.  from 
Babylon,  8itace  must  lie  beyond  Babylon  from 
hence,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  stadia,  as 
the  same  author  informs  us.  Xenophon  con- 
firms this,  by  making  it  twenty  parasangs,  or 
six  hundred  stadia,  from  Sitace  to  Opis,  a  larg^ 
trading  town  upon  tbe  Tigris,  about  the  place 
where  Bagdat  now  stands. 

From  Opis  the  anny  marched  up  the  Tigris, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  mountains  of  the  Car- 
duchians,  at  present  called  the  Curdes,  the 
same  untractable  people,  and  show  the  same 
regard  to  travellers  they  did  to  these  Greek 
wanderers.  They  stroll  about  upon  the  moun- 
tains from  hence  as  far  as  the  springs  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  plunder  every  one  they  meet 
with,  that  is  weaker  than  themselves.  They 
will  be  under  no  sort  of  government,  and  pay 
as  little  respect  to  the  Turk,  who  pretends  to 
be  their  master,  as  their  forefathers  did  to  the 
kings  of  Persia.  In  all  this  tract,  I  can  find 
very  little  for  a  geographer  to  exercise  himself 
upon.  If  Ranwolf  had  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
along  with  him,  or  the  contents  of  it  fresh  in 
his  memory,  he  might  have  made  several  re- 
marks, which  would  have  given  great  light  into 
our  author:  for  he  travelled  over  the  same 
gpround  from  Bagdat  to  these  mountains. 

It  took  up  the  army  seven  days  to  cross  this 
inhospitable  country,  wherein  they  suffered 
more  than  from  all  the  great  armies  of  the  Per- 
sians. At  last  they  came  to  the  Centrites,  a 
river  which,  in  those  days,  served  as  a  boundary 
between  the  Curdes  and  Armenia.  Mons. 
Delisle  has  made  the  river  run  eastward,  and 


•  I  soppoM  hers  that  they  were  eoodueted  to  tbe  left 
towards  the  Tigris,  and  not  sallbred  to  pam  within 
sight  of  DabykML 
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&11  into  the  l  lake  of  Van.  I  have  Tentared 
to  tarn  its  coqtm  westward ;  becauie  I  take  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Lycus,  which,  when  it 
fiUlfl  into  the  Tigrie,  ie  io  Terj  considerable  a 
river»  that  Kaawolf^  sajs,  is  at  least  a  long  mile 
broad,  and  most  come  out  of  this  cowitry  from 
the  east ;  for  had  it  come  from  the  north,  the 
Persians,  after  the  rout  at  '  Arbela,  would 
have  been  under  no  necessity  of  running  such 
risks  in  attempting  to  pass  it.  Besides,  we 
ought  to  reflect,  that  in  these  seven  days  the 
Greeks  could  not  have  travelled  more  than 
seventy  miles^  considering  the  many  obstruc- 
tions they  met  vrith  in  the  country  of  the  Car* 
duchians ;  and  that  as  the  course  of  the  Tigris 
is  in  tiiese  parts  from  the  N.  W.  and  the  course 
of  the  army  to  the  north,  they  could  not  be  fifty 
miles  from  the  Tigris  at  the  place  where  they 
crossed  the  Centrites.  This  river  was  not  a 
very  small  one ;  Xenophon  makes  it  two  hun- 
dred feet  broad,  and  consequently,  if  it  runs 
towards  the  east,  must  rise  at  least  thirty  miles 
towards  the  west ;  and  then  what  room  can  we 
find  ibr  the  rise  and  progress  of  so  large  a  river 
as  the  Lycus,  which  must  drain  the  East  for  a 
considerable  distance  1 

From  hence  the  army  marched  over  the 
plains  of  Armenia  to  the  river  Teleboas, 
which  Mons.  Delisle  in  bis  ^  dissertation  and 
map,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  entirely  overlooks,  and  passes 
from  the  ^  head  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates, 
without  taking  any  notice  of,  or  laying  down 
any  river  between  them;  however,  in  his 
laige  map  published  in  the  year  1738,  entitled, 


>  He  doM  not  Indeed  give  It  any  name  In  bit  mape  of 
this  expedition,  bat  In  hit  otber  mape  be  makes  It  tbe 
lake  of  Yen. 

•  Part  IL  cap.  Iz.  Tble  mvstbe  nnderrtood  witb  acme 
allowance :  Ranwolf  aisuree  ue  be  was  In  rery  great 
fear  wblle  be  forded  tble  rlTSr,  and  therefore  uigbt 
think  It  (bar  or  flre  tlmea  bigger  than  In  reality  It  la. 

•  Tbie  place  It  eiUl  known  by  tbe  name  of  Harpel. 
Baawolf,  «M  m^ 

«  Entitled,  •*  Determination  Geograpblque  de  la  Si- 
tnatlon  etde  TBtendae  de  Paye  Traversee,**  itc.  In  tbe 
Hemoira  of  tbe  Acad.  Rojrale,  An.  17S8,  p.  SS. 

•  M.  Delisle  brings  Herodotos  to  prove,  that  there 
were  In  theae  porta  three  rivers  of  the  name  of  Tigris. 
Thia  be  doea  In  order  to  abow  that  tbe  Oreeka  did  not 
approach  near  the  head  of  the  Tigris  properly  so  call- 
ed, vis.  that  which  ilowa  by  Dlarbeklr  ,*  bntauppooes  It 
tbe  moat  eaalerly  branch.  However,  ho  might  have 
saved  himself  a  good  deal  of  troable^  bad  he  attended 
to  XenophoD*s  words,  who  doea  not  aay  they  passed 
the  head  of  the  Tigris,  or  were  near  it,  bat  oaly»  that 
tbey  wera  now  advanced  above  it.   Vol.  L  psge  968. 


Retraitee  des  Dix  Mille,  he  has  rectified  this 
mistake,  and  laid  down  the  Teleboas  as  an 
arm  of  the  most  eastoriy  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  M*  Deliale  has  discovered  from 
Ptolemy,  to  rise  fifty  leaguep  to  the  south-east 
of  the  springs  above  Ertzrum ;  and  which  he 
makea  the  Greeks  pass  just  at  the  fountain. 
So  that  their  passing  of  this  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates must  be  more  to  the  eastward  by  at 
least  two  degrees  than  tbe  meridian  of  Ert^ 
mm :  but  how  little  this  squares  with  the  situ- 
ation of  these  countriee,  a  small  degree  of  r^ 
flection  will  convince  us.  We  have  seen  abovs^ 
that,  upon  the  most  favourable  calculation,  the 
longitude  of  Babylon  cannot  be  more  than 
64<»  56'.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeks  travel- 
led upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  till  they 
came  to  the  Carduchian  mountaina:  now,  as 
the  course  of  this  river  is  from  the  N.  W.  and 
W.  N.  W.  so  they  must  diminish  the  longitude 
considerably  by  this  long  march.  Deliale's 
map  makes  it  three  degrees ;  so  that  they  en- 
tered the  Carduchiana'  country  in  longitude 
510  55f.  But  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which  M,  Deliale  was  geographer,  places 
Ertxrum  ^  in  69^  45',  so  that  the  sources  of  the 
EuphratA,  which  M.  Delisle,  from  Ptolemy, 
places  fifty  leagues  S.  E,  of  the  Ertzrum,  must 
be  at  least  in  7(19  45'  longitude.  Upon  this 
supposition,  therefore,  the  Greeks,  in  travel- 
ling three  degrees  of  latitude,  for  so  much  M. 
Delisle  makea  it  from  their  entering  the  Car- 
dnchiana*  country  to  their  fording  the  £u- 
phratea,  must  deviate  to  the  east  no  less  than 
nine  degrses ;  which  is  quite  incredible,  espe- 
cially as  Xenophon  himself  tells  us,  and  M. 
Delisle  repeats  his  words,  that  their  course 
was  north.  Again,  let  us  view  this  affiur  in 
another  light :  Toumefort  informa  us,  (vol.  it 


•  This  plaoea  Ertsmm  Ibither  to  tbe  eeat,  than  aay 
geographer  I  can  meet  with  will  allow.  I  am  aarpriaed 
that  neither  Mr  D*Anville«  nor  tbe  English  editor  of  Da 
Halde'a  China,  in  folio,  takca  any  notice  at  all  of  thla 
elreomstaacet  in  determining  the  aitoatioa  of  tbe  Caa* 
plan  aea.  The  greateat  longitnde  tbey  are  willing  to 
altow  to  Astrakhan,  la  but  68*  5S\  very  little  more 
than  that  of  Brtaram ;  whereas  there  must  be  at  least 
ftmr  degreea  of  difference  between  them.  Obeervations 
are  material  evidenoea  in  geography.  The  Acad.  Roy- 
al, An.  1609,  aaanres  aa  theee  aitnatlona  were  groanded 
apOD  obeervations.  How  therefore  thla  article  eoaU 
slip  the  notice  of  persons  ao  mnch  intereated  In  the  die- 
eovery  of  U,  la  to  me  very  anrprialng.  Not  bat  that  I 
have  reaaons  (to  myaelf  veryatrongonea)  to  think  that 
those  plaeea  are  not  altaated  ao  Ikr  to  tbe  eaac ;  bow- 
ever,  as  there  is  no  ressoning  sgalnst  facia^  I  desist. 
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let  6.)  that  from  Ertzram  to  Aleppo  is  thirty- 
£▼0  days'  journey;  and  TaToniier  (book  u.c. 
4.}y  that  from  Bir  to  Moasui  is  but  fiAeeo 
days*  journey.  Now,  as  Bir  is  in  the  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Ertzram,  or  very  near  it,  and  '  four 
days*  journey  from  Aleppo,  so  it  will  be  thir- 
ty-one days'  journey  from  Bir  to  Ertzrum. 
Bir  is  in  lat.  87o  10' ;  Ertzram  in  dQo  66'  36", 
and  Mousul  is  about  S5o  30'.    8o  that  Ertz- 

"^mm  is  more  to  the  northward  with  respect  to 
Bir,  than  Mousul  is  the  southward  by  !<>  6'  36", 
for  which  we  must  allow  Awe  days'  journey  ; 
therefore  Ertzrum  is  more  to  the  east  than 
Mousul  by  eleven  days'  journey.  But  M.  De- 
lisle  makes  the  Greeks  enter  the  Carduchian 
mountains  a  little  ^  to  the  west  of  Mousal ;' 
and  consequently  as  they  traToUed  north,  must 
pass  the  Eaphrates  a  great  deal  to  the  west  of 
Ertzram ;  whereas  he  has  laid  down  their  route 
aboTO  two  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Ertz- 
rum. M.  Delisle  tells  us  of  one  M.  DutsI, 
formerly  geographer  to  the  king  of  France, 
who  drew  a  map  of  this  expedition,  and  laid 
down  the  countries  as  best  suited  his  own  mo- 
tions, without  any  regard  to  their  true  dimen- 
sions; by  which  he  doubled  the  Persian  do- 
minions, and  made  Asia  Minor  to  contain  one 
thousand  ^re  hundred  square  leagues,  instead 
of  six  hundred.  How  much  M.  Delisle  has 
succeeded  better,  we  hsTe  in  some  measure 
seen  aboTc.  He  quotes  P.  Beze's  authority 
for  the  latitude  of  Trebisond,  but  says  not  one 
word  about  the  longitude :  the  reason  of  this 
seams  to  me  to  be,  that,  if  he  had,  it  would 
have  overset  his  whole  scheme.  He  places 
Babylon  in  6So  long.*  The  Royal  Academy 
places  Trebisond  in  65^  long.,  so  that  had  the 
places  been  laid  thus  down,  and  the  route  of 

^the  army  made  somewhere  towards  the  north, 
they  must  have  arrived  3  at  the  Euxine  a  good 
dad  to  the  west  of  Trebisond.     In  order  to 


*■  Tavemler  isys  it  to  four  days*  Journey  (br  tb«  horse 
earavaii :  bat  then  I  Imagine  be  most  reckon  the  paaS' 
log  of  tfao  river  into  the  time.    Book  11.  cap.  Iv. 

•  This  cannot  be,  beeanae  had  they  advanced  up  the 
Tigris  a«  far  as  Moiuul,  they  moat  have  paiaed  the  Ly- 
COS,  which,  aa  It  la  larger  than  any  river  they  paaaed 
after  the  Tigria,  Zenophon  mast  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

•  Eapeeially  if  we  allow,  aa  above,  three  degrees  for 
their  westing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There  la  la 
Xenophon  one  material  article  not  taken  notice  of  by 
Mr  Delisle,  and  that  to,  that  where  they  crossed  the  rl- 
rer  Teleboas,  the  eoaotry  was  called  the  Western  Ar- 
nenia ;  which  name  woald  bat  lU  salt  with  the  coantry 
two  hundred  miles  east  of  Ertzram. 


remedy  thii^  he  has  laid  down  Trebisond  m  67 
and  a  half,  and  Ertzram  in  68  ;  has  made  the 
ten  thousand,  from  the  Carduchian  mountains, 
steer  a  N.  N.  E.  course ;  so  that  when  they 
came  into  Georgia,  they  turned  to  their  left, 
and,  travelliog  afterwards  near  three  hundred 
miles  due  west,  arrived  at  Trebisond.  Whereas 
had  the  Black  Sea  been  ^  extended  to  its  due 
length,  the  Greeks  must  have  arrived  at  the 
shore  of  it  where  he  places  Taochir,  the  place 
where  he  makes  them  to  turn  to  the  left. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  aay,  that  M.  De- 
lisle is  equally  unhappy  in  his  guesses,  witii 
respect  to  the  ancient  measures  of  the  Greeks. 
He  compares  the  distances  of  places,  mention- 
ed by  Xenophon,  with  their  true  distance  do* 
termined  by  astronomicsl  observations.  Xeno- 
phon makes  the  distance  between  Ej^esus  and 
the  gates  of  Syria  neajrly  equal  to  that  between 
the  gates  of  Syria  and  Babylon.  Modem  ob- 
servers have  discovered,  that  from  Smyrna 
(near  Ephesus)  to  Scanderun  (near  the  gates 
of  Syria)  is  pretty  near  equal  to  the  distance  of 
Scanderun  from  Bagdat  (near  ancient  Baby- 
lon). ^  The  same,  he  tells  us,  may  be  said  of 
their  return  from  Babylon  to  Trapezus;  but 
that  comparing  these  distances  together,  he 
concludes,  that  the  measures  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  much  smaller  than  we  suppose 
them  ;  that  a  stadium  in  Xenophon's  days  was 
but  about  half  so  much  as  it  was  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans.  He  supposes,  that  in  ancient 
times  they  made  use  of  a  common  pace  in  the 
mensuration  of  land,  which  is  no  more  than 
^  two  feet  and  a  half ;  whereas,  afterwards  the 
pace  was  dbuble,  i.  e.  five  feet  He  says,  what 
confirms  him  in  this  opinion  is,  the  quantity  of 
a  degree  determined  by  Aristotle,  who  says,  in 
his  book  Do  Ckelo,  that  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  is  four  hundred  thousand  stadia« 
which  being  reduced,  gives  one  thousand  one 


«  Arrian,  who  measured  the  Euzlne,  makes  it  from 
the  moath  of  the  Thradan  Boaphorua  to  Trebisond 
eeven  thousand  and  thtrtyflve  stadia,  that  to,  about 
eight  handred  and  five  miles  Engltoh.  Toarnefort  does 
not  always  mention  the  distaoees ;  but,  by  what  he  says^ 
we  may  gather  he  made  It  about  eight  hundred  miles, 
whereas,  Taverntor  makes  It  nine  handred  and  seventy 
miles,  and  Olmelll  nine  handred. 

»  Hto  meaning  to,  that  upon  hto  sappositioa  ft  agrsss 
pretty  weU  with  modem  »beervatk>ns,  l.e.  from  Babytoa 
toTreMsond  toaboat  half  aa  muehasXenopbon  makes  k. 

•  One  step  or  common  stride  In  walking ;  whereaa  the 
paos  was  the  rstnrn  of  the  same  ft>ot,  pr  two  stridsn 
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hundred  and  eleven  and  one-third. to  each  de- 
gree. However,  upon  examination,  we  cannot 
find  that  Aristotle  ever  determined  the  quan- 
tity of  a  degree,  or  that  it  was  at  all  determined 
in  his  days.  He  b  in  this  book  speaking  of 
the  smallness  of  the  body  of  the  e«rth,  plainly 
discoverable  from  the  di£krent  elevations  of  the 
stars  at  diflferent  places,  not  far  distant  from 
each  other:  where  he  says,  •<  ^That  all  the 
mathematicians  who  have  attempted  by  reason* 
ing  to  discover  the  earth's  circumference,  affirm 
that  it  is  four  hundred  thousand  stadia."  All 
we  can  gather  from  hence  is,  that,  comparing 
the  difierent  elevations  at  several  places  toge- 
ther, they  made  a  guess  at  the  earth's  periphery. 
Strabo  seems  to  intimate,  that  Eratosthenes 
was  the  first  who  applied  celestial  observa- 
tions to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  ; 
and^  M.Cassini  is  positive  in  this  opinion. 
However,  we  will  suppose  that  Aristotle  did 
determine  the  quantity  of  a  degree  to  be  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  and  one-third 
of  the  stadia  of  his  time,  and  that  Eratosthenes 
discovered  it  to  contain  seven  hundred  of  hb 
time,  it  will  then  of  consequence  follow,  that 
between  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  Greek  measures  were  changed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven  and  one-third  bears  to  seven  hundred, 
which  is  a  supposition  that  will  hardly  be  al- 
lowed, when  we  consider,  that  from  the  death 
of  the  one  to  the  birth  of  the  other  was  Iktle 
more  than  3  forty-years.  Besides,  if  this  me- 
thod of  arguing  is  to  take  place,  there  would  be 
no  end  of  altering  the  measures  of  antiquity. 
Xenophon  makes  it  from  Thapsacus  to  the 
place  of  battle  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ten  stadia,  which,  with  the  five  hundred  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  makes  the  distance  from 
Thapsacus  to  Babylon  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  stadia.  But  in  Aristotle's  time, 
i.  e.  at  Alexander's  expedition,  about  seventy 


wtftirrmtr^f  a-sfi^ffiia;,  li;  riTToifMHOvrwXlyevrivii. 

*««  ftvftmSms  a-rafiMr.^Whleh  Cannot  be  understood 
that  any  oae  had  aetnaHy  measured  the  contents  of  a 
degree ;  bat  only  that  they  bad  guessed  at  tbe  whole  by 
a  computation  or  reckontaf . 

•  Acad.  Royale,  anno  1694.  Pllny  calls  thta  andertak- 
lag  of  Eratosthenes,  Improbiim  annum :  but  adds,  Ve- 
rumlta  subtlU  argnmanutione  eompreheneum,  ut  pa* 
deat  noa  credere.    Book  11.  cap.  198. 

•  Aristotle  died  In  the  hundred  and  fourteenth  Olym< 
plad,  and  Eratosthenes  was  born  in  the  hundred  and 
tweaty-iixth. 


years  afWr  Xenophon  was  in  this  country,  it 
was  found  to  be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  ; 
so  that  the  stadium  must  be  increased  near 
one-fourth  in  this  space  of  time. 

It  is  very  unlucky  fer  M.  Belisle's  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  ancient  Greeks  never  made  use  of 
such  a  measure  as  the  pace,  or  had  any  such 
term  that  I  can  find :  all  their  measures  were 
by  the  foot,  and  by  such  componiions  of  it,  as 
are  very  well  known,  such  were  the  fsthom, 
six  feet;  plethrum,  one  hundred ;  and  stadium, 
six  hundred.  This  last  was  the  longest  mea- 
sure, and  therefore  they  always  compute  large' 
distances  by  it.  When  the  Greek  foot  was 
first  fixed,  is,  like  the*  beginning  of  most 
other  things,  1  believe,  qiiite  unknown ;  but  to 
be  sure,  a  great  many  centuries  before  the  times 
we  are  treating  oL  And  when  the  standard- 
measure  of  any  nation  is  once  fixed,  and  be- 
comes current,  it  is  not  only  needless,  but  ex- 
tremely difficult,  afterwards  to  alter  it.  Perhaps, 
nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  s 
people,  or  a  universal  change  of  custom  can 
efiect  this.  But  suppose,  for  argument's  sake, 
we  allow  that  the  Greeks  had  such  a  measure 
as  the  pace,  and  that  originally  this  pace  con- 
tained two  feet  and  a  half,  but  afterwards  was 
disused,  and  the  geometrical  pace,  that  of  five 
feet,  took  place :  yet  how  could  this  effisct  the 
stadium,  which  contained  six  hundred  of  such 
feet  as  the  pace  was  coinposed  of  1  As  the 
foot  was  the  foundation  of  both,  so  they  could 
have  no  influence  the  one  upon  the  other. 
Indeed,  had  the  stadium  been  composed  of  e 
determinate  number  of  paces,  as  tbe  Roman 
mile  was,  M.  Delisle's  argument  would  have 
had  some  show  of  reason  in  it,  some  probability 
to  support  it :  but  to  apply  two  sorts  of  paces, 
which  consisted  of  different  numbers  of  feet,  to 
the  stadium  which  consisted  of  a  determinate 
number  of  feet  of  the  same  length,  is  such  an 
impropriety,  as  I  am  surprised  so  sagacious  a 
person  as  M.  Delisle  most  assuredly  was, 
should  fall  into. 

But  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  difficulty 
stiU  remains.  If  Xenophon's  measures  are 
applied  to  the  true  distances,  determined,  by 
astronomy,  they  will  be  found  double  :  for  from 
Ephesus  to  the  gates  of  Syria,  is  made  to  be 
about  eight  thousand  stadia ;  whereas  its  real 
distance  is  not  ^ve  thousand.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  great  armies,  with  such  num- 
bers of  carriages  as  they  must  always  have  with 
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^m,  cannot  go  the  nearest  way ;  they  nnut 
obaenre  the  dispoeitton  of  moantaina  and  riven, 
and^call  at  towns  a  good  distance  from  the  di- 
rect road,  upon  the  account  of  provisions. 
This  was  nndonbtedly  the  case  of  the  army 
before  ns,  which,  if  joined  to  what  I  said  above 
about  their  Persian  guides,  may  give  a  tolerable 
account  why  the  distances  are  so  magnified  in 
their  march  from  Ephesus  to  Babylon.  But 
in  their  return  the  case  is  veiy  different:  at 
this  time  they  reckoned  for  themselves,  and  if 
we  take  the  distance  from  Opis  (near  which 
Bagdat  now  stands)  to  their  passing  the  Eu- 
phrates below  Ertzrum,  we  shall  find,  allowing 
for  their  course  westward  along  the  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  I  say  we  shall  find  it  correspond 
pretty  near  with  the  astronomical  observations. 
Whereabouts  they  passed  the  Euphrates^  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  aay  ;  but  we  have  seen 
above,  that  it  must  be  considerably  to  the  west 
of  Ertzrum,  below  the  junction  of  its  ^  two 
branches ;  for  had  they  passed  two  rivers  by 
the  name  of  Euphrates,  Xenophon  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  notice  of  it  Indeed  he  says 
the  springs  of  this  river  were  not  fiur  off;  but 
he  speaks  not  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  w 
^r^rm  is  an  indetermidlLte  expression,  which 
does  not  at  all  fix  thtf  distance;  besides,  the 
river  was  so  deep,  that  it  reached  up  to  their 
middle,  which  is  veiy  considerable,  as  it  was  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  snow  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  consequently  could  be  supplied 
with  no  water  but  from  the  springs. 


1 1  cannot  pasi  wltboat  taking  notice  of  a  mistake  in 
Tournefort,  who  aajrs,  vol.  U.  let.  6.  that  one  of  tbeie 
brancbet  rnna  a  day*»  Journejr  to  the  aonth  of  Brtxnini, 
the  other  a  day  and  a  half,  or  two  dayK*  Journey  to  the 
north  of  It ;  whereat,  be  hae  told  ae  hnt  jaet  before, 
tbat  the  bridge  of  El^ah  b  bnt  about  aiz  miles  tnm 
Ertsrum.  It  ta  well  known  that.  In  the  East  great  die* 
tancee  are  meamired  by  days*  Journeya,  ■mall  ones  by 
houra :  it  it  therefore  probable,  that  In  diacouraing  aboat 
the  coantry,  he  waa  told  it  was  so  many  hoar'e  Jonr- 
ney,  which  he  pat  down  jMimef,  witboot  distlngaiahing 
it  fh>m  a  day's  journey.  Calmel  sayi,  that  Strabo  and 
PUny  differ  from  each  other  almost  in  every  thing  con- 
cerning the  Euphrates.  For  that  Pliny  represents  it  first 
running  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  west:  whereas 
Strabo  affirms  that  it  first  runs  west,  and  then  south. 
However,  upon  examination,  I  believe  they  will  be 
found  to  agree  exactly  ;  and  that  Calmet  has  mistaken 
Pliny's  meaning.  This  great  naturalist,  B.  v.  cap.  84. 
comparee  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Euphrates  to  two 
great  champions  contending  with  each  other ;  that  the 
mountain,  though  twelve  miles  broad.  Is  not  able  to 
atop  the  river;  bnt  however,  prevails  so  far,  as  not  to 
eufifer  It  to  have  Its  way,  but  diverts  it  to  the  south, 
whereas  bsibre  its  eearte  was  westward. 


From  the  Euphrates  they  proceeded  still 
north  for  three  days.  We  an  certain  that  their 
course  was  north,  because  our  author  informs 
us,  that  2y^ec  B«|pp(  harrUi  hmr  viz.  that  the 
north  wind  blew  full  in  their  laces,  in  so  fierce 
a  manner  as  to  scorch  and  benumb  the  men. 
Now  had  they  not  thought  themselves  under  a 
necessity  of  travelling  north,  they  would  ne- 
ver have  chose  to  face  so  terrible  a  wind  as 
this.  They  still  proceeded  one  day  farther ;  we 
must  naturally  conclude  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass:  and  then  put  them- 
selves under  the  conduct  of  the  bailiff  of  the 
village. 

And  here  we  meet  with  the 'greatest  difii- 
eulty  in  the  whole  book.  ^  Ertzrum  is  but 
five  days'  journey  from  the  Euxine :  and  the 
Greeks,  where  they  passed  the  Euphrates, 
could  not  be  much  farther  from  it  We  have 
seen  they  marched  to  the  northward  three  days 
fifteen  parasangs;  and  another  day,  the  dis- 
tance not  mentioned,  (suppose  ^"^9  parasangs) 
which  amount  to  above  sixty  miles;  so  that 
they  must  be  at  this  time  half  way  to  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Insomuch  that,  had  they 
kept  still  on  in  the  same  course,  they  must  in 
three  or  four  days  more  have  arrived  at  Cera- 
zunt,  Trebisond,  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 
But,  instead  of  this,  we  find  they  made  it  no 
leas  than  forty-five  days'  march,  and  several  of 
these  very  long  ones,  befon  they  came  to  Tre- 
bisond. This  is  very  surprising,  and  the  mora 
so,  when  we  consider,  that  from  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of  the  Caspian,  is 
not  more  than  thirteen  daya'  journey.  So  that 
these  wanderera  were  enclosed  between  the 
Euxine,  the  Caspian,  the  Euphrates,  and 
Mount  Caucasus:  and  how  they  could  make 
such  marches  for  forty-five  days  together,  in 
this  space,  is,  I  confess,  entirely  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

We  find  after  the  battle,  when  the  Greeks 
were  without  guides,  that  they  directed  them- 
selves 3  by  the  sun ;  and  Xenophon  in  his 
speech  to  the  army,  in  the  fiflh  book  plainly 
shows,  that  they  nndentood  their  compass  well 
enough  to  know  the  four  principal  points. 
How  therefore  they  could  be  so  prodigiously 
misled  is  very  strange.  However,  we  must 
remember,  that  in  after-times,  when  these 
parts  were  better  known,  Artavasdes,  the  king 

•Touraefort,  vol.  11.  let.  6. 
•  Page  908. 
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of  the  ooontry,  «biised  Antony  ^by 
iag  him*  We  mmt  oonuder  alio,  that  when 
the  Greeks  were  in  due  conntiy  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  winter ;  my  account  makes  it  Jana- 
aiy ;  and  that  these  coantries  are  at  this  time 
of  the  year  extremely  subject  to  fogs ;  so  that 
they  might  not  see  the  snn  for  several  days  to- 
gether :  and  consequently  the  old  bailifl^  like  a 
true  subject  to  the  king  of  Persia,  might  take 
such  an  opportunity  to  mislead-  them,  in  order 
to  distress  and  destroy  them.  It  is  highly  pro* 
bable  it  was  this  that  made  him  run  away,  and 
leave  his  son  behind  him :  ^  for  had  he  done 
his  duty;  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would 
have  left  his  son  in  such  drcumstanoes.  He 
might  have  some  ambition  in  him,  though  his 
estate  was  low :  though  he  was  but  the  supe- 
rior of  a  3  Troglodyte  village,  yet  he  might 
hope  that  the  sacrificing  of  a  son  might  raise 
him  to  the  govq^ nment  of  a  province :  as  vre  see 
great  numbers  of  garreteers  among  us,  who 
think  themselves  qualified  to  be  at  least  minis- 
ters of  state. 

After  the  Greeks  had  lost  (heir  guide,  they 
marched  seven  days  thirty-five  parasangs*  and 
arrived  at  the  Phasis.  This-  M.  Delisle  strives 
"^to   prove  is   the  Arazee.    But  by  what  is 


1  B.  xi.p.  534.  Wbere  be  layi  he  led  bim  round 
about  more  than  double  the  direct  way,  i«-oi  nn  irx«ei>  i} 

StirXutrtuv  rtif  iv^iimt^ftk  6^ fir,  xai  sve^iOv,  x«}  kvsXO' 

•  That  Ut  had  be  condaeted  tbem  to  towns  where 
tbey  could  get  proviflions.  But  inntead  of  this,  be  carri- 
ed tbem  into  desolate  countries,  where  he  concluded 
tbey  must  of  conne  be  etarred ;  where  the  first  people 
tliey  could  meet  with  were  the  Taoehtane  and  Ghaly- 
bians,  wbo  kept  all  their  provWojia  la  such  fitetaeeMa, 
aa  the  bailiff  might  imagine  it  waa  impoeeible  for  tbem 
to  force.  And  indeed  be  wat  not  much  mistaken  in  hie 
aim ;  for  had  they  not  with  great  courage,  and  no  small 
address,  stormed  theTaochian  mountain,!!  is  more  than 
probable  tbey  had  every  one  perished  with  hunger. 

*  Tbe  villages  of  this  country  do  retain  the  same  form 
to  this  day.  Gimelli,  P.  t.  b.  3.  c.  3.  tells  us,  *'  He  was 
In  dispute  with  himself,  whether  to  call  the  houses 
caves  or  atables,  for  tbey  are  dug  out  of  the  earth ;  that 
tbe  rooft  are  upon  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  that  tbe  men  and  beasts  lodge  together  in  them." 

«  The  main  of  bis  argument  consists  in  this,  that  Con- 
suntine  Porphyrogonetea  says,  that  tbe  Phasis  runs 
near  Theodosipolis,  that  it  parted  his  empire  from 
Iberia,  and  was  likewise  called  Erax.  Now  Theodosi- 
polis stood  near  the  place  where  Ertzrum  now  stands ; 
aad  therefore  if  the  Colchian  Phasis  rises  somewhere 
in  this  country,  and  flows  north,  it  would  run  as  near 
that  city  as  the  Araxes  could  do,  and  would  naturally 
serve  as  a  bonndary  between  Iberia  and  the  Greek  em- 
pire. As  to  the  name,  it  proves  very  little ;  for  as  arat 
signifles  a  rapid  stream,  tbe  Persians  applied  it  te  a 
great  many  riven. 


said  above,  it  is  qoito  impvobable  diey  ooold 
deviate  so  far  to  the  east.  And  to  suppose 
they  came  to  the  Araxes,  after  they  had  pass- 
ed the  Euphrates,  is  still  more  unlikely ;  be- 
cause these  two  rivers  rise  out  of  the  same 
mountain,  about  ^  six  miles  distant  from  each 
other ;  the  Euphrates  rans  west,  and  the  Anxee 
east,  and  then  south-easL  Now,  as  the  Greefca 
had  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  travelled  north- 
ward four  days,  they  must  have  left  the  Araxea 
so  fttf  behind  them,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  they 
could  ever  come  back  again  to  it.  I  would  ra- 
ther for  the  present,  till  this  country  is  better 
discovered,  suppose  it  to  be  the  noted  CoIchiaD 
Phasis*  Stiabo  affirms,  that  this  river  has  ito 
source  in  Armenia,  *  ^dric  ftiytu  ^or^fot  if  'A^ 
fitmUc  tot  a^of  tx»'  Diouystus  the  geographer 
says, 


-#£rir 


So  that  the  ancients,  who  knew  these  countries 
much  belter  than  we  do,  gave  the  Phasis  a  very 
different  rise  to  what  is  assigned  to  it  by  the 
modems,  placing  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  probably,  by  what  they  say  of  ito 
long  course,  not  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  fountains  of  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes, 
especially  as  Dionysius  calls  it,  the  Arme- 
nian mountain,  out  of  which  the  Euphrates 
rises. 

This  will  appear  still  the  more  probable,  if 
we  seriously  attend  to  what  Moses  says  in  his 
description  of  Paradise,  Gen.  ii.  t.  10,  dec. 
where  he  informs  us,  that  a  river  proceeded  out 
of  Ngeden  to  water  the  garden ;  and  there  DBTD* 
in  that  place,  i.  e.  in  the  garden,  it  was  divided 
and  became  into  four  heads  O^tSTK*^  Capita,  as 
the  Latin  accurately  express  it  The  name 
of  the  first  Phisun,  which  encompasses  the 
whole  country  of  7  Khoilh  (for  so  it  is  vrritten  in 
the  original,  or  perhaps  Kloilkh,}  where  there  is 


•  Pliny,  Book  vi.  cap.  9.  says,  **  Araxes  eodem  monte 
oritur,  quo  Eopbrates  vi.  mill,  paasuum  tntervallo  :*' 
which  Is  confirmed  in  some  measure  by  Tournefbrt, 
wbo  tells  us,  vol.  11. 1.  7.  that  tbe  Araxes  runs  by  As- 
saneala,  which  is  but  six  hours  flrom  Ertxrum. 

•  B.  X.  p.  496.  and  again  B.  x1.  p.  539.  he  says, 

i\  e«t^i( ytiv  xai  Aixop. 

•  I  can  find  nothing  to  convince  me  that  tbe  Hebrews 
ever  used  the )  as  a  consonant.  Tbe  ^  pronounced  soft, 
as  some  European  nations  do  at  present,  supplied  the 
place  of  «.  Thus  pp  S^lTl  Thubml  Cain,  is  Vulcan ; 
y^t^  9k9bn£,  is  sevea,  and  tbe  Uks.    Tbe  )  is,  I  Im- 
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gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  countiy  ia  good ; 
there  ia  alio  the  nVl3  and  the  atone  anv*  AU 
which  particulars,  tIz.  the  name  of  the  river, 
for  Phisan  and  Phasit  are  very  near  the  same, 
the  name  of  the  coontry,  and  the  prodacta  of 
it,  do  plainly  point  out  the  Colchian  Phaais,  we 
are  now  treating  of.  The  ancients  are  so  full 
of  the  Colchian  gold,  that  it  would  be  endless 
to  quote  all  they  say  upon  this  subject.  The 
bare  mentioning  the  Argonautic  expedition 
(whether  real  or  fictitious)  will  be  sufficient  to 
persuade  any  one  that  Colchis  was  formerly 
noted  for  the  best  gold.  What  Pliny  ^says 
of  it  may  convince  us,  that  the  character  Moses 
gives  of  it  is  just,  where  he  tells  us  that  the 
gold  of  that  country  is  good.  As  to  the  rhl^ 
it  is  supposed  by  the  most  learned  writers,  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  signify  Crystal,  and 
X:3tVff  Emeralds ;  both  which  the  ancients  make 
Scythia,  the  country  about  Phasis,  famous  for. 
Solinus  3  informs  us  that  though  crystal  was 
the  produce  of  several  parte  of  Europe,  and 
some  places  in  Asia,  yet  that  of  Scythia  was 
the  most  valuable.  And  Pliny  mentions  the 
emeralds  of  8c3rthia  in  such  strong  terms,  that 
I  must  beg  leave  to  transcribe  his  words,  it  not 
being  an  easy  matter  to  translate  them,  ^  «  No- 
bilissimi  Scythiei,  ab  ea  gente,  in  qua  reperiun- 
tur,  appellati :  nuUis  major  austeritas,  nee  min- 
ua  vitii :  et  quantum  Smaragdi  a  ceteris  gem- 
iiiia  distant,  tantum  Scythiei  e  ceteris  Smarag- 
dia." 

It  may  be  objected  against  what  I  have  here 
said,  that  it  is  entirely  improbable  four  rivers 
ehould  have  the  same  source,  and  that  accord- 
ingly these  four,  which  I  suppose  the  rivers  of 
Paradise,  namely  the  Phasis,  the  Aras,  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Phrat,  have  their  sources  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  one  another.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  the  time  Moses  speaks  of 
waa  before  the  flood,  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  pre- 
eent :  For  that  the  universal  deluge  wrought 
prodigious  changes  in  the  outward  parts  of  this 
globe,  I  think,  is  manifest  from  the  very  ruin- 
ous appearance  of  mountains,  the  unequal  die- 


ajffne,  the  loow,  the  o  or  «  of  the  East,  and  Is  always 
ossd  as  a  vowel, 
t  B.  zxxlli.  c.  3. 

•  C.  TV.  speaking  of  Scythia,  **lftlc  et  eryfUIIus, 
qneni  licet  pars  major  BuroptB  et  partieala  Asi«  sob- 
nhiistrat,  pretfosMmantaiiien  Scythia  edit.** 

•  B.  zzzvH.  e.  5. 


position  of  their  parts,  (I  mean  the  beavieat 
bodies  mixed  with  and  often  placed  above  the 
lightest)  and  sea-shells  found  in  great  quantities, 
and  surprising  varieties  upon  some  of  the  high* 
est  of  them.  Should  I  attempt  to  explain  the 
cause  and  manner  of  these  alterations,  or  to 
write  a  geographical  dissertation  upon  the  an* 
tediluvian  earth,  what  &te  could  I  expect,  when 
so  many  great  men  have  handled  thia  subject 
with  so  little  success. 

I  am  sensible  the  current  of  learned  men  is 
against  me,  who  almost  all  agf^ee  that  Paradise 
waa  situated  about  the  place  where  Babylon 
afterwards  stood ;  that  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates met  near  that  place,  and  afterwards  part 
again :  one,  therefore,  that  the  heada  mentioned 
by  Moses,  are  those  two  partings,  making  four 
divisions  ;  the  two  upper  being  Hiddekil  and 
Phrmt,  the  two  lower  Phison  and  Gihon.  But 
with  due  submission  to  those  great  namea,  who 
have  espoused  thia  opinion,  I  believe  it  ia 
founded  upon  a  ^  ihistake :  for  that  the  Euph- 


*  The  original  of  this  mistake  seems  to  have  come 
from  Pliny,  who  says  that  the  Euphrates  is  divided: 
(vide  p.  30.)  that  one  branch  falls  into  the  Tigris  at  Se- 
lettcla,  the  other  mns  through  Babylon,  and  Is  lost  in  the 
bogs.  However,  in  another  place  he  informs  us,  that 
this  part  of  the  rirer  which  runs  through  Selencia  was 
an  artificial  canal.  Book  rl.  cap.  S8.  he  calls  it  Fosa, 
and  tells  us  who  It  was  that  made  it.  This  was  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  Nahar  Malcha,  the  KlDg*S 
Rirer.  Straho  tells  us  the  land  was  so  roUen,  that  the 
canals  which  circulated  the  water  were  very  subject  to 
fill  up,  so  that  Alexander  caused  new  ones  to  be  made. 
At  the  Junction  of  one  of  these  with  the  Tigris,  SeTen- 
cia  was  built.  Trajan  and  Sevefus  afterwards  clean> 
sed  this  canal  for  the  passnge'  of  their  fleets  to  the 
Tigris.  AmmianuB  Marcelllnus,  lib.  xxlv.  cap.  6.  says, 
id.  (viz.**Flunien  Reeium,  (which  be  also  calls  fossile 
flumen,)  antehac  Trajanui,  posteaque  Severus,  egesto 
solo,  fordirl  In  modum  cannlis  amplisslml  studio  cnra- 
▼erat  summo,  ut  aquis  Illuc  ab  Eupbrate  transfusls, 
nares  ad  Tigrldem  commlgrarent.'*  Notwithstanding 
which,  when  Julian  the  Apostate  came  hither,  he  was 
forced  to  cleanse  it.  Zosimus  indeed  says  (B.  iii.)  the 
King's  River  had  water  in  it.  but  not  enough  to  carry 
the  emperor's  fleet  without  being  cleansed :  whereas 
Amm.  Marcell.  positively  afllrms  that  it  was  quite  dry; 
all  which  plainly  proves  that  this  was  not  the  natural 
course  of  the  river.  Rau  wolf  and  Herbert  both  aflirm 
that  these  two  rivers  meet  a  little  below  Babylon ;  but 
as  they  took  it  upon  trust  we  most  believe  Tavernier, 
who  was  an  eye-witness.  Besides,  did  the  rivers  Join  so 
near  Bagdat,  why  do  they  complain  of  selling  their  boats 
for  a  trifle  at  Elago  7  They  might  carry  them  to  Bogdat, 
and  have  as  good  a  market  for  them  as  any  in  the  East. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  canals  are  choked  up,  and  there 
is  no  getting  thither  in  a  boat,  but  by  going  above  eight 
hundred  miles  roand  about. 
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Tfttet  and  Tigm  do  not  meet  together  till  a  [ 
great  many  hundred  miles  below  Babylon  ;  ■ 
nay,  it  is  positively  affirmed  by  the  ancients,  I 
that  originally  they  did  ndt  meet  at  all,  but  had 
their  channels  distinct  quite  to  the  sea;  and 
that  the  ^  inhabitants  of  the  country  by  stop- 
ping up  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  water  their 
lands,  diverted  its  course,  and  turned  it  into 
thd  Tigris.  In  this  manner  were  the  Rhine 
and  the  Maese  joined  together  by  an  earth- 
quake in  latter  times ;  Tavernier,  who  himself 
sailed  down  the  Tigris,  rtakes  the  present 
2  junction  of  these  two  rivers,  to  be  at  Gomo, 
at  the  distanco  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
leagues,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
from  Bagdat,  only  fifteen  leagues  from  Balsora. 
Indeed,  Delia  Valle,  and  the  East  India  Pilot, 
make  the  river  to  part  again,  and  fall  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  by  two  mouths ;  but  then  who- 
ever considers  the  situation  of  the  country,  that 
it  is  near  the  sea,  and  marshy,  that  the  river  is 
three  or  four  miles  broad,  and  that  it  OTerflows 
the  adjacent  country  every  year,  will  think  it  a 
very  improper  place  to  make  a  garden  of,  for 
the  entertainment  and  delight  of  man  in  his 
state  of  innocence.  Moses,  indeed,  says,  that 
this  garden  was  in  the  east  from  the  place  he 
wrote  in,  that  is,  from  Arabia  Petrsa ;  but 
this  will  prove  nothing  at  all,  because  the 
Hebrews  took  no  notice  of  the  intermediate 
points ;  so  that  when  a  place  lay  any  where  to- 
wards the  east,  they  said  it  was  situated  DIDO 
in  the  east ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  say, 
that  Riga,  Revel,  and  Petersburg,  are  in  the 
east  country.  Job  says,  that  «<  Gold  cometh 
out  of  the  north ;"  meaning,  without  doubt, 
the  gold  of  the  Phasis;  but  then  we  must 
consider,  that  Job  lived  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther east,  than  where  Moses  wrote,  bordering 
upon  the  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans,  and  con- 
sequently would  have  the  Colchians  near  full 
north. 

But  to  return  from  this  long,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  tedious  digression  :  The  Greeks,  after 
they  had  passed  the  Phasis,  wandered  into 
countries,  of  which  there  are  but  few  marks  at 
present  to  know  them  by.    There  is,  indeed. 


Pliny,  B.  vi.  e.  S7.  '*  Inter  duorum  amnlum  oati» 
ixv.  mill,  panunm  tattre,  aut  (at  alii  trodunt  vii.)  mill, 
itruquo  navigabili:  led  longo  tempore  Eiiphratem  prs' 
claaere  Orcheni  et  sccola  agros  rigantes :  nee  nisi 
PaBiiigri  defertur  in  mare.*' 
*  Book  ii.  c.  8. 


a  province  of  Georgia,  called  Taocbtr.  which, 
as  it  has  a  plain  resemblance  to  the  Taochians, 
and  as  the  Greeks,  must  be  in  these  parts,  it 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  formerly  inha- 
bited by  this  people.  Who  the  Chalybians 
were,  or  where  they  lived,  I  can  find  nothing 
remaining.  What  Mr  Hutchinson  ^quotn 
from  Strabo,  that  XatA/Aioi  Xax»Ctr  to  yr»xauir 
i^/M^crroj  is  plainly  meant  of  the  Chalybians, 
in  the  next  book,  who,  as  Mr  Hutchinson  him- 
self allows,  were  very  difierent  both  in  country 
and  manners,  from  the  people  the  Greeks  had 
to  deal  with  in  this  place. 

After  this  they  came  to  the  river  Harpasus. 
I  do  allow  with  Delisle,  that  there  is  a  river  of 
this  name  in  this  country,  which  Toumefort 
calls  ^Arpagi,  and  makes  to  faW  into  the 
Araxes ;  but  how  to  bring  'the  Greeks  hither, 
and  whereto  assign  them  the  long  marches  they 
had  before  performed,  is,  I  confess,  quite  above 
my  sphere.  To  do  any  thing  tolerable  in  this 
particular,  we  must  wait  till  this  country  is  per- 
fectly discovered ;  and  whenever  there  shall  be 
a  complete  map  of  it  exhibited  to  the  worid, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  then  the  learned 
will  be  able  to  lay  down  the  march  of  this  army 
with  some  accuracy.  The  next  people  the 
Greeks  met  with  in  their  progress,  were  the 
Scythians ;  probably  the  same  with  those  Scy- 
thians, ^  whom  Diodorus  places  in  this  country. 
From  hence  they  came  to  a  city  called  Gym- 
nias ;  of  which  I  can  meet  with  nothing,  but 
that  the  same  is  called  Gymnasia  by  Diodorus. 
At  this  place  they  were  furnished  with  a  guide, 
who  was  more  just  to  them  than  the  bailiff 
had  l>een  :  for  in  five  days  ^  he  conducted  them 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  from  whence  they 
could  plainly  discern  the  sea.  A  sight  they 
had  long  desired  !  In  a  short  time  aflcr  this, 
they  arrived  at  7  Trebisond  a  Greek  city  ;  and 
keeping  near  the  sea-shore,  marched,  all  that 
were  able,  to  Cotyora. 


•  Diisert.  p.  xiv. 

«  So  that  Mr  Hntebinson  had  no  oeeaalon  to  correct 
Diodorus. 

»  B.  11.  C.  43.  Ti  f»\t  ov»  a-f  Stov  (ac.  XitvJ«i)  9r»f»  rhv 
'Aftt^KV  wtTufthv  iKiyt  BurilKivv  wmvriKZt  "«•  '•>  ^n* 

•  Diodorus  Siculus  aaya  fifteen  days :  but  in  this,  and 
several  other  particulars,  heditTerssomach  f^om  Xeno- 
phon,  that  I  suspect,  in  drawing  up  the  account  of  this 
expedition,  be  made  use  of  some  other  author. 

1 1  take  no  notice  of  the  plaoea  they  couched  at,  be- 
cause Mr  Spelmsn's  notes  are  asfUII  as  can  be  desired 
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And  here  Xenophon  patf  an  end  to  his  jonr 
ney  ;  making  this  the  conclusion  of  the  K«ttu- 
A*jris  (Retreat,)  as  the  place  of  hattle  was  of 
the  'Afo^v-iff  (Expedition).  The  reason  of  this 
is,  because  they  afterwards  sailed  much  the 
greatest  part  of  their  wsy  to  Greece. 

Xenophon  himself  says  that  from  the  field 
of  battle,  in  Babylonia,  to  Cotyora,  they  made 
eight  months ;  and  in  the  conclusion  he  informi 
us,  that  the  whole  expedition  and  retreat  took 
up  fifteen  months.  Now  whoerer  will  be  at  the 
psini  to  compute  the  marches  and  halts  from 
8ardes  to  the  battle,  will  find  them  to  amount 
to  exactly  six  months  ;  but  as  Xenophon  be- 
gins the  expedition  from  Ephesus,  we  should 
reckon  the  time  from  the  same  place.  There- 
fore, allowing  something  for  their  march  to, 
and  stay  at  Sardes ;  their  1  consulting,  and 
passing  the  Cilician  mountains;  their'  itay 
and  quarrel  at  Carmande ;  and  the  '  affair  of 
Orontas,  (where  the  soothsayer's  ten  days 
plainly  show  the  time  not  accounted  for:)  I 
say,  allowing  for  these,  as  Xenophon  has  said 
nothing  about  their  continuance,  we  cannot 
think  a  month  too  long  a  time  for  them  all : 
which  will  make  just  fifteen  months  from  their 
departure  from  Epheius  to  their  arrival  at 
^  Cotyora.  Our  author  placing  this  account  at 
the  end  of  his  book,  has  induced  all  the  learned 
men,  I  can  meet  with,  to  suppose,  that  the 
whole  of  their  transactions,  from  their  first 
setting  out,  to  their  joining  of  Thimbron,  took 
up  no  more  than  fifteen  months.  This  has 
introduced  utill  a  worse  mistake,  by  miiplaeing 
the  year  of  the  expedition  in  all  the  chronolo- 
gical tables.  Diodorus  Siculus  places  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  last  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olym- 
piad ;  and  Thimbron's  passing  over  into  Asia, 
to  make  war  upon  Tissaphernes,  in  the  first  of 
the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  and  all  have  follow- 
ed him,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  without  ex- 
amining into  the  affair.  However  it  is  most 
certain,  that  from  their  departure  under  Cyrus, 
to   their  junction  with  Thimbron,  was  very 


«  Page  173.  •  Page  m«  •  Pa^s  184. 

«  What  pud  tbis  bejrond  all  dlspate,  art  tbfl  dit- 
tnnces.  wbleti  are  oaly  comfMited  to  Ooljrora :  for  from 
Ephesofl  to  the  bstlto  are  one  mttllon  six  thooesnd  and 
fifty,  and  from  the  bsttle  to  Ootyera  one  million  eight 
thousand  •is  hnndred  ttadta.  In  all  three  million  fbur 
thOQMiml  sli  httndrtd  and  fifty,  the  whole  som  men- 
tioned by  Xenophoa  at  the  end  of  the  book,  wltboat 
taking  any  notice  of  their  tmvels  after  they  left  Co- 
tyora. 

S4 


near  if  not  quite  two  full  years;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  year  of  the  expedition  ought 
to  be  fixed  in  the  third  of  the  ninety-fourth 
Olympiad,  and  this  will  account  for  the  chasm 
or  non-action  which  Mr  Spelman  has  ^  dis- 
covered in  Diodorus,  tba|  year.  In  order  to 
make  out  what  I  advance,  1  reckon  up  the  time 
thus;  namely, 

Months, 

From  Ephesus  to  the  battle, 7 

From  the  battle  to  Cotyora, 8 

From  their  arrival  at  Cotyora,  to  their  join- 
ing Seuthes,  (upon  a  moderate  computa- 
tion,)   6 

Serve  under  Seuthes, 2 

From  their  leaving  Seuthes,  to  their  joining 
Thimbron,  must  be  near 2 

25 

The  two  months  they  served  under  Seuthes, 
were  in  the  middle  of  winter  (suppose  Decem- 
ber and  January),  which  is  the  only  mention 
of  the  season  of  the  year  in  the  whole  book. 
From  thence  we  gather,  that  the  battle  was 
fought  about  the  latter  end  of  September ;  that 
they  were  in  the  snowi  of  Armenia  about  the 
beginning  of  Janaary,  came  to  Trebisond  to- 
wards the  end  of  February,  and  arrived  at  Co- 
tyora about  the  beginning  of  June.  They  set 
out  from  hence  towards  the  latter  end  of  July, 
joined  Seuthes  at  the  end  of  November,  and 
were  incorporated  with  the  troops  under  Thim- 
bron, the  March  following,  two  full  years  from 
their  first  departure  from  Ephesus,  to  serve 
under  Cyrus.  The  Greeks,  it  is  well  known, 
began  their  year  from  the  <^  summer  sobtice. 
Therefore,  aa  this  army  returned  when  Thim- 
bron passed  over  into  Asia,  (as  is  plain  from 
Xenophon)  that  Is,  In  the  spring  of  tiie  first  of 
the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad;  so  it  is  apparent, 
that  Cyrus  mustered  his  forces,  and  departed 
from  Sardes  in  the  spring  .of  the  third  of  the 
ninety-fourth  Olympiad ;  which  was  two  years 
before  their  junction  with  the  Lacedemonian 
general.  Archbishop  Usher  plainly  saw  some 
difficulty  in  this  particular ;  for,  in  repeating 
Xenophon's  words,  where  he  tells  us,  they 
were  eight  months  from  the  battle  to  Cotyora, 
this  leamod  prelate  says,  ?  <«  h  ought  to  be  five. 


i  f  ntrodaetioo,  p.  vili. 

•  That  is,  the  trat  mooth  after  the  nmmer  ■olstlee. 

« *'  Cotyora  venemnt  octo  (vel  qulnqne  potios  ut  6o- 

rles  RistoriiR  postnlars  vldetur)  post  pugnara  measibns.** 
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«8  the  courae  of  the  historj  afterwards  re- 
quires ;"  meaning,  without  doabt,  that  out  of 
the  fifteen  months  mentioned  bj  Xenophon, 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  some  lime  ought  to  be 
allowed  for  their  joining  the  Laoedsmonians. 
But,  with  all  doe  respect  be  it  spoken,  three 
months  is  not  sufficient  for  this  by  a  great  deal ; 
for  instance,  they  staid  at  Cotyora  forty-five  days, 
«n4  eerved  under  Seuthes  two  months,  besides 
a  very  considerable  train  of  actions  both  before 
and  after ;  all  of  which  together  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  my  computation,  take  u^  much  less 
thap  ten  months.  But  further,  if  we  collect 
the  days  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  their  arri- 
Tal  at  Cotyora,  as  they  lie  scattered  in  Xeno- 
phon, we  shall  find  more  than  seven  months 
accouuted  for,  besides  two  or  three  places 
where  time  is  not  strictly  mentioned ;  which 
plainly  shows  that  no  error  can  be  crept  into 
the  text ;  but  that  eight  months  was  the  time 
they  spent  in  this  march. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  battle  was  fought 
in  the  fourth  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad ; 
but  then  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  where- 
as, Diodorus  affirms,  that  Gyrus  ^  hired  his 
mercenaries,  sent  to  the  Lacedemonians  for 
assistance,  mustered  his  army  at  Sardes,  and 
began  his  march  this  same  year ;  (^  supposing, 
without  doubt,  that  they  spent  but  fifteen 
months  in  the  whole  of  their  travels)  all  which, 
as  I  think,  I  have  proved  beyond  all  contradic- 
tion, ought  to  be  placed  in  the  third  of  the 
ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  Micion  being  archon 
of  Athens. 

At  Cotyora  they  took  shipping,  and  sailed 
to  |Iarmene,  a  port  near  Sinope ;  and  from 
thence  to  Heracles.  In  this  second  trip,  Xeno- 
phon informs  us,  that  they  saw  the  mouths  of 
several  rivers;  first,  that  of  the  Thermodon, 
then  of  the  Halys,  and,  after  this,  that  of  the 
Parthenius ;  whereas  it  is  most  certain,  that 
the  Thermodon  and  Halys  are  a  great  way  on 
the  other  aide  of  Sinope,  and  consequent^, 
Xenophon  must  have  seen  the  mouths  of  them 
in  the  former  run,  that  is,  from  Cotyora  to 


>  Uslier  copies  Dlodorua  in  all  these  particulars,  and 
yet  afterwards  myt. "  commtm  pagna  est  sab  inltinn 
AnnI  4.  Olympladia  xclv.** 

•  He  nppoees  that  Ctths.  having  spent  the  summer 
and  winter  in  preparing  (br  the  expedition,  eet  oat  in 
the  spring  of  the  fburth  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad, 
and  that  the  Greeks  returned  late  in  the  sprtag  follow- 
taf. 


Harmene.  This  will  render  what  I  hinted  at 
above  very  probable,  viz.  that  our  author  kept 
no  regular  journal  of  this  expedition  ;  for,  if  he 
had,  where  could  he  have  more  leisure  to  write 
than  on  board,  where  he  could  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  there  being  pilots  to  steer  the  course, 
and  sailors  to  manage  the  ships  1 

It  is  evident,  from  the  digression  in  the  fifth 
book  3  about  Diana's  ofiering,  that  our  author 
did  not  write  ^  this  history  in  its  present  form, 
till  several  years  after  his  return  from  the  Ex- 
pedition :  for  he  there  mi^es  mention  of  his 
sons  going  a-hunting ;  whereas  it  is  pretty 
plain,  that  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  ^  he 
had  no  children.  He  staid  in  Asia  with  the 
troops,  till  Agesilaus  was  recalled,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Charonea  he  retired  to  Scilus, 
This  battle  was  fought  in  the  second  of  the 
ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  near  five  years  after 
his  return  from  the  expedition.  In  this  inter- 
val he  married,  and  had  two  sons ;  and  when 
these  were  grown  up,  which  we  must  suppose 
would  take  up  about  twenty  years,  ^  he  wrote 
this  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Greeks, 


•  PageSST. 

•  This  work  came  out  under  the  name  of  ThemlatO' 
genet  of  Syracuse ;  and  Xenophon  himself  refers  to  it 
under  this  title  in  the  second  book  of  his  history.  But 
the  world  was  soon  convinced  who  was  the  true  author; 
for  there  are  not  only  several  passages  in  It  which  Xeno- 
phon himself  alone  could  know,  but  it  Is  likewise  pen- 
ned with  so  much  harmony  and  sweetness,  as  could  flow 
from  no  other  than  the  Attic  Bee.  Indeed  It  ia  the  opin- 
ion of  some  learned  men,  that  Themistogenes  did 
write  an  account  of  the  expedition,  which  Xenophon 
refers  to,  as  above ;  but  that  he  afterwards  wrote  one 
himself,  which  is  the  work  we  have  now  extant.  How- 
ever, we  ahall  find  this  very  unlikely,  whon  we  reflect 
that  our'Av«e«ric  was  wrote  wbUe  Xenophon  lived  In 
ease  and  peace  at  Scllus,  and  his  sons  were  alive; 
whereas  his  Greek  history  was  not  drawn  up  till  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinea ;  when  Scilns  was  destroyed, 
Xenophon  removed  to  Ooriath,  and  one  of  his  sons 
slain ;  so  that  Bcilus  was  destroyed  some  time  before 
this  battle,  and  the  expedition  must  be  written  before 
the  Greek  History. 

» See  Book  vii. 

•  It  Is  probable  he  wrote  this  history  to  vindicate  bis 
honour,  and  pnblisbed  it  under  another  name  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  vanity.  There  were  other  accounts, 
it  is  likely,  of  this  expedlUon,  which  either  blamed  his 
conduct,  or  were  silent  as  to  ita  merit.  What  confirms 
me  in  this  opinion.  Is  the  relation  which  Diodoms  Sica- 
Iqs  gives  of  the  same  transactions,  whleh  not  only  va- 
ries tircm  Xenophon  in  abundance  of  partlculani,  hot 
never  mentions  his  name  where  he  most  deserves  H, 
vis.  in  conducting  the  most  memorable  retreat  that  ev- 
er was  performed  in  any  period  of  time.  This  be  attri- 
butes to  Chelrisophus,  by  saying  that  be  was  ebosen 
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in  Upper  Amau     So  that  if  Mme  tri^ld  nufc- 

ton  h«Te  flipped  his  mMBory,  it  is  not  at  all  to 

'  be  wonderad  at,  ainee  it  was  panaad  so  many 

yeais  after  tbe  a&ira  it  aMnlions  wsn  trans- 


And  hers  I  cannot  liMbear  to  expvess  aome 
doabt,  coneeming  our  author's  age  at  the  time 
we  are  treating  oC  Piogenes  Laerttus,  affirms 
that  he  died  in  the  first  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifUi  Olympiad ;  and  Lucian,  that  he  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.  &o,  when 
he  accompanied  Cyrus  into  Ana,  he  must  be 
at  least  fifty-one:  which  to  me  seems  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  account  he  gives  us  of 
himself*  When  their  commanders  were  all 
destroyed,  the  Greeks  were  under  great  anxiety, 
as  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  army,  and  all 
their  best  officers  murdered.  Tbe  army  was 
so  dispirited,  that  no  one  seemed  to  take  any 
qare  for  its  preservation.  Xenophon,  revolv- 
ing these  things  in  his  mind,  says  to  himself, 
1  M  Do  I  stay  for  the  arrival  of  a  general  from 
Greece  to  take  the  command  upon  him  ?  Or 
do  I  wait  for  yean  to  accomplish  myself  1 
But  I  shall  in  vain  hope  to  grow  older,  if  I 
this  day  surrender  myself  up  to  the  enemy." 
He  therefore  immediately  calls  up  the  captains 
who  had  served  under  his  friend  Proxenus,  and 
proposes  the  election  of  officers  in  the  room  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death ;  and  concludes 
his  speech  with  saying,  that  if  they  should 
choose  him  for  their  commander,  he  would 
not  excuse  himself  by  reason  of  his  age.  These 
two  passages,  compared  with  Phalinus  calling 
him  boy  'in  the  second  book,  and  his  taking 
notice  of  himself  frequently  as  the  youngest 
officer,  do  almost  prevail  upon  me  to  think, 
that  he  was  no  more  than  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age ;  his  beard  not  fully 
grown,  and  therefore  he  might  with  some  pro- 
priety be  called  boy.  Proxenus  was  but  thirty 
when  put  to  death,  and  consequently  we  must 
suppose  Xenophon  to  be  less,  when  he  talks 
of  excusing  his  age  to  the  officers  who  served 


roocrsi,  B.  xiv.e.  5.  The  onljrtlme  lean  find  be  bm 
tkMM  Zenopbon*s  name,  is  bis  warring  acainst  Um  Tbia> 
dsDi.    B.  zlv.  e.  9. 

t^Mivriv  fit  iroXf/t<«i(,wbere  It  !■  plain  by '«««^i6«T«ee(, 
that  he  looked  apoa  himself  as  loo  yooaf  to  command. 
•PsfsSOl. 


under  ProKenbs ;  else  what  he  said  must  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  banter  upon  the  y  eavs  of 
his  friend,  and  upon  tlw  men  who  served  under 
such  a  boy.  U  m^  be  answered  that  as  thfi 
Athenians  never  pressed  men  into  their  armies, 
whawere  abovo  tlie  age  of  for^,  ao  Xen<^phon 
night  say  he  would  not  velVise  the  command 
by  pleading  this  custom :  but  this  will  be  found 
to  square  but  veiy  indiflerently  with  all  tbe 
other  particulats ;  f<nr  had  he  been  upwards  of 
fifty,  he  had  been  older  than  Clearchus,  3  whom 
all  the  rest  submitted  to  of  coune,  and  con- 
sequently can  never  be  supposed  to  be  the 
youngest  commander,  when  new  ones  were 
chosen.  Besides,  it  is  not  credible,  that  a  man 
would  go  volunteer  in  such  an  expedition  as  this, 
that  is,  to  march  one  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  into  an  enemy's  country,  and  then,  when 
a  command  was  offinred  him,  talk  of  refusing  it 
upon  the  account  of  his  advanced  age. '  And 
though  the  Athenians  did  exempt  meti  from 
forced  service  at  the  age  of  forty,  yet  this  was 
only  with  ifespect  to  the  common  soldiers; 
their  generals  were  not  thought  the  worse  for 
being  above  that  age.  I  think  I  may  leave  it 
to  all  the  world  to  judge,  whether  it  would  not 
be  ridiculous  in  any  general  to  talk  of  resigning 
upon  account  of  his  age  at  fifty-one,  especially 
when  he  was  affirming  upon  every  occasion, 
that  be  was  one  of  the  youngest  officers  in  the 
army. 

I  cannot  take  my  leave  without  pointing  out 
a  very  considerable  error  in  Arbuthnot's  tables, 
which  has  misled  Mr  Spelman  in  reducing  the 
Greek  to  the  English  measures  at  the  end  of 
the  book  ;  for  who  could  have  any  suspicion  of 
the  correctness  of  a  work,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  overlooked  by  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  Europe  1  These  tables  make  the 
Greek  foot  somewhat  larger  than  the  English 
foot:  the  pace  to  contain  five  feet  English, 
snd  yet  the  stadipm  to  contain  about  one  hun- 
dred paces,  four  feet  four  and  a  half  inches ; 
so  that  six  hundred  Greek  feet  are  not  equal 
to  five  hundred  and  five  English  feet ;  and  so 
the  fijjjtfi  which  contains  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  Grreek  feet,  is  made  equal  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  five  paces  five  feet,  that  is  four  thou- 


•  Page  908.  A«  tbe  oldeit  officer,  the  rest  being  with- 
oat  experience.  If  we  may  gnem  at  the  reet  by  the 
ages  of  thoee  mentioned,  they  most  all  be  yoang  men. 
Proxenus  was  but  thirty,  Aglae  and  Socratei  about 
ibrty,  when  put  to  death. 
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■and  and  thirty  English  leet  Thii  error  aiiMt 
from  computing  by  the  fathom,  instead  of  the 
pace ;  and  if  this  mistake  be  rectified  in  the 
next  edition,  the  tables  will  be  correct  for  any 
thing  I  know  at  prasent  to  the  contrary.  The 
sorest  way  of  redadng  the  ancient  measures  to 
those  of  the  modems,  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  true 
proportion  of  their  respective  fset  Thus  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  Greek  feet  are  equal  to  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-serea  English,  and  therefore 


the  thirty  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifky 
stadia,  contained  in  the  whole  expedition  and 
return  of  thb  army,  will,  when  reduced  to  our 
measures,  amount  to  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  miles.  The  Greek  mile,  or 
/u/mw  is  less  than  an  English  mile  by  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  five  English  feet  An  English 
mile  contains  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  Greek  foot 

R.  FemsTxm. 
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I.  Tbe  Greeks  decide  ou  the  proeecutton  of  their  Joaraey  hy  eet,  and  eend  Cbetrliophas  to  obtain  ■hips— Zeno- 
phon  takes  pmdent  measures  for  their  other  concerns,  and  provides  both  that  they  shall  have  snlRdent  ehipe 
for  a  sea  voyage,  and,  should  they  go  by  land,  that  they  shall  find  the  roads  duly  prepared  for  them — ^Dexip- 
pns  is  sent  to  bring  in  vessels,  but  sails  off  with  his  galley— Polycrates  succeeds  to  the  duty,  and  performs  it 
lUihfliUy.— II.  Led  by  the  inhabiunts  of  Trebisond  to  collect  provisions,  one  half  of  the  forces  march  out 
against  tbe  Drillians— The  Greeks  attack  their  metropolis,  and,  after  great  difliculiies,  obtain  success,  and 
return  tbe  following  day  In  safety  to  tbe  camp.— III.  Unable  any  longer  to  wait  for  the  return  of  Chelrlao- 
pbus,  they  ship  their  invalids,  and  march  themselves  along  tbe  coast  to  Cerasus— Here  they  review  the  army 
—They  divide  the  money  arising  tnm  the  sale  of  tbe  captives,  and  a  tenth  part  of  it,  which  had  been  vowed 
to  Apollo  and  Dtans,  is  distributed  by  the  generabi  among  themselves— Xenopbon  shows  how  at  a  future  time 
he  employed  his  share  in  tbe  service  of  Diana.— IV.  Arrived  on  the  confines  of  the  Mosyna»cians,  who, 
trusting  to  their  strongholds,  dare  to  prohibit  their  advance,  the  Greeks  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  another 
nation  of  llosynoscians  against  their  common  enemy— These  allies,  with  whom  some  of  the  Greeks  had  Im- 
prudently unired  themselves,  are  repulsed  with  great  slaughter— The  next  day,  having  encouraged  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers,  Xenopbon  leads  them,  with  their  barbarian  allies,  against  the  enemy,  whom  he  vanqul«lies 
and  dispersee— Two  forts  burned  with  their  garrisons  and  inhabitants,  the  capital  city  plundered,  and  some 
other  places  either  taken  by  slorm  or  admitted  to  surrender— The  barbarity  of  the  Mosynacian  manners 
described.- V.  They  arrive  at  the  frontiers  of  the  Tlbarenians,  with  whom  they  enter  Into  a  treaty,  and  in 
two  days  afterwards  reach  the  city  of  Cotyora— Here  they  supply  themselves  with  provisions,  by  phindtrinf 
from  the  neighbouring  Papblagonla,  and  from  the  territory  of  the  Cotyorians  tbemselvee— Totlie  ambassador 
of  the  SInoplans,  Xenopbon  retorts  a  grave  and  bold  answer.— VI.  By  the  advice  of  Hecatonymus,  ambas- 
sador ftom  Sinope,  it  is  resolved  to  prosecute  their  journey  by  sea— Xenophon*S  design  of  building  a  city  In 
the  PontUB  fhistrated  by  the  calumny  of  Bilanus  the  soothsayer- Others,  also,  are  desirous  of  persuading  the 
army  to  settle  on  that  coast.— VII.  Xenopbon,  being  reported  as  the  author  of  the  above  design.  Is  induced 
to  defend  himself  in  a  speech ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  cruel  and 
nefarious  conduct  of  certain  Greeks— An  inquiry  into  the  aflViir,  and  the  punishment  of  the  malefactors,  ar« 
unanimously  decreed  by  the  council.— VIII.  The  generals,  by  the  same  decree,  being  caUed  to  an  account 
of  their  conduct,  Xenopbon  is  arraigned  by  some  of  the  prlvatee  for  violence  and  blows— He  confhsses  that  he 
had  sometimes  dealt  disciplinary  blows  among  them,  but  maintains  that  they  were  bestowed  without  tyranny 
or  injustice;  and  by  solid  argument  and  detail  of  Ihcts,  removes  all  ground  of  accusation. 
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I.  Wb  h«Te  hitherto  related  the  actions  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  expedition  with  Cyma,  and  in 
the  march  to  the  Euxine  sea ;  how  they  arrived 
at  Trebisond,  a  Greek  city,  and  offered  the 
sacrifices  they  had  TOwed  to  the  gods,  in  return 
for  their  safety,  in  the  place  where  they  first 
came  into  the  territories  of  their  friends. 

After  that  they  had  assembled  to  consider  of 
the  remainder  of  their  march,  and  Antileon  of 
Thuria  first  rose  up,  and  spoke  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  "  For  my^part,  gentlemen  !  I  am 
already  tired  with  preparing  my  baggage,  with 
walking  and  running,  carrying  mj  arms,  and 
marching  in  my  rank,  and  with  mounting  the 
gaaid  and  fighting ;  and  therefore  now  desire, 
since  we  are  arrived  at  the  sea,  to  ^  sail  from 
hence  forward,  freed  from  these  labours,  and 
stretched  out,  ^  like  Ulysses,  sleefMug  to  arrive 


t  llAf *v  T^  xo«9r4iF.  Xenophon,  ks  we  ■hall  aee  after* 
wardt,  perpetaally  nfee  irt(n  3r9f«««<r5«i,  to  travel  hj 
land,  la  oppoaitioii  to  «'Xii v,  to  travel  by  eea.  There  ia  a 
very  remarkable  paanife  in  the  Inatitatioo  of  Cyrus, 
where  our  author,  apeakmc  of  the  poeta  Instituted  by 
tbo  Sr«t  Cyrua,  aaya  that  theae  poets,  performed  by 
boTsea,  were  the  most  axpedltions  method  of  travellinf 
by  land,  r«v  «v^f«iri««v  M■$J^^  wtftimt  •vrir  r«xi8-ri|.— 
B«t  our  author  is  not  ainfular  in  this  use  of  the  word  ; 
Diodorua  Bioulns,  speaking  of  the  expedition  of  ArU- 
seraes  afainst  ETaforaa,  kinf  of  Cyprus,  oalls  his  land* 
army,  though  it  eoosisted  of  horse,  as  wen  as  foot,  »*<W 
w^firtvum:  his  words  are  tliese;  rlfuvykfwtJI^prrfik- 
Tiv^M  f»9fimfmw  5»  TfiAutvrm  tvv  ivtrtSri.  I  imagine  this 
aense  of  the  word  in  Greek  may  have  given  oeeasion  to 
the  phrase  peditas  irs  in  the  Latin  authors,  and  to  Gasar, 
in  partiettbo',  to  say,  Lnetds  Cnsar  j^tdihu  Adrametum 
prafngerat. 

a  >Or««f  'Otv^rtit,  This  relates  to  Ulyiaea  arriving 
isleep  in  Ithaea,  whero  the  Phaaeiaa  aaikra  left  him  in 
ihat  Aonditioo. 

I  mention  thia  verse  to  show  that  IVAblaneourt  had  no 
tensoo  to  exeuse  his  leaving  out  dsrmant,  by  saying  that 
it  is  only  an  oraaMent,  and  sot  apofait  of  histsiy. 


in  Greece."  The  soldiers,  hearing  this,  ap- 
plauded him,  and  first  another,  and  then  all 
present  expressed  the  same  desire.  Upon  this 
Gheirjsophus  rose  up  and  said,  "  Gentlemen ! 
Anaxibius  is  my  friend,  and,  at  present,  admi- 
ral ;  if,  therefore,  you  think  proper  to  send  me 
to  him,  I  make  no  doubt  of  returning  with 
galleys  and  ships  to  transport  you ;  and  since 
you  are  disposed  to  go  by  sea,  stay  here  till 
I  return,  which  will  be  very  suddenly."  The 
soldiers,  hearing  this,  were  very  well  satisfied, 
and  decreed  that  he  riiould  set  sail  immediately. 
After  him,  Xenophon  got  up  and  spoke  to 
this  effect  «  Gheirisophus  is  gone  to  provide 
ships  for  us ;  in  the  meantime,  we  propose  to 
stay  here.  I  shall  therefore  acquaint  you  with 
what  I  think  proper  for  us  to  do  daring  our 
stay.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  supply  our- 
selves with  provisions  out  of  the  enemy's  coun* 
try,  for  the  market  here  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  us:  besides,  few  of  us  are  furnished 
with  money  to  provide  ourselves  with  what  we 
want,  and  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  ene- 
my. We  shall  therefore  expose  ourselves  to 
lose  many  of  our  men,  if,  when  we  go  in  search 
of  provisions,  we  are  careless  and  unguarded  : 
so  that  I  am  of  opinion,  when  you  go  out  upon 
these  expeditions,  you  ought  to  tske  3  guides. 


•  Zipr  fTf  •ra^«7f .  I  snspeet  there  is  here  some  oorrup- 
tion  in  the  text;  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  r»v 
fr(*M^«ic ;  Muretus  has  a  mind  It  should  be  vuv  itcSf 
^«<«,  but  that  does  not  satisfy:  both  the  Latin  tranala* 
Uirs  have  saidpsr  exeiirairast;  but  how  could  they  gut 
prorisioos  otherwise  than  by  exeorslons  T  D*  Ablaoeourt 
has  made  very  good  sense  of  it  by  saying,  f  «*•«  «*y  mUU 
ptiiU  sans  metrU;  but  I  do  not  think  it  ean  b«  shown 
tliat  fTf  •va/f  4  signifies  tho  escort  that  attends  on  Ifaragers. 
I  shall  therefore  vontnre  to  make  a  small  variation  in 
the  test,  a  liberty  I  believe  I  have  not  above  twioa  i» 
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in  order  to  be  safe,  ancl  not  wander  about  the 
country  without  them,  and  that  the  care  of  pro- 
viding them  be  left  to  ue."  Thie  being  re- 
solved, he  went  on.  «*  Hear  also  what  I  have 
farther  to  saj.  Some  of  you  will,  no  doubt, 
desire  to  go  out  for  plunder.  Let  all^auch 
therefore  acquaint  us  with  their  intentions,  and 
to  what  part  of  the  country  they  propose  to  go ; 
that  we  may  know  the  number  both  of  those 
who  go.  and  of  those  that  stay,  and  assist  the 
former  in  any  thing  they  want ;  and  if  it  shall 
be  found  necessary  to  send  out  succours,  that 
we  may  know  whither  to  send  them  ;  and  that, 
if  any  person  of  less  experience  undertakes  any 
thing,  by  endeavouring  to  know  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  we  may  be  able  to  advise  him." 
This  also  was  resolved.  "  In  the  next  place, 
consider  this,"  says  he :  «  The  enemy  having 
leisure  to  make  reprisals,  may,  with  justice,  lay 
snares  for  us,  for  we  have  possessed  ourselves 
of  what  belongs  to  them,  and  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  by  being  posted  upon  eminences 
that  command  our  camp.  For  which  reason  I 
think  we  ought  to  place  out-guards  round  the 
camp ;  and  if,  by  turns  we  mount  the  guard, 
and  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  we  shall 
be  the  less  exposed  to  a  surprise.  Take  this 
also  into  your  consideration.    If  we  were  as- 


dolgsd  before;  it  is  ibis,  I  would  read  rvt  nyt^QTi  in- 
stead of  o-.y  s-eovoAiarf ;  but,  in  order  to  support  this  al- 
teration, T  And  myself  obliged  to  pat  the  raader  in  mind 
of  what  our  author  says  immediately  before  ;  lie  tells 
the  men  they  will  eipose  tkemselves,  li»  •/tix«c  r«  »«i 
k^vK»t.Tmiiffiv»*Ttn  iVi  T»  j»-«T<i{ii«:thefiritofthess 
I  think  he  guards  against,  by  adTislng  them  to  go  out 
for  provisions  rvr  nytft^r^.  This  reading  aeema  to  lead 
naturally  to  what  he  adds,  mKKm(i\  /iii  irx«trAc-5«i,  and 
ftirther  to  V«Ac  nvrMr  iir4Ma*^n9H*mi.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  writers,  must  be  tenaible 
that  there  ia  ao  much  method  in  them,  and  so  close  a 
connection  between  their  general  asaertions  and  the  de- 
tail of  them,  the  latter  perpetually  growing  out  of  the 
former,  that  I  hope  this  alteration  will  not  seem  too  vio- 
lent particularly  where  aome  was  necessary.  But  there 
was  anotherdanger  against  which  he  was  to  warn  them, 
and  that  related  to  private  plunder,  for  that  is  the  sense 
of  I ■-<  Kit»¥  irof  luf  rd^ai,  as  It  is  particularly  distlngalah' 
ed  from  public  expeditions  in  the  rizth  book,  where  Xe- 
noption  tdli  IS  the  soldiers  made  an  order  that  when  the 
army  staid  in  the  eamp,  i^t  ia-i  xnav  U*««,  the  men 
were  then  allowed  to  go  out  for  private  plunder ;  and 
presently  he  will  give  us  an  account  of  the  misfortune 
of  Clecnetus,  when  the  Greeks  went  out  upon  that  ac- 
eount,  •'!  xiiwv  iin»r»if  oi'  *KKKn¥«t :  but  when  he  comes 
to  the  public  ezpedltioDs  of  the  army  to  get  provisions, 
which  hseailsJW  rk  •v«tiiI'«i»  irtf t«i0-^ai,  and  whlcb 
were  made  in  conaequence  of  their  reaolutton  upon  what 
be  proposed,  he  there  tells  lis  that  he  himself  took  the 
guides  appointed  by  the  Trapeauntians,  and  led  out  one 
liaif  of  the  ariuy,  leaving  the  otberio  guard  the  camp. 


sured  that  Cheiriaophus  would  return  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  ships  to  transport  us,  what 
I  am  going  to  say  would  be  unnecessary :  but, 
as  that  is  uncertain,  I  think  we  ought,  at  the 
same  time,  to  endeavour  to  provide  ourselves 
with  ships  from  hence :  for,  if  we  are  already 
supplied,  when  he  arrives  we  shall  have  a  great- 
er number  of  ships  to  transport  us ;  and,  if  he 
brings  none,  we  shall  make  use  of  these  we 
have  provided.  I  observe  many  ships  sailing 
along  this  coast;  these,  if  we  desire  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Trebisond  to  supply  us  with  ships  of 
strength,  we  may  bring  to  the  shore,  and,  taking 
off  their  rudders  place  a  guard  upon  them,  till  we 
have  enough  to  transport  us  in  such  a  manner  aa 
we  propose."  This  also  was  resolved.  **  The  next 
thing  I  would  recommend  to  your  consideration," 
says  he,  <*  is,  whether  it  may  not  be  reasonable 
to  subsist  those  belonging  to  the  ships,  as  long  as 
tliey  stay  in  our  service,  out  of  the  public  stock, 
and  pay  them  their  freight,  that  they  may  find 
their  account  in  serving  us."  This  was  also 
resolved.  **  I  think,"  added  Xenophon,  «  that 
if  by  this  means  we  should  be  disappointed  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  ships,  we  ought  to  order 
the  towns,  that  border  on  the  sea,  to  repair 
the  roads,  which,  as  we  are  informed,  are  hard- 
ly passable  :  for  they  will  obey  our  orders,  both 
through  fear  and  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  us." 

Upon  this  they  all  cried  out,  that  there  was 
no  necessity  to  repair  the  roads.  Xenophon, 
therefore,  seeing  their  folly,  declined  potting  ^ 


1  '£irf4^ti^f  /tU  9iSi¥,  Leunclavlus  mistook  this  pas- 
sage when  he  said  nihil  tansil,  which  HutcMnaon  has 
properly  explained  by  niiUl  90*  ««Ml«ji£ta«  r^gamit. — 
Thus  isiiri^ii^i2^«made  use  of  more  than  once  hy  Tho- 
cydides,  and  in  this  sense  be  makes  Nicias  use  it  upon  a 
very  Iroporunt  occasion :  the  Atbeuians,  at  th«  iiisil- 
gation  of  Alcibiades,  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  of  aiziy 
ships  under  bis  command,  and  that  of  Nicias  and  La- 
macbus,  to  assist  tbe  Egestcans  against  the  Belinun- 
tians,  or  rather  to  conquer  Sicily.  Five  days  after  this 
resolution,  there  was  another  assembly  of  the  peop'e, 
where  every  thing  that  was  necessary  towards  equip- 
ping and  manning  the  fleet  was  to  be  provided.  Here 
Nicias  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  divert  them  from 
the  ezpedition.  and  after  many  very  solid  arguments  to 
that  purpose,  he  propoaes  to  them  to  revoke  tlieir  form< 
er  votea,  and  leave  the  Sicilians  to  enjoy  what  th«>y  poa. 
aeaaed,  and  compose  those  diflferences  without  their  in- 
terposition ;  after  proposing  thia,  he  calls  upon  the  pre^ 
sident  of  the  assembly,  (if  be  thought  it  his  doty  to  take 
care  of  tbe  commonwealth,  and  desired  lo  show  himself 
a  good  ehixen)  to  put  the  queation  and  again  to  take 
theopinion  of  the  Athenl^na;  I**  rii  i  »fwra*«,  ravra 

(liarif  Ityn  r««  a-fta-iiKiiv  x^tff^aii  t«  rijc  iro\t«c,  ■«!  £cv- 
Xi«  y«ff«p^«(  a-tXirvt  my^\i)  ««-«y<ie'^«,  %»t  ^^w/Baf, 

wftr tbtt  Mv^ic  *Aj«»«t«ic.  D'AManeourt  has  said  very 
carelessly,  im  Mtse  pot  4*f  49un$r  erdrs . 
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anj  qoestion  ralating  to  that,  bat  prevailed  on 
the  towns  near  the  aea  to  mend  their  roada,  of 
their  own  accord;  telling  them,  that  if  the 
Toada  were  good,  the  Greeks  would  the  sooner 
leave  their  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Tre- 
bisond  let  them  have  a  galley  with  fifty  oars, 
of  whikh  they  gave  the  command  to  ^  Dezip- 
pus,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta: 
but  he,  neglecting  to  take  any  transport  ships, 
went  away  with  the  galley,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  Euzine  sea.  However,  he  afterwards 
received  condign  punishment;  for,  being  in 
Thrace  in  the  service  of  Seuthee,  and  car* 
tying  on  some  intrigues  there,  he  was  slain  by 
Nicander  the  Lacedamonian.  The  inhabitants 
of  Trebisond  also  supplied  them  with  a  galley 
of  thirty  oars,  of  whioh  Polycrates  an  Athe- 
nian, had  (he  command,  who  brought  all  the 
transport  ships  he  seized  to  the  shore  before 
the  camp,  and  the  Greeks,  taking  out  their 
cargoes,  appointed  guards  to  take  chaig^e  of 
them,  and  retained  the  ships  for  their  passage. 
In  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  went .  out  to  get 
plunder,  some  succeeding,  and  others  not. 
But  Clesnetus,  in  attacking  a  strong  place  with 
his  own,  and  another  company,  was  slain  to- 
gether with  many  others. 

II.  When  the  provisions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood welto  so  far  consumed,  that  the  parties 
could  not  return  the  same  day,  Xenophon, 
taking  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trebisond 
for  his  guides,  led  out  one  half  of  the  army 
against  the  Drillians,  leaving  the  other  to  guard 
the  camp:  because  the  Golchians,  being 
driven  out  of  their  houses,  were  got  together 
in  great  numbers,  and  encamped  upon  the 


t  Aig;ir»-o»  AMitj»tr<x^»  rtfSot*9f.    Hutchiiiton  ha* ren- 
dered thM  Daipprtm  Laeonem  iatiua  hei  aceolam,  and 
D*Abl«neoart,  in  the  aame  lenae,  qui  demenrnt  en  ce$ 
fuartienla.    Tbit  I  do  not  take  to  be  the  nnae  of 
iriei«ixs$,  in  tbia  place,  which  I  think  Leuoclarioa  haa 
rendered  Tery  properly  Dmpjmm  Laeenem  e  Spartm 
vieinia.    The  ancient  anthora  in  treating  of  the  aflkira  of 
,    the  Laeedamooiana,  almoat  always  dtatinguiah  between 
r    the  inhabitaota  of  Sparta  and  thoae  of  Lacedemon,  that 
I     is  of  the  country  adjoining  to  it,  the  former  of  whom  at 
/     the  time  of  the  inyaaton  of  Xerxea,  conaiated  but  of 
/     eight  thooaand  men,  and  were  looked  upon  aa  better 
I      aoldiers  than  the  latter;   for  we  find   Deroaratua,  in 
I       Herodotus,  aaying  to  Xencea  at  the  afihtr  of  Thermopyfaa 

7rri  if  m  Amx.ti*tft«v*  £)r«^T«,  iriKif  arffwi'  ittraxiv 
%iXi«v  f»Knrr»'  xa»i  oCtoi  vnvtic  S/corai  ilrt  rtTvt  h^iSt 
fi«Xi«-«^lv«t«-i*  «7  yt  AcJlv  iKKot  Aaitilaii^tviei,  reiiroivi 
ftiv  twx  ifBtiot^mym^ti  H.  These  inhabitants  of  the 
oonntry  of  Lacednmon  are  particularly  called  n^ieiKoi 
by  Strabo:  who,  he  tells  us,  were  f^ed  by  the  Romans, 
when  those  of  Sparta  were  under  the  oppreasioQ  of  their 
tyrants. 


eminences.  These  guides  did  not  lead  them 
to  those  places  where  provisions  were  easy  to 
be  had,  because  the  inhabitants  were  their 
friends ;  but  conducted  them  with  great  cheer- 
fulness into  the  territories  of  the  Drillians,  by 
whom  they  had  been  ill  treated.  This  is  a 
mountainoua  country,  and  of  didScult  access, 
and  the  people  the  most  warlike  of  all  those 
who  live  near  the  Euzine  sea. 

A*  soon  as  the  Greeks  entered  their  coun- 
try, the  Drillians  set  fire  to  all  the  places  they 
thought  easy  to  be  taken,  and  then  went  away. 
So  that  the  Greeks  found  nothing  but  swine 
and  oxen,  and  some  other  cattle  that  escaped 
the  fire.  There  was  one  place  called  their 
metropolis,  whither  they  had  all  betaken  them- 
selves. This  place  was  surrounded  by  a  ^  val- 
ley, exceeding  deep,  and  the  access  to  it  was 
difficult.  However,  the  taigeteers,  advancing 
five  or  six  stadia  before  the  heavy-armed  men, 
passed  the  valley,  and  seeing  there  a  great 
many  cattle  with,  other  things,  attacked  the 
place.  They  were  followed  by  many  pikemen, 
who  had  left  the  camp  to  get  provisions :  so 
that  the  number  of  tboee  who  passed  the  valley, 
amounted  to  above  two  thousand  men.  These 
finding  themselves  unable  to  take  the  place  by 
storm  (for  it  was  surrounded  with  a  large  ditch 
and  a  rampart,  upon  which  there  were  pal- 
isades, and  many  wooden  towers)  endeavoured 
to  retreat ;  but  the  enemy  attacked-  the  rear, 
BO  that,  not  being  able  to  make  their  retreat 
(for  the  pass,  which  led  from  the  place  to  the 
valley,  was  so  narrow  they  could  only  go  one 
by  one)  they  sent  to  Zenophon,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  men.  The  mes- 
senger acquainted  him  that  the  place  was  ftnr- 
nished  with  great  quantities  of  eflfects;  <«But/* 
says  he, "  it  is  so  strong,  we  cannot  make  our- 
selves masters  of  it :  neither  is  it  easy  for  us  to 
retreat ;  for  the  enemy  sallying  from  the  place, 
attacks  our  rear,  and  the  recess  is  difficult." 

Xenophon,  hearing  this,  advanced  to  the 
brink  of  the  valley,  and  ordered  the  heavy- 
armed  men  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  then  passing 
over  with  the  captains,  he  considered  whether 
it  were  better  to  bring  ofi*  those  who  had  al- 
ready passed,  or  to  send  for  the  heavy-armed 
men  to  come  over  also,  in  expectation  of 
taking  the  place.  He  found  the  first  could  not 
be  brought  off  without  considerable  loss,  and 
the  captains  were  also  of  opinion  that  the 
place  might  be  taken.    So  Xenophon  consented. 


«  X«<af««.    See  note  4.  page  9S6. 
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ilying  upon  the  Tietuiu;  for  the  priests 
had  foretold  there  would  be  an  action,  and 
that  their  ^  excursion  would  be  attended  with 
success.  He  sent  therefore  the  captains  to 
bring  over  the  heavy-armed  men,  and  him- 
self staid  there,  and  drew  off  the  targeteers 
without  suffering  any  of  them  to  skirmish. 
As  soon  as  the  heavy-armed  men  came  up,  he 
ordered  each  of  the  captains  to  draw  up  their 
several  companies  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
thought  most  advantageous.  He  did  this,  be- 
cause those  captains,  who  were  in  a  perpetual 
emulation  of  gallantry,  stood  near  to  one  an- 
other. While  these  orders  were  putting  in 
execution,  he  conmianded  all  the  targeteers  to 
advance  with  their  fingers  ^  in  the  slings  of 
I  their  darts,  which,  when  the  signal  was  given, 
they  were  to  lance,  and  the  archers  vrith  their 
arrows  on  the  string,  which,  upon  a  signal  also, 
they  were  to  discharge ;  at  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  light-armed  men  to  have  their 
pouches  full  of  stones ;  and  appointed  proper 
persons  to  see  these  brders  executed.  When 
every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  captains  and 
lieutenants,  and  the  men,  who  valued  them- 
selves no  less  than  their  leaders,  stood  all  in 
their  ranks,  and  viewed  one  another,  (for  by 
reason  of  the  ground  the  army  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance) they  sung  the  p«an,  and  the  trumpet 
founded ;  then  the  army  shouted,  the  heavy- 
armed  men  ran  on,  and  javelins,  srrows,  leaden 
balls,  and  stones  thrown-  by  hand,  flew  among 
the  enemy ;  some  of  the  men  even  Uirowing 
fire  at  them.  The  gteat  quantity  of  these  mis- 
stve  weapons  forceu  them  both  from^  the  pali^ 
sades  and  the  towers;  so  that  Agaisias  of 
Btymphaius,  and  Philosenus  of  Pelena,  laying 
down  their  arms,  mounted  the  rampart  in  their 
vests  only;  when  some,  being  drawn  up  by 
their  companions,  and  others  getting  up  by 
themselves,  the  place  was  taken,  as  they  imagin- 
ed. Upon  this,  the  targeteers  and  light-armed 
men,  rushing  in,  plundered  every  thing  they 
could  find,  while  Xenophon,  standing  at  the 
gates,  kept  as  many  of  the  heavy-armed  men 
as  he  could,  without :  because  other  bodies  of 
the  enemy  appeared  upon   some    eminences. 


1  Tlxof  r^;  i^hiov.  Hatcbinton  undentandg  iihios 
f  n  this  place  to  relate  to  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  place,  where  they  Mem  to  have  engaged  tbemaelvei 
rashly ;  I  have  rather  chuion  to  explain  It  of  their  ex- 
cursion in  quest  of  provisions,  which  sense  I  find  Le> 
undavios  has  followed. 

•  AtnynvKtrf^ftvt  lif»t.    Sss  note  9,  page  842. 


strongly  fortified.  Not  long  after,  there  was  a 
cry  heard  within,  and  the  men  came  flying, 
some  with  what  they  had  got-,  and  others,  pos- 
sibly, wounded.  Upon  this,  there  was  great 
crowding  about  the  gates.  Those  who  got 
through,  being  ashed  what  the  matter  was,  said 
there  was  a  fort  within,  from  which  the  Inemy 
salHed,  and  wounded  our  men  who  were  in  the 
piaoe. 

Xenophon,  hearing  this,  ordered  Tolmides 
the  crier  to  publish,  that  all  who  desired  to 
partake  of  the  plunder  should  go  in ;  many, 
therefore,  prepared  themselves  to  enter,  and, 
rushing  in,  drove  back  those  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  get  out,  and  ritut  up  the  enemy 
again  within  the  fort  The  Greeks  plundered 
and  carried  off  every  thing  they  found  without 
it;  while  the  heavy-armed  men  stood  to  their 
arms,  some  round  the  palisades,  and  others 
upon  the  road  that  led  to  the  fort  Then  Xe- 
nophon and  the  captains  considered  whether  it 
were  possible  to  take  it,  for  in  that  case,  they 
secured  their  retreat,  which,  otherwise,  would 
be  exceeding  difficult :  but,  upon  consideration, 
the  fort  was  found  to  be  altogether  impregna- 
ble. Upon  this  they  prepared  for  their  retreat, 
and  each  of  the  men  pulled  up  the  palisades 
that  were  next  to  him ;  then  the  useless  peo- 
ple, together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
heavy-armed  men,  were  sent  out  to  get  plun- 
der ;  but  the  captains  retained  those^  in  whom 
each  of  them  confided. 

As  soon  as  they  began  their  retreat,  the  ene- 
my sallied  upon  Uiem,  in  great  numbers,  srmed 
with  bucklers,  spears,  greaves,  and  Papblago- 
nian  helmets ;  while  otbsn  got  upon  the  houses 
on  esch  side  of  the  street  that  led  to  the  fort, 
80  that  it  was  not  safe  to  pursue  them  to  the 
gates  of  it,  for  they  threw  great  pieces  of  tim- 
ber from  above,  which  made  it  dangerous  both 
to  stay,  and  to  retire ;  and  the  night  coming  on, 
increased  the  terror.  While  they  were  engaged 
with  the  enemy  under  this  perplexity,  some  god 
administered  to  them  a  means  of  safety ;  for 
one  of  the  houses  on  the  right  hand  took  fire 
on  a  sudden  :  who  set  fire  to  it  is  not  known ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  house  fell  in,  the  enemy 
quitted  all  those  on  the  right,  and  Xenophon 
being  taught  this  expedient  by  fortune,  ordered 
all  the  houses  on  the  left  to  be  set  on  fire. 
These  being  built  of  wood  were  soon  in  a  flame, 
upon  which  the  enemy  quitted  them  also. 
There  only  now  remained  those  in  the  front 
to  disturb  them,  it  being  evident  they  designed 
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to  attack  them  in  their  retreat  end  deeoent 
from  the  fort    Upon  thia»  Xenophon  ordered 
ell  who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  misriTe 
weapons  to  bring  wood,  and  lay  it  in  the  mid- 
way between  them  and    the  enemy.     When 
th^  had  brought  enough,  they  aet  fire  to  it ; ! 
Betting  fire  at  the  same  time  to  the  houaee  that , 
were  next  the  rampart,  in  order  to  employ  the  < 
enemy.     Thne,  by   interposing   fire  between ! 
themselves  and  the  Barbarians,  they,  with  dif- 
fioolty,  made  gfood  their  retreat ;  the  city,  with 
all    the  houses,  towers,  palisades,  and   erefy 
thing  else  but  the  fort,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  next  day  the  Greeks  marched  away  with 
the  provisions  Utey  had  taken  ;  but  apprehend- 
ing some  danger  in  the  descent  to  Trebisond 
(for  it  was  a  steep  and  narrow  defile)  they 
placed  a  false  ambuscade.  A  certain  Mysian 
by  birth  as  well  as  name,  taking  four  or  five 
Cretans  with  him,  stopped  in  a  thicket,  affect- 
ing an  endeavour  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
enemy,  while  the  flashing  of  their  brazen  buck- 
lers discovered  them  here  and  there.  The  ene- 
my, therefore,  seeing  this,  were  afraid  of  it,  as 
of  a  real  ambuscade ;  in  the  meantime  the  ar- 
my descended.  As  soon  as  the  Mysian  judged 
they  were  advanced  far  enough,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  his  companions  to  fly  in  all  haste ;  and 
he  himself,  leaving  the  thicket,  fled,-and  they 
with  him.  The  Cretans  (expecting  to  be  over- 
taken) left  the  road,  and  rolling  down  into  the 
valleys,  got  safe  to  a  wood ;  but  the  Mysian,  keep- 
ing the  road,  called  oufrfor  help,  when  some  ran 
to  his  assistanoe,  and  brought  him  off  wounded. 
These,  afler  they  had  rescued  him,  retreated 
slowly,  though  exposed  to  the  enemy's  missive 
weapons,  while  some  of  the  Cretans  discharged 
their  arrows  in  return.  Thus  they  all  arrived 
at  the  camp  in  safety. 

ni.  When  neither  Cheirisophus  returned, 
nor  the  ships  they  had  provided  were  suflScient 
to  transport  them,  and  no  more  provisions  were 
to  be  had,  they  determined  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. To  this  end  they  put  on  board  all  their 
sick,  and  those  above  forty  years  of  age,  toge- 
ther with  the  women  and  children,  and  all  their 
heggege*  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
appointed  Philesius  and  Sophsnetus,  the  old- 
est of  the  generals,  to  go  on  board,  and  take 
care  of  them.  The  rest  travelled  by  land,  the 
roads  being  mended ;  and  the  third  day  they 
arrived  at  Cerazunt;  ^a  Greek  city,  situated 

<  sic  ^fmrtvrrm,    Cerftsuat  wat  the  place  wheace 


in  the  country  of  the  Colchians  near  the  sea, 
and  a  colony  of  the  Sinopians.  Here  they 
staid  ten  days,  during  which  the  soldiers  wera 
reviewed  in  their  arms,  and  an  account  taken 
of  their  number,  which  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  six  hundred.  These  were  all  that 
were  saved  out  of  about  ten  thousand  ;  the  rest 
were  destroyed  by  the  enemy  and  by  the  snow, 
and  some  by  sickness.  Here  each  man  receiv- 
ed his  share  of  the  money  that  had  been  raised 
by  the  sale  of  the  captives,  the  tenth  part  of 
which  they  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  to  Pi- 
ana  of  Ephesus.  Of  this  each  of  the  generals 
received  a  part,  to  be  appropriated  by  them  to 
that  service.  Nedn  the  Asinian  received  that 
which  was  designed  for  Cheirisophus. 

Xenophon,  therefore,  having  caused  an  ol^ 
faring  to  be  made  for  Apollo,  consecrated  it  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphos,  in- 
scribing it  with  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Proxenus,  who  was  slain  with  Clearchus,  there 
having  been  an  intercourse  of  hosnitality  be» 
tween  them.  As  to  that  part  of  the  money 
which  was  appropriated  to  Diana  of  Ephesua, 
he  left  it  with  Meg^bysus,  the  sacristan  of 
that  goddess ;  ^  when  he  departed  out  of  Asia 
in  company  with  Agesilaus,  with  a  deeig^  to 
go  to  Bmotia,  conceiving  it  might  be  exposed 
to  some  danger  with  him  at  Chsronea.  He 
enjoined  ?4egaby8us,  if  he  escaped,  to  restore 
the  money  to  him,  otherwise  to  make  such  ati 
offering  with  it,  as  he  thought  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  goddess,  and  dedicate  it  to 
her.  Afterwards,  when  Xenophon  was  ba- 
nished from  Athens,  and  lived  at  Scilus,  a  town 
built  by  the  Lacedsmonians  near  Olympia, 
Megabysus  came  to  Olympia  to  see  the  games, 
and  restored  the  deposit.  With  this  money, 
Xenophon  purchased  some  lands  in  honour  of 
the  goddess,  in  the  place  directed  by  the  ora- 
cle, through  which  the  river  Sellenus  happens 
to  run,  a  river  of  the  same  name  rumiing  also 
hard  by  the   temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana, 


LucuUqs,  in  his  return  from  hisezpediiion  against  Mt- 
thridatM,  brought  cherry-tree*  into  ItaJy,  in  the  year  of 
Rente  680;  one  liundred  and  twenty  years  after  that 
they  were  carried  into  Britain :  they  seem  to  have  had 
their  name  from  this  city,  or  the  city  from  them.  Tour- 
nefort  tells  us,  that  he  found  all  the  l)il!s,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it,  covered  with  those  trees.  Cerasunt 
was  afterwards  called  Pharnaccia,  though  Ptolemy, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny  malie  them  different  towns. 

•  'On  tcjrufi  Tvv  *Aynr»K»v.  Pee  the  Life  of  Xeno- 
phon prefized  to  this  translation,  where  this  and  many 
other  subsequent  passages  are  explained. 
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•nd  in  both  there  are  shell-fieh,  ^ae  well  as 
other  fish  ;  beaidet,  there  are  in  thia  plaee,  near 
8eUaa»  wild  beaata  of  all  kinda  that  are  proper 
for  the  chaae.  Xenophon  also  bnilt  a  ^  temple 
and  an  altar  with  thia  conaecrated  monej ;  and 
from  that  time  ofiTered  to  the  goddeaa  an  an- 
naal  aacrifioe  of  the  tenth  of  the  product  of 
erery  aeaaon ;  and  all  tbe  inhabitanta,  with  the 
men  and  women  in  the  neighbonrhood,  partook 
of  the  finat ;  and  all  who  were  preaent  at  it  have 
barley  meal,  bread,  wine,  and  aweetmeata  in 
honour  of  tbe  goddeaa,  and  alao  their  ahara  of 
the  Tictima  that  are  killed  from  the  conaecrated 
lands,  and  of  the  game  that  ia  taken.  For  the 
aona  of  Xenophon,  and  thoie  of  the  reat  of  the 
inhabitants,  always  make  a  general  hunting 
againat  the  feaat,  when  all  who  deaired  it  hunt- 
ed along  with  them  ;  and  wild  boars,  with  3  roe 
and  rsd  deer,  were  taken  both  upon  the  conae- 
crated lands,  and  upon  a  mountain  called 
Pholoe.  The  place  lies  near  tbe  road  that  leads 
from  Laeedsmon  to  Olympia,  about  twenty 
atadia  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  atanda 
in  the  last  of  these  cities.  There  are  groves 
belonging  to  it,  and  hilla  covered  witb  treea, 
very  proper  to  feed  awine,  goats,  aheep,  and 
horsea;  so  that  those  belonging  to  the  per- 
eons  who  come  to  the  feaat,  find  plenty  of 
pasture. 

The  temple  itself  stands  in  a  grove  of  fruit 
treea,  that  yield  all  aorta  of  liruit  proper  to  the 


•  K»yx»:  Under  tbe  title  of  tityxm*  In  Greek,  end 
ceiukm  in  Latin,  ere  comprehended  the  infinite  variety 
of  shell  fish  described  by  Pliny ;  most  of  which,  1  dare 
say,  I  have  aeen  in  8tr  Hans  Sloane*8  mafniflcent  and 
carkMM  collection  of  the  product  of  all  the  four  partt  of 
the  earth ;  which  eollecilon  I  look  upon  as  a  much  bet- 
ter roroment  upon  that  outhor,  than  all  that  has  been 
written  to  eiplaln  him. 

•  'Sjrti^ri  fi  umi  vakv,  etc.  Pausaniae  tells  us  that 
sear  to  tbie temple  stood  a  monument,  eald  to  be  erected 
for  Xenophon,  with  hie  itntue  in  Penteleeian  marble. 
Tbe  quarry  of  thia  marble,  to  much  celebrated  among 
theetatuariea,  wai  upon  a  mountain  of  that  name  near 
Athena;  whateTor  merit  this  marble  might  have,  we 
find  In  Pliny  that  tbe  firat  atatuariea  made  utie  of  no 
other  than  that  of  Paroa,  though,  aince  that  time,  he 
aays,  many  whiter  kinda  of  marble  have  been  diacover- 
ed,  and,  not  long  before  he  wrote,  In  the  quarriee  of 
Luna,  a  aea-port  town  of  Tuicany.  I  have  lately  aeen, 
in  the  bands  of  a  very  curious  peraon,  a  piece  of  marble 
just  brought  from  the  Island  of  Paroa:  it  ia  exceedingly 
white,  and  iparklea  like  the  fragments  of  the  moat  an- 
cient aiataea,  which,  by  theae  circumatancea,  as  well  as 
by  the  authority  of  the  best  authors,  plainly  appears  to 
have  been  of  that  marble. 

•  Atfumt$f.  See  note  5,  page  180,  upon  the  first  book. 
The  mountain  Pboloe  in  Arcadia  was  fkmous  for  aH 

SOrUOf  fSBM. 


4  It  raaemblea  in  little  the  temple  of 
Epheana,  and  the  atatne  of  the  goddeaa  ia  aa 
like  that  of  Ephaaoa,  aa  a  atatne  of  cypreaa 
can  be  to  one  of  gold.  Near  to  the  temple 
atanda  a  pillar  with  thia  inacription ;  **  Theae 
lands  are  conaecrated  to  Diana.  Let  the  poa- 
seaaor  ofiar  up  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
duct in  aacrifice,  and  out  of  the  anrplna,  keep 
the  temple  in  repair.  If  he  fails,  the  goddeea 
will  punish  hia  neglect" 


■•I  rk  (•Mvov  Ie«m«r,  4f  Hviraf  imMr  Xf"^*  trr«  t«  j r 

'E^trw,    Hutchinson  haa,  upon  thia  occaaion,  quoted  a 
paaiage  out  of  Pliny,  wherein  that  author  givea  the 
dtmenaionaof  the  temple  of  Bpbesna ;  but  tt  meat  be 
obeerved,  that  the  lanple  there  deacribed  by  Pliny,  wna 
not  in  being  at  the  time  of  our  author ;  aince  It  waa 
only  begun  after  the  firat  waa  burned  down  by  Beroe> 
tratua,  which  happened  tbe  aame  night  Alexander  the 
Great  waa  bom,  that  la.  In  the  Attic  month  BoedromiOB 
(September),  In  the  ficst  year  of  the  hundred  and  aixth 
Olympiad  :  which  gave  occaaion  to  Timeua,  the  hla- 
torian,  toaay,  that  it  waa  no  wonder  Dtana*a  temple  waa 
burned,  aince  the  goddem  waa  (Vom  home  attending 
Olymplaaln  her  labour.  The  temple,  therefore,  which  i 
waa  burned  down  by  Heroetrmtue,  not  that  deecribed  by  | 
Pliny,  (which  waa  not  begun  till  aome  yeara  after  Xe- 
nophon*B  death,  and  waa  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  In  bulldhig)  must  have  been  tbe  model  of  tbe  tem- 
ple built  by  Xenophon  at  Seilus.    Ths  last  tempis  of 
Ephesus,  Alexander,  It  aeeme,  waa  ao  deairooa  to  have 
inacribed  witb  bla  name,  that  he  otfered  the  Rpheaiana 
to  bear  all  the  expense  they  had  been,  and  ehould  be 
at.  In  building  h,  provided  they  would  coneent  to  the  In- 
scription.    Thia  they  reftiaed  with  as  great  vanky  as 
hs  dsslred  it ;  but,  being  eenslbis  that  a  fiat  denial  might 
be  attended  with  dangeroua  conaequencee,  they  clothed 
theirs  with  a  piece  of  flattery,  and  told  Alexander  that 
It  was  not  dseeat  for  one  god  to  dedicate  templea  to  an* 
other.    The  aauM  Judgment  is  to  be  saade  of  ths  quota- 
tion brought  by  Hutchinson  out  of  Pliny,  in  relation  to 
the  wood  of  which  the  statue  of  tbe  Bpheaian  Diana 
was  mnde,  aince  we  find,  hy  this  passage  &f  Xenopl.on. 
that  the  statue  in  the  firat  temple  waa  of  gold.    I  am 
apt  to  beliOTe  alao  that  the  repressntations  of  tbe 
Ephesian  Diana,  which  ars  to  be  met  with  In  aeveral 
monumenta  of  antiquity,  are  all  taken  from  tbe  atatue 
In  the  laat  temple.    The  great  numbera  of  hrenata  with  | 
which  the  body  of  thia  atatue  ia  aorrounded,(ft-om  which 
she  was  called  muKtsMMnaiM,  •'•xw^Arref)  confirm  the 
opinion  of  aome  learned  men,  that  the  Egyptian  fsia, 
and  the  Greek  Diana,  where  the  aame  divinity  with 
Rhosa  fh>m  the  Hebrew  word  njHf  AsAeA,  to  feed.  The 
Diana  of  Epheaua  alao,  like  Rhoba  or  Cybele.  waa 
crowned  with  turreta,  which  aymbol  of  Rhaa,  together 
with  herfecundity,  are  both  aet  forth  in  thoae  beautiful 
verses,  where  Virgil  comparea  Rome  to  thia  goddeaa : 
"  En  hujai.  Nate,  Aoaplcliii  ilia  inelrta  Roma 
Imperiam  Tsrris,  aninio*  miuabit  Oirmpo ; 
Beptemqne  ana  aibi  Maro  circamdahit  Aroei, 
Felix  Prole  virnm ;  qualia  Berecfnthia  mater 
Invehitor  earra  Phryf  iaa  tnrrita  per  urbei, 
Lsta  Dean  partn.oentara  oompleza  Nepoiea, 
Omnea  Cmlieolaa*  eeune  aupera  alta  tanentee.** 
I  am  serprlssd  that  M oaiftaeoo,  la  bis  aceoaat  of  ths 
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IV.  From  Cerasont  those  who  went  on 
board  before  continued  their  Toyage  by  aee, 
nnd  the  reet  proceeded  by  land.  When  they 
came  to  the  oonfines  of  the  ^  MoeyncBcians, 
they  sent  Timesitheus  of  Trebisond  to  them, 
(between  whom  and  them  there  was  an  tnter- 
conrse  of  hospitality)  to  ask  them,  in  their 
name,  whether  they  desired  the  Greeks  shonld 
march  through  their  country  as  friends  or  as 
enemies  1  The  Moeynoscians  answered  it  was 
equal  to  them ;  for  they  tmsted  to  their  places 
of  strength.  Upon  this,  Timesithens  informed 
the  Cheeks,  that  the  MosyncBdans,  who  inhab- 
ited the  country  beyond  tiieee,  were  at  enmity 
with  them:  so  they  resoWed  to  send  to  this 
people  to  know  whether  they  were  disposed  to 
enter  into  an  alliance ;  and  Timesitheus  being 
sent  upon  this  occasion,  returned  with  their 
magistratea.  When  they  were  arrived,  they  had 
a  conference  with  the  generals  of  the  Greeks, 


Diane  of  Bpheiat^  and  of  the  various  rtprecentatioM 
of  that  f  odden,  does  not  diailngubh  between  the  tiro 
templea  and  the  two  Bialuea,  bat  contents  himself  with 
quoting  the  same  passage  oat  of  Pliny,  to  show  the  dif. 
ftrant  opinions  of  people  eoneeming  the  wood  of  which 
the  sutae  was  ssade.  Bat  to  retarn  to  the  Greek  Diana, 
the  Phrygian  Rba»a,or  the  Egyptian  Isis,  all  emblems 
of  fecandUy,  it  Is  very  observable  that  almost  all  the 
statues  of  the  Epheslan  Diana  bare  a  erab  upon  the 
braast:  of  whieh  Montfaaeon,  after  he  has  given  the 
opinions  of  the  antlqoaries,  says  the  signification  is  un- 
certain. However  uoeertain  It  may  be,  I  beg  I  may  be 
allowed  to  offer  a  conjecture  about  it.  Every  one  agrees 
that  the  representation  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  ta- 
ken ftom  the  Egyptian  Isis,  and  all  authors,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  affirm  that  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  becomes  remarkable  generally  at  the  summer  sol- 
Btlee;  how  then  could  the  Egyptians  represent  fertility 
batter  than  by  placing  on  the  breast  of  their  goddess 
fals,  or  universal  nature,  that  sign  in  the  sodlac,  which 
denotes  tbe  summer  solstice,  when  the  fertile  water  of 
the  Nile  begins  to  diffuse  plenty  over  the  fkce  of  their 
country  1  This  hieroglyphleal  manner  of  representing 
finrtility  is  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  seem  to  have  pursoed  It  in  the  composition  of  their 
ftctitious  animal,  the  sphinx,  a  figure  composed  of  the 
body  of  a  lion,  and  the  bead  of  a  virgin,  with  the  same 
Ttew  of  denoting  plenty  spread  over  Egypt  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  during  the  time  the  sun  passss 
through  tbe  signs  of  the  Hon  and  virgin,  which  immedi- 
ately follow  tbe  summer  solstice,  ]^Q}ff,  Sphamg,  in  He- 
brew, from  whence  the  wOrd  sphinx  is  visibly  derived, 
signifying  ovrjlowing. 

I  A<«rw»»iK*v.  The  If osynacians  are  thas  paraphra- 
sed  by  Dlonysius  Periegetes, 

it  ftirryvmi  lx««r* 

Upon  whieh  Eustathius  observes  xty**  n^nv^  fx«<v 
l«»f sTfovc  ny»v9  {vxi»e«f.  It  seems  the  Greeks  gave 
them  the  name  of  If  osynocians,  fh>m  the  wooden  tow* 
ers  they  Inhabited,  /»»rvv  signifying  la  Greek  a  wooden 


S6 


and  Xenophon  spoke  to  them  in  this  manner, 
Timesitheus  being  the  interpreter : 

«0  MosyncBdana !  we  propoee  to  go  to 
Greece  by  land^  for  we  have  no  ahips:  but 
these  people,  who^  as  we  understand,  are  your 
enemies,  oppose  our  passage.  You  ha^e  it  in 
your  power,  therefore,  if  you  think  proper,  by 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  us,  both  to  take 
revenge  of  them  for  any  injuries  they  may  have 
fonnerly  done  you,  and  to  keep  them  in  sub* 
jection  for  the  iurture.  Consider  then,  whether, 
if  you  neglect  this  opportunity,  you  are  ever 
like  to  be  supported  with  so  powerful  an  alli- 
ance." To  this  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
MosynoBcians  made  answer,  that  he  approved 
of  this,  and  accepted  our  alliance.  <«  Let  us 
know  then,"  said  Xenophon,  <«  what  use  yon 
pcopoee  to  make  of  us,  if  we  become  your  al- 
lies 1  And  of  what  service  you  can  be  to  us  in 
our  passage  V  They  answered,  <«  We  have  it 
in  our  power  to  make  an  inuption,  on  the 
other  side,  into  the  countiy  of  those  who  are 
enemies  to  us  both,  and  to  send  hither  ahips 
with  men,  who  will  be  both  auxiliaries,  and 
your  guidea." 

Upon  these  terms  they  gave  their  fidth  and 
received  ours,  and  then  returned.  The  next 
day  they  came  back  with  three  hundred  canoes,' 
three  men  being  in  each,  two  of  whom  disem- 
barking stood  to  their  arms  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  third  remained  on  board.  These  went 
away  in  their  canoes,  and  the  rest  disposed 
themselTes  in  the  following  manner.  They 
drew  up  in  several  lines,  each  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  men,  which,  like  rows  of 
dancers  faced  one  another ;  they  had  all  buck- 
lers, made  of  the  hides  of  white  oxen  with  the 
hair  on,  and  shaped  like  an  ivy-leaf;  and  in 
their  right  hands  a  spear,  six  cubits  in  length, 
with  a  point  on  tbe  upper  part,  and  on  the 
lower  a  ball  of  the  same  wood.  They  wore 
vests,  which  did  not  reach  to  their  knees,  of 
the  thickness  of  the  linen  bags^  in  which  car^ 
pets  are  usually  packed  up':  and  on  their  heada 
helmets  made  of  leather,  like  those  of  the 
Paphlagonians,  from  the  middle  of  which  there 
roee  a  tuft  of  hair  3  braided  to  a  point,  resem- 


•  Linen  bag.— Zt^  a»^&reffr^«(.  It  was  In  one  of  these 
sacks  that  Cleopatra  conveyed  herself  In  order  to  de- 
ceive OBsar*s  guards,  and  solicit  him  against  her  broth- 

er~-sire<«v  fi,says  Phltarch,  tw  Km^tU  Ivre^  aXX»(, 
y  fttw  tit  TTfitftmroSiVM*''  •fSvru^  wforiivii  fiaufkv  i««- 

itrfttwt  it9%»/tt^tt  wft  Tov  KMtrmfctt 

•  Tntt  of  hair.--X(4C»k«».  I  shall  quote  a  pasnfS  of 
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bling  a  tiara.  They  had  alao  batUe-axet  made 
of  iron.  Then  one  of  them  led  the  way,  and 
all  the  reat  followed,  ainging  alio,  and  march- 
ing in  time ;  when  paeaing  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Greeks,  as  they  stood  to  their  arms, 
they  advanced  immediately  against  the  enemy, 
to  a  fort  that  seemed  in  no  degree  capable  of 
making  resistance.  Thia  fort  stood  before  the 
city,  which  they  called  the  metropolis,  that 
contained  within  it  the  most  considerable  cita- 
del of  the  Mosynmcians.  This  citadel  was 
the  subject  of  the  present  war  between  them ; 
for  those  who  were  in  possession  of  it  were 
always  looked  upon  to  hsTe  the  command  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  MosynoDcians :  they  told  us, 
that  the  others  had  seized  this  place  contrary 
to  all  justice,  it  belonging  to  both  nations  in 
eommon,  and  by  seizing  it  had  gained  the  as- 
cendant over  them. 

Some  of  the  Greeks  followed  these  men,  not 
by  the  orders  of  their  generals,  but  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  The  enemy,  upon  their  ap- 
proach, kept  themselves  quiet  for  a  time ;  but, 
when  they  came  near  the  fort  they  sallied  out, 
and,  putting  them  to  flight,  killed  many  of  the 
Barbariana,  together  with  some  of  the  Greeks 
who  were  of  the  party,  and  punned  them  till 
.  they  saw  the  Greek  army  coming  up  to  their 
assistance.     Upon  which  they  turned  and  fled : 


Tbacydldss,  opon  this  oceastoa,  not  only  to  explain  the 
•Ignificatfcm  of  this  word,  but  alno  boeauM  the  pnasafo 
Itaeir  conuiu  an  aecoant  of  a  Tery  odd  dren  in  nae 
among  the  Athenians  of  old,  with  the  obnerration  of  the 
Greek  Scbollast  upon  it.  Thacydldes  tells  ns«  that  not 
long  before  bis  time,  the  old  men  at  Atbeni,of  the  rich- 
er sort  wore  linen  vesU,  and  the  bratds  of  their  hair 
InterwoTsn  with  golden  grasiboppera :  «•!  et  irf«r^«Ti. 

XftWf  iw$ttii  xtra»»«f  riKtvtvf  iwdrmtfr*  f  Oftwvr«(  %at 
Xfwr«iVTiTTi>^«v  jvi^rit  If  t^/BvX*v  kvmttvfuvtt  t«v  iv  r^ 
Me»x«  Tf  ixMv.  The  Greek  Bchollast,  in  his  obterration 
upon  this  passsge,  Ailly  eiplalni  the  word  »« wjBvxok-, 
made  use  of  by  Xenophon  in  that  now  before  m :  *t*' 

ik»K0(,iay8  he,  irrlv  $itU  wKiy/imrlt  rmr  rfixmw,  uw% 
•asTifMV  f /f  l|w  sirOX^x''*  •"•%.•<  ^0  ft  rvv  ft\9  •c^fw, 
mf4$*K9f  rm9  ti  ywmi^Jvf  »ifv/t$»i'  rvt  ti  wmit»9  rsOf  • 
wt»(<  ■  iytfowy  i$  Ttrrtymff  i»k  rh  fttvrixiv^  n  ttm  r% 
■vrex5»v»c  •rrai.Koti  yifri^wOK  ynytvt^.    And  thin  It 

the  sense  I  bare  given  to  the  word  Rf«evx«c,  In  my 
translation  of  thin  passage.  The  last  rcoion  given  by 
tbe  Greek  Seholiasi  for  the  Athenians  wearing  graai- 
boppere  In  their  hair  eeemn  the  best  founded,  that  to,  that 
tbey  did  It  to  show  they  were  the  original  inhabltanu  of 
tbe  country ;  for  every  body  knows  this  was  their  pre- 
tension, lam  at  a  toiato  know  what  induced  D*Ahlan- 
eoartto  tranalatex««£vx«c,  «ii  e«reZ«  itfwr.  He  has  been 
squally  unfortunate  in  rendering  the  following  paasage 

— XirMVirKOvf  tt  ir$i»ivutrm9vwtt  yerarw,  "UsaVOient 

dSB  cottes  d*armet,  qui  leur  paswient  les  genouz.** 


and,  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  alain,  they 
showed  them  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the 
MosyncBcians,  their  enemies;  dancing  at  the 
earoe  time,  and  singing  a  particular  tune.^  Thia 
accident  gave- tbe  Greeks  great  uneasiness,  both 
becauae  it  encouraged  tbe  enemy,  and  because 
their  own  men,  who  were  of  the  party,  in  great 
nambera  ran  away  ;  which  had  never  happened 
before  during  the  whole  expedition.  Upon 
thia  Xenophon,  calling  the  soldiers  together, 
spoke  to  them  in  this  manner.  ««  Gentlemen ! 
do  not  suflbr  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by 
what  has  happened ;  for  the  good  that  attends 
it  is  not  less  than  the  eviL  In  the  fint  place 
this  has  convinced  you,  that  our  guidea  aro  in 
reality  enemies  to  those  to  whom  we  are  so 
through  necessity.  Secondly,  those  Greeks 
who  despised  our  discipline,  and  thought  them- 
selves able  to  perform  as  great  things,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Barbarians,  as  with  us,  are 
justly  punished:  so  that  for  the  future  they 
will  be  less  desirous  of  leaving  our  army.  Pre- 
pare yourselves,  therefore,  to  let  those  Barba- 
rians, who  are  your  friends,  see  that  you  are 
superior  to  them  in  courage,  and  to  show  those 
who  are  your  enemies,  that  they  will  not  find 
you  the  same  men  now,  as  when  they  engsged 
you,  while  you  were  in  disorder." 

Thus  tbey  passed  this  day.  The  next,  aa 
soon  aa  they  had  offered  sacrifice,  and  found 
the  victims  favourable,  tbey  took  their  repast. 
After  that,  the  army  being  drawn  up  in  oo- 
lumna,  and  the  Barbarians  placed  on  their  left 
in  the  same  disposition,  they  went  on,  the 
arehen  marching  in  the  intervals,  a  little  within 
the  foremoet  ranks  of  the  heavy-armed  men  ; 
for  the  enemy's  forlorn  consisting  of  light- 
armed,  advanced  before  the  rest,  and  discharged 
a  volley  of  stones  among  the  Greeks.  These 
were  repulsed  by  the  archera  and  taigeteera. 
The  rest  marched  slowly  on,  and  first  went 
against  the  fort,  before  which  the  Barbariana 
and  the  Greeks,  who  were  with  them,  had  been 
put  to  flight  the  day  before :  for  here  the  ene* 
my  was  drawn  up.  The  Barbsriana  received 
the  targeteera,  and  fought  with  them:  but, 
when  the  heavy-armed  men  came  up,  they 
fled ;  and  the  taigeteera  immediately  followed. 


1  Singing  a  particular  tuns.  Vit»¥  rtvl  ui»wT$f,  ninu 
la  used  in  the  same  senae  by  Herodotua,  where  speaking 
of  the  adventure  of  Arion,  he  aaya,  rU  it  (*A«<»»«)  ir- 

ivrrm  Tl  wirmv   rqv  rxiwi{r,  x«i    XnSLvt«  r%*    ttimfn*^ 
•■TKCTA  l¥  Tern  itmKttrt  lii|iXJii»ye/HOv  t^v  S|5i«v. 
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ponning  them  op  the  hill  to  the  metropolis, 
while  the  hee7y-«rmed  omu  marched  on  in  their 
Taoke.  Ae  aoou  as  the  Greeks  had  gained  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  came  to  the  hooeee  of  the 
metropoUsr  the  enemy  being  now  got  together 
in  a  body,  engaged  them,  and  lanced  their  jave- 
lins ;  and  with  other  speaia,  which  were  of  that 
length  and  thickness  that  a  man  eoald  scarce 
wield  one  of  them,  they  endeaToared  to  defend 
themselves  hand  to  hand. 

However,  the  Greeks  pressing  hard  npon 
them,  and  engagiqg  them  in  a  dose  fight,  they 
fled,  and  presently  all  the  Barbarians  qoitted 
the  town.  But  their  king,  who  rssided  in  a 
wooden  tower  situated  upon  an  eminenoe, 
(whom,  while  he  resides  there,  and  guards  the 
place,  they  maintain  at  the  public  expense,)  re- 
fused to  leave  it,  as  did  also  those  who  were 
in  the  piece  that  was  first  taken ;  so  they  were 
burned  there,  together  with  their  towers.  The 
Greeks,  in  sacking  the  town,  found  in  the 
housee  great  heaps  of  bread,. made  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  the  year  before ;  as 
the  MosyncBcians  assured  us;  and  the  new 
corn  laid  up  in  the  straw ;  ^  it  was  most  of  it 
spelt.  They  found  also  dolphins  cut  to  pieces, 
lying  in  pickle  in  jars ;  and  in  other  vessels  the 
fat  of  the  same  fish,  which  the  Mosynocians 
used  as  the  Greeks  do  oil.  In  their  garrets 
were  great  quantities  of  *  chestnuts.  These 
they  boil,  and  generally  use  instesd  of  bread. 

i  Thera  was  found  wine  also,  which  when  un- 
mixed was  so  rough  that  it  appeared  sour,  but 

'  being  mixed  with  water  became  both  fragrant 
and  sweet. 

The  Greeks,  having  dined  thers,  went  for- 
ward, delivering  up  the  place  to  thoee  Mosy- 
nmcians  who  had  assisted  them  in  taking 
it.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  towns  they  arrived 
at,  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  the  easiest 
of  access  were  either  abandoned  or  surrender- 
ed ;  the  greatest  part  of  which   are   of  this 


They  are  distant  from  one  another 
eighty  stadia,  some  more  and  some  less ;  and 
yet,  when  the  inhabitanta  call  out  to  one 
another,  they  can  be  heard  from  one  town  to 
another ;  so  mountainous  and  so  hollow  is  the 
countiy.  The  Greeks  proceeding  still  for- 
wards, arrived  among  their  allies,  who  showed 
them  boys  belonging  to  the  rich  men,  fiitted 
with  boiled  chestnuts :  their  skin  was  delicala 
and  exceeding  white,  and  they  were  very 
near  as  thick  as  they  were  long.  Their  backs 
were  painted  with  various  colours,  and  all  their 
finv  parted  impressed  with  flowers.  They 
wanted  publicly  to  make  use  of  the  women  the 
Greeks  brought  with  them.  It  seems  this  is 
their  custom.  The  people  of  this  country, 
both  men  and  women,  are  very  fair.    All  the 


<  z«t«i.  Zi«ci,  or  ^i»  in  Greek,  If  what  the  RomaDS 
e«H«d  far;  u  we  find  very  particularty  in  Dionyelai 
HallcernafleeiMls,  where  epeekinf  of  the  matrimoDial 
eeremoBjr.  by  them  eailed,  **  eoafkrreatio,*'  he  eays  it 

had  IIS  aaOM  »wi  rit  ro(v^9«««  t*«  ^•fp%(,  (  s»A.«dfur 

(^•rc  (Isv ;  I  an  apt  to  believe  It  wai  what  we  call 
•pelt.  Pliny  aayethe  epithet  «r<i<^«e»«,  which  Howir 
fhree  io  often  to  o^ivf »,  Is  derived  from  (•<••  Mt  fion 
(^v,  aecording  to  the  geaeral  opinion. 

Literally  «'flat  note  witboat  any  eleft  ;**  «•«•»  slcal- 
flee  nuts  In  cenerml ;  by  these  additions  they  are  dietia- 
gaishcd  bath  tfm  eemoion  anU  sad  waJaais. 


•  *KTr tyftt f9vc  mr^if»i9p.  I  am  not  at  all  mprlsed  that 
the  tranclatora  are  possled  at  the  word  «»^«^iov  in 
this  place,  for  I  believe  it  Is  no  eaay  matter  to  find  It 
need  in  this  aenae  by  any  other  author.  Hatehlnaon 
has  aald,  after  Leu ncia viae,  **plctara  florida  dlatinctla,'* 
which  though  I  am  far  from  condemning,  yet  I  think 
mvbt/totv  {•  the  word  need  by  all  aathon  in  that  aenss. 
Thia  la  the  epithet  Hoaner  gives  to  the  basin  or  eharg- 
er  whfeh  Achillea  propoees  as  oas  of  the  priiea  to  tho 
victor  in  throwing  the  dart. 

KmSi',  Kiinr*  mwvf*  $»lf  «gie»  «ir5f^0«i>T» 

Which  Mr  Pope  has  Umaalated,  as  he  ever  doss,  whh 
great  propriety. 


With  flowen  high  wroaght** 
Tlie  leziconi  are  aaailent,  la  relation  to  thlo  aenae  of  the 
word  AvtiA^ov,  aa  the  authors.  Reayehiua  aayi  it  algnl- 
flea  a  wioding  line  in  ptllan,  yf»ftpn  r»t  Kia*«<^4c  •» 
t9»«  xtft.  I  aappoee  he  Baeana  twisted  pillan;  It  is 
therefore  submitted  to  the  reader  whether  Xenopboa 
may  not  aay  that  the  fiMO-paru  of  thia  people  were  In* 
pressed  with  thia  kind  of  floarlihes.  lyAblaaeoart  has 
said,  with  great  art  and  llttie  fidelity,  *•  Us  avoieat  le  dos 
el  l*eatomae  peinta  do  divenes  eoalears,**  by  this  neaas 
be  has  left  out  krhpfv.  The  cuatoai,  aisntioBed  by 
Xenophon,  to  have  been  in  practice  asMag  the  Mosfa*- 
cians,  of  palatiag  their  bodies,  was  also  ussd  by  oer 
ancestors,  as  we  find  in  Casar,  who  says  that  all  the 
Britone  painted  themeelvea  with  wood,  which  awkes  a 
blue  dye.  **Omnea  ae  Britaani  vitro  laficiunt,  quod 
eenileam  elBelt  eotorem.**  This  word  vitrnrn  has,  I 
find,  possled  the  eomaientatorB :  bat  it  sigaifiee  here  the 
plant  which  the  Greeks  call  *r»ric,  in  Bagliah,  woad, 
a  plant  wall  known  to  the  dyerB,whonas  greatqeanti- 
tiea  of  it  to  make  their  blue  dye.  "  Berba,*'  says  Uu- 
cellua  Empirleaa.  •«  qoam  aoa  vltraai.  Oimei  IsaUda 
TM»nt."  The  Preach  called  this  hsrb.  In  Plloy*e  Usm, 
glastom.  and,  la  thia  day  they  call  It  guMda,  as  wall  as 
ptui,  lam  iaformed  that  the  Welch,  aa  well  aa  the 
inhabitanto  of  tower  BritUny  in  France,  atiU  call  it 
glaas,  ao  that  It  Is  prohaUe  the  eqalvocal  applicatloa  of 
vicrum  may  have  given  oceaaioa  to  the  equivocal  mam 
of  the  arerd  flaat 
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anDj  agreed  that  thete  wera  tha  moat  barba- 
rouM  people  they  had  met  with  in  all  their  ex- 
pedition, and  the  moat  distant  from  the  man- 
nera  of  the  Greeka.  For  ^  they  do  thoae  thinga 
in  poblic  which  othera  do  in  private,  otherwiae 
they  dare  not  do  them  at  all :  and  in  piiTate, 
they  behave  thomaelTea  aa  if  they  were  in  pnb* 
lie  They  talk  to  themaelvea,  they  langh  by 
theniaelvea»  and  danoa,  wherever  they  happen 
to  be,  aa  if  they  were  ahowing  their  ekiil  to 
othera.  The  Greeka  were  eight  daya  in  paia- 
ing  through  the  enemy'a  country,  and  that 
which  belonged   to   the   Moaynoeciana   their 


V.  After  that  they  arriTed  among  the 
I  ^  Chalybiana.  Tbeae  are  few  in  number,  and 
I  aubject  to  the  Moaynosdana ;  and  the  greateat 
f  part  of  them  aobaUt  by  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  From  thence  they  came  to  the  ^  Tibare- 
niana.  This  is  a  much  more  campaign  coun- 
tiy,  and  their  towna  near  the  sea  are  not  so 
strong.  Theae  the  generals  were  disposed  to 
attack,  that  the  army  might  have  the  advantage 
of  some  plunder.  For  this  reason  they  decUu* 
ed  receiving  the  presents  which  the  Tibarenians 
sent  them  aa  a  token  of  hospitality  :  but,  hav- 
ing ordered  thoae  who  brought  Uiem,  to  wait 
till  they  had  conferred  together,  they  oflered 
aaerifioe ;  and,  after  many  victima  were  alain, 
all  the  prieats  agreed  that  the  goda  by  no  means 
allowed  them  to  make  war  upon  ^ia  people. 
Hereupon  they  accepted  their  presents,  and 
marching  aa  Uirough  a  country  belonging  to 
their  friends,  they  came  to  *  Cotyora,  a  Greek 


1  *x»Ti  ykg  8x>.«  Irrif.  Tbte  aeeoant  of  tb«  very 
odd  Bwnnsrs  of  tbis  psopla  to  transcribed  almott  word 
tK  word  by  Bastathias,  la  bto  notes  upon  Dtonyslm 
Perisfetes.  Upon  Ibto  oecssion,  I  cannot  help  nmi- 
tioaiaf  what  Btrabo  eayi  of  the  Irtob,  f  •»««(  f^*ryt- 
r$m  rmtf  n  mKKMte  yvvmtf^i^  %mi  ftnxfJtrt  it«2  jil^fX^Krc  ; 
bat,  Icat  we  ehoald  think  oofvelves  less  barbnrons  than 
oar  aeichboars,  Cmst  mj»  the  same  thing  of  the 


•  Kit  XiKvimt,  Btrsbo  to  of  opinion  that  thees  were 
the  esme  with  the  Alizootona  mentioned  by  Homer, 

Ti|A.*9iv  j(  *Ax.iCi|(  ft«f  sfT^ftv  tm  y$9tiKn, 

And  that  either  the  pott  wrote  i*  ZaxwCuc,  or  that  the 
InhaUtanti  were  originally  ealled  Alybtons.  By  this 
pasngs  of  Homer  It  seemi  they  were,  at  that  time,  as 
flUBoas  for  their  mines  of  sllvsr  as  they  were  afterwarde 
Ibr  thoee  of  hron. 

•  TiCaffvMf.  TheM  were  ealled  by  DtonyslttsPerle- 
gates,  •-•A.cf^iivtf  T«e««4»et,  which  epithet  agrees  rery 
well  with  the  aeeoant  oar  anther  givei  of  their  eoantry . 

4  XoTvvea.  Thto  town  was  no  more  than  a  village 
In  Arrlan*!  tims,  and,  as  hesaye,  a  miall  one. 


city,  and  a  colony  of  the  Sinopiana,  aituated  in 
the  territory  of  the  Tibareniana. 

Thua  fer  the  army  travelled  by  land,  having, 
in  their  retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  near 
Babylon  to  Cotyora,  made,  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  marchea,  aiz  hundred  and  twen- 
ty paraaanga,  that  ia,  ogfateen  thousand  aix 
hundred  atadia,  in  whidi  they  spent  eight 
monthft.  Here  they  ataid  lbrty*five  days; 
during  which  they  first  oflfered  aacrifice  to  the 
goda ;  ^  then,  dividing  themaelvea  aoeording  to 
their  aeveral  nationa,  made  proeeaaiona,  and 
celebrated  gymnic  gamea.  After  that  they 
went  out  to  get  proviaiona,  taking  aome  out  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  reat  out  of  the  countiy 
of  the  Cotyoriana :  for  they  refriaed  to  aupply 
them  with  a  market,  or  to  admit  their  aick  in- 
to the  city. 

In  the  meantime  ambaaaadors  arrived  from 
Sinope ;  theae  were  in  pain  both  for  the  dty 
of  the  Cotyoriana,  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
paid  them  tribute,  and  for  the  country,  which 
they  heard  waa  plundered.  When  they  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeka,  they  spoke  thus, 
Hecatonymua,  who  waa  eateeoMd  a  man  of 
great  eloquence,  apeaking  for  the  reat :  «  Gen- 
tlemen !  the  dty  of  Sinope  hath  sent  us  hither, 
first  to  commend  you,  for  that,  being  Greeka, 
you  have  overcome  the  Barbariana ;  next,  to 
oongratulate  yon  upon  your  aafe  arrival,  through 
many,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  grievoua  hard- 
ships. But  we  have  reaaon  to  expect  that,  aa 
we  are  Greeks  alao,  we  ahall  rather  receive 
favoura,  than  injuriea  firom  Greeka:  parti- 
calarly,  aince  we  have  never  provoked  you  by 
any  ill  treatment  I  muat  aoqaaint  you  then, 
that  Cotyora  ia  our  colony,  and  timt  having 
conquered  this  countiy  from  the  Barbariana,  we 
have  given  it  lo  them.  For  which  reaaon, 
they  pay  ua  the  tribute  at  which  they  are  taxed, 
in  the  aame  manner  with  the  inhabitanta  of 
Ceraxunt  and  Trebiaond  ;  ao  that  whatever  in- 
jury you  do  them,  the  eitj  of  Sinope  will  look 
apon  it  as  done  themselves.  Now,  we  are  in- 
formed that  you  have  entered  their  town  by 


»  Xar*  rs»ec.  LeaoeUTlaa  has  traaalated  thto,  I  think, 
properly,  "  Gracto  per  aingalasnationei  diatlnetto/*  and 
Htttchinaon,  who  takes  notice  of  tbto  tranalation  of 
Leandaviae  In  bto  notee  withoat  any  mark  of  dtoappro- 
batlon,  has.  howerer,  ehoten  to  render  it  ••  qnto^oe  pro 
more  gentto  ;**  I  own  I  doabt  whether  r»t^  Uwf  algnl- 
flee  •'  pro  more  gentto.**  By  the  little  acquaintance  I 
have  had  with  the  Greek  antfaore,  I  ofaeenre  that  a«rA 
t4  wArii»  to  almoet  alwayi  the  eiprsssion  they  i 
nie  of  npoB  that  i 
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force ;  that  some  of  yoa  are  quartered  in  their 
boaaes,  and  that  you  take  what  you  want,  out 
of  the  country,  without  their  consent  Theee 
things  we  cannot  approve  of;  and,  if  you  con- 
tinue this  behaviour,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Gorylas,  and  the 
Paphlagonians,  and  with  any  other  nation  we 
can  prevail  upon  to  assist  us*" 

Then  Xenophon  rose  up,  and  spoke  thus  in 
behalf  of  the  soldiers.  ««We  come  hither, 
O  men  of  Sinope !  well  satisfied  with  having 
preserved  our  persons,  and  our  arms ;  for,  to 
bring  our  booty  along  with  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fight  with  our  enemies,  was  impossible. 
And  now,  since  we  arrived  among  the  Greek 
cities,  at  Trebisond,  for  example,  we  paid  for 
all  the  provisions  we  had,  because  they  supplied 
OS  with  a  market ;  and,  in  return  for  the  ho- 
nours they  did  us,  and  the  presents  they  gave  to 
the  army,  we  paid  them  all  respect,  abstaining 
from  those  Barbarians  who  were  their  friends, 
and  doing  all  die  mischief  we  were  able  to  their 
enemies,  against  whom  they  led  us.  Inquire 
of  them  what  usage  they  have  received  from 
us ;  for  the  guides,  whom  that  city  has  sent 
along  with  us  through  friendship,  are  here 
present.  But  wherever  we  find  no  market 
provided  for  us,  whether  among  the  Barbarians 
or  Greeks,  we  supply  ourselves  with  provi- 
sions, not  through  insolence,  but  necessity. 
Thus  we  made  the  Carduchians,  the  Chal- 
dsans,  and  the  Taochians,  (though  no  subjects 
of  the  king,  yet  very  warlike  nations,)  our  ene- 
mies, by  being  obliged  to  take  what  we  wanted, 
because  they  refused  to  supply  us  with  a 
market;  while  we  treated  the  Macronians, 
though  Barbarians,  as  friends,  and  took  nothing 
firom  them  by  force,  because  they  supplied  us 
with  the  best  market  they  were  able.  And  if 
we  have  taken  any  thing  from  the  Cotyorians, 
who,  you  say,  are  your  subjects,  they  are  them- 
selves the  cause  of  it :  for  they  have  not  be- 
haved themselves  to  us  as  friends ;  but,  shut- 
ting their  gates,  would  neither  suffer  us  to 
come  within  their  walls,  nor  supply  us  with  a 
market  without :  and  of  this  they  lay  the  fault 
upon  the  person  you  have  sent  hither  as  their 
governor.  As  to  what  you  say  concerning  our 
quartering  in  their  houses  by  force,  we  desired 
them  to  receive  our  sick  under  their  roofs: 
they  refusing  to  open  the  gates,  we  passed 
through  them  into  the  city,  without  committing 
any  other  act  of  violence,  and  our  sick  lodged 
36* 


now  in  their  houses,  without  putting  them  to  any 
expense.  We  have,  it  is  true,  placed  a  guard 
at  the  gates,  that  our  people  may  not  be  under 
the  power  of  your  governor,  but  that  we  may  be 
at  liberty  to  carry  them  away  whenever  we  may 
think  proper.  The  rest  of  us,  as  you  see,  en- 
camp, in  order,  in  the  open  air,  prepared,  if  any 
one  does  us  a  favour,  to  return  it ;  if  an  injury, 
to  resent  it.  You  threaten  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  Corylas  and  the  Paphlagonians, 
if  you  see  convenient,  against  us.  Know  then, 
that  if  you  force  us  to  it,  we  will  encounter  you 
both  (for  we  have  already  engaged  much  more 
numerous  enemies ;)  besides,  we  have  it  also 
in  our  power,  if  we  think  fit,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Paphlagonian ;  for  we  are 
informed  that  he  wants  to  make  himself  master 
both  of  your  city  and  of  the  maritime  towns. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour,  by  assisting  him 
in  staining  what  he  desires,  to  gain  his  friend- 
ship." 

Upon  this,  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  showed 
a  visible  dislike  of  what  Hecatonymus  bad  said ; 
and  another  of  them  advancing,  said  they  were 
not  come  to  declare  war,  but  to  express  their 
friendship.  «And  if,"  says  he,  «you  think 
fit  to  come  to  Sinope,  we  will  receive  you  in  a 
hospitable  manner,  and  for  the  present,  direc- 
tions shall  be  g^ven  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  to  supply  you  with  every  thing ;  for  we 
are  sensible  you  advance  nothing  but  what  is 
true."  After  this,  the  Cotyorians  sent  presents 
to  the  army,  and  the  generals  of  the  Greeks 
also  treated  the  ambassadors  with  all  hospita- 
lity. They  all  conferred  together  a  considera- 
ble time  in  a  very  friendly  manner ;  and,  among 
other  things,  the  generals  inquired  concerning 
the  remainder  of  the  way,  and  both  of  every 
thing  that  related  to  their  respective  concerns. 
And  thus  ended  that  day. 

VI.  The  next  day  the  generals  thought  pro- 
per to  call  the  soldiers  together,  and  to  consider 
of  the  rest  of  their  march,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sinopians;  for,  if  they  determined  to 
travel  by  land,  they  thought  these  might  be  of 
service  to  conduct  them,  for  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  Papblagonia;  and,  if  by  sea, 
they  imagined  they  should  also  want  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Sinopians,  for  they  alone  seemed  ca- 
pable of  providing  a  sufiicient  number  of  ships  to 
transport  them.  Calling  therefore  the  ambassa- 
dors, they  consulted  together :  and  the  generals 
desired  that,  as  they  themselves  were  Greeks, 
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they  would  first  show  their  hoflpitality  hy  their 
henoToIence  to  Greeks,  and  hy  giving  them  the 
hest  advice  they  were  able. 

Then  Hecatonymns  rose  up,  and  first  made 
an  apology,  for  having  said  that  they  would 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Paphlagonian, 
alleging,  that  he  did  not  say  this  with  a  view  of 
making  war  upon  the  Greeks,  but  to  let  them 
see,  that,  having  it  in  their  power  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Bsrbarians,  they  preferred 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Being  called  upon  to 
give  his  advice,  he  first  invoked  the  gods :  then 
said  thus :  « if  the  advice  I  am  going  to  give 
you,  appears  to  me  the  best,  may  I  be  prosper- 
ous; otherwise,  miserable;  for  the  present 
counsel  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  those, 
which  are  termed  l  holy.  If,  therefore,  I  am 
found  to  advise  you  well,  I  shall  have  many  to 
applaud  me,  and,  if  ill,  many  to  curse  me.  I 
am  sensible,  then,  that  we  shall  have  much 
more  trouble,  if  you  return  by  sea ;  for  in  that 
case  we  shall  be  obliged  to  supply  you  with 
ships :  whereas  if  you  go  by  land,  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  you  to  fight  your  way  through. 
However,  I  must  speak  what  I  think;  for  I 
am  well  acquainted  both  with  the  countiy  of 
the  Paphlagonians,  and  with  their  strength. 
Their  country  contains  many  very  fair  plains, 
and  mountaina  of  a  prodigious  height.  And  first 
of  all,  I  know  the  place  where  you  must,  of 
necessity,  enter  it ;  for  there  is  but  one  pass, 
and  that  lies  between  two  points  of  a  rock 
exceeding  high.  These  a  very  few  men,  posted 
there,  may  defend ;  and,  if  the  enemy  are  once 
masters  of  this  pass,  all  the  men  in  the  world 
cannot  force  their  way.  This  I  can  make 
appear  to  any  one  you  think  proper  to  send 
along  with  me.  On  the  other  side  of  this  pass, 
I  am  well  assured,  you  will  find  plains,  and 
upon  them  a  body  of  horse,  which  the  Barba- 
rians themselves  think  exceeds  sll  the  cavalry 
the  king  is  master  of.  These,  though  lately 
summoned,  did  not  attend  him,  their  commander 


1  *U(»  rv^BevX^.  We  find  by  thu  pftSM^  of  Xeno- 
phon,  and  by  another  in  Plato,  that  it  was  a  nommon 
■ayin;  among  the  Greeks,  that  ooonael  waa  a  diTine 
thing.  "  If,"  aaya  the  latter  to  Demodoeus, "  connael  b 
called  a  divine  thing,  none  can  bo  more  to  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  present  question  :*'  this  was  edaca- 

tion.  »Kk%  M**  in  «»  4i^Ai«Jo«i.  xsi  yiyiTMi  yi  rvftBtuXii 
"I*"  Xtnt^»  tlwut.  Etirif  oZv  SMI  ^kk^  nttrtvw  Jm»  t$fi, 
««i  avT^  £i>  tlw,  wtfl  Jfc  "i  »5»  r«A(5ewX«w«.  D'AbUn- 
conrt  was  sensible  this  parenthesis  could  have  no  graoe  in 
a  modern  language :  bat  I  donbt  whether  that  reawm  wfll 
bt  thought  to  putiiy  hn  tesTing  it  Mt. 


being  too  haughty  to  obey.  But,  admit  yoa 
could  even  seize  the  pass  between  these  moun* 
tains  unobserved,  and  prevent  the  enemy,  and, 
afterwards,  in  the  plain,  defeat  their  horse  and 
foot,  whose  numbers  amount  to  above  one  hun- 
dred and  twentj  thousand  men,  you  will  still  find 
several  riven  in  your  way.  Fint,  the  ^  Ther- 
modon,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  over :  the 
passage  of  which  seems  to  me  very  dtflicult,  par- 
ticularly, when  you  have  a  numerous  army  in 
front,  and  another  in  your  rear.  Secondly,  the 
3 Iris;  this  is  also  three  hundred  feet  broad. 
The  third  river  you  will  meet  with,  is  the 
<  Halys,  not  less  than  two  stadia  in  breadth. 
This  you  cannot  pass  without  boats ;  and  who 
is  there  to  supply  you  with  them  1  The  ^  Par- 
thenias  is,  in  like  manner,  impassable.  This 
river  you  would  arrive  at,  if  you  could  pass 
the  Halys.  8o  that  I  do  not  look  upon  this 
road  as  only  difficult  but  absolutely  impassable. 
Whereas  if  you  go  by  sea,  you  may  aail  from 
hence  to  6inope,  and  from  8inope  to  Heraclea ; 
and,  from  Heraclea,  there  will  be  no  difiScuity, 
either  in  going  by  land,  or  by  aea :  for  there 
you  win  find  great  numbers  of  ships.** 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  some  suspected 
he  said  this  out  of  firiendship  to  Corylas,  for 
there  was  an  intercourse  of  hospitality  between 
them ;  others,  that  he  expected  to  be  reward- 
ed for  his  advice;  and  some,  that  he  said 
it,  fearing  lest,  if  they  went  by  land,  they 
ahould  do  some  damage  to  the  country  of  the 
Sinopians.  However,  the  Greeks  voted  to  go 
by  sea.  After  that  Xenophon  aaid,  <*  O  men 
of  Sinope!  the  soldiers  have  determined  to  go 
in  a  manner  you  advise.  But  thus  the  case 
stands.  We  are  contented  to  go  by  sea,  pro- 
vided we  are  furnished  with  such  a  number  of 
ships,  that  not  a  man  of  us  shall  be  left  be- 
hind. But  if  it  is  proposed,  that  some  of  us 
should  be  left,  and  some  set  sail,  we  are  re- 
solved not  to  go  on  board  at  all :  because  we 
are  sensible,  that  wherever  we  are  the  strongest, 
we  shall  not  only  he  safe,  but  get  provisions 
also ;  and  that,  if  we  are  any  where  found 
weaker  than  our  enemies,  we  expect  no  better 


•  riv  etfM^Sorrm.    See  note  upon  the  sixth  book. 

•  >lf  iv.  This  rirer  rises  oat  of  the  kingdom  of  Pon* 
toB.  and,  having  received  the  Lycos,  runs  through  the 
plain  of  Themiscyrm,  and,  ftom  thence.  Mis  into  the 
Eozine  sea. 

•  'AKvr.    8oo  note  upoD  the  sixth  book. 

•  ^mft^9t^t.    flit  nscs  BpOB  llM  sixth  book. 
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usage  than  to  be  made  alaTn.'*  The  8ino* 
plans,  hearing  this,  desired  the  Oreeks  to  send 
ambaasadon  to  them,  and  accordingly  they 
sent  Callimaehus  an  Arcadian,  Ariston  an 
Athenian,  and  Samylas  an  Achaian ;  who  set 
out  immediately. 

In  the  meantime  Xenophon,  considering  the 
great  number  of  Oi«ek  heavy-armed  men,  of 
targeteers,  archers,  slingers,  and  horse,' who,  by 
long  experience,  were  now  become  good  troops, 
looked  upon  it  as  an  enterprise  of  great  repu- 
tation to  add  to  the  acquisitions  of  Greece, 
that  of  a  countiy,  with  the  power  annexed  to 
it,  by  building  a  city  upon  the  Euxine  sea, 
where  so  great  an  army  could  not  be  got  to- 
gether without  a  vast  expense.  He  had  reason 
to  think  this  city  would  now  grow  considerable, 
both  from  the  number  of  his  own  men,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Galling,  there- 
fore, Silanus  of  Ambracia,  to  him,  the  same 
who  had  been  soothsayer  to  Gyrus,  he  offered 
sacrifice  upon  this  occasion,  before  he  commu- 
nicated his  thoughts  to  any  of  the  soldiers. 
But  Silanus,  fearing  this  should  take  effect, 
and  that  the  army  would  settle  in  some  place, 
acquainted  the  soldiers  that  Xenophon  pn^ 
posed  to  detain  them  there,  and,  by  building  a 
city,  to  acquire  reputation  and  power  to  him- 
seUl  The  design  of  Silanus  in  this  was  to  get 
to  Greece  as  soon  as  possible,  having  saved 
the  three  thousand  >  daricks  which  he  received 
from  Cyrus,  when  sacrificing  by  his  order,  he 
told  him  the  truth  concerning  the  ten  days. 
As  soon  as  the  soMiers  were  informed  of  this, 
some  thought  it  was  best  for  them  to  stay 
there;  but  the  greatest  part  disappioTed 
of  it;  and  Timasion  the  Dardanian,  and 
Thorax  the  Bosotian,  told  some  merchants  of 
Heraclea  and  Sinope,  who  were  present,  that 
if  they  did  not  supply  the  men  with  money 
snflicient  to  bay  provisions  when  they  set  sail, 
they  were  in  danger  of  having  so  great  an  army 
settle  in  their  neighbourhood.  ''For,**  said 
they,  «  Xenophon  is  the  author  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  advises  us,  as  soon  as  the  ships  arriTO, 
immediately  to  speak  to  the  army  in  these 
terms :  Gentlemen !  we  observe  you  are  at  a 
loss  both  how  to  get  provisions  for  your  Toy- 
age,  and  enrich  your  families  in  some  measure 
when  you  come  home;  but  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  make  choice  of  some  part  of  the  inha- 


t  A«(iixev.-.    86*  note  6,  ptg*  169. 


bited  country  that  lies  round  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  possess  yourselves  of  it,  and  that  those 
who  are  desirous  to  return  home,  may  go  away, 
while  the  rest  stay  here,  we  are  now  furnished 
with  shi^s  for  thkt  purpose ;  so  that  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  make  an  unexpected  descent 
upon  any  part  of  the  country  you  think  fit." 

The  merchants,  hearing  this,  informed  theur 
cities  of  it;  and  Timasion  of  Dardanus  sent 
Eurymachus,  also  of  Dardanus,  and  Thorax  of 
BoBotia  with  them,  to  confirm  it  As  soon 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were 
acquainted  with  this,  they  sent  to  Timasion,  to 
engage  him,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money, 
to  persuade  the  army  to  sail  out  of  the  Euxine 
sea.  He  was  pleased  with  the  offer,  and  spoke 
thus  to  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers :  «  Gentle- 
men !  we  ought  not  to  think  of  staying  here, 
or  to  prefer  any  other  country  to  Greece.  I 
hear  some  people  are  offering  sacrifice  upon 
this  occasion,  without  even  acquainting  you 
with  their  purpose :  but  I  promise  you,  if  you 
sail  from  hence,  the  first  ^  day  of  the  month,  to 


•  'Air^  9tvftn94m(.  We  find  by  nveral  puMget  in 
Xenophon  and  other  aathon,  that  the  foldier*  among 
the  Oreeka  reoeiTed  their  pay  monthly.  The  intereat 
of  money  waa  alio  payable  monthly  among  the  Greeka 
aa  it  wae  among  the  Somana.  Aa  the  payoMnt  both  of  ^ 
the  prineipal  and  intereet,  and  the  rigorona  Baethoda  al- 
loired  by  law  to  eompei  it  often  occaaiooed  great  eon* 
▼nlaioua  among  the  latter,  it  may  not  he  amin  to  make 
Bome  enraory  obaenraUona  upon  thia  aubjeet,  partieakr- 
lyainee  Daeier,  in  hia  Botea  open  Horace,  and  many 
other  modern  antlwra,  have  very  much  miatepreaented  it. 
It  ia  eertatn,  tlien,  that  thia  monthly  intereat  waa  one 
per  eenu  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tablea,  that  m,  twelve 
per  eent.  per  anunm;  thia  they  ealled  "nneiartam 
fvnaa :"  and,  what  ia  very  extraordinary,  Livy  aaya,  that 
by  the  eaiahltabment  of  thia  intereat,  nanry  waa  made 
eaay,  **iinciario  famore  facto  levata  navra  erat;**  an 
evident  aign  of  the  acarelty  of  money;  bnt  then  it  moat 
be  oonaideied  that  the  year  to  which  thia  refieetion  of 
Livy  rektea,  waa  ao  early  aa  the  three  hnndred  and 
ninety-ninth  of  Bome.  Afterwarda,  that  ia,  in  the  foor 
hnndred  and  eightieth  year  of  Home,  T.  Manlina  Torqva* 
tua  and  C.  Plantiua  being  conanla,  thia  monthly  interaat 
waa  redneed  to  half  per  cent,  that  ia,  to  aiz  per  cent, 
per  annnaa,  **  aemuneiarnm  ex  nnciario  fflanoa  iactum." 
Bot  to  return  to  the  *«vMnvim^  the  year  of  the  Greeka 
waa  Inni-aolar,  tliat  ia,  formed  of  twelve  aynodical 
montha,  making  in  all  but  three  hnndred  and  fifty-lbnr 
daya,  with  an  intercalation  of  aeven  montlia  in  nineteen 
yeare,  invented  by  Meton,  (ftom  whom  it  waa  called 
M«TMvof  inrnvrU)  to  anawer  the  annual  diflerence  of 
eleven  daya  between  the  lunar  and  aolar  year ;  thia  waa 
their  civil  year :  and  aa  their  new  year  began  at  the  firat 
new  BMon  of  the  anmmer  aolatice  (the  Bcnana  begin- 
■Ing  theira  at  the  firat  after  the  winter  aolatke)  it  i 
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give  each  of  700  a  ^  Cjxieene,  for  your  monthly 
pay.  My  design  is  to  lead  yoa  into  Troas, 
from  whence  I  am  banished ;  where  my  fellow- 
citizens  will  assist  you,  for  I  know  they  will 
receive  me  with  pleasure.  Thence  I  propose 
to  carry  you  to  those  parts,  where  you  shall 
enrich  ycnrseWes ;  for  I  am  acquainted  with 
^olia,  Phiygia,  and  Troas,  and  with  all  the 
country  belonging  to  the  govemment  of  Pbar- 
nabazus;  with  one  of  them  by  being  born  there, 
and  with  the  other,  by  having  served  there  un- 
der Glearchus  and  Dercellidas.'* 

Immediately  Thorax  the  Bceotian,  who  had 
a  perpetual  contest  with  Xenophon  for  the 
command,  rose  up,  and  said,  if  they  sailed  out 
of  the  Euxine  sea,  they  might  settle  in  the 
Chersonesus,  a  country  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility ;  where  those  who  were  willing,  might 
inhabit,  and  from  whence  those,  who  were  not 
so,  might  return  home.  He  added,  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  hunt  after  lands,  among  the  Bar- 


nrily  happeoed  that  the  first  day  uf  the  year  of  both  be* 
gan  about  ann-iet,  for  at  that  time  only  the  new  moon 
became  visible.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  crescent 
with  which  Diana  is  represented,  is  owing  to  the  cos* 
torn  of  proclaiming  the  new  moon,  particnlarly  if,  as  I 
obeerved  apon  another  oecasioo,  Diana  and  the  Egyptian 
Isis,  who  is  often  represented  with  a  crescent  npon  her 
bead,  were  the  tamo  divinity.  This  ceremony  of  pro- 
claiming the  new  moon  stiJI  cootinnes  in  the  Levant, 
where  the  Tarks,  whose  year  is  lanar,  publish,  with 
great  solemnity,  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
of  their  month  of  Ramacan,  which  is  their  Lent. 

t  tM(t%nvo».  Hesyehins  and  Fhavorinns  inform  as, 
that  the  Cyzicene  was  a  coin  fkmons  for  being  well 
Btrnek ;  and  that  it  had  a  woman's  bead  on  one  side;  to 
which  Bnidas  adds,  that,  on  the  other,  was  the  head  of 
a  lion.  Demosthenes  teUs  ns  tbey  were  worth  twenty* 
eight  Attic  drachms,  that  is  18s.  and  Id.  sterling.  The 
woman's  head  is  possibly  Cybele,  who  was  snppoaed  to 
be  drawn  by  lions,  and  who  was  worshipped  in  a  par* 
ticnlar  manner  at  Pessinus  In  Phrygia,  not  ftr  iVom 
Cyzievs,  whose  tutelar  god,  however,  was,  I  imagine, 
Hercules,  whom  they  looked  npon  as  the  fonnder  of  their 
city,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  medal  of  Domitiao,  on  the 
reverse  of  which  is  a  Hercules,  with  this  inscription : 
TON  KTISTHN  KTZIKHNQK.  But  we  have  great 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  woman's  bead  is  designed 
for  Cybele,  fVom  wbai  we  find  in  Strabo,  who  says,  that 
near  to  Cyzicus  stood  a  temple  of  Cybele  built  by  the 
Argonauts,  npon  the  mountain  Dindymun,  from  which 
Cybele  was  called  Dindymene.    This  being  so,  the  globe 

I  and  the  fish,  and  particularly  the  ears  of  corn  and  bunch- 
es of  grapes  with  which  she  is  crowned,  will  be  very 
proper  symbols  of  universal  nature,  which,  as  I  eadea* 
voured  to  show  upon  another  occasion,  was  represented 
by  Cybele.  D'Ablaneourt  is  of  opinion  that  the  Torkish 
'  sequin  is  derived  flrom  Cyziqnin ;  but  Menage  says  that 
it  comes  fmm  the  Italian  zecchino.  a  Venetian  ducat, 
which  takes  its  name  from  Zecca,  the  place  where  it  is 
coined. 


barians,  when  others,  of  a  great  extant,  oSknd 
themselves  in  Greece.  «  And,  till  you  arrive 
there,'*  says  he,  <«  I,  as  well  as  Timaaion,  pro- 
mise you  pay."  This  he  said  from  being  ac- 
quainted with  what  the  inhabitanti  of  Heradea 
and  Sinope  had  promised  to  Timasion,  upon 
condition  the  army  set  saiL  AU  this  time 
Xenophon  was  silent  Then  Phileaius  and 
Lycon,  both  Achaians,  said,  it  was  not  to  be 
suffered,  that  Xenophon  should  persuade  the 
soldiers  in  private  to  stay,  and  offer  sacrifice 
upon  this  occasion,  without  letting  the  army 
partake  of  the  sacrifice,  yet  say  nothing  of  all 
this  in  public  80  that  he  was  under  a  neces- 
sity of  rising  up,  and  of  speaking  as  follows : 

(« Gentlemen !  I  offtr  sacrifice,  as  you  axe 
sensible,  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  both  far 
you  and  myself,  to  the  end  that  my  words,  my 
thoughts,  and  actions  may  be  employed  in  those 
things  that  are  most  for  the  credit  and  advan- 
tage of  ua  all.  And  even  now  I  was  consult- 
ing the  gods  by  sacrifice,  whether  it  would  be 
more  expedient  to  mention  this  and  treat  with 
you  about  it,  or  not  to  concern  myself  at  all  in 
the  matter.  Here  Silanus,  the  soothsayer,  as- 
sured me,  that  the  victims,  which  Is  of  the 
greatest  moment,  were  favourable,  (for  he  knew 
that  J,  by  being  constantly  present  at  the 
sacrifices,  was  not  unacquainted  with  these 
things)  but  informed  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  according  to  them,  some  fraud  and  treach- 
ery seemed  to  threaten  me :  and  in  this,  indeed, 
he  was  in  the  right,  since  he  himself  designed 
treacherously  to  accuse  me  before  you :  for  he 
has  spread  a  report  that  I  had  already  purposed 
to  efifect  this  without  your  approbation.  But 
the  truth  is,  when  I  saw  you  in  want,  I  con- 
sidered by  what  means  you  might  possess 
yourselves  of  some  town,  to  the  end  that  those 
among  you  who  are  willing,  might  set  sail  im- 
mediately, and  that  thoee  who  were  not  so, 
might  stay  till  they  bad  acquired  something 
to  carry  home  to  their  families.  But  now  I 
find  both  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  and  Si- 
nope are  sending  us  ships,  and  that  Uiesa  men 
promise  you  your  pay  from  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  adTantageons 
circumstance  for  us  to  be  conducted  with  safety 
to  the  place  we  desire,  and  to  be  *  paid  for  be- 


•  Mir5lv  rUt  r^TDf  i»(.  Thla  appears  to  me  far  pre- 
ferable to  ft  i99lv  rat  9ree«i«c ;  ft  Dot  only  makea  tbesBDae 
■troBger,  bat  ceems  to  be  the  natural  result  of  •■•(•^i- 
vev(,  which  immediately  precedes  It.    I  am  sorry  to  dlf- 
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ing  preferred.  For  tbii  reeson,  I  not  only 
give  OTer  all  thoaghto  of  that  kind  myielf,  but 
desire  thoee  who  came  to  me  to  declare  them- 
oelves  in  fiivonr  of  that  measure,  to  desist  also. 
For  this  is  my  sense  of  the  matter ;  while  yoa 
continue  together  as  yon  are  now,  in  great 
nnmbere,  yoa  will  be  sure  to  find  esteem,  and 
nerer  to  want  proTisions,  for  victory  carries 
with  it  a  right  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  con- 
quered. But,  if  you  suffisr  yourselves  to  be 
divided,  and  the  army  to.  be  broken  into  small 
bodies,  you  will  neither  be  able  to  find  subsis- 
tence, nor  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  your 
treatment.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  the  same 
with  yours,  that  we  ought  to  go  on  to  Greece : 
and  further,  if  any  one  stays  behind,  or  is  taken 
endeavouring  to  desert  his  companions  before 
the  whole  army  arrives  in  a  place  of  safety, 
that  he  be  punished  as  an  oflbnder.  And  who- 
ever is  of  this  opinion,  let  him  hold  up  his 
hand."     And  they  all  held  up  their  hands. 

However  Silanus  cried  out,  end  endeavoured 
to  show  that  every  one  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to 
go  away.  This  the  soldiera  would  not  bear, 
but  threatened  him,  if  they  took  him  endea- 
vouring to  make  his  escape,  to  inflict  the  pun- 
ishment on  him.  After  this,  when  the  inha- 
bitants of  Heraclea  vrere  informed  that  the 
Greeks  had  resolved  to  sail  out  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  and  that  Xenophon  himself  had  ^  put  the 
question,  they  sent  the  ships,  but  disappointed 
Timasion  and  Thorax  of  the  money  they  had 
promised  them  to  pay  the  soldlen.  Hereupon 
those  who  undertook  for  it  were  confounded, 
-and  afrsid  of  the  army ;  and  taking  with  them 
the  rest  of  the  generals,  who  were  privy  to 
their  former  designs,  (these  were  all,  except 
Neon  the  Asinian,  who  commanded  under 
Cheirisophus,  then  absent)  they  came  to  Xeno- 
phon, and  told  him  they  were  sorry  for  what 
had  passed,  and  thought  the  best  thing  they 
could  do,  since  they  had  ships,  was  to  sail 
to  the  river  Phasis,  and  possess  themselves  of 
the  country  belonging  to  the  Phasians;  of 
whom  the  son  of  iCStas  was  at  that  time  king. 
Xenophon  made  answer,  that  he  would  men- 
tion nothing  of  this  kind  to  the  army ;  *<  But," 


far  both  fttMn  LeaneUTiM  aad  Huteliinion  upon  thii 
oceaskm.    D'Ablaneoart  hai   nid  d§   raenvir   rteom- 
pentt  pour  r^oumer  §n  vatre  pai$t  which  fivei  the 
MDM,  bat  not  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  expreeekra. 
t  *Ew$^nf i%4f.    860  note  1,  ptce987. 


says  he,  ^do  you  assemble  them,  and  if  you 
think  fit,  propose  it"  Upon  this,  Timauon 
the  Dardanian  gave  his  opinion  that  they 
ought  not  to  call  the  soldiera  together;  but 
that  each  of  the  generals  should  fint  endea- 
vour to  persuade  his  own  captains  to  come 
into  it.  So  they  departed  to  put  this  in  execu- 
tion. 

VII.  In  the  mean  time  the  soldiera  were 
informed  of  what  was  in  sgitation  ;  and  Neon 
told  them  that  Xenophon  having  prevailed 
upon  the  rest  of  the  generals,  designed  to  de- 
ceive the  army,  and  carry  them  back  to  the 
Pbasis.  The  soldiera  hearing  this,  resented  it, 
and  holding  assemblies  and  private  meetings 
among  themselves,  gave  great  reason  to  appr^ 
bend  they  would  break  out  into  the  same  violen- 
ces they  had  committed  upon  the  persons  of  the 
heralds  of  the  Colchians,  and  the  commissaries 
of  provisions,  all  of  whom  they  had  stoned  to 
death,  except  those  who  escaped  to  the  sea. 
As  soon  as  Xenophon  perceived  this,  he  re- 
solved immediately  to  call  the  army  together, 
and  not  to  sufier  them  to  meet  of  their  own 
accord :  so  he  ordered  the  crier  to  assemble 
them.  They  readily  obeyed  the  summons. 
Then  Xenophon,  without  accusing  the  other 
generals  of  coming  to  him  privately,  spoke  to 
them  in  the  following  manner : 

«I  am  informed,  gentlemen!  that  some 
people  accuse  me  of  a  design  to  deceive  you, 
and  carry  you  to  the  Pbasis.  Hear  me,  there- 
fore, for  heaven's  sake,  and,  if  I  appear  guilty, 
I  do  not  desire  to  depart  hence,  before  I  re- 
ceive the  punishment  thst  is  due  to  my  crime : 
but  if  they  find  they  accuse  me  wrongfully,  I 
hope  you  will  trest  them  as  they  deserve.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  yq^u  all  know  in  what  quar- 
ter the  sun  rises,  and  where  it  sets ;  and  thst 
I  the  way  to  Greece  lies  westward,  that  to  tiie 
Barbarians,  eastward.  Is  there  any  one  there- 
fore who  can  make  you  believe  thst  the  sun 
rises  where  it  sets,  and  sets  where  it  rises  1 
You  are  also  sensible  that  the  north  wind 
carries  you  out  of  the  Euxine  sea  to  Greece, 
and  the  south  to  the  Phasis;  and  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  north,  you  always  say  it  is  fair 
for  Greece.  Can  any  one  therf^fore  so  far  im- 
I  pose  upon  you,  as  to  perauade  you  to  go  on 
I  board  when  the  wind  is  in  the  south  1  But 
I  suppose  I  embark  you  in  a  calm  :  I  shall  how- 
I  ever  sail  but  in  one  ship,  while  you  sail,  at 
in  a  hundred.  How  therefore  can  I 
3N 
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either  compel  yon  to  keep  me  company  ageinit 
yoar  consent,  or  deceive  yon  with  regard  to  the 
place  to  which  I  carry  yoa  1  Bat  let  us  for- 
ther  aappoae  that  I  do  deceiTe  you,  and,  by 
some  magic  art,  carry  yon  to  the  Phaais,  and 
also  that  we  land  there ;  yoa  will  eoon  be  aen- 
aible  that  you  are  not  in  Greece ;  and  I  who 
have  deceived  you  shall  be  but  one  man,  while 
you  who  have  been  deceived  by  me,  will  be 
near  ten  thousand  with  your  arms  in  your 
hands.  By  what  means  therefore  can  one  man 
court  punishment  more  efiectually,  than  by 
forming  designs  so  prejudicial  both  to  himself 
and  you?  But  these  rumours  are  spread  by 
weak  men,  who  envy  me  because  I  am  ho- 
noured by  you  ;  though  without  reason :  for 
which  of  them  do  I  hinder  from  proposing  any 
thing  for  your  advantage,  if  he  can,  from  fight- 
ing both  for  you  and  himself,  if  he  Is  vrilling, 
or  from  watching  for  your  safety,  if  he  is  dis- 
posed to  undertake  that  care.  Why  should  I 
hinder  themt  When  you  choose  your  com- 
manders, do  I  oppose  the  pretensions  of  any 
person  11^  resign ;  let  him  take  the  com- 
mand ;  only  let  him  make  it  appear  he  can  do 
something  for  your  advantage:  but  I  have 
said  enough  of  this.  If  any  of  you  thinks  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  deceived,  or  that  any 
other  person  has  deceived  him  in  this,  let  him 
declare  it ;  but  since  you  have  heard  enough  of 
this  subject,  I  desire  you  would  not  depart 
until  I  have  acquainted  yon  with  a  thing,  that 
I  find  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  army,  which, 
if  it  makes  any  progress,  and  becomes  what  it 
threatens  to  be,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  take 
proper  measures,  that  we  may  not  appear  both 
to  gods  and  men,  to  friends  and  enemies,  the 
most  abandoned,  and  most  infamous  of  all 
men,  and  consequently  incur  a  general  con- 
tempt." The  soldiers  hearing  this,  wondered 
what  it  might  be,  and  desired  him  to  go  on  ;  so 
he  resumed  his  discourse.  **  You  know  there 
were  some  towns  upon  the  mountains  belong- 
ing to  those  Barbarians  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cerazunt ;  from  whence 
some  of  the  people  came  down  to  us,  and  sold 
us  cattle  and  other  things.  Some  of  you,  I  be- 
lieve, went  into  the  nearest  of  these  towns. 


1  Umfiifi/tt,  Nteiu,  at  tlie  cIom  of  one  of  his  tpeechei 
to  the  Atheniant,  niet  this  word  in  tbs  nme  mom, 
with  the  addition  of  fcfX^v'  m  Si  t«  &x\«c  i»K$T,  wm^infn 


I  and  after  yon  had  bought  provisions  there,  re- 
j  turned  to  the  camp.  Gleaimtas,  one  of  the 
captains,  finding  this  place  both  smaU  and  un 
I  guarded,  because  the  tnhabitanti  looked  upon 
;  themselves  to  be  in  ftiendship  with  us,  maiched 
'  against  them  in  the  night,  with  a  design  to 
I  plunder  it,  without  acquainting  any  of  as  with 
I  his  purpose.  For  he  determined,  if  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  place,  to  have 
returned  no  more  to  the  army,  but  to  have 
gone  on  board  the  ship  in  which  his  com- 
panions were  sailing  by  the  coast,  and,  with  his 
booty,  to  have  escaped  out  of  the  Euzine  sea. 
And  all  this  was  concerted  between  him  and 
his  companiona,  who  were  on  board,  as  I  am 
now  informed.  Calling,  therefore,  tc»gether  as 
many  as  he  could  prevail  upon  to  follow  him, 
he  led  them  against  the  town.  But  the  day 
surprising  them  in  their  march,  the  inhabitants 
got  together,  and  defended  themselves  from 
their  strong  places  so  well,  "both  with  mis- 
sive weapons,  and  their  swords,  that  Clea- 
ratua  himself,  and  several  others,  were  slain ; 
part  of  them,  however,  escaped  to  Cerazunt 
Thia  happened  the  same  day  we  left  Cera- 
zunt to  march  hither.  Some  of  those  also 
who  were  to  sail  along  the  coast,  were  still 
in  that  city,  having  not  as  yet  weighed  an- 
chor. After  this,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Cemunt  inform  us,  three  of  the  eMem  came 
from  the  town,  deoiring  to  be  introduced 
to  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks;  but  not 
finding  us,  they  told  the  citizens  of  Cera- 
zunt, they  wondered  what  we  meant  by  attack- 
ing them.  These  assured  them,  that  the  at- 
tempt was  not  coantenanced  by  public  autho- 
rity ;  with  which  they  were  very  well  satisfied, 
and  resolved  to  sail  hither,  in  order  to  give  uk 
an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  to  let  us 
know  that  they  gave  leave  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  carry  off  the  dead,  and  bury  them. 
It  happened  that  some  of  the  Greeks,  who  had 
fled  to  Cerazunt,  were  still  there.  These,  per- 
ceiving whither  the  Barbarians  purposed  to  go, 
had  the  confidence  to  throw  stones  at  them 
themselves,  and  to  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same.  By  this  means  these  ambassadors,  being 
three  in  number,  were  stoned  to  death.  After 
the  fact  was  committed,  some  of  the  inhsbi- 
tants  of  Cerazunt  caoie  to  the  generals,  and' 
informed  us  of  what  had  happened.  These 
proceedings  gave  us  great  concern,  and  we  con- 
sulted together  with  them,  in  what  manner  the 
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Greeks  who  were  eleia  might  be  buried.  While 
we  were  eitting  in  consultetion  without  the 
quarter  of  the  heaTy^mrmed  men,  on  m  rodden 
we  heard  a  great  uproar,  and  people  crying  out, 
*  Knock  1  them  down,  knock  them  down,  atone 
them,  stone  them;'  and  immediately  wo  saw 
great  numbers  running  to  those  who  cried  out, 
some  with  stones  in  their  hands,  others  taking 
them  up.  Upon  this  the  inhabitants  of  Cera- 
xunt,  ^  having  been  witnesses  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  their  own  town,  were  frightened,  and 
ran  to  their  ships :  some  of  us  also,  I  do  assure 
you,  were  not  without  fear.  For  my  part,  I 
went  directly  up  to  them,  and  asked  them  what 
the  matter  was  1  Some  of  those  I  inquired  of 
knew  nothing  about  it ;  yet  had  stones  in  their 
hands.  .  At  last,  meeting  with  one  who  (^id 
know,  he  told  me  that  the  commissaries  of  pro- 
visions oppressed  the  army  in  a  most  grievous 
manner.  White  he  was  saying  this,  one  of  the 
soldiers  perceived  the  commissary  Zelarchus, 
retiring  towards  the  sea,  and  cried  out;  the 
rest,  hearing  this,  as  if  a  wild  boar  or  a  stag 
had  been  roused,  ran  at  him.  The  citizens  of 
Cerazunt,  seeing  the  soldiers  making  towards 
them,  and  thinking  themselves  aimed  at,  fled 
in  all  haste,  and  ran  into  the  sea.  Some  of  our 
men  ran  in  after  them,  and  those  who  could  not 
swim  were  drowned.  What  do  you  think  these 
men  were  afraid  oft  They  had  committed  no 
crime ;  they  mast  imagine  that  some  madness 
like  that  of  dogs  had  seized  our  men.  If 
these  things  continue,  consider  what  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  army.    You  will  not  have 


t  nM7(,  wm7(,  £»xxi,  fiaxxf.  LlteralljT.  attaek  them 
both  sword  io  band,  and  with  misiive  weapons,  eomi- 
nu*  eminusfut  inees**^  which  T  should  think  miffht  do 
an  well  at  e«<l«,  emd9,f»ri^f9rit  tn  the  Latin  translatori. 
I  have  coneidered  the  Greeks  liere  as  a  mob,  which 
they  were  upon  thie  occasion,  and  have  consequently 
made  use  of  terms  rery  familiar  to  an  English  moh  In 
tumults.  For  the  same  reason  I  think  D'Ablancourt 
has  said  rery  properly  tu»t  Cks,  though  I  am  very  sen< 
sihie  that  the  French  troops  use  this  word  when  they 
pursue  the  enemy,  as  they  call  it,  Tsjiss  dmms  let  vhts. 

9'Li(  Iv  i»f»*9Ti(  ri  wmt'  imvr^Tf  wfiy/t;  If  the 
Latin  translators,  by  rendering  this,  at  qnifadmu  apni 
99  desi/rneUum  etiam  vidiMsentf  mean  p^rpstrutum,  I 
think  that  signification  of  the  word  deaifnot  Is  too  un- 
common for  a  translatton;  but,  If  they  mean  it  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  flict  was  not  only 
desifnatum  but  eommi»sum  ;  for  what  Is  said  of  the 
fear  of  the  inhabiUnU  of  Cerazunt,  visibly  relates  to 
the  outrage  committed  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  persons 
'  of  the  three  ambaasadors,  who  were  stoned  to  death  in 
their  town.  D'Ablancourt  has  I  think  said  much  bet* 
ler,  inttrnils  pmxt  f  a«  s*«<Mf  pm$i»  dtma  Imtr  piUt. 


it  in  your  power,  by  a  general  consent,  to  make 
either  war  or  peace,  as  ynti  see  convenient; 
bat  every  private  man  may  lead  the  army  upon 
whatever  enterprise  be  pleases.  And  if,  at  any 
time,  ambassadors  come  to  you  to  sue  for 
peace,  or  for  any  thing  else,  any  one  may  pat 
them  tp  deoth,  and  thereby  prevent  your  being 
informed  of  tbeir  demands.  The  consequence 
of  which  will  be,  that  those,  whom  you,  by  a 
general  voice  appoint  to  command  you,  wiil  be 
no  longer  regarded ;  but  whoever  erects  him- 
self to  be  your  general,  and  pleases  to  cry 
•  Stone  them,  stone  them,'  may,  if  he  finds  the 
same  obedience  that  was  lately  given,  put  to 
death  not  only  your  commander,  but  any  pri- 
vate man,  untried.  Consider  wha't  services 
these  selt^lected  generals  have  done  for  us. 
If  Zelarchus,  the  commissary,  is  guilty,  he  has, 
by  sailing  away,  escaped  punishment ;  if  he  is 
innocent,  he  hss  left  the  army,  from  the  fear  of 
being  unjustly  put  to  death  without  trial. 
Those  wbo  have  stoned  the  ambassadors,  have 
done  you  this  piece  of  service — ^they  have  made 
it  unsafe  for  you  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  to 
go  to  Cerazunt,  without  a  force  sufficient  to 
protect  you :  and  not  less  so  even  with  '  a 
herald  to  bring  off  your  dead,  whom,  before 
this,  the  same  persons  wbo  killed  them,  gave 
you  leave  to  bury :  for  who  that  had  a  hand  in 
killing  heralds,  will  serve  in  that  capacity  1 
However,  we  have  desired  the  citizens  of  Ce- 
razunt to  bury  them.  If  these  things  are  right, 
give  them  a  public  sanction,  that,  as  attempts 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  expected,  every  man  may 
be  upon  his  guard,  and  endeavour  to  pitch  his 
tent  upon  places  of  advantage  and  strength. 
But,  if  yon  look  apon  them  rather  as  the  ac- 
tions of  wild  beasts,  than  of  men,  consider  how 
to  put  a  stop  to  them  :  otherwise,  how,  in  the 
name  of  the  gods,  shall  we  ofier  sacrifice  with 
cheerfulness,  if  we  are  guilty  of  impiety  1  Or 
how  shall  we  fight  with  our  enemies,  if  we 
kill  one  another  1     What  city  will  receive  us 


•  £vv  unfiling.  XnewKioc  or  xtfvxdov,  for  it  is  written 
botk  ways,  was  the  eaduceus  which  heralds  carried  in 
their  bands,  when  they  were  sent  upon  public  occa- 
sions from  one  army  to  another.  It  ia  particulnrly 
described  by  the  Greek  Scholiast  upon  Thucydidcs; 
but  so  many  bas-reliefs,  and  other  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity represent  Mercury  with  bis  caducous  in  his 
hand,  that  I  think  it  needless  to  translate  what  he  says 
of  it.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  a  present  from 
Apollo  to  Mercury,  in  excHange  for  the  harp,  which 
tradition  I  find,  by  IHodorus  Siculus,  was  derived  from 
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•B  friendB,  when  they  see  ua  guilty  of  nich 
enormities  ?  Who  will  bring  provisions  to  as, 
with  any  confidence,  if  we  are  found  to  offend 
in  things  of  so  grea(  moment  ?  As  to  the  ap- 
plause which  we  promised  ourselves  with  so 
much  confidence,  who  will  speak  well  of  us  if 
we  dishonour  ourselves  by  such  actions  1  For 
I  am  well  assured,  that  we  should  condemn 
others,  were  they  guilty  of  them/' 

Upon  this,  they  all  rose  up,  and  said  the  au- 
thors of  these  disorders  should  be  punished ; 
that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  begin  such  enor- 
mities for  the  fiiture,  and  that  those  who  were 
guilty  of  it  should  be  put  to  death.  They 
then  ordered  that  the  generals  should  bring 
them  all  to  their  trial ;  where  it  should  be  in- 
quired whether  any  person  had  received  any 
other  injury  since  the  death  of  Cyrus ;  and  ap- 
pointed the  captains  to  be  the  judges.  At  the 
same  time,  upon  Xenophon's  ^  motion,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  priests,  it  was  resolved  to 
purify  the  army.  And  the  army  was  purified 
accordingly. 

VIII.  They  furthur  decreed  that  the  gene- 
rals themselves  should  be  called  to  an  account 
for  their  past  conduct ;  and,  upon  their  trial, 
Philesius  and  Xanthicles  were  condemned  in 
a  fine  of  twenty  mines,  to  the  amount  of  which 
sum  they  had  embezzled  ^  the  effects  that  had 


rb  rTt»Ti»M«.  Xenophon  seema  to  imitate  AgamemDon 
upon  tbifl  occasion,  who,  as  Homer  telle  ua,  having  at 
last  sent  Chrywia  hack  to  her  father  with  a  hecatomb, 
to  appease  the  anger  of  Apollo,  orden  the  Greek  army 
to  be  purified,  and  it  was  purified  accordingly: 

Aaovf  i*  *ATfitfi|c  mw9\v/tmt9iTd^mt  upmytv 

Oi  r  ■■■0A.«/Mii'«i>r«,  *»i  ■!(  «X»  A.VM«T*  iCaXXAv. 

Thus  translated  by  Mr.  Pope, 

The  host  to  expiate,  next  the  Icing  prepareet 
With  pore  lutratione.  and  with  aolemn  prayen* 
Wuh*d  bjr  the  briny  wave,  the  piou  train 
Are  cleansed ;  and  east  th'  ablutioDe  on  Uie  main. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Pope  has  very  properly 
observed  from  Enetathiua,  that  Kvft»rm  is  derived  from 
xouM,  which  Justifies  him  in  the  use  of  the  word  ablu- 
tions, a  word  much  more  decent  than  those  made  use 
of  upon  this  occasion  by  all  former  translators.  It  was 
a  prevailing  opinion,  it  seems,  among  the  ancients, 
that  the  water  of  the  sea  bad  a  sovereign  virtue  in  ex- 
piations :  it  was  from  this  opinion  that  Iphigenia  says 
)n  Euripides, 

BiXmv^m  kXv^ii  wmpvm  t*  kv^fAwmv  «•«•. 

•  Tiir  yvktrtKmp  xen/*»rm9.  The  ancient  Lexicons 
say  that  ymv\»i  signifies  a  certain  kind  of  ship  used  by 
the  Phmnicians,  butlflnd^itvx*;  in  Herodotus  for  a 
Phcenician  ship,  where  he  says  that  Dionyslns  of  Pho- 
cca  sailed  to  Pbanicia,  and  having  sunk  the  merehaot 


been  taken  out  of  the  ships,  and  committed  to 
their  charge.  Sophsnetus  was  fined  ten  mines, 
for  that,  being  chosen  a  commander,  he  had 
neglected  his  duty.  Some  accused  Xenophon, 
complaining  they  had  been  beaten  by  him,  and 
brought  their  accusation  against  him  for  abus 
ing  them.  Upon  this  Xenophon  rising  up, 
desired  the  first  person'  who  appeared  against 
him,  to  acquaint  the  judges  where  he  had  been 
beaten.  He  answered,  •'  Where  we  were  dy- 
ing with  cold,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
snow.''  Xenophon  replied:  «If,  during  the 
storm  yon  speak  of,  when  we  had  no  victaals, 
nor  so  much  wine  as  would  serve  us  to  smell 
to ;  when  many  of  us  were  spent  with  labour, 
and  the  enemy  at  our  heels,  if,  in  that  season  I 
was  abusive,  I  own  myself  more  3  vicious  than 
asses,  which,  through  viciousness,  are  said  to 
be  insensible  to  fatigue.  However,  say  for 
what  reason  you  were  beaten.  Did  I  demand 
any  thing  of  you,  and  beat  you  because  you  re- 
fused it  1  Did  I  insist  upon  your  restoring  any 
thing  1  Was  it  in  struggling  to  subdue  you  to 
my  passion,  or  when  I  was  drunk,  that  I  abas- 
ed you  V*  And  upon  his  saying  that  it  was 
nothing  of  all  this,  Xenophon  asked  him 
u  whether  he  belonged  to  the  heavy-armed 
men  V*  He  answered,  «  No."  «  If  to  the  tar- 
geteersV  "Neither,"  says  he:  "but  I  was 
driving  a  mule  at  the  desire  of  my  cpmradea, 
being  a  free  man."  Upon  this  Xenophon  call- 
ed him  to  mind,  and  asked  him,  <«  Are  you  not 
the  man  who  carried  a  sick  person  V    «  The 


ships,  and  taken  a  great  booty,  sailed  to  Sicily,  Aown*,- 

St  i  ♦«»«■» itvt  t*Kit  lii  ^eiWftirif'  ymuKeus  ii  iv^mvrm 
KSTM^vraf ,  KKi  x^tifuirm  X«6cby  a>«XXs,  f  irXi •  •*(  TmtKtnv ; 

80  that  ymvKt*Si  xfnftmrm  may,  no  doubt,  signify  the 
freight  of  those  ships ;  but  in  this  place  I  imagine  it 
means  the  cargoes  of  those  ships  the  Greeks  had  taken, 
which  cargoee  our  author  in  the  beginning  of  this  book 
calls  myAyiftm;  he  slso  says  in  the  same  piacethat 
the  Greeks  having  uken  out  the  cargoes  of  these 
ships,  appointed  guards  to  uke  care  of  them.  It  is 
very  probable  that  Phileshis  and  Xanthicles  might  have 
the  command  of  these  guards,  and  consequently  the 
charge  of  these  efiSects,  and  that  they  might  have  em- 
besxled  as  much  of  them  as  amounted  to  twenty 
mines;  if  the  reader  will  cast  bis  eye  on  note  1,  page 
175,  he  will  find  that  xf  ii/*jit»  is  often  made  use  of  by 
the  best  authors  to  signify  effects.  There  seems  to  be 
so  great  a  relation  between  this  passage,  and  that  In 
the  beginning  of  this  book,  that  I  cannot  approve  of 
pBemiam  d§  nmifiU  ecaetum  in  Leunclavius  and 
Hutchinson,  and  much  leas  of  in  priz  dt  ntnirtt  in 
D'Ablancourt. 

»  T»9  Svvv  vCf i«~ri««rif««  tjpmi,  Bvsry  body  knows 
i  that  asses,  and  mules,  their  oApring.  have  such  an  in- 
I  bred  vklousness,  Uiat  no  fatigue  can  subdue  It. 
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nme,**  lays  he ;  »  for  joa  foreed  me  to  it,  and 
threw  about  the  baggage  that  belonged  to  my 
comrades."  **  But,"'  says  Xenophon,  «•  in  this 
manner  I  threw  about  their  baggage ;  I  distri- 
bnled  it  to  othen  to  carry,  with  ordera  to  re- 
turn it  to  me ;  and  having  received  every  thing 
sale,  I  reatored  them  to  you,  after  you  had 
shown  me  the  man  I  gave  you  in  charge." 
<•  But  I  desire,"  says  he,  <*you  will  hear  how 
this  matter  was,  for  it  is  well  worth  while." 

••  One  of  the  men  being  unable  to  continue 
his  march,  was  left  behind.  This  man  I  knew 
no  otherwise  than-  that  he  belonged  to  the  ar- 
my ;  however,  I  obliged  yon  to  carry  him,  that 
he  might  not  perish :  for,  as  I  remember,  the 
enemy  were  at  our  heels."  This  the  other 
confessed.  ^Then,"  says  Xenophon,  « after 
I  had  ordered  you  to  go  before,  I  quieUy  over- 
took you  again,  as  I  came  up  with  the  rear 
guard,  and  found  you  digging  a  pit,  with  a  de- 
sign to  bury  the  man ;  and  stopping,  I  com- 
mended you :  but  the  man  drawing  in  his  leg 
while  we  stood  by,  all  who  were  present  cried 
out,  that  he  was  alive ;  and  you  said  whatever 
you  thought  fit,  as,  <I  will  not  carry  Inm* 
Upon  which  I  struck  you,  you  say,  and  you 
say  true ;  for  you  seemed  to  me  to  be  sensible 
that  the  man  was  alive."  «<  But,"  says  the 
other,  ••  did  he  die  the  less  after  I  showed  him 
to  you  1"  «  We  must  all  die,"  replies  Xeno- 
phon, «  but  are  we  for  that  reason  to  be  buried 
alive  r  At  this  they  all  cried  out,  that  he  had 
not  beaten  him  so  much  as  he  deserved.  Then 
Xenophon  desired  the  rest  to  inform  the  judges 
for  what  reason  each  of  them  had  been  beaten ; 
but  they  not  rising  up,  he  spoke  thus : 

**l  own,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  struck  a 
great  many  of  the  men,  for  not  keeping  their 
ranks.  These  ought  to  have  been  contented 
with  being  preserved  by  your  means,  while  you 
marched  in  order,  and  fought  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary; but  instead  of  that,  they  wanted  to 
leave  their  ranks,  and  run  before  you  for  plun- 
der, that  they  might  have  the  advantage  over 
you.  Had  we  all  done  the  same,  we  had  all 
been  destroyed.  I  own  also,  that  finding  some 
overcome  with  sloth,  unwilling  to  rise,  and 
ready  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  enemy,  I 
struck  them,  and  forced  them  to  march.  For 
being  myself  once  obliged,  when  it  was  exces- 
sive cold,  to  stay  for  some  of  the  men  who 
were  getting  their  baggage  ready,  and  sitting 
lor  a  considerable  time,  I  found  myself  scarcely 
S6 


able  to  rise  and  stretch  out  my  legs.  Having, 
therefore,  had  the  experience  of  this  in  myself, 
afterwards,  when  I  saw  any  one  sitting  down, 
and  indulging  his  sloth,  I  drove  him  before  me ; 
for  motion  and  vigorous  efforts  created  warmth 
and  1  suppleness,  while  sitting  down  and  rest, 
I  observed,  made  the  blood  to  congeal,  and  the 
toes  to  rot  off;  which  you  are  sennble  was  the 
case  of  a  great  many.  Others,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  left  behind  through  laziness, 
and  by  that  means  hindered  you,  who  were  in 
the  van,  and  us,  who  were  in  the  rear,  from 
advancing,  I  might  possibly  strike  with  my  fist, 
that  they  might  not  be  struck  by  the  speaY  of 
the  enemy.  These,  therefore,  who  have  been 
thus  preserved,  may,  if  they  have  suffered  any 
unjust  treatment  from  me,  now  be  relieved: 
whereas,  had  they  fallen  under  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  what  relief  could  they  have  had 
though  their  treatment  had  been  ever  so  griev- 
ous ?  I  speak  to  you  in  all  simplicity.  If  I 
have  punished  any  one  for  his  own  good,  I  am 
willing  to  submit  to  the  same  chastisement  that 
parents  receive  from  their  children,  and  mas- 
ters from  their  scholars.  Physicians,  also,  use 
incisions  and  caustics  for  the  good  of  their  pa- 
tients. If  you  imagine  I  did  these  things 
through  insolence,  consider  with  yourselves, 
that  now,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  I  en- 
tertain greater  hopes  and  confidence  than  at 
that  time,  and  drink  more  wine,  yet  strike  no 
man ;  for  I  see  you  are  now  in  a  calm.  But 
when  a  storm  arises,  and  the  sea  runs  high,  do 
not  you  find  that  the  ^  pilot,  for  a  nod  only, 
quarrels  with  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
ship,  and  the  steersman  with  those  at  the 
stem  ?  bscause,  upon  those  occasions,  the  lesst 
faqlt  is  enough  to  ruin  every  thing.  You 
yourselves  then  determined  that  their  chastise- 

1  'T^'^irqra.  'T^-; 6tiic,  io  tbb  plaoe,  if  and  by  Xeno* 
phon  in  the  nma  wenae  in  wbinh  the  Greeki  ny  vyf»t 
myM,mKmt^  whicb  Horaoe  hai  finely  truwlat^  io  that  ode. 
where  he  repreMnU  the  falie  Neera  holdnig  htm  ia  her 
onni,  while  the  iwesn  fidelity  to  him. 

Arotina  atqne  hedera  xnoeera  avtringitar  ilez* 
Lentii  adfaarene  bxaehiia. 
And  when  our  author,  in  hia  Art  of  Horeemanchip,  re- 
commenda  a  colt  that  moTea  hi*  knees  with  freedom,  he 
■aysra^i  /ti^v  >'«v«T»  tit  3«f  i^w  i  irjEXOf  wy^fic  xiftwrif^ 
•  Ilfm^iCt.  n^Mf •««  in  Oreelc,  and  prorata  in  Latin  ' 
•igniiy  an  ofltor,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  a  loo> 
ovt,  as  the  nilors  eall  it,  at  the  head  of  the  ship.    I  av 
iofbrmed  that  we  have  no  term  in  oar  naTal  institution 
that  properly  explains  it;  that  of  pilot,  the  gontlemea  ^ 
the  navy  tell  me,  oanes  the  nearest  to  it. 
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ment  was  juft ;  for  you  were  preaent  with  arms 
in  your  baDda,  to  aaaiat  them  if  yoa  had  thought 
proper,  not  1  with  billeta  to  give  your  votes  in 
their  behalf.  However,  in  reality,  you  neither 
assisted  them  in  escaping  the  punishment  due 
to  tbeir  irregularity,  nor  me  in  inflicting  it.  Thus 
by  suffering  their  insolence,  you  have  given  a 
sanction  to  their  remissness :  for  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, if  you  observe,  you  will  find  that  those 
who  were  then  most  remarkable  for  their  ne- 
glect of  duty,  are  now  so  for  their  insolence. 
An  instance  of  this  you  see  in  Boiscus,  the 
Thessalian  boxer:  he  then  contended,  under 
pretence  of  sickness,  not  to  carry  his  shield, 
and  now,  I  am  informed,  he  has  stripped  se- 
veral of  the  inhabitants  of  Cotyorau  If  you 
are  wise,  therefore,  your  treatment  of  this  man 
will  be  the  reverse  of  that  bestowed  on  dogs ; 
for  these,  when  they  are  cursed,  are  tied  up  in 


I  Y4^»v(.  Tii^ec  tignifles  literally  a  pebble;  and  as 
the  Greeks  give  tbeir  volet  with  these,  tbeir  votes  came 
to  be  called  ^n^^t :  thii  literally  translated  would  not 
be  IntelUgibie  to  an  English  reader,  so  that  it  seems  ne* 
cMsary  to  render  it  in  such  a  manner  as  may  relate  to 
our  customs ;  and  as  every  person  who  votes  by  ballot 
puts  a  billet  into  the  ballot  box,  signifying  his  sense  of 
the  question,  I  thought  ^^ti  could  not  upon  this  oer4i- 
sion  be  properly  translated  by  any  other  word  than 
billets.  D'Ablancourt  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  translating  t^iif  oi  wiUi  propriety,  by 
bis  leaving  it  out. 


the  day-time,  and  let  loose  in  the  night ;  where- 
as, if  you  do  well,  you  will  tie  him  up  in  the 
night,  and  let  him  loose  in  the  day.  I  own  I 
am  surprised  to  find,  that  if  I  have  given 
offence  to  any  of  you,  you  call  it  to  mind,  and 
publish  it;  but  if  I  have  defended  any  from 
the  cold,  or  from  the  enemy,  or  relieved  them 
when  they  were  sick,  or  in  want,  these  things 
are  remembered  by  uoob  of  you:  if  I  have 
commended  any  for  a  proper  behaviour,  or  ho- 
noured brave  men  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
these  things  also  are  not  remembered.  Tet  it 
is  certain,  there  is  more  honesty,  justice,  piety, 
and  pleasure  in  remembering  good  than  ill 
ofi^cea." 

Upon  this  the  assembly  rose^  and  called  to 
mind  what  was  passed :  so  Xenophon  was 
3  acquitted,  and  all  was  well. 


a  lUt*ty»9»r:  Both  the  Latin  translators  have  said 
AJessttiM  trot:  I  have  rather  chosen  to  render  it  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Thucydides  uses  the  word  in  the 
speech  of  the  Corinthians  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
where  they  tell  then  that  in  the  war  between  them 
and  the  Athenians  they  often  owed  the  advantages 
they  gained  to  the  oversights  of  the  enemy,  rather  than 
to  the  assistance  they  received  from  the  Lacedemoni* 

ans;  «••»  wglf  «vt«vc  r»»f  *A5it»«ievc  weKki  nMie   nSn 

wtftytyt9n/t$f9vt.  8o  that  I  Imagine  Xenophon  means 
that  at  his  trial  h^  had  the  advantage  over  his  ene- 
mies, that  Is.  he  was  scquiucd. 
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L  Tba  PaphlagOBiaa  amlmndon  Mat  to  negotiate  a  peace,  an  traattd  hj  tha  Greain  with  a  aaniitQOiH 
faanqiiet— Peaea  balof  eoodaded.  the  Greein  aet  tall  from  Cotjrora,  and  land  at  Haimeae— flare  tbey  remain 
Are  daya,  and.  weary  of  IndecWon,  offer  the  eommand  of  the  whole  army  to  Zenopbon— He  pradently  re- 
fluaa,  and  Chelriaophne  le  placed  at  the  head  of  aflkira^IL  The  army  aaito  to  Heraclea,  where  a  aedhion 
arleei  among  the  troopi,  and  they  divide  theaHarea  Into  three  dWnct  bodies:  one,  and  the  largeet,  eonabUng 
of  Areadiana  and  Aeheana,  chooma  for  Itaeif  ten  eommandera;  another  remaina  under  the  eommand  of 
ChelriMphoa:  the  third  le  attached  to  Zenopbon.— III.  The  Areadlara,  eager  of  booty,  eet  out  the  firat,  and 
being  arrived  in  the  port  of  Oalpe,  march  forth  and  phinder  the  Bithyniane  Prteentlythey  are  beaet  by  them 
on  a  rielng  ground,  and  are  in  danger  of  deatmetioa— Xenophon,  hearing  of  their  dlitium,  terrifies  the  Bithy- 
niaafl  by  fires  in  the  night— They  raise  the  siege  and  depart^Zen(H)bon  arrives  In  aaftty  the  next  day  with 
the  Areadiana  at  the  port  of  Caipe,  where  he  finds  Cheirisopas  landed  with  his  troops— lY.  Port  of  Caipe 
described— The  aoidJers  reibae  to  encamp  there,  lest  they  be  detained  to  balld  a  city ;  and  prafer  passing  the 
night  on  the  open  shore— They  paai  a  decree  that  no  one,  vnder  punishment  of  death,  shall  beraalter  propoae 
to  divide  the  foreea— Desirous  of  marching  oat  to  colleet  provMona,  they  consult  the  entralla,  but  find  them 
unlavonrable— Neon  neverthelem  leads  out  two  tbouaand  men  to  (brage— The  cavalry  of  Pharnabazns  kills 
five  hunAed  of  them ;  and  the  rest,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  a  nMNintala,  are  at  length  brought  back  by 
Zenopbon  to  the  camp.— ▼.  Admonished  by  their  danger,  the  aoldiera  anifer  their  camp  to  be  pitched  in  the 
fortified  plaee,  and  surround  it  with  Intrencbmenta— Zenopbon,  having  sacrificed  with  (bvoaraMe  auspiees, 
leaves  the  camp  under  a  guard,  and  leads  out  the  armed  forces  They  bury  the  dead  whom  they  find  on  their 
path,  and  having  captured  aome  booty  In  the  villages,  they  behold  the  barbarlana  posted  on  a  blll-^Forming 
their  line  of  battle,  they  advance  on  the  enemy,  and  the  barbarians  are  vanquished  and  put  to  flight.— VI.  The 
Greeks  gather  booty  on  all  sides  from  the  lands' of  the  Bithynians— In  the  Interim  arrives  Oleander,  a  Bpartau 
governor,  and  with  him  appears  Dezlppua,  by  whoae  knavery  Cleaader  is  Indlspoosd  towards  the  Grecian 
army— By  Zenophon*s  endeaTOur  he  ia  reconciled,  and  being  oflbred  the  eommand,  he  declines  ft— Under  Its 
former  leaders  the  army  marchea  through  the  tarrilory  of  the  nthpaaas,  and  bidan  with  plunder  arrivaa  at 
Chryaopolis  of  Chaleedonla. 
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I.  Fkox  this  time,  some  of  the  Greeks,  while 
they  eCeid  here,  etihsieted  themeelves  by  the 
proTurioiM  they  boaght  in  the  marlnt,  and 
ethera,  by  these  they  got  in  plundering  the 
coantry  of  Paphlagonia.  On  the  other  ride, 
the  Pnphlsgonians  lost  no  opportunity  of  rob- 
bing the  stragglers,  aUd,  in  the  night-time,  en- 
desTonred  to  annoy  those  who  were  encamped 
in  places  more  advanced  than  the  rest  These 
proceedings  increased  the  ill  blood  that  was  be- 
tween them.  Upon  this,  Corylas,  who  was  at 
that  time  governor  of  Paphlagonia,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Ghreeks  in  costly  robes,  and  well 
mounted,  with  instntctions  to  acquaint  them 
that  Corylts  derired  neither  to  do  an  injury  to 
^  Oraeks,  nor  reeeive  any  ftom  them.  To 
this  the  genends  answered,  that  they  would 
consider  of  it  with  the  army.  -  In  the  mean- 
time, they  entertained  them  with  all  hospitali- 
ty, and  invited  such  of  the  army  as  they  judged 
most  proper :  then  having  killed  some  of  the 
oxen  they  bad  taken,  and  other  cattle,  they 
gave  them  a  handsome  entertainment,  the 
company  lying  ^  on  beds  made  of  brushwuod, 
covered  with  grass  and  leaves,  and  drinking 
out  of  horn  cups  which  they  found  in  the 
country. 

As  soon  as  the  libations  were  over,  and  they 
had  sung  the  ptean,  two  Thracians  first  rose 
up,  and  danced  with  their  arms  to  the  sound  of 
a  flute :  they  capered  very  high,  and  with  great 
agility;  then  made  use  of  their  swords.  At 
last  one  of  them  struck  the  other  in  such 
a  manner,  that  every  one  thought  he  had  kill- 
ed him,  (but  the  stroke  was  given  with  art,) 


1  Sri0tiri».    This  to  the  ftxplltttioa  fitea  bj  Hwy- 
shhwaa^ykavsriBM  of  rr*/l4«. 


upon  which  the  Paphlagonians  cried  out;  and 

the  other,  having  despoiled  him  of  his  arms, 
went  out  3  singing  a  song  of  triumph  in  ho- 
nour of  Sitalcea :  then  other  Thracians  carried 
off  the  man  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  though 
indeed  he  was  not  hurt.  After  this,  some 
3  Aniens  and  Magnesians  rose  up,  and  danc- 
ed ^  in  their  arms,  what  they  call  the  Carpsan 

•  *A(av  Sir«XK«ir.  Hftrodotui,  Thncydidet,  and  Die- 
dorns  9iciila«  speak  mneh  in  commendation  of  Sitalcea, 
king  of  Thracia,  in  whooe  bonovr,  no  dovbt,  tiiia  aong 
of  Tietory  was  compoeed  by  tbe  ThraeiaM :  Thaeydidea 
ten*  oa  tbat  he  waa  alain  in  a  battle  agmintt  tbe  Tribal- 
tiana,  and  tliat  bli  nephew  Sevtbet  saeeeeded  him.  As 
this  happened  tbe  first  year  of  the  eif  hty-ninth  Olym- 
piad, tbat  is,  the  eighth  of  the  Pek>ponne8ian  war,  and 
only  twenty  years  before  the  time  of  this  ezpedltioD,  it 
is  poasibie  this  Sevthea  may  be  the  prince  in  wfaoae  ser- 
▼iee  the  Greeks  engafsd,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  aeventh 
Iwok ;  though  I  am  sensible  that  Thaeydides  makes  bin 
the  son  of  SparadocQB,  and  Xenopbon  of  Masades. 

8  Atviavte  ii»i  UnyviiTK.  Poaaibly  the  first  might 
belong  to  MneB,  a  town  mid  by  Dion? siui  of  Haliear- 
nassus  to  baTe  been  bnitt  by  ^aeas,  after  the  taking  of 
Troy. 

4  Oi  «f%e8yT«rJlirica^)r«ieificeXevAifri|v  ti>  raTc  ifirA.ei5. 
The  pantomime  representation  of  the  ancients  is  so  often 
eoiifoanded  in  translations  of  their  works  Into  modern 
langnages  with  what  is  now  called  dancing,  tbat  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  explain  my  sense  of  this  passage,  in 
order  to  prevent  my  translation  of  it  from  being  thought 
to  fUl  nnder  the  general  mistake.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had,  beaides  their  tragedies  and  co- 
medies, a  mute  pantomime  repreaentation,  which  was 
called  by  the  former  o^xurit,  and  by  tbe  latter  salUUio. 
This  is  that  representation,  in  praise  of  which  Luciaii 
has  written  a  particnlar  treatise ;  whst  he  designed  for 
praise,  we  may  make  use  of  for  information.  After 
having  run  through  a  deuil  of  tbe  Test  knowledge  an 
i(Xnrriti  or  pantomime  ought  to  be  master  of,  he  says. 
tbat  as  his  profession  consists  in  imitation,  and  as  be  un- 
derUkes  to  represent,  by  his  gestures,  what  tbe  nhorns 
sings  or  recites,  his  chief  business  is  perspicuity,  to  the 
end  that  none  of  his  actions  may  sund  in  need  of  an  ex- 
ptenatioo,  bat  that  the  apaetatora  may,  like  tbe  Pythiaa 
%  O  M6 
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dance;  the  manner  of  wbich  ia  aa  foUowa. 
One  of  them  having  laid  down  hia  arma,  aowa, 
and  driTea  a  yoke  of  oxen,  looking  often  behind 
him,  aa  if  he  were  afraid ;  then  a  robber  ap- 
proachea,  whom  the  other  perceiving,  he  catchea 
up  hia  arma,  and  advancing,  fighta  with  him  ^ 
in  defence  of  hia  oxen  (and  all  thia  these  men 
performed  in  time  to  the  flute).  At  laat,  the 
robber  binds  the  ploughman,  and  carriea  him 
off  with  the  oxen.  Sometimea  Che  ploughman 
overoomea  the  robber,  and,  faateuing  him  to  the 
oxen,  tiea  hia  handa  behind  him,  and  ao  drives 
him  away. 

After  thia,  Mysua  entered  with  a  buckler  in 
each  hand,  and  danced  aometimea,  aa  if  he  had 
been  engaged  with  two  adversaries ;  then  used 
hia  bucklara,  aa  if  engaged  with  only  one; 


oracle,  understand  the  paDtomioie  thovgfa  mate,  and 
hear  him  though  he  does  not  cpeak.  By  the  wty,  the 
Oreek  rene  attribated  to  the  Pythian  oracle,  to  which 
Lvdao  allndee,  ia  proierrod  by  PIntareh, 

(JpoQ  thii  oecafllon  Lueian  tells  a  story  of  a  Amons  pan* 
tomime  in  Nero's  time,  who,  to  show  the  ezcellenoe  of 
.  his  art  to  Demeuivs  the  Cynic,  ftommended  the  mnsic 
and  even  the  chorus  to  be  silent,  while  be  represented 
by  himself  {ip*  lavrov  ti^XiiraTe)  the  amour  of  Venus 
and  Mars,  the  Sun  f ivinf  information,  and  Vulcan 
catching  them  both  in  a  net,  the  gods  standing  by,  Venus 
blushing  and  Mars  trembling  and  asking  forgiveness: 
Lueian  adds,  that  Demetrius  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  performance,  that  he  cried  out,  I  not  only  see  but 
hear  what  you  represent,  for  you  seem  even  to  speak 
with  your  hands.  The  reader  will  pardon  thia  short 
dissertation  upon  an  art,  which  is  so  Ikr  last,  that  it  is 
thought  by  many  never  to  have  existed.  Lueian  applies 
the  word  dcx«v/ure(  with  great  hnmour  to  the  unfortu- 
nate companion  of  his  captivity  and  his  labour,  as  he  calls 

him,  rh*  m^Kttv  KOivwkv  k«i  r*;  utZM^^^^^rntg^  ««i  ti|( 

mx^9^9timff  I  mean  the  poor  ass  that  was  thrown  down 
the  precipice,  upon  which  he  says,  0  ^t,  Hvmi  xwr*,  rhv 
^•vMTor  ifX9VM»r*t,  which  I  do  not  translate,  because  I 
cannot.  Tlie  dance  here  mentioned  by  Xeoophon  is,  by 
Uesychins.  called  a  Macedonian  dance ;  it  is  so  particu- 
larly deecribed  by  Xenophon,  that  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  call  it  after  him,  the  Carpaao  dance,  without  trans- 
lating the  word. 

»  Mixir**  9fi  r»v  ^tvyovf.  Both  the  Latin  trans- 
lators have  said  anU  Jvfum  dimieat,  which  D'AUan- 
court  has  ibUowed:  but  as  wfh  u  very  frequenUy  used 
in  the  sense  I  have  given  it  npon  this  occasion,  that  is 
for  'j^tf,  I  thought  it  more  natural  to  say  that  the  hus- 
bandman fought  with  the  robber  in  defence  of  his  oxen, 
than  before  them,  particularly  as  the  oxen  seem  to  be 
the  prize  contended  for :  since,  when  the  robber  gets 
the  better,  be  drives  away  the  oxen  ;  but.  if  there  can 
be  any  doubt  whether  w(l  'u  used  in  this  sense,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Euripides  will  clear  it  up;  it  is  in 
Alcestis,  where  Admetns  says  to  Pheres, 

Tov  Tpy  wfi  rm*So$,  .     . 


^OOKTI. 


I  aomeumea  he  *  whirled  round ;  then  threw 
himaelf  head  foremoat  and  &U  upon  hia  feet, 
without  parting  with  the  bucklera :  thia  made 
a  fine  eight  Laat  of  all  he  danced  the  Pei^ 
aian  dance,  atriking  hia  bucklera  againat  each 
other,  and  in  dancing,  fell  upon  hia  kneea,  then 
aprung  up  again,  and  in  all  thia  he  kept  time  to 
the  flute.  H#waa  aucceeded  bj  aome  Manti- 
neana  and  other  Arcadiana,  who,  being  dreaaed 
in  the  handaomeat  armour  they  could  provide, 
rose  up,  and  advanced  in  time  to  a  flute  that 
played  a  point  of  war.  They  aung  the  pean. 
and  danced  in  the  aame  manner  that  ia  practised 
in  solemn  processions.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  amased  to  aee  all  these  dances  performed 
by  men  in  arma.  Upon  thia,  Myaua,  perceiv- 
ing their  aatoniah»ent»  prevailed  upon  one  of 
the  Arcadiana,  who  had  a  woman  dancer,  to 
let  him  bring  her  in ;  which  he  did  according^ 
ly,  after  he  had  dreased  her  in  the  handaomeat 
manner  he  waa  able»  and  given  her  a  light 
buckler.  She  danced  the  Pyrrhic  3  dance  with 
great  agility  :  upon  which  there  waa  great  clap- 
ping ;  and  the  Paphlagoniaoa  aaked  whether 
the  women  alao  charged  vrith  their  troopa.  The 
othera  answered,  that  it  was  they  who  drove  the 
king  out  of  their  camp.  This  waa  the  end  of 
that  night'a  entertainment 

The  next  day  the  generals  brought  tha  am- 
basaadom  to  the  army :  when  the  aoldiers  came 
to  a  reaolution  neither  to  do  any  injury  to  the 
Paphlagoniana,  nor  aufier  any  from  them.  Alter 
that,  the  ambaaaadora  departed :  and  the  Greeks, 
finding  they  had  aa  many  ships  aa  they  wanted, 
embarked  and  aailed  with  a  iair  wind  all  that 
day  and  the  next  night,  keying  Paphlagonia 
on  their  left  hand ;  and  the  day  after  they  ar- 
rived at  Sinopo,  and  anohorad  in  ^  Harmene, 


a  T9v\9ilfi9$Tv  xiti  il»»vZtrrm.  Homer  tells  US  that 
Vulcan  represented  two  dancers  performing  a  dance  of 
this  kind  upon  Achfllai's  shield, 

JotA  fl  RvCi^riifi  %mf*  mirnvf 
UtKwnt  i(«fx*vT'C  ittTMwxmr^  jurrewf." 
And  Tournefort  says  that  theTarUsh  denrisea  preserw 
this  kind  of  dancing,  which  they  make  a  religious  cere- 
mony ;  and  that  upon  a  signal  ftom  their  superior,  they 
tarn  round  with  an  amaxfaif  velocity. 

8  nvfftxn*.  This  dance  is  called  by  tNoayeius  of  Ba- 
licarnassusand  Hesychius  jvoxx.te^  9«%v<«,  the  first  leav- 
ing it  in  doubt  whether  Minerva  or  the  Cnretes  were 
the  authors  of  It ;  and  the  Mcond  whether  one  Pyrri- 
chns  a  Cretan,  or  Pyrriins,  the  aon  of  Achilles,  was  tha 
inventor  of  it. 

«  'Aff^^t^v.  Both  Btrabo  and  Arrian  make  mentioa 
of  Armeue  or  Harmene  as  a  ssa-port  bdongiof  to  Bioope. 
from  which  the  former  says  it  waa  dittaat  ifty  stadia* 
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one  of  its  ports.  Sinope  is  situated  in  Paph- 
lagonia  ;  it  is  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  The 
iohabitants  sent  the  Greeks,  as  a  mark  of  hos- 
pitality, three  thousand  medimni '  of  flour,  and 
fifteen  hundred  ^  ceramia  of  wine.  Hither  j 
Cheirisophus  came  with  some  galleys.  The 
soldiers  expected  he  would  bring  them  some- 
thing :  however  he  Ivrought  nothing,  but  gave 
them  an  account  that  both  Anaxibius  the  ad- 


Aud  the  latter  forty.  Herodotuf  sayi  that  the  Cimme- 
rians  flying  from  the  Scythians  into  Asia,  bailt  a  town 
apoo  the  peninvnla,  where  Sinope,  a  Greek  city,  now 
stands.  But  we  find  by  Strabo  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Sinope  looked  apon  Autolycus,  ono  uf  the  Argonauts,  to  be 
their  foander,  whose  statue,  made  by  Stbeniv,  LucuIIas 
eanried  away  when  be  took  the  town.  The  same  author 
tells  US,  that  the  Milesians,  obaerTing  the  advantageous 
sftnatlonof  the  place,  and  the  weakness  of  the  inhabitants, 
sent  a  cdony  thither.  And  by  the  account  that  author 
giTOt  of  Sinope,  no  city  could  be  more  advantageously 
sitnated  ;  for  he  says  it  stood  npon  the  isthmus  that 
joined  the  peninsula  to  the  main  land,  having  on  each 
side  a  sea-port,  where  great  quantities  of  the  tunny  fish 
were  taken  as  they  swam  along  the  Asiatic  const,  from 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  where  they  are  bred,  to  the  Bospho- 
nts.  He  adds,  that  the  peninsula  was  surrounded  with 
sharp  rocks  which  made  the  access  to  it  very  difficult, 
that  the  land  above  the  town  was  very  fertile,  and  dis- 
posed into  gardens,  and  that  the  city  was  well  built  and 
adonwd  with  a  place  of  exercise,  a  market,  and  magni- 
ficent porticoes.  This  account  both  of  the  situation  of 
Sinope,  and  of  the  country  round  it,  is  confirmed  by 
Tourneibrt.  who  was  there  himself;  and,  in  the  relation 
be  gives  of  it,  is  grievously  oat  of  humour  with  the  mo- 
dern geographers  for  taking  no  notice  either  of  the  pen- 
insula, or  of  the  sea-ports  lying  on  each  side  of  it.  Sinope 
is  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  two  considerable  men 
of  very  diflerent  characters,  Diogenes,  the  Cynic  philoso- 
pher, and  the  great  Mithridates.  Strabo  says  it  was  in 
his  time  (that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus)  a  Roman  co- 
lony. I  cannot  part  with  tliis  subject  without  taking  no- 
tice that  Sinope  furnished  the  ancient  painters  with  a  red 
earth,  which  is  one  of  the  four  colours  with  which  alone, 
PUny  tells  us,  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthins,  Nicomachus 
painted  those  immortal  works ;  "quatuor  coloribos  solia 
immortalia  ilia  opera  fecere;  ex  albis  Melino,  ex  silaciis 
Attico,  ex  rnbris  Sinoplde  Pontica,  ex  nigris  Atramento, 
Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthins,  Nicomachus.** 

ft  Kft^tv  1%i«  i\  %o/rij(ttc  i*Tat  Ksi  Tt0-a-c»fxKOVTa.  Har- 
pocration.  So  that  the  medimnus  was  a  dry  measure 
containing  forty-eight  chcnixes,  each  of  which  Arbuth- 
not  makes  equal  to  an  Englidb  pint ;  but  then  he  says  a 
medimnus  contains  four  pecks  and  six  pints,  which  is  a 
mistake ;  for  if,  as  he  says,  sixteen  pints  make  a  peck, 
it  is  plain  that  forty-eight  pints  will  make  but  three 
pecks :  so  that,  in  reality,  a  medimnus  is  equal  to  three 
English  pecks. 

a  Ksfifttm.  Ktfx/iior^  rl  tov  oTveu  n  SSmrog  rrAftnnnv. 
Resychios.  And  in  another  place  xs^e;,  »iea/«<ov.  Now 
the  cadus  Arbnthnot  makes  equal  to  the  metretes,  which 
be  says  coouins  ten  gallons,  two  pinu,  so  that  »if«/«iev, 
■pon  these  authorities,  will  be  a  liquid  measure  contain- 
ijig  ten  gaUona,  two  pints. 


miral,  and  the  rest  of  the  Xiacedftmonians,  cele- 
brated their  praise,  and  that  the  former  promised 
them,  if  they  would  come  out  of  the  Enxine 
sea»  they  would  have  pay. 

The  soldiers  staid  Eve  days  at  Haimene: 
and  looking  upon  themseWes  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Greece,  they  were  more  desirous 
than  before  to  cany  some  booty  home  with 
them.  3  They  thought,  if  they  made  choice 
of  one  general,  that  single  person  would  find  a 
readier  obedience  from  the  army  both  by  night 
and  day,  than  if  the  command  were  rested  in 
many :  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
ceal his  designs,  he  would  conceal  them  better, 
and  where  to  prevent  the  enemy,  he  would  use 
greater  expedition,  for  there  would  then  be  no 
need  of  conferences,  but  whatever  that  single 
person  resolved  upon,  would  be  put  in  execu- 
tion :  for  hitherto  in  all  operations  the  generals 
were  governed  by  the  majority.  While  they 
had  these  things  under  consideration,  they  cast 
their  eyes  on  Xenophon  ;  and  the  captains 
came  to  him  and  acquainted  him  with  the  re- 
solution of  the  army :  and  each  of  them,  ex- 
pressing his  affection  to  him,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  undertake  the  command. 
Xenophon  was  not  averse  to  it,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  he  should,  by  this  means,  increase 
both  his  credit  with  his  friends,  and  his  repu- 
tation in  his  country,  and  that  possibly  also, 
he  might  be  the  cause  of  some  advantage  to 
the  army. 

These  considerations  led  him  to  desire  to  be 
commandei^in-chief.  On  the  other  side,  when 
he  reflected  that  future  events  being  concealed 
from  ail  mankind,  he  might,  for  that  reason, 
run  a  hazard  of  losing  the  glory  he  had  already 
gained,  he  was  in  suspense.  While  he  was  in 
this  doubt,  he  thought  the  best  .thing  he  could 
do  was  to  consult  the  gods :  in  the  presence 
therefore  of  two  priests,  he  offered  sacrifice  to 
^  Jupiter  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  directed  by 


s  'H^'igraivTO  oCv,  il  ira  iXotrre  afxorra,  A^slXXev  £r,  ij 

»KK»  Tb  {6£av  T«  ivi  wif»:via-^»t  iv,  I  have  transcri- 
bed this  whole  passage,  that  the  reader  may  see  how 
dreadfully  D*Ablancourt  has  mangled  it;  these  ace  his 
words,  "  Les  soldats  done,  pour  mieux  convrir  leur  enter- 
prise, et  rexeenter  plus  promptement  resolnrent  d'eliro 
un  general.** 

4  Alt  T«  /Sss-iXii.     Harpocration  mentions  two  purti- 
eoes  dedicated  at  AtheiM  to  Jupiter  under  two  different 
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the  oref;]e  of  Delphos  to  address  himself;  and  : 
whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  author  of  the 
draam  he  had»  when,  together  with  the  other 
generals,  he  was  first  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  army.  He  called  to  mind  also,  that, 
when  he  left  Ephesus  in  order  to  be  presented 
to  Cyras,  ^  an  eagle  cried  on  his  right,  sitting- 


however  on  the  ground,  which  the  priest,  who 
accompanied  him,  said  was  an  omen,  that  pui- 


appolUtioM ;  the  flrit  to  Jnpiter  iktubtfios,  bec&nw  the 
peopto  of  Atheot,  a*  Djdimus  Mys,  were  fVeed  from  the 
Peraiau  by  hii  aiwuUDoe ;  the  other  to  Japiter  dartXtv^. 
Thia  papcage  explaioi  what  our  author  meotioiu  iu  tbo 
third  book,  where  he  gays  the  oracle  of  Delphoe  directed 
htm  to  eacrifiee  to  the  proper  gods,  by  which,  we  find 
liaie,  he  meaiii  Jvpitar  the  king.  I 

I  A»rh*  mv§futtiffi9-*tT9  Livro  ^i^«»v.  It  was  an  uM  •»•  | 
p^rstition  anoog  the  Oreelu  to  look  npon  all  appearanoei,  | 
and  particalarly  that  of  an  eagle  on  the  right  hand,  as  an 
omen  of  aueoetti.  When  Telemaehuf  Uket  hii  leave  of 
Monelaos,  Homer  makes  an  eagle  appear  on  his  ii(ht, 
with  a  goose  in  his  Ulons. 

*a«  if*  ef  tiarovri  ia-nrrsTS  iavrw  f igt^c  If •"( 

This  omen  Helen,  who  was  present,  takes  npon  herself  to 
interpret,  and  says  it  signifies  that  (Jlyseea  shall  return 
and  punish  the  suitors,  who,  it  seems,  were  represented 
by  the  white  goose.  By  the  way.  Homer  makes  Helen 
rather  than  Menelaus  interpret  this  omen,  possibly  to 
avoid  making  the  good  man  indirectly  reproach  bis  wife 
by  this  interpretation ;  for  Menelaus  seems  to  hare 
forgotten  or  forgiven  all  that  was  past,  and  they  then 
lived  very  well  together.  It  may  be  asked  why  the 
OreAs  looked  upon  the  omens  that  appeared  on  their 
right  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  Romans  on  thoae  tliat 
appeared  on  their  left  to  be  so  T  Tliis  question,  though, 
at  first  sight,  it  may  appear  frivolous,  is  of  so  great 
eonsequenoe  to  the  understanding  many  passages  both 
in  the  Oreek  and  Eoman  anthora,  that  I  really  think  it 
very  well  deserves  to  be  diMsusaed.  The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  is,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
turn  their  faces  towards  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens 
when  they  took  their  stand  in  their  augural  ceremonies, 
•the  former  turning  theirs  to  the  north,  and  the  latter 
theirs  to  the  east.  But  this  deserves  something  more 
than  a  bare  assertion.  Homer,  who  is  always  a  religiouR 
observer  of  the  ceremonies  of  his  country,  makes  Hector 
reprimand  Pdydamas  for  advising  him  to  attend  to  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  says  be  caree  not  whether  they  fiy 
to  the  right,  that  is,  to  the  east,  or  to  the  left,  that  is,  to 
the  west. 

— rAr  tuTt  fUTmTfiar«/t\  «vi'  uKtyti^m, 
£iT*  iwi  Stj^'i  TwVi  irfhe  nm  t*  niKiov  Tf, 
Eir"  »»•  kfirr$fik  t«i^«,  ■•oti  j^of «v  ^l^eivrai. 
It  may  nut  possibly  be  so  easily  allowed  that  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  these  occasions,  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  east :   1  say  this  because  I  remember  to  have  seen 
the  contrary  asserted  by  a  very  learned  man,  I  mean 
Dacier,  in    his    Notes    upon    Horace;    he  there    says, 
**cenx  qui  prenoient  les  auspices,  toornoient  toujours 
le  vtsagi)  vers  le  midi ;"  and  a  little  after  he  adds,  *'  cola 
a  toujouri  ete  observe  do  menle  par  les  Romains,  sans 
qui'l  y  ait  Jamau  eu  aueon  changement ;  et  c*est  une 
verite  si  constante,  que  Pon  ne  scauroit  espliquer  ni 
ooaailier  aotrament  tous  les'pasaages  des  andens,  ou  il 
SSI  parle  de  oee  natierss."     Errors  ia  aathors  of  little 


merit  are  of  little  consequence;  but  wlien  ushered  inf. 
the  world  under  the  sanction  of  a  name  deservedlv 
famous  for  critical  learning,  they  are  either  taknn  fcfr 
truths,  or  at  best  pass  wioootradicted.  That  thb  is  ai; 
error  will  appear  to  a  demonstralieo,  from  the  two 
following  ])a«rages  of  those  two  oracles  of  the  Kojian 
history,  Livy  and  Dioiiysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
first,  speaking  of  the  inauguratioo  of  Nama  Pompilian, 
says,  "  Augur  ad  Isvam  ejus,  oapite  velato  sodcm  r^i^pit 
dcxtra  manu  baeulum  sine  nodo  adnocum  tenens,  qnem 
Ihuum  appellaverunt.  Inde,  ubi,  prospectu  in  arbem 
agrumque  capto,  Deos  prccatus,  regionem  ab  orieute  ad 
occasum  dotcrminavit  :  dextras  ad  meridiem  partes, 
Invas'ad  sepientrionem  esse  dixit.**  In  this  division 
then  wo  find  ibe  south  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
north  on  bis  left,  conseqoently  his  face  was  turned  to 
the  east.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  not  only  confirms 
this,  but  gives  several  reasons  why  the  augurs,  upon 
these  occasions,  turned  their  laces  to  the  east.  The 
first  is  this,  Srt  %»itSfm  ftiv  im  »«i  rrirtf  mftrrii  rw* 
oimfci;   ft»vT»v9ftttmp   i   fi,Knrtvra    Wfhf    itrariKkf^  Sitv 


Tork  fti*  'vw\f  yns  kw»vw»  t»  iv  aOro  ytvtrttn^  tot)  j* 
Iri  >'>;(,  iKiidv  M^^a/uivii  tiJv  iyvt%\t9»  kwtSiimrt 
%tvtiT*v.  This  reason,  according  to  the  system  of  astrono' 
my  then  in  vogue,  was  a  very  plausible  one,  that  Is,  be- 
cause the  heavenly  bodies  began  their  motion  from  the 
east.  To  this  I  shall  add  the  reason  given  by  the  same 
author,  why  tbo  Romans  looked  upon  the  lightning  tliat 
appeared  on  the  lefl  hand,  as  a  happy  omen.  I  mention 
this  not  ouly  to  confirm  what  has  been  said,  but  also  to 
show  that  a  passage  in  Virgil,  which,  like  many  others, 
is  looked  upon  as  poetical,  is,  like  them,  merely  historical. 
Dionysius  says  that  Ascanius,  the  son  of  JEneas,  being 
berioged  by  the  Tuscans,  under  Mezentius,  and  upuu  the 
point  of  making  a  sally,  prayed  to  Jupiter,  and  to  the 
rest.of  the  gods,  to  send  him  a  happy  omen ;  upon  which, 
they  say,  the  sky  being  clear,  it  lightened  on  his  left. 
Now  let  us  see  what  use  Virgil  has  made  of  this  tradi- 
tion. Aeeanius  is  besieged  by  the  Rutulans  and  Tuscans, 
commanded  by  Turnus  and  Mezentius ;  he  is  insulted 
by  Romulus,  but,  before  he  takes  revenge  of  him,  ho 
prays  to  Jupiter  to  favour  his  coup  d'essai;  Upon  this 
a  clap  of  thunder  was  heard  on  the  left,  where  the  sky 
was  dear, 

"  Attdiit,  et  cobH  genitac  de  parte  seiena 

Intonuit  levum." 
This  is  told  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  Greek  his- 
torian, P»tIv  a«9^i»(  0(/<ri|(  ix  tbv  ai(tTi»f^.*  mrrfiyai 

However,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  understood  as  if  I 
meant  by  this  that  Virgil  took  this  passage  from  Dio- 
nysius. I  am  very  sensible  that  the  Greek  historian 
speaks  of  the  seven  hundredth  and  forty-fifth  year,  as 
of  the  year  then  present,  in  the  prefhue  to  his  historyi 
Cfatudius  Nero  for  the  second  time,  and  Calpnrnius  Piso 
being  consuls ;  and  that  Donatus  tells  us,  in  hiti  life  of 
Virgil,  that,  designing  to  return  to  Rome  with  Augus- 
tus, whom  he  met  at  Athens,  as  the  latter  was  coming 
out  of  the  east,  he  died  at  Brundusinm,  Cn.  Plantins 
and  Qu.  Lucretius,  being  consuls.  Now  Dion  Casstns 
says,  that  Augustas  went  into  the  east  In  the  spring  of 
the  year.  In  which  Bf.  Apaleias  aad  P.  SUIas  were  «»• 
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tended  flomething  gnat,  and  above  a  prirate 
station,  aomethtog  illnstrtoaa,  though  toiliome ; 
for  other  birda  attack  the  eagle  chiefly  when 
*fa0  is  sitting  upon  the  ground.  He  added  that 
the  omen  foretold  nothing  lacntiTe,  becauae, 
vrhen  the  eagle  preya,  she  is  generally  upon  the 
wing.  While  tfaeiefore  he  was  ofifering  sacri- 
fice upon  this  occasion,  the  god  plainly  signified 
to  him,  that  besought  neither  to  seek  the  oom- 
mand,  nor,  if  they  chose  him,  to  accept  it :  and 
this  wsa  the  issue  of  the  affiiir.  However  the 
army  assembled,  and  they  all  agreed  to  choose 
a  single  penon  to  command  tbem :  (his  there- 
fore being  determined,  they  proposed  him: 
when  it  was  manifest  they  would  choose  htm, 
if  any  one  put  the  question,  he  lose  up,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

<•  Gentlemen  !  as  I  am  a  man,  I  take  a  plea- 
sure in  the  honour  you  design  me,  and  return 
you  thanks  for  it ;  I  also  beseech  the  gods  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  being  the  occasion 
of  some  advantage  to  you  :  but  I  ^cannot  think 
it  will  be  any  either  to  you  or  myself  to  give 
me  the  prefermce,  when  a  Laced&monian  is 
present :  on  the  contrary,  if  you  should  want 
their  assistaiice  in  any  thing,  yon  will,  by  this 
means,  be  the  less  entitled  to  it.  Neither  do 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  thing  altogether  safe  for 
me  to  engage  in  ;  for  I  am  sensible  they  never 
eeaaed  making  war  upon  my  country,  till  they 
made  the  whole  city  acknowledge,  that  the 
Lacedannonians  were  the  masters  of  Athens, 
as  well  as  of  thersst  of  Graces :  however,  up- 
on tiiis  acknowledgement,  they  desistsd,  and 
immediately  raised  the  siege  of  that  city.  If, 
therefore,  I,  who  am  sensible  of  this,  should 
asem,  where  I  have  it  in  my  power,  to  invali- 
date their  authoiity,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that 
I  alMiukl  very  soon  be  taught  my  duty.  As  to 
your  opinion,  that  the  command  of  a  single 
person  will  leave  less  room  for  oontesl,  than 
that  of  many,  be  assured  that,  if  you  choose  an- 
other, you  shall  find  I  will  not  oppose  htm : 
for  I  look  upon  it,  that,  in  war,  whoever  op- 
poses his  eommaader,  oppooes  his  own  ssfety  : 
1  whereas,  if  yon  choose  me,  I  shall  not  be 
surprised,  if  you  find  others  who  will  be  ol^ 
fended  both  at  you  and  me.'* 


•ola,  which,  in  the  futi  cantularUf  it  the  733d  of  Rome, 
and  that  he  returned  to  Rome  the  next  year.  All  that  I 
mean  by  what  I  have  laid,  U  that  both  the  poet  and  the 
h'Mtorian  took  the  passage  from  the  history  of  Rome. 

•Ml  v'mTv  »■!  i^»i  wx^(/*«i'»*>  D'Ablancourt  has  left  oat 
all  this  sentenca. 


After  he  had  said  this,  much  greater  num- 
beia  -than  before  rose  up,  and  said,  ha  ought  to 
take  upon  him  the  command.  And  Agasiaa 
the  StymphaJian  alleged  it  would  be  ridiculoua 
to  suppose  what  was  mentioned  to  be  true; 
becauae,  at  any  rate,  the  Lacediemonians  might 
sa  well  be  angiy,  if,  when  they  met  to  sup  to- 
gether, they  did  not  choose  a  Lacedsmonian 
for  their  president ;  for,  says  he,  if  that  is  the 
case,  neither  ought  we,  it  seems,  to  be  captains, 
because  we  are  Areadiana.  Upon  this  the  as- 
sembly showed  by  their  murmur  that  they  a]^ 
proved  of  what  they  said. 

Xenophon  seeing  it  was  necessary  to  enforce 
what  he  had  alleged,  advanced  and  went  <m. 
«  But,  gentlemen  !  that  you  may  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  affair,  I  swear  by  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  that,  after  I  was  aoquaini- 
ed  with  your  resolutions,  I  sought  by  sacrifica 
to  know  whether  it  were  for  your  advantage  to 
confer  this  command  upon  me,  and  for  mine  to 
accept  it :  and  the  gods  signified  to  me,  by  the 
victims,  in  so  clear  a  manner  that  the  most  ig- 
norant man  could  not  mistake  it,  that  I  ought 
to  decline  the  command."  Upon  this  they 
chose  Cbeirisophus,  who,  after  he  was  chosen, 
came  forward  and  said,  *<  Be  assured,  gen- 
tlemen !  I  should  have  given  you  no  opposi- 
tion, if  your  choice  bad  fallen  upon  another. 
But,*'  says  he,  **  you  have  done  a  service  to 
Xenophon  by  not  choosing  him,  since  Dizip- 
pus  has  lately  accused  him  to  Anazibus,  in  the 
strongest  manner  he  was  able,  diough  I  en- 
deavoured all  I  could  to  silence  him."  Oheiri- 
sophus  added  that  he  thought  Anazibus  would 
rather  desire  Timasion  of  Dardanua,  who  had 
served  under  Ctearchus,  for  his  collesgue,  than 
himself,  though  he  was  a  Lacedemonian. 
«  But,"  says  he,  **  since  you  have  made  choice 
of  me  I  shall  endeavour,  on  my  part,  to  do  yo« 
all  the  service  in  my  power.  In  the  mean- 
time, be  ready  to  sail  to-morrow,  if  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Heraclea  is  the  port  we  must 
all  endeavour  to  arrive  at  When  we  are 
there  we  will  consider  of  what  we  have  farther 
to  do." 

IT.  The  next  day  they  weighed  anchor  with 
a  fair  wind,  and  sailed  two  days  along  the 
coast :  and,  in  their  passage,  saw  the  Jasonian 
shore,  where  the  ship  Argo  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Isnd  ;  and  the  mouths  of  several  rivers ; 
firrt  that   of  the  SThermoden;   then  of  the 


•  Tov  »if.u«'o»T9{,    This  river,  after  It  has  i 
BttDir  othen,  rans  through  a  plain  caXttd  Tbemlicyra, 
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1  Halys,  and,  afterwards  that  of  the  8  Parthe- 
niu8 :  and  having  sailed  by  the  last,  they  ar- 
rived at  3  Heraclea,  a  Greek  dty,  and  a  colony 
of  the  Megarians,  situated  in  the  country  of 
the  Maryandenians.  They  came  to  anchor 
near  to  the  peninsula  of  Aeherusias,  where 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up 
Cerberus,  and  where  they  show,  at  this  day,  a 
chasm,  two  stadia  in  depth,  as  a  monument  of 
his  descent  The  inhabitants  of  Heraclea 
sent  the  Greeks  three  thousand  medimni  of 
barley  meal,  and  two  thousand  oeramia  of  wuie, 
as  hospitable  presents,  with  twenty  oxen,  and 
one  hundred  dieep.  Here  the  river  Lycus, 
about  two  hundred  feet  broad,  runs  through  the 
plain. 

The  soldiers  being  assembled,  deliberated 
whether  they  should  proceed  the  rest  of  the 
way  till  they  were  out  of  the  Eoxine,  by  land 
or  by  sea ;  when  Lycon  of  Achaia  rising  up 
said, «  1 4  wonder,  gentlemen  !  at  your  generals, 


fbrmerly  inhabited  by  the  Amazons,  and  then  falls  into 
the  Euxina  ms. 

1  Tev  AXtfioc  Tbia  river,  Strabo  aayi,  toolc  iu  name 
from  the  bed*  of  salt  through  which  it  runs,  uwi  rmv 
mKmv  A(  *»Tmffi7.  He  adds,  that  iti  ■ource  ii  in  the 
Greater  Cappadoela:  and,  upon  this  occaaion,  Arrlan 
blames  Herodotus  fbr  aaying  It  flows  from  the  sooth, 
whereaa  it  oomea,  aa  he  leya,  from  the  east.  This  river 
formerly  parted  the  Persian  and  Lydlan  empires. 
Tonmefort  lays  thta  country  is  m  full  of  foaail  mUI, 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  roads,  and  ploughed 
lands. 

%  Ttu  nMf^tf lov.  The  Parthenius  risee,  aceordiog  to 
Strabo,  in  Paphlagonia,  and  deriTes  ita  name  fVom  the 
cheerful  meadows  through  which  it  runs. 

•  Sic  'HfA»K$m9,  Heraclea  was  anciently  a  city  of 
great  conaldention,  and  in  alliance  with  Room,  till 
Mithridates  made  himself  maater  of  it  by  corrupting 
LamachuB,  one  of  their  magistrates,  which  ftimiahed 
Cotta,  who  aerved  under  LucuUus,  with  a  pretence 
both  of  plundering  it,  and  reducing  it  to  ashes,  for 
which  he  was  deservedly  censured  at  his  return  to 
Home.  I  find  Strabo  makes  Heraclea  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians,  but  Xenophon  seems  to  de- 
serve most  credit,  since  he  is  supported  by  Diodoms 
Biculus,Pausanias.  and  many  other  authors  of  the  best 
note.  Heraclea  was  afterwards  called  by  the  modem 
Oroeka,  to  whom  it  belonged,  Penderachl,  and  by  the 
Turks,  in  whose  possession  it  now  la,  Bregri.  There 
are  many  medala  to  be  seen  at  thta  day,  formerly  struck 
by  this  city  in  honour  of  the  Roman  emperors.  wHh  a 
Hercules  on  the  reverse,  by  which  it  appears  that  he 
was  the  patron  of  it ;  and  when  Cotta  took  It,  there 
was  a  statue  of  Hercnli«  in  the  market  place,  with  all 
his  attributes  of  gold.  But  it  must  be  obeerved,  that 
this  was  the  Grecian,  not  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  f^om 
whom  Diodorua  Sieulus  observes  the  Greeks  borrowed 
most  of  the  great  actions  which  they  ascribed  to  their 
Hercules. 


for  no|  endeavouring  to  find  money  for  us  to 
buy  provisions ;  for  the  presents  we  have  re- 
ceived will  not  subsist  the  anny  three  days ; 
neither  is  there  any  place,*'  says  he,  «froni 
whence  we  can  supply  ourselves.  My  advice 
tiierefore  is,  that  we  demand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Heraclea  no  less  than  three  thousand  ^  cyzi-> 
oenes."  Another  said  a  month's  pay,  no  lesa 
than  ten  thousand:  and  that  «<we  ought  to 
choose  ambaasadoTs,  and  send  them  immedi- 
ately to  the  town  while  we  were  assembled,  to 
the  end  we  might  know  what  answer  they 
thought  proper  to  return,  and  thereupon  con- 
sider what  measures  to  take.*'  Upon  this  they 
proposed  sending,  as  ambassadors,  first  Cheiri- 
sophus,  because  they  had  chosen  him  fi>r  their 
general;  and  some  named  Xenophon.  But 
both  these  declined  it  absolutely;  for  they 
concurred  in  opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to 
constrain  a  Greek  city,  in  friendship  with  them, 
to  supply  ihem  with  any  thing  against  their 
will.  When  they  found  these  were  unwilling 
to  go,  they  sent  Lycon  of  Adiaia,  Gallimachus 
of  Parrhasie,  and  Agasias  of  Stymphalus. 
These,  going  to  the  town,  infoimed  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  resolutions  of  the  army :  it  was 
said  Lycon  even  added  threats,  if  they  did  not 
comply  with  all  their  demands.  The  inhabi- 
tants hearing  this,  said  they  would  consider  of 
it,  and  immediately  removed  all  their  ^  effects 
out  of  the  country,  and  carried  all  their  provi- 
sions into  the  town;  at  the  same  time  the 
gates  were  shut,  and  men  in  arms  appeared  up- 
on the  walls.  ^ 

Hereupon,  the  authors  of  these  disturbances 
accused  the  generals  of  having  defeated  the 
design ;  and  the  Arcadians  and  Achaians  as- 
sembled together ;  (they  were  chiefly  headed 
by  Gallimachus  the  Parrhasian,  and  Lycon  the 
Achaian.)  They  said  it  was  a  shame  that  one 
Athenian,  who  brought  no  forces  to  the  army, 
should  have  the  command  both  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  Laoedcmonians.  They  said  ^ 
they  had  the  labour,  and  others  the  profit, — 
which  was  the  lees  to  be  sufibred,  because  the 
preservation  of  4he  army  was  owing  to  them ; 
for  they  said  the  Arcadians  and  Achaians  had 


s-^^C  {«  «iTia(Ti»i)i',  r'h  ivatirtf.      Suldsa. 

■  Ku^iMi'ovc.  Bee  note  1,  page  S96,  upon  the  fifth 
book. 

•  x^n/tmrm.  Bee  note  7,  page  175,  upon  the  first 
book. 
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praerred  it»  and  that  the  nst  pf  the  army  waa 
nothing;  (and  it  waa  true  the  Arcadiana  and 
Achaiana  m^e  above  half  the  army)  if,  there- 
fore, they  were  wise,  they  ought  to  aaaemble, 
nnd  having  chosen  their  own  generala,  to  march 
by  themaeWea,  and  endeavouT  to  get  lome 
booty.  Thia  waa  reeolved:  and  thoae  Area- 
diana  and  Achaiana,  who  aerred  under  Cheiri- 
■ophua,  leaving  him  and  Xenophon,  joined  to 
the  reat,  and  choae  their  own  generals,  to  the 
nomber  of  ten.  These  they  voted  to  execute 
whatever  ahould  be  approved  of  by  the  majo- 
rity. Here,  therefore,  ended  the  generalahip 
of  Cheirisophus,  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after 
ha  waa  choaen« 

Xenophon  waa  indined  to  march  in  their 
company,  looking  upon  that  as  safer  than  for 
every  one  to  travel  by  himself;  but  Neon,  who 
had  been  informed  by  Cheinsophua,  thst  Cie 
ander,  the  Lacedsmonian  ^  governor  of  By- 
xantium,  said  he  would  come  -to  the  port  of 
Calpe,  with  some  galleys,  persuaded  him  to  go 
by  himselfl  He  gave  him  thia  advice  to  the 
Old  that  none  ahould  partake  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, but  only  they,  with  their  own  soldiers, 
should  go  on  board  the  galleya ;  and  Cheinso- 
phua, partly  diaconraged  at  what  had  happened, 
and  partly  through  the  hatred  he,  from  that 
time,  conceived  against  the  army,  permitted 
Xenophon  to  do  aa  he  thought  fit  The  latter 
bad  some  thoughta  also  of  leaving  that  part  of 
the  army  that  remained  with  him,  and  of  sail- 
ing away ;  but  while  he  was  offering  sacrifice 
to  Herculea  the  Cdnduotor,  and  consulting  that 
god,  whether  it  were  better  for  him  to  march 
on  with  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  leave 
them,  the  god  signified,  by  the  victims,  that  he 
should  go  on  with  them.  By  thia  means  the 
army  was  divided  into  three  bodies :  the  first 
consisted  of  Arcadians  and  Achaiana,  being 
above  four  thousand  five  hundred  in  number, 
all  heavy-armed  men ;  the  second,  of  fourteen 
hundred  heavy-armed  men,  and  seven  hundred 
urgeteers,  belonging  to  Cheurisophus,  the  last 
being  Thiaciana,  who  had  served  under  Clear- 
chus;  and  the  third  of  seventeen  hundred 
heavy-armed  men,  and  three  hundred  taige- 
teers,  who  followed  Xenophon;  the  horse, 
which  amounted  to  about  forty,  were  solely 
commanded  by  him. 


Mros«»»f  wtkiif  »iX*mt  jxra^sre/iiva*.    HarpOCratiOD« 


The  Aroadiana,  having  furnished  themselves 
with  ships  from  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea, 
fiivt  aet  sail,  that,  by  falling  upon  the  Bithy- 
niana  unawares,  they  might  get  the  greater 
booty.  With  this  view  they  landed  in  the 
port  of  Calpe,  situated  about  the  middle  of 
3  Thrace,  Cheirisophus,  leaving  Heraclea,  tra- 
velled through  the  countiy ;  but  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Thrace,  he  kept  near  the  sea,  because 
he  was  in  an  ill  state  of  health ;  and  Xeno* 
phon,  having  provided  himself  with  ships, 
landed  upon  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and  of  the 
territory  of  Heraclea,  and  from  thence,  marched 
through  the  middle  of  the  countiy. 

ni.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  general- 
ship of  Cheirisophus  was  abrogated,  and  the 
Greek  army  divided,  has  been  already  related. 
The  actions  of  each  of  them  were  as  follows: 
the  Arcadians,  landing  by  night  at  the  port  of 
Calpe,  marched  to  the  next  villages,  at  the 
diatance  of  about  fifty  atadia  from  the  sea. 
When  it  was  light,  each  of  their  generals  led 
his  own  division  to  a  village,  and,  where  any  of 
the  villages  seemed  larger  than  the  rest,  they 
marched  in  a  body  formed  of  two  divisions :  at 
the  same  time  they  fixed  upon  a  hill  where 
they  were  all  to  re-assemble ;  and,  as  their 
irruption  was  unexpected,  they  3  took  many 
slaves,  besides  great  numbers  of  cattle. 

The  Thracians  who  escaped,  got  together : 
for,  being  targeteers,-many  of  them  made  their 
escape  i^om  the  Greeka,  who  were  heavy- 
armed  men.  Being  now  assembled  in  a  body, 
they  first  attacked  the  division  commanded  by 
Smicres,  one  of  the  Arcadian  generals,  while 
he  waa  upon  hia  march  to  the  place  of  rendes- 
vous  with  a  considerable  booty.  For  some 
time,  the  Greeks  fought  as  they  marched ;  but, 
while  they  were  passing  a  valley,  the  Thra- 
cians put  them  to  flight,  and  killed  Smicrea 
with  all  hia  men.  They  also  defioated  another 
division  commanded  by  Hegesander,  one  of  the 
ten  generals,  eight  only  escaping;  and  with 
them  Hegesander  himself.  The  rest  of  the 
generals  came  to  the  place  of  rendexvous,  some 


•  Tir<  ♦e'*"''^-  Theea  are  the  Tbraclan*.  who,  ei 
Herodotus  fays*  having  aettled  in  Aaia.  were  called 
Bltbynlana.  He  adcU,  that  they  were  driTen  out  of 
Thrace  8y  the  Tencrlana  and  Mysfana. 

•  nijii6i^orT0.     ni^ifim\\9ftirof  sre«»*»<**'*'*«"f- 

SaldttS.  PbavorinuB.  8o  that  I  eannot  think  the 
word  MUf^tfjinade  aae  of  by  both  the  JLatin  trantUUon 
10  proper  upon  this  oecas loo. 
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with  difficulty,  and  othen  without  any  at  all. 
The  Thracians,  afler  this  advantage,  gave  no- 
tice to  one  another,  and  aaaembled,  with  great 
resolntion,  in  the  night:  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  great  numbers  of  horse  and  targeteers 
were  drawn  up  round  the  hill,  upon  which 
the  Ghreeks  were  encamped;  and  their  num- 
bers continually  increasing,  they  attacked  the 
heavy-armed  men,  with  great  security ;  for  the 
Oreeks  had  neither  archers,  darters,  or  horse ; 
while  the  others,  advancing  with  their  light- 
armed  men,  and  horse,  lanced  their  darts,  and 
when  the  Greeks  offered  to  attack  them,  re- 
treated with  ease ;  and  assailing  them  in  dif- 
ferent places,  gave  several  wounds,  without 
receiving  any;  so  that  the  Greeks  could  not 
stir  from  the  place,  and  were  at  last  debarred 
from  water  by  the  Thracians.  Being  reduced 
tO'  great  extremity,  terms  of  accommodation 
were  proposed,  and  other  things  were  agreed 
upon ;  but  the  Thracians  refused  to  give  hos- 
tages, which  the  Greeks  insisted  on.  This  put 
a  stop  to  the  treaty ;  and  this  was  the  situation 
of  the  Arcadians. 

In  the  meantime,  Oheirisophus,  marching 
with  safety  along  the  coast,  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Galpe.  While  Xenophon  was  upon  his 
march  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  country,  his 
horse,  who  were  upon  the  scout,  met  with 
some  ambassadors,  who  were  travelling  the 
road.  When  they  were  brought  to  Xenophon, 
he  asked  them,  whether  they  had  any  where 
heard  of  another  Greek  army.  These  men 
informed  him  of  every  thing  that  had  passed ; 
that  the  Greeks  were  actually  besieged  upon  a 
hill,  and  Aat  the  whole  army  of  the  Thracians 
had  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  Upon  this 
he  ordered  the  men  to  be  strictly  guarded,  that 
he  might  use  them  as  guides,  where  it  was 
necessary;  and  having  placed  his  scouts,  he 
assembled  the  soldiers,  and  spoke  to  them  as 
follows: 

M Gentlemen!  part  of  the  Arcadians  are 
slain,  and  the  rest  besieged  upon  a  hill.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  if  these  are  destroyed,  all 
hopes  of  oar  own  sale^  •!«  desperate,  the 
enemy  being  so  numerous,  and  so  much  em- 
boldened by  their  success.  The  best  thing 
therefore,  we  can  do,  is  immediately  to  march 
to  their  relief:  that  if  they  are  still  alive,  we 
■lay  have  their  assistance  in  battle,  rather 
than,  by  being  left  alone,  be  alone  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  march  on  till  supper-time,  and  then 


encamp ;  and  while  we  are  upon  our  march, 
let  Timasion,  with  the  horse,  advance  before, 
keeping  us  still  in  sight,  and  reconnoitre  the 
country,  to  prevent  surprise.*'  At  the  same 
time,  he  sent  those  of  the  light-armed  men, 
who  were  most  prepared  for  expedition,  to  the 
sides  and  tops  of  the  hills,  wkh  orders  if  they 
saw  any  thing  to  give  notice.  He  ordered 
them  also  to  aet  fire  to  every  combuslifale 
thing  they  met  with.  <*  For,"  says  he,  « we 
have  no  place  to  fly  to :  it  is  a  great  Way  back 
to  Heraclea ;  a  great  way  through  the  country 
to  Chrysopolis,  and  the  enemy  is  near  at  hand. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  fiir  from  the  port  of  Calpe, 
where  we  conclude  Oheirisophus  is  arrived,  if 
he  has  met  with  no  accident ;  but,  when  we 
are  there,  we  shall  find  neither  ships  to  tran^ 
port  us,  nor  provisione  to  subsist  us  even  for 
one  day.  However,  if  those  who  are  besieged 
should  perish,  it  will  be  more  disadvantageous 
for  us  to  hazard  a  battle  in  conjunction  with 
the  troops  belonging  to  Gheirisophus  only, 
than,  if  they  are  -preserved,  to  join  all  our 
forces,  and  make  our  preservation  a  common 
concern.  But  let  us  go  with  this  resolution, 
either  to  die  with  honour,  upon  this  occasion, 
or  perform  the  greatest  of  all  actions  in  pre- 
serving so  many  Greeks.  Possibly,  God  haa 
ordained  this  with  a  design  of  humbling  those 
who  magnified  then-  prudence,  as  euperior  to 
ours,  and  of  rendering  ua,  who  derive  all  our 
hopes  from  the  gods,  more  renowned  than 
they.  Follow  then  your  leaders,  and  be  atten- 
tive to  the  orders  you  receive,  that  you  may 
obey  them.'' 

When  he  had  said  this,  he  pnt  himself  at 
their  head.    The  horse,  spreading  themselves 
over  the  country,  as  far  as  was  proper,  set  fire 
to  every  thing  where  they  passed,  and  the 
targeteers,  marching  abreast    upon  the  emi- 
nences, set  fire  also  to  every  thing  they  found 
combustible,  as  did  the  army  also  to  what  the 
others  happened  to  leave;  so  that  the  whole 
country  seemed  in  a  blase,  and  the  army  ap- 
peared very  numerous.     When  it  was  time, 
they  encamped  on  a  hill,  and  discovered  the 
enemy's  fires,  from  whom  they  were  distant 
about  forty  stadia;   upon  this  they  made  aa 
many  fires  as  Ihey  could.    But  when  they  had 
I  supped,  orders  were  given  that  all  the  fires 
{  should  immediately  be  put  out :  end  having 
I  placed  guards  they  went  to  sleep.    The  next 
;  morning,  by  break    of  day,  after  they   bad 
i  invoked   the    gods^  they   put    themselves    in 
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order  oT  battle,  end  Bftiehed  with  all  the  haste 
they  could.    Timaaioa  and  the  horae,  with 
the  guides,  edvaneiog  before  the  army,  fband  i 
themseWea,  before  they  were  aware,  upon  the  ! 
hin   where   the   Chreeks  had    been   besieged.  I 
Here  they  saw  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  | 
(of  which  they  gare  aetioe  to  Xenof^on-  and  i 
the  army)  but  only  some  old  men  and  women, ! 
with  a  few  sheep  and  oxen  that  were  left 
At  first,  they  wondered  what  the 
was,  bat,  afterwards,  they  naderstood 
hy  the  peofile  who  were  left,  that  the  Thra- 
cians  went  away,  as  soon  as  the  evening  rane 
on ;  and  the  Greeks  the  next  morning ;  bat 
whither,  they  said,  they  eould  not  telL 

Xenophoa  and  his  men,  hearing  this,  after 
they  had  eat  their  breakfast,  got  their  baggage 
leidy,  and  marched  on,  desiring  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  ynn  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  at  the 
port  of  Calpe.  In  their  march,  they  aaw  the 
footing  of  the  Arcadians  and  Achaiins  in  the  ^ 
road  leading  to  Calpe ;  and,  when  they  overtook 
them;  they  were  pleaaed  to  see  one  another, 
and  embraced  like  brotiiers.  The  Arcadians 
Bsked  Xenophoo's  men,  why  they  bad  put  out 
their  fires  1  «For,"  said  they,  «we  thoaght 
at  first,  when  we  saw  no  more  fires,  that  you 
designed  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  tiight; 
(and  they,  as  we  imagined,  were  apprehensive 
of  this,  and  for  that  reason  went  away,  for  they 
retired  about  that  time,)  but  you  not  eomiog, 
•nd  the  time  wherein  we  expected  you  being 
expired,  we  concluded,  that,  being  informed  of 
our  atuatlon,  you  were  terrified,  and  had  re- 
tired to  the  sea-side.  Whereupon,  we  resolved 
not  to  be  for  behind  yea :  and  this  was  the 
reason  of  our  marching  hither  also.*' 

lY.  That  day  they  encamped  upon  the  shore 
near  the  porL  This  place,  which  is  called  the 
port  of  Calpe,  is  situated  in  the  Asiatic  Thrace. 
This  Thrace  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  £ux- 
ine  Sea,  and  extends  on  the  right  hand,  as  for 
as  Hersclea.  To  which  place,  from  Byzan- 
tiuai,  ^  it  is  as  for  as  a  trireme  galley  ean  row 
in  the  longest  day.  Between  these  two  cities 
there  is  no  town  belonging  either  to  the  Greeks, 
or  their  allies ;  but  all  the  coast  is  inhabited  by 
Thracians  or  Bithynians ;  and  whatever  Greeks 
are  thrown  upon  their  coast  by  shipwreck,  or 

*  'H^t^»c  tt»\m  #taK|l«  irxevt.  Xenof^on  has  crest 
ressoe  to  lay  that  it  is  a  long  day's  work  for  a  galley  to 
go  from  Byvantium  to  HerKcIea,  since  Arrlaa,  in  hi« 
Perlplos,  make*  it  1670  sudift.870  of  which  he  reckons 
from  Byunihim  to  the  port  of  Oaipa,  wbleh  agrees  very 
wall  with  Xaoopbon'i  accoant. 
87 


by  any  other  aoddent  U\\  into  their  haa^ 
they  are  said  to  abuse  them  in  the  meet  savege 
manner.  The  port  of  Calpe  lies  in  the  mid* 
way  between  Heraelea  and  Byzantium.  A 
promontory  runs  out  into  the  sea,  of  which  that 
part  which  lies  contiguous  to  it,  is  a  craggy 
rock,  in  height,  where  it  is  lowest,  not  less 
than  twenty  fathom.  The  neck  of  land,  by 
which  this  promontory  is  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent, is  about  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth ; 
and  the  space  within  this  neck  is  ample  enough 
to  aftbrd  habitation  for  ten  thousand  men.  The 
port  lies  under  the  rock  upon  the  western 
shore ;  and,  doee  to  the  sea,  flaws  a  spring 
plentifully  supplied  with  (resh  water;  this 
spttng  is  conunanded  by  the  rock.  This  place 
affimls  great  plenty  of  timber,  particularly  that 
which  is  proper  for  building  ships,  in  great 
quantities,  and  in  great  perfection  close  to  the 
see.  The  mountsin  that  lies  next  the  port, 
reaches  about  twenty  stadia  into  the  midland. 
The  soil  is  a  mould  free  from  stones  ;  but  that 
part  ef  it  which  lies  n«Lt  the  sea,  and  extends 
above  twenty  stadia,  is  covered  with  great 
numbers  of  stately  trees  of  eveiy  kind.  .  The 
rest  of  the  country  is  pleasant  and  spacious^ 
abounding  with  villages  well  inhabited  ;  for  it 
produces  barley^  wheat,  and  all  sorts  of  legu«- 
mene,  psnio,  sesame,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
figs,  vines  in  abundance,  yielding  a  sweet  winoi 
and  every  thing  else  but  olive-trees.  This  is 
the  nature  of  the  country. 

The  soldiers  encamped  along  the  shore: 
had  they  entered  into  any  of  the  villages,  they 
would  not  have  quartered  there ;  because  they 
suspected  they  were  drawn  thither  by  the  arti- 
fiee  of  some  people,  who  were  desirous  to  build 
a  city  there.  For  the  greatest  part  of  them 
had  not  engaged  in  this  service  through  want, 
but  induced  by  the  reputation  of  Cyrus,  some 
even  bringing  soldiers  with  them,  who  had 
spent  their  fortunes,  some  having  left  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  others  their  children, 
with  a  design  to  return,  when  they  had  acquired 
enough  to  enrich  them;  for  they  heard  that 
the  other  Greeks,  who  before  served  under 
Cyrus,  had  made  their  fortunes.  This  being 
their  situation,  they  were  desirous  to  return  hi 
safety  to  Greece. 

The  morning  after  the  junction  of  their 
forces  Xenophon  offered  sacrifice  concerning 
their  going  out  of  the  camp ;  (for  there  was  a 
necessity  to  lead  them  out  in  order  to  get  pro* 
visions)  he  also  proposed  to  bury  the  dead. 
«  P 
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Th0  Tictiini  hmg  fftvoiinible,  the  Arcsdians 
also  followed  hiro»  and  they  buried  the  greateat 
part  of  the  dead,  where  each  of  them  lay,  (for 
their  bodies  having  lain  five  daya,  there  waa 
no  possibility  of  bringing  them  away)  some  of 
them  they  removed  out  of  the  roads,  and,  lay- 
ing them  in  a  heap,  boried  them  with  all  the 
decency  that  their  present  ctreumstances  would 
admit  ot  As  for  those  whoee  bodies  could 
not  be  found,  they  erected  a  large  ^  cenotaph, 
with  a  great  funeral  pile,  which  they  crowned 
with  garlands.  Having  performed  these  things 
they  returned  to  their  camp :  and  after  they 
had  sapped,  went  to  rest  The  next  day  there 
was  a  general  meeting  of  the  soldiera,  (they 
were  chiefly  assembled  by  Agaaiaa  of  Stym- 
phaluB,  one  of  the  captains,  and  Hieronymus 
of  Elis,  a  captain  also,  and  by  the  oldest  Ar- 
cadian oflicers)  in  which  they  came  to  this  re- 
solution, that,  for  the  future,  whoever  proposed 
dividing  the  army  should  be  punished  with 
death ;  that  the  army  should  march  in  the  same 
disposition  it  was  in  before,  and  that  the  aame 
generals  should  command.  Cheirisophus  hsT- 
ing  lost  his  life  by  a  medicine  he  took  in  a 
fever,  Neon  the  Aainaan  succeeded  him. 

After  this  Xenophon  rising  up,  said,  <«  Gen- 
tlemen !  it  seems  we  are  under  a  necessity  both 
of  travelling  by  land,  for  we  have  no  ships,  and 
of  marching  away  immediately ;  for,  if  we  stay, 
we  shall  want  provisions.  We,  therefore,  shall 
offer  sacrifice ;  in  the  mean  time,  if,  upon  any 
other  occasion,  you  were  prepared  to  fight, 
prepare  yourselves  for  it  now,  for  the  enemy 
have  resumed  their  courage.*'  After  this,  the 
generals  offered  sacrifice  in  the  preaence  of 
Arexion  of  Arcadia,  tha  priest :  for  Bilanus  of 
Ambracia  had  hired  a  ship,  and  made  his  es- 
cape from  Heraclea.  But  the  victims  they 
sacrificed  concerning  their  departui«  were  not 
fkvourable ;  so  they  staid  there  that  day :  and 
some  had  the  confidence  to  report,  that  Xeno- 


t  K«ror»f  lov.  In  the  ■auM  manner  we  find  In  Tbuey* 
dldet,  tbat  tbe  Athenlana,  in  the  flmeral  of  the  first  of 
tbetr  countrymen,  wbo  were  killed  in  tbe  Peloponas* 
slaa  war,  beeldeB  a  eoflla  for  every  tribe,  earrled  also  an 
e»pty  one  in  bononr  to  the  memory  of  tboee  whose  bo- 
dies could  not  be  found.  Virgil  bee  trtnilated  the  Greek 
word  by  (wmitiM  inanit  in  the  third  book,  where  he 
aayt  Andromache  bad  raised  an  empty  monumenttothe 
manes  of  Hector, 


Hectorenm  ad  tamttlam :  viridi  qnem  cee pile  inanem, 
Ei  gemiaai*  caanm  lacbrimif  •  laeraverat  arai.** 


pbon,  being  desirous  to  build  a  city  there,  had 
prevailed  upon  the  priest  to  declare  that  the 
victima  were  not  fiivonrable  to  their  departure. 
Upon  this,  Xenophon  ordered  a  herald  to  pub- 
lish that  any  one,  who  was  willing^  might  be 
preaent  at  the  aacrifioe  the  next  day,  and  that, 
if  there  waa  any  priest  among  them,  he  should 
alao  attend,  and  assist  in  inspecting  the  tIo- 
tims;  he  offered  saerifioe  accordingly  in  the 
presence  of  great  numbers;  and,  though  victims 
were  three  times  sacrificed  oonceraing  their 
departure,  still  they  were  not  laTourable.  This 
gave  the  aoldiers  great  concern ;  for  the  pro- 
visions they  had  brought  with  them  were  all 
consumed,  and  there  was  no  market  near. 

Hereupon  they  t»«8sembled,  and  Xenophon 
aaid,  «  Gentlemen  I  the  victims,  you  see,  are 
not  yet  favourable  to  our  departure;  at  the 
same  time,  I  aee  you  are  in  want  of  proviaiona ; 
it  is  neceesary,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to 
ofibr  sacrifice  concerning  this.'*  Upon  which 
one  of  the  men,  rising  up,  said,  «« It  ia  with 
reaaon  the  Tictims  do  not  favour  our  departure : 
for  a  ship  coming  in  yesterday  by  accident,  I 
waa  informed  that  Oleander,  the  liacedsmoni- 
an,  governor  of  Byzantium,  deaigned  to  come 
hither  from  thence  with  tranaporta  and  galliea." 
Upon  thia  they  all  concluded  to  stay  for  him. 
However  they  could  not  avoid  going  out  to  get 
provisions,  concerning  which  he  again  oflered 
sacrifice  three  times,  and  still  the  victims  were 
not  favourable;  the  aoldiers  now  came  to 
Xenophon*s  tent,  complaining  they  had  no 
proviaions :  but  he  told  them  he  would  not  lead 
them  out,  while  the  victims  forbade  it. 

The  nei(  day  he  aacrificed  again,  and,  it 
being  a  general  concern,  almost  all  the  army 
crowded  round  the  aaerifioe :  but  the  victims 
fell  short  Still  the  generals  did  not  think  fit 
to  lead  out  the  army,  however  they  called  them 
together ;  and  Xenophon  said,  <«  Poosibly  the 
enemy  may  be  aasembled  in  a  body,  and,  then 
we  ahall  be  under  a  neoassity  of  fighting :  U, 
therefore,  we  leare  our  baggage  in  the  place  of 
strength,  and  march  out  prepared  to  fi^t,  it  is 
possible  the  victims  may  be  more  &vourable." 
The  aoldiera,  hearing  this,  cried  out  it  was  to 
no  purpose  to  lead  them  to  the  place  he  men- 
tioned, but  that  they  ought  immediately  to  ofier 
sacrifice.  They  had  no  Tictima  left :  so  they 
bought  some  oxen  out  of  a  cart,  and  sacrificed 
them;  and  Xenophon  begged  of  Cleanor  the 
Arcadian,  to  show  an  earnestness,  if  this  sac- 
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ii6ee  promued  any  thing.  NotwiduUnding 
this  the  Tictims  were  not  fiivourable. 

Here  Neon,  who  hsd  raoceeded  Cheiriso- 
phofl,  ceeing  the  men  opprened  with  want, 
was  deairous  to  gratify  them,  and,  haring  found 
ont  a  man  belonging  to  Heraclea,  who  uid  he 
waaaoqaainted  with  some  Tillages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  they  might  get  provisions, 
ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  whoeTor 
was  wilting  might  go  ont  to  supply  themsehes, 
there  being  a  guide  ready  to  conduct  them. 
Upon  this  two  thousand  men  went  out  of  the 
camp  with  javelins,  leather  bags,  sacks,  and 
other  vessels.  While  they  were  in  the  villages 
dispersed  in  plunder,  some  horse,  belonging 
to  Phamabazus,  first  fell  upon  them:  these 
were  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bithynians, 
designing,  jointly  with  them,  to  hinder,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Greeks  from  penetrating  into  Phry- 
gia.  This  body  of  horse  killed  no  less  than 
five  hundred  of  the  Greeks :  the  rest  fled  to  a 
mountain. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  was  brought  to  the 
camp  by  ono  of  those  who  escaped.  Xeno- 
phon,  since  the  victims  were  not  favourable 
that  day,  taking  an  ox  out  of  one  of  the  carts 
(for  there  were  no  other  victims)  sacrificed  it, 
and  then  went  out  to  their  relief  with  all  the 
men  who  were  not  above  forty  years  of  age ; 
and,  having  brought  ofT  the  rest,  they  returned 
to  the  camp.  It  was  now  near  sunset,  and  the 
Greeks  ate  their  supper  in  great  consternation ; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  some  Bithynians,  coming 
up  through  the  thickets,  surprised  the  advanced 
guard,  and,  killing  some  of  them,  pursued  the 
rest  to  the  camp ;  and  the  alarm  being  given, 
all  the  Greeks  ran  to  their  arms.  But  It  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy,  or 
leave  their  camp  in  the  night ;  for  the  country 
was  full  of  thickets ;  so  they  lay  that  night  up- 
on their  arms,  taking  care  effectually  to  rein- 
force their  out-guards. 

y.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  night 
The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  gen- 
erals led  them  to  the  place  of  strength,  and  the 
army  followed,  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
and  before  noon  they  had  dug  a  trench  quite 
across  the  neck  of  land  that  leads  to  the  pro- 
montory, and  fortified  the  whole  length  of  it 
with  palisades,  leaving  three  gates.  In  the 
meantime  a  ship  arrived  from  Heraclea,  laden 
with  barley-meal,  cattle,  and  wine.  Xenophon 
rising  early  offered  sacrifice  coaoeraing  an  ex* 


pedition  against  the  enemy,  and  the  fir«t  victim 
was  favourable.  When  the  sacrifice  was  near 
an  end,  Arexion  of  Parrhame,  the  priest,  saw 
an  eagle  on  the  fiivourable  side,  and  called  out 
to  Xenophon  to  lead  on.  After  the  men  had 
passed  the  trench,  they  stood  to  their  arms,  and 
the  generals  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  the  soidiers,  as  soon  as  they  had  dined, 
should  march  with  their  arms,  leaving  those 
who  had  care  of  the  baggage,  and  the  slaves  be* 
hind.  All  the  rest  went  out  except  Neon ;  for 
it  was  thought  most  advisable  to  leave  him  to 
command  those  who  remained  in  the  camp; 
but,  when  the  captains  and  soldiers  were  about 
to  leave  them,  they  were  ashamed  to  stay  be- 
hind, while  the  rest  marched  out ;  so  they  left 
only  those  who  were  above  five  and  forty  years 
of  age.  These,  therefore  stayed  in  the  camp, 
and  the  rest  marched  forward.  Before  they 
had  gone  fifteen  stadia,  they  came  to  the  dead 
bodies,  and,  ^  extending  one  of  their  wings  up- 
on a  single  line,  where  the  first  of  them  lay, 
they  buried  all  those  that  fell  within  the  line. 
After  they  had  buried  these  as  they  marched 
along,  they  formed  a  line  of  the  other  wing, 
where  the  first  of  the  bodies  lay  unburied,  and 
in  the  same  manner  buried  those  that  fell  in 
their  way:  and  when  they  came  to  the  road 
that  led  from  the  villages,  where  the  dead 
bodies  lay  in  heaps,  they  brought  them  all  to- 
gether, and  buried  them. 

It  being  now  past  noon,  they  marched  clear 
of  the  villages,  and,  while  the  men  were  em- 
ployed in  taking  whatever  provisions  they  met 
with  within  reach  of  the  line,  on  a  sudden 
they  discovered  the  enemy  marching  over  some 
hills  opposite  to  them.  Their  army  was  dis- 
posed in  a  line,  and  very  numerous  both  in  horse 
and  foot;  for  Spithridates  and  Kathines  were 
there  with  the  forces  they  had  received  from 
Phamabazus.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  the 
Greeks,  they  halted  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  stadia.  Upon  this,  Arexion  the  Greek 
priest,  immediately  offered  sacrifice,  and  the 
very  first  victim  was  favourable.    Then  Xeno- 


^mftvrmf  vt«f  «u(  S&mvtov  T»vr>(  h^rhrovf  jiriXs/t/Savi 

rh  »«f ««.  I  Tery  much  tospect  that  ev«»v  rev  ii«(mt«( 
a-amrardM*  signtfles  to  extend  one  of  the  wings  of  an 
army  upon  a  line;  but,  as  I  do  not  find  this  seme  of 
the  expreMion  supported  by  the  authority  of  any  au- 
thor, or  lexicon,  though  I  have  consulted  many,  I  only 
offer  it  OS  a  eonjedure,  and  leave  it  to  the  considers. 
Uon  of  the  learned. 
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phon  said  to  the  generals,  «  Gcntlenieii !  it  is 
my  opinion  that  we  ought  to  place  some  bo- 
dies of  reserve  behind  the  line  of  battle,  to  sus- 
tain it,  if  necessary,  and  that  the  enemy  when 
disordered  may  be  received  by  these  bodies  of 
reserve,  that  will  be  fresh  and  in  order."  All 
this  met  with  general  approbation.  **  Do  you 
therefore,"  continues  he,  **  advance  against  the 
enemy,  that  now  we  have  seen  them,  and  been 
seen  by  them,  we  may  not  stand  etill ;  and  I 
will  form  the  bodies  of  reserve  in  the  rear,  in 
the  manner  you  approve  of,  and  follow  you." 

Upon  this  the  generals  advanced  in  silence ; 
and  Xenophon  having  separated  from  the.  main 
body,  the  three  hindmost  ranks,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  men  each,  placed  one,  com- 
manded by  Samolas  of  Achaia,  behind  the  right 
wing,  another  of  which  Pyrias  of  Arcadia  had 
the  command,  behind  the  centre ;  and  the  third, 
commanded  by  Phrasias,  an  Athenian,  behind 
the  left  wing ;  these  had  orders  to  follow  the  line 
of  battle  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  As  they  marched  on,  those  in  the  front 
coming  to  a  valley,  ^  that  was  large  and  difficult 
to  pass,  halted,  not  knowing  whether  it  was 
passable  or  sot,  and  an  order  was  given  for  all 
the  generals  and  captains  to  come  up  to  the 
fW>nt.  Xenophon  wondered  what  should  stop 
their  march ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  order, 
he  rode  up  in  all  haste.  As  soon  as  the  offi- 
cers were  got  together,  Sophsnetus,  the  oldest 
of  the  generals,  ssid  it  ^  was  not  advisable  to 
pass  a  valley  of  such  difficulty ;  but  Xenophon, 
answering  with  some  earnestness,  said. 


*■  ^£s-i  viwt*  fttyiiKyi.  [  cannot  approve  of  the  word 
altu8,  which  both  Leunclavius  and  Hutchinson  hhve 
made  use  of,iiponthisoccaaion, for »«»««:  I  am  very 
sensible  chat  *»r6s  aignilies  •«/<««,  but  I  do  not  look 
upon  that  to  be  the  signification  of  the  word  in  this 
place,  because  he  tells  us  afterwards,  that  there  was  a 
bridgeover  thii  **»9(,  which  I  am  sure  is,  in  no  degree, 
applteabte  to  saltus^  particularly  since  he  calla  It  *»»»: 
ftty»,  which  addition  puta  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  bo- 
eage  epais,  in  D^AMancourt,  ia  improper,  since  bocag* 
Is  a  dimiuutive.  I  have  called  it  a  valley,  in  which  I 
am  supported  by  Pbavorlnus,  who  explains  the  word 
in  that  sense:  f^K-oc,  I|  x»*xeTii(  reC  •«bwc. 

s"Oti  9:*  m\t9tt»n  ii*&mi¥ttv.  I  agree  wlth  H«tchln* 
sons  that  Stephanus  and  Muretus  bad  no  reason  to  And 
fault  with  this  reailing.  I  go  farther ;  lie  calla  it  sotts 
amna  acriptura,  hut  I  thinic  the  phrase  perftctly  elegant, 
and  of  tlie  same  turn  wUb  a  passage  in  Demosthenes, 
qseted  by  Bufdas*-^**  y^  tivto  nkKirym  «g»«i«  im 

r««»ara«,tr*«tfT  frrir  •xarsvX^rrwv,  ows'  i»M^««>«r  s^lt(. 
Upon  Which  occasion  Buidas  explains  the  word  in  this 
manner,  ft^tevoj  ^i;TOf«c   iwl  rev  ivxo^w  »«*  {ia»«ov 

•KXa/^j&xvevri, 


«  You  know,  gentlemen  !  that  I  never  wil- 
lingly sought  dangers  for  you ;  because  I  am 
sensible  you  want  safety,  more  than  gloiy  ;  but 
this  is  our  present  situation.  It  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  go  hence  without  fi^phting;  for,  if  we 
do  not  engage  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  we  ofier  to 
depart,  they  will  pursue  us,  and  fall  upon  us  in 
our  retreat  Consider  therefore  with  your- 
selves, whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  attack 
them  with  our  arms  to  cover  us,  or  to  see  them 
pursuing  us,  when  we  are  defenceless.  Yoo 
know  also  that  there  is  no  honour  to  be  got  by- 
flying  from  an  enemy,  while  even  cdwards  gain 
courage  by  pursuing  ;  for  which  reason  I  had 
rather  pursue  with  half  the  number  of  forces, 
than  retreat  with  twice  as  many.  Besides,  I 
am  confident  that  you  yourselves  do  not  3  ex- 
pect the  enemy  will  stand,  if  we  attack  them  ; 
but  we  are  all  sensible,  that  if  we  retire,  they 
will  have  courage  enough  to  follow  us.  How.> 
ever,  to  be  on  the  other  side,  with  a  ^difficult 
valley  in  our  rear  when  we  engage,  is  not 
that  an  advantage  worth  contending  for? 
May  the  enemy  ^  find  every  passage  open  to 
their  flight !  whereas  the  situation  of  the  place 
ought  to  instruct  us  that  we  can  have  no  hope 
of  ssfety,  but  in  victory.  I  wonder  any  one 
should  think  this  vaMey  more  dreadful  than  so 
many  other  places  we  have  passed  through. 
Shall  we  not  find  this  very  place,  where  we 
now  are,  difficult  to  march  over,  if  we  do  not 
overcome  the  horse  ?  Will  not  the  mountains 
we  have  traversed  be  difficult  to  repass  with 
such  numbers  of  targeteers  at  out  heels  1  But 
admit  even  that  we  arrived  at  the  sea-coast  in 


•  *Exiri^iri.  In  this  sense  Thucydldes  uses  the  word 
in  the  beginning  of  bis  history,  whei«  lie  ssys,  that  l;e 
chose  Uie  Psloponnesian  war  for  his  subjeci,  because 
he  expected  It  would  be  of  more  importance  than  any 

before  it,  j\»-tr»(,/tcj^«r  n  tvtTi»t^  xhi  x^<   X»>'KTaTsr 

Ti'V  irtoyty%vmtt¥tev.    Upou  whlch  the  Greek  Scholimrt 

observes,  t\  i^.«-i«-»(,  eu  /«erov  iiri   ky»iw^  h\X*  a»arX«c 

tnl  T«  Tou  ^•x&.erTfc  •kBko'k  xiyira*.  Aftor  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Greeks,  the  latins  also  gave  this  sense  !0  the 
word  tpero,  as  we  find  in  Virgil,  where  Dido,  in  the 
agony  of  her  mind,  tells  her  si^cer, 

**  Hnne  ego  si  potui  tantnm  sperare  doJoMn. 

£t  perferre,  soror,  potoro.** 
«  ToTf  /Akv  <ykf  s-oXi^ieif  \ymyt  fivKn/tnv  £•>  tvn-efm 
itivTit  SM'vtWa^Sm  •iirox«f«''i'.  This  soldierly  wish 
of  Xenophon,  that  the  enemy  might  have  hopes  of 
safbty  in  a  retreat,  while  his  own  men  bad  none  but  in 
victory,  is  thus  disfigured  by  D'Ablnncourt:  "  Je  vou. 
drois que  nous  fussions  si  bien  remparesdn  toutes  parts, 
qo*Us  ne  scnssent  pas  par  ou  nous  attaquer,  afin  qu*lls 
te  rethrassent  plutot** 
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nfetf ,  how  ^  large  a  valley  is  the  Enziae  aea  t 
Where  we  ehaU  neither  ^d  shipa  to  transport 
lis,  or  if  we  stay  there,  provieione  to  rabeiet  ne. 
And,  if  we  make  haste  thither,  we  mast  haste 
ahcaad  agpaio  to  get  provisions.  We  had  better 
tfaerefiMre  fight,  now  we  have  eaten  something, 
than  to^monrow,  when  we  are  fasting.  Gentle- 
men !  the  sacrifices  ar<d  favourable,  the  omens 
happy,  and  the  victims  assure  os  of  soccess. 
Lei  us  go  on.  fiince  the  enemy  have  seen  us 
all,  they  ought  not  to  eat  their  sapper  with 
sfttislaction,  or  encamp  where  they  please." 

Upon  this  the  captains  bid  him  lead  on,  and 
no  one  contmdiGted  it:  ho  therefore  pat  him- 
Mif  at  their  head,  and  ordeved  every  man  to 
pass  the  valley  in  his  rank,  for  he  thovght  it 
would  be  moffe  expeditious  for  the  army  to  pass 
over  in  a  body,  than  if  they  filed  off  over 
the.  bridge,  that  lay  across  the  valley.  After 
they  had  passed  it,  Xenophon,  coming  up  to 
the  foremoet  ranks,  said,  "  Remember,  gentle- 
men !  how  many  battles,  with  the  assbtanoe  of 
the  gods,  you  have  gained,  and  what  those  are 
to  expect  who  turn  their  backs  upon  the  ene- 
my. Consider  also  that  we  are  at  the  gates  of 
Greece.  Follow  Hercules  your  conductor,  and 
exhort  one  another  by  name.  There  is  a  plea- 
sure in  reflecting  that  whoever,  upon  this  occa- 
eion,  says  or  does  any  thing  brave  and  gloriousj 
will  be  remembered  by  those  whose  applause 
he  is  ambitiotts  of." 

This  he  said  as  he  rode  along  the  ranks: 
then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, and,  having  placed  the  targeteers  upon  the 
wings,  he  marched  against  the  enemy.  He  had 
also  ordered  the  heavy-armed  men  to  carry  their 
pikes  on  their  right  shoulders,  till  the  trumpet 
sounded ;  then  to  present  them,  and  move  slowly 
on :  and  that  none  should  run,  when  they  pursu- 
ed. Upou  this  the  word  was  given, "  Jupiter  the 
preserver,  and  ^ereules  the  conductor."  The 
enemy  encouraged  by  the  advantage  of  their 
post,  stood  their  ground ;  and,  when  our  men 
drew  near,  the  Greek  targeteers  shouted,  and 


I  Hirer  r*  »•«■•<  i  jrevTOf.  Metblolcs  thii  expresiioii 
sbould  liave  convinced  tbe  Latin  translators  iliat  vair«$ 
waa  not,  upon  thlat>ccaaion,  to  be  translated  by  talttUt 
HowAver,  they  have,  I  find,  still  adhf^red  lo  it.  Hut- 
Gbinaon  has  said,  "qoaiituB  tandem  saltoa  ipse  pontus 
est  f*  And  LeuDcIaviiis,  *«  qnantne  qnaso  saltos  Ipson 
pelagus  Ponticum  erit?**  I  expected  D'Ablancoart 
would*  also  have  pursued  this  translation,  and  bave 
said,  *'4iQet  bocage  sera  le  Pont  Euzin  ?"  But  he  has 
pradeaUy  avoided  ibis  abaordity,  by  leaving  ont  the 
whole  sentenc* 

27  • 


ran  on  before  they  were  ordered.  The  enemy's 
horse,  with  the  body  of  Bitbynians,  advanced 
against  them,  and  both  together  put  the  targe- 
teers to  flight:  but,  when  the  line  of  battle, 
consisting  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  marched 
briskly  up  to  meet  them,  and,  st  the  same  time, 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  (he  men  sung  ^the 
pean,  then  shouted  and  presented  tbeir  pikes, 
they  no  longer  stood  their  ground,  but  fled. 
Timasion  pursued  them  with  the  horse;  and 
his  men,  being  but  few  in  number,  killed  as 
many  of  them  as  they  could.  The  enemy *s  left 
vring,  which  was  opposite  to  the  Greek  horse, 
was  prssenffy  dispersed;  but  the  right,  not 
being  eloeely  pursued,  rallied  upon  a  hill. 
As  soon  as- tile  Greeks  saw  them  make  a  stand, 
they  thought  the  easiest  and  safest  thing  they 
could  do,  was  to  charge  them  immediately. 
Accordingly,  they  sung  the  psan,  and  advanced 
directly;  but  the  enemy  did  not  stand:  tbe 
targeteers  pursued  them  till  their  right  wing 
was  also  dispersed.  However,  few  of  them 
were  killed,  for  the  enemy's  horse  being  very 
numerous,  kept  the  Greeks  in  awe.  When 
our  men  saw  the  body  of  horse  belonging  to 
Phamabazus  still  unbroken,  and  the  Bithynian 
horse  flocking  to  them,  and  observing,  from  a 
hill,  what  was  doing,  though  they  were  spent 
with  labour,  yet  they  resolved  to  charge  Hiem 
also,  as  well  as  they  could,  that  they  might 
give  them  no  time  to  recover  their  spirit  and 
breath.  80  they  formed  themselves,  and 
marched  against  them.  Upon  this,  tbe  enemy's 
horse  fled  down  the  hill  with  as  much  precipi- 
tation, as  if  they  had  been  pursued  by  horse : 
for  there  was  a  valley  to  receive  them,  which 
the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of,  because,  as  it  was 
late,  they  had  given  over  the  pursuit,  before 
tbey  came  to  it.  Then  returning  to  the  place, 
where  the  first  action  happened,  they  erected  a 
trophy,  and  came  back  to  the  sea  about  sunset. 
For  they  had  been  near  sixty  stadia  from  their 
camp. 

YI.  After  this,  the  enemy  employed  them- 
selves in  their  own  concerns,  removing  their 
fomilies  and  ^  efifects  to  the  greatest  distance 
they  could.  In  the  meantime,  the  Greeks 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  Cleander,  with  the 
galleys  and  transporto ;  and  going  out  every  day 
with  their  sumpter-horses  and  slaves,  they  fur- 

%  KmI  <ir»i»»i^av.  See  note  8,  page  ]89»  upon  tiie 
first  book. 

3  Ti  Xif^fi»T».  See  note  1,  page  175,  upon  the  first 
book. 
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nuhed  themselves  in  all  security,  with  wheat, 
barley,  wine,  legamens,  panic,  and  figs ;  for  the 
country  produced  eveiy  thing  but  oil.  While 
the  army  lay  in  their  camp  to  refresh  them- 
seUes,  the  men  had  liberty  to  go  out  for 
plunder;  and  upon  those  occasions,  the  booty 
was  their  own:  but  when  the  whole  army 
went  out,  if  any  one  straggled  from  the  rest, 
and  got  any  thing,  they  determined  it  should 
belong  to  the  public  The  camp  now  abound- 
ed in  all  things,  for  provisions  came  from 
every  side  out  of  the  Greek  cities;  and  people, 
who  sailed  along  the  coast,  being  informed 
that  a  city  was  going  to  be  built  with  a  ha- 
ven, willingly  put  in  there :  and  those  of  the 
enemy,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent 
to  Xenophon,  hearing  he  had  the  conduct  of 
the  intended  settlement,  to  know  what  they 
should  do  to  deserve  his  friendship;  and  he 
showed  them  to  the  soldiers.  In  the  mean- 
time, Oleander  arrived  with  two  galleys,  but  i^o 
transports.  It  happened,  that  when  he  came, 
the  army  was  gone  out  to  get  provisions,  and  a 
party  of  stragglers,  going  up  the  mountain  in 
search  of  plunder,  took  a  great  number  of 
sheep ;  but  being  afraid  they  would  be  taken 
from  them,  they  informed  Dezippus  of  it,  the 
same  who  ran  away  with  the  fifty-oar  galley 
from  Trebisond,  and  desired  him  to  secure  the 
sheep,  agreeing  that  he  should  retain  some  of 
them  for  his  pains,  and  restore  the  rest. 

Immediately  Dezippus  drove  away  the  sol- 
diers who  stood  round  them,  and  told  them  the 
sheep  belonged  to  the  public;  then  went  to 
Oleander,  and  informed  him  that  they  endeav- 
oured to  take  them  away  by  force.  Oleander 
ordered  him  to  bring  the  man  who  attempted 
it  before  him.  Upon  that,  Dezippus  seized 
one  of  the  men,  and  was  carrying  him  away, 
when  Agasias,  meeting  him,  rescued  the  man ; 
for  he  belonged  to  his  company :  and  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  present,  threw  stones 
at  Dezippus,  calling  him  traitor.  This  put 
not  only  him,  but  many  of  the  men  also,  who 
belonged  to  the  galleys,  in  fear,  and  made  them 
fly  to  the  sea;  and  Oleander  himself  was 
among  those  who  fled.  Hereupon,  Xenophon 
and  the  rest  of  the  generals  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  tumult,  and  told  Oleander,  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  that  all .  this  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  standing  order  of  the  army. 
But  Oleander,  being  inflamed  by  Dezippus, 
and  himself  nettled  for  having  discovered  so 
much  fear,  said  he  would  sail  away,  and  cause 


them  to  be  proclaimed  enemies,  and  that  a« 
such,  none  of  the  Greek  cities  should  receive 
them :  for  the  ^  Laoednmonians  were,  at  that 
time,  the  masters  of  all  Greece. 

The  Greeks  looked  upon  this  as  an  afiair  of 
bad  consequence,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  do 
it ;  but  he  said  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  un- 
lees  they  delivered  up  the  man  who  began 
throwing  stones,  together  with  the  person  who 
rescued  him.  This  was  Agaaias  the  constant 
friend  of  Xenophon ;  for  which  reason  Dezip- 
pus had  accused  him.  In  this  perplezity,  the 
commanders  called  the  army  together,  and  some 
of  them  treated  Oleander  as  a  man  of  no  im- 
portance ;  but  Xenophon  thought  the  afiair  of 
no  small  ccmsequence,  and,  rising  up,  said: 

«  Gentlemen !  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  if  Oleander  goes  away,  as  he 
threatens,  in  this  disposition :  for  we  are  now 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Qnek  cities,  and 
as  the  Lacedemonians  preside  over  Greece, 
every  single  Lacedsraonian  can  effect  what* 
ever  he  pleases  in  these  cities.  If,  therefore, 
this  man  first  shuts  us  out  of  Byzantium  him- 
self, then  gives  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  Lace- 
diemonian  governors,  not  to  receive  us  into 
their  cities,  as  men  refusing  obedience  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  absolutely  ungovernable : 
this  character  of  us  will  at  last  reach  the  ears 
of  Anazibius,  the  admiral,  and  then  it  vrill  be 
difficult  for  us  either  to  stay  where  we  are,  or  to 
sail  away ;  for,  at  this  time,  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans command  both  at  sea  and  land.  We  ought 
not,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  men, 
to  ezdude  ourselves  from  Greece,  but  to  obey 
them  in  every  thing;  for  the  cities  to  which 
we  belong,  obey  them.  As  to  my' own  parti- 
cular (for  I  hear  Dezippus  tells  Oleander,  that 
Agasias  had  never  done  this,  if  I  had  not  given 
him  orders,)  for  my  part,  I  say,  I  am  ready  to 
dear  both  you  and  Aganas  of.  this  accusation, 
if  he  will  say  that  I  was  the  author  of  any  of 
these  things,  and  to  condemn  myself,  if  I  be- 
gan throwing  stones,  or  any  other  violence,  to 
the  last  of  punishments,  and  will  submit  to  it. 
My  advice  also  is,  that  if  Oleander  should  ac- 
cuse any  other  person,  he  ought  to  surrender 
himself  to  him  to  be  tried ;  by  this  means  you 
will  be  free  from  censure.  As  things  now 
stand,  it  will  be  hard  if  we,  who  ezpect  to 
meet  with  applauie  and  honour  in  Greece, 


See  tbe  latrodactlon,  p.  161. 
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ilioQid,  initeftd  of  that,  not  eyen  be  in  the 
■line  condition  with  the  reit  of  ovr  country- 
men, but  be  excluded  from  the  Greek  cities." 

After  thie,  Agasias  tom  up,  and  laid,  •<  Gen- 
tlemen !  I  call  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  wit- 
neoa,  that  neither  Xenophon,  nor  any  other 
penon  among  you,  ordered  me  to  rescue  the 
man ;  but  seeing  Dexippue  (who  you  know  has 
betrayed  you)  canying  away  a  brare  man  be- 
longing to  my  company,  I  thought  it  was  not 
to  be  borne,  and  own  I  rescued  him.  Think 
not  of  deliveriBg  me  up,  for  I  will  surrender 
myself  to  Oleander,  as  Xenophon  advisee,  to 
be  tried  by  him,  and  used  as  he  thinks  fit.  Let 
this  be  no  cause  of  war  between  you  *  and  the 
Laoedsmonians ;  but  let  every  man  letom  with 
safety  to  whatever  part  of  Greece  he  pleases. 
I  only  desire  you  will  choose  some  of  your  own 
number,  and  send  them  with  me,  to  Oleander, 
that  if  I  omit  any  thing,  they  may  both  speak  and 
act  in  my  behalf."  Upon  this,  the  army  gave 
him  leave  to  choose,  such  persons  as  he  thought 
proper  to  accompany  him ;  and  he  chose  the 
generals.  Agasias  and  the  generals  accordingly 
went  to  Oleander,  together  with  the  man  who 
had  been  rescued  by  Agasias ;  and  the  generals 
spoke  to  Oleander  in  the  following  manner : 

«  The  army  has  sent  us  to  you,  O  Oleander, 
and  desires,  if  you  accuse  them  all,  that  you 
will  yourself  pass  sentence  upon  them  all,  and 
treat  them  as  you  think  fit :  if  one,  or  two,  or 
more  of  them,  they  have  thought  proper  they 
should  surrender  themselves  to  yon,  and  sub- 
mit to  your  judgment  If,  therefore,  you  ao- 
cuse  any  of  us,  here  we  are  before  you  :  if  any 
other,  let  us  know  it ;  for  no  man  shall  refuse 
to  submit  to  your  judgment,  who  will  submit 
to  our  command."  After  this,  Agasias,  ad- 
rancing,  said,  « I  am  the  person,  0  Oleander, 
that  rescued  the  man  whom  Dexippus  was  car- 
rying away,  and  that  gave  orders  to  our  men  to 
strike  Dexippus ;  for  I  knew-  the  soldier  to  be 
a  good  man,  and  that  Dexippus,  who  had  been 
choiien  by  the  army  to  command  the  galley  we 
begged  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trebisond,  in  or- 
der to  get  ships  together  to  transport  us,  had 
run  away  with  the  galley,  and  betrayed  the  sol- 
diers, to  whom  he  owed  bis  preservation.  Thus 
he  is  the  cause  not  only  of  our  having  deprived 
the  inhabitants  of  Trebisond  of  their  galley, 
but  of  our  being  looked  upon  as  ill  men,  and, 
as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  of  our  ruin ;  for 
he  had  heard,  as  well  as  we,  that  if  we  went 
by  land,  it  was  impoesible  for  us  to  pass  the 


rivers  that  lay  in  our  way  and  return  to  Greece 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  person  from  whom 
I  rescued  the  man.  If  either  you,  or  any  one 
belonging  to  you,  had  been  carrying  him  away, 
and  not  one  of  our  own  deserters,  be  assured 
that  I  should  have  attempted  no  such  thing. 
Know,  then,  that  if  you  put  me  to  death,  you 
will  destroy  a  brave  man,  for  the  sake  of  a 
coward  and  a  villain." 

Oleander,  hearing  this,  said  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  the  conduct  of  Dexippus,  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  these  things ;  *<  But,"  adds  he, 
« in  my  opinion,  though  Dexippus  were  the 
worst  of  men,  no  violence  should  be  offered 
to  him,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  tried,  (in  the 
manner  you  yourselves  propose,)  and  punished, 
if  guilty.  As  for  you,  leave  Agasias  with  me, 
and  depart ;  and  when  I  give  you  notice,  be 
present  at  his  trial.  I  neither  accuse  the  army, 
nor  any  other  person,  since  Agasias  himself 
owns  he  rescued  the  man."  Upon  this,  the 
soldier  who  had  been  rescued  said,  **  Though 
you  seem  to  think,  O  Oleander,  that  I  was  ap- 
prehended as  an  offender,  yet  know,  that  I  nei- 
ther struck  any  one,  or  threw  stones  at  any ;  I 
only  said  the  sheep  belonged  to  the  public :  for 
the  soldiers  had  made  an  order,  that  when  the 
whole  army  went  out,  whatever  booty  was 
taken  by  any  particular  person,  should  belong 
to  the  public.  This  was  all  I  said,  and  for  this, 
Dexippus  seized  me  with  a  design  to  carry  me 
away,  that  every  man's  mouth  being  stopped, 
he  might  have  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  se- 
cure the  rest  for  his  accomplices,  contrary  to 
1  the  standing  order  of  the  army."  To  this 
Oleander  answered,  **  Since  you  are  that  kind 
of  man,  stay  here,  that  we  may  consider  what 
to  do  with  you  also." 

After  this  Oleander  and  his  company  went 
to  dinner;  and  Xenophon  assembling  the 
army,  advised  them  to  send  some  persons  to 
Oleander  to  intercede  for  the  men.  Hereupon 
they  resolved  to  send  the  generals  and  captains, 
together  with  Dracontius  the  Spartan,  and 
other  proper  persons,  to  entreat  Oleander,  by 


1  nmfSk  ri)»  ^nTf  Mr.  I  have  taken  f  vt^s  here  in  tb» 
same  sense  that  Plntareh  laysLyenrgiituwd  It  when  be 
called  his  decrees  by  that  name.  I  am  senslMe  that  the 
word  also  siprnifles  an  agreement,  but  os  our  author  calls 
the  same  thing  r&v  rreunmrsv  ihyft»  a  few  lines  before, 
I  have  chosen  to  give  It  that  cense  here  a  Iso.  Leuncla- 
vius  has  said  very  properly  contra  edictumt  and  Bat 
cbinaon,  I  think,*  not  so  well,  contra  pactum.  D*Ablan- 
court  has,  according  to  his  custom  where  he  meets  with 
a  difficulty,  left  it  out. 
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all  means  to  releaae  them.  Ae  soon  as  Xeno- 
phon  came  to  him,  be  said,  **  The  men  yon  de- 
manded, O  Cleander !  are  in  your  hands,  and 
the  army  makes  you  not  only  master  of  their 
late,  but  of  its  own.  However,  they  now 
conjure  you  to  give  up  these  two  men  to  them, 
and  not  to  put  them  to  death ;  because,  upon 
all  occasions,  both  of  them  have  taken  great 
pains  to  do  service  to  the  army.  If  they  can 
prevail  upon  you  in  this,  they  promise  yom,  in 
return,  if  you  think  fit  to  be  their  general,  and 
the  gods  are  propitious,  to  let  you  see  both 
how  observant  they  are,  and  how  incapable, 
while  they  obey  their  commander,  and  heaven 
aatists  them,  of  fearing  an  enemy.  They  also 
beg  of  you,  that,  when  you  are  with  them,  and 
have  taken  upon  you  the  command,  you  will 
make  trial  of  Dexippus,  and  of  themselves  and 
others,  and  then  reward  each,  according  to  his 
merit."  Cleander,  hearing  this,  said,  <«By 
1  Castor  and  Pollux,  I  will  return  you  an  an- 
swer immediately.  I  not  only  give  you  up  the 
men,  but  will  come  to  you  myself;  and,  if  the 
gods  are  in  any  degree  fiivourable,  I  will  con- 
duct you  into  Greece.  Your  discourse  is  very 
different  from  the  reports  I  have  heard  of  some 
of  you,  OS  if  you  were  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der the  armv  disaffected  to  the  Lacedemo- 


After  this  those  who  were  sent  by  the  army, 
applauded  him,  and  returned  with  th«  two 
men.  Cleander  offered  sacrifice  concerning  the 
journey,  and  conversed  in  a  friendly  manner 
with  Xenophon,  and  they  two  contracted  an 
S  intercourse  of  hospitality ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  obedience,  and  exact  discipline  of  the  army, 
he  was  still  more  desirous  of  commanding 
them :  but  after  he  had  offered  sacrifice  for 
three  days,  and  the  victims  were  not  favourable, 
he  called  the  generals  together,  and  said, «  The 
victims  will  not  allow  me  to  conduct  the  army, 
but  let  not  that  discourage  you,  for  it  looks  as 
if  this  was  reserved  for  y^u.  Go  on,  therefore ; 


1  N»i  /u»  T»  Xi».  Tbii  was  dii  oatb  nraeh  uwd  by 
the  Lacedemonians :  by  ri,  £■  ^  are  meant  the  two  bro- 
ther foda.  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  w«  And  by  what  ilie 
Greek  scholiast  ihservesupon  the  following  passage  of 
Aristophanes,  where  Mercury  says  to  Trygcus.  in  the 
Lacedemonian  style. 

K»i  T«b  £>t^,  fvv  ^Arriuimit  ivTtt  ti»ti9. 
Upon  this  the  SChollnst  says  oOr*  rov(  Aiarsewf  0»f  e/ A»< 

Ibfri^av^r. 

•  Uttav.    See  note  7,  page  180,  upon  the  first  book. 


and,  when  yoa  ara  arrived  at  Bytantiam,  we 
will  receive  yoa  in  the  beat  manner  we  are 
able.'* 

Upon  this,  the  soldleBs  thought  proper  to 
make  him  a  present  of  the  sheep  that  belonged 
to  the  public;  theae  he  accepted,  and  gave 
them  to  the  army  again,  and  then  sailed  away. 
The  aoldiera  having  3  sold 'the  com  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  booty 
they  had  taken,  marched  on  through  Bithynia ; 
and  meeting  nothing  in  the  direct  road  to  cany 
with  them  into  the  tenitoriea  of  their  fiienda, 
they  resolved  to  march  back  one  day  and  a 
night :  and,  having  done  so,  they  took  great 
numbers  both  of  slaves  and  cattle;  and  after 
aiz  days'  march,  arrived  at  ^  Chiyaopolia,  a  town 


>  ^imbi ft»*9i  T%v  rtrev.  T  have  been  obliged  to  difTer 
fVom  all  the  translators,  both  Latin  and  Freneb,  in  the 
sense  I  have  given  to  the  word  f  ••^•/um*  :  the  former 
have  rendered  it  ''dlvlso,  distributo  frumento,*'  and 
D'Ablancourt  **  leasoldata  le  partagerent,**  which  signi- 
fication I  will  not  say  ataeolatef  y  the  word  will  not  bear, 
though  I  believe  it  very  uncommon :  hat  I  really  iblnk 
the  senae  will  not  really  bear  it  here,  for  our  author  aays 
tbey  march^  back,  that  they  might  carry  something 
with  them  into  the  territories  of  their  friends,  which 
they  might  have  done  without  marching  back,  bad  ibey 
befbre  divided  among  thenselvea  the  booty  tbey  had 
taken.  I  have  therefore  said,  after  they  bad  sold  the 
corn,  and  the  rest  of  their  booty,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon acceptation  of  (he  word  tt»Tt^9-9mt,  and  the  very 
sense  In  which  our  author  uses  U  la  bla  Cyropadia, 
where  he  makes  Cyrus  tell  bis  oflloem,  and  tboee  of  ibe 
Hyrcanlans,  that  they  should  divide  the  money  in  such 
a  proportion  among  the  horse  and  foot,  IftiTf  Si  xsCamc 

itmitfoTt^  iir)rir/iiv,Tk  fiv».avv,  n^*  ft,  tI  as-Xavv,  and 

a  lltUe  after  that  tbey  should  pablish  an  order  for  tbe 
sutlers  and  merchants  to  sail  tbeir  commoditiea,  and 
when  tbey  had  sold  them  to  bring  others,  irMA.ir»  ii 

TO'jf  »ari|X.ev(  »m\  i^re^ewf  f,  ^*^X*'  i*»fref  jrf«r</«9»* 
nai  Tsvroi  f  ix^i.uivev;,  £XX.«  fiyii*.  UpOn  this  OTttitioii 

I  desire  the  reader  will  take  notice,  first  thai  f  »»A*iari, 
not  Xi«Tt«i«4i,  Is  the  word  made  use  of  there,  by  our 
author,  for  "  dividiie,  distribuite  ;*'  secondly,  that  he 
there  uses  i%»tifi$vo*  in  the  same  sense  I  have  trans- 
iated  it  upon  this  occasion ;  In  which  sense  also  both 
Leunclavltts  and  Hntchlnson  have  rendered  the  word. 
In  translating  that  passage  of  the  Cyropcdia. 

4  Et5  Xfvtf-etrexir.  Chrysopolis  was  no  more  than  a 
village  in  8trabo*stime,  that  Is,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
x«i  ntifin  Xfvrairaxtf ;  It  Is  now  called  Scutari,  and 
though  aeparated  IVota  Constantinople  by  the  Boaphomn, 
is  looked  upon  by  tbe  Turks  as  one  of  the  suburhs  of 
their  capital.  Polybius  informs  us  that  the  Allienians, 
being  in  possession  of  Chrysopolis,  endeavoured,  by  the 
advice  of  AlciUades,  to  oblige  those  who  sailed  throufh 
the  Bospborus  Into  the  Bnxine  sea,  to  pay  toll.  Tbia  was 
many  ages  after  put  in  practice  with  greater  efl'cct  by 
Mahomet  the  Second,  by  means  of  a  castle  which  be 
built  upon  a  cape,  on  the  side  of  Bnrope,  where  the 
tamptc  of  Mercery  ,eaned  by  Polybtas  "tffwap,  fonneriy 
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of  Chtlcedonia,  and  there  thej  alaid  aeven 
days,  to  fell  their  booty. 


;  opposite  to  this  easite  Mount  the  Second  bad, 
before,  buUt  a  eastie  on  tbe  Asiatic  side,  ealM  by  the 
BMdern  Greeks  Neocastron.  This  eastie  Mahpmet  the 
Bccoad,  upon  hie  sueeeedlng  Mourat,  fortified  consider- 
ably.   Tbe  strait  between  those  two  castles^  Folyblus 


says,  is  the  narrowest  of  tbe  whole  Bosphorusjt 
but  about  five  stadia  (near  half  an  English  nlle)  over^ 
The  same  author  adds  that  this  was  the  pass  over 
which  Darius  Hystaspos  caused  Handroclcs  of  Samos^ 
as  he  is  called  by  Herorfotus,  an  eminent  architect,  to 
lay  a  bridge,  over  which  he  passed  his  army,  consist- 
ing of  seven  hundred  thouasnd  men,  to  matte  war  up> 
on  the  Beythiana. 
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DISSERTATION 


UPON  THE 


ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION. 


I  SHALL  take  thiB  opportunity  to  consider 
what  the  learned  and  polite  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Heaven  has  advanced  upon  the  suhject 
of  the  Argonautic  Expedition ;  he  contends,  it 
seems,  that  it  is  all  a  fiction ;  his  reasons  are 
these ;  he  begins  by  proving,  from  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  that  the  Colchians,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  possessors  of  the  Gol- 
den Fleece,  were  a  colony  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  that,  like  them,  they  were  fi^mous  for 
their  linen  manufacture,  which  drew  the  Greeks 
to  Colchis,  in  order  to  traffic  with  them :  upon 
this  foundation  that  gentleman  builds  the  fol- 
lowing system;  he  supposes  that  when  the 
Colchians  were  to  be  summoned  to  leave  their 
fishing  for  gold,  with  fleeces,  in  the  river  Phasis, 
in  order  to  apply  themselves  to  their  linen 
manufacture,  they  put  a  shuttle  into  the  hands 
of  Isis,  and  because  pOKYjlK  Argonatoun  sig- 
nifies, in  Hebrew,  the  manufacture  of  linen,  he 
concludes  that  the  Greek  merchants,  who.  were 
at  Colchis,  called  this  shuttle,  from  the  re- 
semblance which  it  has  to  a  ship,  Argonaus. 
He  goes  on,  and  says  that  \w^  jashon,  signifies, 
in  Hebrew,  to  sleep,  and  niD  mideh,  a  meas- 
ure ;  and  that,  when  the  Colchians  were  sum- 
moned to  leave  fishing  for  gold,  with  their 
fleeces,  and  apply  themselves  to  their  linen 
manufacture,  they  were  obliged  to  watch  great 
part  of  the  night,  and,  consequently,  their  sleep 
was  regulated :  from  whence  he  infers,  that  the 
Greeks  hearing  the  words  jashon  and  mideh 
often  pronounced  by  the  Colchians,  framed  the 
fiiUe  of  the  ship  Argo,  Jason,  Medea,  and  the 


Golden  Fleece.  This  is  the  system  of  that 
learned  gentleman,  which,  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
will  hardly  find  so  great  success  in  the  world  as 
all  the  rest  of  that  author's  writings  have  de- 
servedly met  with.  I  am  very  willing  to  allow 
that  the  Colchians  were  a  colony  of  thv 
Egyptians,  and  that,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus,  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  had  the  same  religion,  the  sam^ 
laws,  the  same  customs,  and  the  same  manufac- 
tures, particularly  that  of  linen.  But  is  an 
afiinity  between  some  Hebrew  words,  and  th» 
names  of  Argonaut,  Jason,  and  Medea  a  suffi- 
cient authority  to  overthrow  an  expedition  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ancient 
authors,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  poets  and 
historians?  But  this  aflinity  will  still  have 
less  weight,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Ian 
guage  the  Colchians  spoke  being,  with  great 
reason,  supposed,  by  this  gentleman,  to  be  the 
Egyptian,  an  affinity  between  the  Hebrew 
words,  and  those  names,  will  be  no  proof  of 
what  is  contended  for,  unless  an  affinity  be 
tween  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  languaget 
be  first  established :  but  that  is  a  task  not  easy 
to  be  performed,  since  the  Egjrptian  language 
is  so  far  lost,  that  not  one  letter  of  it  has  es 
caped :  there  are,  indeed,  some  few  Egyptian 
words  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  but  then  they  are  vnitten  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  language  those  authors  write  in ; 
but  even  these  few  words  contradict  the  sup- 
position of  that  affinity  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Hebrew  languagea ;  •■  for  example,  Pliny 
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tella  us  that  OMiscos  atgnifiM,  in  EgyptiaBi  a 
ray  of  the  sun,  whieh  is  vaiy  pvdbable»  beoauae 
their  obelisks  were  dedicated  to  the  biid»  whara- 
as,  io  Hebrew,  pp  kran,  signifies  a  ray  of  the 
eon.  Bat  the  author,  of  all  others,  who  will 
famish  as  with  most  materials  for  this  purpose, 
is  Diodoros  Sicolos,  from  whom  I  shall  take 
some  passages,  which  will  evidently  show  that 
the  supposition  of  an  affinity  between  the 
Bgyptian  and  Hebrsw  languages,  which  is  the 
point  laboured  throughout  by  the  aathor  of  the 
History  of  Heaven,  is  without  feondatien. 
Diodoms  teUs  us  that  the  two  foremost  of  the 
long  catalogue  of  divinities,  adored  by  the 
Egyptians,  were  the  sun  and  moon»  worship- 
ped by  them  under  the  weU^known  namea  of 
Osiris  and  Isis,  and  that  the  first  is  an  Sgyp- 
tian  word,  whieh  being  translated  into  the 
Greek  language,  signifies  ^«M«<^«c\u«Cf  many- 
eyed  :  this  word  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  sacred  writings,  but  y^  rah,  in  He- 
brew signifies  many,  and  y];  ngin  an  eye,  neither 
of  which  has  the  least  affinity  to  the  Egyptian 
word  Osiris :  the  same  author  tells  us  that 
Isis  is  an  Egyptian  word  also,  which,  being 
tianakted  into  Greek,  signifies  mexdui  old,  this, 
in  Hebrew,  is  tp?  seken :  here  again  theie  is 
not  the  least  shadow  of  an  affinity.  The  same 
author  says  that  Athena,  the  Egyptian  Pallas, 
is  also  an  Egyptian  word,  Mgnifying  in  Greek, 
a^  the  air,  the  sky.  or  visible  heaven,  so  that 
he  veiy  justly  gathers  that  the  epithet  ykamZ' 
mt  blue-eyed,  was  much  more  a|^Iioable  to 
Pallas  from  that  sense  of  the  word,  than  be- 
cause she  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have 
blue  eyes.  In  Hebrew,  the  sky  is  CD^DtET  sha- 
maim.  Here  again  there  is  no  pretence  to  any 
affinity  between  the  two  languages.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  first  book,  the  same  author  ob- 
serves that  Charon,  in  Egyptian,  signifies  «ig*- 
^  in  Greek,  a  pilot,  from  whence  he  says  the 
Greeks  took  the  name  of  their  imaginary  ferry* 
man,  as  they  took  the  fable  of  his  carrying 
over  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  of  their 
trials  before  the  thxee  infernal  judges,  fi'om  the 
real  trial  which  all  the  deceased,  among  the 
Egyptians,  underwent,  before  they  were  suf- 
fered to  be  honoured  with  funeral  rites.  Upon 
this  occasion,  Diodorus  Siculos,  with  great 
reason,  complains  that  the  Greeks,  by  turning 
this  practice  of  the  Egyptians  into  a  fable, 
have  defeated  the  end  of  its  institution ;  for, 
he  says,  the  fictions  propagated  by  their  poets, 
of  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous,  and  of  the  pun- 


of  the  wicked,  instead  of  promoting 
a  refonnalion  of  manners,  are  laughed  at  by  ill 
men,  and  received  with  general  contempt; 
whereas,  among  the  Egyptians,  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wieked,  and  the  rewards  of  the 
virtuous,  being  not  fictitious,  but  visible  to  all 
the  world,  and  the  daily  sulijeet  of  honour  or 
infamy  to  the  fitmilies  of  both,  are,  of  all  others, 
the  greatest  incitsnent  to  virtue.  Now  the 
Hebrew  word  for  a  pikyt  is  hm  Hhobie,  whieh 
is  fitr  enough  from  Charon.  The  last  Egyp- 
tian word  I  shall  make  nee  id,  ahall  be  £rom 
HerodotaSft  who.  says  that,  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  erooodlles  are  called  champoB,  muJ- 
err«i  i%,  ov  it^mUkPiOf  ijj^  x^afit^^^  I  am 
senaible  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinions 
conoeming  the  sea  monster,  oalled  in  the  book 
of  Job,  p^V  Leviathan ;  however,  there  is  lit-^ 
tie  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  a  crooodile,  which 
opinion  is  aupported  by  Bochart,  who  proves 
it  by  a  passage  of  the  Thalmud,  where  it  is 
said  that  tiMJvJlD  Calbith,  or  the  Ichneumon, 
as  he  oaUs  it,  is  the  terror  of  the  Leviathan. 
But  the  description  of  it,  in  the  book  of  Job, 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  no 
other  animaL  «  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with 
barbed  irons  1  or  his  head  with  fish-spears  ? 
Behold  the  hope  of  catching  him  is  vain: 
Shall  not  a  man  be  east  down  even  at  the  sight 
of  him  t  None  is  so  fierce  that  dare  stir  him 
up^— Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  free! 
His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about.  His  aealea 
are  his  pride,  shut  up  together  as  vrith  a  dose 
seal ;  one  so  near  to  another  that  no  air  can 
come  between  them :  they  are  joined  one  to 
another,  they  stick  together,  that  they  cannot 
be  sundered.  When  he  sneeaes,  the  light 
flashea,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the  eye-lids  of  the 
mornings— When  he  raiaeth  np  himself,  the 
mighty  are  afraid. — ^The  sword  of  him  that 
layeth  at  him  cannot  hohl ;  the  spear,  the  dart, 
or  the  breast-plate.  He  esteemeth  iron  as 
straw,  and  brass  as  lotten  wood."  After  tins 
description  of  the  fierceness  of  the  Leviathan, 
and  of  his  ofiensive  and  defensive  weapons,  I 
am  surprised  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
taken  for  the  whale,  which  is  a  creature  terri- 
ble in  nothing  but  his  bulk,  and  of  a  sluggish, 
rather  than  a  fierce  disposition.  Now,  it  is 
certain  that  no  two  words  can  be,  in  all  re- 
spects, more  distant  from  one  another,  than 
Leviathan  and  Chams»:  and,  indeed,  how 
should  the  Egyptian  language  have  any  resemp 
blaaoeto  any  oUier,  when,  if  the  account  given 
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by  Herodotoa  is  to  b«  depended  on,  the  loni- 
aas  and  Cariant,  who  aMiated  Peammitichiifl 
in  destroying  hia  brother  kings,  being  eleven 
in  number^  were  the  firit  persons,  speaking  a 
iliflerent  language,  who  ever  settled  in  Egypt, 
9'^vrGi  ya^  wroi  (imie  *n  »x}  ei  ICo^)  if  Ary^mm 
uAAo^AAM-ff'ai  tutrouue^n^^ar.  From  this  settle- 
ment of  the  lonians  and  Carians  in  Egypt, 
Herodotus  dates  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
coarse  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Qreeks, 
and,  very  probably,  their  intercourse  with  the 
Phcsnicians  began  soon  after,  from  whom  pos- 
sibly they  may  have  taken  some  terms  relating 
to  commerce,  and  to  some  other  things  they 
might  have  learned  from  them,  which,  from 
the  affinity  between  the  Phosnician  and  He- 
brew languages,  may  have  some  dirtant  resem- 
blance to  a  few  terms  of  the  latter.  There 
are  a  few  more  Egyptian  words  to  be  met  with 
in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  dicolus,  which 
have  no  more  affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  than 
those  I  have  mentioned;  it  is  possible  the 
Chinese  language  may,  for  some  reasons  that 
do  not  belong  to  this  subject,  be  found  to  have 
more  affinity  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  But, 
if  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many  authors 
is  not  thought  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality 
of  the  Argonautic  Erpedition,  we  must  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  stars  to  support  it ;  half 
the  sphere  is  peopled  with  Argonauts,  or  fur- 
nished with  something  relating  to  them ;  no 
wonder  when  either  Chiron,  the  master  of 
Jason,  or  Mussus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was 
the  first  inventor  of  it,  and  adorned  it  with  as- 
terisms.  There  is  the  golden  ram,  the  ensign 
of  the  vessel  in  which  Pbryxus  fled  to  Col- 
chis ;  the  bull  with  brazen  hoofs  tamed  by  Ja- 
son ;  and  the  twins,  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  of 
the  Argonauts,  with  the  swan  of  Leda,  their 
mother.  There  is  the  ship  Argo,  and  Hydros 
the  watchful  dragon,  with  Medea*s  cup,  and  a 
raven  upon  its  csrease,  the  symbol  of  death. 
There  is  Chiron  the  master  of  Jason  with  his 
altar  and  sacrifice.     There  is  the  Argonaut 


Hercules  with  his  dart  and  the  vulture  falling 
down ;  and  the  dragon,  crab,  and  lion,  which 
he  slew ;  and  the  harp  of  the  Argonaut  Orphe- 
us. But,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Argonautic 
Expedition  is  as  fictitious  as  the  asterisms  by 
which  it  is  delineated.  However,  the  position 
of  the  equinoxes,  and  solstices,  in  reUtion  to 
those  asterisms,  at  the  time  of  that  expedition, 
is  not  fictitious ;  and  we  know  that  those  four 
cardinal  points  then  answered  in  the  middle, 
that  is  the  fifteenth  degrees,  of  Aries,  Cancer, 
Chehs,  and  Capricorn ;  this  position,  I  say,  is 
not  fictitious,  any  more  than  the  retrogndation 
of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  not  afler  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  yeera  to  a  degree,  as  Hip- 
parehus  and  the  Greek  astronomen  thought, 
but  after  the  rate  of  seventy-two  only,  as  the 
modem  philoeophera  have  discoverod ;  the 
cause  of  which  retrogradation,  or,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  astronomers,  of  which  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  was  unknown  to 
all  of  them,  till  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  that 
amazing  sagacity,  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
and  which  gave  him  so  visible  a  superiority 
over  all  other  philoeophera  of  all  nations 
and  all  ages,  not  only  discovered,  but  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  broad 
spheroidical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  that  this 
figure  arises  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
round  its  axis.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  thought 
strange  that  such  a  cloud  of  authorities  should 
be  dispelled  by  the  single  breath  of  one  man, 
supported  by  no  other  arguments  than  a 
strained  analogy  between  three  or  four  Hebrew 
words,  and  the  names  of  Argonaut,  Jason,  and 
Medea.  I  friiall  stnd  this  long,  and  I  fear,  tedi- 
ous note  with  declaring,  that,  though  I  have  the 
misfortune  of  differing  in  opinion  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Heaven  upon  this  occa- 
sion, yet  I  have  all  the  deference  in  the  world 
both  for  his  learning  and  his  polite  manner  of 
communicating  it  to  the  public ;  and  all  possi- 
ble gratitude  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  I 
have  had  in  reading  his  works. 
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f .  AnftzlUm,  admlnl  of  the  BparUo  fleet,  prer&ito  on  the  Greeks  to  eroei  orer  to  Bynnthun— Deeelvtiig  itaem 
by  a  Iklee  bope,  be  drawe  tbem  fortb  ttom  the  city— The  gatee  being  cloeed,  end  none  of  bie  promiiei  per- 
(brned,  the  eoidlert  break  in  again  by  main  force— They  evacuate  Byzantium  a  aecond  time,  and  lietea  to 
the  propoiale  of  Cyratadee,  who  offen  to  be  their  leader^Unable  to  ntlafy  the  demand!  of  the  army,  he  re- 
noaneee  hie  preienelona,and  abdicatee  the  command.— II.  The  general!  dimgree  ahoat  their  route,  and  many 
of  the  eoldlera  leave  the  army— Three  hundred  lold  aa  alayes  by  the  governor  of  ByaaoUum— He  laye  a  plot 
to  wise  XenophOD,  who  avoids  it,  and  with  a  few  choeen  ofliceri  repain  to  Seutbes.— III.  With  the  exception 
of  Neon  and  hie  men,  the  Greek!  approve  of  the  terme  of  Seutbes,  and  repair  to  hii  etandard— a  banquet  In 
the  Thracian  style  is  attended  by  the  generals— Seutbes  holds  coancil  with  the  Greeks  on  the  plan  of  tbe 
expedition- They  set  out  on  their  march  against  the  enemy,  and  taking  tbem  by  surprlee.  make  a  great  prey 
of  slaves  and  cattle.- 1 V.  The  villages  of  the  enemy  burned- The  Greeks,  distressed  by  the  cold  in  tbe  open 
field,  retire  to  winter  quarters  In  the  farm  houses  On  the  plea  of  negotiating  terms  of  submission,  the  Bar- 
barians present  themselves  to  a  conference ;  but  in  tbe  night-time  they  suddenly  attack  tbe  Greeks,  by  whom 
being  repulsed,  they  surrender  to  the  dominion  of  Seethes.— V.  Tbe  Greeks  receive  a  part  only  of  their  pay, 
and,  though  diantisfied,  are  prevailed  en  by  Seuihes  to  assist  hhn  in  reducing  other  Barbarians  to  his 
authority- The  remainder  of  their  pay  is  stiU  withheld,  and  on  that  account  are  enraged  against  Xenophoa. 
—VI.  Tbe  Greeks  are  Invited  by  tbe  Lacedemonians  to  serve  against  Tissapbemes,  and  an  Arcadian  takes 
occasion  to  accuse  Xenophon,  for  whkh  he  vetee  him  guilty  of  the  eererest  punishment— Xenophon  defends 
Uraself  in  an  able  speech,  and  is  defended  also  by  the  Spartan  deputies,  and  by  Poly  crates  an  Athenian — He 
is  asked  by  Seutbes  to  remain  with  him,  retaining  a  thousand  men  under  his  command— But  Xenophon 
having  consulted  the  victims,  determines  id  depart  witb  the  afmy.— VII.  The  soldiers  on  their  departure 
ftemish  themselves  with  necessariee  f^om  tbe  Thracian  Tillages,  and  offend  the  avarice  of  Medosadea — He 
uses  endeavours  to  drive  them  thence,  and  prevails  on  Xenophon  to  have  fresh  recourse  to  Seuthes  for  tbe 
pay— Xenophon  admonishes  Seutbes  that  it  is  bolb.k;nenrable  and  hseAil  to  pay  tbe  Greeks  what  is  due  to 
them— Having  reeelyed  effecto  for  that  pnrpoae,  he  Oellvers  them  to  the  Sparuns  for  distribution  among  tbe 
soldiers.- VIII.  They  cross  the  sea  to  Lampsacus— Xenophon  is  persuaded  by  Euclldes  the  soothsayer,  to 
oflbr  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Meilicbiu»— He  does  so  on  the  following  day,  and  panes  through  various  places 
with  the  army  to  Pergamus— Hellas  advises  Xenophon  to  atuck  Asidatee— Xenophon  obeys,  and  at  first 
retreats  from  an  unsoocessAil  asnult;  but  on  the  next  day  be  executes  the  enterprise  with  Aill  i 
Returning  to  Pergamus,  be  receives  a  large  share  of  the  booty,  and  delivers  th^  ^*«ny  to  Tbimbron— A  a 
mary  of  the  route  and  of  tbe  distance  marched  in  the  Expedition  and  RetreaU 
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1.  Thb  preceding  discoarse  contains  a  relation 
of  the  actions  the  Greeks  performed,  during 
their  Expedition  with  G3rrus  to  the  hattle,  of 
those  they  achieved  after  his  death,  during 
their  retreat,  till  they  came  to  the  Euzine  sea, 
and  of  those  they  performed,  after  their  de- 
parture thence,  bojM^y  s«a  and  by  land,  till  they 
arrived  at  Chryiopolis,  a  city  of  Asia,  situated 
without  the  mouth  of  that  sea. 

After  thie,  Phamabazus,  fearing  lest  the 
Greeks  should  make  an  irruption  into  the 
country  under  his  command,  sent  to  Anaxi- 
bins,  the  admiral,  (who  happened  to  be  then  at 
Byzantium,)  to  desire  he  would  transport  the 
army  out  of  Asia,  with  assurance,  that  in  re- 
turn, he  would  do  every  thing  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  Hereupon,  Anaxibius 
sent  for  the  generals  and  captains  to  Byzan- 
tium ;  and  promised,  if  the  army  came  over, 
they  should  have  pay.  The  rest  of  the  officers 
told  him  they  would  consider  of  it,  and  let  him 
know  their  resolution ;  but  Xenophon  said  he 
proposed  to  leave  the  army,  and  wanted  to  sail 
away.  However,  Anaxibius  desired  he  would 
come  over  with  the  army,  before  he  left  it, 
which  the  other  consented  to. 

In  the  meantime,  Seuthes  the  Thracian, 
sent  Medosades  to  Xenophon,  to  desire  he 
would  let  him  have  his  assistance  in  prevailing 
upon  the  army  to  pass  into  Europe,  assuring 
htm  he  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  it. 
Xenophon  said,  «*  The  army  will  certainly  pass 
over:  let  him  not,  therefore,  give  any  thing 
either  to  me,  or  to  any  other  person,  unon  that 
account  As  soon  as  it  is  transported,  I  shall 
depart ;  let  him,  therefore,  apply  to  those  who 
stay,  and  may  be  of  service  to  him,  in  such  a 
manner  as  ha  Chinks  fit*' 

After  this,  the  whole  army  passed  over  to 


Byzantium ;  but  Anaxibius  gave  them  no  pay ; 
however,  he  published  an  order,  that  the  sol- 
diers should  go  out  of  the  town,  with  their 
arms  and  baggage,  as  if  he  designed  to  dismiss 
them,  and  to  take  an  account  of  their  numbers 
at  the  same  time.  The  soldiers  were  uneasy 
at  this,  because  they  had  no  money  to  furnish 
themselves  with  provisions  for  their  march, 
and  packed  up  their  baggage  with  reluctance. 

Xenophon,  having  before  contracted  an  in- 
tercourse of  hospitality  with  Oleander,  the  La- 
cedsmonian  governor,  went  to  take  his  leave 
of  him,  designing  to  set  sail  immediately.  But, 
he  said  to  him,  **  I  desire  you  will  not  do  it ; 
if  you  do,  you  will  be  blamed ;  for  you  are 
already  accused  by  some  people  as  the  cause  of 
the  army's  creeping  so  slowly  out  of  the  town." 
Xenophon  answered,  <*  I  am  not  the  cause  of 
this ;  but  the  soldiers,  being  in  want  of  money 
to  buy  provisions,  are  for  that  reason,  of  them- 
selves, unwilling  to  leave  the  town."  "  How- 
ever," says  Oleander,  «  I  advise  you  to  go  out 
with  them,  as  if  designing  to  proceed ;  and, 
when  &e  army  is  out  of  the  town,  to  depart.*" 
«  Let  us  go  then,"  says  Xenophon,  *<  to  Anaxi- 
bius, and  settle  it  in  this  manner :"  and  coming 
to  him,  they  informed  him  of  what  they  had 
determined.  He  advised  them  to  pursue  it, 
and  that  the  army  should  immediately  go  out 
with  their  baggage :  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
sired they  would  also  give  notice,  that  whoever 
absented  himself  from  the  review  and  muster, 
should  incur  their  censure.  Upon  this  the 
generals  first,  and  after  them  the  rest  of  the 
army  went  out  of,  the  town.  They  were  now 
all  out,  except  a  few,  and  Eteonicus  stood 
already  at  the  gates  to  shut  and  bolt  them,  as 
soon  as  they  were  all  gone. 

Anaxibius,   therefore   calling   together  the 
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generals  and  captains,  said,  <*  You  may  supply 
youiseWes  with  provisions  QUt  of  the  Thracian 
Tillages,  where  there  is  great  plenty  of  barley 
and  wheat,  and  of  all  things  necessary :  as 
soon  as  yoa  have  furnished  yonrselviBs,  go  on  to 
the!  Chersonesus,  where  Cyniscus  will  give  you 
pay."  Some  of  the  soldiers  overheanl  this,  or, 
possibly,  one  of  the  captains  informed  the  army 
of  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  generals  inquir- 
ed concerning  Seuthes,  whether  he  were  a 
friend,  or  an-  enemy ;  and  whether  they  were 
to  march  over  the  holy  mountain,  or  round 
through  the  middle  of  Thrace. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
the  soldiers  snatched  up  their  arms,  and  ran 
hastily  to  the  gates,  with  a  design  to  force  their 
way  back  into  the  town.  But  Eteonicus,  with 
those  about  him,  when  they  saw  the  heavy- 
armed  men  running  to  the  gates,  immediately 
shut  and  bolted  them.  Upon  this,  the  soldiers  ^ 
knocked  at  the  grates,  and  complained  they 
were  treated  with  great  injustice,  in  being  shut 
out  of  town,  as  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  threaten- 
ing to  cut  the  gates  asunder,  if  they  would  not 
open  them.  Some  ran  to  the  sea,  and  got  over 
the  3  mole  into  the  town ;  and  others,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  within,  observing  what  was  doing 
at  the  gates,  cleft  the  bars  with  hatchets,  and 
set  them  open ;  upon  this  they  all  rushed  in. 

Xenophon,  seeing  what  passed,  and  being 
afraid  the  army  should  fall'To  plundering,  and, 
by  that  m^ans,  an  irreparable  mischief  should 
be  done,  not  only  to  the  town  but  to  himself, 


t  tit  r^w  XapM'^***'*  Ths  Thradan  Cbenonesos  was 
separated  nrom  the  reft  of  Thrace  by  a  wall,  reaching 
fh>in  the  Propontis,  to  the  buy  called  Blnus  Melaa,  In 
the  iEfean  Sea.  This  wall  was  built  by  Dercyllldaa, 
the  Lacedipmonlan  general,  the  aecopd  year  of  the 
nlnety'fllth  Olympiad,  that  Is  th«  year  after  Xenophon 
brought  back  the  remains  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  ser- 
ved under  Cyrus.  This  wall  was  begun  In  the  spring, 
and  ended  before  the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  It 
reached  from  sea  to  sea,  quite  across  the  Isthmus,  and 
was  In  length  thirty-seven  stadia,  that  Is,  about  three 
English  miles  and  three  quarters:  this  Chersonesus 
contained  In  It  eleven  towns,  many  sea-ports,  and  a 
large  extent  of  arable  land,  woods,  and  rich  pastures. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  Agrlppa,  son-in-law  to  Au- 
gustus, and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  or  of  any 
other  age.  At  his  death  U  came  to  Augustus.  It  Is  a 
great  pity  that  part  of  the  seventh  book  of  Strabo  Is 
lost,  where  he  treats  of  this  Chersonesus. 

•  *'E«««-Tev  T»(  irvKmt.  Luclau  for  ever  uses  thb 
word  in  ths  sense  I  have  gIven'H  here. 

•  n«f«  rH*  X«\iiv.  XqXsi*  ei  tftrfcrtt*  row  tff^f  5«> 
Kmrruw  rnx^vf  wft$tBKn/tt*«*  Xi*«i,  Jii  ti|ip  T2f  kv ft irmr 


and  the  soldiers,  ran  with  all  haste,  and  got  with- 
in the  gates,  together  with  the  crowd.  As  soon 
as  the  inhabitants  saw  the  army  break  in,  they 
fled  out  of  the  market,  some  hurrying  to  the 
ships,  others  to  their  houses,  and  those,  who 
were  within  doors,  ran  out :  some  hauled  down 
the  galleys  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  of  saving 
themselves  in  them :  and  all  thought  themselves 
undone,  the  town  being  taken.  Upon  this,  Eteo- 
nicus fled  to  the  citadel ;  and  Anaxibius  run- 
ning down  to  the  sea,  sailed  round  to  the  same 
place,  in  a  fisher-boat,  and  immediately  sent  for 
the  garrison  from  Chalcedon ;  for  he  did  not 
think  that  in  the  citadel  sufficient  for  its  defence. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw  Xenophon,  they 
crowded  about  him,  and  said,  •*  You  have  now 
an  opportunity,  O  Xenophon !  of  making  your- 
self a  man.  You  are  master  of  a  town,  of  gal- 
leys, of  money,  and  of  so  many  people :  you 
have  now  the  power,  if  you  think  fit,  of  mak- 
ing us  rich,  and  we  that  of  making  you  con- 
siderable." <*  You  say  w^,'*  says  Xenophon : 
*<  and  I  will  follow  your  a3vioe ;  if,  therefore, 
this  is  your  desire,  place  yourselves  in  your 
ranks  immediately  and  handle  your  arms.'*  He 
gave  these  orders  with  a  deaign  to  quiet  them, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  directed  the  rest  of 
the  officers  to  give  orders  that  their  men  also 
should  stand  to  their  arms.  The  soldiers  drew 
up  of  their  own  accord,  the  heavy-armed  men 
presently  forming  themselves  into  a  body  of 
fifty  deep,  and  the  targeteem  repairing  to  each 
of  the  wings.  The  place  where  they  stood  was 
called  the  Thracian  square,  and  being  free  from 
houses,  and  even,  was  very  proper  for  a  parade. 
When  they  all  stood  armed  in  their  ranks,  and 
their  minds  were  appeased,  Xenophon  addressed 
himself  to  the  assembly,  in  the  following  manner. 

«  Gentlemen !  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at 
your  resentment,  and  that  you  look  upon  your- 
selves as  very  ill  used,  by  being  imposed  on. 
But,  if  we  indulge  our  anger,  and  not  only  take 
revenge  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  are  pre- 
sent, for  this  imposition,  but  plunder  the  city, 
that  is  in  no  degree  guilty,  consider  what  will 
be  the  consequence :  we  shall  from  that  mo- 
ment, be  the  declared  enemies  both  of  the  La- 
cedsmonians,  and  of  their  allies :  and  of  what 
nature  this  war  will  be,  may  be  easily  guessed, 
by  those  who  have  seen,  and  call  to  mind  what 
has  happened  of  late  years.  For,  when  ^  we 
Athenians  entered  upon  the  war  with  the  La- 
cedemonians, and  their  allies,  we  had  a  fleet  of 
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no  leoi  tlitD  l»«r  hnndred  gallaya,  Mine  of  which 
were  at  sea,  and  othera  in  ^  the  docka :  we  had 
a  Sreat  anm  of  money  in  the  treaanry,  and  an 
annual  reYenoe  payable  both  by  the  citizena, 
and  foreignera,  of  no  leea  than  ^  one  thoviand 
talents :  we  had  the  command  of  all  the  islands ; 
we  were  possessed  of  many  citiea  both  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  even  of  Byzantinm,  where 
we  now  are:  yet,  with  all  these  advantages, 
we  were  OTereome  by  them,  as  yon  all  know. 
AVhat  then  hara  we  now  to  expect,  when  the 
Lacodsmonians  and  the  Achsans  are  united, 
and  the  Athenians,  with  those  who  were  then 
in  alliance  with  them,  are  all  become  an  acces- 
sion to  their  power!     When  3 Tissaphemes, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians,  who  inhabit 
the  sea-coast,  are  our  enemies,  and  the  king  of 
Persia  himself  the  most  inveterate  of  all,  against 
whom  we  have  made  war  with  a  design  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  kingdom,  and,  if  possible,  of 
his  life  too  ?     When  all  these  join  their  forces 
is  there  any  one  so  void  of  sense,  as  to  flatter 
himself  that  we  shall  prove  superior  to  them  1 
For  heaven's  aake,  gentlemen !  let  us  not  go 
mad,  and  perish  with  dishonour,  by  becoming 
the  proclaimed  enemies  to  our  fatheis,  our 
friends,  and  our  relations .     For  these  all  live 
in  the  cities  ^at  will  make  war  upon  us :  and 
not  without  reason ;  if,  having  declined  to  pos- 
sess ourselves  of  any  town  belonging  to  the 
Barbarians,  whom  we  vanquished,  we  should 
plunder  the  first  Greek  city  we  arrive  at    For 
mj  part,  I  wish,  before  I  see  you  guilty  of 
such  things,  I  may  be  buried  ten  thousand 
fothom  deep:  and  would  advise  you,  as  you  are 
Greeks,  to  endeavour,  by  your  obedience  to  the 
mastere  of  Greece,  to  obtain  justice.    But,  if 
your  endeavours  should  prove  ineffectual,  we 
ought  not,  however,  though  wronged,  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  all  possibility  of  returning  home. 
My  opinion  therefore  now  is,  that  we  should 
send  some  persons  to  Anazibius,  to  acquaint 
him,  that  we  did  not  come  into  the  town  with 
a  design  to  commit  violence,  but  if  possible,  to 
obtain  favour;  and,  if  we  fiiil  in  this,  to  let 


(  *Ev  ToTc  viwf  *ois.     Nf«f  <•  \i>'iTeii  i  Ttmt  Siwmff  i(( 
tv  MviXxevTSi  ■!   Tf^^fHt,  *ml  wx\i¥  «g  •vrsw  itar0iXxe»' 

rmi,    Harpoerttion.    For  which  he  cttei  Ljcorgns  and 
Andoeidet. 

•  X<x<iiv  rmKarrmt,    Ses  DOCe  6,  page  160,  apon  the 
111  ft  book. 

•  Tirrnf  ifMyr.    Bee  note  1,  page  168,  upon  the  first 
book. 
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him  see  that  we  are  ready  to  leave  it  again,  not 
because  we  are  imposed  upon,  but  because  we 
are  willing  to  obey." 

This  was  resolved  upon :  so  they  sent  Hie- 
ronymus  of  Elis,  Euryclochus  of  Arcadia,  and 
Philesius  of  Achaia  to  him  with  these  instruc- 
tions. While  the  soldiers  were  yet  assembled, 
Cyratades,  a  Theban,  came  to  them.  This 
man  was  not  banished  from  Greece,  but  wan- 
dered about,  from  an  ambition  to  command 
armies,  offering  himself  to  any  city  or  nation 
that  had  occasion  for  a  general.  He  told  them 
he  was  ready  to  conduct  them  to  that  part  of 
Thrace,  called  the  *  Delta,  where  they  should 
make  their  fortunes,  and  that  till  they  arrived 
there,  he  would  supply  them  with  meat  and 
drink  in  plenty.  While  he  was  saying  this, 
the  soldiers  received  an  answer  from  Anaxibius, 
who  assured  them  they  should  have  no  cause 
to  repent  of  obeying  him ;  that  he  would  give 
an  account  of  this  to  the  magistrates  of  Sparta, 
and  would,  himself,  consider  in  what  he  could 
be  of  most  service  to  them.  Upon  this,  they 
accepted  Cyratades  for  their  general,  and  went 
out  of  the  town.  And  Cyratades  appointed  to 
come  the  next  day  to  the  army,  with  victims, 
and  a  priest,  and  also  meat  and  drink  for  the 
men.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  town, 
Anazibius  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut^  and 
public  notice  to  be  given,  that  if  any  of  the 
soldiera  were  found  within  the  walls,  they 
should  be  sold  for  slaves.  The  next  day,  Cy- 
ratadea  came  to  the  army  with  the  victims,  and 
the  priest :  he  was  followed  by  twenty  men, 
loaded  with  barley-meal,  and  as  many  with 
wine ;  three  more  brought  as  many  olives,  an- 
other, as  much  garlic,  and  a  third,  as  many 
onions  as  he  could  cany ;  and  having  ordered 
these  things  to  be  set  down,  as  if  he  intended 
to  A  divide  them  among  the  troops,  he  ofiered 
sacrifice. 

Here  Xenophon  sent  for  Cleander,  and  de- 
sired him  to  procure  liberty  for  him  to  go  into 
the  town,  and  embark  at  Byzantium.  When 
Cleander  came,  he  said,  <*  It  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  have  prevailed ;  for  Anaxibius  says 

«  n  AtKrm  »*K9vM»99v  Tiic  efixnt.  Besldei  the 
Egyptian  Delta,  other  places  were,  Arom  their  triangular 
figure,  called  by  that  name  by  the  ancients ;  for  Strabo 
mentions  an  island,  called  Pattalene,  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  which  be  says,  Oneaierltus,  calls  by  the 
name  of  Delta. 

■  'Of   IN-*    imT/iivTtv,    AiT/inrtf  it»*ftrif.     Rssy* 
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h  U  not  proper  that  the  tOldion  should  be  neer 
the  town,  and  Xenopbon  within ;  the  inhabi- 
tants being  engaged  in  factions  and  animosities : 
however,  he  says,  yon  may  come  in  if  you  pro- 
pose to  sail  with  him."  Upon  which,  Xeno- 
pbon took  ieave  of  the  soldiers,  and  went  into 
the  town  with  Oleander. 

The  ▼ictims  not  being  fiiTourable  to  Cyia- 
tades,  the  first  day  he  distribnted  nothing  to 
the  soldiers.  The  next,  both  the  ▼ietims  and 
Gyratades,  with  a  garland  upon  his  head,  pre- 
paring to  offer  sacrifice,  stood  before  the  altar, 
when  Timasion  the  Dardanian,  Neon  the  Asi- 
nian,  and  Cleaner  the  Orchomenian,  eame  to 
Gyratades,  and  forbade  him  to  offiir  sacrifice, 
adding,  that  unless  he  gave  provisions  to  the 
army,  he  should  not  command  it  Upon  this, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  distributed;  but  the 
provisions  falling  short  of  one  day's  subsistence 
for  every  man,  he  renounced  the  generalship, 
and,  taking  the  victims,  departed. 

II.  Hereupon  Neon  the  Asinian,  Phrynis- 
eus  of  Achaia,  and  Timasion  of  Dardanus,  who 
staid  with  the  army,  led  them  into  some  vil- 
lages of  the  Thracians,  that  lay  near  Byzanti- 
um, where  they  encamped.  Here  the  generals 
disagreed.  Gleaner  and  Phiyniseus  being  desi- 
rous to  cany  the  army  to  Seuthes  (for  he  gain- 
ed them  by  making  a  present  of  a  horse  to  one, 
and  of  a  woman  to  the  other),  and  Neon,  to 
the  Chersooestts,  upon  this  presumption,  that 
if  they  came  into  the  dominions  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, he  should  have  the  sole  command. 
Timasion  wanted  to  go  back  into  Asia,  ex- 
pecting, by  this  means,  to  return  home.  The 
soldiers  were  for  this:  but,  much  time  being 
spent  in  this  contest,  many  of  the  soldiers  sold 
their  arms  in  the  country,  and  sailed  away  as 
they  could ;  others  gave  them  to  the  country- 
people,  and  settled  in  the  dties,  mingling  with 
the  inhabitants.  Anaxibios  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  army  was  disbanding,  for  he  concluded 
this  would  be  most  acceptable  to  Phamabazus. 

While '  Anaxibius  was  upon  his  voyage  from 


rr»f%6s  iv  Kv^ixqr.  I  was  nirprtMd  toflttd  Hatehlnion 
trsnilate  thii  paamife,  "At  AnaxiMo,  e  Byzftntto  aol- 
venti  obviam  venlt  apad  Cyzlcum  AriatarehuK  :**  and 
LennclavioB,  "Quam  autem  Byzantio  sol veret,  obviam 
ei  venit  apad  Cyzteam  Arlatarehui."  Hov7  could  Ari- 
itarehaa  meet  Anazibtoi  at  Cyzlctti,  aa  tbe  latter  waa 
welf  hing  anchor  from  Byzantium  ?  Tli«y  have  trans- 
lated itaa  ff  our  author  had  said,  ArMT^e^fv^  i»  'Avagi- 
Ci  V.   It  Is  very  plain  the  aenas  la,  that  A risurchua,  who 


ByxantImB,  Aristcnshaa  mat  him  at  Oymm, 
He  was  sent  to  aueoeed  Cleander,  as  governor 
of  Byzantinm.  He  informed  Ananbius,  that 
Polus  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  into  the 
Hellespont,  to  succeed  him  in  tbe  command  of 
the  fleet;  and  Anazibias  ordered  Aristarefaiia 
to  sell  aD  the  soldien  of  Gyms,  whom  he  found 
in  Byzantium.  As  for  Gleander,  he  had  sold 
none  of  them,  but  out  of  compassion,  took 
care  of  thoae  who  wete  aicfc,  and  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  receive  them  into  their  houses; 
but  Ariatarchua,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  sold  no 
leas  than  four  hundred  of  tbem«  When  Ana- 
xibius came  to  ^  Parium,  he  sent  to  Phamaba- 
stts  in  pursuance  of  their  agreement ;  but  he 
finding  that  Aiistarehus  was  going  to  Byzan- 
tium, in  quality  of  governor,  and  that  Anaxi- 
bius was  no  longer  admiral,  neglected  him,  and 
made  the  same  terms  with  Aristarchus,  con- 
cerning the  army  of  Gyrus,  that  he  had  before 
made  with  Anaxibius. 

Upon  this,  Anaxibius,  calling  Xenopbon  to 
him,  desired,  by  all  means,  that  he  would  aet 
sail  for  the  army  immediately,  and  both  keep 
them  in  a  body,  and  draw  together  as  many  aa 
he  could  of  those  who  were  dispersed,  tfien 
leading  them  to  3  Perinthus,  transport  them 
forthwith  into'Asia.  He  ordered  at  the  aame 
time,  a  thirty-oar  galley  to  attend  him,  and  not 
only  gave  him  a  letter,  but  sent  an  express  with 
him,  to  let  the  Perinthians  know  that  they 
were  immediately  to  furnish  Xenopbon  with 
horses  to  carry  Mm  to  the  army.  Xenopbon 
crossed  the  Propontis,  and  arrived  at  the  army. 
He  vnks  received  by  the  soldiers  with  great 
joy,  who  followed  him  cheerfully,  in  hopea  of 
passing  over  from  Thrace  into  Asia. 

4  Soothes,  hearing  that  Xenopbon  waa  re- 
turned, sent  Medosades    to  him  by  sea,  to 


waa  aent  to  aneceed  Cleander,  met  Anaziblua  at  Cyzi- 
coa,  which  every  body  knows  la  a  city  upon  tbe  Pro- 
pontis, not  fhr  from  the  Hellespont,  through  which  Ana- 
ztMoa  was  to  sail  on  bis  rstarn  home.  It  te  with  pisas- 
are  I  dojnsttoe  to  D'Ablaneourt,  upon  this  occasion: 
he  haa  aaid  very  properly,  "Oomme  ii  fnt  parti  de  By- 
sance,  et  arrive  a  Cyslque.  U  rencontra  Ariatarque.** 

a  xii^MrvwrMf  •<«  lUf  ««v.  PerhiBi  wsB  a  town  epon 
the  Propontia  aituated  between  Cyzicoa  and  the  Helles- 
pont :  It  waa  built,  according  to  Btrabo,  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  iaiand  of  Paro«;  the  aame  author  addi.that 
in  Parium  there  waa  an  altar,  the  aldea  of  which  were 
Biz  hundred  feet  in  length. 

•  Kit  nif  iir^er.  Perinthua  waa  a  city  of  Thrace,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bysantinm :  it  waa  otherwlie 
called  Heraclea.    Harduln  say  a  h  la  now  called  Pantlro. 

«  £f  o^c    See  note  S,  page  305,  upon  ths  sixth  book. 
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desire  he  would  bring  the  wemj  to  hiie,  promie- 
in^  livhateYer  he  thought  most  eflectaal  to  per- 
Boade  him.  Xenophon  anewered,  «  that  it  waa 
not  poeaible  for  any  thing  of  thia  kind  to  be 
done  :**  whereupon  the  other  went  awaj.  When 
the  Oreoka  came  to  Perinthua,  Neon  drew  off 
bis  foroea,  and  encamped  apart  with  about  eight 
hundred  men ;  the  reat  remained  together  nn- 
der  the  walla  of  the  town. 

After  thii,  Xenophon  waa  employed  in  get- 
ting ahipe  to  tranaport  the  troopa  into  Aaia ; 
when  Ariatarohoa  die  governor,  arriTing  from 
ByxantiDm  with  two  galleys,  at  the  desire  of 
Phamabaxoa,  forbade  the  maatera  of  the  ahips 
to  tranaport  them;  and,  going  to  the  army, 
commanded  the  soldiers  not  to  go  over  into 
Asia.  Xenophon  told  them  that «  Anazibins 
had  ordered  it,  and,"  says  he,  "  he  aent  me  hi- 
ther for  that  parpose."  Upon  which  Aristar- 
chos  replied,  «  Anazibms  is  not  admiral,  and  I 
am  governor  here ;  and  if  I  take  any  of  yon  at- 
terapthig  to  go  over,  I  wiJl  throw  them  into 
the  aea."  Having  said  this,  he  went  into  the 
town.  The  next  day  he  sent  for  the  generals 
and  captains ;  and  when  they  came  near  the 
walla,  Xenophon  had  notice  given  him,  that  if 
he  went  into  the  town,  he  ahould  be  appre- 
hended, and  either  suffer  some  punishment 
there,  or  be  delivered  over  to  Phamabaztts. 
When  he  heard  this,  he  sent  them  on  before 
him,  saying,  **  he  had  a  mind  to  offer  sacrifice ; " 
and  returning,  he  sacrificed,  in  order  to  know 
whether  the  gods  wonld  allow  him  to  endea- 
vour to  carry  the  army  to  Seuthes :  for  he  saw 
that  it  was  neither  safe  to  pass  over  into  Asia, 
since  the  person  who  wonld  oppose  it  had  gal- 
leys at  his  command  ;  neither  was  he  willing  to 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Ch'ersonesos,  and  ex- 
pose the  army  to  a  general  scarcity,  where,  be- 
eides  the  want  of  provisions,  they  would  be  un- 
der a  necessity  of  obeying  the  governor  of  the 
place. 

While  Xenophon  was  thus  employed,  the 
generals  and  captains  came  from  Aristarchus, 
and  brought  word  that  he  had  sent  them  away, 
for  the  present,  but  had  ordered  them  to  come 
back  to  him  in  the  evening.  Thia  made  the 
treachery  still  more  manifest :  Xenophon  there- 
fore, finding  the  sacrifice  promised  security 
both  to  himself  and  the  army,  m  going  to 
deuthea,  took  with  him  Polycratea  the  Athe- 
nian, one  of  the  captaina,  and  from  each  of  the 
ganerala,  except  Neon,  a  person  in  whom  they 


confided;  and  went  that  night  to  the  army  of 
8euthea,  which  lay  at  the  diatance  of  aizty  sta- 
dia. When  they  drew  near  to  it,  he  found  ae- 
veral  fires,  but  nobody  near  them,  which  made 
him  at  first  conclude  that  Seuthea  had  decamp- 
ed ;  but  hearing  a  noiae,  and  the  men  calliifg 
out  to  one  another,  he  understood  that  Seuthea 
had,  for.  this  rsason,  ordered  fires  to  be  made 
before  hia  night-guarda,  that  they,  being  in  the 
dark,  might  not  be  seen,  neither  might  it  be 
known  where  they  were ;  while  those  who  ap- 
proached the  camp  could  not  be  concealed,  but 
were  discovered  by  the  light  Observing  this, 
he  sent  the  interpreter,  whom  he  happened  to 
have  with  him,  and  ordered  him  to  acquaint 
Seuthea  that  Xenophon  waa  there,  and  deaiied 
a  conference  with  him.  They  aaked  whether 
it  waa  Xenophon  the  Athenian,  one  of  the  ar- 
my; and  upon  his  saying  it  was  he,  th^ 
returned  with  great  alacrity,  and  presently  af- 
ter, about  two  hundred  targeteera  appeared, 
who  conducted  Xenophon  and  his  company  to 
Seuthes.  They  found  him  in  a  1  castle  veiy 
much  upon  his  guard,  and  round  &e  castle 
stood  horses  ready  bridled  :  for,  living  in  conti- 
nual fear,  he  fed  his  horses  in  the  day-time,  and 
stood  upon  his  guard  all  night  It  waa  reported 
that  formerly,  ^  Teres,  the  ancestor  of  this 
man,  having  entered  this  country  with  a  con 
siderable  army,  lost  great  nombers  of  his  men, ' 
and  was  stripped  of  his  baggage  by  the  inhabi- 
tants :  they  are  called  Thynians,  and,  of  all 
people,  are  said  to  be  the  meet  dangerous  ene- 
mies in  the  night 

When  they  were  near  the  castle,  Seuthea 
ordered  Xenophon  to  come  in  with  any  two  of 
his  company :  as  soon  as  they  were  entered, 
they  first  saluted  eadl  other,  and,  according  to 
the  Thracian  custom,  drank  to  one  another  in 
horns  full  of  wine,  (Medosades  being  present, 
who  was  the  ambassador  of  Seuthes  upon  all 
occaaiona,)  then  Xenophon  began  to  apeak: 
«  Ton  sent  Medosades  to  me,  O  Seuthes !  first 
to  Chalcedon,  to  desire  I  would  co-operate 
with  you  in  getting  the  army  transported  out 
of  Asia ;  and  promised,  if  I  effected  it,  to  re- 
turn the  obligation,  as  Medosades  informed 
me."  Having  said  this,  he  asked  Medosadea 
if  it  was  true,  who  owned  it  Then  Xenophon 


t  *£i»  T«fr«f.    Tw^vii*  wvfy^t.    Hesyehfiw. 

•  Tn^n9irt»T9vwf9y99(,  This  Terei  wai  the  fatbST 
of  Sltalees,  who  was  vnele  to  Seuthas ;  see  aota  8,  page 
305,  upon  tlie  sixth  book. 
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went  on,  «  after  I  arrived  at  the  army  from ! 
Parium,  Medotadoa  came  to  me  again,  and  | 
aMured  me,  if  I  brought  the  army  to  you,  that 
you  would  not  only  treat  me  as  a  friend,  and  a 
brother,  in  other  respects,  but  that  you  would 
deliTer  op  to  me  those  maritime  towns,  of 
which  you  are  in  possession."  After  this,  he 
again  asked  Medosades  if  he  said  so,  who 
owned  that  also.  <*Tben,*'  said  Xenophon, 
•<  let  8enthes  know  the  answer  I  made  to  you 
at  Chalcedon."  *«  You  answered  first  that  the 
army  had  resolved  to  go  over  to  Byzantium, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  reason  to  give  any 
thing,  either  to  you,  or  to  any  other  person, 
upon  that  account:  you  added  that,  as  soon 
as  you  had  crossed  the  sea,  you  designed  to 
leave  the  army,  which  happened  accordingly/* 
«  What,"  says  Xenophon,  **  did  I  say  when 
you  came  to  ^  Selymbria  1 "  «  You  said  that 
what  I  proposed  was  impracticable,  because 
the  army  had  determined  to  go  to  Perinthus, 
in  order  to  ptss  over  to  Asia/'  « Here  I  am 
then,"  said  Xenophon,  **  with  Phryniscus,  one 
of  the  generals,  and  Polycrates,  one  of  the 
captains ;  and,  without,  are  those  who  are  most 
confided  in  by  each  of  the  generals,  except 
Neon,  the  Lacedemonian :  and,  if  you  desire 
that  our  stipulation  should  receive  a  greater 
sanction,  let  them  also  be  called  in.  Do  you, 
therefore,  Polycrates!  go  to  them,  and  tell 
them,  from  me,  that  I  desire  they  would  leave 
their  arms  without,  and  do  you  leave  your 
■word  there  also,  and  come  in." 

Seuthes,  hearing  this,  said,  he  should  dis- 
trust no  Athenian ;  for  he  knew  them  to  be 
3  related  to  him,  and  looked  upon  them  as  his 


1  '£v  XnKvMBfi»,  BelymAla  was  a  town  of  Thrace 
upon  the  Propontis,  near  Perinthus.  Strabo  says  that 
fift»  in  the  Thracian  language,  sfgnifiei  a  town.  Lcun- 
clavius  says  it  la  now  called  both  by  the  Tarka  and 
Greeks,  Bilynrian. 

*  Kmtykf  trt  ^vyytwtTf  $  nv  tlftvmt,  Hatehinson, upon 

this  occasion,  qnotss  a  pawage  out  of  the  aeeond  book  of 
Thncydidei,  where  thatauthor  says  that  Perdiccaagave 
his  sister  Stratonlce  in  marriage  to  Senthes.  T  own  I  do 
not  understand  how  Seuthes  could  be  said  to  be  related 
to  the  Athenians  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Macedon.  We  find  In  another  part  of  the  second  book 
of  Thucydides,thatthe  Athenians  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  SitalceSf  and  made  his  ion  Sadocus  a  citizen  of 
Athens ;  but  this.  I  own.  does  not  seem  to  support  what 
Seuthes  says  of  their  relation :  it  is  cerUin  that  Teres, 
the  father  of  CHtalces.  was  not  the  person  who  married 
Procne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  the  son  of  Erscttaeus, 
king  of  Athens,  since  Tbucydides  ezprssily  tells  us  thst 
the  name  of  the  latter  was  Terens,  and  that  tbey  were 
not  of  the  same  part  of  Thraes ;  so  thst  Beothes  could 


afiectionate  frieuds.  When  all  proper  persons 
were  come  in,  first  Xenojthon  asked  Seuthes 
what  use  he  propooed  to  make  of  the  army  ? 
To  this  he  answered :  «  Mssades  was  my  fa- 
ther, under  whose  government  were  the  Ma- 
landeptans,  the  Thynians,  and  the  Thranipsans. 
My  father,  being  driven  out  of  this  country, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Odrysians  declined, 
died  of  sickness,  and  I,  being  then  an  orphan, 
was  brought  op  at  the  court  of  Medocus,  the 
present  king.  When  I  grew  up,  I  could  not 
bear  to  subsist  upon  anotiier  man's  liberality. 
As  I  was  sitting  therefore,  by  him,  I  begged  of 
him  to  give  me  as  many  troops  as  he  could 
spare,  that,  if  possible,  I  might  take  revenge 
on  those  who  had  expelled  our  family,  and  be 
no  longer,  like  a  dog,  supported  at  his  toble. 
Upon  this,  he  gave  me  those  forces,  both  of 
horse,  and  of  foot,  which  you  shall  see,  as  soon 
as  it  is  day ;  and  I  now  subsist  by  plundering 
my  paternal  country  with  these  troops:  to 
which  if  you  join  your  forces,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  I 
shall  easily  recover  my  kingdom.  This  is 
what  I  desire  at  your  hands." 

"Let  us  know  then,"  says  Xenophon, 
**  what  you  have  in  your  power  to  give  to  the 
army,  the  captains,  and  the  generals,  if  we 
come ;  to  the  end  that  these  may  make  their 
report."  He  promised  to  every  common  sol- 
dier a  cyzicene,  two  to  the  captains,  and  four 
to  the  generals  ;  vrith  as  much  land  as  they  de- 
sired, besides  yokes  of  oxen,  and  a  walled  town 
near  the  sea.  <*  I^"  says  Xenophon,  « I  en- 
deayour  to  effect  what  you  desire,  but  am  pre- 
vented by  the  fear  that  may  be  entertained  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  will  you  receive  into  your 
country  any  who  shall  be  desirous  to  come  to 
youl"  He  answered,  «Not  only  that,  but  I 
will  treat  them  like  brothers,  give  them  a  place 
at  my  table,  and  make  them  partakers  of  every 
thing  we  shall  conquer :  to  you,  Xenophon !  I 
will  give  my  daughter,  and  if  you  have  one,  I 
will  buy  her,  according  to  the  Thracian  cus- 
tom, and  give  you  Bisanthe  for  your  habitation, 
which  is  the  handsomest  town  belonging  to  me 
near  the  eea." 

HI.  After  they  heard  this,  they  exchanged 
hands;  and  went  away ;  and  arriving  at  the 
camp  before  day,  each  of  them  made  his  report 
to  those  who  sent  them.    As  soon  as  it  was 


not  ground  his  relation  to  the  Athenians  upon  the  nnsr- 
risge  of  Tereus  wHh  Proens. 
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light,  Aristarchas  sent  again  for  the  generals 
and  captains  to  come  to  him,  but  they  declined 
it,  and  determined,  instead  of  going  to  Aristar- 
chas, to  call  the  army  together :  and  all  the 
soldiers  assembled,  besides  those  belonging  to 
Neon ;  who  encamped  at  the  distance  of  about 
ten  stadia  from  the  rest  When  they  were 
aseembled,  Xenophon  rose  np,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

**  Gentlemen !  Aristarchus,  with  his  galleys, 
hioden  us  from  sailing  to  the  place  we  pro- 
posed ;  80  that  it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  embark. 
He  would  have  us  force  our  way,  over  the  holy 
mountain,  into  the  Chersonesus.  If  we  gain 
that  pass,  and  arrive  there,  he  says  he  will  nei- 
ther sell  any  more  of  you,  as  he  did  in  Byzan- 
tium, nor  deceive  you  any  longer ;  but  that  you 
will  then  be  the  better  entitled  to  receive  pay. 
He  promises  also  that  he  will  no  longer  suffer 
us,  as  he  does  now,  to  want  provisions.  Thus 
Aristarchus  says.  On  the  other  side,  Seuthes 
engages  that,  if  you  go  to  him,  you  shall  find 
your  account  in  it  Consider,  therefore,  whe- 
ther you  will  deliberate  upon  this  matter,  while 
you  stay  here,  or  after  you  are  returned  to  the 
place,  where  you  may  supply  yourselves  with 
provisions.  My  opinion  is,  since  we  have  nei- 
ther money  to  purchase  what  we  want,  nor  are 
suffered  to  supply  ourselves  without  it,  that  we 
return  to  the  villages,  where  the  inhabitants, 
being  weaker  than  we  are,  do  not  oppose  it; 
and  where,  after  we  are  supplied  with  what  is 
necessary,  and  have  heard  in  what  service  each 
of  them  propose  to  employ  us,  we  may  choose 
that  measure  which  shall  appear  most  to  our 
advantage.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  of  this 
opinion,  let  him  hold  up  bis  hand.''  And  they 
all  held  up  their  hands.  «  Go  then,"  continued 
he,  « and  get  your  baggage  ready,  and,  when 
the  order  is  given,  follow  your  leader." 

After  this,  Xenophon  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  they  followed  him.  But  Neon,  to- 
gether with  some  other  persons  sent  by  Aris- 
tarchus, would  have  persuaded  them  to  turn 
back:  however,  they  regarded  them  not.  When 
they  had  marched  about  thirty  stadia,  Seuthes 
met  them.  As  soon  as  Xenophon  saw  him, 
he  desired  he  would  draw  near,  that  as  many  of 
the  array  as  possible  might  hear  what  he  had 
to  propose  for  their  advantage.  When  he  came 
up,  Xenophon  said,  <«We  are  marching  to 
some  place,  where  the  army  may  find  provi- 
sions, and  where,  after  we  have  heard  what  you 


and  the  Lacedemonians  have  to  propose  to  us, 
we  shall  be  determined  by  that  which  appears 
most  to  our  advantage.  If,  therefore,  you  will 
conduct  us  to  some  place,  where  there  is  great 
abundance,  we  shall  look  upon  ourselves  under 
the  same  obligation  to  you  as  if  you  entertain- 
ed us  yourself."  Seuthes  answered,  « I  know 
where  there  are  many  villages  that  lie  together, 
and  are  well  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provisions ; 
they  are  so  near  that  you  may  march  thither, 
with  ease,  before  dinner."  «Lead  ttie  way, 
therefore,"  said  Xenophon.  The  army  being 
arrived  in  the  villages  in  the  ^  afternoon,  the 
soldiers  assembled,  and  Seuthes  spoke  to  them 
in  the  following  manner :  «  Gentlemen !  I  de- 
sire you  will  assist  me  with  your  arms ;  and  I 
promise  to  each  of  you  a  ^  cizycene  for  your 
monthly  pay,  and  to  the  captains  and  generals, 
what  is  customary.  Besides  this,  I  will  do 
honour  to  every  man,  who  shall  deserve  it.  As' 
to  meat  and  drink,  you  shall  supply  yourselves 
with  both,  as  yon  do  now,  out  of  the  country. 
But  I  must  insist  upon  retaining  the  booty, 
that  by  selling  it,  I  may  provide  for  your  pay. 
We  ourselves  shall  be  sufficient  to  pursue  and 
discover  those  of  the  enemy  who  fiy,  and  seek 
to  conceal  themselves,  and,  with  your  assist- 
ance, we  will  endeavour  to  overcome  those  who 
resist"  Xenophon  then  asked  him,  **  how  far 
from  the  sea  he  proposed  the  army  should  fol- 
low him  t"  He  answered,  «  never  more  than 
seven  days'  march,  and  often  less." 

After  that,  every  man  who  desired  to  offer 
any  thing,  had  liberty  to  speak,  and  several  of 
them  agreed  that  the  proposals  of  Seuthes  were 
very  advantageous :  for,  it  being  now  winter, 
it  was  neither  possible  for  those  who  desired 
it,  to  sail  home,  nor  for  the  army  to  subsist  in 
the  territories  of  their  friends,  if  they  were  to 
pay  for  every  thing  they  had.  They  consider- 
ed also  that  it  would  be  safer  for  them  to  re- 
main, and  find  subsistence  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, jointly  with  Seuthes,  thsn  by  themselves ; 
and  that,  if,  while  they  were  in  possession  of 
so  many  advantages,  they  also  received  pay,  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  good  fortune  they  had  no 
reason  to  expect  Then  Xenophon  said,  **  If 
any  one  has  any  thing  to  say  against  this,  let 
him  speak,  if  not,  3  let  him  give  his  vote  for 


1  *£•-<•  i%  &f  iKovTo  •!<  <i«T»;  tnt  itiKnt,    8ss  note  1, 
page  186,  upon  the  first  book. 
•  Xv^iK ^vir.   Bee  note  1,  page  SM,  upon  the  flflb  book. 
9  ^Efn^n^iJ^rtm  TB«Tti.    I  have  (bltowed  the  t 
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it  ;*'  and,  there  being  no  oppoiition,  they  gave 
their  Totee  for  it,  and  it  was  reeoWed  accord- 
ingly ;  and  Xenophon  immediately  told  Sea- 
thee,  « they  would  enter  into  his  service." 

After  that,  the  soldiers  encamped  in  their 
ranks;  while  the  generals  and  captains  were 
invited  by  Seathes  to  sup  with  him  at  his 
quarters  in  a  neighbouring  village.  When  they 
came  to  the  door,  one  HeracUdes  of  Maronea 
addressed  himself  to  those  he  thought  in  a  ca- 
pacity of  making  presents  to  Seuthes,  and  first 
to  some  Parian  deputies,  who  were  there,  being 
sent  to  establish  a  friendship  with  Medocus, 
king  of  the  Odrysians,  and  had  brought  presents 
both  for  him  and  his  queen :  to  these  he  said, 
«  that  Medocus  lived  up  in  the  country,  twelve 
days'  journey  from  the  sea ;  and  that  Seuthes, 
now  he  had  taken  this  army  into  his  service, 
would  be  master  of  the  sea-coast ;  being  there- 
lore  your  neighbour,"  says  he,  **  it  wiU  be  very 
much  in  his  power  to  do  you  both  good  and 
harm :  so  that,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  make 
a  present  to  him  of  what  you  have  brought, 
which  will  be  laid  out  much  more  to  your 
advantage,  than  if  you  give  it  to  Medocus,  who 
lives  at  so  great  a  distance  from  you : "  by  this 
means,  he  prevailed  upon  them.  Afterwards 
he  came  to  Timasion  of  Dardanus,  hearing  he 
had  cups,  and  ^  Persian  carpets,  and  told  him 
it  was  the  custom  of  those  who  were  invited  to 
sapper  by  Seuthes,  to  make  him  presents; 
adding,  that,  "  if  he  becomes  considerable  in 
this  country,  he  will  be  able  both  to  restore 
you  to  yours,  and  to  enrich  you  when  you  are 
there."  In  this  manner,  he  ^  procured  for 
Seuthss,  addressing  himself  to  each  of  them. 
When  he  came  to  Xenophon,  he  said,  «  Tou 
are  not  only  of  the  most  considerable  city,  but 
•le  yourself  in  the  greatest  reputation  with 
Seuthes,  and  may  possibly  desire  to  be  master 
of  some  place  of  strength  with  lands,  in  these 


script  qnoted  by  Hutchinaon,  rather  than  bIscoDjecture, 
thoofb  I  think  •«-i4/^^;^ir5i.  In  bim,  la  macb  better 
than  iwiim^t^trt  In  Leanelavlaf;  but  iwt^n^t^^^ 
seems  to  me  to  noswer  better  to  K»ylrm,  that  tmmedi* 
ateljr  precedes  k. 

4  T»«-«f«f  Buft»ft%ic.  Persian  oarpeta  have  alwayi 
been  fhmoaa  fbr  their  beauty,  for  which  reason,  and  be- 
caase  these  earpels  were  part  of  the  epolle  uken  by  the 
Greeks  ftom  the  Pentans,  I  hate  ventured  to  call  them 
Persian  carpeto.  rather  than  Barbaric  after  Milton : 
Where  the  forftoni  fiaat.  with  fkheet  hand* 
Bhowen  oo  her  king  barbaric  pearl  and  fold. 

flMy^ss,   D'AUaaeoBii  has  left  it  oat. 


parts,  as  others  of  your  countrymen  are :  it  is 
therefore  worth  your  while  to  honour  Seuthes 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  I  give  you 
this  advice,  because  I  wish  you  well ;  for  I  am 
satisfied  the  more  your  presents  exceed  those 
of  your  companions,  the  more  the  advantages 
you  will  receive  from  Seuthes  will  exceed 
theirs."  When  Xenophon  heard  this,  he  was 
in  great  perplexity ;  for  he  had  brought  with 
him,  from  Parium,  only  one  servant,  and  just 
money  enough  for  his  journey. 

Then  the  most  considerable  of  the  Thraci- 
ana,  who  were  present,  together  with  the  Oreek 
generals  and  captains,  and  all  the  deputies  of 
towns  who  were  there,  went  in  to  supper ;  at 
which  they  placed  themselves  in  a  ring.  After 
that,  every  one  of  the  guests  had  a  tripod 
brought  him :  these  were  about  twenty  in 
number,  full  of  meat  cut  in  pieces,  and  large 
leavened  loaves  were  skewered  to  the  meat 
The  3  dishes  were  always  placed  before  the 
strangers  preferably  to  the  rest  of  the  company  ; 
for  that  was  their  custom.  Seuthes  then  set 
the  example  of  what  follows;  he  took  the 
loaves  that  lay  before  him,  and  breaking  them 
into  snuU  pieces,  threw  them  about  to  those 
be  thought  proper;  he  did  the  same  by  the 
meat,  leaving  no  more  for  himself  than  what 
served  for  a  taste.  The  rest,  before  whom  the 
meat  was  served,  did  the  same  thing.  There 
was  an  Arcadian  in  company,  whose  name  was 
Aristus,  a  great  eater :  this  man,  instead  of 
employing  his  time  in  throwing  about  the  vic- 
tuals, took  a  loaf  of  three  ^  chcenixes  in  his 
hand,  and,  laying  some  meat  upon  his  knees, 
ate  his  supper.  In  the  meantime,  they  carried 
about  horns  of  wine,  and  every  body  took  one. 
When  the  cup-bearer  brought  the  horn  to 
Aristus,  he,  seeing  Xenophon  had  done  supper, 
said,  »  Go,  give  it  to  him,  he  is  at  leisure ;  I 
am  not  so  yet"  When  Seuthes  heard  him 
speak,  he  asked  the  cup-bearer  what  he  said, 


Leundavias  and  Hutehinion  have  very  properly,  I 
tMnk,  readered  rfiwtZtn  in  thie  plaoe^  Fercnla ;  to 
sQpporl  which,  they  quote  a  pmnage  out  of  Juliut  Pol- 
lux, where  be  lays  that  T(iwt}^*t  were  also  called  the 
victuals  that  were  placed  upon  the  tablee.  There  it  a 
passage  in  Athensus,  by  which  it  appean  tliat  tiM 
word  was  naderetood  in  that  aeBss  by  every  body,  va»- 

T«v  TgrnwH^mi  K»X*vi'Taiv  t»(  Wfmiirtte  TauT«(.      From 

hence  I  Imagine  the  Latlne  tools  their  *'  eecunda  mensa, 
et  altera  mensa,**  fbr  their  second  coarse. 
«  Tf  i%«/viiiif  if  Tor.  See  note  11,  ps«s  181,  upon  the 
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who  told  htm:  for  he  could  speak  Greek; 
upon  this,  there  was  greet  laaghiog. 

The  1  cop  going  round,  a  Thracian  entered, 
leading  in  a  white  hone,  and  taking  a  horn  full 
of  wine,  **  Seuthea  I*'  aaya  he,  <*  I  drink  to  you, 
mod  make  you  a  present  of  this  horse,  with 
which  you  may  take  any  one  you  pursue,  and, 
in  e  retreat,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  fear  the 
enemy."  Another  brought  a  boy,  which  he,  in 
the  same  manner,  presented  drinking  to  him : 
end  another,  clothes,  for  his  wife.  Timasion, 
drinking  to  him,  made  him  a  present  of  a  sil- 
ver cup,  and  a  carpet  worth  ten  ^  mines.  Then 
one  Gnesippus,  an  Athenian,  rose  up,  and 
■aid,  <«  There  was  a  vexy  good  old  custom, 
-which  ordains  that  those  who  hsTe  any  thing, 
■hall  make  presents  to  the  king,  to  show  their 
respect ;  but  the  king  shall  make  presents  to 
those  who  have  nothing.  Let  this  custom  be 
observed,"  says  he,  **  that  I  also  may  have 
something  to  present  you  with,  and  show  my 
respect."  Xenophon  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do ; 
for  he  had  the  honour  done  him  to  be  placed 
next  to  Seuthes ;  and  Heraclides  had  ordered 
the  cup-bearer  to  give  him  the  horn.  How- 
ever he  stood  up  boldly,  (for  by  this  time  he 
had  drank  3  more  than  usual)  and  taking  the 
hom,  said,  **  O  Seuthes !  I  present  you  both 
with  myself,  and  with  these  my  companions,  as 
your  faithful  friends  :  I  am  confident  none  of 
them  will  refuse  the  condition,  but  all  contend 
with  me  in  tbeir  zeal  for  your  service.  Here 
they  now  are,  with  a  view  of  asking  no  other 
favour  ^  of  you,  but  to  undertake  labours  and 
dangers  for  your  sake.  By  whose  assistance, 
if  the  gods  are  favourable,  you  may  become 
master  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  by  recover- 
ing that  part  of  it  which  belonged  to  your 
paternal  kingdom,  and  conquering  the  rest :  by 
their  assistance,  also,  you  will  make  yourself 
master  of  many  horses  and  of  many  men,  and 
beautiful  women,  whom  you  need  not  take 
away  by  force ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  come 
and  offer  themselves  to  yon,  with  presents  in 
thei#hands."  Upon  this  Seuthes  got  up,  and 
pledged  Xenophon,  pouring  ^what  remained 


«r«rec  it  T'h  ovftw^a-iav,    Baldas. 

•  *AEiiiv  Sfm  Atvvv.     Bee  note  8^  page  180,  apon  the 
lint  book. 

•  *T]reirMr«it4c.     'Arri  r«3  jtoilnrMf Hm<.     SuMsi. 

nttmt  x«At6»i"i.    Hasyehlus. 

•  Zvy*«trt0*iUn.    Boidas,  apon  tbe  word 


in  the  honi  upon  the  person  who  aat  next  to 
him.  After  this,  some  Cerasuntsians  came  in ; 
these  sounded  a  charge  with  pipes,  and  trum- 
pets made  of  raw  hides,  keeping  time,  as  if 
they  played  upon  the  ^  magade.  Upon  this, 
Seuthes  himself  got  up,  and  shouted  in  a  war- 
like manner,  then,  with  great  agility,  sprung 
out  of  the  place  where  he  stood,  imitating  a 
man  who  avoids  a  dart  There  came  in  also 
buffoons. 

When  it  was  about  sunset,  the  Greeks  rose 
up,  and  said  it  was  time  to  pkce  tbe  guards  for 
the  night,  and  give  the  word.  At  the  same 
time,  they  desired  Seuthes  to  give  orders  that 
none  of  the  Thraoians  might  come  into  the 
Greek  camp  in  the  night;  "for,"  said  they, 
t<  Bome  of  that  nation  are  our  enemies,  though 
you  are  our  friends."  As  they  went  out,  Seu- 
thes got  up,  showing  no  signs  of  being  drunkf 
and  going  out  also,  he  called  the  generals  to 
him>  and  said,  <«  Gentlemen  !  the  enemy  as  yet 
knows  nothing  of  our  alliance ;  if,  therefore, 
we  fall  upon  them,  before  they  are  either  upon 
their  guard  against  a  surprise,  or  prepared  for 
their  defence,  it  will  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  gaining  great  booty,  and  taking  many 
prisoners."  The  generals  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  desired  him  to  lead  them.  Then 
Seuthes  said,  <*  Do  you  make  yourselves  ready, 
and  stay  for  me ;  when  it  is  time,  I  will  come 
back  to  you;  and  taking  the  targeteers  and 
you  with  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods, 
I  will  lead  yon  against  the  enemy."  Upon 
this  Xenophon  said,  **  Consider,  then,  since 
we  are  to  march  by  night,  whether  the  Greek 
custom  is  not  preferable.  In  the  day-time 
either  the  heavy-armed  men  or  the  horse  march 
in  the  van,  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the 
ground ;  but  in  the  night  it  is  always  the  cue* 
tom  among  the  Greeks  for  the,  slowest  corps 
to  lead  the  way.  By  this  means  the  army  is 
less  subject  to  be  separated,  and  the  men  have 
fewer  opportunities  of  straggling  without  being 
taken  notice  of;  it  often  happening  in  the 

f tt^tiv,  BSTs,  tt  wai  s  enaiom  saiong  Thraelans,  wImb 
they  bad  drunk  as  macb  wine  as  they  could,  to  pour  the 
rest  upon  tbe  clothes  of  the  company,  for  which  he 
quotes  Piato :  this,  he  says,  they  called  %»T»TffM^»t9, 
It  was  necessary  Just  to  uke  notlee  of  this  ridtcaloos 
caetom,  in  order  to  ex|il«in  this  pessste  of  Xenophon. 
•  Oi%ir  ftmyi^t.  This  mustcal  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  flute.  Strabo  reckons  it  among 
those  whose  names  were  teiten  fh>m  the  Barberianv. 
It  was  probsUy  an  imtnuDeBt  of  war. 
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night,  that  the  troops,  when  separated,  fall  up- 
on one  another,  and  not  heing  able  to  distin- 
guish friends  from  enemies,  both  do  and  suffer 
great  damage/'  Seuthes  answered,  «  You  say 
well,  and  I  will  conform  to  your  custom  ;  and 
will  take  care  you  shall  have  guides,  such  as, 
among  the  oldest  of  my  people,  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  country ;  while  I  bring  up 
the  rear  wilh  the  horse ;  and  if  there  is  occa- 
sion, I  can  soon  come  up  to  the  front."  The 
Athenians  gave  the  word  by  reason  of  their  al- 
liance to  Seuthes.  After  this,  they  went  to 
rest 

When  it  was  about  midnight,  Seuthes  came 
to  them  with  the  horse,  clad  in  their  coats  of 
mail,  and  the  targeteers  with  their  arms.  Af- 
ter he  had  delivered  the  guides  to  them,  the 
heavy-armed  men  marched  in  the  van,  the  tar- 
geteers followed,  and  the  horse  brought  up  the 
rear.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Seuthes,  riding 
up  to  the  front,  extolled  the  Greek  custom: 
**  For  it  has  often  happened  to  me,"  said  he, 
"when  I  have  been  upon  a  march  in  the 
night,  though  with  a  few  troops,  to  have 
my  horse  separated  from  the  foot;  where- 
as now,  at  break  of  day,  we  appear,  as  we 
ought,  all  together.  But  do  you  halt  here, 
and  repose  yourselves,  end  when  I  have  taken 
a  view  of  the  country,  I  will  come  back  to 
you."  Having  said  this,  he  met  with  a  path, 
which  led  him  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where, 
coming  to  a  great  deal  of  snow,  he  examined 
the  road,  to  see  whether  there  were  any  foot- 
steps of  men  pointing  either  forward  or  back- 
ward :  and  finding  the  way  untrodden,  he  re- 
turned presently,  and  said,  **  Gentlemen  !  our 
design  will  succeed,  God  willing :  we  sball  sur- 
prise the  people-:  but  I  will  lead  the  way  with 
the  horse,  that  if  we  discover  any  one,  he  may 
not  escape,  and  give  notice  to  the  enemy :  do 
you  come  after ;  and,  if  you  are  left  behind, 
follow  the  track  of  the  horse.  After  we  have 
passed  these  mountains,  we  shall  come  to  a 
great  many  rich  villages." 

When  it  was  noon,  Seuthes,  having  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  taken  a  view 
of  the  villages,  rode  back  to  the  heavy-armed 
men,  and  said,  **  I  now  propose  to  send  the 
horse  to  scour  the  plain,  and  the  targeteers  to 
attack  the  villages;  do  you  follow  as  fast  as 
you  can,  that,  if  they  find  any  resistance,  you 
may  support  them."  When  Xenophon  heard 
this,  he  alighted  from  hia  horse :  upon  which 


Seuthes  said,  <«  Why  do  you  alight,  when  ex- 
pedition is  required  V*  The  other  answered, 
"  I  know  that,  by  myself,  I  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice ;  besides,  the  heavy  armed  men  will  march 
with  greater  speed  and  alacrity,  if  I  lead  them 
on  foot" 

After  this  Seuthes,  and,  with  him,  Tima- 
sion,  with  about  forty  of  the  Greek  horse,  went 
away.  Then  Xenophon  ordered  thoee  of  each 
company  who  were  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  prepared  for  expedition,  to  advance ;  and, 
with  these,  be  ran  forward ;  while  Cleanor 
brought  up  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  When 
they  were  in  the  villages,  Seuthes  riding  op  to 
Xenophon  with  about  fifty  horse,  said,  •«  What 
you  foretold  has  happened :  ■  the  men  are  taken  * 
but  our  horse  have  left  me,  and  are  gone  away 
without  a  commander,  some  following  the  pur- 
suit one  way,  some  another ;  and  I  am  afraid 
lest  the  enemy  should  rally,  and  do  us  some 
mischief :  some  of  us  must  also  remain  in  the 
villages,  for  they  are  full  of  men."  Xenophon 
answered,  «  With  the  troops  I  have,  I  will  pos- 
sess myself  of  the  eminences.  Do  you  order 
Cleanor  to  extend  his  tine  in  the  plain,  against 
the  villages."  After  they  had  put  these  things 
in  execution,  they  got  together  about  one  thou- 
sand slaves,  two  thousand  oxen,  and  ten  thou- 
sand head  of  other  cattle ;  and  there  they  quar- 
tered that  night 

IV.  The  next  day,  after  Seuthes  had  burned 
all  the  villages,  without  leaving  a  single  house, 
(in  order  to  terrify  the  rest  by  letting  them  see 
what  they  were  to  expect,  if  they  refused  to 
submit,)  he  returned ;  and  sent  the  booty  to 
PerintheuB  to  be  sold  by  HeracKdes,  that  he 
might,  by  that  means,  raise  money  to  pay  the 
soldiers.  In  the  meantime,  Seuthes  and  the 
Greeks  encamped  in  the  plain  of  the  Thynians : 
but  the  inhabitants  left  their  houses  and  iled  to 
the  mountains. 

Here  fell  a  great  snow,  and  the  cold  was  so 
severe,  that  the  water  the  servants  brought 
in  for  supper,  and  the  wine  in  the  vessels, 
were  frozen,  and  the  noses  and  ears  of  nikny 
of  the  Greeks  were  parched  with  the  cold. 
This  explained  to  us  the  reason  that  induces  I 
the  Thracians  to  wear  ^  foxes'  skins  over  their  / 

t}ri.    After  Zeriet  had  paraed  ihe  Hellespont  with  his  . 
prodigious  army,  he  reviewed  lliem  in  the  plain  of  Doris- 
CQs ;  among  his  troope  were  Thraciani,  who.  aooordlng 
to  Herodotus,  wore  foxes*  skins  upon  their  heads,  aod 
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haad*  and  ean,  and  T«tta,  that  not  only  cover 
thttir  braasts,  but  their  thigha  aleo,  with  cas- 
aoeka  reaching  down  to  their  feet,  when  they 
ride,  inetead  of  cloakai  Senthes  sent  aome  of 
the  prisonera  to  the  monntaina,  to  acquaint  the 
inbabitanta  that,  if  thej  did  not  come  down, 
and,  returning  to  their  habitationa,  aubmit  to 
him,  he  would  bum  their  viJlagea  alio,  together 
with  their  com,  and  then  thej  muat  periah 
with  hunger.  Upon  thif,  the  women  and 
children,  with  the  old  men,  came  down,  but 
the  younger  aort  encamped  in  the  villagea 
under  the  mountain  :  which  when  Seuthea  ob- 
aervad,  he  deaired  Xenophon  to  take  with  him 
the  youngeat  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  and 
follow  him;  and,  leaving  their  camp  in  the 
night,  they  arrived  by  break  of  day  at  the  vil- 
lagea :  but  the  greateat  part  of  the  inhabitanta 
quitted  them:  for  the  mountain  waa  near. 
However,  Seuthea  ordered  all  they  took  to  be 
pierced  with  darta. 

There  was  preaent  an  Olynthian,  bia  name 
Episthenea,  who  waa  a  lover  of  boya  :  thif 
man,  aeeing  a  handaome  boy,  juit  in  hia  bloom, 
with  a  buckler  in  hia  hand,  going  to  be  put  to 
death,  ran  to  Xenophon,  and  begged  of  him  to 
intercede  for  ao  beautiful  a  youth.  Upon  thia, 
Xenophon  went  to  Seuthea,  and  deaired  he 


whose  draw  he  deecribea  not  unlike  that  of  the  Thra- 
dana,  with  whom  Xenophon  waa  acqaainted.  Whether 
tfaeee  Thraeiana  wore  foxea*  akina  upon  their  beads  to 
piaaenre  them  from  the  eold,  ai  oar  anthor  aaema  to 
think,  or  whether  they  wore  them  by  way  of  armour, 
aad  aa  a  distinction  in  war,  I  shall  not  determine;  but 
we  And  that  many  nations,  inhabiting  the  warmeat  cli- 
mates, wore  the  skins  of  several  beasts  upon  their  beads, 
when  they  went  to  war :  upon  those  oeeaalona,  the  up- 
per Jaw,  or  forehead  of  the  animal,  was  fixed  to  the  top 
of  their  heads,  I  suppose  to  giye  them  a  fierce  look. 
Herodotua  telle  ua.  that,  in  the  same  army,  the  Indians, 
whom  he  ealla  the  Asiatic  Btbioplana,  •'  •»  r%t  *^^*n9 
Aitfwtf,  ^n  upon  their  heads  the  skins  of  hones* 
beads,  with  the  mane  flowing,  and  the  ears  erect.  I 
cannot  help  menttoning,  upon  this  occasion,  a  paaiage 
of  Dlodonis  Bicnitts,  beeanae  It  shows  the  origin  of  a 
very  great  folly  eoonmiuad  by  a  very  wise  people,  I 
mean  the  worship  of  Anobls  by  the  Egyptians ;  he  tells 
us  that  Anubfa  and  Haeedon,  two  sons  of  Osiris,  at- 
tended him  in  hia  expedition  to  the  Indies,  and  that  their 
armour  was  taken  from  animals,  that  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  their  fortitude,  Anubis  wearing  the  skin  of  a 
dog.  and  Macedon  that  of  a  wolf;  for  which  reason,  he 
says,  these  animals  were  worshipped  by  the  Egyptiana. 
The  Soman  Stgniferl,  upon  Trajiin*8  pillar,  have  moet 
of  them  their  heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  the 
skins  of  Ifons,  something  like  Aventtnusln  ▼IrgI! : 
"  Ipse  pedes  tegnien  tomnens  imrnane  leonis 
Tarrlbili  impexom  seta  cam  dentibns  alUs 

tndus  sapia ."* 
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would  not  put  the  boy  to  death,  acquainting 
him  at  the  aame  time,  with  the  character  of 
Epiathenea,  and  that  he  once  raiaed  a  com- 
pany, in  which  he  considered  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  hia  men ;  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
ahraya  behaved  himself  with  bravery.  Here- 
upon, Seuthea  aaid,  «  O  Epiathenea !  are  you 
wUling  to  die  for  thia  boyt'*  The  other, 
stretching  out  hia  neck,  answered,  «  Strike,  if 
the  boy  commands,  and  will  think  himaelf  ob- 
liged to  me."  Seuthea  then  aaked  the  boy 
whether  he  ahould  atrike  Epiathenea,  instead 
of  him.  Thia  the  boy  would  not  Buffer,  but 
begged  he  would  kill  neither.  Upon  thia, 
Epiathenea  embracing  the  boy,  said,  «  Now 
Seuthea !  you  muat  contend  with  me  for  him ; 
for  I  will  not  part  with  the  boy."  Thia  made 
Seuthea  laugh;  who,  leaving  thia  aubject, 
thought  proper  they  ahould  encamp  where  they 
Were,  to  the  end  the  people  who  had  fled  to 
the  mountaina,  might  not  be  aubaiated  out  of 
theae  villagea.  So  he,  deacending  a  little  way 
into  the  plain,  encamped  there;  and  Xeno- 
phon, with  the  choaen  men,  quartered  in  the 
village  that  lay  nearest  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  not  lar  from  him, 
among  thoae  they  call  the  mountain  Thraeiana. 

A  few  daya  after,  the  Thraeiana,  coming 
down  from  the  mountaina  to  Seuthea,  treated 
concerning  hoatagea  and  a  peace.  Hereupon, 
Xenophon  went  to  him,  and  let  him  know 
that  the  poet  they  were  in  waa  very  diaadvan- 
tageoua,  that  the  enemy  waa  not  tu  off,  and 
that  he  had  rather  encamp  abroad  in  any  other 
place,  than  in  a  atrait,  where  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  deatroyed :  but  Seuthea  bid  him 
fear  nothing,  and  ahowed  him  their  hoatagea, 
then  in  hia  custody.  Some  of  the  Thraeiana, 
coming  down  from  the  mountain,  beaought 
Xenophon  alao  to  asaiat  them  in  obtaining  a 
peace.  He  promised  hia  aaaiatance,  and  en- 
eouraged  them  with  thia  aaaurance,  that,  if 
they  aubmitted  to  Seuthea,  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  But  they,  it  aeema,  were  apiea  aent  to 
amuae  them  with  these  proposala. 

Thia  paased  in  the  day  time :  the  following 
night,  the  Thyniana  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  attacked  them;  their  leaden 
were  the  maatera  of  every  houae,  it  being  dif« 
ficult  for  any  other  to  find  the  houaea  in  the 
dark ;  becauae  they  were  aurrounded  with  great 
paliaadeetoaecuretheeattle.  When  they  eame 
to  the  door  of  etch  habitation,  some  threw  in 
38 
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^rta,  othera  elabs»  which  thej  carried,  with  a 
deogn  as  they  said,  of  breaking  off  the  pointa 
of  the  pikes;  and  some  were  emp^yed  in  set- 
ting file  to  the  houses:  these  called  out  to 
Zenophon  by  name,  to  come  ont  and  meet 
his  &te,  thveatening,  if  he  refused,  to  bum  him 
in  the  house. 

By  this  time  the  fire  came  through  the  roof; 
and  Xenophon  and  his  men  were  within,  with 
their  eoialeto  on,  their  shields  and  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  their  helmets  upon  their 
heads;  when  Bilanns  Macestius,  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  gave  the  signal  by  sound- 
ing a  trumpet ;  upon  which  the  rest  also,  at 
once,  rushed  out  of  the  other  houses  with 
their  swords  drawn.  Whereupon  the  Thra- 
Gians  fled,  covering  their  ba<^s  with  their 
bucklers,  according  to  their  custom :  and  some 
of  them,  endeaTouriug  to  leap  over  the  pali- 
sades, were  taken  hanging  on  them,  their  buck- 
lers being  set  ftst ;  others,  missing  the  way 
out,  were  killed,  and  the  Greeks  pursued  them 
out  of  the  Tillage.  However,  a  party  of  the 
Thynians,  coming  back  in  the  dark,  threw  darts 
at  some  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  ran  by  a  house 
that  was  on  &n,  taking  their  aim  from  an 
obacuie  place  at  those  who  were  in  the  light, 
and  wounded  Hleronymus,  Enodius,  and 
Theagenes,  a  Locrian,  all  captains ;  but  no- 
body was  killed,  though  some  had  their 
elolhes  and  baggage  burned.  Seuthes  came 
to  their  relief  with  seven  horse,  the  first 
be  met,  bringing  with  him  a  Thradan  trum- 
pelar,  who,  firom  the  time  the  other  found  they 
were  attacked,  and  eet  out  to  relieve  them, 
eontinued  sounding  till  the  action  was  over; 
which  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  terrify  the 
enemy:  when  he  came,  he  embraced  the 
Greeks,  saying  he  expected  to  find  a  gnat 
number  of  them  slain. 

After  this,  Xenophon  desired  Seuthes  to 
deliver  to  him  the  hoetages,  and  march  up  io 
the  mountain  with  him,  if  he  thought  proper : 
if  not,  that  he  would  leave  it  to  his  conduct 
The  next  day,  therefore,  Seuthes  delivered  to 
him  the  hostages,  who  were  eUerly  men, 
the  most  considerable,  as  they  said,  of  the 
mountain  Thradans,  and  he  himself  set  out 
with  his  own  forees.  By  this  time,  the  army 
of  Seuthes  was  increased  to  three  times  the 
number  it  befixra  conaisted  of;  for  many  of  the 
Odiysians,  being  informed  of  what  Seuthes 
WM  doing,  (wme  down  to  his  asaistanee«  When 


the  Thynians  saw,  ftom  the  mountain,  great 
numbers  of  lieavy-armed  men,  of  targeteera, 
and  of  horse,  they  came  down  and  sued  for 
peace,  promising  to  do  every  thing  that  was 
required  of  them,  and  desired  Seuthes  would 
take,  pledges  for  their  fidelity.  He,  calling 
Xenophon  to  him,  informed  him  of  what  they 
said,  lettli^  him  know  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  not  make  peace,  if  he  desired  to  take 
revenge  of  them  for  attacking  him.  Xenophon 
answered,  that  he  was  sufficiently  revenged,  if 
theee  people  were,  instead  of  free  men,  to 
become  slaves :  but  withal,  advised  him,  for 
the  future,  to  take  for  hostages  those  who  had 
most  power  to  do  him  harm,  and  to  let  the 
old  men  stay  at  home.  All  the  Thradans, 
therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  countiy  submitted 
to  Seuthes. 

y.  They  next  marched  into  the  country 
called  the  Delta,  belonging  to  the  Thradans, 
which  lies  above  Byzantium.  This  countiy 
did  not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Mssides, 
but  to  that  of  Teres  the  Odrystan,  one  of 
their  andent  kings ;  here  they  found  Heracli- 
des,  with  the  money  he  had  raised  by  the  sale 
of  the  booty.  And  here  Seuthes,  having 
ordvtred  three  yokes  of  mules  (for  there  were 
no  more)  and  several  of  oxen  to  be  brought 
out,  sent  for  Xenophon,  and  desired  he  would 
accept  the  first,  and  distribute  the  rest  among 
the  generals  and  captains ;  but  Xenophon  said, 
«I  ahall  be  satisfied,  if  I,  receiving  your 
favours  another  time,  give  these  to  the  generals 
and  the  captains,  who^  with  me,  have  attended 
you  in  this  expedition.''  Upon  which,  Tima- 
non  the  Dardanian,  received  one  yoke  of 
mules,  Cleanor  the  Orchomenian,  another, 
and  Phryniacus  the  Achaian,  the  third.  The 
yokes  of  oxen  he  distributed  among  the  cap- 
tains ;  but  gave  the  army  no  more  than  twenty 
days'  pay,  though  the  month  was  expired  ;  for 
Heraclides  said  he  could  not  sell  the  booty  for 
more.  Xenophon  was  concerned  at  this,  and 
said,  •<  O  Herikdides !  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
so  great  a  regard  for  Seuthes,  as  you  ought  to 
have :  it*  you  had,  you  would  have  brought  the 
am^  their  fuU  pay :  though  you  had  taken  up 
at  interest,  and  even  sold  your  own  clothes  to 
raise  as  much  as  would  have  completed  it,  if 
you  could  not  get  the .  money  by  any  other 


This  rq>roach  gave  Heraclides  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  made  him  apprehend  he  should  loae 
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the  fftvoor  of  Seuthes ;  and  from^at  day,  1m 
laboured  all  he  could,  to  give  Seuthea  ill 
impreesiona  of  Xenophon  ;  on  whom  ndt  only 
the  Mldien  laid  the  blame  of  their  not  feceiT< 
ing  their'  pay,  bat  Seuthea  alao  reaented  hia 
eameatnesa  in  demanding  it  And  whereaa, 
before,  he  waa  for  ever  telling  him  that,  when 
lie  arrived  at  the  aea,  he  woald  pot  him  in 
poaaeseion  of  ^  Bitantiie,  Ganua,  and  Neon 
Teichns :  ftom  tliia  time  he  never  mentioned 
any  thing  of  that  kind ;  for  Heraclidea,  upon 
thia  occaaion,  had  alao  racoorae  to  calumny, 
aoggeeting  that  it  waa  not  aafe  to  intraat 
'  placea  of  atrength  with  a  peraon  who  waa  at 
the  head  of  an  army. 

UpoD  thia,  Xenophon  considered  with  him- 
aelf  what  was  to  be  done  ^  about  purauing  their 
expedition  against  the  upper  Thraciana ;  when 
Heraclidea,  carrying  the  rest  of  the  generala  to 
Seuthea,  deaired  them  to  aaaure  him  that^  they 
eould  lead  the  army  aa  well  aa  Xenophon,  and 
promiaed  that,  in  a  few  daya,  he  would  give 
them  their  pay  complete  for  two  montha,  ad- 
vising them  at  the  aame  time  to  continue  in 
the  aervice  of  Seuthes.  Upon  which  Tima- 
aion  aaid,  "  If  you  would  give  me  ti've  months* 
pay,  I  would  not  aerve  without  Xenophon ; " 
and  Phryniscus  and  Cleanor  aaid  the  aame 
thing. 

liiia  made  Seuthea  chide  Heractides  for  not 
calling  in  Xenophon ;  so  they  sent  for  him 
alone ;  but  he,  being  aenaible  thia  waa  an  arti- 
fice in  Heraclides,  contrived  to  create  a  jea- 
lousy in  the  rest  of  the  generals,  \odk  not 
only  all  the  generala,  but  likewiae  all  the  cap- 
tains along  with  him  :  and,  all  of  them  approv- 
ing of  what  Seuthea  proposed,  they  pursued 
their  expedition,  and  marching  through  the 
eountry  of  the  Thracians,  called  the  Melino- 
phagi,  with  the  Euxine  aea  on  their  right  hand, 
they  arrived  at  '  Salmydessus.  Here  many 
ahipa  upon  their  arrival  in  the  Euxine  aea 


>  Birav^ir*,  •mi,Tmw99  »ui  Ktlw  Titx^t.      TOwaS  Of 

Thrmea  near  the  lem :  tf  tbe  reader  pleases  c»  tarn  to  tba 
first  nets  apan  tbis  book,  he  wtU  End  tlut  tbe  last  bas 
aoita<BC  to  do  with  the  wall  ballt  by  Dereyllfdaa,  for 
that  was  not  built  till  the  year  after  Xenophon  engaced 
tbe  Graeka  In  the  aenrlee  of  fleuthea. 

a  na^ir«w«ri  6v«rre*Tii(r4«(.  D^Ablaneoaitander* 
stands  thia  eoneemfng  hIa  going  over  into  Asia,  bat  I 
bave  ehoaen  rather  to  make  It  relate  to  the  expedition 
of  Seuthea,  and  the  Greeka  agalnal  those  Thraelana 
who  inhabited  above  Byaantlan,  la  wbieh  I  aai  mp- 
ported  by  Leanelaviua  and  Hatebinson« 

•  Xt»x^vt4«-rev.  Salanydeaaaa  waa  a  aaa>port  lying 
open  the  Buzine  ssa:  it  ii  aeatioaed  by  Arriaa  io  bis 


strike,  and  are  driven  aahore,  the  ooaat  being 
full  of  shoala,  that  run  a  eonaiderable  way  in- 
to the  aea.  The  Thraciana,  who  inhabit  thia 
eoaat,  raise  pillars,  in  the  nature  of  boond- 
atonea ;  and  every  man  plnndara  ihe  wreck  that 
ia  cast  upon  hia  own  coaat  It  ia  aaid,  thai 
before  they  erected  theae  pillaia,  many  of  them 
loot  their  Uvea  by  qnamlling  with  one  another 
about  the  plunder.  In  this  place  are  found 
many  bade,  boxea,  hooka,  and  aaveril  other 
thinga  which  aailon  uauaUy  carry  in  their 
cheata.  The  army,  after  they  had  aubdiMd 
tiiia  people,  marched  back:  that  of  Seathea 
waa  "now  grown  superior  in  number  to  the 
Greeka ;  for  many  more  of  the  Odiytiana  were 
come  down  to  him,  and  the  Thraciana,  aa  fiut 
aa  thoy  anbmitted,  joined  the  army.  They  now 
lay  encamped  in  a  plain  about  Selymbrta,  about  * 
fifty  stadia  from  the  aea ;  aa  yet  no  pay  ap- 
peared, and  not  only  the  soldiera  were  diapleaa- 
ed  at  Xenophon,  but  Seuthea  htmaelf  waa  no 
longer  disposed  in  his  favour :  and  whenerer 
he  desired  to  he  admitted  to  him,  huarneaa  of 
many  kinda  was  pretended. 

VL  Two  months  were  very  near  elapsed, 
when  Charminns  die  Laoed^monian,  and 
Polynicua,  arrived  from  Thimbron.  They 
gave  an  account  that  the  Laeednmoniana  had 
reaolved  to  make  war  upon  Tiasaphernea,  and 
that  Thimbron  had  sailed  from  Greece  with 
that  deaign.  They  added  that  he  had  occaaioB 
for  this  army,  and  that  every  common  aoldier 
^ouM  have  a  ^  darick  a  month,  the  capCdna 
two,  and  the  generala  four.  Upon  arrival  of 
the  Lacedemoniana,  Heraclidea,  hearing  they 
were  come  for  the  army,  immediately  told  Sen- 
Uiea  it  waa  a  happy  incident ;  «  For,"  aaya  he, 
<•  the  Lacedamontana  are  in  vrant  of  the  army, 
and  you  are  not  so.  In  reeigning  it,  yo«  win 
confer  an  obUgation  on  them,  and  the  soldien 
will  no  longer  aak  you  for  their  pay ;  but  will 
leave  the  country.** 

Seuthea,  hearing  thia,  ordered  the  Laeed»- 
moniana  to  be  brought  in  :  and  upon  their  aay- 
ing  th«y  came  for  the  army,  he  told  them  he 
waa  vrilling  to  reaign  it,  and  deaired  they  would 
account  him  their  friend  and  ally :  he  also  in- 
vited them  to  hia  Uble  pursuant  to  the  lawa  of 
hoapitality,  and  gave  them  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment   Bnt  he  did  not  invite  Xenophon, 


Perlploa:  the  rlrer,  the  town*  and  the  bay  had  all  tbe 
tenana. 
Aseii««e«  flee  aole  0^  page  IQflL 
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or  any  one  of  Um  other  generals.  The  Laoe- 
dsmonians  inquiring  what  kind  of  man  Xeno- 
phon  was,  he  answered  that  he  was  in  other  res- 
pects, no  ill  man,  bat  a  friend  to  the  soldiers ; 
which  hurts  him.  **  But,"  said  they,  *<  is  he  a  po- 
pular man  with  them  1 "  «  Altogether  so,"  says 
Heraclides.  «  Then,"  answered  the  Laceda- 
monians, «  will  not  he  oppose  our  carrying  away 
the  army  1"  « If  you  call  the  soldiers  together," 
says  Heraclides,  «  and  promise  them  pay,  they 
will  have  no  regard  for  him,  but  will  quickly  fol- 
low you."  **  How,"  replied  they,  «  ahall  they  be 
assembled  for  that  purpose  1 "  «  Early  to-morrow 
noming,"  says  Heraclides,  «  we  will  bring  you 
to  them,  and  I  am  confident,  added  he,  that  as 
■oon  as  they  see  you,  they  will  cheerfully  assem- 
ble." This  was  the  result  of  that  day's  business. 
The  next,  Seuthes,  and  Heraclides  brought 
the  Lacedemonians  to  the  army,  which  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose.  These  informed  them, 
that  the  Lacedsimonians  had  resolved  to  make 
war  upon  Tiasaphemes,  ^^bo,"  said  they, 
«  has  injured  you.  I^  therefore,  yon  engage 
with  us,  you  will  both  revenge  yourselves  of 
an  enemy,  and  receive  each  of  yon  a  darick  a 
month,  the  csptains  two,  and  the  generals  four." 
This  was  well  received  by  the  soldiers :  and 
presently  one  of  the  AnSadians  rose  up  to  ac- 
cuse Xenophon.  Seuthes  was  also  present, 
being  desirous  to  know  the  result,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  had  placed  himself  within  hearing 
with  his  interpreter :  though  he  himself  under- 
stood most  things  that  were  spoken  in  Greek. 
The  Arcadian  said:  «Know  then,  O  Lace- 
dsmonians,  that  we  should  long  since  have  en- 
gaged ourselves  in  your  service,  if  Xenophon 
had  not  prevailed  upon  us  to  oome  hiUier; 
wherSf  though  we  have  been  upon  duty  both 
night  and  day,  during  this  severe  winter,  we 
have  1  acquired  nothing,  while  he  enjoys  the 
Toward  of  our  labour,  and  Seuthes  enriches  him 
personally,  and  deprives  us  of  our  pay :  so 


1  Oit\v  wtwifu$».  ll««flHii«*  bistvHmi.  Hesychlos. 
Both  whteb,tn  my  oplnloii,  dfoMy  nrachoftenerto  ae- 
qatre  than  to  posMss.  I  look  upon  the  word  to  have  the 
sans  asDM  aloo  In  that  wwy  moral  and  aeiMible  epigram 
of  Solon,  the  Athonlan  legislator,  as  qooced  by  Platareb, 
in  bis  life  of  him, 

Xfh/tmrm  t*ifutfm  fit*  tX**',  ^9»nm%  t»  vtirir4«« 

Bat  aa  irt»a0-«M<  algnllles  also  to  pomew,  I  will  not  blame 
Hateblnaon  Ibr  translathig  It  npon  this  occasion  wihU 
pMntUmmSt  thooffb  I  have  tranalaiad  It  otherwise  my- 
self; a  Uttle  farther  it  slgnlflei^  beyond  aU  donbt,  to 


that,"  continued  he,  « if  I  could  see  this  man 
stoned  to  death,  and  punished  for  leading  us 
about,  I  should  think  I  had  received  my  pay, 
and  no  longer  regret  my  labour."  After  him, 
another  got  up,  and  then  another :  upon  which 
Xenophon  spoke  as  follows : 

«  There  u  nothing  a  man  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect, since  I  find  myself  accused  by  you  for 
that,  in  which  my  conscience  tells  me  I  have 
had  all  the  seal  in  the  world  for  your  service. 
I  was  already  set  out  in  order  to  go  home,  when 
I  turned  back,  be  assured,  not  because  I  heard 
you  were  in  prosperity,  but  rather  because  I 
was  informed  you  were  in  difficulties,  with  this 
intent,  that  I  might  serve  you,  if  it  was  in  my 
power.  When  I  came  to  the  army,  though 
Seuthes  sent  several  messengers  to  me  with 
many  promises,  in  case  I  prevailed  upon  you 
to  go  to  him,  yet  I  never  endeavoured  it,  as 
you  yourselves  know;  but  led  you  to  that 
place,  from  whence  I  thought  you  would  have 
the  quickest  passage  into  Asia.  This  I  look- 
ed upon  as  a  measure  the  most  agreeable  both 
to  your  intereat  and  inclination.  But  when 
Aristarchus  arrived  with  the  galleys,  and  pre- 
vented your  passage,  I  then  (as  it  became  me) 
called  you  together,  that  we  might  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  Upon  that  occasion  you 
heard,  on  one  side,  Aristarchus  ordering  you 
to  go  to  the  Chersonesus,  and,  on  the  other, 
Seuthes  propoeing  terms  to  engage  you  in  his 
service,  when  all  of  you  declared  you  would  go 
with  Seuthes,  and  all  gave  your  votes  for  it. 
Say,  then,  if  I  committed  any  crime  in  carry- 
ing you  whither  you  all  resolved  to  go.  If, 
when  Seuthes  began  to  break  his  promise  con- 
cerning your  pay,  I  then  commended  him,  you 
would  have  reason  both  to  accuse  and  hate  me ; 
but  if  I,  who  was  before  his  greatest  friend, 
am  now  his  greatest  enemy,  how  can  you  any 
longer  with  justice  blame  me,  who  have  given 
you  the  preference  to  Seuthes,  for  those  very 
things  about  which  I  quarrel  with  him  1  Pos- 
sibly, you  may  say  that  I  have  received  your 
pay  of  Seuthes,  and  that  all  I  say  is  artifice ; 
but,  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  Seuthes  paid  me  any 
thing,  it  was  not  vrith  a  view  of  being  deprived 
of  that  part  of  your  pay  which  he  gave  me,  and 
of  paying  you  the  rest  1  On  the  oontraiy,  if 
he  had  given  me  any  thing,  I  dare  say,  his  de- 
sign would  have  been  to  excuse  himself  from 
paying  you  a  large  sum,  by  giving  me  a  small 
one.  If,  therefore,  you  are  of  opinion*  that 
this  ii  the  cue,  it  is  in  your  power  presently 
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to  render  this  ^  collusion  oielefls  to  both  of  as, 
by  3  insisting  npon  your  pay :  for  it  is  evident 
that  Seuthes,  if  I  have  received  a  bribe  from 
him,  will,  with  justice,  redemand  it,  when 
I  fail  in  performing  the  contract,  in  consi- 
deration of  which  I  was  bribed.  But  my 
conscience  tells  me  that  I  am  far  from  hav- 
ing received  any  thing  that  belongs  to  you : 
for  I  swear  by  all  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
that  I  have  not  even  received  from  Seuthes 
what  he  promised  me  in  particular.  He  is 
present  himself,  and,  as  he  hears  me,  he  knows 
whether  I  am  guilty  of  perjury  or  not ;  and  that 
yon  may  still  have  more  reason  to  wonder,  I 
also  swear,  that  I  have  not  only  received  less 
than  the  rest  of  the  generals,  but  even  than 
some  of  the  captains.  For  what  reason  then 
did  I  do  this  1  I  flattered  myself,  gentlemen, 
that  the  greater  share  I  had  of  thu  man's  po- 
verty, the  greater  I  should  have  of  his  friend- 
ship, when  it  was  in  his  power  to  show  it ;  but 
I  see  him  now  in  prosperity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  discover  his  temper.  Possibly,  some  may 
say,  are  you  not  then  ashamed  to  be  thus  stupid- 
ly deceived  1  I  should,  indeed,  be  ashamed 
to  be  thus  deceived  by  an  enemy ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  there  ifrt  greater  shame  in  deceiving 
a  friend,  than  in  being  deceived  by  him.  If  it 
is  allowed  to  be  upon  one's  guard  against  a 
friend,  I  know  you  have  all  been  very  careful 
not  to  give  this  man  a  just  pretence  to  refuse 
the  payment  of  what  he  promised  1  for  we  have 
neither  done  him  any  injury,  neither  haye  we 
hurt  his  affairs  through  negligence,  or  through 
fear  declined  any  enterprise  he  proposed  to  us. 
But,  you  will  say,  we  ought  then  to  have  teken 
some  assurance,  that  although  he  had  been  de- 
sirous to  deceive  us,  he  might  not  even  have 
had  it  in  his  power.  Hear  then  what  I  should 
never  have  mentioned  before  him,  unless  you 
had  shown  yourselves  either  entirely  inconsi- 
derate or  very  ungrateful  to  me.  You  remem- 
ber under  what  difficulties  you  laboured,  from 
which  I  extricated  you  by  carrying  you  to 
Seuthes.  When  you  oflered  to  go  into  Perin- 
thus,  did  not  Aristarchns  the  Lacedemonian, 
shut  the  gates  against  youl  Did  not  yon, 
upon  that,  encamp  in  the  open  field  1  Was  not 
this  in  the  middle  of  winter  ?  Was  there  not  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  market,  and  a 


1  [T«a|ic.    n^cXari'd. 
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scarcity  of  the  means  to  purchase  them  t  In  the 
meantime  you  were  under  a  necessity  of  stey- 
ing  in  Thrace,  (for  the  galleys  lay  at  anchor  3 
to  observe  your  motions,  and  hinder  your  pa*- 
sage,)  and  while  you  steid,  yon  staid  in  an 
enemy's  country,  where  great  numbers  both  of 
horse  and  tergeteers  were  ready  to  oppose  yon. 
It  is  true,  we  had  heavy-armed  men,  who,  by 
going  into  the  village  in  a  body,  might  possibly 
provide  themselves  with  a  small  quantity  of 
corn ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  pursue  the 
enemy  or  supply  ourselves  with  slaves  and  cat- 
tle; for,  at  my  return,  I  found  neither  the 
horse  nor  tergeteers  any  longer  in  a  body. 
While,  therefore,  you  were  in  so  great  necessity, 
if,  without  even  insisting  upon  any  pay,  I  had 
procured  Seuthes  to  become  your  ally,  who  had 
both  horse  and  tergeteers,  which  you  were  .in 
want  of,  do  you  think  I  ihould  have  made  ill 
terms  for  you  ?  It  was  owing  to  their  assist- 
ance that  you  not  only  found  greater  quantities 
of  com  in  the  villages,  the  Thracians  being 
thereby  obliged  to  precipitete  their  flight,  but 
had  also  your  share  both  of  cattle  and  slaves 
From  the  time  also  we  had  the  assistance  of 
these  horse  we  saw  no  enemy,  though  before 
they  boldly  harassed  us  both  with  their  horse, 
and  tergeteers,  and  by  hindering  us  from  going 
in  small  parties,  prevented  our  supplying  our- 
selves with  provisions  in  any  quantity.  But  if 
the  person  whose  assistence  produced  you  this 
security,  has  not  also  paid  you  very  considera- 
bly for  being  secure,  can  you  look  upon  this  as 
a  moving  calamity  1  And,  for  this,  do  you  think 
yourselves  obliged,  by  no  means,  to  suffer  me 
to  live  1  But  in  what  circumstences  are  ]rou, 
now  you  are  leaving  this  country  1  After  you 
have  passed  the  winter  in  plenty,  have  you  not 
as  an  occasion  to  this  advantage,  the  money 
you  have  received  from  Seuthes  1  For  you 
have  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy ;  and 
while  you  have  been  thus  employed,  none  of 
you  have  either  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
If  you  have  gained  some  reputation  against 
the  Barbarians  in  Asia,  is  not  that  entire, 
and  have  you  not  added  a  new  glory  to  it  by 
the  conquest  of  the  European  Thracians  1 
I  own  I  think  you  ought  to  return  thanks  to 
the  gods  for  those  very  things,  as  for  so 
many  blessings,  for  which  you  are  displeased 
with  me.      This  is  the  situation  of  your  af- 
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fairs:  connder  now,  I  beg  of  yon,  that  of 
mine.  When  I  first  set  sail  in  order  to  return 
home,  I  went  away  attended  with  great  praise 
from  you,  and,  through  you,  with  reputation 
from  the  rest  of  Greece ;  I  had  also  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Lacedsmonians :  (otherwise  they 
would  not  have  sent  me  back  to  you ;)  now, 
I  go  away  suspected  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
through  your  means,  and  hated  by  Seuthes, 
upon  your  account,  whom  I  proposed,  t^ 
uniting  my  services  to  yours,  to  have  made  an 
honourable  refuge  both  to  myself  and  my  chil- 
dren, if  I  should  have  any :  while  you,  for 
whose  sake  chiefly  I  have  made  myself  odious, 
and  that  to  persons  far  more  powerful  than  my- 
self; while  you,  I  say,  for  whom  I  cease  not, 
even  now,  to  procure  all  the  advantages  I  am 
able,  entertain  such  thoughts  of  me.  You 
have  me  in^  your  power,  I  neither  fled  from  you, 
nor  endeavoured  it ;  and  if  yon  do  what  you 
say,  know  that  you  will  put  to  death  a  man 
who  has  often  watched  for  your  safety ;  who 
has  undergone  many  labours  and  dangers  with 
you,  while  he  not  only  did  his  own  duty,  but 
that  of  others ;  who  by  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
has  with  you  raised  many  trophies  of  the  Bar- 
barians' defeats,  and  who  laboured  to  the  tit- 
most  of  his  power  to  engage  you  to  make  none 
of  the  Grreeks  your  enemies.  For  you  are  now 
at  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  yon  please,  either 
by  sea  or  land,  without  control.  This  then  is 
the  season  when' there  is  so  great  an  appearance 
of  prosperity  ;  now  you  are  going  to  sail  for  a 
country  where  you  have  long  since  desired  to 
be  ;  when  those,  who  are  most  powerful,  want 
your  assistance  ;  when  pay  is  offered,  and  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  are  allowed  to  be  the  best 
generals,  are  come  to  command  you:  this,  I 
say,  you  think  the  proper  season  to  put  me  to 
death.  You  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it  when  we 
were  in  dlfiliculties ;  O  men  of  admirable  me- 
mories !  then  you  called  me  father,  and  pro- 
mised ever  to  remember  me  as  your  benefactor. 
However,  those  who  are  now  come  to  command 
you  are  not  void  of  sense ;  so  that  I  believe 
your  behaviour  to  me  will  not  recommend  you 
to  them/'     Xenophon  said  no  more. 

Then  Charminus  the  Lacedemonian  rose 
up  and  spoke  in  the  following  manner :  **  Gren- 
tlemen !  you  seem  to  have  no  just  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure against  this  man ;  since  I  myself  can 
give  testimony  in  his  favour ;  for  Seuthes,  when 
Polynicus  and  I  inquired  what  kind  of  man 
Xenophon  was,  had  nothing  else  to  lay  to  his 


j  charge,  but  that  he  was  a  great  friend  to  the 
I  soldiers,  which,  says  he,  hurts  him  both  with 
;  regard  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  to  myself." 
After  him  Eurylochus  of  Lusi,  an  Arcadian, 
got  up  and  said :  **  My  opinion  is,  O  Lacede- 
monians, that  the  first  act  of  generalship  you 
exercise,  should  be  to  obtain  our  pay  of  Seu- 
thes, either  with  or  without  his  consent ;  and 
that  till  then  you  ought  not  to  carry  us  away." 
Polycrates  the  Athenian  next  rose  up,  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  Xenophon.  **  Gentlemen !" 
says  be,  «  I  see  Heraclides  also  present  in  the 
assembly,  who,  having  received  the  booty  we 
acquired  by  our  labour,  and  sold  it,  has  neither 
paid  the  ^  money  to  Seuthes,  nor  to  us ;  but 
having  robbed  both,  still  keeps  possession  of 
it.  If,  therefore,  we  are  wise,  let  us  apprehend 
him ;  for  this  man  is  no  Thracian,  but,  being 
himself  a  Greek,  does  an  injury  to  Greeks." 

Heraclides,  hearing  this,  was  thunder-struck, 
and  coming  to  Seuthes,  said, «  If  we  are  wise, 
we  shall  withdraw  ourselves  out  of  the  power 
of  these  people."  So'  they  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  rode  off  to  their  own  oamp ;  from 
whence  Seuthes  sent  Eboaelmius  his  interpre- 
ter to  Xenophon,  to  desire  him  to  remain  in 
his  service  with  a  thousand  o^the  heavy-arm? 
ed  men,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,'  that 
he  would  give  him  the  places  of  strength  near 
the  sea,  and  every  thing  else  he  had  promised 
him.  To  this  he  added,  as  a  secret,  that  he 
Was  informed  by  Polynicus,  that  if  he  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he 
would  certainly  be  put  to  death  by  Thimbron. 
Many  other  persons  also,  between  whom  and 
Xenophon  there  was  an  intercourse  of  hospi- 
tality, gave  him  notice,  that  he  lay  under  a  sus- 
picion, and  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  Xe- 
nophon, hearing  this,  offered   two  victims  to 


t  T»  yivoftivm.  I  cannot  agree  with  Hutchinson  thai 
this  word  <■  taken  hj  Thucydides,  in  the  panage  quo- 
ted by  blm,  nearly  in  the  aame  lenae  onr  author  tskes 
it  here.  In  the  passage  quoted  by  him  out  of  Thucy- 
dides, that  author  says  the  Athenian  tyrant*,  Ilippiaa 
and  Hipparchufl,  adorned  the  city,  carried  on  the  ware, 
and  performed  the  sacriflcei  by  exnctfng  only  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  prodoet  of  the  country  from  the 

Athenians.  'A9i|v.*e»c  iiRerm*  /(0*»r  fre«rr«;i«»o.  T«* 
•yiyv9ffrm¥,  which  aignification  of  the  word  is  put  out 
of  all  dispute  by  what  Meuraius  says  of  the  tax  of  the 
tenth  part  of  tlie  product  of  the  country  impoaed  upon 
the  Athenians  by  Pisittratas,  which  he  calls  ittim* 
rmv  I*  rn  x^f»  ytvi/ntvmv.  In  the  passage,  therefore, 
of  Thucydides,  rk  ytyttfuvm  signifies  the  product  of 
the  country ;  but  here  it  signlfles,  as  Hulchinson  him- 
self, and  all  the  other  translators  have  rendered  it,  the 
money  raised  by  tlie  sale  of  the  booty. 
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^  Jnpitnr  thA>  king,  and  conralted  him  whethsr 
it  were  better  and  more  advantageons  for  him 
to  atay  with  Seuthea  upon  the  terme  he  pro- 
poaed,  or  to  depart  with  the  army ;  and  Jnpiter 
signified  to  him  that  he  ought  to  depart. 

YII.  After  that,  Seathea  encamped  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  the  Ghreeks  quartsred  in 
the  villages,  Irom  whence  they  might  get  most 
provisionB,  before  they  returned  to  the  sea. 
These  Tillages  Seuthes  had  given  to  Medo- 
sades,  who,  seeing  everything  in  them  con- 
sumed by  the  Greeks,  resented  it ;  and  taking 
with  him  an  Odrysian,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
power  of  all  those  who  had  come  from  the 
Upper  Thracia,  to  join  Seuthea,  and  about 
fifty  horse,  came  to  the  Greek  army,  and  called 
Xenophon  to  come  to  him,  who,  taking  some 
of  the  captains  and  other  proper  persons,  went 
to  him.  Then  Medosades  said  :  «  Tou  do  us 
an  injury,  O  Xenophon,  in  laying  waste  our 
villages.  Wherefore  we  give  you  notice,  I,  in 
the  name  of  Seuthes,  and  this  man  from  Me- 
docus,  king  of  the  Upper  Thrace,  to  leave  the 
country ;  otherwise  we  shall  not  allow  you  to 
remain  here ;  and  if  you  continue  to  in^t  our 
territories,  we  shall  treat  you  as  enemies." 

When  Xenophon  heard  this,  he  said :  «  What 
you  say  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  even  a 
pain  to  me  to  give  an  answer  to  it :  however,  I 
shall  return  one  for  the  information  of  this 
youth,  that  he  may  be  acquainted  both  with 
your  behaviour,  and  with  ours.  Before  we  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  you,  we  marched 
through  this  country  at  our  pleasure,  and  laid 
waste  and  burned  any  part  of  it  we  thought  pro- 
per ;  and  you  yourself,  when  you  came  to  us  in 
the  quality  of  an  ambassador,  staid  with  us, 
without  the  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  Where- 
as you,  who  are  subjects  of  Seuthes,  either 
never  came  tnto^  this  country  at  all,  or,  if  you 
came  hither,  you  kept  your  horses  ready  bridled 
while  you  staid,  as  in  a  country  belonging  to 
those  who  were  more  powerful  than  yourselves. 
But  now,  siAce,  by  becoming  our  allies,  you 
have  got  possession  of  it,  you  would  drive  us 
out  of  this  country,  though  you  received  it  from 
us  as  a  conquest  we  were  willing  to  resign,  for 
you  yourself  are  sensible  the  enemy  was  not 
strong  enough  to  dispossess  us ;  and  not  only 
want  to  send  us  away  ^  without  any  acknow- 


I  T«  All  T«  Burixir.    See  note  1,  page  306,  upon 
tbe  sixth  book, 
ft  Ovx  i^mf  Swfm  tws.    oix  ^frmf  iignlfist  here  not 


ledgaent  for  the  benefits  you  have  reeaived, 
but  also  to  hinder  us,  as  fkr  as  you  are  able, 
from  encamping  in  the  country,  as  we  paas 
through  it ;  and  this  you  urge,  without  rever^ 
ence  either  to  the  gods,  or-  to  this  man,  who 
seee  yon  now  abounding  in  riches :  you,  who 
before  you  entered  into  an  alliance  with  us,  liv- 
ed by  plunder,  as  you  yourself  have  owned. 
But  why  do  you  say  this  to  me  t"  continues  he, 
*<  for  I  have  no  longer  the  command  ;  but  the 
Laoedsmonians,  to  whom  you  resigned  the 
army,  that  they  might  carry  it  away,  which  you 
did  without  consulting  me,  most  admirable 
men !  and  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  them  by  delivering  the  army  to  tiiem, 
as  I  had  disobliged  them  by  carrying  it  to  you." 
As  soon  as  the  Odrysian  heard  what  Xeno- 
phon said  ;  *•  O  Medosades !"  says  he,  <*  I  am 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  shame,  when 
I  hear  this.  Had  I  known  it  before,  I  should 
not  have  accompanied  you,  and  shall  now 
depart ;  for  Medocus,  my  sovereign,  will  not 
approve  of  my  conduct,  if  I  should  drive  our 
benefactors  out  of  the  country."  Having  said 
this,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  away 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  horse,  except  four 
or  five.  Upon  which,  Medosades  (for  he  was 
uneasy  to  see  the  country  laid  waste)  desired 
Xenophon  to  call  the  two  Lacedsmonians. 
He,  taking  some  proper  persons  along  with 
him,  went  to  Gharminus  and  Polynicus,  and 
told  them  Medosades  desired  they  would  come 
to  him,  designing  to  order  them,  as  he  had  him, 
to  leave  the  countiy.  *<  It  is  my  opinion,  there- 
fore," says  he,  «  that  you  will  receive  the  pay 
due  to  the  army,  if  you  let  him  know  that  the 
soldiers  have  desired  you  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining it,  either  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  Seuthes ;  and  that  they  eng^e  to  follow 
you  with  cheerfulness  if  they  succeed  in  their 
demands.  Tell  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
you  find  their  claim  is  founded  in  justice,  and 
that  you  have  promised  them  not  to  depart 
till  they  succeed  in  it"     The  Lacedemoni- 


only  not  In  the  same  manner  as  Dion  Caasiue  uies  it, 
where  he  says  that  GaMolus,  being  asked  by  Clodios 
what  he  thought  of  the  law  he  had  brought  in  sgalnit 
Cicero,  not  only  did  not  commend  Tully,  but  accuead 
the  Roman  knighta  to  the  senate.    Ovx  '«'•»«  j«i7vev 

I  make  no  doubt  but  this  Greeism  induced  the  Latins 
to  give  the  same  force  to  "  non  modo ;"  the  fbllowhiff 
pasnge  of  Tnlly  is  a  remarkable  iniUnce  of  it :  **  Reg- 
nuro  non  modo  Romano  homini,  led  ne  PersB  qoidem 
cuiquam  tolerablle." 
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•ni,  hearing  thii»  taid  they  would  acquaint  him 
with  it,  and  with  whaterer  else  woald  proTO 
moat  effectaal :  and  immediately  aet  oat  with 
proper  persona  to  attend  them.  When  they 
arrived,  Gharminua  said,  «  O  Medosadea  I  if 
you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  as,  speak ;  if  not, 
we  have  something  to  say  to  yoo."  Medosa- 
dea, with  great  submission,  answered,  ««8eu- 
thes  and  I  have  this  to  aay :  we  desire  that 
those  who  are  become  our  fnenda,  may  suffer 
no  ill  treatment  from  you  ;  for  whatever  injury 
you  do  to  them,  yoa  will  nov^  do  to  us,  since 
they  are  our  sulijects."  The  Lacedemoniana 
replied,  «  We  are  ready  to  depart,  aa  soon  as 
those  who  have  forced  them  to  submit  to  you 
have  received  their  pay;  otherwise,  we  are 
come  to  assist  them,  and  take  revenge  of  those 
men,  who,  in  violation  of  their  oaths,  have 
wronged  them.  If  you  are  of  that  number, 
we  shall  begin  by  doing  them  justice  against 
you." 

Then  Xenophon  said :  «<  Are  you  willing, 
O  Medosadea !  to  leave  it  to  the  people,  in 
whoae  country  we  are,  (since  you  say  they  are 
your  friends)  to  determine  whether  you  or  we 
shall  leave  it!"  This  he  rofused,  but  desired, 
by  all  flseans,  the  two  Lacedsmonians  would 
go  to  Seuthes  about  their  pay,  and  aaid  it  was 
hu  opinion  Seuthea  would  hearken  to  them : 
but  if  they  did  not  approve  of  that,  he  desired 
they  would  send  Xenophon  with  him,  assuring 
them  of  his  assiatance  in  obtaining  it.  In  the 
meantime,  he  begged  they  would  not  bum  the 
viUagea.  Upon  thia,  they  sent  Xenophon 
with  such  persons  as  were  thought  most  pro- 
per to  attend  him.  When  he  came  to  Seuthea, 
he  aaid,  *<  I  am  not  come,  O  Seuthea !  to  aak 
any  thing  of  you,  but  to  demonstrate  to  you  aa 
well  as  I  am  able,  that  you  had  no  just  cause 
to  be  displeased  with  me  for  demanding  of 
you,  on  the  behalf  of  the  soldiers,  the  pay 
which  you  cheerfully  promised  them ;  since  I 
was  convinced  that  it  was  not  less  your  interest 
to  give  it,  than  theirs  to  receive  ifr:  for  I  know, 
in  the  first  place,  that  next  to  the  gods,  they 
have  rendered  yoo  conspicuoua,  by  making  you 
king  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  great 
numbers  of  people:  so  that  yoar  actions, 
whether  commendable  or  infamous,  cannot 
possibly  be  concealed  from  public  notice.  In 
this  situation,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  you  not  to  have  it  thought 
that  you  send  away  your  benefactors  without 
rewarding  their  services ;  and  not  less  so,  to 


have  your  praiae  celebrated  by  aiz  thouaand 
men.  But,  above  all,  that  it  concema  you,  in 
no  degree,  to  derogate  from  the  credit  of  what 
you  say :  for  I  observe  the  discourse  of  men 
without  credit  to  be  vain  and  ineffectual,  and 
to  wander  diaregarded :  while  that  of  peraona 
who  are  known  to  practise  truth,  is  not  lesa 
effectaal  to  obtain  what  they  deaire  than  the 
power  of  others ;  I  know,  alao,  that  if  they 
propose  to  reform  any  one,  their  threats  are 
not  leaa  powerful  to  that  end,  than  the  imme- 
diate punishment  inflicted  by  others;  and  if 
such  men  promiae  any  thing,  they  aucceed  no 
leas  by  promising  than  others  by  giving  pre- 
sently. Recollect  with  yourself  what  you  paid 
ua,  before  you  received  our  assistance.  I  know 
yoa  paid  us  nothing.  But  the  confidence  you 
created  in  ua  of  your  performance  of  what  yon 
promised,  induced  such  numbers  of  men  to  Join 
their  arms  to  yoars,  and  conquer  a  kingdom  fi>r 
you,  not  only  worth  fifty  talenta,  (the  sum 
theae  men  now  look  upon  to  be  due  to  them,} 
but  many  times  that  sum.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  for  this  sum  you  sell  your  credit,  to 
which  you  owe  your  kingdom.  After  that, 
call  to  mind  of  what  conaequence  you  thought 
it  to  you  to  obtain  what  you  now  have  con- 
quered and  possess.  I  know  you  wished  to 
obtain  it  rather  than  to  gain  many  timea  that 
sum.  Now  I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  greater  in- 
jury, as  well  as  disgrace,  to  loae  the  possession 
of  thia  conquest,  than  never  to  have  gained  it; 
as  it  is  more  grievous  to  a  rich  man  to  become 
poor  than  never  to  have  been  rich,  and  more 
afflicting  to  a  king  to  become  a  private  man 
than  never  to  have  been,  a  king.  Yoo  are 
sensible  that  theoe  people,  who  are  now  bo- 
come  your  subjects,  were  not  prevailed  upon  to 
submit  to  you  by  their  affection  for  yoo,  but 
by  necessity :  and  that  they  would  endeavour 
to  recover  their  liberty,  if  they  were  not  re- 
strained bj  fear.  Whether,  therefore,  do  you 
think  they  will  be  more  afraid  and  more  de- 
voted to  your  interest,  if  they  see  not  only 
these  soldiers  disposed  to  stay,  if  you  desiio 
it,  and  presently  to  return,  if  necessary,  but 
others,  from  the  advantageoua  character  theae 
give  of  yoa,  ready  to  come  to  your  assistance 
in  any  thing  you  require  of  them ;  or,  if  they 
are  possessed  with  an  opinion  that  hereafter 
none  will  ever  engage  in  yoar  aervice  from 
a  distrust  created  by  your  preaent  behaviour ; 
and  that  these  have  a  greater  affection  for 
them  than   for  you?      Beaidea,  theae   people 
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did  not  Bobmit  to  you  becanie  they  wera  infe- 
rior to  us  in  nnmben ;  but  becanee  they  wanted 
jeaden.  This  danger,  therefore,  yon  are  alio 
ezpoeed  to :  they  may  choose  for  their  leaders 
•ome  of  oar  men,  .who  think  themselres  wrong- 
ed by  yon,  or  those  who  hsTO  still  more  power, 
the  Lacedamonians :  especially,  on  one  side 
the  soldiers  show  greater  alacrity  to  engage  in 
their  service,  opon  condition  that  they  force 
you  to  give  them  their  pay  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  Laeedsmonians,  from  the  want  they  have 
of  the  army,  consent  to  the  condition.  It  is 
also  no  secret  that  the  Thracians,  who  are  now 
become  your  subjects,  had  rather  march  against 
yoo  than  with  you :  for,  if  you  conquer,  they 
are  slaves;  and,  if  you  are  conquered,  free. 
But  if  you  think  it  incumbent  on  you  to  have 
any  regard  to  the  country,  now  it  is  your  own, 
whether  do  you  think  it  will  receive  less  dam- 
age if  these  soldiers,  having  received  what  they 
insist  upon,  leave  it  in  peace,  or  if  they  stey  in 
'  it,  as  in  an  enemy's  countiy ;  while  you  endea- 
vour to  raise  more  numerous  forces,  which 
must  also  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
with  these  make  head  against  them?  And 
whether  do  you  think  the  expense  will  be 
greater,  if  the  money  due  to  these  is  paid,  or 
if  this  is  still  suffered  to  remain  due,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  you  to  take  other  forces 
into  your  pay  ^  powerful  enough  to  subdue  the 
former  ?  But  Heraclides,  I  find,  by  what  he 
declared  to  me,  thinks  this  sum  very  consider- 
able. It  is  certainly  much  less  considerable  to 
you  now  both  to  raise  and  pay  than  the  tenth 
part  of  it  was  before  we  came  to  you  :  for  the 
quantity  of  money  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
greatness  or  smallness  of  the  sum,  but  the 
ability  of  the  person  who  is  either  to  pay  or  to 
receive  it :  and  your  annual  income  now  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  of  what  before  you  were 
worth.  In  what  I  have  said,  O  Seuthes!  I 
have  had  all  the  consideration  for  you  that  is 


inson  has  great  rassos  to  And  fault  with  Leanclavlns 
and  Aflnaaana  for  tranaiatlsK  *f»irT»v»s  here,  major— 
c0puB,  maj9r  n^reUus,  It  moat  certainly  aignlflea,  aa 
be  haa  rendered  it,  armU  poteutioru,  I>*Ab1ancoart*a 
.raaalation  iaatill  more  looae  than  that  of  the  two  firat, 
he  haa aafd/oira  dt  notuf0U§8  levses  pour  %o%9fair§  t»t; 
I  ahall  add  to  what  Hutebinaon  baa  aafd  a  paaaage  in 
Thscjrdidea.  where  he  not  only  iiaea  xf  (i'ttvvm^  in  the 
•ame  aenae^  bat  ezplalna  It  bimaelf  by  ^wuriSri^ei ;  be 
la  givlnf  an  aeoount  of  the  atate  of  Oraece  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  aaya,  %^tiitt*9t  yk^  ra*  xtfffiv,  ofn 

nT99v$  vrlfH999  ri^p  rm*  H^iirrtvwr  iwKttm*  •fri  fvva. 
T^rifCi,  ir«fi*«y«»f  ■x«yraf,  irferiir*<e9vro  virirx6«vf  rk^ 
iKirrovs  wKttg, 


due  to  a  friend,  to  the  end  tnat  both  you  may 
appear  worthy  of  the  favours  the  gods  have  be- 
stowed on  you,  and  I  not  lose  my  credit  with  the 
army.  For  be  assured  that  if  I  desired  to  pun- 
ish an  enemy,  it  is  not  in  my.  power  to  effect  it 
with  this  army,  or  to  assist  you,  if  I  were  again 
inclined  to  attempt  it :  such  is  their  disposition 
with  regard  to  me.  And  now  I  call  both  upon 
you,  and  the  gods,  who  know  the  truth  of  what 
I  say,  to  witness  that  I  never  had  any  thing 
from  yon  in  return  for  the  services  you  have 
received  from  the  army,  or  ever  demanded  of 
you,  for  my  own  use,  any  thing  that  was  due  to 
them,  or  claimed  what  you  promised  me.  I 
also  swear  that  though  you  had  been  willing  to 
perform  your  promise  to  me,  yet  I  would  not 
have  accepted  any  thing,  unless  the  soldiers,  at 
the  same  time,  had  received  what  was  due  to 
them :  for  it  would  have  been  a  shame  for  me 
to  succeed  in  my  own  pretensions,  and  to  suf- 
fer theirs  to  remain  without  effect;  particu- 
larly, since  they  had  done  me  the  honour  to 
choose  me  for  one  of  their  generals.  Hera- 
clides, I  know,  looks  upon  all  things  as  trifles 
when  compared  to  possession  of  riches,  by 
what  means  soever  acquired:  but  I,  O  Sen- 
thesl  am  of  opinion,  that  no  possession  does 
more  become  and  adorn  a  man,  particularly  a 
prince,  than  that  of  virtue,  justice,  and  genero- 
sity ;  for  whoever  enjoys  these,  is  not  only  rich 
in  the  numerous  friends  he  has,  but  in  those 
who  desire  to  become  so :  if  he  is  in  prosperity, 
he  has  many  ready  to  rejoice  with  him ;  and,  if 
in  adversity,  to  relieve  him.  But  if  neither 
my  actions  nor  my  words  are  able  to  convince 
you  that  I  am  your  sincere  friend,  consider 
what  the  soldiers  said  ;  for  you  were  present 
and  heard  the  speeches  of  those  who  were  de- 
sirous to  asperse  me.  They  accused  me  to  the 
Lacedamonians,  that  I  was  more  devoted  lo 
your  interest  than  to  that  of  the  latter ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  objected  to  me  that  I  studied 
your  advantege  more  than  theirs:  they  also 
said  that  I  had  received  presents  ^  from  you. 


•  *E^»«'«y  it  ft»  %»t  Svifmix"*  ir»e»  ^-ev.  I  have  ren- 
dered iiff*  here  preaenta,  not  bribes,  which  would  have 
been  Inconalatent  with  what  he  aayt  anerwards,  though 
I  doubt  not  hat  every  English  reader  will  have 
the  aame  satisfaction  I  have  in  ol  servinf  that  neither 
f»«ev  In  Greek,  donum  in  Latin,  or  un  proatnt  in 
French,  have  the  force  of  our  word  bribe.  A  foreign- 
er,  who  does  not  know  ua,  may  any  that  our  man- 
ners have  coined  the  word,  but  we,  who  know  our* 
selves,  know  how  much  we  are  alcove  aacb  an  Imputa- 
tion. 
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Now,  do  you  think  tbey  aecmed  me  of  reoemng 
these  preeents,  because  they  disooTered  in  me 
•ny  indisposition  to  your  senrice,  or  beeanse  they 
obeenred  in  me  the  greatest  seal  to  promote  it  1 
I  am  indeed  of  opinion  that  all  men  ought  to 
•how  an  affection  to  those  ^  from  whom  they 
have  TOceiTod  presents.  Before  I  did  yon  any 
senrice,  you  gave  me  a  faTourable  Teception  by 
your  looks,  your  words,  and  your  hospitality, 
and  never  could  satisfy  yourself  with  making 
promises.  Now,  you  have  accomplished  what 
you  desired,  and  are  become  as  considerable  as 
I  could  make  you,  finding  me  thus  fallen  into 
disgrace  with  the  soldiers,  you  dare  neglect  me. 
But  I  am  confident,  time  will  inform  you  that 
yon  ought  to  pay  them  what  you  promised,  and 
also  that  you  yourself  will  not  suffer  those  who 
have  been  your  benefactors  to  load  you  with 
jeproaches.  I  have,  therefore,  only  this  fa- 
vour to  ask  of  you,  that  when  you  pay  it,  you 
will  study  to  leave  me  in  the  same  credit  with 
the  army  in  whicl^you  found  me." 

When  Seuthes  heard  this,  he  cursed  the  man 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  not  having 
been  paid  long  since  (every  one  concluding 
he  meant  Heraclides).  «  For  my  part,'*  says 
he,  <>  I  never  designed  to  deprive  them  of  it, 
and  will  pay  them  what  is  due."  Then  Xeno- 
phon  said  again,  «  Since  you  are  resolved  to 
pay  the  money,  I  desire  it  may  pass  through 
my  hands,  and  that  you  will  not  sufler  me  to 
be  in  a  different  eituation  vrith  the  army  now, 
from  what  I  was  in  when  we  came  to  you." 
Seuthes  answered,  «  You  shall  not  suffer  in  the 
opinion  of  the  soldiers  by  my  means ;  and  if 
yon  will  stay  with  only  one  thousand  heavy- 
armed  men,  I  will  give  you  not  only  the  places 
of  strength,  but  every  thing  else  I  promised.*' 
The  other  made  answer,  *<  That  is  not  possible, 
so  dismiss  us."  **  I  know,"  replies  Seuthes, 
«  you  will  find  it  safer  for  you  to  stay  with 
me,  than  to  depart."  Xenophon  answered, 
«  I  commend  your  care  of  me :  however  I  can- 
not possibly  stay,  but  wheresoever  I  am  in 
credit,  be  assured  that  you  shall  also  find  your 
advantage  in  it."  Upon  this  Seuthes  said,  «  I 
have  very  little  money  ;  no  more  than  one  ^  ta- 
lent, which  I  give  you  ;  but  I  have  six  hundred 
oxen,  four  thousand  sheep,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  slaves  ;  take  these  with  you,  toge- 
ther with  the  hostages  of  those  who  wronged 
you.**     Xenophon  replied  smiling,    •<  But  if 


t  TiKmwr»w.  Bee  acts  L  9ife  IW,  apcn  the  fint  book. 


these  are  not  sufficient  lo  raise  the  money  that 
is  due,  whose  talent  shall  I  say  I  have  1  Is  it 
not  more  advisable  for  me,  since  my  return  is 
attended  with  danger,  to  take  care  I  am  not 
stoned  1  Tou  heard  their  threats."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  they  staid  there. 

The  next  he  delivered  to  them  what  he  had 
promised ;   and   sent  persons  with    them    to 
drive  the  cattle.    In  the  meantime,  the  soldiers 
said  that  Xenophon  was  gone  to  Seuthes  with 
a  design  to  live  with  him,  and  to  receive  what 
the  other  had  promised  him  :  but,  when  they 
saw  him  returned,  they  were  rejoiced,  and  ran 
to  him.    As  soon  as  Xenophon    saw  Chai 
minus  and  Polynicus,  he  said,  «<  The  army  . 
obliged  to  you  for  these  things.    I  deliver  them 
to  you ;  do  ^  yon  sell  them,  and  distribute  the 
money  among  the  soldiers."     They,  having 
received  the  things,  and  appointed  persons  tq 
dispose  of  them,  sold  them  accordingly,  and 
incurred    great  censure.     Xenophon  had  no  i 
share  in  the  management,  but  openly  prepared   \ 
to  return  home ;  for  he  was  3  not  yet  banished    \ 
from  Athens.     But  his  ^  friends  in  the  army     I 
came  to  him,  and  begged  he  would  not  leave 
them  until  he  had  carried  away  the  army,  and 
delivered  it  to  Thimbron. 

Vm.    After  this  they  crossed  the  sea  to    ' 
'Lampsacus,  where   Enclides    the  Phliasian    I 

priest,  the    son  of  ^Cleagoras,  who  painted     \ 

I 

•  A««riaiA»froi.  AtA^oTi.  Bee  note  3,  page  3S0,upoii 
the  sixth  book. 

•  Ow   yot^wm  ^np*i   avrif   iir^iiro    *A9iryfri  jri^i   t^c 

f o9^9(.  Bee  tbe  aathor'S  1Mb  at  tbe  beftoainit  of  this 
trmMlatlon. 

•  'EiriTi|fii*i.      *Eiriri|fi«tc  f  iXtc*  i«ve«c   mmktui. 

Saldas.  I  have  ehosen  the  first  of  these  with  D'Alilan  • 
coart.  The  two  Lad  a  tramlators  have  preferred  the  last . 

•  £•'«  AmfA^niLiv,  Lampsaeus  was  a  aea-pori  town 
in  Asia  upon  tbe  Hellespont,  over  against  iEgos  Pota- 
moe ;  that  strait  Is  there  about  flAeen  stadia  orer,  that 
Is,  about  an  English  mile  and  a  half.  Lysander,  the 
Laeedcmonlan  general,  took  Lampsacns  Jutt  before  he 
defeated  the  Athenians  at  tbe  last  meattoned  place- 
See  the  Introd  action. 

Dr.  Potter,  the  late  worthy  primate  of  England,  In 
his  Arehaeoiogla  Orcca,  that  treasure  of  Greek  learning, 
says  Lyceum  was  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
IlissQs.and  received  Its  name  from  Apollo  AvxsaTU*; 
or  AvKiof,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Tlie  Greek  scho- 
liast apoo  Aristophanes  and  Suldas  says  it  was  a  place 
designed  for  military  exercises.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
get  any  light  concerning  the  painter  and  picture  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon,  but  nothing  Is  to  be  found  In  Pliny 
or  Pausanius  concerning  either,  though  several  consid- 
erable painters,  who  flourished  before  this  time,  arc 
mentioned  by  the  former,  as  Polygnotus  and  MIcon. 
who  painted  a  portico  at  Athena  called  the  Pvcile; 
aad  particalarly  Paovaos,  brother  to  PhMias  tbe  famous 
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the  dratiBs  in  tiie  Lyoeom,  mat  Xenophon, 
and  ailer  coDgratulating  him  apon  his  nfe 
retam,  asked  ikim  how  much  gold  he  had. 
The  other  awora  to  him  that  he  had  not 
mnney  enough  to  carry  him  home,  unlets  he 
sold  his  horw  and  hie  equipage.  However, 
Buclides  gave  no  credit  to  him  ;  but  after  the 
inhabitanta  of  Lampaacua  had  aent  him  pre- 
aenta  in  token  of  their  hoapitalitj,  and  Xeno- 
phon  waa  offiuring  aacrifice  to  Apollo  in  his 
praaenoe,  Euelides,  upon  yiewing  the  entrails 
of  the  Tictims,  said,  he  was  now  convinced  he 
had  no  money  :  «  But,"  added  he,  « I  find  if 
there  ahould  ever  be  a  prospect  of  any,  that 
there  will  be  some  obstacle,  and,  if  no  other, 
that  yon  will  be  an  obatade  to  yoursell"  Xe* 
nophon  owned  this ;  upon  which  Budides  said, 
*•  The  ^  Meilichian  Jupiter  is   an  obstacle  to 

statuary,  who  painted  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  the 
feoerala.  both  Greek*  and  Permane,  were  represented  as 
bif  aa  the  life,  which  I  take  to  be  the  *if  nilkatloo  of 
icMud  dnes$t  the  wordii  made  oae  of  by  Pliny  upon  that 
occa«iua,  aioce  Athemeus  calb  statoes  as  bif  as  the  life 
•iftovisi  iyrnKftarm^uid  Plato  layt  tUhvm  Iro^ir^ i|Tei)  in 
the  lame  aenae. 

a  'O  z*Ci(  i  M«ixix««c.  Tliere  ia  a  paaaage  in  Thnoy* 
didea,  where,  apeaking  of  Cylon'a  aelsing  the  eitadel  of 
Atbena,  he  meiitionB  the  Athenian  featival  celebrated 
without  the  walla  of  the  city  io  honour  of  the  Meilichian 
Japiter,  which  hecalla  AiartM,  Diasia,  at  which, he aaya, 
all  the  people  attended,  and  aacrificed  not  Tietimt,  hot 
cakea  made  in  the  ahape  of  animala,  "acoordinf  to  the  eua- 
tom  of  the  country,**  ovx  ltfit»  «xx*^6mmt«  liri%«fi<i{ 
fur  au  the  Greek  aehoUaat  explaina  the  word  ^iM»rm. 
The  reaaon  of  my  being  ao  parUcular  ia,  that  Xenophoo 
aaya  he  oflered  aacrifiee  to  the  aane  Jupiter,  and  burn- 
ed hoga  whole  to  him,  according  to  the  enatom  of  hia 
country,  Sfv»9Sv  iSuiro,  snJaSxasavni  xeifOusry  wmvft^ 
»iMi»-  Are  we  then  to  imagine,  that  either  Thncydl- 
daa  or  Xenophon  were  uninformed  of  the  enatom  of  their 
conntry  upon  ao  great  a  aofemoity?  I  ahonld  almoat 
be  tempted  to  think  the  hoga,  Xenophon  aaya  he  burned 
whole,  were  alw  cake*  made  in  the  shape  of  hogs.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  that  in  some  degree  fevours 
this  eunj«)cture ;  he  says,  the  Egyptians,  notwithatand* 
ing  their  known  arersira  to  bo|^  aacrificed  tham  one 
day  in  the  year  to  the  Moon  and  Bacehna,  when  they 
eat  their  flesh,  which  they  tasted  upon  no  other  day, 
and  that  the  poorer  eort  made  cakes  resembling  hogs, 
and,  roasting  them,  oflered  them  in  aacrMce:  oi  A  trivn- 

rtf  mirmw   vjr*  •r5ivi«if(  /Siov,  ff-TStrtva;   irKmr»9Tif  •(, 

SSI  i^rtv.vxvTif,  T»<tT»f  5vo»o'<. — ^But  what  affinity  is 
there  lietween  the  rcligiona  customs  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Athenians?  So  groat  an  affinity  that  we  find  in 
Diodoros  Biculus,  the  Egyptiaw  pretended  that  the 
Athenians  were  one  of  their  colonies,  and  bad  received 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  from  them,  which  they  aald 
Erichtheus,  an  Egyptian,  and  afterwards  king  of  Athens, 
carried  from  Egypt,  and  institntad  among  the  Athenians 
in  honour  of  Cores.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  met  with 
an  account,  in  any  Greek  author,  of  cakos  oflbred  by  tba 
Greeks  in  the  resemblance  of  hoga ;  but,  beaidea  the  au- 
thority of  the  Greek  aeMistt  upon  tjM  pawsji  alisadj 


you  ;*'  and  asked  him  whether  he  had,  at  any 
time,  offered  sacrifice  in  the  same  manner,  «  ss 
I,"  says  be, «'  used  to  sacrifice  for  you  at  Athens, 
and  offer  a  holocaust."  Xenophon  answered 
that  aince  he  had  been  from  home,  be  had  not 
sacrificed  to  that  god ;  the  other  advised  bim 
to  ofSdr  sacrifice  to  that  divinity,  assuring  him 
that  it  would  be  for  his  advantage.  The  next 
day,  Xenophon  going  to  ^  Ophrynion  offered 
sacrifice,  and  burned  hogs  whole,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  country ;  and  the  entrails 
were  &vourable.  The  same  day,  Biton  and 
Enelideo  arrived  with  money  for  the  army. 
These  contracted  an  intercourse  of  hospitality 
with  Xenophon,  and  hearing  he  had  sold  his 
horse  at  Lampsacus  for  fifty  daricks,  and  sua* 
pecting  he  had  sold  him  through  want,  because 
they  were  informed  he  was  fond  of  him,  they 
redeemed  the  horse,  and  restored  him  to  Xeno* 
phon,  refusing  to  accept  the  price  they  had 
paid  for  him. 

From  thence  they  marched  through  Troas, 
and  paaaing  over  Mount  Ida,  came  first  to 
3  Antandms :  then  continued  their  march  along 


mentioned  in  Thncydidaa,  where  ha  explaina  d-./Mra, 
riy»  a-i/t/tsTM  ii(  l^imv  ft9f9'^s  Tirvjr«/4iirs,  eakea  made 
in  the  ahape  of  animals  generally ;  I  say,  besides  that  pas- 
sage, we  find  in  Julius  Pollux  that  the  Greeks  oflered 
cakea  to  all  the  gods,  which  cakea  had  their  names  fyom 
their  diflbrent  ahapea,  aa  an  ox,  which  waa  a  cake  with 
homa,  and  waa  oflbred  to  Apollo,  and  IHana,  and  He- 
cate, and  the  Moon,     irtxsvei  i\  koivoi  w&rt  5io7c,  «<- 

KKnwt  it  Mvk  roa  rxkfimT^t,  Mrtrif  8  /Sov(*  irt/t/tm  ymf 
l«n>f,  tti^mrm  Ixo*  trtwnyfi*'*  wf^r^tfOfuvv  'Air«X.x«ri, 
Ml  *AfrtfnSt,  EMI  *Bs«rs,  a«i  ZaX^vq.  I  aball  condude 
thia  note  with  obaerving  that  Apollo,  when  taken  fW)m  the 
ann,  waa  the  aame,  among  the  Egyptians,  and,  after- 
warda,  among  the  Greeks,  with  Dionysius,  or  Bacchus, 
aa  Diodorna  SiealnB  provea  from  thia  rerae  of  Eumolpua, 

'ArrfO^dij  Aiivwrov  in  mmnvtrr*  irw^wtroy, 
And  from  another  in  Orpheus.  Now,  every  body  knows 
that  these  were  the  same  with  Osiris,  as  Diana,  Hecate, 
and  the  Moon  were  the  same  divinity  with  Ists;  so  that  the 
custom  mentioned  by  Julina  Polhix,  of  offering  cakea  in  the 
ahape  of  animala,  to  have  been  in  practice  among  the 
GfCMBka,  aeema  to  be  derived  ftom  that  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dofna  to  have  been  in  uae  among  the  Egyptians ;  especial- 
ly, ainoe  we  find  they  were  oflbred  to  the  aame  diviiutiea. 
D*AUanconrt  aeema  to  have  forgot  that  Jupiter  was  wor* 
ahipped  at  Athena  under  the  titleof  Meilichins ;  for  he  takes 
the  name  to  be  allegorical  to  the  mildness  of  Xenopbon's 
character,  who  did  not  mako  his  fortune  **poor  avoir  trop 
de  podeur,'*  as  he  aaya,  because  he  was  too  bashfbl. 

a  *o^f<,9t99.    A  town  of  Dardania,  near  which  stood 
the  grove  of  Rector  upon  a  conspicuous  place. 

sAi^Tij;  Tftimi^  nmi  virtf&ivrit  ri|v  *lipy,  tlf  'Avrmw. 

tf99  i  e  1 » »•«»  r « I .  The  misfortunes  of  Troy,  or  rathi^f 
the  fine  relations  of  them,  have  rendered  all  these  parts 
femona,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  saying  any  thing 
either  of  TVoaaor  mount  Ida:  Antandrua  waa  the  aaa- 
port  where  ManB  built  hia  fleet  to  preaerve  the  lemaias 
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Jhe  coast  of  tho  Lydiin  tea,  to  the  plain  of 
Thebea.  From  Uience  through  ^Atramyt- 
tium»  and  Certonicam,  by  Ateme  to  the  plain 
of  Caicua,  and  reached  Peiigamna,  a  city  of 
Myda.  Here  Xenophon  was  entertained  by 
Hellas,  the  wife  of  Gongylus  the  Eretrian, 
and  the  mother  of  Gorgion  and  Gongylus. 
She  informed  him  that  Asidates,  a  Persian, 
lay  encamped  in  the  plain,  adding,  that  with 
three  hundred  men,  he  might  surprise  him  in 
the  night,  and  take  him  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  aU  his  riches,  which  were  very 
considerable.  At  the  same  time,  she  sent  a 
person  who  was  her  cousin*geiman,  together 
with  Daphnagoras,  for  whom  she  had  a  parti- 
cular ▼aloe,  to  conduct  them  in  the  enterprise. 
Xenophon,  therefore,  while  these  were  with 
him,  offered  sacrifice ;  and  Agasias  the  Helean 
priest,  being  present,  said  the  victims  were  very 
favourable,  and  that  the  Persian  might  be 
taken  prisoner.  Accordingly,  after  supper,  he 
set  out,  taking  with  him  those  captains  who 
were  most  his  friends,  and  had  ever  been  faith- 
ful to  him,  that  he  might  procure  them  some 
advantage.  Others,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred, accompanied  him  whether  he  would  or 
no ;  but  the  captains  rode  on  before  them,  lest 
they  should  be  obliged  to  give  them  a  share  of 
the  booty,  which  they  looked  upon  as  their 
own. 

They  arrived  about  midnight,  when  they 
sufiered  the  slaves  that  lay  round  the  castle, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  effects, 
to  escape,  to  the  end  they  might  take  Asidates 
himself  with  his  riches ;  but  not  being  able  to 
take  the  place  by  assault,  (for  it  was  both  high 
and  large,  well  fortified  with  battlements,  and 
defended  by  a  good  number   of  brave  men,) 


of  bia  coantry :  bat  one  tblng  must  not  be  fbrgot ;  above 
Antandriu  was  a  moantain,  called  Alexandria.  fh>in 
Parte,  where  they  say  he  paeeed  judgment  upon  the  three 
contending  goddeseea.  The  town  that  gave  name  to 
the  plain  of  Thebe,  waa  caUed  by  the  same  name,  and 
belonged  to  Eetion,  the  father  to  Andromacbet 

In  the  taking  of  tbie  town  Chryaeis  waa  taken  prisoner, 
and  given  to  Agamemnon ;  the  reatoring  of  whom, 
with  the  difficQltiea  that  attended  It,  and  tbeconae- 
qaencea  that  flowed  from  it,  are  the  aubject  of  the  Iliad. 

Mu«-i»(.  The  first  of  theae  te  a  aea-port  that  gires  lis 
name  to  the  bay,  the  other  two  are  towns  in,  or  near 
the  road  from  the  first  to  the  plain  that  te  watered  by 
the  river  Calcaa.  Pergamua  waa  the  residence  of  the 
Attalic  kings,  the  laat  of  whom  left  it  with  bis  kingdom 
by  wUl  10  the  Roman  people. 


they  endeavoured  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
which  was  eight  bricks  thick.  However,  by 
break  of  day  the  breach  was  made ;  which  was 
no  sooner  effected,  than  one  of  those  who  were 
within,  ran  the  foremost  man  through  the  thigh, 
with  a  'large  spit  After  that,  they  sent  such 
a  shower  of  arrows,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe 
to  approach  the  wall.  In  the  meantime,  their 
criea,  and  the  signals  they  made  by  lighting 
fires,  drew  ItabeUus,.with  his  forces,  to  their 
assistanoe.  There  came  also  from  Comania, 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  heavy-armed  meOy 
together  with  some  Hyrcanian  horse,  who  ware 
in  the  king's  pay,  being  about  eighty  in  num- 
ber, and  eight  hundred  targeteers;  besides 
others  from  Parthenium,  ApoUonia,  and  the 
neigbouring  placea,  and  also  horse. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  Greeks  to  consider 
how  to  make  their  retreat  To  effect  this, 
they  took  all  the  oxen  and  sheep  that  were 
there,  and  then  forming  themselves  into  a  hol- 
low square,  and  placing  them  with  the  slaves 
in  the  middle,  they  marched  away.  They  were 
now  no  longer  solicitous  for  their  booty,  but 
only  lest  by  leaving  it  behind,  their  retreat 
might  seem  a  flight,  which  would  have  in- 
creased both  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  dejection  of  their  own  men.  Whereas, 
while  they  made  their  retreat  in  this  disposition, 
they  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  booty. 
In  the  meantime  Gongylus,  seeing  the  number 
of  the  Greeks  was  small,  and  that  of  the  enemy, 
who  hung  upon  their  rear,  ve^  considerable, 
came  out  himself  against  his  mother's  wilt,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  forces,  being  desirous  to 
have  a  share  in  the  action.  ^Procles,  also, 
who  was  descended  from  Damaratus,  came  to 
their  assistance  from  Elisame,  ^  and  Teuth- 
rania.  Now  as  Xenophon's  men  suffered  very 
much  from  the  enemy's  arrows  and  slings,  while 
they  marched  in  a  ring,  in  order  to  cover  them- 
selves from  the  arrows  with  their  shields,  it 
was  with  great  difiiculty  they  passed  the  river 
Gaicus,  near  half  their  number  being  wounded. 
Here  Agasias  of  Stymphalus,  one  of  the  con- 
tains, was  wounded,  having   the  whole   time 


*Bovw9fp  oBtKtra.^,  Bswirefov;  ij3iA.evf,  ^i^iiX.»v{  iBi. 

Xirnouf .    Phavorlnua.    In  thia  aense  Euripides  takea  it 
in  hte  Cyclops,  where  Ulyases  tails  him, 

Ovx  M/t^i  /Beuire^otr*  <r«xd-ivT»$  /hiX.ii 

'»  n^>Kxiif  ■     ■■    ••   i  jiwi  Aa/Hnf MTOtf.    Bee  note  1, 
page  i99,iipon  the  second  book. 

4   IltifCivtov—  A.wKK4vtm-^  KKtrAfti — Ti»ffa*ia..>. 

These  fonr  towns  are  also  placed  by  Pliny  In  Mysla. 
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feciglit  with  great  braveiy.  At  last  they  ar- 
rived  safe  with  about  two  hundred  alavea,  and 
cattle  enough  for  mcrifice. 

The  next  daj  Xenophon  offered  sacrifice, 
and  in  the  night  led  out  the  whole  army  with  a 
design  to  march  as  far  as  possible  into  Lydia, 
to  the  intent  that  the  Persian  seeing  him  no 
longer  in  his  neighbourhood,  might  be  free 
from  fear  and  unguarded.  But  Asidates  hear- 
ing that  Xenophon  had  again  offered  sacrifice 
concerning  a  second  expedition  against  him, 
and  that  he  would  return  with  the  whole  army, 
quitted  the  castle,  and  encamped  in  some  villa- 
ges reaching  to  the  walls  of  Parthenium.  Here 
Xenophon*s  men  met  with  him,  and  took  him, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  his  horse8,'and  all 
his  riches;  and  this  was  the  success  promised 
in  the  former  1  sacrifice.  After  that  they  re- 
tamed  to  Pergamus.  Here  Xenophon  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  Jupiter  Meilichius ;  for 
the  Laoedamonians,  the  captains,  the  rest  of 
the  generals,  and  the  soldiers,  all  conspired  to 
'  select  for  him  not  only  horses,  but  yokes  of 


I  T«  ve«Tfe«  Iff  A.  I  Imsgfoe  wUh  Batchlnson,  that 
Xenophon  means  the  saerfflce  he  sajn  he  offered  la  the 
presence  of  Agatias  of  Ells,  to  distinguish  it  Arom  that 
which  he  oilhrsd  the  day  after  their  unsncceiifal  expe- 
dition. 

•  *  Urn  i^aif  ir»  Kmffimvuv.  It  was  an  early  eastern 
am«(nr  the  ancients  to  select  the  nMsc  ralnaMe  part  of 
the  booty  for  their  generals,  which  makes  the  following 
reproach  from  Thenrites  to  Agamemnon  very  impertl- 
sent,  and  consequently  rery  agreeable  to  the  character 
of  the  man  who  makes  it : 

ItKilmt  To<  %«ilLsov  uKtrtmi^  w9KKml  i\  yvvrnTuii 
EItU  hi  *Ktrtiff  i|»if«r*i,  Kf  t»*  'Axmmi 
Ilf •Tirr^  f t^e^fv,  •«t'  mv  irr*Xif5f ev  »Km/u9. 

fThere  j(««eir*i  Is  thus  very  properly  explained  by  the 
Greek scholiaat,«2  hmti^  ri^i)v  ^tf t/civsi  Airk  ta»  aix/*"- 
Xmrmw.  Virgil  has  presenred  this  custom,  snd  translat- 
ed iimtfiiw  in  the  nfaith  book,  where  he  makes  Ascani- 
as  premiss  Nisos  the  war-horse,  the  ahield,  and  helmet 
of  Turnns,  at  his  return  from  the  enterprise  he  and 
Enryalus  had  undertaken, 

"  Vidliti  qnoTnraueqwsqnibns  ibat  in  armit 

Anreofl  1  ipmim  illam»  elypenm  cristaaqne  mbentas 

bcipiam  nrti,  jam  nmie  toa  pr»mta  NIm.*' 

In  the  eighth  book,yirgil  ealla  the  horse,  which  was  re- 

serred  for  iBnessIs  own  riding,  when  he  went  to  the 

30 


oxen,  and  other  things :  so  that  he  had  it  now 
in  his  own  power  oTon  to  oblige  a  friend. 

After  this,  Thimbron  arrived,  and  taking 
the  command  of  the  army,  joined  it  to  the  reel 
of  the  Greek  forces,  and  made  war  upon  Tis« 
saphemes  and  Phamabazus. 

The  following  persons  were  the  king's  goT- 
emors  of  the  countries,  through  which  we 
marched ;  of  Lydia,  Artimas ;  of  Phrygia,  Ar- 
tacamas ;  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  Mith- 
ridates;  of  Cilida,  Syennesis;  of  Phcenicia 
and  Arabia,  Demis;  of  Syria  and  Assyria, 
Belesis ;  of  Babylon,  Roparas ;  of  Media,  Ar- 
bacas ;  of  the  Phasians  and  Hesperiuns,  Teri- 
bazus  ;  (the  Carduchians,  the  Chalybians,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Macrons,  the  Colchians,  the 
MosynoBcians,  the  Coetans,  and  Tibarenians 
being  free  nations)  of  Paphlagonia,  Corylas ; 
of  the  Bithynians,  Phamabazus ;  and  of  the 
European  Thracians,  Seuthes. 

The  whole  of  the  way,  both  of  the  Expedi- 
tion and  Retreat,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  days'  march,  of  3  eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  parasangs,  and  of  thirty-four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  stadia ;  and  the  time  employ- 
ed, in  both,  of  a  year  and  three  months. 

Tuscans  to  Implore  their  assitance,  MwortMi,  wlilch  Is 
a  Ihoral  translation  of  iimt^ir^s. 

/ivftM  riTf«HirxiX*«,   iimntrtm    trtwrnuotrm   w$vt$,      I 

have  Ibllowsd  Hotchinson'i  correction,  who,  very 
properly,  I  think,  instead  of  ^••wtvin,  reads  I^mmvim, 
and  takes  away  the  word  varra.  Concerning  thess 
aieasures  of  length,  see  note  7,  page  170,  upon  the  first 
book.  To  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  these  parasangs 
or  rtadia  being  reduced  to  English  miles,  amount  to  no 
more  than  3305  miles  and  a  half,  and  not  to  4331,  as 
Hutchinson  has  computed  It,  who,  I  find,  reckons  eight 
stadia  to  an  English  mile:  eight  stadia,  indeed,  make 
a  #iixiov  or  Greek  mile,  but  do  not,  by  a  great  deal, 
amount  to  an  English  mile :  since  an  English  mile,  ac- 
cording to  Arbuthttot,  contains  10S6  geometrical  paces, 
and  a  Greek  mile  only  806 :  so  that  an  English  mile  Is 
to  s  Greek  mile  as  1056  to  806.  4331  Greek  miles  being, 
therefore,  contained  in  34.650  stadia,  if  we  say  1056: 
806 : :  4331 :  the  proportional  number  wUI  be  3305,  with 
a  fraction  of  668,  so  that  3305,  and  one  half  will  be,  to  a 
trifle,  the  number  of  English  miles  contained  in  the 
34,650  Stadia  mentioned  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  the 
anovat  both  of  the  expedition  and  retreat. 
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PREFACE. 


Thk  tnoulator  of  this  valuable  piece  of  Xenophon  looks  upon  himself  as  now  discharg- 
ing a  debt  to  the  pablic.    The  &yonrable  reception  of  his  translation  of  Thucydides  was 
urged,  and,  with  gratitade  be  it  spoken,  was  nrged  by  the  late  Earl  Granville,  as  an  obli- 
gation  npon  him  to  copy  in  the  English  langnage  what  Xenophon  had  written  originally 
in  Greek  in  regard  to  the  Peloponnesiun  war ;  namely,  the  continuation  of  it  till  the  naval 
po'wer  of  the  Athenians  was  demolished,  and  the  city  of  Athens  surrendered  to  her  foes. 
This  is  properly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    But,  as  the  state  of  Lacedtemon, 
elated  with  the  consequential  enlargement  of  her  power,  exerted  it  in  too  haughty  and 
imperious  a  manner,  the  resentment  of  other  states  was  raised,  and  a  war  ensued,  in 
vrhich  Sparta  was  well  nigh  mined,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  transferred  to  Thebes/ 
The  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Thebans,  by  losing  Epaminondas,  lost  their  all, 
closed  this  eager  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  left  its  several  states  a  commodi- 
ous prey  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  soon  alter  began  to  act.    In  this  piece  of  Xenophon, 
the  history  of  Greece  is  continued  from  the  time  Thucydides  breaks  off,  down  to  that 
famous  battle,  including  the  space  of  near  fifty  years. 

Never  had  historian  who  left  his  work  imperfect  so  illustrious  a  continuator  as  Thucy- 
dides found  in  Xenophon.  They  were  both  of  them  men  of  excellent  sense.  They  both 
lived  in  the  times,  and  had  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts,  they  describe.  They  were 
both  Athenians,  had  been  generals,  and  were  both  in  exile  when  they  wrote  their  histo- 
ries. But  a  man  more  accomplished  in  all  respects  than  Xenophon  will  not  easily  be 
found.  He  was  the  greatest  hero,  and  at  the  same  time  the  genteelest  writer  of  his  age. 
Instructed  and  formed  by  Socrates,  he  exemplified  his  useful  philosophy  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  his  life.  And  it  will  be  hard  to  decide,  which  are  most  excellent  in  their 
kind,  his  historical  or  his  philosophical  writings.  The  style  of  both  hath  that  sweetness, 
that  ease,  that  perspicuity,  and  that  simplicity,  which  remain  envied  and  unequalled,  and 
must  give  all  his  translators  no  small  anxiety  about  their  own  success.  He  especially 
has  abundant  reason  to  be  alarmed,  who  after  being  so  long  employed  in  copying  a 
different  style  in  Thucydides,  has  attempted  the  manner  of  Xenophon.  He  is  sensible 
of  the  daringness  of  such  an  attempt,  has  no  small  terrors  about  its  success,  and  puts  his 
whole  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  late  Earl  Granville,  who  had  perused  some  parts 
of  it  in  manuscript,  and  honoured  the  translator  with  his  conmiands  to  complete  and 
publish  the  work. 

As  the  Greek  text  is  sometimes  fiiulty,  the  translator  hath  made  no  scruple  to  adopt 
the  marginal  reading  of  the  best  editions,  if  it  fixed  or  cleared  the  sense  to  an  English 
reader.  He  hath  also  ventured  to  translate  some  passages  according  to  the  conjectural 
but  sagacious  emendations  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  residentiary  of  St  Paul's. 

80  •  8  U  853 
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The  translator,  in  the  life  of  Thncydides,  hath  said,  ''There  is  a  chasm  between  the 
time  the  history  of  Thucydides  breaketli  off,  and  the  Grecian  history  of  Xenophon  begin- 
neth."— He  said  it  upon  the  aatliority  of  Archbishop  Usher,  but  hath  seen  abundant 
reason  since  to  be  diffident  of  thp  fact.    The  Jnnakt  XenophonUi  of  the  learned  Dodwell 
seem  to  prove  from  variety  of  argruments  a  close  connexion  between  them. 
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The  war  earrled  on  vigorously  ai  auk  l>6;<teeii  toe  Atheniani  and  the  LaefdAmoniaiia— tne  baUle  of  Cyzicaa, 
In  which  the  latter  are  defeated,  and  Mindams  tbeir  admiral  is  alain—nerniocratea  turn«id  out  of  hia  com 
mand  by  the  Syracuaana,  and  bauiahed— Alclbladea  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  but  soon  afler  disgraced  again 
and  ruined^Ly Bander  aent  by  the  Laeedvmoiilans  to  cominand  at  sea ;  and  next  year  ancceeded  by  Calicra- 
tidaa— The  sea-fight  of  Arginuse  ;  and  the  prosecution  at  Athens  against  their  victorious  commanders. 
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1.  Not  many  days  after  this,  Thymocbares  ar- 
'nv^  from  Athens  with  a  few  ships ;  and  im- 
mediately the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians 
had  another  engagement  at  sea ;  but  the  Lace- 
demonians, commanded  by  Hegesandridas,  got 
the  victory. 

Soon  aAer,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  Dorie- 
U8  the  son  of  Diagoras  stands  into  the  Helles- 
pont, at  daylight,  with  fourteen  ships  from 
Rhodes.  The  sentinel  of  the  Athenians,  having 
a  sight  of  him,  made  proper  signals  to  the  com- 
manders. They  pnt  ont  against  him  with 
twenty  ships ;  and  Dbrieus,  flying  before  them, 
ran  his  ships  on  shore,  as  he  was  clearing  it, 
on  the  cape  of  Rbeteam.  But,  the  enemy 
coming  up  close  to  them,  they  defended  them- 
selves both  from  their  ships,  and  the  shore,  till 
at  length  the  Athenians  stood  away  to  their 
naval  station  at  Madytus,  after  a  ftnitless  at- 
tack. Mindams,  who  saw  this  attack,  as  he 
seas  then  at  Ilium  sacrificing  to  Minerva,  has- 
tened down  to  the  sea  to  help  his  friends;  and, 
after  layiii<^  his  %*es8e!8  nfloat,  he  sailed  up*  to 
fetch  off  the  ships  under  Dorieus.  Upon  this 
the  Athenians,  putting  out  again,  engaged  him 
on  the  coast  near  Abydus,  and  fought  from 
morning  till  night.  One  while  they  had  the 
better  of  it,  another  while  they  had  the  worse, 
till  Alcibiades  joins  thenr  with  eighteen  sail. 
Then  began  the  flight  of  the  Peloponnesians 
to  Abydus.  But  Phamabazus  marched  down 
to  their  relief;  and,  advancing  on  horseback 
into  the  sea  as  far  as  possibly  he  could,  he 
exerted  himself  in  their  defence,  and  cncour- 


1  Tbo  Grook  text  is  va-iirxii.bat  the  word  rsqnirad  bj 
the  fenae  b  tTiwKn,    Dr.  Tsjior. 


aged  his  troops  both  horse  and  foot  to  do  their 
best.  The  Peloponnesians,  closing  their  ships 
firm  together  with  their  heads  towards  the 
enemy,  continued  the  fight  on  the  very  beach. 
At  length  the  Athenians,  carrying  off  with 
them  thirty  empty  ships  of  the  enemy  and  all 
their  own  that  were  disabled,  sailed  away  to 
Sestus.  From  thence,  all  their  ships  except- 
ing forty,  went  out  of  the  Hellespont  on  dif- 
ferent cruises  to  fetch  in  contributions.  And 
Thrasylus,  one  of  the  commanders,  set  sail 
for  Athens,  to  notify  the  late  success,  and  to 
beg  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  ships. 

After  these  transactions,  Tissaphemes  came 
to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  arrested  Alcibia- 
des, who  came  in  a  single  ship  to  visit  him, 
and  to  offer  him  the  presents  of  hospitality  and 
friendship.  He  then  sent  him  prisoner  to  8ar- 
dis ;  alleging  express  orders  from  the  king  to 
make  war  upon  the  Athenians.  Tet,  thirty 
days  after,  Alcibiades,  and  Mantitheus  too, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  Caria,  having 
provided  themselves  with  horses,  escaped  by 
night  from  8ardis  to  Clazomene.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Athenians  at  Sestus,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Mindams  was  coming 
against  thom  with  sixty  ships,  fled  away  by 
night  to  Cardia.  And  here  Alcibiades  joined 
them  with  five  ships  and  a  row-boat  from 
Clazomene.  But  receiving  advice  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  sailed  from 
Abydus  to  Cyzicus  he  went  himself  to  Sestus 
by  land,  and  ordered  the  ships  round  to  the 
same  place.  When  the  ships  were  arrived  at 
Sestus,  and  he  was  fully  bent  on  going  out  to 
sea  and  engaging,  Theramenes  joins  him  with 
twenty  ships  fkom  Macedonia,  and  Thrasybu- 
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\xm  tt  the  lame  time  with  twenty  more  from 
Thasui,  having  both  of  them  collected  contri- 
hatione.  Alcibiades,  leaving  oiden  with  them 
to  follow,  after  they  had  taken  out  the  great 
masts  of  their  vessels,  sailed  himself  to  Pa- 
rium.  And  when  the  whole  fleet  was  assem- 
bled at  Pariam,  to  the  number  eighty-siz 
ships,  the  night  following  they  went  to  sea,  and 
next  day  aboat  the  hour  of  repast  they  reach 
Proconnesos.  Here  they  were  informed  that 
•<  Mindarus  is  at  Cysicos,  and  Phamabazus  too 
with  the  land  force.''  This  day  therefore  they 
continued  at  Proconnesus.  But  the  day  follow- 
ing Akibiades  called  an  aMembly,  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  en* 
gaging  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  engaging  them 
too  at  land,  and  also  of  attacking  their  towns  : 
«  For  we,"  says  he,  <«  are  in  want  of  money, 
whilst  our  enemies  are  plentifully  supplied  by 
the  king."  But  the  day  before,  when  they  came 
to  this  station,  he  had  drawn  round  about  his 
own  vessel  the  whole  force,  both  the  great  and 
the  smaller  ships,  that  no  one  might  be  able  to 
inform  the  enemy  exactly  of  their  number; 
and  made  public  proclamation,  that  «  whoever 
should  be  caught  attempting  to  cross  over  the 
sea  should  be  punished  with  death."  And 
now,  after  holding  the  assembly,  and  making  all 
needful  preparations  for  an  engagement,  he  set 

sail  for  Cyzicus  in  a  heavy  rain.    And  when 

he  was  near  it,  the  weather  clearing  up  and  the 
sun  breaking  out,  he  had  a  view  of  the  ships 
of  Mindarus,  to  the  amount  of  sixty,  exercising 
themselves  at  a  distance  from  the  harbour,  and 
£urly  intercepted  by  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Peloponnesians,  seeing  the  ships  of  Alci- 
biades  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  usual, 
and  close  in  with  the  harbour,  fled  away  to  the 
shore ;  and  there,  haviog  ranged  into  regular 
order,  they  received  the  enemy's  attack.  But 
Aldbiades,  after  stretching  to  a  distance  with 
twenty  of  the  ships,  landed  with  his  men. 
Mindarus  seeing  this,  landed  also,  and  engag- 
ing was  killed  on  shore ;  but  all  his  men  were 

^.^  at  once  in  flight.  The  Athenians  returned  to 
Proconnesus,  carrying  away  with  them  all  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  excepting  three  of  the  6y- 
racusans/Tor  these  were  burnt  by  the  Syracusans 
themselves.  Next  day  the  Athenians  returned 
from  thence  to  Cyzicus.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyzicus,  as  the  Peloponnesians  and  Phama- 

^•**^azus  had  abandoned  the  place,  received  the 
Athenians.  But  Alcibiades,  after  continuing 
with  them  twenty  days,  and  exacting  a  large 


sum  of  money  from  the  Cyzieenes,  though  do- 
ing no  other  harm  in  any  shape  to  the  city,  sail- 
ed back  to  Proconnesus.  From  thence  he 
sailed  to  Perinthus  and  Belymbria;  and  the 
Perinthians  received  his  forces  into  their  city  ; 
whereas  the  Selymbrians  received  them  not, 
but  gave  him  a  sum  of  money.  Going  from 
thence  to  Chrysopolis  of  Chalcedonia,  they 
fortified  the  place,  and  appointed  it  to  be  the 
station  for  collecting  tenths :  and  here  a  tenth 
was  levied  on  all  vessels  from  Pontus.  LeaT- 
ing  therefore  thirty  ships  for  the  guard  of  Chry- 
sopolis, and  two  of  the  commanders.  Therm- 
menes  and  Eubulus,  to  take  careof  itspreeerva- 
tion,  to  oblige  the  ships  to  pay  the  duty,  and 
to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  to  annoy  the 
enemy^  the  rest  of  the  commanders  departed  to 
the  Hellespont. 

The  letter  sent  to  Lacedemon  from  Hif^po- 
crates,  lieutensnt  to  Mindarus,  was  intercepted 
and  carried  to  Athens.  The  contents  were 
these— '<  Success  is  at  an  end.  Mindarus  ia 
killed.  The  men  are  starving.  We  know  not 
what  to  do." 

But  Phamabazus  was  animating  all  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians and  Syracusans ;  exhorting  them, 
**  not  to  despond,  so  long  as  themselves  were 
safe,  for  the  loss  of  a  parcel  of  timber,  since 
enough  might  be  again  had  in  the  dominions  of 
his  master ;"  and  then  he  gave  to  every  man  a 
suit  of  apparel  and  two  months'  pay.  He  also 
distributed  proper  arms  to  the  msriners,  and 
stationed  them  as  guards  of  his  own  maritime 
provinces.  He  then  summoned  the  generals  of 
the  difierent  states  and  the  captains  of  ships  to 
assemble,  whom  he  ordered  to  rebuild  at  An- 
tandros  as  many  vessels  as  they  had  severally 
lost,  furnishing  them  with  money,  and  directing  , 
them  to  fetch  the  necessary  timber  from  Mou(^t 
Ida.  Yet,  amidst  the  hurry  of  rebuilding  the 
fleet,  the  Syracusans  assisted  the  Antandrians 
in  finishing  a  part  of  their  waUs,  and  of  all  the 
people  now  within  that  garrison,  were  the  most 
obliging  to  them.  Upon  this  account  the 
Syracusans  are  honoured  with  the  solemn  ac- 
knowledgment of  being  benefactors  to  Autan- 
dros,  and  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  But 
Phamabazus,  after  putting  afiairs  in  this  new 
train,  departed  in  dl  haste  to  the  relief  of 
Chalcedon. 

Just  at  this  time  it  was  notified  to  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Syracusans,  that « they  are  sentenc- 
ed to  exile  by  the  people  of  Syracuse."  Call- 
ing therefore  all  their  men  together,  Hermo^ 
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ermtas  flpecking  in  the  ntme  of  the  net,  they  de- 
I^ored  their  «*  wretched  fortune  in  being  thus 
iniqtutouely  doomed  to  exile  in  their  absence,^ 
quite  contrary  to  the  laws."    They  adrised 
tlie  men  « to  adhere  to  the  same  spirited  be- 
havioar  they  had  hitherto  shown,  and  with  fidel- 
ity and  bravery  to  execute  all  the  orders  of  their 
ooantry.'*    And ,  then  they  ordered  them  «  to 
go  and  elect  a  set  of  generals,  till  the  persons 
appointed  to  take  the  command  should  arrive 
from  Syracuse.*'     The  whole  assembly  called 
aloud  upon  them  to  continue  in  the  command ; 
ajid  the  captains  of  ships,  the  land-soldiers,  and 
the  pilots,  were  loudest  in  their  shouts.    They 
leplied,  that  **  generals  ought  not  to  mutiny 
against  the  orders  of  their  country.    But,  in 
case  any  criminal  accusations  were  laid  to  their 
charge,  it  was  but  justice  to  expect  a  true  ac- 
count from  them,  who  would  be  still  keeping 
in  remembrance — ^how  many  victories  at  sea 
you  have  gained  under  our  direction  without  the 
concurrence  of  others ;  how  many  ships  you 
have  taken ;  and  how  oilen  with  the  rest  of  the 
confederates  you  have  been  saved  from  defeats ; 
distinguished  above  all  by  having  the  post  of 
honour  both  at  land  and  sea,  while  we  prudent- 
ly issue  and  you  gallantly  executed  our  orders." 
Not  one  amongst  them  having  any  thing  to  ob- 
ject, and  all  persisting  in  the  former  demand, 
they  continued  with  them  till  their  successora 
anived  from  Syracuse,  Demarchus  the  son  of 
Pidocus,  and  Myscon  the  son  of  Menecrates, 
and  Potamis  the  son  of  Gnosias.    Most  of  the 
captains  of  ships  promised  them  with  an  oath, 
that  on  their  return  to  Syracuse  they  would 
endeavour  their  restoration ;  and  then  dismiss- 
ed them  to  go  where  themselves  thought  pro- 
per ;  loading  them  all  with  abundant  commen- 
dations :  but  such  as  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  Hermocrates  most  highly  regretted   the 
loos  of  so  vigilant,  so  humane,  and  so  affable  a 
,  commander :  for  it  had  been  his  daily  custom 
to  invite,  both  morning  and  evening,  to  his  own 
tent,  such  of  the  captains  of  ships  and  pilots 
and  land-floldiera  as  he  knew  to  be  men   of 
merit,  and  to  communicate  to  them  whatever 
he  intended  either  to  say  or  to  do,  begging 
them  to  &vour  him  with  their  sentiments  of 
things,  sometimes  without  premeditation,  and 
sometimes  with  a  more  deliberate  answer.    By 
this  means  Hermocrates  was  heard  with  the 


>  Fbr  *Jnr*vTit  ill  the  orifinal  I  read  *mw9ms^  by  the 
adfioecfDr.Tt^lor. 


highest  deference  in  all  councils  of  war :  his 
expression  and  his  matter  were  ever  judged 
the  best.  But  having  ailerwards  preferred  at 
Lacedsmon  an  accusation  against  Tissapher- 
nes,  which  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Astyochus,  and  had  a  great  air  of  truth,  he 
went  to  Pharnabazus,  and  before  he  could  ask 
it  received  a  subsidy  from  him,  which  enabled 
him  to  provide  himself  both  with  men  and  ships 
for  his  return  to  Syracuse.  But  now  the  sno 
cessors  of  the  Syrecusan  commanden  were  ar^ 
rived  at  Miletus,  and  received  the  ships  and 
troops. 

About  the  same  time  a  sedition  broke  out 
in  Thassus,  which  ended  in  the  ejection  of  the 
party  attached  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of 
Eteonicus  the  Lacedsmonian  commandant 
Pasippidas  the  Lacedsmonian,  who  was  accus- 
ed, in  concert  with  Tissaphemes,  of  being  the 
author  of  such  nuscarriages,  was  declared  an 
exile  from  Sparta ;  and  Cratesippidas  was  des- 
patched to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  which 
the  other  had  assembled  from  the  confederates ; 
and  he  received  it  at  Chios. 

About  this  time  also,  while  Thrasylus  was 
at  Athens,  Agis,  making  a  grand  forage  from 
Decelea,  marched  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
Athens.  But  Thrasylus,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Athenians  and  of  all  persons 
then  residing  in  the  city,  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle  near  the  Lyceum,  determined  to  fight  in 
case  the  enemy  approached.  Agis  perceiving 
this,  immediately  retired,  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
men  in  the  extremity  of  his  rear,  who  were  kill- 
ed by  the  lightrarmed  Athenians.  For  this  piece 
of  conduct  the  Athenians  became  more  and 
more  disposed  to  grant  to  Thrasylus  the  rein- 
forcements he  came  for ;  and  decreed  him  in 
form  a  thousand  heavy-armed  from  the  public 
roll,  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  fifty  ships.  But 
Agis,  seeing  from  Deceica  that  numerous 
vessels  laden  with  corn  were  running  into  the 
PineuB,  declared  it  "  to  be  of  no  avail  for  his 
army  to  block  up  the  Athenians  so  long  by 
land,  unless  some  stop  could  be  put  to  the  im- 
portation of  com  by  sea ;  and  that  it  was  most 
advisable  to  send  Clearchus  the  son  of  Hamphias 
who  was  public  host  of  the  B^'iantines,  to 
GhalcedQU  and  Byzantium.'*  This  being  ap- 
proved, and  fifteen  ships,  though  transports 
rather  than  ships  of  war,  being  manned  out  by 
the  Megarians  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates, 
Clearchus  departed.  Three  indeed  of  these  his 
ships  are  destroyed  in  the  Hellespont  by  nine 
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■hips  of  the  Athenians,  stationed  there  to  awe 

the  enemy's  navigation :  the  rest  of  them  fled 

to  8estas:  and  from  thence  got  safe  to  By- 

zantiam. 

,    r^  And   now   the   year  ended,  in   which  the 

\  /         f  ^^^"'Carthaginians  commanded  by  Hannibal,  having 

/      ^^,^         invaded  Sicily  with  an  army  of  a  handred  thoo- 

«^"^     J  sand   men,   take  in  three   months*  time  two 

Grecian  cities,  Selinus  and  Himera. 

II.  The  year  after  (when,  the  ninety-third 
•  'Olympiad  was  solemnized,  in  which  Evagoras 

I  /  the  Elean  conquered  in  the  chariot-race,  and 

'  Eubotasthe  Cyrenian  in  the  foot-race,  Euarchip- 
pides  presiding  in  the  college  of  Ephori  at  Sparta, 
and  Euctemon  being  Archon  at  Athens)  the 
Athenians  fortified  Thoricos.  Now  Thrssylns 
taking  the  command  of  the  ships  decreed  him, 
and  having  provided  five  thousand  seamen  with 
proper  arms  to  act  as  targcteers,  in  the  begin- 
ning oi  summer  sailed  out  to  Samos.  Having 
staid  there  three  days,  he  stood  over  to  Pygela, 
where  he  laid  the  adjacent  country  waste,  and 
made  an  assault  on  the  city.  Bot  a  body  of 
troops,  marching  out  of  Miletus  to  aid  the 
Pygeleans,  put  to  flight  the  light-armed  Athe- 
'  nians  who  were  dispersed  aboot  the  country. 
Yet  the  targeteers  and  two  companies  of 
heavy-armed,  coming  up  to  the  relief  of  the 
light-armed,  put  almost  the  whole  body  from 
Miletus  to  the  sword.  They  also  took  about 
two  hundred  shields,  and  erected  a  trophy. 
Nezt  day  they  sailed  to  Notium;  and,  after 
making  all  needful  preparations,  marehed  from 
thence  ^to  Colophon.  The  Colophonians  readi- 
ly came  over  to  them.  The  night  after  they 
made  an  incunion  into  Lydia  as  the  harvest 
was  ripe,  where  they  burnt  many  villages,  and 
took  a  vast  booty  in  money  and  slaves  and 
other  articles.  But  Stages  the  Persian,  who 
was  now  in  this  province,  when  the  Athenians 
were  straggled  from  their  camp  to  pick  up  pri- 
vate plunder,  fell  in  amongst  them  with  a  party 
of  horse.  He  took  hut  one  Athenian  prisoner, 
though  he  killed  seven.  After  this,  Thrasylus 
led  off  his  army  to  the  sca-coant,  as  resolved  to 
sail  to  Ephesus.  But  Tissaphernes,  perceiv- 
ing his  intent,  collected  together  a  numerous 
army,  and  sent  his  horsemen  round  the  country 
to  summon  every  body  into  Ephesus  to  the  aid 
of  Diana.  It  was  the  seventeenth  day  after  his 
incursion  into  Lydia  tlmt  Thrasylus  arrived  be- 
fore Ephc?iiR.  He  disembarked  his  heavy- 
armed  at  Corcssus ;  but  his  horse  and  targe- 
teers and  land  soldiers,  and  all  the  rest  of  hia 


force,  at  the  marsh  on  the  other  nde  of  the' 
city ;  and  thus  at  break  of  day  he  approached 
with  two  difierent  bodies.  The  whole  force  of 
Ephesus  marehed  out  in  its  defence ;  the  con- 
federates too,  whom  Tissaphernes  had  brought 
up;  the  Syracusans  also,  as  well  from  the 
former  ships  aa  from  the  five  othen,  which 
happened  to  be  just  arrived,  under  the  command 
of  Eucles  the  son  of  Hippo,  and  Heraclides  the 
son  of  Aristogenes,  and  were  accompanied  by 
two  ships  from  Seliniis.  AH  these  advanced 
fint  against  the  heavy-armed  frtnn  Coressua; 
and,  after  giving  them  an  utter  defeat,  taking 
about  a  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  and  pursu- 
ing them  down  to  the  sea,  they  turned  U>  meet 
the  body  from  the  marsh.  Here  abo  the 
Athenians  were  put  to  flight,  and  about  three 
hundred  of  them  were  slain.  The  Ephesians 
erected  ^a  trophy  on  Uia  siftrsh,  and  another  at 
Coressus.  But  on  many  of  the  Syracusans 
and  Selinuntians,  who  had  distinguished  their 
bravery  on  the  late  occasions,  they  conferred 
the  highest  marks  both  of  public  and  private 
gratitude;  a  liberty  of  residing  among  them 
at  pleasure,  with  exemption  from  taxes,  was  /  . 
granted  to  them  all  in  general;  and  to  the/ 
Selinuntians  in  particular,  since  their  own  city 
was  destroyed,  a  complete  naturalization.  The 
Athenians,  after  fetching  off  their  dead  under 
truce,  sailed  away  to  Notium ;  and  from  thence, 
after  interring  their  dead,  they  sailed  for  Lesbos 
and  the  Hellespont.  But,  as  they  were  lying 
at  anchor  at  Methymne  of  Lesbos,  they  had  a 
view  of  five-and-twenty  sail  of  Syracusana  on 
their  course  from  Ephesus.  They  immediate- 
ly gave  chase,  and  took  four  of  them  with  all 
their  crews,  and  pursued  the  rest  into  Ephesus. 
All  the  prisonere  taken  on  this  occasion 
Thrasylus  sent  away  to  Athens,  except  AIci-  ^ 
blades  an_  Athenian,  a  cousin  of  aficT  involved  I 
in  the  same  sentence'^  extie'with  Alcihiades,  \ 
whom  ho  stoned  to  death.  From  thence  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Scstus  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  fleet. 

From  Sestus  the  whole  united  force  crossed 
over  to  Lampsacus.  And  the  winter  now 
came  on,  in  which  the  Syracusan  prisonere  con- 
fined in  the  quarries  of  the  Pineus,  having  dug 
themselves  a  passage  through  the  rock,  made 
their  escape  by  night  to  Decelea,  and  some 
of  them  to  Megara.  But  at  Lampsacus,  where  • 
Alcibiades  was  bringing  the  whole  force  into  < 
regular  order,  tho  former  soldiera  refused  to 
rank  with  those  who  came  with  Thrasylus,  be- 
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caOBe  themieWea  hed  eontintrad  hitiierto  with- 
out  a  defeat,  whereas  the  latter  oame  (a  them 
defeated.     Here  hawerer  tbej  all  of  them  win- 
«       |0red,  and  fortified  Lampsaeofl.      They  also 
^  V^nude  an  expedition  against  Abydns ;  and  Phar- 
nabasua  came  to  its  aid  with  a  namerons  body 
of  borae :  but,  being  defeated  in  battle,  he  fled. 
Aleibiadea,  aecompanied  with  some  horse  and 
a  hundred  and  twenty  heayy-armed  belonging  to 
Menander,  went  in  pursuit  of  him  till  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  insured  his  safety.    But  this 
I     aetion  reconciled  the  whole  soldiery  to  one  an- 
\    other,  and  those  that  came  with  Thneylus 
were  heartily  caressed.     In  the  progress  of  the 
winter  they  made  some  other  incursions  on  the 
eontinent  of  Asia,  and  Uid  waste  the  dominions 
of  the  king. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Lacedemonians, 
by  granting  a  truce,  fetched  off  such  of  their 
Helots  as  had  deserted  from  Malea  to  Cory- 
phasium. 

About  the  same  time  also,  when  all  parties 
ware  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  against  their 
enemies  the  Oeteans,  the  Acheans  betrayed  all 
tliooe  who  belonged  to  ihe  new  colony  of  Hera- 
dea  in  Trachinia,  so  that  seven  hundred  of  them, 
with  Labotas  the  Lacedsmonian  commandant, 
ware  put  to  the  sword. 

And  thus  the  year  ended,  in  which  the 

Modes,  who  had  revolted  from  Darius  king  of 

Persia,  letumed  to  their  obedience. 

I       ni.  In  the  succeeding  summer  the  temple 

.    I  of  Minerva  in  Phocea  was  set  on  fire  by  light- 

I   ning,  and  entirely  consumed. 

But  when  the  winter  was  oyer  (Pantades 
presiding  amongst  the  Ephori,  and  Antigenes 
*"    being  Archon,'  five  and  twenty  years  of  the  war 
being  now  eompleted)  the  Athenians  with  their 
collected  force  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  spring 
to  Proconnesus :  and,  proceeding  from  thence 
against  Chalcedon  and   Byzantium,  they  en- 
camped themselves  near  to  Chalcedon.   But  the 
Chalcedonians,  who  had  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Athenians,  bad  deposited  all  their  effects 
with  their  near  neighbours  the  Bithynien-Thra- 
cians.      Alcibiades,  taking  with   him   a  few 
of  the  heavy-armed  and  the  horse,  and  having  or- 
dered the  ships  to  coast  it,  marched  up  to  the 
Bithynians,  and  demanded  the  effects  belonging 
'  to  the  Chalcedonians  ;  in  case  of  a  refusal,  he 
,    declared,  he  would  make  war  upon  them  ;  upon 
'    which   they  delivered  them   up.      And  now 
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returning  to  the  camp,  possessed  of  his  booty 
and  secure  of  no  future  disturbance  from  the 
Bithynians,  he  employed  the  whole  of  his 
troops  in  throwing  up  a  work  of  circumvallation 
round  Chalcedon  from  sea  to  sea,  and  secured 
as  much  of  the  river  as  he  possibly  could  by  a 
wooden  rampart  Upon  ibis,  Hippocrates  the 
Lacedemonian  commandant  led  his  troops  out 
of  the  city,  as  determined  to  engage.  The 
Athenians  formed  immediately  for  battle. 
And  Pharnabazus  with  his  army  and  a  numer- 
ous cavalry  came  up  to  the  outside  of  the  works 
of  circumvallation  to  be  ready  with  his  aid. 
Hippocrates  therefore  and  Thrasylus,  each  with 
their  heavy-armed,  had  a  long  engagement,  till 
Alcibiades  marched  in  with  some  more,  heavy- 
armed  and  the  horse.  Now  Hippocrates  was 
slain,  and  his  troops  fled  back  into  the  city. 
And  at  the  same  time  Pharnabazus,  who  was 
prevented  from  joining  Hippocrates  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  passage  between  the  river 
and  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  retreated  to  his 
camp  at  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  district  of 
Chalcedon.  After  this,  Alcibiades  went  off  to 
Hellespont  and  the  Chersonesus  to  fetch  in  con- 
tributions ;  but  the  rest  of  the  generals  made  an 
agreement  with  Pharnabazus  in  relation  to  Chal- 
cedon,— that  «  Pharnabazus  should  pay  down 
twenty  talents,  to  the  Athenian^  and  should 
convey  an  Athenian  embassy  to  the  king.*'  They 
swore  to  Pharnabazus  and  took  an  oath  from  him, 
that  "  the  Chalcedonians  should  punctually  pay 
their  former  tribute  to  the  Athenians  with  the  ^ 
full  arrears,  and  the  Athenians  should  suspend 
all  hostilities  against  the  Chalcedonians,  till 
their  ambassadors  were  again  returned  from  the 
king.  Alcibiades  was  not  present  when  these 
conditions  were  sworn,  for  he  was  then  before 
Selymbria.  But  taking  that  place,  he  went 
afterwards  against  Byzantium,  having  under 
him  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Chersonesus, 
and  the  soldiers  from  Thrace,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  horse.  Pharnabazus,  insisting 
that  Alcibiades  also  should  swear  to  the  arti- 
cles, waited  at  Chalcedon  till  he  returned  from 
Byzantium.  But,  when  returned,  he  would 
not  swear,  unless  Pharnabazus  would  swear 
again  to  him.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  gave 
his  oath  at  Chrysopolis  to  Metrobates  and 
Arnapes,  whom  Pharnabazus  sent  thither  to 
receive  it ;  and  Pharnabazus  swore  again  at 
Chalcedon   to    Euryptolemus   and  Diotimus: 
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and  beode  the  public  oath,  they  muUiaUy  ex- 
changed the  ooiemn  pledges  of  private  regard 
and  friendship.  Phvnabazna  therefore  imme- 
diately departed,  and  ordered  that  the  ambaa-- 
aadora  who  were  to  go  to  the  king  should  meet 
bim  at  Cyzicus.  Those  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians were  Dorotheus,  Philodices,  Theogenes, 
Euryptolemns,  Mantitheus ;  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Cleostratus  and  Pyiiholochus  from 
Argos.  An  embassy  also  went  from  Lacede- 
mon,  Padppidas  and  his  colleagues,  and  were 
accompanied  by  Hermocrates,  now  an  exile  from 
dyracuse,  and  his  brother  Proxenus.  And 
Pharnabazus  began  conducting  them  to  the 
king. 

The  Athenians  were  busy  in  the  siege  of 
Bysantium.  They  had  raised  a  circumvalla- 
tion  round  it,  and  carried  their  skirmishes  and 
attacks  quite  up  to  the  wall.  Clearchus  was 
the  Lacedsmonian  commandant  in  Byzantium. 
He  had  with  him  some  persons  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sparta,  a  few  of  the  Spartans 
newly  enfranchised,  some  Megareans  com- 
manded by  Helixus,  general  from  Megara,  and 
BcBOtians  commanded  by  their  general,  Cera- 
tadas.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they  were 
not  able  to  prevail  by  force,  persuaded  some  of 
the  Byzantines  to  betray  the  city.  Clearchus 
the  commandant,  never  suspecting  that  any  of 
them  could  be  guilty  of  such  treachery,  had 
made  the  best  dispositions  that  occurred  to  his 
own  judgment:  and  leaving  the  care  of  the 
place  to  Csratadas  and  Helixus,  crossed  over 
the  sea  to  Pharnabazus.  He  went  to  receive 
from  him  the  pay  for  his  troops;  and  he  de- 
signed to  collect  together  all  the  ships,  both 
such  as  were  left  in  the  Hellespont  for  guard- 
ships  by  Pasippidas,  and  such  as  were  stationed 
at  Antandrus,  and  those  under  the  command 
of  Hegesandridas,  who'  had  been  posted  by 
Mindarus  on  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  to  procure 
farther  the  building  of  more :  and  to  draw  them 
all  into  one  grand  fleet,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
confederates  of  the  Athenians,  and  oblige  them 
to  quit  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  So  soon  as 
Clearchus  was  sailed,  the  Byzantines  joined  in 
the  plot  to  betray  the  city — ^These  were  Cydon, 
and  Aristo,  and  Anaxicratea,  and  Lycurgus, 
and  Anaxilaus;  the  latter  of  whom,  when  tried 
for  bis  life  at  Lacedsmon  for  betraying  this 
place,  pleaded  successfully  in  his  own  defence, 
that  **  so  far  from  betraying,'  he  had  only  pre- 
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served  it.  HewhowasaByxantmeaodnotaLa- 
cedsmonian,saw  their  children  and  their  wives 
perishing  with&mine*'  (for  Clearchus  had  dialii- 
bnted  all  the  provisions  in  the  town  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Lacedsmonians.)  «  For  this 
reason  therefore,  he  declared  he  had  given 
admission  to  the  enemy,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  money,  or  to  gratify  any  rancour  against  the 
Lacedemonians." — ^The  Byzantines  therefore 
in  the  plot,  when  they  had  made  all  necessary 
preparations,  opened  in  the  night  the  Thradan 
gates,  as  they  are  called,  and  let  in  the  troops 
and  Alcibiades.  Helixus  and  Ceratadas,  who 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  plot,  hastened  with 
all  their  men  to  the  market-place  to  make  head 
against  them.  But,  as  the  enemy  were  masten 
of  the  avenues,  and  resistance  was  unavailing, 
they  surrendered  themselves,  and  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Athens.  Yet,  as  they  were  land- 
ing  in  the  Pirsus,  Ceratadas  slipped  into  the 
crowd  of  people  there;  and  lurking  for  a  time, 
at  length  escaped  safe  to  Decelea. 

IV.  The  account  of  what  had  been  lately 
done  at  Byzantium  reached  Pharnabazus  and 
the  ambassadors  at  Gordium  in  Phrygia,  where 
they  spent  the  winter.  But  as  they  were  con- 
tinuing their  journey  to  the  king  early  in  the 
spring,  they  were  met  by  the  Lacedemonian 
ambassadoiB,  Boeotius  and  his  colleagues,  and 
by  other  envoys  who  were  on  their  return.  By 
these  they  were  assured,  that  the  Lacedemo- 
nians had  been  gratified  by  the  king  in  all  their 
demands,  and  that  Cyrus  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  all  the  maritime  provinces,  and  was  to 
co-operate  with  the  Lacedemonians  in  the 
war;  he  also  carried  with  him  a  letter  to  all 
the  people  of  those  provinces,  sealed  with  the 
royal  signet,  and  in  these  words— '<  I  send  down 
Cyrus  to  be  Caranus  of  all  the  troops  assembled 
at  Cestolus.'*  The  word  Caranus  signifies 
commander-in-chief.  When  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  heard  all  this,  and  afterwards  saw 
Cyrus  himself^  they  were  desirous  more  than 
ever  to  go  up  to  the  king ;  if  that  was  denied 
them,  to  have  a  safe  conduct  back.  But  Cyrus, 
who  would  £un  have  the  people  of  Athens 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done,  ad- 
vised Pharnabazus,  either  to  deliver  up  these 
ambassadors  to  him,  or  by  no  means  to  give 
them  their  dismission.  Pharnabazus  therefore 
for  the  present,  detained  the  ambassadors ;  one 
while  pretending,  that  be  would  conduct  them 
forwards  to  the  king;  another  while  that  he 
would  convey  them  back:  managing  so  well 
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4hmt  no  one  oonld  blame  him.  But  when  three 
'yean  were  thus  elapeed,  he  begged  leave  from 
Cyme  to  dlnoiias  them :  alleging  the  oath  he 
had  sworn,  to  re-conduct  them  to  the  sea,  since 
he  could  not  carry  them  to  the  king.  Upon 
this  they  are  sent  to  Ariobarzanes,  with  an  or- 
der to  him  to  carry  them  back.  He  conducted 
them  to  Chium  in  Mysia,  and  from  thence 
they  went  by  sea,  to  the  other  station  of  the 
Athenians. 

Alcibiades,  who  now  bad  a  great  desire  with 
a  militsry  force  to  return  to  Athens,  set  sail 
immediately  for  Samos.  Taking  twenty  ships 
from  that  station,  he  stood  over  into  the  Cera- 
mic bay  of  Caria;  and,  after  collecting  there 
a  hundred  talents,'  he  returned  to  Samoa. 
Thrasybulus  with  thirty  ships  was  gone  to 
Thrace,  where  he  reduced  the  other  cities  that 
had  revolted  to  the  Laeedamonians  and  Tha- 
sos  too,  miserably  distressed  by  war,  by  sedi- 
tions, and  by  famine ;  and  Thrasylus  with  an- 
other part  of  the  fleet  was  sailed  for  Athens. 
Yet  before  his  arrival  the  Athenians  had  chosen 
for  generals,  Alcibiades  though  yet  in  exile, 
and  Thrasybulus  who  was  absent,  and,  thirdly, 
Conon  who  was  now  at  Athens.  But  Aid* 
biadesy  taking  the  money  from  Samoa,  sailed 
with  twenty  ships  to  Faroe.  From  thence  he 
stood  over  to  Gytheum,  to  discover  in  what 
progress  the  thirty  veasels  were  that  he  heard 
the  Lacedemonians  wero  fitting  out  there,  and 
#hat  was  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  in 
regard  to  his  returning  home.  And  so  soon  as 
he  perceived  they  wera  in  the  right  disposition, 
nay,  had  even  chosen  him  general,  and  his 
friends  privately  invited  him  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance, he  sailed  into  the  Fineus  the  very 
-  '  day  that  the  city  was  celebrating  the  Flyntcria, 
•  -when  the  image  of  Minerva's  temple  was  cov- 
i  ered  with  a  veil ;  which  some  interpreted  to  be 
a  very  bad  omen  both  to  himself  and  the  state, 
because  on  this  day  no  Athenian  whatever  dares 
to  intermeddle  in  any  serious  affiiir.  But  on 
his  entering  the  harbour,  the  whole  people,  both 
from  the  Pireus  and  the  city,  came  flocking 
down  to  his  ships,  all  full  of  wonder,  and  full 
of  desire  too  to  see  Aldbiades.  Some  of  them 
were  maintaining,  <«  he  was  the  most  excellent 
f  *  citizen  that  Athens  ever  bred:  the  only  one 
;    who  beyond  all  dispute  had  been  banished  un- 
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justly ;  since  he  had  been  merely  circumvented 
by  the  cabals  of  men  of  much  less  weight  than 
himself,  of  snarling  malicious  haranguers,  who 
had  no  other  principle  than  that  of  plundering 
the  state.  He  on  the  contrary,  had  always 
been  promoting  the  public  welfare,  so  fiajr  ae 
his  own  and  the  efforts  of  true  patriots  could 
promote  it  And  when  the  accusation  was 
preferred  against  him  for  irreligious  behaviour 
in  regard  to  the  mysteries,  he  had  declared 
his  readiness  to  submit  to  an  immediate  trial; 
whereas  his  enemies,  who  had  overruled  so 
equitable  a  demand,  had  during  his  absence  d^ 
prived  him  of  bis  country.  In  the  meantime, 
his  veiy  necessities  had  reduced  him  to  a  state 
of  servility ;  he  had  been  forced  to  caress  even 
the  bitterest  of  foes,  and  not  a  day  past  but  his 
life  was  in  danger.  He  could  henceforth  per- 
form no  services  to  such  of  his  fellow-citizens 
as  were  most  endeared  to  him,  none  to  his  r^ 
lations,  none  even  to  the  state,  though  he  saw 
how  sadly  it  was  conducted,  since  he  was 
cramped  by  the  restrictions  of  his  exile.  Such 
a  man,  they  affirmed,  could  not  be  suspected  of 
designing  innovations  in  the  state  or  a  revolu* 
tion  of  government.  He  could  ever  have  ob- 
tained, from  the  favour  of  the  people,  preceden 
cy  over  those  of  his  own  age,  and  equality  with 
his  seniors.  Nay,  his  veiy  enemies  knew  him, 
even  when  they  banished  him,  to  be  the  same 
true  patriot  he  had  always  been :  and  yet  they, 
by  forcing  themselves  into  power,  had  destroyed 
the  best  citizens  of  Athens;  and  then,  b^ng 
lefi  alone  in  the  administration  of  affidrs,  had 
been  countenanced  by  their  fellow-citizens  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  they  had  no  bet- 
ter men  to  countenance.'*  In  the  meantime 
othen  were  averring,  that  "he  was  the  sole 
author  of  all  the  miseries  they  had  lately  ex- 
perienced ;  and  was  still  the  man,  that  would 
precipitate  his  country  into  all  the  distresses 
by  which  at  present  it  was  threatened." 

Alcibiades  was  now  at  the  shore.  He  did 
not  however  quit  his  ship,  since  he  was  afraid 
of  his  enemies ;  but  standing  upon  the  deck,  he 
cast  his  view  around  to  see  whether  his  friends 
were  at  hand ;  and  spying  at  length  his  cousin 
Euryptolemus  the  son  of  Peisinax  and  his 
other  relations  accompanied  by  their  friends,  he 
then  stepped  ashore,  and  marcheth  along  with 
them  up  into  the  city,  having  parties  placed 
near  him  ready  to  guard  him  against  any  vio- 
lence. He  then  spoke  in  his  own  justification 
both  in  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  maintaining  he  had  never  been  guilty  of 
impiety,  hot  had  himself  been  sadly  injured." 
Much  was  mid  to  this  purpose,  and  nobody 
presumed  to  say  a  word  against  him,  because 
the  people  would  neirer  hsTO  suffered  it.    Be- 
ing afterwards  declared  a  general-plenipoten- 
tiary, as  if  he  was  able  to  raise  the  state  to  ita  | 
former  power,  he  first  of  all  placed  himself  at  \ 
the  head  oi  the  whole   military  strength  of  | 
Athens,  to  guard  by  land  the  procession  of  the  ^ 
mysteries,  which  during  the  war  had  gone  by  | 
sea.    After  this,  he  picked  out  a  levy  from  the 
public  roll,  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed,  ahnn-  ; 
died  and  fifty  horsemen,  and  a  hundred  ships.  | 
And  in  the  third  month  after  his  retam  to 
Athens,  he  set  sail  on  an  expedition  against 
Andres,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Atheni- 
ans.   Aristocrates  and  Adimantus  the  son  of 
Zjeucorophidas,  who  were  choeen  to  command 
the  land-forces,  were  sent  along  with  him. 

Aleibiades,  landed  his  troops  at  Gaurinm  on 
the  coast  of  Andres,  who  repulsed  the  Andri- 
ans  that  sallied  out  to  stop  them,  and  shut 
them  up  within  the  dty.  Some  few  of  them, 
though  not  many,  and  what  Laoedamonians 
were  with  them,  they  killed  in  the  engagement. 
Aleibiades  upon  this  erected  a  trophy;  and, 
after  continuing  there  a  ibw  days,  sailed  away 
to  Samoa ;  and  having  fixed  his  station  there, 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  enemy. 

V.  It  was  no  long  time  befora  these  last 
transaotions,  that  the  Lacedemonians,  as  the 
time  of  the  command  of  Cratesippidas  was 
elapsed,  had  sent  away  Lysander  to  command 
the  fleet  Lysander,  after  arriving  at  Rhodes, 
and  taking  upon  him  the  command,  stood  away 
to  Cos  and  Miletus.  He  proceeded  from 
thence  to  Ephesus  at  the  head  of  seventy  sail, 
where  he  continued  till  he  was  sure  that  Cyrus 
was  arrived  at  Sardis.  But  so  soon  as  Cyrus 
was  there,  be  went  up  to  him  along  with  the 
embassy  fiom  Laoedsmon.  Here  they  made 
remonstrances  against  the  past  behaviour  of 
Tissaphemes,  and  begged  of  Cyrus  that  with 
his  utmost  alacrity  he  would  attend  to  the  war. 
Cyrus  answered,  «  his  father  had  expressly  en- 
joined him  to  do  so ;  snd  for  bis  own  part,  it 
was  a  point  he  had  entirely  at  heart :  he  bad 
brought  down  with  him  five  hundred  talenta* 
in  specie;  and,  if  that  was  insufiiicient,  he  would 
spend  his  own  private  money,  which  his  father 
had  given  him ;  and,  if  that  should  ftiil,  he  would 
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turn  into  ooin  thevery  throne  on  which  he  was 
ntting,*'  which  was  all  silver  and  gold.  This 
they  received  with  high  applause ;  but  begged 
hiita  («  to  raise  the  pay  of  their  seamen  to  an 
Attic  drachma  ;'*'  insisting  upon  it,  that  *'  if 
the  pay  was  thus  advanced,  the  seamen  of  the 
Athenians  would  desert  their  ships,  and  him- 
self on  the  whole  would  be  a  considerable 
saver."  He  replied,  that  *•  they  talked  in  a  ra- 
tional manner ;  but,  for  bis  own  part,  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  act  otherwise  than  bis 
father  had  enjoined  him :  besides  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  by  treaty,  that  he  was  to  pay 
only  thirteen  mine*  a  month  to  eaeh  ship,  the 
numbt-r  employed  to  be  wholly  at  the  option  of 
the  Lacedsmonians."  Lysander  said  no  more 
at  present:  but  after  supper,  when  Cyrus 
drank  to  him,  and  desired  to  know  « in  what 
instance  he  could  oblige  him  mosti"  he  re- 
plied, <«  if  you  give  each  aeaman  an  obole  a-day 
over  and  above  their  present  pay."  From  this 
time  their  pay  was  advanced  from  three  to 
four  oboles  a-day.^  Cyrus  also  paid  off  the 
arrears,  and  advanced  a  month's  pay  before 
hand,  which  gave  freah  alacrity  and  spirit  to*  all 
the  men.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they  bad 
news  of  this,  were  sadly  dejected;  however, 
they  despatched  ambassadors  to  Cyrus  under 
the  safii  conduct  of  Tissaphemes.  He  indeed 
refused  to  grant  them  audience,  though  Tiisa- 
phemes  earnestly  entreated  for  them,  repre- 
senting that  «  all  he  had  hitherto  done  was  in 
pure  compliance  with  the  advice  of  Akibiades, 
studying  only  that  no  party  of  the  Oreeians 
should  grow  too  strong,  but  that  all  might  be 
kept  in  weakness  through  their  own  embroil- 
mento." 

So  soon  as  all  the  naval  pointa  wero  settled, 
Lysander  laid  all  the  ships  to  the  number  of 
ninety  on  the  ground  at  Epbcsus,  and  minded 
no  other  business  than  cleaning  and  refitting 
them  for  service.  But  Aleibiades  had  receiv- 
ed intelligence,  that  Thrasybulus  was  come  from 
the  Hellespont  to  fortify  Pbocea.  He  there- 
fore crossed  over  to  him,  leaving  Antiocfaus 
his  own  pilot  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with 
an  order  not  to  put  to  sea  against  the  ships  of 
Lysander.  And  yet  Antiochus  with  his  own 
ship  and  one  more  from  Notium  ventured  even 
to  enter  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  to  sail 
under  the  very  heads  of  the  ships  of  Lysander. 
Lysander  got  a  few  of  his  vessels  iDimedialely 
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on  float,  anci  gave  him  chaae.    Bat  aa  thej 
Atheniaoa  came  oat  with  a  g^reater  namber  of  i 
ships  to  the  aid  of  Antiochus,  he  then  collected  ^ 
all  his  own,  and  bore  down  upon  the  enemy. 
And  then  the  Athenians,  getting  into  the  water 
all  their  shipa  at  Notium,  went  ont  to  meet  him, 
each  ship  as  fast  as  she  could  clear.  An  engage- 
I  ment  immediately  ensued ;  the  enemy  foaght  in 
*  the  regular  line ;  the  Athenians  with  their  ships 
\     /    irregularly  dispersed,  till  at  length  they  fled 
V;     with  the  loss  of  fifteen  ships.    The  greatest 
.'  -  part  of  the  men  escaped,  but  some  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners.    Lysander,  after  carry- 
ing o£f  the  ships  in  tow,  and  erecting  a  trophy 
at  Notium,  sailed  bade  to  Ephesus;  and  the 
Athenians  to  Samoa. 

But  after  this  Alcibiades,  being  returned  to 
Samoa,  stood  over  with  the  whole  fleet  to  the 
harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  formed  into  line  of 
battle  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  defy 
the  enemy.  Yet,  when  Lysander  would  not 
Gome  out  against  him,  because  inferior  in  nam- 
oer  by  many  ships,  he  stood  back  to  Samoa. 
And  a  little  while  after  the  Laoedsmonians 
take  Delphinium  and  Eion. 

When  the  news  of  the  late  engagement  at 
sea  was  brought  to  Athens,  the  Athenians 
conceived  high  indignation  against  Alcibiades, 
ascribing  the  loss  of  their  ships  entirely  to  his 
negligent  and  wild  behaTiour.  They  nominated 
ten  others  to  be  generals,  Conon,  Diomedon, 
Leon,  Periclee,  Herasinides,  Aristocrates, 
Archestratus,  Protomachus,  Thraaylus,  Aris- 
togenes.  Alcibiades  therefore,  whose  credit 
also  was  low  in  the  fleet,  taking  a  single  vessel, 
sailed  away  to  the  Chersonesus,  to  a  fortress 
of  his  own. 

"And  now  Conon,  pursuant  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Btate,  sailed  away  from  Andros  with  the 
twenty  ships  he  had  there,  in  order  to  take  the 
command  at  Samoa.  But  to  replace  Conon 
at  Andros,  they  sent  away  Phanosthenes  with 
four  ships  from  Athens.  In  his  passage  he  fell 
in  with  two  ships  belonging  to  Thurium,  and 
took  both  of  them  with  their  crews.  The  Athe- 
nians put  ail  these  prisoners  into  close  confine- 
ment, but  were  moved  with  compassion  for  Do- 
rieus,  the  commander  of  them,  who  in  reality  waa 
a  Rhodian,  but  had  long  since  been  exiled  both 
from  Athens  and  Rhodes,  and  for  fear  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  aentenced  both  himself 
and  aU  his  kindred  to  death,  had  got  him- 
aelf  nataralized  amongst  the  Tharians ;  they 
therefore  gave  him  his  liberty  without  a  ransom. 
81* 


When  Conon  waa  arrived  at  Samoa,  and  had 
received  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  waa 
aadly  dispirited,  instead  of  the  former  namber 
of  ahipa  which  amounted  to  a  hundred,  he 
completely  manned  out  seventy ;  and  with  these 
putting  out  to  aea,  accompanied  by  the  other 
commanders,  he  landed  at  many  different  places 
on  the  enemy's  coast,  and  plundered  the  conn-  '~' 
try.  And  the  year  ended,  in  which  the  Caz^ 
thaginians,  having  invaded  Sicily  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ahips  and  a  land-force  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  redaoed 
Agrigentum  by  famine,  after  being  defeated 
in  battle,  and  bestowing  seven  months  on  the 
siege. 

VI.    But  in  the  fi^llowing  year,  in  which  the   * 
moon  was  eclipsed  in  the  evening,  and  the  old 
temple  of  Minerva  was  burnt  down  at  Athena, 
'^ity^  presiding  among  the  Ephori,  and  Cal-  \ 
lias  being  Archon  at  Athena,)  when  the  time  f^ . 
of  Lysander^s  command  and  six'  and  twenty  r 
years  of  the  war  were  elapsed,  the  Laeedsmo- 
nians  sent  Callicratidas  to  command  the  fleet 
When  Lysander  delivered  him  the  ahips,  he 
told  Callicratidas,  that  «  master  of  the  sea  and    I 
conqueror  of  a  naval  engagement,  he  resigned    I 
them  to  him."     Upon   this  the  latter  advised    I 
him  "to  set  sail  from  Ephesus,  and  keeping 
Samoa  on  the   left  where  the  Athenian  fleet 
waa  lying,  afterwards  to  deliver  up  the  ships  at 
Miletus,  and  then  he  woald  own  him  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  sea."    But  Lyaander  replying  that 
«  he  ought  not  to  interfere  in  another  person's 
command,"  Callicratidas,  besides  the  ships  he 
received  from  Lysander,  manned  out  fifty  more 
from  Chios  and  Rhodes  and  other  places  in  the 
confederacy.    And  having  collected  them  aU 
together  to  the  namber  of  a  hundred  and  forty, 
he  made  the  needful  preparations  for  meeting 
the  enemy.    But  finding  that  all  hia  measures 
were  seditiously  opposed  by  the  friends  o^  li^' 
Sander,  who  not  only  obeyed  his  orders  with  an 
open  reluctauce,  but  were  clamouring  also  in  I 
all  the  cities  against  the  most  impolitic  conduct  I 
of  the  Lacedsmoniana,  in  perpetually  changing  I 
their  admirals,  sending  out  persons  not  quali-  '  ' 
fied  for  the  t^c»,  or  who  had  a  very  alender 
notion  of  naval  aflTairs,  and  knew  not  how  to 
manage  the  tempers  of  mankind ;  intimating 
farther  the  great  danger  they  run  of  suffering 
severely  for  giving  the  command  to  men  unex- 
perienced at  sea,  and  unknown  to  their  friends 
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in  thAM  partf— &r  these  nuooB,  Callicratidas, 
heying  called  together  the  Lacedsmomaiu  now 
on  board  the  fleet,  expressed  himself  thas : 

'*  I  should  have  been  well  contented  to  have 
staid  at  Spartk ;  nor,  if  Lysander  or  any  other 
person  hath  a  mind  to  be  thought  a  better  sea- 
man than  myself,  have  I  any  thing  to  object 
But  since  I  am  commissioned  by  the  state  to 
command  the  fleet,  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  exe- 
cute their  orders  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
You  therefore  I  adjure,  as  I  would  always  be- 
have with  honour,  and  as  the  state  expects  us 
to  do  our  duty  (and  you  know  your  duty  as 
well  as  I  can  tell  it  you,)  to  give  me  your  opin- 
ions without  any  reserve,  whether  it  be  more 
expedient  I  should  continue  here,  or  return  im- 
mediately to  Sparta  to  report'  there  the  posture 
of  your  afiairs." 

No  person  presumed  to  give  his  opinion 
otherwise,  than  that  «he  ought  to  obey  the 
state,  and  execute  their  orders :''  He  there- 
fore made  a  journey  to  Cyrus,  and  demanded 
pay  for  the  seamen.  Cyru»  ordered  him  to 
wait  two  days.'  But  Callicratidas,  chagrined 
at  this  delay,  and  vexed  at  frequently  attending 
at  his  door,  could  not  forbear  deploring  the  la- 
mentable lot  of  the  Grecians  in  being  obliged 
to  cajole  Barbarians  for  money ;  aflirming,  that 
« if  ever  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he  would  exert 
hiB  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians ;" 
—and  then  he  departed  to  Miletus.  From 
thence  be  sent  away  some  ships  to  Sparta  for 
a  supply  of  money  ;  and,  having  called  an  ae- 
•embly  of  the  Milesians,  he  addressed  them 
thus: 

«<  It  is  my  indispensible  duty,  Milesians,  to 
obey  the  orders  of  my  country.  And  you  I 
expect  to  signalise  yourselves  in  a  cheerful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  as  you  live  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Baibarians,  and  have  already  suf- 
fered greatly  by  them.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent upon  you  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  confedentes,  in  devising  the  most  expedi- 


•  X««v»T»,Mtfg.  imd.  Pirii  Bdit  1688.  LrandftT. 

«  Th0  IfarM  tiias  he  weot,  ka  detirad  that  Cynu  aifht 
be  informed  that  "admiial  CaUkratidaa  was  there,  aad 
desired  to  speak  with  him/*  Bat  the  person  wailiof  at 
the  door  answerlog,  '*  Cyme  is  not  at  leisure  at  present. 
Ibr  be  is  drinikliif  r*  Callieiatidai  with  the  fteateet  eia^ 
pUeity  replied— "That  aignilieB  nothinf  at  aU;  I  can 
easily  stand  and  wsit  here  fiD  be  has  finished  his 
draught.**  Upon  which  the  Barbarians,  who  thongbt 
him  qohe  a  rastle,  lanfUng  benrUly  at  Ua,  be  went 
sway-   PlBtaieh*s  LUb  of  I^tandsr. 


tio\is  and  most  effectual  means  to  hurt  the  i 
my,  till  the  persons  return  from  Sparta  whooi 
I  have  sent  thither  to  fetch  ue  money.  For 
Lysander,  at  his  departure,  sent  back  all  the 
money  in  his  hands  to  Cyrus,  as  if  it  wae  a  use- 
less article  to  us :  and  Cyrus,  when  I  addressed 
myself  to  him,  was  for  ever  studying  excuses 
to  avoid  a  conference ;  and  for  my  part,  I  could 
not  prevail  with  myself  to  dance  attendance  at 
his  doors.  But  I  pledge  my  faith  to  you,  that 
I  will  make  it  my  study  to  be  grateful  to  you 
for  all  the  good  services  you  may  do  us,,  during 
this  interval  of  our  waiting  for  a  supply  from 
Sparta.  And  if  it  please  the  gods,  we  will 
convince  these  Barbarians^  that  without  Own- 
ing upon  them,  we  are  able  to  chastise  our  en- 


When  Callicratidas  had  ended,  many  per- 
sons rose  up,  and  most  remarkably  those  who 
were  accused  of  crossing  his  measures.  They 
were  frightened,  and  therefore  told  him  the 
means  of  raising  a  supply,  and  promised  to  con- 
tribute from  their  own  private  purses.  When 
he  had  thus  got  money,  and  had  also  levied  five 
drachmae  for  each  of  his  seamen  at  Chios,  he^ 
sailed  against  Methymne  in  Lesbos,  which  be- 
longed to  the  enemy.  But  the  Methymneans 
refusing  to  come  over,  as  the  Athenians  had  a 
garrison  in  the  place,  and  the  Attidzing  party 
had  all  the  power  in  their  hands,  he  assaults 
and  takes  the  city  by  storm.  The  soldiers  in- 
stantly made  booty  of  all  the  money  in  the 
place,  but  Callicratidas  gathered  all  the  slaves 
together  in  the  market-place.  The  confeder^ 
ates  called  upon  him  to  put  even  the  citizens  of 
Methymne  up  to  sale :  but  he  answered,  that 
*<  whilst  he  was  in  command,  he  would  exert  ] 
hie  utmost  endeavours  that  no  Grecian  what- 
ever should  be  made  a  slave.  The  day  after  { 
he  set  all  the  freemen  and  the*  Athenian  gar- 
rison at  liberty,  but  the  slaves  were  sold  at 
public  sale.  He  also  sent  word  to  Conon, 
that  **  he  would  stop  him  from  whoring  the 
eea.** 

But  early  one  morning,  perceiving  Conon 
out  at  sea,  he  immediately  gave  chase,  lo  inter- 
cept his  passage  to  Samoa,  that  he  might  not 
escape  thither.  Conon,  however,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  with  ships  that  went  at  a  great 
rate,  because  he  had  picked  the  best  rowers  out 
of  many  crews  to  make  up  a  few,  and  flies  to 
Mitylene  of  Lesbos,  accompanied  by  two  of 
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the  ten  eommtnden,  Leon  and  Heraanides. 
Caliicretidas  purnung  with  a  hundred  and 
serentj  ahipa,  stood  into  the  harbour  along 
'with  him*  And  Conon,  now  shut  ap  by  the 
enemy  who  were  got  quite  round  him,  was 
obliged  to  engage  in  Uie  harbonr,  and  lost 
thirty  ships^  hot  their  crews  escaped  to  land, 
and  the  forty  remaining  ships  of  his  fleet  he 
drew  ashore  under  the  walls  of  Mitylene.  But 
CaUicratidas,  having  moored  his  ships  in  the 
harbour,  besieged  the  place.  He  was  entirely 
master  of  the  road ;  and,  having  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  the  MeUiymneans  to  march  up  with 
their  whole  military  force,  he  also  fetched  over 
the  troops  from  Cldos.  Now  too  he  received 
the  money  from  Gyrus. 

But  Conon,  now  that  Mitylene  was  invested 
both  by  land  jmd  sea,  and  all  importation  of 
provisions  was  effectually  cut  off,  and  great 
nnmbeni  of  people  were  crowded  into  the  city, 
and  the  Athenians  sent  him  no  aid,  because 
utterly  ignorant  of  his  situation,  drew  two  of 
his  best  sailers  into  the  water  before  it  was 
day,  and  completely  manned  them  with  the  best 
Ibwers  he  could  pick  out  from  the  fleet.  He 
then  made  the  soldiers  go  down  below  decks, 
and  stowed  the  materials  of  defence.  During 
the  whole  day  they  were  at  work  on  board : 
and  in  the  evening,  so  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he 
made  them  all  go  again  on  shore,  that  the  ene- 
my might  gain  no  suspicion  of  his  design.  But 
on  the  fiAh  day,  having  got  a  moderate  stock 
of  provision  on  board,  exactly  at  noon,  when 
die  enemy  who  blocked  him  up  were  drowsy 
with  heat,  and  some  were  taking  their  repose, 
they  expeditiously  stood  out  of  the  harbour. 
One  of  the  ships  made  the  best  of  its  way  to 
Hellespont,  but  the  other  stretched  out  to  sea. 
The  enemy,  who  blocked  him  up,  made  haste 
to  prevent  their  escape,  each  ship  as  ftst  as 
they  oouM  clear,  by  cutting  away  the  cables  and 
andiors,  alarming  the  crews,  calling  the  men 
on  board  vrfao  had  been  taking  their  repasts  on 
shore,  and  were  now  flocking  down  to  the 
ships  in  a  violent  hurry.  At  length,  having 
got  on  board  their  vessels,  they  gave  chase  to 
the  ship  that  stretched  out  to  sea,  and  at  sun- 
set came  up  with  her.  And  after  a  struggle 
making  themselves  masters  of  her,  they  took 
her  in  tow,  and  brought  her  back  with  all  her 
crew  on  board  to  the  naval  station.  But  the 
ship,  that  took  her  eouise  towards  the  Helles- 
pont, completed  her  escape,  and  carried  the 
news  of  the  siege  to  Athens. 


Diomedon,  who  went  to  the  aid  of  Conon 
thus  besieged,  came  to  an  anchor  with  twelve 
ships  in  the  road  of  Mitylene.  But  Callicrati* 
das,  having  suddenly  borne -down  upon  him, 
seized  ten  of  his  ships  at  once,  whilst  Diome- 
don fled  away  with  his  own  and  with  another 


The  Athenians,  having  received  advice  of 
all  that  happened,  and  of  the  siege,  immediately 
decreed  an  aid  to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
ships,  compelling  all  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  to 
go  on  board,  as  well  slaves  as  freemen.  And, 
having  manned  out  the  hundred  and  ten  ships 
in  the  space  of  thirty  days,  they  put  to  sea : 
nay,  even  many  of  those  persons  who  belonged  / 
to  the  cavalry  of  the  steto  went  on  board  thu 
fleet  They  first  touched  at  Samos,  and  from 
thence  took  ten  sail  of  Samians.  They  col- 
lected also  above  thirty  ships  more  frt)m  the 
rest  of  the  confederates,  obliging  men  of  all 
conditions  to  go  on  board.  All  vessels  too 
they  met  at  sea  were  embargoed,  so  that  they 
amounted  at  last  to  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  isaiL  CaUicratidas,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  this  aid  was  come  to  Samoa,  left 
fifty  ships  under  the  command  of  Eteonicus  to 
continue  the  siege :  but,  patting  to  sea  himself 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty,  he  took  his  even- 
ing-repast at  Cape  Malea  in  Lesbos  over- 
against  Mitylene.  This  very  evening  the 
Athenians  were  teking  their  repast  at  Argi-- 
nus»,  which  is  over-against  the  isle  of  Lesbos. 
But  in  the  night-time  perceiving  fires,  and 
some  persons  bringing  him  intelligence  that 
« they  are  the  Athenians,"  he  set  sail  at  dead 
of  night,  with  a  design  to  fall  suddenly  amongst 
them.  The  great  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in 
the  night,  accompanied  with  thunder,  prevent- 
ed him  from  going  across.  But  at  break  of 
day,  when  the  tempest  was  ceased,  he  sailed 
over  to  Arginuse,  where  upon  the  left  the 
Athenians  were  dawn  out  at  sea  in  line  of  bat- 
tle in  the  following  disposition : 

Aristocrates  with  fifteen  ships  was  posted  on 
the  left ;  next  him  was  Diomedon  with  fifteen 
more.  Pericles  was  posted  behind  Aristo- 
crates, and  Herasinides  behind  Diomedon. 
Next  to  Diomedon  were  the  Samtans  with  ten 
ships  drawn  up  in  line  a-head ;  a  Bamian  by 
name  Hippeus  had  the  command  of  the  8ami- 
ans.  Next  them  were  ten  ships  of  private 
captains,  these  also  in  the  line  a-head ;  and  af- 
ter them,  three  ships  of  the  commanders-in- 
chief  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates.    Proto- 
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nachus  with  fifteen  thipe  commanded  the 
right;  next  him  was  Thrasyliu  with  fifteen 
more.  Lysias  with  an  equal  number  of  ships 
was  posted  behind  Protomachus ;  and  Aristo- 
genes  behind  Thrasylus.  They  had  made  this 
disposition  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking 
through  their  line ;  for  their  ships  sailed  worse 
than  those  of  the  enemy. 

But  ail  the  ships  of  the  Lacedemonians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  with  a  view  of  being 
ready,  as  they  were  better  sailers,  to  break 
through  and  tack  about  again  upon  the  enemy ; 
and  Callicratidas  commanded  in  their  right  wing. 
Yet  Hermon  the  Megarean,  who  was  steers- 
man to  Callicratidas,  told  him  now  it  was  most 
advisable  for  him  to  sheer  off  in  time,  since 
the  diips  of  the  Athenians  were  far  superior  in 
number  to  his  own.'*     Callicratidas  made  him 

this  reply **  Sparta  will  not  be  worse  inhabited 

when  I  am  dead,  but  it  would  be  infamous  in 
me  to  flee." 

And  now  the  fleets  engaged  in  a  flight  of 
long  continuance.  At  first,  all  the  ships  kept 
close  together,  yet  afterwards  were  separately 
engaged.  But  so  soon  as  Callicratidas  was 
jtumbled  into  the  sea  by  the  shock  of  his  ship 
when  she  struck  on  an  enemy,  and  was  never 
seen  any  more,  and  Protomachus  with  those 
posted  with  him  on  the  right  had  defeated  the 
enemy's  left ;  then  began  the  flight  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  to  Chios,  though  most  of  them 
fled  to  Phocea ;  and  the  Athenians  sailed  back 
again  to  Arginuss.  Five  and  twenty  ships  of 
the  Athenians  were  lost  in  this  action  with 
their  crews,  some  few  men  excepted,  who 
swam  ashore.  But  on  the  Peloponnesian  side 
nine  ships  belonging  to  Lacedsmon  were  lost, 
though  ihB  whole  number  of  them  was  but  ten, 
and  upwards  of  sixty  more  belonging  to  the 
rest  of  the  confederates. 

It  was  now  judged  expedient  by  the  Athe- 
nian commanders  to  order  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus,  who  commanded  ships,  and  some 
other  oflicers,  with  seven  and  forty  of  the  ships, 
to  sail  round  to  the  wrecks  and  fetch  off  the 
men ;  and  to  proceed  with  the  rest  to  Mity- 
leno  against  the  fleet  commanded  by  Eteoni- 
cus.  But  in  these  designs  they  were  prevented 
by  a  gale  of  wind  which  grew  to  be  a  violent 
tempest  Upon  which  they  erected  a  trophy, 
and  passed  the  night  at  Arginuss. 

In  the  meantime,  a  fly-boat  had  carried 
Eteonicus  the  news  of  the  late  battle  at  sea. 
But  he  sent  the  boat  out  again  with  an  order 


to  those  on  board,  to  move  silently  off  without 
saying  a  syllable  to  any  person  whatever,  and 
soon  after  to  return  again  to  the  naval  statioD 
crowned  vrith  garlands,  and  shouting  aloud,  / 
that «  Callicratidas  had  gained  a  victory  at  sea," 
and  that  «the  whole  Athenian  fleet  was  de-  / 
stroyed.**  They  punctually  observed  his  in-  ' 
structions.  And  when  they  returned  again, 
Eteonicus  ofifered  up  a  sacrifice  for  the  good 
tidings  they  brought.  He  then  issued  an  order 
to  the  soldiers  to  take  their  evening  repast,  and 
to  the  sutlers  quietly  to  carry  all  their  effects  < 
on  board,  and  sail  away  in  Uie  ships  with  al| 
expedition  to  Chios,  for  the  wind  favoured  th|| 
passage;  whilst  he  himself,  after  setting  h|i 
camp  on  fire,  drew  off  the  land-army  to  Me- 
thymne.  And  now  Conon,  having  got  his 
ships  afloat,  as  the  enemy  was  gone  and  the 
wind  considerably  abated,  went  oUt  to  sea,  and 
met  the  Athenians  who  were  under  sail  from 
ArginusoB.  He  told  them  what  Eteonicus 
had  done,  upon  which  the  Athenians  put  in- 
to Mitylene.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  Chios ;  but  being  unable  -to  do  any  thing 
there  against  the  enemy,  they  stood  away  fo» 
Bamos. 

YII.  But  at  Athens  the  people  turned  out 
all  the  commanders  excepting  Conon,  to  whom 
they  assigned  for  his  colleagues  Adimantus  and 
Philocles.  However,  of  those  who  commanded 
in  the  late  engagement  Protomachus  and  Aris- 
togenes  returned  not  to  Athens,  but  six  of 
them  came  home,  namely  Pericles  and  Diome- 
don,  and  Lysias  and  Aristocrates,  and  Thrasy- 
lus  and  Herasinides.  Archedemus,  who  at^  ' 
this  time  was  the  greatest  demagogue  in  Athens,  *  - 
and  had  the  management  of  all  afiidrs  relating  ' 
to  Decclea,  laying  a  fine*  upon  Herannides, 
preferred  an  accusation  against  him  in  public 
court,  importing,  that  **  he  had  embexxled  some 
money  from  Hellespont  belonging  to  the  state," 
and  charged  him  farther  with  misdemeanors 
during  his  command.  It  was  adjudged  by  the 
court  that  "  Herasinides  be  committed  to  pri- 
son." After  this,  the  commanders  made  their 
report  in  full  senate  about  the  late  engagement 
at  sea,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm.  But 
Timocratos  having  moved,  that  » the  rest  of 
the  commanders  as  well  as  Herasinides  should 
be  imprisoned  in  order  to  be  tried  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens,"  the  senate  ordered  their  com- 
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nitment.  In  the  next  place  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  people  was  holden,  in  which  several 
persons  preferred  accusations  against  the  com- 
manders, though  Theramenes  distinguished  him- 
■etf  most  on  this  occasion.  He  affirmed  **  they 
ought  to  be  brought  to  a  trial  for  not  fetching 
off  the  men  from  the  wrecks."  He  produced 
their  own  letter  sent  by  them  to  the  senate  and 
people  as  full  evidence  that  «no  necessary 
avocation  had  prevented  their  doing  it,  since 
they  alleged  no  other  excuse  but  the  storm." 
Each  of  the  commanders  was  then  permitted 
to  make  a  short  apology  for  himself;  the  course 
of  law  did  not  yet  allow  them  to  make  a  formal 
\  defence.,    They  made  a  bare  recital  of  facts, 

that  M  they  had  stood  out  to  sea  in  quest  of  the 
enemy :  had  given  an  order  to  proper  officers 
amongst  the  captains  of  the  ships,  nay,  to  such 
as  had  fiDrmerly  commanded  fleets  to  Thefa- 
menee,  and  Thrasybulus,  and  some  others  of 
equal  rank,  to  fetch  off  tho  men  from  the 
wrecks.  If  any  therefore  were  accountable  for 
nonperformance  of  this  point,  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  charged  upon  them  alone  who  received 
the  order  to  perform  it :  and  yet  (they  continu- 
ed) the  accusation  preferred  against  ourselves 
shall  not  make  us  deviate  from  truth,  by  assign- 
ing any  other  reason  for  their  not  having  done 
it  than  the  violence  of  the  storm."  They  then 
called  upon  the  pilots  and  many  other  persons 
who  were  on  board  the  ships  to  give  their  evi- 
dence in  confirmation  of  the  truth.  By  such 
pleas  they  mollified  the  people,  many  of  whom 
immediately  rose  up,  and  offered  to  be  security 
for  their  future  appearance.  It  was  resolved, 
however,  «to  adjourn  the  affiiir  to  another 
assembly;"  (for  it  was  now  so  late  in  the 
evening  that  they  could  not  distinguish  the 
majority  of  hands)  « the  senate  in  the  mean- 
time to  draw  up  a  resolution  to  be  reported 
to  the  people  in  what  manner  they  should  be 
-      tried." 

,.  The  Apaturian  festival  now  came  on,  in 
which  it  IS  the  custont  for  fathers  of  families 
and  near  relations  to  entertain  one  another. 
Theramenes  therefore  and  his  party  employed 
the  festival  in  dressing  up  a  number  of  persons 
in  mourning  garments,  having  first  shaven  them 
clean  to  the  skin,  who  were  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  assembly  of  the  people  for  the  re- 

I  lations  of  such  as  had  perished  on  the  wrecks. 

I  They  also  prevailed  upon  Callizenus  to  accuse 
tile  commanders  in  form  before  the  senate. 
The  general  assembly  was  afterwards  holden. 


when  the  senate  reported  their  resolation  by  the 
mouth  of  Callixenus,  and  in  the  very  words  in 
which  he  had  moved  to  have  it  drawn  up : 

**  Whereas  in  the  last  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  the  accusers  of  the  commanders, 
but  also  the  commanders  themselves,  were 
heard  in  their  own  justification :  let  the  people 
of  Athens  proceed  to  give  their  votes  by  tribes. 
Let  two  urns  be  placed  for  every  tribe.  In 
each  tribe  let  the  herald  proclaim— <  As  many 
as  are  of  opinion  that  the  commanders  have  . 
misbehaved  in  not  fetching  off  from  the  wrecks  > 
the  men  who  had  earned  them  a  victory,  let 
such  cast  their  ballots  into  this  urn  ;  as  many 
as  are  of  the  contrary  opinion,  into  that  And 
if  a  majority  declare  Uiem  guilty,  let  them  be 
sentenced  to  death,  let  them  be  delivered  over 
to  the  public  executioners,  let  their  estates  be 
confiscated,  reserving  a  tenth  part  for  the  god- 


And  now  a  person  stood  forth  in  the  assem- 
bly who  affirmed,  that  «  he  had  swam  ashore 
upon  a  barrel  of  flour :  that  the  poor  wretches 
who  were  lost  had  solenmly  conjured  him,  if 
he  escaped  with  life,  to  tell  the  people  of  Athens, 
that  their  commanders  would  not  save  the  lives 
of  those  very  men  who  had  fought  with  the 
utmost  bravery  for  their  country."  A  clamour 
was  already  begun  against  GalUxenus,  for  pro- 
posing a  method  of  procedure  that  was  mani- 
fectly  against  due  course  of  law.  Euryptol^ 
mus  the  son  of  Peisionax,  and  some  other  lead- 
ing men  amongst  the  people,  declared  them- 
selves of  this  opinion.  But  the  multitude 
roared  aloud,  that  "  Athens  was  undone,  if  the 
people  were  restrained  from  proceeding  at  their 
own  discretion."  Upon  this'  a  motion  was 
made  by  Lyciscus,  that  <*  whoever  interrupted 
the  free  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  sentence  that 
was  gH^en  against  the  commanders."  This 
motion  was  approved  by  a  loud  tumultuous 
shout  from  the  multitude,  and  the  others  are 
forced  to  withdraw  their  opposition ;  but  now 
again,  the  presidents  refusing  to  put  a  question . 
which  was  contrary  to  law,  Callixenus  stood  up 
again,  and  accused  them  for  their  refusal.  The 
people  demanded  aloud,  that  **  such  of  them  as 
refused  should  be  called  to  account."  This 
terrified  the  presidents,  who  immediately 
declared  they  were  ready  to  comply,  all  but 
Socrates  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  who  still  in- 
sisted that  <«  he  would  not  do  an  act  which  was 
not  according  to  law."  But  after  this  Euryp 
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toleiiMis  ro«0  up)  tml  spoke  thus  in  hvomt  of 
the  oommaoden : 

« I  rise  up,  my  fellow-citizens  of  Athens, 
peitly  with  a  design  to  blame  my  neer  and  dear 
relation  Pericles,  and  my  friend  Biemedon ;  and 
partly  to  ofier  some  plea  in  their  behalf;  and 
ftrther  to  give  you  such  advice,  as  in  my  opinion 
will  beet  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Athenian 
state.  I  therefore  blame  my  relation  and  my 
Aiend  for  persuading  their  colleagues  in  the 
command  to  insert  in  the  letter  they  were  de- 
sirous to  send  to  the  senate  and  you,  that  they 
had  tSBUed  an  order  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasy- 
bulm  to  repair  with  forty-seven  ships  to  the 
wrecks,  and  fetch  off  the  men,  which  order 
Was  never  put  in  execution.  In  consequence 
;  of  this,  they  are  now  involved  in  the  guilt  of  a 
ctime  which  others  separately  incurred :  and,  in 
rsqailal  for  all  their  humanity,  are  now,  by  the 
treachery  of  those  very  persons  and  a  party  here, 
brought  into  imminent  danger  of  their  lives.  No 
danger  neither,  if  you  will  but  comply  with  my 
advice,  and  obey  the  dictates  of  piety  and  jus- 
tioe.  And  by  this  means  you  will  beet  be  enabled 
to  discover  all  the  truth,  and  preserve  your- 
selves from  a  subsequent  fit  of  remorse,  when 
in  process  of  time,  convinced  that  yom  have 
enormously  offended  both  against  heaven  and 
*         your  own  selves. 

-•^  *  Let  me  therefore  recommend  such  a  con- 

duct to  you,  as  will  guard  you  from  all  decep- 
tion either  by  myself  or  by  any  other  person,  as 
win  clearly  discover  the  guilty,  how  far  they  all 
and  in  what  degree  each  person  amongst  them  is 
guilty,  and  will  enable  you  to  assign  the  pro- 
per measure  of  punishment  to  each.  Indulge 
them  therefore  with  only  one  day,  if  more  time 
must  not  be  granted,  to  make  their  defence ; 
and  pay  a  higher  deference  to  your  own  than  to 
the  judgment  of  other  men.  And  all  of  you 
know,  my  fellow-citizens  of  Athens,  that  the 
law  of  Canonus  is  still  in  force,  which  enacts, 
that  <  if  any  person  hath  aggrieved  the  people 
of  Atheiis,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  and  brought 
to  a  trial  before  the  people :  and,  in  case  he  be 
convicted,  shall  be  put  to  death  and  thrown 
into  the  pit,  his  goods  and  chattels  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  state,  reserving  the  tenth  part  for 
the  goddess.'  By  this  law  I  exhort  you  to  try 
the  commanders ;  and  by  heaven  to  begin,  if 
you  think  proper,  with  Pericles  my  own  rela- 
tion. It  would  be  baseness  indeed  in  myself 
to  place  a  higher  value  upon  him  than  upon  my 
countiy. 


«  But  if  you  rather  choeee  it,  try  them  by  the 
other  law  against  persons  accused  of  sacrilege 
and  tieason,  vrhich  enacts  thal-^if  any  man 
betrays  the  dty  or  robe  the  temples,  he  shall 
be  tried  in  the  courts  of  judicature ;  and,  if 
adjudged  to  die,  shall  not  be  buried  in  Attica, 
his  goods  and  cfaatteb  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
sUte.' 

«<  Make  uae  of  either  of  these  lavrs,  my  fsl- 
low-citizens.  Let  a  separate  day  be  assigned 
for  the  trial  of  each :  that  day  to  be  divided 
into'  three  parts;  in  the  first  of  which  you 
ought  to  assemble  and  give  your  ballots  whether 
or  no  they  ou^t  to  be  put  upon  their  trial ;  in 
the  second,  the  accusation  should  be  opened 
against  them;  in  the  third,  they  should  be 
heard  in  their  own  defence.  And  if  this  me- 
thod be  observed,  the  guilty  will  receive  the 
severest  punishment,  and  the  innocent  be  asved 
by  you,  Athenians,  and  not  be  put  to  death  by 
an  iniquitous  condemnstion.  You  then,  vrith- 
out  offending  heaven,  without  vioUting  your 
oaths,  wiU  judge  them  according  to  law,  and 
will  not  make  war  in  combination  with  the 
Lacedemonians  by  putting  to  death  without  a 
trial,  in  etxpreio  violation  of  the  laws,  the  very 
men  who  have  taken  seventy  of  their  ships,  and 
gained  a  notable  victoiy  over  them. 

<*  But  of  what  are  you  afraid,  that  you  are  in 
such  vehement  baete  to  pass  a  sentence  1  Are 
you  afraid  of  losing  your  right  to  put  to  dentil 
or  to  save  whom  you  please,  in  case  you  tiy 
men  in  a  regular  conformity  vrith  and  not  in 
open  violation  of  the  law  !  Yes ;  sudi  vras 
the  motive  oi  CaUixsmis,  when  he  penuaded 
the  senate  to  subject  them  all  to  one  sommaiy 
vote  from  the  people.  Yet  thui  way  perhaps 
you  may  put  an  innocent  man  to  death  ;  and 
then,  in  a  subsequent  fit  of  remorse,  you  may 
bitterly  reflect  what  a  dreadful  and  unjustifiable 
act  you  have  committed;  and  more  bitteriy 
still,  if  you  iniquitously  put  to  death  a  number 
of  them.  Horrible  indeed  would  the  proce- 
dure be,  if  you,  the  very  persons  that  indulged 
Aristarchus,  who  formeriy  overturned  the 
popular  government,  and  afUtrwards  betrayed 
Oenoe  to  our  enemies  the  Thebans,  with  a  day 
of  his  own  appointment  to  make  his  defence, 
and  observed  every  form  of  law  in  regard  to 
him,  should  deny  every  indulgence  and  every 
right  to  commanders  who  in  all  respects  have 
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answered  yonr  expectations,  and  havjB  gained  a 
victory  over  yojir  enemies  !  Forbid  it  heaven, 
that  Athenians  should  behave  in  such  a  man- 
ner. Keep  your  attention  fixed  on  the  laws, 
on  laws  which  are  entirely  yonr  own,  on  laws 
by  whose  immediate  influence  you  have  been 
so  highly  exalted  ;  and,  let  it  never  enter  your 
hearts  to  deviate  from  them.  Bring  bade  your 
houghts  to  the  sole  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ters of  fact,  in  which  your  commanders  seem 
to  have  incurred  your  displeasure. 

«  For,  after  they  had  obtained  the  victory  at 
sea  and  were  returned  to  their  station,  it  was 
Diomedon's  advice,  that  the  whole  fleet  should 
proceed  in  regular  line  to  fetch  off  the  disabled 
ships  and  the  crews  on  board  them.  Herasin- 
ides  was  for  repairing  immediately  with  the 
whole  fleet  against  the  enemy  at  Mitylene. 
Thrasylus  declared  for  the  execution  of  both 
these  points,  by  leaving  part  of  the  fleet  be- 
hind, and  going  with  the  rest  against  the  ene- 
my. His  advice  received  the  general  approba- 
tion. Each  commander  was  to  leave  three 
ships  of  his  own  division  ;  the  number  of  the 
commanders  was  eight ;  besides  the  ten  ships 
belonging  to  private  captains,  and  the  ten  be- 
longing to  the  Samians,  and  the  three  ships  be- 
longing to  the  commander-in-chief.  All  these 
together  are  forty-seven,  four  for  the  care  of 
every  disabled  vessel,  which  were  twelve  in 
all.  The  officers  left  behind  to  command 
them  were  Thrasybulus  and  Theramenes,  thai 
very  Theramenes,  who  in  the  last  a|Bembly 
accused  these  commanders;  and  then,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  they  went  out  to  sea 
against  the  enemy. 

»In  what  artide  therefore  hath  their  con- 
duct been  defective  or  inglorious  ?  If  the  be- 
haviour hath  been  faulty  in  regard  to  the  ene- 
my, those  who  went  out  against  the  enemy 
ought  by  all  the  rules  of  justice  to  be  account- 
able for  it.  But  such  only  as  were  assigned 
to  fetch  off  the  men,  and  yet  did  not  execute 
the  order  of  their  superiors,  should  be  put  on 
their  trial  for  not  fetching  them  off.  Thus 
much  indeed  I  can  safely  allege  in  vindication 
of  Thrasybulus  and  Theramenes  too,  that  the 
storm  prevented  them  from  executing  that  or- 
der. The  persons  who  by  good  fortune  were 
preserved,  are  evidence  that  tnis  is  true,;  in 


which  number  is  one  of  your  own  command- 
ers, who  escaped  with  life  from  one  of  the 
wrecks ;  and  whom,  though  then  he  stood  in 
need  of  all  their  assistance,  they  now  will  have 
involved  in  the  same  sentence  with  those  who 
were  to  bring  it,  and  yet  brought  it  not. 

«  Take  care,  therefore,  my  fellow-citizens 
of  Athens,  that  successful  as  you  are,  you  act 
not  the  part  of  men  who  are  on  the  brink  of 
despair  and  ruin ;  that,  instead  of  submission 
to  the  gods  in  points  that  are  subject  to  their 
will  alone,  you  condemn  not  men  for  treachery 
when  they  were  incapable  of  acting  at  all,  since 
the  violence  of  the  storm  entirely  prevented 
the  execution  of  orders.  You  would  behave 
much  more  agreeably  to  justice  if  you  honour- 
ed your  victorious  commanders  with  crowns, 
rather  than,  in  compliance  with  the  instigations 
of  wicked  men,  to  punish  them  with  death." 

Euryptolemus,  after  this  address,  proceeded 
to  move,  that  « the  accused  should  be  separate- 
ly pot  on  their  trials  according  to  the  law  of 
Canonus."  The  proposal  of  the  senate  was 
that  <*  one  summary  vote  should  be  passed  up- 
on them  all."  Upon  holding  up  of  hands,  a 
majority  appeared  for  the  motion  of  Eurypto- 
lemus. But  as  Menedes  entered  a  protest 
against  the  regularity  of  it,  and  of  course  the 
question  was  put  again,  it  was  carried  for  the 
proposal  of  the  senate.  And  after  this  they 
condemned  to  death  the  eight  commanders  in 
the  sea-fight  of  Arginuse.  Six  of  them,  who 
were  now  at  Athens,  were  actually  put  to 
death.  Yet  no  long  time  after  the  Athe- 
nians rq>ented  of  what  they  had  done,  and 
passed  a  decree,  that  «  the  persons  who  had 
beguiled  the  people  in  this  matter  should  be 
impeached  for  the  crime,  and  procure  bail  till 
they  should  be  brought  to  a  trial,  Callixeuus 
in  particular  to  be  one  of  the  number."  Four 
other  persons  were  also  impeached,  and  were 
kept  in  safe  custody  by  their  own  bail.  But 
the  section  breaking  out  afterwards  in  the 
city,  in  which  Cleophon  was  killed,  they  all 
made  their  escape  before  they  could  be  brought 
to  a  trial.  Callixenus,  however,  who  after- 
wards returned  to  Athens  with  those  who 
came  up  from  the  Piraus  into  the  city,  was 
so  universally  detested,  that  he  starved  himself 
to  death. 
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I.  Tbb  Mldien  that  wen  at  Chioa  with  Eto* 
miieas  subaitted  duihig  Muuuer  oa  the  fruita 
af  tha  flaaaon,  and  the  monay  they  earned  by 
woiUn^  in  the  fialde.  B«t  whan  winter  caaw 
on,  and  they  had  no  Mbeiatenee,  and  were  both 
naked  and  bafefoot,  they  ran  into  cabala,  and 
Ibnned  a  oonaptracy  to  make  aeizore  of  Chiaa. 
It  was  agreed  amonfft  than,  that  all  auch  aa 
appioTed  of  tha  adteme  afaonld  cany  a  ned  in 
their  hands,  in  order  to  diacovar  to  «ich  other  a 
jnat  accoont  of  their  nunriierk  Etaonicna, 
who  had  gained  intelliganoe  of  the  plat,  waa 
highly  perplexed  in  what  manner  to  diaooncavt 
it,  because  of  the  great  number  of  thaoe  who 
carried  teeda.  He  judged  it  too  haaardoiiB  to 
attack  them  openly,  lest  they  diould  nut  to 
arma ;  and  then,  sailing  the  city  and  laming 
enomies,  might  min  all  affairs  at  Chioa  in  eaaa 
they  prevailed.  On  the  other  aide  he  thought 
it  would  bo  dreadful  to  destroy  so  many  pataoM 
who  were  old  coofederatea,  which  might  open 
the  mouths  of  the  reat  of  Greece  against  them, 
and  give  the  soldieiy  an  aTarsion  to  the  aarvice. 
Taking  therefore  akmg  with  him  fifteen  paraons 
armed  with  daggers^  he  walked  about  the  city ; 
and  lighting  on  a  fellow  who  had  a  disorder  m 
hb  eyes,  and  was  just  come  from  the  snrgeon'sy 
with  a  reed  in  hie  hand,  he  killed  him  on  the 
apot.  Hereupon  a  tumult  beginning  to  rise, 
and  some  demanding  «  for  what  reasan  that  man 
waa  killed  r*  Eteonictta  aiders  them  to  be 
answered  aloud,  **  becauae  he  carried  a  reed.** 
l^hja  answer  waa  no  aooner  given,  than  all  such 
is  carried  reeds  threw  them  instantly  aaray ; 
avevy  one  within  hearing  waa  afraid  lest  ha 
should  have  been  seen  wkh  one  of  them  in  his 
hand.    Etconieus^  after  this,  having  asaembled 


the  ChiaM,  iaaued  out  an  order  to  them  to  a^ 
vanoe  a  proper  sum  of  mon^,  that  the  seamen 
mi|^t  reeeive  their  pay,  and  all  kinds  of  mutii^ 
be  pcevented.  Tha  ChianB  advanced  the  money, 
and  than  Eteonieua  ordered  all  the  men  on 
board.  Repairing  afterwards  on  board  every 
vseael  in  ite  turn*  he  encouraged  and  he  advised 
them  muchf  aa  if  ha  waa  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  late  eevapinMQTf  «nd  then  diatributed  a 
month's  pay  to  each. 

The  Ohjana  and  tha  rest  of  the  eonfederatea, 
Masaabling  afterwards  at  Epheansi  daterminad 
to  sand  ambasaadors  to  Laoediemon  concerning 
the  praaani  state  of  their  affairs,  who  were  to 
aaske'  their  mport,  and  then  deaira,  that  «  Ly^ 
saMdar  might  be  sent  to  command  the  fleet," 
who  had  hi^y  recommended  himself  to  th# 
aliiattoe  during  hia  former  command,  and  by 
gainiiig  the  sea-4ght  at  Notium.  The  ambaa* 
sndoia  were  aeooidiagly  deapaiched  away,  and 
with  them  aoi9o  eovoya  for  Cyrus,  who  wara 
to  second  thaaa.  But  the  Lacedemonians  com* 
plied  onfy  so  far  as  to  send  Lysandar  to  be  tha 
tieutenant,  for  they  aj^iated  Aracus  to  bo 
admireWn-chief :  for  their  law  doth  not  pei^ 
mit  the  same  person  to  be  twice  in  the  chief 
commMMl.  Thf»  ieet  therefore  waa  rsaigned 
la  Lyaander,  when  twenty-seven  years  of  tha 
war  were  now  completed. 

In  this  year  Cyrua  pot  to  death  Autobesacaa 
and  Hkneus,  Ih^  sons  of  a  siater  of  Darius  and 
daughter  of  Artaierxes,  who  was  father  of  Da- 
rius, because  at  meeting  him  they  had  not  drawn 
their  handa  within  the  sleeve,  a  compliment  paid 
to  the  kuig  alone*  The  aleete  reacbeth  down 
baiow  the  hand,  and  the  person  who  draws  hia 
witlttft  H  ia  iaeapufaia  of  doing  any  act  at 
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all.  Hieramenef  and  his  wife  represented  to 
Darius,  that  he  could  not  in  justice  connive  at 
such  outrageous  behaviour.  Darius  therefore, 
pretending  himself  much  out  of  order,  sends 
couriers  to  Cyrus  to  summon  him  to  court. 

In  the  following  summer  (when  Archytas 
presided  in  the  college  of  ephori,  and  Alexius 
was  Archon  at  Athens)  Lysander,  now  arrived 
at  Ephesus^  sends  for  Eteonicus  with  the  ships 
from  Chios,  and  collected  all  the  rest  from  their 
several  stations  into  one  grand  fleet.  He  refitted 
them  all  for  service,  and  was  building  others  at 
Antandros.  He  also  made  Cyrus  a  visit,  and 
asked  for  money.  Cyrus  told  him,  that  <«  all  his 
frther's  money,  and  a  greatdeal  more  besides  had 
already  been  expended,"  reciting  particularly, 
what  each  admiral  in  chief  had  received  :  how- 
ever, he  gave  him  a  supply.  Lysander,  thus 
ftimished  with  money,  assigned  proper  com- 
manders to  the  ships,  and  paid  the  seamen  their 
arrears.  In  the  meantime  the  Athenian  com- 
manders were  making  preparations  at  Samos  to 
go  out  to  sea  with  the  fleet 

At  this  juncture  Cyras  sent  again  for  Ly- 
sender,  when  the  messenger  was  come  to  him 
from  his  father,  with  the  news,  that  «<  he  was 
much  out  of  order  and  wanted  to  see  him,"  be- 
ing now  at  Thamneria  in  Media  near  the  Cadu- 
•ians,  against  whom  he  had  marched  because 
they  had  revolted.  When  Lysander  was  come, 
he  expressly  foibade  him  <<  to  engage  the 
Athenians  at  sea,  unless  he  had  by  frr  the 
Isrger  number  of  ships,  since  both  the  king  and 
himself  were  masters  of  abundance  of  wealth, 
and  the  fleet  might  be  properly  enlarged  to  se* 
cure  the  point."  He  then  showed  him  an  ao* 
count  of  all  the  tributes  from  the  cities  which 
were  his  own  appointments,  and  gave  him  what 
money  he  could  spare.  And  then,  having  put 
him  in  mind  «  of  the  great  fiiendahip  he  bore 
to  the  Lacedsmonian  state,  and  particularly  to 
Lysander,"  he  set  out  on  a  joumej  to  his  fri^ 
ther. 

Lysander,  when  Cyras  had  thus  intrusted 
him  with  all  his  concerns,  and  was  departed  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  to  visit  his  sick  la- 
ther, after  distributing  pay  to  his  fleet,  sailed 
into  the  Ceramic  bay  of  Caria ;  where,  assaulting 
a  dty  called  Cedrea,  that  vras  confederate  with 
the  Athenians,  he  took  it  the  second  day  by 
storm,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  lor  slaves; 
these  inhabitanto  vrere  half-barbarians;  and 
from  thence  he  sailed  away  to  Rhodes.  The 
Athenians,  having  stood  out  from  Quaum,  wm 


infesting  the  coasts  belonging  to  the  king ;  they 
even  sailed  up  to  Chios  and  Ephesus,  and  were 
prepared  for  battle.  They  associated  also  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  Menander,  Tydeus, 
and  Cephisodotus.  Lysander  was  now  coast- 
ing along  Ionia,  from  Rhodes  towards  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  track  of  vessels  out  of  it, 
and  against  the  cities  that  had  revolted.  The 
Athenians  were  also  at  sea,  being  bound  to 
Chios;  for  Asia  was  entirely  against  them. 
Lysander  from  Abydus  sailed  up  to  Lampsa- 
cus,  which  was  confederate  with  the  Athenians. 
The  Abydenians  and  others  marched  their 
troops  thither  by  land.  They  were  commanded 
by  Thorax  the  Lacedemonian ;  and  assaulting 
Lampsacus  they  take  it  by  storm.  The  soldiers 
plundered  this  dty,  a  rich  one,  and  plentifully 
stocked  with  wine  and  other  needful  stores: 
but  Lysander  dismissed  all  persons  that  were 
free  without  a  ransom.  The  Athenians,  who 
closely  chased  him,  were  now  arrived  at  Eleus 
in  the  Chersonese,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty 
ships.  Here  they  had  no  sooner  taken  their 
repast,  than  newa  is  brought  them  of  what  had 
been  done  at  Lampsacus,  when  immediately 
they  proceed  to  8estos:  from  whence,  after 
victualling  with  the  utmoet  despatch,  they  sailed 
into  ^gos-potamos,  ovei^against  Lampsacus. 
The  distance  between  them  across  the  Helles- 
pont is  about  *fllleen  stadia:  and  here  they 
took  their  evening  repast  Night  came  on ; 
but  so  soon  as  it  was  break  of  day,  Lyaander 
made  a  signal  for  his  men  lo  eat  their  meal 
and  repair  on  board  their  ships.  Having 
now  got  things  in  readiness  for  an  engage- 
ment»  and  made  all  last  on  board  for  de- 
fence, he  issued  out  orders^  that  no  idup  should 
stir  out  of  the  line  or  go  out  lo  sea.  The 
Athenians,  when  the  sun  was  up»  appear* 
ed  before  the  harbour  in  a  line  abreast,  as  ready 
to  engage.  But  when  Lysander  would  not 
come  out  against  them,  and  it  grsw  late  In 
the  day,  they  sailed  back  again  into  ^gos- 


Lysander  now  ordered  •the  nimblest  vessels 
to  follow  the  Athenians.  They  were  to  taka 
a  view  in  what  manner  they  behaved  so  soon  as 
they  quitted  their  ships,  and  then  to  return  and 
bring  him  a  report  Nor  did  he  sufier  any  of 
his  own  men  to  quit  their  vessels  before  these 
ships  returned.  He  did  the  sane  thing  for 
four  days  successively ;    and  the  Atheniana 
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oretenme,  the  aame  number  of  do^e,  egaiiut 
him. 

Alcibiadee  from  his  own  fortress  had  a  view 
of  the  Athenians  in  their  present  station,  on 
the  open  beach,  near  no  city,  and  obliged  to  go 
'fifteen  stadia  from  their  ships  to  fetch  provi- 
sions from  Sestos ;  whilst  the  enemy  lay  in  a 
harbour,  and  were  supplied  with  every  thing 
from  the  adjacent  city.  He  told  them  therefore 
« they  had  chosen  an  improper  station ;"  he  ad- 
vised them  to  remove  to  Sestos,  to  a  harbour 
and  to  a  city ;  «  Only  station  yourselves  there,'* 
said  he, «  and  you  will  be  able  to  fight  the  enemy 
at  your  own  discretion."  But  the  commanders, 
and  espedaliy  Tydeus  and  Menander,  ordered 
him  to  be  gone — since  they,  and  not  he,  were 
at  present  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  his  way.' 

But  Lysander,  on  the  fifth  day  the  Athen- 
ians thus  came  over  to  offer  him  battle,  ordered 
those  who  followed  them  in  their  retreat,  that, 
**  so  soon  as  they  saw  them  landed  again,  and 
straggled  about  the  Chersonese,"  which  they 
continued  to  do  more  and  more  every  succeed- 
ing day,  to  buy  provisions  at  a  great  distance, 
heartUy  despising  Lysander  for  not  coming  out 
against  them,  « they  should  immediately  re- 
turn, and  when  they  were  got  out  half  way, 
should  hoist  a  shield  up  in  the  air."  They 
punctually  obeyed  hit  orders ;  and  Lysander  im- 
mediately made  the  signal  for  standing  out  to 
sea  with  all  expedition.  Thorax,  also,  with  the 
land  forces  under  his  command,  was  taken  on 
board  to  go  along  with  them.  Conon  no  sooner 
had  a  view  of  the  enemy,  than  he  made  a  sig- 
nal to  the  ships  to  be  ready  for  defence  with  all 
their  might.  But  as  the  seamen  were  dis- 
"  perMd  about,  some  ships  had  but  two  benches 
oi  rowers  aboard,  some  only  one,  and  some  none 
at  all.  Gonon's  own  ship,  with  about  seven 
more  and  the  Paralus,  had  their  crews  on 
board,  and  immediately  put  out  to  sea:  but 
all  the  rest  Lysander  took  close  to  the  shore. 
They  had  indeed  drawn  together  most  of  their 
men  on  the  land,  but  they  fled  away  to  places 
of  safety.  Conon  flying  with  nine  ships,  as  he 
found  all  was  over  with  the  Athenians,  sailed 
up  to  Cape  Abarnis  near  Lampsacus,  and  car- 
ried from  ihenee  the  great  masts  belonging  to 


«  One  mil«  and  a  half. 

•  TbM  n  the  laet  time  any  mention  is  made  of  Akibi- 
ftdee,  iirbo  auon  after,  tbroafh  the  Instigations  of  Critias 
and  Lysander,  was  treacherously  put  to  doatk  bj  Pbar* 
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the  ships  of  Lysander.  And  then  with  eight 
ships  he  sailed  away  for  Cyprus  to  Evagoras, 
whilst  the  Paralus  went  for  Athens  to  notify 
what  had  happened.  But  Lysander  brought 
x>ver  the  ships,  and  the  prisoners,  and  every 
thing  else  to  Lampsacus.  And  besides  others 
of  the  commanders,  he  had  got  for  his  prisoners 
Philocles  and  Adimantus.  But  the  very  day 
he,  performed  these  exploits,  he  sent  away 
Theopompus  the  Milesian  partisan  to  Lace- 
demon,  to  notify  what  had  been  done,  who 
performed  the  journey  in  three  days,  and  pub- 
lished the  victory. 

Lysander  afterwards  called  the  confederates 
together,  and  desired  their  advice  about  the 
prisoners.  On  this  occasion  many  bitter 
charges  were  exhibited  against  the  Athenians : 
— «  what  sad  trangressors  they  had  formerly 
been! — ^what  horrid  designs  they  would  have 
put  in  execution  had  they  obtained  the  victory, 
even  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  the 
prisoners  they  should  take !  They  had  thrown 
overboard  and  drowned  all  the  men  belonging 
to  two  ships  they  had  taken,  one  a  Corinthian, 
and  the  oUier  an  Andrian :  and  Philocles  was 
the  very  Athenian  commander  who  had  thus 
destroyed  them."  Much  more  was  said  at  this 
meeting,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  « to  put 
all  the  Athenians  who  were  prisoners  to  death 
except  Adimantus,"  who  in  the  council  of  war 
had  singly  opposed  the  proposal  to  cut  ofihands ; 
however,  he  was  charged  by  some  persons  with 
betraying  the  fleet  to  the  enemy.  Lysander 
therefore,  having  first  put  the  question  to  Phi- 
lodes,  who  had  thrown  the  Corinthians  and 
Andrians  overboard — («What  he  deserved  to 
suffer,  who  had  set  the  example  of  such  outra- 
geous  behaviour  in  Greece  1"  put  him  instant- 
ly to  death. 

IL  And  so  soon  as  he  had  settled  affairs  at 
Lampsacus,  he  sailed  to  Byaantium  and  Chal« 
cedon.  They  gave  him  a  reception,  having 
first  sent  away  under  truce  the  Athenian  gar- 
risons. The  persons  indeed,  who  had  betrayed 
Byzantium  to  Alcibiades,  fled  away  to  Pontus 
and  afterwards  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
naturalized. 

But  Lysander  sent  home  all  the  garrisons 
belonging  to  that  stote,  and  all  Athenians 
whatever  that  fell  into  his  hands,  to  Athens; 
thither  he  permitted  them  to  sail  without  any 
molestation,  but  no  where  else.  He  knew, 
that  the  greater  the  numbers  that  were  col- 
lected together  in  the  city  and  the  Pireus,  th« 
9X 
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soMMir  th«y  miut  want  the  nflieesmiies  ef  life. 
And  now  leaving  Sthenelans  the  Ijacademo- 
nian,  to  be  commandant  of  Bysantiom  and 
ChaloedoB,  he  himself  retaraed  to  Lampsacus 
and  refitted  the  fleet. 

At  Adiens,  where  the  Paralna  arriTod  in  the 
night,  the  calamity  was  told,  and  a  aoieam  of 
lamentation  ran  up  from  the  Pinsus  through 
the  long  walU  into  the  city,  one  penen  repeat- 
ing the  news  to  another;  ineomnch  that  no 
•ingle  eoul  that  night  could  take  any  reet,  not 
merely  for  lamenting  those  who  weie  lost,  but 
much  more  for  reflecting  what  themaelves  in 
dl  probability  were  soon  to  aofler— the  like  no 
doobt  as  themselves  had  inflicted  upon  the 
Melians,  when  they  bad  reduced  by  siege  that 
colony  of  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  Istiana 
abo,  and  Sdoneans,  and  Toroneans,  and  ^gi- 
nete,  and  many  other  people  in  Greece.  The 
next  day  they  summoned  a  general  assembly, 
in  which  « it  was  resolved  to  barricade  all  their 
harboars  excepting  one,  to  repair  their  walls, 
to  fix  j^per  watches,  and  prepare  the  city  in 
all  respects  for  a  siege."  AU  hands  accordingly 
were  immediately  at  work. 

Lysander,  who  now  from  the  Hellespont 
was  come  to  Leaboa  with  two  hundred  sail, 
took  in  and  re-settled  the  cities  in  that  ialand, 
and  especially  Milylene.  He  alao  teut  away 
to  the  towna  of  Thrace  ten  shipa  commanded 
by  Etaonicus,  who  reduced  every  thing  then 
into  subjection  to  the  Laeedoraonians.  But 
immediately  after  the  fight  at  iEgos-potanoa 
all  Greece  revolted  from  the  Atheniana,  ex- 
oepting  Samoa.  At  Samoa  the  people,  having 
massacred  the '  nobiKty,  held  the  city  for  the 
Athenians. 

In  the  next  place,  Lyaander  sent  notice  to 
Agis  at  Decelea,  and  to  Lacedamon,  that  «  he 
ia  sailing  up  with  two  hundred  ships."  The 
Laeedamonians  immediately  took  the  field  with 
their  own  force,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
-ponneaians,  except  the  Aigives,  upon  receiving 
llie  order  circukted  by  Paoaaniaa  the  other 
king  of  Laoedamon.  When  they  were  all  as- 
sembled, he  marched  away  at  their  head,  and 
encamped  them  under  the  walls  of  Athena,  in 
the  place  of  exercise  called  the  Academy.  But 
Lyaander,  when  come  up  to  ^gina,  collected 
together  aU  the  ^gineta  he  could  poaaihly 
find,  and  replaced  them  in  their  city.  He  did 
the  same  to  the   Melians,  and  to  the  other 


A  ry*|i/K«v, 


people  who  Ibrmerly  had  been  dispoaeeaeed.  Ia 
the  next  place,  having  laid  Salamis  waste,  be 
sftatMned  himaelf  before  the  Piraus  with  a  hun 
dred  and  fifty  ships,  and  prevented  aH  kind  of 
embarkations  fiom  entering  thet  harbour. 

The  Athenians,  thus  besieged  both  by  land 
and  aea,  and  destituto  of  ships,  of  allies,  and  of 
provisions,  were  miserably  perplexed  how  to 
act  They  judged  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  suffering  what  without  provocation  them- 
selves had  made  olhers  suifi»r,  when  they  wan* 
tonly  tyrannised  over  petty  states,  and  for  no 
other  reaeon  in  the  world  than  because  they 
were  conliBderato  with  the  state  of  Ijaoedanum. ' 
From  these  considerations,  after  restoring  to 
their  full  righto  and  privileges  such  aa  were  ua* 
der  the  sentence  of  In&my,  they  persevered  ia 
holding  out;  and,  though  numbers  began  to 
die  for  want  of  meat,  they  would  not  bear  any 
motion  of  treating.  But  when  their  com  be- 
gan totally  to  fail,  they  aent  ambassadors  to 
Agis,  oflbring  ^to  become  confedsratea  with 
the  Laoedamonians,  rsserving  to  themselves 
the  long  walls  and  the  Piraos,"  and  on  these 
terms  would  aocept  an  accommodation.  Yet 
Agis  ordered  them  to  repair  to  Lacedamon, 
since  he  himssif  had  no  power  to  treat.*'  When 
the  ambassadors  had  reported  this  answer  to 
the  Athenians,  they  ordered  them  to  go  to 
Laoedamon.  But  when  they  were  arrived  at 
Sellasia  on  the  frontier  of  Laoonia,  and  the 
epbori  were  infiwmed  « they  were  to  offer  no 
other  propoeab  than  had  been  mode  by  Agia,'' 
they  ssni  them  aa  order  «  to  retom  to  Athensi 
and  when  they  heartily  desired  peace,  to  opme 
again  with  more  fiivourable  instraetiona." 
When  therefore  the  ambassadors  returned  to 
Athena,  and  had  reported  theae  things  to  the 
state,  a  universal  despondency  ensued ;  **  sla* 
very,"  they  judged, «  must  unavoidably  be  their 
portion ;  and  whilst  they  were  sending  another 
embassy  numbers  would  die  of  &mine."  No 
one  dursi  yet  presume  to  advise  the  demolition 
of  the  walls ;  since  Archestratus,  who  had  only 
hintsd  in  the  eenate  that  "  it  would  be  best  for 
them  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  aa  the  Lace- 
damoniana  proposed,"  had  immediately  been 
thrown  into  prison.  But  the  Lacedamoniana 
proponed,  Aat  «  each  of  the  long  walla  ahould 
be  demoliBhed  to  the  length  of  'ten  stadia ;" 
and  a  decree  had  been  passed  that «  auch  a  pro- 
posal should  never  be  debated." 
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Im  this  Md  •UuAtion,  TUtmawam  oSwmd  to 
tk»  general  taseinbly,  ibat  «<  if  they  would  I«t 
him  g«  to  Ljsandar,  be  eould  iafiNm  tliem  at 
hia  feluvn,  wfaelkM  the  liacedsmeaiaaa  inaiated 
6A  the  damolitioii  ef  the  walla  with  a  view 
efttiiel(^  to  enilaTe  them>  or  by  way  of  aaciurity 
only  for  tfaeiff  fnture  behaviour."  He  waa 
ordered  lo  go ;  and  he  ataid  mofo  Ihao  three 
noQtha  with  Lysander,  waitiag  tiU  a  total  want 
of  proTiaioBa  ahould  neoeasitate  the  Atheaiaaa 
to  agree  lo  any  propoaai  whatever^  B»t  on 
hia  return  in  the  fouitk  monih,  he  reported  to 
the  gODeral  aaaenhly,  that  «  Lyaan^er  had  do* 
tainad  him  all  this  timet  ^Qd  now  ordom  him  to 
go  to  I^aoedsmon,  aince  he  had  no  power  to 
aettle  the  pot«ta  of  accommodation,  which 
eottld  only  be  done  by  the  ephori.*'  Upon 
thia  he  waa  ehoaen  with  nine  others,  to  go  am* 
haaaador-plenipotentiaiy  to  Laeedcmon.  Ly- 
aander  tent  Aristotle,  an  Atbeiuan,  but  under 
aentence  of  eiiile,  In' company  with  other  Lace- 
dttmoniana,  to  the  ephori,  to  aaaure  them  that 
«<he  had  referred  TherauMnea  to  them,  who 
alone  were  empowered  to  make  peaee  and 
war."  When  therefore  Theramenaa  and'  the 
fAher  ambaaaadora  were  arrived  at  Sallaaia, 
and  were  asked---'*  What  inatructiona  they 
had  t"-Hheir  answer  wafl,*-«  They  had  f^Xi 
powers  to  make  a  peaee."  Upon  thia  the 
epbori  called  them  to  an  audience;  and  on 
their  anival  at  Sparta  they  summoned  an  9a^ 
wtmbljy  in  which  the  Corinthiana  and  Thebans 
dietinguished  IhemaeWea  abo^e  all  othcfa, 
though  aeveral  joined  in  their  aentioients. 
They  aveifed  that  «the  Atheuana  ou|^t  to 
haTO  no  peace  at  aH,  but  shouU  be  utterly  de- 
alroyed."  The  LacedsBmomana  dedafed,  « they 
would  neTcr  enslave  a  Grecian  city  that  had 
done  auch  positive  aervioe  to  Greece  in  the 
most  perilous  times."  Accordingly  they  granted 
a  peace  on  condition  «<tbey  should  demoliah 
the  long  walls  and  the  Pimua,  should  deliver 
np  all  their  ahipa  except  twelve,  should  recall 
their  ezilce,  should  have  the  same  frienda  and 
the  aanw  foea  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
follow  dmm  at  command  either  by  land  or 
aaa."  Theramenes  and  his  coUeaguea  returned 
to  Athena  with  these  conditions  of  peace.  At 
their  entering  the  city  a  crowd  of  people  flocked 
about  them,  feaiing  they  had  been  dismissed 
without  any  thing  done:  for  their  present 
situation  would  admit  of  no  delay  at  aU,  auch 
numberawere  periahing  by  famine.  On  the 
day  following,  the  amhassadora  mported  the 


terms  on  which  the  Lacedemonians  grant  a 
peace.  Theramenes  was  their  mouth  on  thia 
occasion,  and  assured  them  **  they  had  no  re- 
source left,  but  to  obey  the  Lacdemoniana 
and  demoliah  the  walla.'*  Some  persons  qpolbO 
against)  but  a  large  majority  declaring  for  i^  it 
waa  raaolved — *«to  accept  the  peace." 

In  pursuance  of  this,  Lysander  stood  into 
the  Pimua,  and  the  exiles  returned  into  the 
city.    They  demoUahed  tlxe  walls  with  much 
alacrity,  music  playing  all  the  time,  aince  they  I 
judged  this  to  be  the  first  day  ^t  Greece  ww  J 
free, 

Thua  ended  the  year,  in  the  middle  of  which 
Dionysitts,  the  son  of  Hermociatea»  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  Syracuse,  after  the  Carthaginiana 
had  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Syracuaam^ 
though  the  former  had  first  made  themselves 
masters  of  Agrigentum,  which  the  Sicilians 
too  evacuated  for  want  of  provision, 

IIL  [In  the  year  following  were  celebrated 
the  Olympic  games,  in  which  Crocinaa  the 
Thessalian  gained  the  prize  in  the  stadium  or 
footrrace,  Budius  presiding  amongst  the  ephoii 
at  Sparta,  and  Pythodorua  being  aichon  at 
Athena,  whom  the  Atheniana,  hecajnse  he  waa 
appointed  during  the  oligarchy,  never  name  in 
their  list  of  aichona,  but  style  that  year  the 
Anarchy.] 

The  oUgaxcl^  waa  thua  set  up  ><-It  waa  de- 
creed by  the  people,  that « thirty  persona  ahould 
be  chosen  to  dmw  up  a  bcdy  of  lawa  for  the 
fuiuJBe  government  of  the  atate."  The  peiaoos 
chosen  were  these— Polyarches,  Critiaa,  Me- 
lobiua,  Hippolochua,  Eudidea,  Hiero  Mneai- 
lochua,  Chremon,  Theramenes,  Aiesiai,  Dio- 
de^ Phedriaa,  ChaBielaua,  Anetiua,  Piao, 
S<^boclea,  Eratosthenee,  Charidea,  OikomaF 
€\e9,  Theognia,  ^schines,  Theogenes,  Clee- 
medes,  Eraaistratua,  Pbido,  Diucontidaa, 
Eumathea,  Aristotle,  Hippomaohus,  Mneri- 
thidea.  When  Chaae  things  were  done,  Ly- 
aander  aailed  away  for  Samoa:  and  Agis, 
marching  away  the  land  army  from  Deudea, 
diabanded  them  to  tfadr  seveml  dties. 

About  the  seme  time,  and  when  the  aun 
waa  eclipsed,  Lycophron  the  Pherean,  who 
was  scheming  to  be  king  over  all  Thessaly, 
defeated  in  battle  the  Larisseans  and  other 
people  of  Thessaly  who  bad  made  head  against 
him,  and  slew  many  of  them.  At  the  aame 
time  also,  Bioniaius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  being 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians,  lost 
Gela  and  Camirina;   and  g  little  time  after, 
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the  Leontines  who  lived  at  SyiBcuae  MTolted 
from  Dionysias  and  the  SyracusanB,  and  with- 
drew to  their  own  city,  upen  which  the  cayaliy 
of  Syracuse  were  immediately  aent  by  Diony- 
sins  to  Catana. 

The  Samiana,  inTested  on  aU  aides  by  Ly- 
aander,  treated  for  the  first  time  about  a  sur- 
render when  he  was  just  proceeding  to  a  general 
assault  The  capitulation  was,  diat  «  all  the 
freemen  should  depart  with  only  the  clothes  on 
their  backs,  and  should  deliver  up  every  thing 
beside ;"  accordingly  they  departed.  Lysander, 
having  delivered  over  the  city  and  all  within  it 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  appointed  ten 
commanders  for  the  preservation  of  the  place, 
aent  home  all  the  quotas  of  shipping  belonging 
to  the  confederates ;  and  with  those  belonging 
to  that  state  he  sailed  away  to  Lacedamon, 
bringing  with  him  all  the  omamenta  of  the 
ships  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
ships  out  of  the  Pirsus,  twelve  excepted,  and 
the  crowns  that  had  been  presented  personally 
to  himself  from  the  states  of  Greece,  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy  talents*  of  silver,  bemg 
the  surplus  of  the  tributes  which  Gyms  as- 
sigpied  him  for  the  war,  and  whatever  else  he 
had  got  in  the  course  of  his  command.  All 
these  articles  he  delivered  in  to  the  Lacede- 
monians in  the  close  of  this  summer,  at  which 
time  twenty-eight  years  and  s  half'  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  during  which  the  ephori  of -Sparta 
are  reckoned  up  in  the  following  order :  first 
^nesias,  in  whose  time  the  war  began,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  truce  made  for  thirty 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Eubooa.  After 
him  are  these— Brasidas,  Isanor,  Sostratidas, 
Hexarchus,  Agesistratus,  Angenidas,  Ono- 
macles,  Zeuzippus,  Pityas,  Pleistolas,  Glino- 
machus,  Hilarchus,  Leon,  Chsridas,  Patesia- 
das,  Cleosthenes,  Lycarius,  Aperatus,  Ono- 
mantius,  Aleztppidas,  Misgolaidas,  Hysias, 
Aracus,  Avarchippus,  Pantacles,  Pityas,  Ar- 
chytas,  and  Audious,  in  whose  time  Lysander, 
having  finished  the  war  as  is  above  related, 
returned  with  the  fleet  to  Sparta. 

The  Thirty  were  put  into  commission  at 


a  9ijaesu.  loi. 

s  That  ia,  if  reckoned  by  the  eonplete  yean  of  the 
ephori  at  Sparta.  Bat  aa  the  war  began  Id  the  year  of 
jBnealaa,  the  lint  year  of  it  ended  in  the  year  of  Braai. 
daa.  CouDt  Braaidas  therafore  fint,  and  the  duration  of 
the  war  will  appear  to  be  twenty^wven  years  and  a 
half,  rinoe  it  endt  in  the  year  of  Endieva.  Thia  per> 
IbetJy  reeoneUei  Thacydides  sad  Xeaophoo. 


Athens,  so  soon  as  ever  the  long  walls  and  those 
of  the  Pirsus  were  demolished.  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  for  the  , 
future  government  of  the  state,  and  yet  were  . 
continually  delaying  to  draw  up  such  laws,  and ' 
make  them  public :  but  they  then  filled  up  the 
senate  and  other  offices  of  state  by  nominations 
of  their  own.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  their 
principal  care  to  apprehend  and  subject  to 
capital  punishment  all  such  as,  during  the  de- ' 
mocracy,  had  subsisted  by  the  trade  of  infer-) 
mors,  and  had  been  a  nuisance  to  honest  and^ 
good  men.  Such  persons  the  senate  readily 
condemned  to  death ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
Athenians  who  were  conscious  to  themselves  % 
that  they  had  nerrer  been  guilty  of  such  prac- 
tices, were  not  at  all  dissatisfied.  But  when  ' 
they  began  to  cabal  together  how  to  erect 
themselves  into  an  arbitrary  council  of  state, 
their  first  step  was  to  send  ^schines  and 
Aristotle  to  Lacedsmon,  to  persuade  Lysan- 
der to  send  them  a  guard,  that  they  might 
eflfoctually  rid  themselves  of  a  malignant  party 
in  order  to  settle  their  future  polity  ;  and  they 
promised  to  take  the  expense  upoir  themselves. 
Lysander  was  persuaded,  and  procured  a  body 
of  guards  to  be  sent  them  under  the  command 
of  Callibius.  But  when  they  had  got  this 
guard,  they  paid  all  possible  court  to  Callibius, 
that  his  commendation  might  be  given  to  all 
their  measures.  By  this  sending  them  parties 
to  execute  theb  orders,  they  now  apprehended 
whatever  persons  they  pleased,  no  longer  bed 
men  and  scoundrels,  but  such  as  they  imagined 
would  never  acquiesce  in  their  violent  proceed- 
ings, would  attempt  resistance,  and  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  raise  a  large  party  agfonst 
them. 

Critias  and  Theramenes  at  first  had  acted 
with  great  unanimity  and  friendship.  But 
when  the  former,  who  had  been  exiled  by  the 
people,  was  impetuous  for  putting  numbers  to 
death,  Theramenes  began  to  clash.  He  main- 
tained it  *<  to  be  quite  iniquitous  to  put  men  to 
death  only  because  they  were  honoured  by  the 
people,  and  had  never  done  any  harm  to  the 
worthy  and  good.  For,"  he  added,  «  even  I 
myself^  and  you  too,  Critias,  have  advised  and 
executed  many  public  measures  merely  for  the 
sake  of  obliging  the  people.'*  But  Critiaa 
(for  he  was  still  well  wiUi  Theramenes)  re- 
plied—«  It  was  an  inconsistency  for  men, 
who  had  achemed  to  get  the  power  into 
their  own  hands,  not  to  rid  themsdvea  of 
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such  as  were  best  able  to  disappoint  their 
scheme.  You  judge  Tery  simply  indeed,  if, 
because  we  are  thirty  in  number,  you  think 
we  ought  to  be  less  vig^ilant  in  establishing 
our  power,  than  a  single  person  would  be  for 
his  own  personal  tyranny."  Yet,  when  num- 
bers had  unjustly  been  put  to  death,  and  it 
was  visible,  that  the  Athenians  began  to  form 
associations,  and  to  be  alarmed  for  their  future 
safety,  Theramenes  again  declared,  that  «  un- 
less they  strengthened  themselves  by  taking  in 
a  number  of  able  assistants,  it  was  impossible 
the  oligarchy  could  be  of  long  continuance," 
Here  Critias  and  the  rest  of  the  thirty  begin- 
ning to  be  alarmed,  and  not  least  of  all  about 
Theramenes  lest  the  Athenians  should  put 
themselves  under  his  protection,  draw  up  a  list 
of  three  thousand  persons,  who  were  to  be  as- 
sociated with  them  in  the  administration.  But 
Theramenes  again  declared  his  sentiments, 
that  **  it  seemed  an  absurdity  to  him,  for  men, 
who  had  at  first  proposed  to  form  a  union  only 
of  the  best  men  in  the  community,  to  draw 
up  a  list  Amounting  to  three  thousand,  as  if 
that  number  necessarily  implied  that  all  of  them 
were  men  of  honour  and  virtue ;  as  if  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  not  in  the  list  to  be  a  man 
of  worth,  or  any  one  in  it  to  be  a  villain.  But 
in  short,"  said  he,  «  I  plainly  see  that  you  are 
intent  on  two  schemes  utterly  inconsistent  with 
one  another,  a  government  to  be  supported  by 
violence,  and  the  agents  in  it  much  less  consid- 
erable in  point  of  power  than  those  who  are  to  be 
governed."   In  this  manner  Theremenes  talked. 

They  now  summoned  the  whole  city  to  a 
review ;  the  three  thousand  to  assemble  in  the 
forum,  but  all  the  rest  who  were  not  in  the  list 
at  a  distant  place.  The  former  they  ordered  to 
arms ;  and,  whilst  the  rest  were  remotely  en- 
gaged, they  despatched  the  guards  and  such  of 
the  citizens  as  were  in  combination  with  them, 
to  seize  the  arms  of  all  the  Athenians  except- 
ing the  three  thousand.  And,  having  carried 
them  into  the  citadel,  they  laid  them  up  safe 
within  the  temple. 

These  things  being  done,  as  if  now  with  se- 
curity they  might  act  all  their  pleasure,  they 
put  many  to  death  from  personal  enmity,  and 
many  because  they  were  rich.'     And  to  enable 


I  Critiu  had  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  hb  life  a  diaoi- 
pie  of  Bocratee,  and  bit  bad  oondoct  afterwarda  oeea* 
iiiooed  eereral  reproaehet  to  be  thrown  upon  thif  dirine 
phDoBopher,  as  if  he  had  given  hfan  improper  leeeou. 
XenophoQ  bad  Justified  Boeratea  from  tlNM  it  ptoadMi 


them  to  pay  the  La<^iBmonian  guards,  they 
also  made  a  decree,  that  "  each  person  of  the 
thirty  might  apprehend  one  of  the  sojoumen 


in  a  neat  and  most  oonvioclnf  manner.  He  alio  relates 
a  eerere  censure  that  Soeratet  paaeed  upon  the  imparity 
of  bU  mannert;  and  bow,  when  Critiac  became  one  of 
the  thirty  tyranu,  and  had  pot  many  worthy  men  to 
death,  Socrates  made  in  psblic  the  IbUowinf  obeenra- 
tion:  '*It  would  be  atrao^  (vaid  he)  if  a  person,  who 
waa  appointed  to  Ulce  care  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  ehoold 
lessen  their  number,  and  reduce  the  remainder  to  a  sute 
of  weakness,  and  yet  not  conlbss  that  be  was  a  bad  keep- 
er of  cattle:  but  then  it  is  mocb  stranfer  that  a  person, 
who  fOTeminf  in  a  community  of  noen,  lessens  the  nnm- 
her  of  the  people  under  him,  and  redooes  the  rest  to  a 
state  of  desolation,  can  avoid  taking  shame  to  himself, 
and  not  confess  that  he  is  a  wretched  goTemor  indeed.** 
This  (says  Xenopbon)  was  carried  to  the  tyrants ;  upon 
which  Critias  and  Charides  sent  for  Socrates,  and  show- 
ing him  the  law  they  had  made,  by  which  he  was  tor- 
hidden  to  teach  the  art  of  reasoning,  they  strictly  en- 
joined him  to  bold  no  diseonrse  at  all  with  young  men  of 
Athens.  Socrates  begged  leave  to  propose  some  qoes- 
tions,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
hibition. They  told  him  he  might.  "  I  declare  myself 
(he  then  went  on)  always  ready  to  obey  the  laws.  But 
leA  I  should  transgress  throngh  ignorance,  I  would 
know  explicitly  from  yon,  whether  yon  forbid  me  to 
teach  the  art  of  reasoning,  because  you  judge  it  to  con 
sist  in  saying  what  is  right,  or  saying  what  is  wrong 
For  if  it  consists  in  saying  what  is  right,  you  clearly 
forbid  me  to  say  what  is  right;  if  it  consists  in  saying 
what  is  wrong,  it  is  certain  indeed  I  ought  always  to  en- 
deaTour  to  say  wb^t  is  right.**  Charides  upon  this  grew 
angry,  and  replied :  Since  ]ron  are  so  ignorant,  Socrates, 
we  word  the  prohibition  in  such  a  manner  that  yon  can- 
not mistake ;  you  are  to  hdd  no  diseonrse  at  all  with  the 
young  men  of  Athens.  '*  But  still  (said  be)  to  prevent  mis- 
takes, and  to  guard  me  from  the  least  breach  of  your  com- 
mands, declare  tome,  till  what  age  yon  deem  men  young?** 
TiU  the  age  prescribed  for  their  entrance  into  the  senate 
(said  Charides),  till  then  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  at 
years  of  discretion.  Hdd  therefore  no  discourse  at  all 
with  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age.  "Soppose  I 
want  something  of  a  tradesman  who  is  under  thirty, 
must  f  not  ask  him  the  price  of  lAat  I  wantf*  Ay,  ay. 
certainly  you  may,  said  Charides.  But  it  is  yoor  way. 
Socrates,  to  ask  questions  about  points  in  which  you 
want  to  inform  and  not  to  be  informed.  You  are  to  ask 
no  such  questions  as  those.  "Suppose  then  a  person 
may  ask  me,  where  Charides  lives,  or  where  Critias  may 
be  found,  am  I  forbidden  to  give  him  any  answer  r*  Here 
Critias  pot  in :  Yon  are  to  hdd  no  discunrie  at  all  about  * 
shoemakers,  and  carpenters,  and  braziers ;  though  I  fancy 
yoo  have  already  vexed  them  with  fetching  them  in  for 
comparisons  in  your  daily  loquacity.  **  Why  then  (said 
Socrates).!  most  refrain  too  from  the  consequences  I  draw 
from  such  comparisons,  and  say  nothing  about  justice, 
and  piety,  and  things  that  are  right  and  proper  T'  Ay, 
by  Jove,  you  must,  and  fh»m  ever  mentioning  again 
yoor  keepers  of  cattle;  if  not,  yon  may  depend  upon  it, 
yon  shall  soflbr  for  it  in  your  own  goods  and  chattels 
too.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  it  had  been  tdd  them  what 
Socrates  had  said  about  a  keeper  of  cattle,  whieh  had 
made  them  exceeding  angry  with  him.— Xenophoo's 
MeBMraUe  Things  of  Soerates,  Book  L 
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rMid.ng  in  the  citj,  might  put  him  to  death,  and 
ftppropriate  his  wealth."  They  then  encour- 
aged Theramenea  to  apprehend  what  sojourner 
he  pleased.  But  the  answer  of  Theramenea 
was,  **  To  me  it  appears  base  indeed,  that  men^ 
who  pique  themselves  on  being  the  best  men  in 
Athens^  should  give  in  to  auch  outrages  as  the 
vile  tribe  of  informers  could  not  commit  The 
latter  only  extorted  their  money,  but  depriTod 
not  men  of  their  lives.  But  as  for  us,  if  we 
shall  murder  persons  who  have  done  us  no 
wrong,  merely  to  get  their  money,  will  not  our 
behaviour  be  in  every  respect  more  outrageous 
than  theirs :  '* '  Judging  from  hence  that  Thera- 
menea would  obstruct  them  in  all  their  designs^ 
they  combine  againet  him,  and  calumniate  him 
privately  to  every  member  of  the  senate  apart,  as 
a  determined  opposer  of  their  new  polity.  And 
then,  having  iasoed  out  orders  to  a  party  of 
young  men,  such  as  they  judged  would  act 
most  daringly,  to  repair  to  the  senate-house 
with  daggers  under  their  skirts,  they  convened 
the  senate.  No  sooner  was  Theranenea  c»me 
in,  than  Critias  rose  up,  and  spoke  as  follows : 
*'  If  there  be  a  man  in  this  bouse,  who  ima- 
gtoea  that  more  persona  sufbr  death  than  the 
public  welfiure  requireth,  let  him  only  leAeet, 
that  in  all  revolutions  of  government  aach 
everywhere  is  the  case.  And  when  rerolu- 
tions  end  here  in  an  oligarchy,  the  greatest 
,  nwnber  of  adversariea  moat  neoeaaarily  start 
Qp,  because  Athens  is  the  most  populous  com- 
munity in  Greece,  and  because  for  the  longest 
series  of  time  the  people  here  have  been  pam- 
pered in  liberty.  For  our  parte,  gentlemen  of 
the  senate,  who  know  what  an  oppressive  yoke 
the  democracy  hath  ever  proved  to  men  of  such 
qualifications  as  we  are  and  aa  you  an;  mho 
know  besides,  that  the  people  can  never  be 
well  affected  to  the  Lacedemonians,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  preservation,  whereas  the  meet 
worthy  men  amongst  us  may  ever  be  their 
hearty  friends;  on  these  considerations,  and 
by  advice  of  the  Lacedemonians,  we  are  now 
modelling  our  constitution ;  and,  whomsoever 
we  perceive  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  oKgaiehy, 
we  rid  ourselves  of  him  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.  But  then,  if  any  one  of  our  own  body 
gives  a  dangerous  opposition  to  our  own  iL- 


1  I  am  for  making  one  ienUnoe  of  t«ro  by  a  fonll  but 
Meognnr  eorreetkin :  tis.  'H^**c  it  •<  mwnrtwfuv  .  .  . 
XmftBmvifttv,  frmf  iv.— Tbii  ui  raoTtt  in  tlM  nasMr  of 
Xsaophea.  The  fbtare  wrb  <i«^KTiv««Aijy  ealls  ibr  tha 
altscatkm.    Dr.  Taylor. 


vourite  scheme,  nothing  on  our  principles  can 
be  so  equitable  as  to  make  him  suffer  for  it. 
And  yet  we  are  well  aasured,  that  this  Thera- 
menes,  who  sits  here  amongst  us,  is  labouring 
his  utmost  to  destroy  both  us  and  you.  I  apeak 
nothing  but  the  truth.  You  will  be  convinced 
of  it  yourselves  if  you  only  reflect,  that  nobody 
is  so  lavish  of  his  censure  on  the  present  mea- 
sures as  this  very  Theramenes,  nobody  so 
ready  to  oppose  when  we  are  willing  to  put  one 
of  the  demagogues  out  of  our  way.  If  in- 
deed his  principles  had  originally  been  the 
same,  though  this  would  prove  him  our  enemy, 
it  would  not  justly  expose  him  to  the  title  of 
villain.  But  now,  this  very  man,  the  author 
of  our  confidence  in  and  our  friendship  towards 
the  Lacedsmoniana,  the  author  of  the  late  de- 
molition of  the  power  of  the  people,  and  who 
was  most  active  at  exciting  us  to  inflict  due 
punishment  on  our  first  set  of  enemies, — now, 
I  say,  when  you,  gentlemen,  have  shown  your^ 
selves  to  be  utter  enemies  to  the  people,  this 
very  man  takes  upon  him  to  be  displeased  with 
your  conduct,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  and  leave  us  to  be  punished  for  all 
that  hath  been  done. — Here,  beyond  all  doubt, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  vengeance  upon  him, 
not  only  as  an  enemy  but  also  aa  a  traitor. 
And  treachery  of  a  truth  is  a  much  more  hein- 
ous crime  than  open  enmity,  by  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  guard  against  what  is  not 
seen  than  against  what  is.  Nay,  it  carries  a 
more  implacable  enmity  with  it,  since  men  at 
open  variance  with  one  another  become  recon-> 
ciled,  and  renew  a  mutual  confidence ;  but  with 
a  man,  who  is  a  traitor  convict,  no  one  ever 
yet  was,  and  no  one  can  ever  again  be  recon- 
ciled. But,  to  give  you  complete  conviction 
that  Theramenes  is  not  mere^  a  changeling, 
but  by  nature  a  traitor,  I  win  remind  you  of 
his  former  behaviour. 

«  This  man,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  days 
was  in  the  highest  credit  with  the  people,  aa 
his  father  Agnon  had  been  before  him,  showed 
himself  the  most  impetuous  tealot  in  shifting 
the  power  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
four  hundred,  and  accordingly  became  the  lead- 
ing man  amongst  them.  And  yet,  he  no  sooner 
perceived  that  a  sufficient  party  was  formed 
against  the  four  hundred,  than  he  set  himself 
agam  at  the  head  of  the  people  against  his  own 
accomplices.  And  this  in  truth  is  the  reason 
why  he  is  styled  the  Bnskin.  The  buskin  you 
tofit  both  ci  tlw  Ami,  «id  if  a 
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ImdciD  (m  nther  of  dMm.  Batlet  om  tell  jm, 
Thetmatm^B,  a  nun,  who  deMrres  to  Uve  at 
•n,  oagbt  not  to  Mgaalue  himMlf  by  kodtng 
hit  Mlow-cituoiM  into  dangcrooa  nchwntio,  and 
whon  thing*  go  wiong  to  mnko  a  loddan  tnm 
and  desert  tham.  Embarked  u  it  were  m  the 
aama  riiip  with  tham,  ha  ought  to  ehara  their 
toil,  till  thejr  meat  with  more  fiiToanibla  galea. 
Par  in  case  ha  refineth  thia,  how  shail  they 
ever  leach  their  baibonr  in  eaUsty,  when  at 
avaiy  advene  Mast  thej  moat  immediately  in- 
vert their  eouae  1 

«<  It  muet  be  owned,  that  revohitiona  in  po- 
4itioal  bodiea  cany  death  and  destnietion  with 
<hem.  Bttt  yoa,  air,  meet  dexterous  in  making 
year  tunM,  ware  the  cause,  that  an  unusual  num- 
ber wae  put  to  death  by  the  people  when  the 
Oligarofay  was  demolished,  and  an  unusual  num- 
ber put  to  death  by  the  lew  when  the  de- 
aiacra<7  was  again  suspended.  And  this  again 
is  that  very  Theramenes,  who,  after  the  eea- 
llgfat  on  the  coast  of  Leebos,  being  ordered  by 
the  commanders  to  ietch  off  thenr  countrymen 
from  the  wreckei,  never  executed  that  order, 
and  yet  accused  thoae  vary  oommanders,  and 
got  them  to  be  put  to  death,  though  merely  to 
aava  himself.  And  what  mercy  ought  ever  to 
be  shown  to  that  man,  who  haHi  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  oanvince  Ae  world  of  his 
own  selfishness  of  heart,  and  of  his  ta6d  dine- 
gard  of  his  duty  and  hia  friends  1  And  how 
cautiously  ought  we  to  behave,  who  are  con- 
adous  of  his  unsteady  shifting  temper,  that  he 
may  never  be  able  to  tnm  the  tablea  upon  us  1 

^  We  therefore  charge  him  before  you  aa  a 
dangerous  and  subtle  plotter,  as  %  traitor  to  us 
and  to  you.  That  we  act  on  just  and  oegent 
reasons,  yon  will  be  convinced  from  henoe^— 
The  polity  of  the  Lacedemonians  is  allowed 
by  you  all  to  be  the  finest  in  the  worid.  Yet 
if  any  one  of  the  epiiori  at  Sparta,  instead  of 
conforming  to  the  determinations  of  the  body, 
should  asperae  their  conduct  and  oppose  their 
measures,  can  you  think  he  would  not  be  judg- 
ed worthy  of  the  severest  punishment  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  ephori,  and  by  the  whole  com- 
munity ?  You  tiierefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  are 
wise  indeed,  will  have  no  mercy  on  him,  but 
will  have  mecey  on  yourwlves.  For  if  Thera- 
menes escapes  with  life,  he  will  give  fresh  and 
higher  spirits  to  many  who  are  already  your 
determined  foes ;  but  at  once  put  to  death,  he 
win  totally  confound  the  hopea  of  all  the  Ac- 
tions either  within  the  dty  or  witfaovt" 


Oritias  having  apoken  dius  sat  down.  And 
Theramenes  rising  up  aaade  this  defence : 

**  I  shall,  gentkmen,  first  reply  to  the  fimshing 
artida  of  his  charge  against  me.  He  says,  it 
was  I  who  accused  and  got  the  oommanders  to 
be  put  to  death;  but  I  did  not  begin  the  proee- 
cution  against  them.  It  was  pleaded  by  them- 
selves in  their  own  justification,  that  I  was 
ordered  to  do  it,  and  did  not  save  the  lives  of 
our  unhi^y  countrymen  in  the  sea-fight  near 
Lesbos.  I  was  heard  in  my  own  defence; 
and,  insisting  on  the  impoanbility  of  putting 
to  aea,  or  fiotching  off  the  men  because  of  the 
storm,  was  judged  by  ail  Athens  to  have  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth.  And  so  the  charge 
of  the  commanders  against  me  turned  wholly 
upon  themselves:  for  though  by  their  own 
confession,  it  was  possible  to  save  them,  yet 
they  sailed  away  with  the  fieet,  and  leU  them 
all  to  perish. 

"I  am  not  however  surprised,  that  Gritias 
hath  violated  the  lavrs  of  equity.  He  was  not 
at  AiginusB ;  he  saw  no  part  of  the  transactions 
there  i  but  was  at  that  time  in  Theasaly,  assisting 
Prometheus  to  set  up  a  democracy,  and  arming* 
vassals  against  their  lawful  superiors.  His  ez- 
ploita  in  Theasaly  were  fine  onea  indeed !  and 
grant  heaven  we  may  never  see  the  like  in 
Athens! 

«<And  yet  in  one  point  I  entirely  agfoe 
with  bin,  that  if  any  man  endeavours  to  put 
an  end  to  your  administration,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  your  determined  enemies,  he 
ought  in  all  justice  to  suffer  the  severest  punidi- 
ment  And  in  my  judgment,  you  yourselves, 
if  you  will  only  fix  your  recollection  on  what 
haA  already  been  done,  and  what  each  of  us  are 
now  doing,  will  be  able  most  clearly  to  find  eat 
the  man,  on  whom  the  guilt  of  such  preotioes 
ought  entirely  to  be  festened. 

«  So  long  therefero  as  the  pointa  in  agitatien 
were  only  these— to  establish  you,  gentlemen,  in 
the  possession  of  the  senate  house,  to  appoint 
proper  magistrates  for  the  state,  and  to  rid  the 
community  of  a  notorious  set  of  informen, 
we  all  of  us  proceeded  in  perfect  unanimity. 
But  when  Critias  and  his  fection  began  to  appre- 
hend the  worthy  and  the  good,  I  too  began  that 
moment  to  di£fer  in  sentiments  with  them.  I 
Was  well  convinced,  when  Leon  of  Salamis,  who 
was  reputed  to  be,  and  in  reality  was,  a  worthy 
man,  without  being  guilty  of  the  least  miade- 
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meaiior,  was  pat  to  death,  that  all  anch  paraona 
as  he  would  with  reason  be  alanned  for  them- 
aeWea,  and  thus  alarmed  for  themaeWea,  must 
needs  turn  out  enemies  to  the  new  administra- 
tion. I  waa  well  assured,  when  Nioeratus  the 
son  of  Nicias  was  apprehended,  a  man  of  so 
large  a  fortune,  and  who  had  nerrer  dabbled  in 
popular  intrigues,  nor  his  father  before  him, 
that  alt  such  men  as  Niceratus  must  needs  con- 
ceive an  aversion  towards  you.  And  again,  when 
Antipho  was  put  to  death  by  you,  Antipho,  who 
during  the  war  fitted  out  two  ahips  that  were 
excellent  sailers  at  his  own  expense,  I  was  firm- 
ly persuaded,  that  all  men,  who  from  pure  gen- 
erosity were  desirous  to  serve  their  country 
must  entertain  suspteions  of  you.  I  also  op- 
posed, when  they  urged  the  necessity  for  each 
person  to  seiie  one  of  the  sojourners  residing 
in  the  city.  For  it  was  plain  to  me,  that  by 
patting  these  men  to  death,  the  whole  body  of 
sojourners  must  be  made  enemies  to  such  an 
administration.  I  also  declared  my  opposi- 
tion to  taking  away  their  arms  from  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  judging  that  we  ought  not  in 
this  manner  to  weaken  our  own  community. 
I  knew  the  Laoednmonians  could  never  in- 
tend, when  they  determined  to  save  us,  that 
we  ahould  be  reduced  ao  low  as  never  again 
to  be  able  to  do  them  service.  For  had  this 
been  their  scheme,  it  was  once  in  their  power 
to  have  left  not  one  single  Athenian  alive,  since 
£unlne  in  a  little  time  would  have  done  it  for 
them.  And  I  never  could  give  my  consent  to 
take  into  pay  these  foreign  guards,  when  we 
might  have  been  supported  by  a  competent  num- 
ber of  honest  Athenians,  till  by  gentle  methods 
we  had  brought  those  who  were  to  be  governed 
into  quiet  submission  to  us  who  were  to  govern. 
And  when  I  perceived  that  nambera  of  men  in 
Athens  were  actually  become  enemies  to  the 
new  administration,  and  numbers  of  our  coun- 
trymen were  driven  into  exile,  I  could  never 
approve  that  either  Thrasybulus  or  Anytus  or 
Alcibiades  should  be  sent  into  exile  after  the 
rest  For  I  plainly  aaw  that  an  aoceasion  of 
strength  accrued  to  our  enemies,  when  able 
heads  were  driven  oot  to  command  the  multi^ 
tude,  and  numbers  showed  themselves  ready 
to  follow  such  as  were  willing  to  command 


«  Ought  therefore  the  man  who  openly  remon- 
strates aloud  against  such  violent  measures,  to 
be  esteemed  an  honest  manor  a  traitor  1  You 
are  mistaken,  Critias.    The  persons  who  re- 


strain yon  from  increadng  the  nombar  of  yoor 
foea,  who  persuade  yon  to  enlarge  to  Ae  utmost 
the  number  of  your  Mends,  can  in  no  light  be 
regarded  as  agenta  for  yoar  foea.  By  every 
rule  of  judging,  that  character  belongt  to  othen^ 
to  such  as  made  plunder  of  the  propeity  of  their 
neighbours,  to  such  as  unjustly  pat  the  innocent 
to  death.  Such  men,  b^ond  all  contiadictiony 
enlarge  the  number  of  onr  enemiea ;  such  men 
are  traitors  not  only  to  their  frienda  but  even  to 
their  own  selves,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre. 

«  But  if  you  are  not  yet  convinced  that  I 
speak  the  truth,  consider  it  in  another  light 
What  set  of  measores,  whether  those  which  I 
recommend  or  thoae  to  which  Critias  and  his 
faction  adhere,  do  you  think  are  most  pleas- 
ing to  Thrasybulus  and  Anytoa  and  the  rest  of 
the  exiles  1  For  my  own  part,  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded,  that  this  very  moment  they  are  con- 
fident that  all  the  world  is  on  thnr  side.  Bat 
were  only  the  best  fomities  of  Athens  well 
aftected  to  us,  they  would  judge  it  difficult  in- 
deed to  get  the  least  footing  anywhere  within 
our  borders. 

«  And  now  examine  attentively  with  me  the 
remaining  part  of  his  charge,  that  I  have  been 
for  ever  turning  about — ^It  was  the  people  of 
Athens,  and  they  alone,  who  placed  the  govern- 
ment in  the  handa  of  the  Four-hundred.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  Itaoedsmonians  vroold 
trust  to  any  form  of  government  whatever  soon- 
er than  the  democrai^.  But,  when  after  all 
they  would  not  relax  in  their  demands,  anda  foo> 
tious  parcel  of  our  ownxonunandera,  soch  aa  Ai^ 
istotle,  Melanthiua,  and  Aristarehus,  were  rais- 
ing a  work  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  with  a 
manifest  design  to  let  the  enemy  in  amongst  ua, 
and  subject  the  state  to  themselves  and  others ; 
— ^if  I  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  their  scheme, 
am  I  therefore  a  traitor  to  my  friends  1  He 
styles  me  indeed  the  Buakin,  as  if  I  endeavouN 
ed  to  fit  both  parties.  And  how  then,  good 
Heaven !  must  we  style  that  man,  who  could 
never  yet  ingratiate  himself  with  any  party  at 
all  t  When  the  democracy  was  in  being,  you, 
Critias,  were  judged  the  bitterest  enemy  the 
people  ever  had ;  and,  during  the  aristocracy, 
you  signalised  your  abhorrence  of  all  good 
men.  But  I,  good  Sir !  have  ever  been  wag- 
ing war  against  those  who  fonneriy  thought  a 
democracy  never  to  be  safe,  till  every  slave  and 
every  scoundrel,  who,  to  gain  a  drachma,  would 
have  aold  the  community,  should  have  a  share 
in  the  government  for  the  price  of  a  drachma ; 
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and  bftTe  as  constantly  signalized  myself  in  op- 
position to  those  who  think  an  oligarchy  can 
never  be  safe,  till  they  have  enslaved  the  whole 
commnnity  to  a  small  parcel  of  tyrants.  Athens 
,  was  then  best  constituted,  when,  a  competent 
I  number  of  citizens  were  ready  to  defend  her 
t  with  their  horses  and  their  shields.  I  thought 
so  formerly :  and  this  very  moment  I  think  the 
same.  If  yoa  have  any  objections,  Critias,  tell 
these  gentlemen  on  what  occasion  I  ever  at- 
tempted, in  opnjunction  either  with  a  factions 
popnlace  or  a  small  parcel  of  tyrants,  to  deprive 
any  good  and  worthy  Athenian  of  the  right 
and  privileges  to  which  he  had  just  pretensions. 
For  in  case  I  am  convicted  of  doing  lo  now,  or 
ever  to  have  done  so  in  the  former  part  of  my 
life,  I  frankly  own  that  death  in  its  severity 
ought  in  all  justice  to  be  my  doom." 

Here  Theramenes  ended  his  defence :  and  a 
murmur,  intimating  their  good-will  to  him,  ran 
round  the  senate.  Gritias  was  convinced  by 
this,  that,  should  he  suffer  the  senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote,  Theramenes  would  escape  him. 
But,  regarding  this  as  worse  than  death  to  him- 
self, after  drawing  near  and  conferring  a  while 
with  the  Thirty,  he  went  out,  and  ordered  those 
who  had  daggers  about  thenu  to  go  into  the 
house  and  take  theiz  stand  at  the  bar.  And 
then,  coming  in  again,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

«  Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  I  reckon  it  the 
duty  of  a  good  magistrate,  not  to  stand  by 
quietly  and  suffer  gross  impositions  to  pass  upon 
his  friends :  and  it  shall  be  my  care  at  present 
to  dischaige  that  duty.  For  even  those  gen- 
tlemen, who  now  stand  round  the  bar,  declare 
they  will  never  snffisr  us  to  let  a  man  escape 
with  impunity,  who  openly  avows  himself  an 
enemy  to  the  oligarchy.  It  is  indeed  enacted 
in  the  new  body  of  laws,  that  no  person  in  the 
list  of  the  l^ree-thousand  shall  be  put  to  death 
unless  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  but  that  the 
Thirty  be  empowered  to  put  any  to  death  who 
are  not  in  that  list  I  therefore  (he  went  on,) 
•'  with  your  entire  approbation,  strike  the  name 
of  this  Theramenes  here  out  of  the  list;  and 
we  (he  added)  order  him  to  be  put  to  death." 
Theramenes,  hearing  this,  leaped  upon  the 
altar,  and  cried  out : — 

"  I  make  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  senate, 
the  most  righteous  request  that  ever  can  be 
made,  by  no  means  to  suffer  Gritias  to  strike 
out  my  name  or  any  of  your  names,  at  pleasure, 
but  to  adhere  to  the  law  which  these  very  per- 
sons have  enacted  concerning  those  in  the  list, 
33 


that  both  I  and  yoorselves  may  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  Of  this,  by  Heaven !  I  am 
well  psrsnadedy  that  even  this  altar  vrill  avail 
me  nothing.  But  I  would  willingly  convince 
yon  all,  that  these  men  are  not  only  most  un- 
just in  regard  to  their  fellow-creatures,  but 
most  irreligious  too  tovrards  the  gods.  And 
yet  I  am  surprised  at  you,  men  as  you  are  of 
honour  and  worth,  that  you  will  not  succour 
your  own  selves,  though  so  well  aware  that  my 
name  is  not  easier  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list, 
than  the  name  of  any  one  amongst  you." 

But  here  the  crier  belonging  to  the  Thirty 
ordered  the  Eleven*  to  go  and  seize  TLera- 
menes.  Accordingly  they  came  in,  attended 
by  their  own  servants,  with  Satyrus,  the  most 
reprobate  and  audacious  f^dlow  alive,  at  their 
head.  Gritias  thus  addressed  himself  to  them —  . 
"  We  deliver  over  to  you  that  Theramenes  yon- 
der, who  by  law  is  condemned  to  die.  Seize 
him,  you  whose  office  it  is ;  and  then,  convey 
him  hence  to  the  proper  place,  and  do  your  duty." 
So  soon  as  Gritias  had  spoken,  Satyrus  was  pull- 
ing him  from  off  the  altar,  the  servants  too 
were  helping  to  pull  him  down.  Theramenes, 
as  was  likely  he  ahould,  called  aloud  upon  gods 
and  men  to  take  notice  of  what  was  doing. 
The  senate  continued  quietly  in  their  seats,  see- 
ing the  bar  surrounded  by  fellows  like  Satyrus, 
and  the  area  before  the  senate-house  quite  filled 
with  the  foreign  guards,  nut  ignorant  besides 
that  those  within  had  daggers  shout  them. 
They  hurried  Theramenes  away  across  the 
forum,  in  very  loud  lamentations  deploring 
his  fete.  One  thing  he  said  is  still  talked  of, 
and  it  is  this— When  Satyrus  told  him— « If 
he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  make  his 
heart  ache," — he  replied — ><  But  will  not  my 
heart  ache,  though  I  should  hold  my  tongue  1" 
And  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  when  ho 
had  drank  off  the  poison,  they  say  he  dashed, 
the  little  that  was  left  in  the  cup  upon  th6 
ground,  and  said — « May  the  brave  Gritias  ' 
pledge  me !"  I  am  not  ignorant  indeed,  that  * 
such  sententious  escapes  are  not  worth  relating ; 
but  this  I  think  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  man, 
that,  m  the  very  hour  of  death,  neither  his  good 
sense  nor  his  pleasantry  forsook  him.  And  in 
this  manner  Theramenes  died.' 

IV.    The  Thirty,  as  if  they  were  now  at  li- 


«  Poblic  oxeevtionon  of  justice. 

•  And  woa  after  Alcibiades  iiraa  mardered  by  FharM< 
bazos  at  the  request  of  Lysander,  owing  entirely  to  the 
instifatioBS  of  Critias. 
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bwrty  to  tjrtniuM  witbom  iMtnint,  iMoad 
oat  an  order  to  all  whoae  namea  wete  not  in 
tha  liaty  not  to  coma  into  tha  city.  Thay  droYe 
titan  abo  oat  of  the  country,  that  thamaalTea 
and  their  frienda  migfat  get  into  poaaaeaion  of 
their  eatatas.  It  was  to  the  Pinraa  that  they 
went  chiefly  for  refuge  i  hut  nombera  of  them, 
driven  out  alio  from  thence,  fiUed  both  Megara 
and  Thebea  with  Athenian  exilee. 

Immediately  after  thia  it  waa  that  Thraay- 
bulua,  aetting  out  from  Thebea  with  about 
seventy  penona  in  company,  poiaeawth  him- 
self of  the  atrong  fort  of  Phyle.  The  Thirty 
marched  immediately  out  of  Athena  to  recover 
the  plaee,  attended  by  the  Thrae-thouaand  and 
the  horaamen  of  the  state ;  and  the  weather 
waa  very  calm  and  fine.  On  their  approach 
to  Phyle,  aome  of  the  younger  aort,  who  piqued 
themaelvea  on  their  bravery,  immediately  at- 
tacked the  fort  with  no  manner  of  success, 
since  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  plenty  of 
wounds.  But,  the  Thirty  having  formed  a 
design  to  throw  up  a  work,  in  order,  by  cutting 
cff  the  conveyance  of  all  neceasariee,  the  more 
eaaily  to  reduce  them,  there  fisll  in  the  night  an 
exceeding  deep  snow.  Next  morning,  having 
been  well  drenched  by  the  anow,  they  marched 
back  to  Athens,  after  hmng  many  of  their 
bagg«ge-men  in  the  retreat  by  a  party  that  pur- 
sued them  from  Phyle.  Apprehensive  too, 
that  they  would  plunder  the  adjacent  country, 
if  a  guard  was  not  properly  posted,  they  dea- 
patch  almost  all  the  Lacedsmonian  guards  and 
'  two  troops  of  horae  to  the  extremity  of  their 
frontier,  about'  fifteen  atadia  from  Phyle: 
these,  having  encamped  themaelvea  on  a  rough 
spot  of  ground,  set  themselves  on  the  vratch. 

But  Thrasybulus,  as  now  seven  hundred 
persons  were  got  together  at^  Phyle,  put  him- 
self at  their  heed,  and  marched  out  by  night 
Having  ordered  them  to  ground  their  arm^  at 


the  distance  of  three  or  fbnr  atadia  from  the 
guard,  he  halted  for  a  time.  But  at  the  ap- 
proadi  of  day,  and  the  enemy  beginning  to  get 
up  and  atraggle  on  their  neoeasary  businesa 
from  the  camp,  and  the  noiae  being  heard 
which  the  grooma  made  in  currying  their 
horses,  at  thia  juncture  the  party  under  Thra- 
sybulus recovered  their  anna,  and  came  run- 
ning in  amongst  them.  They  made  aome  of 
them  priaoners;  and  put  all  the  rest  to  flight, 
pursuing  them  to  the  distanoe  of  aix  or  aeven 
atadia.  They  alew  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  heavy-armed,  and  Nicostn- 
ttts  (who  was  called  the  handaome)  of  the 
horsemen]  two  other  horsemen  they  had 
aeized  in  their  beda.  After  quitting  the  pur- 
suit and  erecting  a  trophy,  they  packed  up  all 
the  arms  and  baggage  they  had  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  marched  back  to  iPhyle.  The 
horsemen  who  marched  out  of  Athens  to  suc- 
cour their  brethren,  were  too  late  to  gain  the 
sight  even  of  a  single  foe.  They  continued 
however  in  the  field,  till  their  relatione  had 
carried  oflf  the  dead,  and  then  withdrew  into 
the  01^. 

The  Thirty,  who  now  apprehended  that 
their  povrer  began  to  totter,  bethought  them- 
aelvea of  aeeuring  Eleusia,  that,  when  things 
were  at  the  worst,  they  might  be  sure  of 
a  place  of  aheker.  Having  therefore  issued 
out  orders  to  the  Athenian  horse  to  attend, 
Critias  and  the  rest  of  the  Thirty  repair* 
ed  to  Eleusia ;  where,  having  ordered  out  to 
a  review  the  horsemen  of'  Eleusis,  pretending 
they  must  know  exactly  how  many  they  were 


1  Ooe  mile  and  a  half. 

•  Marfinal  readtnf  of  the  Paria  edition,  1025. 

»  Thii  paaM«Q«  with  two  others  cited  below,  jutiflee 
the  Eof  lisb  tranalation  ground  tMr  amu,  I  am  per- 
raaded  it  ought  always  to  be  lo  trandated,  when  the 
Greek  phraae  ^iM**ot  t«  'otrK»  ctanda  limply  and  abio- 
'  lately  by  itielf:  for  •»«  Tur  yp.v  or  aomething  like  it  ia  in 
thii  eaae  underslood.  The  additioa  indeed  of  another 
or  of  more  words  may  vary  the  meaning.  But  in  theee 
pasaaf^es  the  cont«>xt  determines  the  meaning  beyond 
a  doubt.  Neod  it  be  mentioned,  that  when  sddiers 
halt  or  are  upon  a  guard,  it  easeth  them  much  lo 
ground  their  arros,  the  men  sometimes  standing,  some- 
times lying  dowti  in  their  ranks,  nay  sometimes  walking 
about,  yet,  if  discipline  be  alive,  to  no  greater  distance 
than  to  be  able,  on  the  most  sudden  alarm,  to  fkll  again 


iato  their  ranka,  tod  noovar  their  amia.  Bat  to  tka  point 
in  hand: 

Thrasybulus,  under  Ihvonr  of  the  dark,  is  got  ondis" 
eorered  within  three  or  lour  stadia  of  the  enemy.  The 
better  to  direct  his  attack  he  waits  ibr  daylight ;  and  in 
the  meantime  to  eaaa  his  meo  and  pmerve  their  vigour 
for  action,  ^f^<»«(  ra  ^as-x*  \r«x(«v  <i%iv — bat  at  day* 

light  MVMXitCevTic  T«t  ^9wK»—ir^iTtrnrr9v. 

See  fkrther  p.  387,  where  the  action  is  rather  more 
distinct,  Ibr  tlie  men  only  ground  their  sfaieldi  and  not 
their  spenrs  or  Javelina,  tov;  /ttt*  mmva  i»^m*  s*Xier»( 

T«(  N^irif M(,  umi  Mvfof  (i^ivOf ,  vS*  <iXX«  ^)rX«  ix**'-^ 
(Xi^iv.  And  when  the  speech  is  ended,  the  correspuoding 
phrase  noon  occurs,  •vixaei  or  »vtKmUv  t«  ^oa-xn. 

Boe  also  book  vii.  near  the  end,  where  Bpaminondaa  is 
prefiaring  for  the  battle  of  Mantinea— «6frt  m  ^irxa, 
*<»TT$  h»»t9h  9-TpxToxiS$vfttvm.Thi»ct»dd  never  be  stand- 
ing to  their  arms,  which  could  not  have  imposed  upon  the 
enemy.  But  be  ordered  the  arms  to  be  grounded,  as  if 
he  was  going  not  to  fight  but  to  encamp.  The  enemy  ob- 
served the  action  and  waa  deceived,  ibr  Epaminondaa 
soon  saw  his  opportunity— ron  Tm  uvmKmBti*  9rMp«>  y  ii. 
xit(  Ts  *i7Xa— and  began  the  attack. 
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and  how  many  more  were  wanting  to  garrison 
the  place,  they  commanded  them  all  to  give  in 
their  names ;  and  each  person  so  soon  as  his 
name  was  taken  down,  was  ordered  to  go 
through  the  wicket  to  the  sea.  They  had 
posted  their  own  horse  on  either  side  of  the 
wicket  upon  the  beach  ;  and  the  servants  seized 
and  bound  every  Eleusinian  as  he  came  out  of 
the  wicket  And,  when  all  of  them  were 
bound  in  this  manner,  they  ordered  Lysimach- 
us,  who  commanded  the  horse,  to  deliver  them 
into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven.  Next  day  they 
assembled  in  the  Odeum  the  heavy-armed  in 
the  list  and  the  rest  of  the  horsemen,  where 
Critias  rose  up,  and  addressed  them  thus: 
"  We,  gentlemen,  are  settling  a  new  form  of 
government  for  your  benefit  as  much  as  for  our 
own.  You  therefore  are  obliged,  as  you  will 
share  the  honours,  to  take  an  equal  share  in  all 
the  dangers.  You  must  theileforo  sentence  to 
death  the  Eleusinians  whom  we  have  secured, 
that  both  in  your  hopes  and  in  your  fears  you 
may  be  united  with  us." — ^Then,  having  pointed 
out  a  certain  spot,  he  ordered  them  to  give 
their  ballots  in  the  presence  of  all  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  Lacedemonian  guards  were  this 
moment  drawn  up  under  arms  so  as  to  fill  half 
the  Odeum.  Yet  eren  this  behaviour  was  not 
displeasing  to  some  citizens  of  Athens,  to  *such 
as  had  no  regard  for  any  thing  but  their  own 
selves. 

The  number  of  those  who  had  gathered  to- 
gether at  Phyle  was  now  increased  to  a  thou- 
sand :  and  Thrasybulus,  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  marcheth  by  night  into  the  Pirwus.  No 
sooner  had  the  Thirty  intelligence  of  it  than 
in  person  they  sallied  out  against  them  with 
the  Lacedemonian  guards,  the  horsemen,  and 
the  heavy-armed.  They  took  their  march  along 
the  cart-way  that  goes  down  to  the  Pireus. 
Those  from  Phyle  for  «ome  time  attempted  to 
stop  their  approach.  But  as  so  large  a  com- 
pass of  ground  was  judged  to  require  a  Tery 
large  number  of  men  to  guard  it,  and  themselves 
were  few  indeed,  they  wheeled  off  by  regular 
bodies  into  Munychia.  Those  from  the  city 
immediately  repaired  into  the  forum  of  Hip- 
podameia,  where  having  formed  into  regular 
order,  they  afterwards  filled  up  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Minuchia  and 
to  the  Bendideum.  They  were  in  depth  not 
leas  than  fifty  shields^  and,  thus  drawn  up, 
they  were  mounting  the  ascent  But  those 
from  f'hyle  likewise  filled  up  the  road,  though 


they  were  not  more  than  ten  heavy-armed  in 
depth.  The  targeteers  and  light-armed  darters 
were  posted  behind  them,  and  behind  these 
were  the  slingers.  The  latter  were  numerous 
indeed,  since  now  they  were  in  a  way  of  con- 
tinual increase.  But  during  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, Thrasybulus  ordered  his  men  to  ground 
their  shields :  and,  having  laid  down  his  own, 
though  keeping  the  rest  of  his  arms,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  harangued 
them  thus : 

«I  am  desirous,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  in- 
form some  of  you,  and  put  the  rest  in  mind, 
that  of  yonder  body  now  approaching  to  fight  us, 
those  posted  on  the  right  are  the  very  people 
whom  you  beat  and  pursued  but  five  days  ago. 
But  those  in  the  extremity  of  the  left  are  the 
Thirty,  who  have  deprived  us,  though  guilty  or 
no  offence  at  all,  of  our  righte  and  liberties, 
have  driven  us  from  our  houses,  and  by  an  illegal 
sentence  stripped  our  dearest  friends  of  all  their 
property.  But  now  we  have  them  fast,  where 
they  expected  never  to  have  been  found,  and 
we  have  continually  been  praying  to  find  them. 
With  arms  in  our  power  we  are  now  drawn  up 
and  face  them.  All  the  heavenly  powers  know 
we  have  been  seized  upon  during  the  hours  of 
repast,  and  the  hours  of  repose,  and  our  peace- 
able walks  upon  the  forum :  and  that  some  of 
us,  so  far  from  having  offended  at  all,  and  not 
eren  residing  in  the  city,  have  been  doomed  to 
exile ;  and  all  these  heavenly  powers  at  present 
declare  themselves  on  our  side.  Per  instance, 
in  the  finest  weather  they  raise  a  storm,  when 
it  serves  our  cause ;  and,  when  we  give  the  as- 
sault to  a  more  numerous  body  of  our  foes, 
they  have  enabled  us,  though  but  a  handful  of 
men,  to  erect  our  trophies.  And  now  they 
have  led  us  to  a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  the 
enemy  cannot  throw  their  darte  or  javelins  over 
the  heads  of  the  heavy-armed  in  their  own  front, 
because  they  are  mounting  an  ascent ;  whilst 
ourselves,  who  are  to  throw  our  javelins  and 
darts  and  stones  down-hill,  shall  reach  them  at 
every  throw,  and  shall  wound  numbers.  It 
was  but  reasonable  to  judge  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  engage  the  heavy-armed  in 
their  van  on  level  ground  ;  but  now,  if  you  will 
only  throw  your  'weapons  in  the  proper  and 
judicious  manner,  the  way  is  so  crowded  with 
them  that  every  weapon  must  do  execution, 
and  they  have  no  defence  left  but  to  l>e  skulk- 
ing perpetually  under  their  shields.  Disabled 
thus  from  seeing  their  assailants,  we  shaU  have 
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opportunities  to  strike  at  our  own  discretion, 
and  of  driving  each  fighting  man  from  bis  rank. 
« But  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  should  act 
with  the  full  conviction,  that  each  man  amongst 
you  must  personally  earn  the  victory  at  pre> 
sent :  for  that  victory,  if  heaven  awards  it  us, 
will  instantly  restore  us  our  country  and  our 
habitations,  and  our  liberty  and  our  honours, 
and  to  some  amongst  us  our  children  and  our 
wives.  Happy  men  indeed  will  such  of  us  be, 
as,  aller  the  victory,  shall  see  the  sweetest  day 
that  men  can  live.  And  blessed  will  he  be  too 
who  dies  in  the  struggle :  for  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world  cannot  purchase  so  noble  a  monument 
as  will  be  that  man's  portion.  I  myself,  at  the 
proper  time,  shall  begin  the  psan ;  and  when 
we  have  invoked  the  god  of  battle,  then  with 
one  heart  and  all  our  hands  united,  let  us  re- 
Tenge  ourselves  on  yonder  men  for  all  the 
wrongs  they  have  made  us  suffer.'' 

After  this  harangue,  he  returned  again  to  his 
post,  and  stood  quietly  facing  the  enemy  ;  for 
the  soothsayer  had  strictly  enjoined  him,  « in 
no  wise  to  begin  the  attack  before  one  of  their 
own  people  was  either  killed  or  wounded. — 80 
soon  as  ever  that  happens,  we  ourselves  (said 
he)  shall  lead  you  forwards.  The  consequence 
to  you  will  be  victory,  and  death  to  me,  if  I 
prophesy  right"  He  was  no  false  prophet: 
for,  the  moment  they  recovered  their  arms,  he 
jumped  out  of  the  rank,  like  a  man  hurried  by 
divine  impulse ;  and,  rushing  among  the  ene- 
my, dies  in  a  moment,  and  was  buried  at  the 
ford  of  the  Gephissus.  His  friends  obtained  a 
victory,  and  carried  their  pursuit  down  into 
the  plain. 

Critias  and  Hippomachus  of  the  Thirty,  and 
Gharmidas  the  son  of  Glauco,  one  of  the  ten 
governors  of  the  Pine  us,  and  others  to  the  num- 
ber of  seventy,  lost  their  Hvck  in  the  engagement. 
The  conquerors  plundered  them  of  their  arms, 
hut  stripped  off  the  garment  from  none  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  And  when  all  was  over,  and 
they  had  granted  a  truce  for  fetching  off  the 
dead,  they  began  to  approach  and  confer  with 
one  another,  till  at  length  Gleocritus,  herald  of 
the  Mysts,  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of  his 
voice,  proclaimed  silence,  and  spoke  as  follows : 
"  What  is  the  reason,  my  fellow-citizens, 
that  you  drive  us  from  Athens  ?  What  is  the 
reason  you  are  so  intent  on  destroying  us  ?  On 
no  occosion  whatever  have  we  done  you  any 
wrong,  but  have  ever  shared  along  with  you 
the  most  solemn  temples,  the  most  pompous 


sacrifices  and  feasts.  We  have  assisted  in  thJ 
same  choruses,  we  have  walked  in  the  sanii 
processions,  we  have  served  in  the  same  armies| 
and  have  partaken  the  same  dangers  with  you 
both  by  sea  and  land,  in  defence  of  the  common 
safety  and  liberty  of  us  all.  I  conjure  you, 
therefore,  by  our  parental  gods,  by  the  ties  of 
affinity,  consanguinity,  and  friendship,  (for  in 
all  these  respects  we  are  many  of  us  connected 
together) — I  conjure  you  to  show  some  rever 
ence  both  to  gods  and  men,  by  ceasing  to  sin 
against  your  countiy,  and  by  no  lon^r  obeying 
these  execrable  tyrants,  who  for  their  own  pri- 
vate gain  have  nearly  slain  as  many  citizens  of  , 
Athens  in  the  space  of  eight  months,  as  all  the  I 
Peloponnesians  slew  in  ten  years'  war.  We 
might  have  lived  together  In  an  orderly  and 
peaceable  manner ;  but  these  tyrants  oblige  us 
to  make  war  upon  one  another — a  war,  the 
basest,  the  most  grievous,  most  impious,  and 
most  abominate  by  gods  and  men,  that  human 
creatures  were  ever  engaged  in.  But  know, 
for  most  true  it  is,  that  some  of  those  persons 
who  died  by  our  hands  in  the  late  engagement, 
have  cost  abundance  of  tears  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  to  you." 

In  this  manner  Gleocritus  spoke;  but  the 
commanders  on  the  other  side,  and  the  sooner 
too  for  having  heard  such  a  speech,  marched 
away  their  people  into  the  city. 

The  day  following,  the  Thirty,  solitary  and 
quite  dejected,  took  their  seats  in  council :  but 
the  Three-thousand,  wheresoever  posted,  were 
at  variance  one  with  another.  80  many  of 
them  as  had  committed  any  acts  of  violence, 
and  were  now  alarmed  for  their  ovrn  safety, 
declared  in  a  vehement  tone  against  submission 
in  any  shape  to  those  in  the  Piraus.  But  as 
many  as  were  conscious  they  had  done  no 
harm,  immediately  saw  matters  in  a  true  light, 
and  were  persuading  the  rest,  that  <*  the  present 
evil  situation  was  not  in  the  least  conducive 
to  their  welfare."  They  insisted  **  it  was  no 
longer  their  duty  to  obey  the  Thirty,  nor  suffer 
them  to  destroy  their  country."  And  at  last  , 
they  passed  a  decree  to  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  ' 
and  elect  others.  Accordingly  they  chose  Ten, 
one  out  of  every  tribe.  The  Thirty  went  ■ 
off  immediately  to  Eleusis :  but  the  Ten,  as 
the  city  was  full  of  confusion  and  mutual  diffi- 
dence, applied  themselves  to  preserve  the  peace, 
with  the  aid  of  the  generals  of  the  horse.  The 
horsemen,  with  both  horses  and  shields,  passed 
the  night  in  the  Odeum.    Distrustful  as  they 
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were,  they  patroled  from  the  beginning  of 
night  towards  the  wsUb  with  their  shields, 
and  when  it  was  near  day  on  horseback, 
being  under  continual  apprehensions,  lest  a 
body  of  men  from  the  Pireus  might  break  in 
amongst  them.  The  latter,  as  they  were  now 
become  exceeding  numerous,  and  a  collection 
of  all  sorts  of  persons,  were  busy  in  making 
themselves  shields  of  wood  or  the  twigs  of 
osier,  and  these  were  afterwards  whitened. 
Yet  before  ten  days  were  passed,  proper  se- 
curity being  given  that  whoever  would  join 
them  in  arms,  even  though  they  were  not 
nativea  of  Athens,  should  be  admitted  to  an 
equal  share  of  right  and  privilege,"  many  of 
the  heavy-armed,  and  many  of  the  light-armed 
too,  went  off  to  the  Pireus.  Their  horsemen 
also  wore  now  increased  to  the  number  of 
seventy.  In  the  day-time  they  went  oat  to 
/orage,  and  having  hatched  in  wood  and  the 
fruits  of  the  season,  reposed  themselves  by 
night  in  the  Pireus.  Not  one  of  the  heavy- 
armed  in  the  city  sallied  out  against  them;  but 
the  horse  came  once  to  a  skirmish  with  the 
plundering  parties  from  the  Pireus,  and  threw 
the  body  that  covered  them  into  disorder. 
Another  time  they  fell  in  with  some  '  persons 
of  Ike  borough  of  ifizono,  going  to  their  own 
lands  to  fetch  provisions,  and  took  them  pri- 
flonen,  and  these  Lysimachus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  horse,  immediately  butchered, 
though  they  begged  hard  for  their  lives^  and 
many  of  the  horsemen  expressed  an  abhorrence 
at  putting  them  to  death.  And  those  in  the 
Pireus  retaliated  upon  them,  by  butchering  in 
like  manner  Callistratus  of  the  horse  of  the 
Leontine  tribe,  whom  they  took  prisoner  in 
the  country.  For  now  their  spirits  were  raised 
BO  high  that  they  even  gave  an  assault  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.  And  here  i}  may  be  excusa- 
ble to  mention  a  mechanic  of  the  city,  who, 
beooining  well  assured  that  the  enemy  would 
place  their  battering  machines  in  the  course 
that  goes  out  of  the  Lyceum,  ordered  all  the 
cartB  to  load  with  single  stones,  and  throw 
them  down  at  their  own  discretion  in  the 
course.  For  when  this  was  performed,  the  re- 
moval of  each  of  these  stones  gave  the  enemy 
a  deal  of  trouble. 

Ambassadors  were  now  sent  away  to  Lace- 
demon,  not  only  by  the  Thirty  from  Eleusis, 
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but  by  those  in  the  list  from  Athens,  who 
entreated  their  speedy  aid,  since  the  people  had 
revolted  from  the  Lacedemonians.  Lysander, 
reasoning  with  himself  that  *<  a  siege  both  by 
land  and  sea  must  quidily  reduce  the  enemy  in 
the  Pireus,  if  they  were  deprived  of  all  future 
supplies,'*  exerted  himself  so  effectually,  that  a 
hundred  talents  '  were  advanced  by  way  of  loan 
for  this  service,  and  himself  was  ordered  to  go 
and  command  by  land,  and  his  brother  Libys 
by  sea.  He  himself  went  off  immediately  to 
Eleusis,  where  he  collected  into  a  body  the 
heavy-armed  from  Peloponnesus.  Libys  in 
the  meantime  kept  so  strict  a  watch  at  sea, 
that  not  one  boat  with  provisions  could  get 
into  the  Pireus.  By  this  means  those  in  the 
Pireus  were  soon  distressed  by  &mine,  whilst 
those  in  the  city  were  greatly  animated  by  the 
coming  of  Lysander. 

When  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  Pau- 
sanias,  king  of  Sparta,  envious  of  Lysander, 
since,  if  he  succeeded  now,  his  glory  would  be 
greater  than  ever,  and  Athens  would  become 
entirely  his  own,  obtained  the  consent  of  three 
of  the  cphori,  and  proclaims  a  foreign  expedi- 
tion. All  the  confederates  put  themselves  un- 
der his  command,  except  the  Boeotians  and  Co- 
rinthians, who  alleged  that  <*  they  could  not, 
in  any  consistence  with  their  oaths,  make  war 
against  the  Athenians,  who  had  broken  no  one 
article  of  the  peace.*'  The  true  motive  of  their 
refusal  was  their  own  persuasion,  that  the  La- 
cedemonians designed  to  get  possession  of  all 
Attica,  and  to  make  it  a  province  of  their  own. 
Pausanias,  however,  encamped  the  army  near 
the  Pireus  at  Halipedum.  He  himself  com- 
manded in  the  right,  and  Lysander  with  the 
mercenary  troops  had  the  lefr.  He  sent  am- 
bassadors to  those  in  the  Pireus,  commanding 
them  « to  separate  and  be  gone.*'  But  as  they 
refused  compliance,  he  proceeded  to  an  assault, 
to  the  noise  of  one  at  least,  that  he  might  con- 
ceal his  real  design  to  save  them ;  and,  when 
no  advantage  could  be  gained  by  such  an  as- 
sault, he  again  retired.  , 

The  day  following,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  Lacedemonian  brigades  and  thsee 
troops  of  the  Athenian  horse,  he  marched  down 
to  the  8tiU  Harbour,  examining  in  what  man- 
ner a  circumvallation  might  be  thrown  up  quite 
round  the  Pireus.  But,  in  his  return  to  the 
camp,  as  some  of  the  enemy  sallied  out  upon 
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him  and  retarded  hii  inarch,  he  grew  angiy, 
and  ordered  the  horse  to  ride  out  upon  them, 
and  the  first  class  of  Spartans  to  advance  with 
the  horse,  whilst  himself  followed  with  the 
rest  of  his  force.  They  slew  about  thirty  of 
the  light-armed,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  the 
theatre  in  the  Pineus.  All  the  targeteers  hap- 
pened to  be  drawn  up  there  in  anns,  and  the 
heavy-armed  too  of  the  Punens.  The  light- 
armed  sallied  out  in  a  moment  against  the 
enemy ;  they  were  poising,  were  throwing, 
were  shooting,  were  slinging.  The  Laceds- 
moniins,  as  numbers  of  them  were  wounded, 
unable  to  withstand  the  attack,  gave  ground. 
Their  enemies  perceiving  this,  plied  upon 
them  more  briskly  than  ever.  Here  Cheron 
and  Thibracus,  both  of  them  general  officers, 
are  slain;  Lacrates  also,  an  Olympic  victor, 
and  other  Lacedemonians,  who  are  buried  in 
the  Geramicus  near  the  gates.  Thrasybulns 
saw  what  was  doing,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
heavy-armed  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  own 
people ;  and  they  were  soon  formed  eight  deep 
before  the  light-armed.  But  Pausanias,  who 
was  greatly  distressed,  and  had  already  re- 
treated four  or  five  stadia  to  some  rising 
ground,  sent  orders  to  the-Lacdemonians  and 
the  rest  of  the  confederates  to  march  up  to 
him :  and  then,  having  drawn  his  whole  army 
into  a  very  deep  and  compact  body,  he  led 
them  against  the  Athenians.  Tlie  latter  stood 
the  shock ;  but  some  of  them  were  soon  driven 
into  the  mud  at  Als,  and  some  took  to  flight. 
About  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  slain : 
and  Pausanias,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  march- 
ed away  to  his  camp. 

He  was  not  after  all  this  exasperated  against 
them:  but,  secretly  sending  his  emissaries 
amongst  them,  instructs  those  in  the  Pirans 
**  to  address  themselves  by  an  embassy  to  him- 
self and  the  ephori  with  him,  with  such  and 
such  proposals."  They  followed  his  instruc- 
tions. He  raiseth  farther  a  division  in  the 
city,  and  orders  as  large  a  number  of  them  as 
could  be  got  together  to  repair  to  his  camp 
with  a  remonstrance,  that  «  they  saw  no  reason 
at  all  to  continue  the  war  against  those  in  the 
Pineus,  but  they  ought  to  be  reconciled,  and 
all  parties  unite  in  being  IKends  to  the  Lace- 
dsmonians."  Nauclides,  one  of  the  ephori, 
heard  this  remonstance  with  pleasure;  for, 
since  by  the  laws  of  Sparta  two  ephori  must 
accompany  the^king  in  the  field,  and  he  him- 
self and  another  person  were  now  attending  in 


that  capadty,  both  of  them  were  more  in  the 
s^timents  of  Pausanias  than  in  thoee  of  Ly- 
sender.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  they  readily 
despatched  away  to  Lacedsmon  the  ambassa- 
dors  from  those  in  the  Pirsus,  (who  carried 
with  them  the  articles  agreed  upon  in  relation 
to  the  Lacednmonians,)  and  some  persona 
without  a  public  character  from  those  in  the 
city,  besides  Cephisophon  and  Melitas.  After 
these  were  set  out  for  Lacedsmon,  those  who 
had  now  authority  in  the  dty  sent  a  deputation 
after  them,  declaring  that  « they  actually  sur- 
render the  walls  that  are  yet  in  their  power, 
and  their  own  persons,  to  the  Laoedamonians 
at  discretion ;  but  they  think  it  reasonable  that 
they  in  the  Pirsus,  if  they  pretend  to  be 
friends  to  the  Lacedemonians,  should  also  sur- 
render to  them  the  Pirsus  and  Munychia.*' 
The  ephori  and  council  of  state,  having  heard 
all  sides,  despatched  fifteen  persons  to  Athens, 
and  ordered  them,  in  conenrrenoe  with  Pau- 
sanias, to  complete  the  reconciliation  on  the 
meet  honourable  terms  that  could  be  made. 
They  completed  it  on  these;  that  ^they  should 
be  at  peace  with  one  another :  should  on  each 
side  repair  to  their  own  habitations,  except  the 
Thirty  and  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten  who  had 
commanded  in  the  Pireus  :^but  in  case  any  of 
those  in  the  city  were  afraid  to  continue  there, 
they  might  withdraw  to  Eleusia.^' 

All  points  being  now  adjusted,  Pausanias 
disbanded  his  army ;  and  they  of  the  Pireus, 
marching  up  under  arms  into  the  dtadel,  sacri- 
ficed to  Minerva.  But  when  the  commanders 
were  come  down  again  fivm  the  citadel,  Thra- 
sybulns spoke  as  follows : 

«  To  you,  Athenians,  who  have  been  of  the 
party  in  the  dty,  I  give  this  advice,  that  yon 
would  know  your  own  selves.  This  knowi- 
ledge  you  will  readily  gain,  if  yon  will  reflect, 
for  what  reason  you  took  so  highly  upon  yon 
as  to  attempt  to  make  us  your  slaves.  Are 
you  men  of  more  integrity  than  we  1  Why, 
the  body  of  the  people,  poor  indeed  as  they  are 
in  comparison  with  you,  have  never  for  money 
done  you  any  injury :  but  you,  who  have  more 
wealth  than  all  the  people  put  together,  from 
the  mere  motives  of  avarice,  have  done  many 
scandalous  injuries  to  them.  Since  therefore 
the  plea  of  integrity  cannot  avail  yon,  connder 
another.  Have  you  taken  so  highly  upon  yon, 
because  yon  are  men  of  greater  bravery  ?  Why, 
what  clearer  decision  can  be  made  of  this 
poin^  than  the  manner  we  have  warred  upon 
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one  anoUm  t  But  it  it  wisdom,  yen  may  nj, 
in  which  jon  ezoeL  Yoa  had  fortificatioiia, 
you  had  anna,  700  had  wealth,  joa  had  beaides 
the  Peloponneeiana  for  your  eonlederatea,  and 
yet  have  been  orerpowered  by  men,  who  had 
none  at  all  of  theae  adTantagea.  Yet  perhaps 
yon  took  so  highly  opon  you,  because  the  La- 
cedmnonians  were  your  friends  1— But  howl 
Why,  as  men  &sten*  biting  curs  by  a  collar, 
and  giw  them  up  to  those  they  hsTe  bitten. 
Just  80  the  Lacedsmonians,  after  giring  up  you 
to  an  injured  people,  have  rid  themselves  of  you 
and  are  gone.  Far  be  it  howerer  fiom  me, 
Athenians,  to  excite  any  of  you  to  a  violation 
in  any  degree  of  the  oaths  you  haTe  sworn.  I 
only  exhort  yon  to  show  all  mankind,  that,  be- 
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sides  all  your  other  gloriea,  you  can  keep  your 
oaths  and  be  religiously  good.*' 

Having  tpoken  thus,  and  said  a  great  deal 
more  about  refraining  from  giving  any  fiurther 
disturbance  to  one  another,  and  adhering  firmly 
to  their  ancient  laws,  he  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly. Having  next  appointed  a  new  aet  of 
magistrates,  the  government  went  regularly 
forwards.  But  hearing  some  time  after,  thai 
those  at  Eleusis  were  taking  foreigners  into 
pay,  they  marched  against  them  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  city,  and  alew  the  commanders  when 
they  came  out  to  parley.  They  aent  thai 
friends  and  relations  amongst  the  rest  to  per- 
suade them  to  a  reconciliation.  At  length, 
having  sworn  to  one  another  that « they  would 
never  remember  grievanoea,"  they  do  to  this 
.4ay  live  quietly  together,  and  the  people  stand 
firm  to  their  oaths. 
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I.  Teb  fedition  wi  Atlieiui  was  in  this  manner 
brought  to  an  end. 

After  tfaia,  Cynia  sent  euToye  to  Laced*" 
mon,  and  demanded  that  «  as  he  had  behaTed 
towards  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  war  against 
the  Athenians,  so  now  the  Lacedsmonians 
should  behave  towards  him."  The  ephori, 
acknowledging  the  equity  of  his  demand,  sent 
orders  to  Samias,  who  was  at  this  time  admiral 
of  their  fleet, « to  do  all  the  serrice  in  his 
power  to  Cyrus."  Samius  accordingly  per- 
formed with  eheerfulneas  whatOTer  Gyms  de- 
sired of  him.  For,  hsTing  joined  his  own  fleet 
with  that  of  Cyrus,  he  sailed  round  to  Cilicia, 
and  disabled  Syennesis,  goTsmor  of  Cilicia, 
from  gi^g  any  moleitation  by  land  to  Cyrus 
in  his  march  against  the  king. .  Yet  in  what 
manner  Cyrus  drsw  an  army  together,  and  eon- 
ducted  the  expedition  against  his  btother,  and 
how  the  battle  was  fought,  and  how  Cyrus  lost 
his  life,  and  how  afterwards  the  Ghmks  re* 
treated  safe  to  the  sea,  hatii  been  written  by 
Themistogenes  the  Syraeuaan.' 

But  now  when  Tissaphemes,  who  was 
judged  to  have  done  the  king  ezeelleot  senrioe 
in  the  war  against  his  brother,  was  sent  down 
again  to  be  governor  of  the  proTinoes  he  him- 
self had  goremed  before,  and  of  thoss  also 
which  had  belonged  to  Cyrus,  he  immediately 
insisted  that  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  shoukl  ac- 
knowledge him  for  their  master;  but  these, 
from  a  desire  to  be  free,  added  to  their  dread 


•  Then  ig  no  raeh  hbtoiy  now  to  U  ntt  with.  0o 
floe  ft  rabJMt  M»  doobt  asiiitad  othen  to  writs  •■  w»0  •■ 
ThenittofODM.  But  Xenophoo  only  wft«  equal  to  th» 
tfttk  of  ponninf  hit  own  uhievBinent*.  It  ■Mmi  prob* 
able  from  beam,  that  he  had  not  jet  written,  or  at  leaat 
aot  flnUMd  hk  owa  hiatoi7  of  the  Anabaaii. 


of  Tissaphemes,  with  whom  they  had  nerer 
acted,  but  had  always  joined  Cyrus  so  long  as 
he  was  living,  refused  to  reoeiTe  him  within 
their  waUs.  On  the  contrary,  they  despatched 
away  ambaseadore  to  Lacedsmon,  repreeenling 
there,  that  «<  as  the  Lacedamonians  are  the 
ruling  state  in  Oreeoe,  they  were  bound  to 
take  under  their  protection  the  Greeks  in 
Asia,  that  their  lands  might  not  be  ravaged 
and  they  might  still  be  free."  The  Laoeds* 
monians  Uierefore  eent  Thimbro  to  take  upon 
him  the  command,  having  aseigned  him  a  thou* 
aand  soldien  of  those  who  were  newly  enfran- 
ehased  and  four  thousand  other  Peloponne- 
sians.  Thimbro  desired  farther  to  have  three 
hundred  horM  from  the  Atheniana,  promising 
that  he  himself  would  take  caro  to  pay  them* 
They  sent  him  that  number,  composed  of  such 
pereons  as  had  served  in  the  cavalry  under  the 
Thirty,  judging  it  dear  gain  to  the  people,  if 
these  were  sent  into  a  foreign  country  and  per- 
ished there. 

When  these  were  arrived  in  Asia,  Thimbro 
ftirtfaer  drew  the  troops  together  that  belonged 
to  the  Greek  cities  on  that  continent  For 
all  thoee  cities  readily  obeyed,  as  a  Laoeds- 
monian  was  now  in  the  command.  And 
yet  with  all  thb  army,  Thimbro  would  not 
march  down  into  the  plains:  he  was  awed 
by  the  enemy's  horee,  and  contented  himself 
to  preserve  the  conntiy  where  he  was  from 
devastation.  But  when  those  who  had  been 
in  the  expedition  vrith  Cyrus  were  safely 
returned,  "and  had  joined  his  army,  he  ever 
after  that  drew  up  boldly  in  the  plains 
against   Tissaphemes.      He   became  master 
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of  some  eitiei;  of  Pergamos,  by  Toluntary 
surrender;  of  Teathrania  alio  and  Alisarnia, 
which  belonged  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
the  descendants  of  Demaratas  the  Lacedamo- 
nian ;  for  this  country  had  been  given  to  Dema- 
ratus  by  the  king  in  requital  for  his  serving  with 
him  in  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Gorgio  also 
and  Gongylus  came  over  to  him.  They  v»ere 
brothers;  and  one  of  them  was  master  of 
Gambrium  and  Palsgambrium,  the  other  of 
Myrine  and  Grynium.  These  cities  also  were 
a  present  from  the  king  to  Gongylus,  the  only 
person  who  had  been  exiled  from  Eretria  for  his 
attachment  to  the  Medea.  There  were  cities 
too,  which  because  of  their  weakness  Thim- 
bro  reduced  by  storm.  Yet  he  was  obliged  to 
encamp  before  Larissa,  which  is  styled  the 
Egyptian,  and  besiege  it  in  form,  because  it 
would  not  hearken  to  any  capitulation.  And 
when  he  could  not  reduce  it  by  other  methods, 
he  sunk  a  deep  pit,  from  whence  he  continued  a 
subterraneous  trench,  with  a  design  to  draw  off 
their  water.  But  as  the  besieged  by  frequent 
sallies  from  the  walls  filled  up  the  pit  with 
pieces  of  timber  and  stones,  he  built  a  wooden 
penthouse  and  placed  it  over  the  pit  And  yet 
the  Larisseans,  who  made  a  sudden  sally  in  the 
night,  set  fire  to  this  penthouse  and  burnt  it  to 
ashes.  As  he  was  now  judged  to  be  doing 
nothing,  the  ephori  sent  him  an  order  to  raise 
the  siege  and  march  into  Caria.  But,  when  he 
was  got  to  Ephesus  in  order  to  begin  that  ex- 
pedition, Dercyllidas  came  with  orders  to  su- 
persede him  in  the  command ;  a  man  in  high 
reputation  for  the  subtlety  of  his  genius,  and 
for  that  reason  known  by  the  name  of  Sisy- 
phus. Thimbro  therefore  departed  for  Sparta, 
where  he  was  fined  and  sent  into  exile,  since 
the  confederates  preferred  an  aocusation  ag^nst 
him,  for  permitting  his  soldiers  to  plunder  their 
friends. 

Dercyllidas  was  no  sooner  in  the  command, 
than  knowing  that  Tissaphemes  and  Phama- 
bazus  were  suspicious  of  each  other,  he  bad  an 
interview  and  made  a  private  bargain  with  the 
former,  and  then  led  off  his  army  into  the  coun- 
try of  Pharnabazus,  choosing  rather  to  make  war 
against  one  of  them  singly  than  against  both 
of  them  at  once.  Besides  this,  Dercyllidas 
had  been  ofloogtimean  enemy  to  Pharnabazus. 
For  having  been  commandant  at  Abydos  whilst 
Lysander  was  admiral  of  the  fleet,  a  complaint 
had  been  made  against  him  by  Pharnabazus, 
for  which  be  wm  obliged  to  ttsnd  holding  bia 


shield.  By  all  Lacedemonians  of  spirit  this  is 
reckoned  high  disgrace,  as  it  is  the  punishmeiit 
for  breach  of  discipline.  And  for  this  reason 
he  marched  with  more  pleasure  to  himself 
against  Pharnabazus.  He  soon  convinced  the 
world,  that  ha  was  a  much  better  man  for  com- 
mand than  Thimbro ;  for,  as  he  marched .  his 
army  through  a  friendly  country  all  the  way  to 
JBolia  that  belonged  to  Pharnabazus,  he  did 
no  damage  at  all  to  the  confederates. 

^olia  indeed  belonged  to  Pharnabazus ;  but 
one  Zenis,  a  Dardan,  so  long  as  he  lived,  had 
been  governor  of  the  province  under  him.  But 
when  Zenis  was  carried  off  by  sickness,  and 
Pharnabazus  was  preparing  to  dispose  of  the 
government  to  another  person.  Mania  the  wife 
of  Zenis,  ^ho  also  herself  was  a  Dardan,  hav- 
ing got  her  equipage  in  order,  and  taken  money 
with  her  to  make  presents  to  Pharnabazus,  and 
to  gratify  his  mistresses  and  fiivountes,  per^ 
formed  her  journey,  and  being  admitted  to  an 
audience,  addressed  him  thus : 

« My  husband,  Pharnabazus,  was  in  other 
re^tects  your  hearty  friend,  and  was  punctual 
in  the  payment  of  his  tributes.  For  this  you 
gave  him  praise,  and  you  gave  him  honour  too. 
If  therefore  I  myself  can  serve  you  in  no  wone 
a  manner  than  he  did,  why  should  you  appoint 
any  other  peraon  to  command  the  province  1  If 
indeed  I  should  not  answer  your  expectations, 
it  will  be  always  in  your  power  to  remove  me, 
and  to  bestow  the  govemmoit  upon  another." 

Pharnabazus,  having  heard  her,  determined 
that  the  lady  should  be  govemante  of  the  pro- 
vince. And  when  she  was  settled  in  it,  she 
paid  the  tributes  with  as  much  punctuality  as 
hoc  husband  had  paid  them ;  and  besides  that, 
whenever  she  wailed  upon  Pharnabazus,  she 
constantly  brought  him  presents.  Nay,  when- 
ever he  came  into  her  province,  she  entertained 
him  in  a  more  generous  and  elegant  manner 
than  any  of  his  sub-governors.  All  the  cities 
that  originally  belonged  to  her  district  she 
kept  firm  in  their  obedience,  and  enlarged  the 
number  by  the  acquisition  of  some  on  the  sea- 
coast;  for  instance,  of  Larissa,  Hamazitus, 
and  Colone,  She  assaulted  these  high  places 
with  troops  she  had  hired  from  Greece.  Seat- 
ed in  a  high  chariot  she  viewed  every  attack, 
and  was  remarkably  liberal  in  her  gratuities  to 
those  whom  she  had  a  mind  to  distinguish  for 
their  good  behaviour ;  and  by  this  means  was 
become  mistress  of  a  mont  splendid  body  of 
mercoQariea.    She  evea  took  the  field  in  corn- 
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pany  with  Pharnabazufl,  whenrreT  he  invaded 
the  Mysiana  or  Piaidiaos,  for  Gommitting 
hostilities  on  the  domtoiona  of  the  king. 
Pharoabazus  in  return  loaded  her  with  hon- 
ours, and  on  some  occasions  gave  her  even 
a  seat  in  his  council.  She  was  now  above 
forty  years  of  age,  when  Midias,  her  daugh- 
ter's husband,  buoyed  up  by  some  of  his 
iiatterers,  who  represented  "  how  base  it  was 
that  a  woman  should  rule  and  himself  be  only 
a  private  person/*'  whilst  she  was  on  her  guanl 
against  all  the  world  beside,  as  people  in  such 
invidious  stations  must  necessarily  be,  but  had 
an  entire  confidence  in,  and  even  a  fondness  for 
him,  as  much  as  a  mother-in-law  can  have  for 
her  daughter's  husband, — this  Midias,  I  say,  is 
reported  to  have  stolen  into  her  chamber  and 
strangled  her.  He  also  put  her  son  to  death, 
who  was  a  most  beautiful  youth,  and  not  above 
seventeen  years  of  age.  And  after  these  mur- 
ders he  took  possession  of  Scepsis  and  Gergis, 
two  fortified  cities,  in  which  Mania  had  re- 
posited  the  greatest  part  of  her  treasures. 
The  other  cities  would  not  submit  to  him. 
but  the  garrisons  within  preserved  them  for 
Pharnabazus.  Midias  after  this  sent  presents 
to  Pharnabazus,  and  solicited  the  government 
of  the  province  which  had  belonged  to  Mania. 
He  was  ordered  to  keep  his  presents,  "till 
Pharnabazus  came  in  person,  to  take  into  his 
custody  both  the  presents  and  the  sender."  For 
he  declared  <*  he  would  Mther  lose  his  life,  or 
be  revenged  for  Mania.*' 

At  this  very  time  Dercyllidaa  arrives ;  and 
immediately,  in  one  and  the  same  day,  was 
master,  by  their  voluntary  surrender,  of  the 
cities  on  the  coast,  Larissa,  Hamazitus,  and 
Colons.  He  also  sent  round  to  the  ^olian 
cities,  insisting  upon  it,  that  they  should  assert 
their  freedom,  should  receive  him  within  their 
walls,  and  become  confederates.  Accordingly 
the  Neandrians  and  Tlians  and  Cocylitans 
obeyed  the  summons  ;  for  as  these  cities  were 
garrisoned  by  Grecians,  they  had  not  been  well 
dealt  with  since  the  death  of  Mania.  But  the 
commandant  of  Cebren,  who  foynd  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  garrison  in  a  well  fortified  town, 
had  judged  that,  in  case  he  preserved  the  town 
for  Pharnabazus,  he  should  be  nobly  recom- 
pensed for  it,  and  therefore  refused  to  receive 
Bercyllidas.  Exasperated  at  this  refusal,  Der- 
cyllidas  prepared  for  an  assault.  But  when  on 
the  first  day's  sacrifice  the  victims  were  not 
favourable,  he  sacrificed  again  the  day  after. 
34 


And  when  nothing  appeared  favourable  at  this 
second  sacrifice,  on  the  third  day  he  sacrificed 
again.  Nay,  he  continued  to  do  so  four  days 
together,  though  inwardly  very  much  dissatis- 
fied. He  was  eager  to  compass  the  reduction 
of  all  ^tolia,  before  Pharnabazus  could  come 
up  to  its  succour. 

One  Athenadas  of  Sicyon,  who  commanded 
a  company  of  heavy  armed,  took  it  into  his 
head,  thot  Dercyllidaa  trified  sadly  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  that  he  himself  could  cut  off  the 
water  of  the  Cebrenians.  Running  up  there- 
fore with  bis  own  company,  he  endeavoured  to 
fill  up  their  fountain.  But  the  inhabitants, 
sallying  out  against  him,  wounded  Athenadas, 
killed  two  of  his  men,  and  sometimes  fighting 
close  and  sometimes  at  a  distance,  entirely  re- 
pulsed them.  Whilst  Dercyllidas  was  fretting 
at  his  incident,  and  judged  it  might  slacken 
the  ardour  of  the  assault,  the  heralds  of  the 
Greeks  came  out  from  the  wall,  and  assured 
him  **  they  did  not  concur  in  the  behaviour  of 
their  commander,  but  chose  rather  to  be  along 
with  their  countrymen  than  along  with  a  Bar- 
barian." Whilst  they  were  yet  speaking,  a 
messenger  came  also  from  the  commandant, 
declaring  that  what  the  heralds  said  was  his 
own  sense  of  things."  Dercyllidas  therefore 
the  next  day,  for  he  had  now  sacrificed  with 
favourable  signs,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  their 
arms,  and  led  them  towards  the  gates.  They 
threw  open  the  gates,  and  gave  them  admittance. 
Having  therefore  fixed  a  garrison  here,  he  march- 
ed immediately  against  Scepsis  and  Gergis. 

But  Midias,  who  expected  Pharnabazus,  and 
was  even  afraid  of  the  inhabitants,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Dercyllidas,  and  assured  him  that  «  if 
he  would  give  him  hostages,  he  would  come 
out  to  a  conference."  He  immediately  sent 
him  one  from  each  of  the  confederate  cities, 
and  bade  him  lake  which  of  them  and  as  many 
of  them  as  he  pleased.  Midias  took  ten  of 
them,  and  came  out  And  now  advancing  to 
Dercyllidas  he  asked  him, «  on  what  conditions 
he  might  be  a  confederate  1"  He  answered, 
«  by  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  independence ; " — and  say- 
ing these  words  he  moved  forward  to  Scepsis. 
Midias,  sensible  that  if  the  inhabit-in  is  were 
willing  to  admit  him  he  could  not  prevent  it, 
suffered  him  to  enter  the  city.  Dercyllidas, 
after  sacrificing  to  Minerva  in  the  citadel  of 
the  Scepsians,  made  the  garrison  of  Midias 
withdraw ;  and  having  delivered  the  city  to  the 
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inhabiteots,  and  exhorted  them  to  behave  for 
the  future  as  Grecians  and  as  freemen  oog^t, 
he  kft  it  and  marched  towards  Gergis.  But 
many  of  the  Scepeians,  as  thej  honoured  Uie 
man  and  were  highly  pleased  with  his  be- 
haviour, accompanied  his  march.  Midias  fur- 
ther, who  was  still  in  company,  begged  him  to 
leave  in  his  custody  the  city  of  che  Gergithians ; 
to  which  Dercyllidas  replied,  that  <*  he  should 
have  justice  done  him  in  eveiy  respect."  And 
saying  these  words,  he  went  up  to  the  gates 
with  Midiss;  and  his  army  followed  him  by 
two  and  two  in  a  most  peaceful  manner.  The 
people  on  the  turrets,  which  were  exceeding 
lofty,  as  they  saw  Midias  with  him,  threw  not 
so  much  as  a  single  dart  But  when  Dercylli- 
das said  to  him,  «  order  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
Midias,  that  you  may  diow  me  the  way,  and 
I  go  with  you  to  the  temple,  and  sacrifice  to 
Minerva,"  here  Midias  boggled  about  opening 
the  gates.  Afraid  however  that  he  should 
instantly  be  put  under  arrest,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  opened.  Dercyllidas  was  no  sooner  in 
the  town,  than,  with  Midias  still  at  his  side, 
he  went  to  the  citadeL  He  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  ground  their  arms  round  the  walls,  but  with 
his  own  attendants  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva. 
When  he  had  finished  the  sacrifice,  he  ordered 
the  guards  of  Midias  to  go  and  ground  their 
arms  in  the  front  of  his  own  troops,  as  now 
taken  into  his  pay,  since  Midias  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear.  Midias,  however,  who  b»- 
gan  to  be  in  great  anxiety,  said  to  him,  « I 
must  leave  you  for  the  present,  to  go  and  get 
ready  for  you  the  bootable  feast"— «<  That  is 
what  I  shall  never  permit,"  replied  Der^Uidas, 
*<  since  it  would  be  base  in  me,  who  have 
oflbred  the  sacrifice,  to  accept  of  an  entertain- 
ment from  the  man  whom  I  ought  to  feast 
Stay  therefore  herewith  us;  and,  whilst  sup- 
per is  preparing,  let  you  and  me  confer  together 
about  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  we  will 
do  it." 

When  the  company  was  seated,  Dercyllidas 
began  with  this  question,  <«  Tell  me,  Midias, 
did  your  father  lefiTe  you  in  possession  of  all 
his  substance  1"  «  He  did,"  said  Midias.  «And 
how  many  houses  have  you  in  all  1  how  many 
fields  have  you  ?  how  many  pastures  ?"  Whilst 
he  was  reciting  the  particulars,  some  of  the 
Scepsians  who  were  present  cried  out,  *<He 
tells  lies,  Dercyllidas."  <•  You  need  not  insist," 
replied  Dercyllidas,  «  on  his  being  quite  exact" 
When  he  had  recited  all  his  inheritance,  «  But 


tell  me,"  Dercyllidas  went  on,  «whom  did 
Mania  belong  to  t"  The  whole  company  an- 
swered, «To  Pharnabazus."  «<Then  all  she 
had  belonged  also  to  Phamabszus  1"  « It  did,** 
was  the  general  answer.  «  Therefore  it  novr 
belongs  to  us,"  said  Dercyllidas,  «  by  right  of 
conquest,  for  Pharnabazus  is  an  enemy  to  us. 
And  let  somebody  show  me  where  the  effects 
of  Mania  and  Pharnabazus  are  lodged."  Some 
persons  led  him  directly  to  the  house  of  Ma- 
nia, which  Midias  had  appropriated  to  his  own 
use,  and  Midias  himself  followed.  So  soon  as 
he  entered  the  house,  Dercyllidas  called  for 
the  upper  servants,  and  having  ordered  his 
own  people  to  take  them  into  custody,  he 
threatened  them,  that  «if  they  were  caught 
secreting  any  thing  that  belonged  to  Mania, 
they  thould  be  instantly  put  to  death ;"  but 
they  made  a  clear  discovery.  When  be  had 
surveyed  the  whole,  he  made  all  fast,  clapped 
on  his  own  seal,  and  appointed  a  guard.  As 
he  was  coming  out  of  Uie  house,  he  saw  many 
of  his  oflScers  at  the  door,  and  said  to  them, 
«  We  have  here  a  fine  supply  for  th«f  army ; 
near  a  year's  pay  for  eight  thousand  men ;  and 
if  we  can  earn  any  more  in  good  time,  it  will  be 
so  much  the  better."  This  he  said  purposely, 
concluding  that  all  who  heard  him  would  ob- 
serve discipline  better,  and  would  study  more 
to  oblige  him.  But  Midias  asking  him  now, 
« And  where  am  I  to  live,  Dercyllidas  ?" 
«Just  where  you  ought,"  he  replied,  «in 
Scepsis,  where  you  were  bom,  and  in  the  house 
yoQ  inherit  firom  your  father." 

n.  Dercyllidas,  having  so  far  acted  with 
success,  and  taken  nine  cities  in  eight  days, 
consulted  with  himself  how  he  might  avoid 
taking  up  bis  winter  quarters  in  a  friendly 
countiy,  lest  be  might  be  burdensome  to  the 
confederates,  as  Thimbro  had  been,  and  yet  so 
that  Pharnabazus  might  be  sufiidently  awed 
from  harassing  the  Greek  cities  with  his  horse. 
He  sends  therefore  to  the  latter,  and  asks  bim, 
whether  he  chose  to  have  war  or  peace  ? 
Phamabazuf^  reflecting  that  JEoUa.  was  now 
become  a  continued  fortification  against  Phry- 
gia,  in  which  be  himself  resided,  declared  for  a 
truce.  And  when  the  point  was  settled, 
Dercyllidas,  ^marching  into  Bithynian-Thrace, 
passed  the  winter  there ;  at  which  Pharnabazus 
was  very  littie,  if  at  all  concerned,  for  these 
BIthynians  were  often  making  war  upon  him. 
In  Uiis  country  Dercyllidas  spent  his  time, 
sending  out  parties  who  harassed  all  Bithynia, 
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•nd  ftiniished  hiiqtitztenwithneoeMariei  in  the 
most  pl«ntifii]  manner.  And  when  About  two 
hundred  OdiyeUn  horse,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred targeteert  were  crosaed  o^er  from  Beuthea 
to  join  him,  thej  formed  a  aeparate  camp,  which 
they  fortified  with  a  drcular  work,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  '  twenty  atadia  from  the  camp  of  the 
Ghredana:  and  having  begged  Dercyliidaa  to 
sand  them  some  of  his  heaTy-armed  to  guard 
their  camp,  they  went  out  for  plunder,  and  took 
many  slaves  and  Talaable  effects.  When  their 
camp  was  at  length  quite  crowded  with  prison* 
eis,  the  Bithyniani,  who  had  gained  intelligence 
how  many  went  out  to  plunder,  and  how  many 
Grsciana  were  left  behind  to  guard  their  camp, 
having  drawn  together  a  vast  body  of  targeteers 
and  horsemen,  about  break  of  day  rush  upon 
the  heavy-armed,  who  were  about  two  hundred. 
At  the  first  approach,  some  were  throwing  in 
their  darts,  others  were  tossing  in  their  javelins 
amongst  them.  The  defendants,  who  though 
amidst  wounds  and  death  could  yet  do  nothing 
for  their  own  prseervation,  shut  up  as  they 
were  vrithin  a  work  as  high  as  their  own  heads, 
tore  down  an  opening  in  it,  and  sallied  but 
against  them.  But  thor  enemies  retreated 
before  them  at  every  sally,  and  being  but  tar- 
geteers, dipped  with  ease  out  of  the  way  of 
men  in  heavy  armour.  But  they  still  were 
galling  them  on  their  fianke  with  javelins,  and 
struck  many  of  them  to  the  ground  at  every 
sally.  In  short,  pent  up  as  it  were  in  a  fold, 
they  were  slain  by  darts  and  javelins.  Not 
but  that  about  fifteen  of  this  number  escaped 
in  safety  to  the  camp  of  the  Grecians :  but 
these  had  wheeled  off  in  time,  when  they  first 
perceived  the  enemy's  design,  and  as,  in  the 
hurry  of  engaging,  the  Bithynians  had  not  at- 
tended to  their  motions,  effi»cted  their  escape. 
The  Bithynians,  after  so  much  success  and 
putting  all  the  tentpkeepers  of  the  Odrysian- 
Thradans  to  the  sword,  marched  quickly  away, 
and  carried  off  with  them  all  the  prisoners  ;  so 
that  the  Grecians,  who  marched  thither,  so 
soon  as  they  had  notice  of  the  affair,  found 
nothing  at  all  in  the  camp  but  naked  dead. 
The  Odrysisns  at  their  return,  after  interring 
their  own  dead,  swallowing  a  great  quantity  of 
wine  on  the  occasion,  and  solemnizing  a  horse- 
race, encamped  themselves  for  the  future  along 
with  the  Grecians,  and  continued  to  lay  By- 
thynia  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 


>  Aboot  two  miles. 


80  soon  aa  it  was  spring,  Dercyllidas  left 
Bithynia,  and  arrived  at  Lampsacus.  Whilst 
he  waa  there,  Aracus,  and  Navates,  and  Antis- 
thenes  arrive  from  the  magistracy  of  Sparta. 
They  were  commissioned  to  inspect  the  state 
of  affiiirs  in  Asia,  and  notify  to  Dercyllidas  tiiat 
he  must  continae  in  the  command  another 
year.  They  had  farther  been  particularly  en- 
joined by  the  ephori,  to  assemble  all  the  sol- 
diers, and  tell  them  in  their  name,  that  «  they 
had  justiy  been  displeased  at  their  behavioni 
in  former  years ;  but  as  lately  they  had  been 
guilty  of  no  misbehaviour,  they  commended 
them  for  it:  and,  in  regard  to  the  time  to 
come,  to  assure  them,  that  **  if  they  behaved 
amiss,  they  should  find  no  connivance  in  them ; 
but  in  case  they  behaved  justiy  towards  the 
confederates,  they  will  give  them  all  due  com- 
mendation." When  therefore  they  c^ed  as 
assembly  of  the  soldiers  and  delivered  theit 
instructions,'  the  commander  of  those  whe 
had  served  under  Cyrus  made  the  following 
answer: 

**  We,  for  our  parts,  Lacedmnonians,  are 
the  very  same  persons  now  that  we  were  the 
preceding  year;  but  the  commander-in-chief 
is  quite  another  person  now  than  he  who  com- 
manded then.  You  are  capable  yourselves  to 
discern  the  reasons,  why  we  committed  so 
many  irregularities  then,  and  commit  none  at 
all  at  present'* 

At  an  entertainment  that  Dercyllidas  gave 
in  his  own  quarters  to  the  commisBionerB  from 
Sparta,  some  persons,  who  belonged  to  the 
retinue  of  Aracus,  let  fiill  the  mention  of  an 
embassy  now  at  Sparta  fit>m  the  Chersonesus. 
It  was  said,  they  virere  representing  at  Sparta, 
that  «<  they  were  not  able  to  till  (he  lands  in 
the  Chersonesus,  where  every  thing  was  con- 
tinually ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  Thraci- 
ans ;  but  in  case  a  fortification  was  raised  from 
sea  to  ses,  they  should  possess  in  security  a 
great  quantity  of  good  land,  enough  for  them- 
selves and  for  all  Lacedsmoniana  that  would 
settie  upon  it."  It  was  added,  «<  they  should 
not  be  surprised,  if  some  Lacedemonian  was 
sent  out  by  the  state  with  a  body  of  men  to 
carry  this  work  into  execution."  Dercylli- 
das, who  listened  to  this  discourse,  discovered 
nothing  at  all  of  his  present  sentiments  to 
the  company,  but  sent  away  the  commis> 
doners  through  the  Grecian  cities  to  Ephe- 

•  XenophoQ  himMlf. 
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•Of.'  He  was  delighted  with  the  thought, 
that  they  would  see  those  cities  ItTing  happily 
in  peace.  The  commissioneTS  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded on  their  joamey. 

Dercyllidas,  as  he  knew  he  was  to  coiftinae 
another  year  in  the  command,  sent  once  more 
to  Phamabazus  and  demanded — »<  whether  he 
was  for  a  truce,  as  during  the  last  winter,  or  for 
warl"  And  Phamahazus  prefeiring  at  this 
time  too  a  continuation  of  the  truce,  Dercyllidas, 
leaving  all  the  confederate  cities  that  were  near 
to  Phamahazus  in  peace,  passeth  over  the  Hel- 
lespont into  Europe  with  his  army.  And  then, 
marching  through  the  part  of  Thrace  in  friend- 
ship with  him,  where  he  was  hospitably  enters 
tained  by  Seuthes,  he  arrives  at.the  Chersone- 
sua.  Finding  now  that  it  contained  eleven  or 
twelve  cities,  was  the  best  and  most  fruitful 
country  in  the  world,  though  sadly  ravaged,  as 
waa  said  before,  by  the  Thracians,  he  measured 
the  isthmua,  and  found  it  to  be^  thirtynMven 
stadia  over.  He  lost  no  time,  but  after  a  sac- 
rifice began  to  raise  a  fortification.  He  divided 
oot  the  ground  to  the  different  partiea  of  his 
army.  He  promised  rewards  to  such  aa  soonest 
completed  the  parts  assigned  them,  and  to  all 
in  proportion  to  their  diligence.  He  began  it 
in  the  spring,  and  before  autumn  he  had  com- 
pletely finished  the  work.  He  inclosed  within 
it  eleven  cities,  many  harbours,  a  large  quantity 
of  excellent  ground  for  tillage,  a  large  quantity 
too  of  plantations,  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
finest  pastures  for  all  sorts  of  cattle.  And  now 
he  again  repassed  into  Asia. 

Taking  hero  a  survey  of  the  cities,  he  found 
all  well  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  exiles 
from  Chios  had  possessed  themselves  of  Atar- 
na,  a  strong  town,  and  by  incursions  from  thence 
were  extending  their  ravages  all  over  Ionia,  and 
subsisting  themselves  by  this  practice.  But 
learning  that  they  had  a  great  store  of  com,  he 
invested  the  place,  and  besieged  it  in  form. 
And  having  in  eight  months  reduced  it  to  a 
surrender,  and  appointed  Draco  of  Pellene  to 
take  rare  of  the  place,  ond  filled  the  maga- 
zines in  it  with  all  kinds  of  stores,  that  it 
might  supply  him  with  every  thing  he  want- 
ed, whenever  he  came  to  Ataroa,  he  marched 
for  Ephesus,  which  is  three  days'  journey  from 
Sardis. 


1  The  text  u  *«'  £$««■:»,  but  I  tranilato  it  a«cordinf 
to  Dr.Taylor'f  reading  it*  E^tTiv. 
•  Near  four  milei 


Till  this  time  there  and  been  peace  betwaen 
Tisaaphemes  and  Dercyliidaa,  and  also  between 
the  Grecians  of  those  parts  and  the  Barbarians. 
But  when  ambassadors  from  the  Grecian  cities 
had  been  at  Laoednmon,  and  had  represented 
to  the  state,  « that  Tissaphernes,  if  he  had  a 
mind,  might  leave  ail  the  cities  quite  free  and 
independent ;"  adding,  that  <*  in  case  a  war  was 
carried  vigorously  into  Caria,  where  Tissapher- 
nes resided,  they  judged  he  might  soon  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  leave  them  all  in  perfect  liber- 
ty ;"  the  ephori,  after  listening  to  these  repro- 
sentationa,  sent  over  to  Dercyllidas,  and  ordered 
him  to  march  with  his  army  into  Caria,  and 
Pharax,  who  commanded  at  sea,  to  attend  the 
expedition  with  the  fleet  They  accordingly 
obeyed  their  orders. 

But  just  at  this  time  Phamahazus  was  ar- 
rived on  a  visit  to  Tissaphemea,  as  well  to 
compliment  him  on  his  being  declared  govomoi 
in  chief  over  all,  as  to  testify  for  himself  that 
he  was  ready  to  concur  in  a  general  war,  to 
join  his  troops  with  Tissaphernes,  and  drive 
the  Greeks  out  of  their  master's  dominions. 
But  at  the  bottom  he  waa  sadly  mortified  at  the 
pre-eminence  given  to  Tinaphemes,  and  was 
also  grieved  at  the  loas  of  ^olia.  Tissapher- 
nes, after  giving  him  the  hearing,  answered — 
«  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  come  along  with 
me  into  Caria,  and  there  we  will  afterwarda 
consult  together  about  these  other  points.*' 
And  when  they  were  in  Caria,  they  thought 
proper  to  place  aufi^dent  garrisons  in  ail  the 
fortified  places,  and  then  to  proceed  against 
Ionia. 

When  Dercyllidas  had  received  intelligence 
that  they  had  again  passed  the  Meander,  he 
made  known  his  fears  to  Pharax,  lest  Tissa- 
phemea and  Phamabazus,  finding  no  resistance 
in  the  country,  might  extend  their  devastationa 
at  pleasure ;  and  then  he  immediately  repassed 
the  Meander.  His  troops  were  advancing  for- 
ward without  any  regular  order,  as  judging  the 
enemy  to  be  got  already  on  the  lands  of  the 
Ephesians  f  when  on  a  sudden  they  discover 
from  the  opposite  shore  some  of  their  scoots^ 
mounted  on  the  tombs.  Upon  which,  climbing 
up  themselves  on  the  tombs  and  some  turrets 
that  were  near,  they  had  a  view  of  their  army 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  very  grouni* 
they  were  to  march  over.     It  consisted  of  the 


■  The  margioa]  reading,  wikiftttmt  nt  rn*  Z^iTtxt. 
*  For  r*9w»v  read  rxsa-ovc. 
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Gcriaiifl,  disttngnuhed  by  the  name  of  L«aca»> 
pidci  of  all  the  Penian  troops  they  had  been 
able  to  draw  together,  of  the  Grecian  troops  in 
the  pay  of  both  these  chieft,  and  a  Tery  numer- 
ous cavalry,  those  belonging  to  Tissaphemes 
being  posted  in  the  right  wing,  those  belonging 
to  Phamabazus*in  the  left.  When  Dercyllidas 
iaw  this,  he  issaed  out  his  orders  to  the  officers 
of  the  heavy-armed  to  draw  them  up  eight  in 
depth,  and  to  poet  the  targeteers,  and  the  horse, 
as  many  and  such  as  he  had  upon  the  flanks ; 
and  then  he  ofiered  sacrifice.  All  the  troops 
from  Peloponnesus  obserred  on  this  occasion  a 
deep  silence,  and  prepared  for  battle.  But  of 
the  men  from  Priene,  and  Achilleum,  and  the 
islands  and  the  cities  of  Ionia,  some  ran  instantly 
away,  throwing  their  arms  into  the  com  (for  in 
the  plains  of  Maeander  the  com  was  Teiy  high), 
and  such  as  were  left  showed  plainly  they  would 
not  stand.  It  was  reported  that  Phamabazus 
declared  strongly  for  fighting.  Tissaphemes, 
however,  who  recalled  to  his  remembrance 
in  what  manner  the  Greeks  under  Gyrus  had 
fought  against  them,  and  judged  that  all  Greeks 
were  men  of  the  same  spirit  and  resolution, 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  fight  But  sending 
to  Dercyllidas  he  notified  to  him,  that  «  he  de- 
sired to  meet  and  have  a  conference  with  him." 
Dercyllidas,  taking  whh  him  such  persons  both 
of  the  horse  and  foot  as  made  the  finest  ap- 
pearance, advanced  towards  the  messengers, 
and  said-" «  I  was  ready  here  prepared  for  bat- 
tle, as  yourselves  perceive:  but  since  your 
master  is  desirous  of  a  conforence,  I  have  no- 
thing to  object  Yet  before  the  conference 
begins,  we  must  receive  and  exchange  securi- 
ties and  hostages."  This  point  being  agreed 
to  and  executed,  the  armies  drew  o£f ;  the  Bar- 
barian army  to  Tralles  of  Phxygia,  and  the 
Grecian  to  Leucophryi,  where  was  a  temple  of 
Diana,  held  in  high  veneration,  and  a  lake  more 
than  a  stadium  in  length,  of  a  sandy  bottom, 
kept  full  by  perpetual  springs,  its  water  fine 
for  drinking  and  warm.  And  these  were  the 
incidents  of  the  present  day. 

On  the  following  day  they  met  at  the  place 
of  conference ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  each  side 
to  propose  the  terms  on  which  a  peace  should 
be  made.  Dercyllidas  said,  <*  it  should  be  on 
condition  the  king  would  leave  the  Grecian 
cities  entirely  free."  Tissaphemes  and  Phar- 
nabazus  answered,  «  on  condition  the  Grecian 
army  evacuates  the  dominions  of  the  king,  and 
the  commandants  from  Laced«mon  do  the 
84» 


same  by  the  cities."  On  these  conditions  they 
made  a  truce,  till  the  treaty  could  be  reported 
for  ratificatioq,  by  Dercyllidas  at  Lacedsmon, 
and  by  Tissaphemes  to  the  king. 

Whilst  Dercyllidas  was  thus  employed  in 
Asia,  the  Lacednmonians,  who  had  long  been 
exasperated  against  the  Eleans  ;^  because  they 
had  entered  into  an  ofiensive  and  defensive 
league  with  the  Athenians,  and  Argives,  and 
Mantineans ;  and  because,  on  the  pretext  that 
themselves  had  not  paid  a  fine  set  upon  them, 
they  had  refused  them  a  share  in  the  equestrian 
and  gymnic  games ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this 
refusal,  when  Lichias  had  entered  his  chariot 
in  the  name  of  the  Thebans,  and  they  accord- 
ingly were  proclaimed  victors,  becauae  Lichias 
came  forwards  and  crowned  the  charioteer, 
they  scourged  that  venerable  man,  and  expelled 
him  the  assembly;  and  later  in  time,  when 
Agis  had  been  sent  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle 
to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  the  Eleans  would  not 
suffer  him  to  pray  for  a  successful  war,  pre- 
tending it  was  an  old  established  rule,  that  Gre- 
cians should  not  consult  an  oracle  in  relation 
to  a  war  against  their  countrymen,  on  which 
account  he  was  obliged  to  depart  without  sac- 
rificing at  all ; — upon  all  these  provocations, 
it  was  decreed  by  the  ephori  and  the  council 
of  state,  to  «  reduce  them  to  a  more  submissive 
temper."  They  despatched  therefore  an  em- 
bassy to  Elis  with  the  notification  that  « the 
regency  of  Lacedamon  had  judged  it  equitable 
that  the  Eleans  should  leave  all  the  cities  ad- 
jacent to  Elis  in  perfect  liberty."  The  Eleans 
answering,  <«  they  would  not  do  it,  since  they 
were  masters  of  those  cities  by  right  of  war," 
the  ephori  proclaimed  an  expedition  against 
them. 

Agii  who  commanded  the  army,  marched 
through  Achaia,  and  entered  Elea  not  iar  from 
Larissa.  But  the  army  being  now  in  the  ene- 
my's country,  and  extending  their  devastations, 
an  earthquake  is  felt  Agis,  reekoning  this  an 
inhibition  from  heaven,  retreated  out  of  the 
country,  and  disbanded  his  army.  After  this 
the  Eleans  were  in  higher  spirits  than  ever,  and 
■ent  embassies  round  to  every  state  whom 
they  knew  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Laceds- 
monians. 

But  the  year  after,  the  ephori  again  pro- 
claim an  expedition  against  Elis ;  and,  except- 
ing the  BoBotians  and  Corinthians,  all  the  con- 
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fedcTtttefl,  nay,  even  the  Atbeniani,  tttended 
with  then-  troops  in  this  army  under  Agis.  As 
Agis  entered  now  by  the  way  of  Anion,  the  Le- 
preate  revolted  from  the  Eleans  and  immedi- 
atdy  joroed  him.  The  Macystians  soon  did  the 
same,  and  immediately  after  them  the  Epitalians. 
And,  when  he  had  passed  the  river,  the  Leprini- 
ans,  and  Amphidoltans,  and  Marganlans  came 
oter  to  him.  After  this,  he  went  to  Oly mpia,  and 

^^.^.jacrificed  to  Olympian  Jove,  no  creature  any 
r^  longer  endeavouring  to  stop  him.  After  the  sa- 
'  erifiee,  he  advanced  towards  Blis,  putting  all  the 
country  to  fire  and  sword ;  nay,  a  vast  number 
of  (iattle  and  a  vast  number  of  slaves  were 
taken  on  this  occasion.  Very  many  of  the 
Arcadians  and  Achsans,  who  had  heard  what 
was  doing,  flocked  down  to  the  army  as  volun^ 
teers,  and  got  ^  share  of  the  plunder.  And 
this  expedition  was  as  it  were  a  general  forage 
for  the  benefit  of  Peloponnesus.  But  when 
Agis  had  reached  the  city,  he  destroyed  the 
.^suburbs  and  the  gymnasiums  which  were  very 
splendid ;  yet  as  to  the  city  itself  (which  was  not 
fortified)  the  world  judged  it  was  not  in  his 
choice,  rather  than  not  in  his  power,  to  take  it 

/  The  country  being  thus  destroyed,  and  the 
army  being  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyl- 
lene,  one  Xenxas  and  his  accomplices,  who, 
according  to  the  proverb,  were  measuiing  their 
^^^wealth  before  they  had  it,  being  desirous  of  se- 
curing Slis  for  the  Lacedemonians,  rushed  out 
from  his  house  by  night  with  daggers,  and  be- 
gan a  massacre.  Amidst  the  number  of  those 
(hey  put  to  death,  they  had  killed  a  person 
veiy  much  resembling  Thrasydsus,  who  was 
head  of  (be  popular  party,  and  were  persuaded 
they  had  killed  Thrasydeus  himself,  insomuch 
that  the  people  were  quite  dispirited,  and  made 
no  resistance  at  all.  The  assassins  now  judged 
that  all  was  secure;  and  their  whole  party 
#ere  coming  out  in  arms  to  join  them  in  the 
market-place.  In  the  meantime  Thrasydsus 
was  still  sleeping  in  the  house  where  he  had 
been  spending  the  evening.  80  soon  therefore 
as  the  people  knew  he  was  not  dead,  they  came 
flocking  in  crowds  about  the  house,  Hke% 
swarm  of  bees  about  their  monarch.  And 
ifhen  Thrasydeos  had  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  marched  them  up,  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  people  were  victorious.  But  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  assassinations 
made  their  escape  to  the  Lacedemonians. 
When  Agis  in  his  retreat  had  repassed  the 
Alpheus,  be  left  a  garrison  to  be  commanded 


by  Lysippmv  9^  the  fugitives  f^mn  EBs  in 
Epitdium  neat  the  Alpheua;  after  which  he 
disbanded  the  army,  and  returned  to  Spaftai. 
Btit  duiiiff'  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  en 
suing  winter,  the  territory  of  the  Eleans  Wat 
exposed  to  the  continuing  ramge  of  LyaippiM 
and  his  soldiers. 

The  summer  after,  Thnsydsus  sent  hia 
agents  to  Lacedmnon,  declaring  his  assent  to  tt 
demolition  of  the  fortifications,  and  to  setting 
at  perfect  liberty  Cyllene  and  the  eitea  of  Tri* 
phylia,  Phrixa,  and  Epitalium,  and  Ladrin,  the 
Amphidolians  too,  and  the  Maiganians ;  adding 
to  these  the  Acronians  also  and  Lasinra  that 
was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleans 
however  insisted  on  still  keeping  Epeum,  which 
is  situated  between  the  city  of  Henea  and  Ma- 
cisthus.  They  said, « they  had  purchased  the 
whole  district  at  the  price  cf  thirty  talents^ 
from  the  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
were  possessed  of  the  city,  and  had  actually  paid 
the  money.'*  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  knew 
the  injustice  was  the  same  between  forcing 
people  to  sell,  or  fbrctng  them  to  quit  their  pro- 
perty, obliged  them  also  to  set  Epeum  at  liberty. 
However  they  would  not  strip  them  of  the  pri* 
vilege  to  be  guardians  of  the  temple  of  Olym- 
pian Jtffe,  though  it  did  not  originally  belong 
to  the  Eleans.'  They  judged  the  peopled  who 
claimed  it  to  be  only  a  company  of  peasants, 
and  not  at  all  qualified  for  so  trnporlant  a  trust 
These  points  being  settled,  a  peace  and  a  con- 
federacy ensued  between  the  Eleans  and  thie 
Lacedemonians.  And  thus  the  war  between 
the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Eleans  was  brought 
to  an  end. 

in.  Agis  after  this  repaired  ie  Delphi,  and 
offered  up  the  tenth  of  the  spoil.  But  in  hie 
return,  since  be  was  far  advanced  in  yean,  he 
fell  sick  at  Herea,  and  being  with  some  difiS- 
culty  brought  home  alive,  died  soon  after  af 
Sparta,  and  was  buried  in  too  pompous  a 
manner  for  mortal  man.  Whtn  the  usual 
time  of  mourning  was  expired,  and  his  suc- 
cessor to  be  declared,  two  competitors  ap* 
peared— Leotychides,  who  called  himself  the 
son,  and  Agesilaus,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Agis.     Leotychides    said,'    The    law,    Age. 

a  SBISI.  lOt.  •  The  Plnoi. 

a  The  text  of  Xenophon  is,  in  the  followinf  diepste 
ftboBi  the  ■amsenioB,  very  perpkzed  ftod  eerlatnly  eor- 
nipt.  Id  the  translation  I  have  made  bm  of  three  vari- 
oua  readinfi  in  the  margio  of  the  Pari*  edition  ly  Lean- 
daviiM,  1€85,    Bat  there  if  00  marginal  rt>adiD{  to  help 
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tnitaut  expressly  enjome,  that  not  the  bfoAer 
tnit  the  80D  of  the  king  shall  reign/'  **  Tel, 
if  there  he  no  son,"  Ageeilans  replied,  *•  the 
hrodier  reigns.*  the  right  therefore  ia  in 
tte.*'  **  What !  is  there  no  son,  and  T  ali^e  1^ 
•*  None ;  because  he  whom  y<m  ceil  your  ihActf 
nerer  owned  you  for  his  sen."'  "  Bui  my 
.  mother,  who  knows  the  troth  oitieb  better  ^att 
he,  protests  that  I  am."  <*  iTea,  hot  then  Nep* 
tune  hath  clearly  proted  that  it  is  alt  a  iietknt^ 
Who  by  an  earthqn^e  drove  yeor  iMef  ahroad 
from  cohabiting  with  hen  and  tint»  itself, 
which  ia  said  to  be  the  sorest  witness^  joins 
enridence  irith  Neptune,  sinee  yoo  were  UmpH 
the  tenth  month  after  he  sepetated  horn  and 
had  no  cohabitation  with  her/'  in  this  man- 
lier they  disputed.  Bnt  Diopithea,  who  was  a 
great  dealer  in  oracles,  supported  the  claim  of 
Leotychidee,  and  affirmed  there  was  an  orede 
of  Apofla,  «« which  bade  them  be  on  their 
gnard  against  a  halting  reign."  Lysander,  Who 
ftrvonred  Agesilaus,  replied,  «  That  he  did  not 
imagine  it  was  the  sense  of  the  orsiele  to  put 
them  on  their  g^ard  against  a  king  whe  was 
lame  of  a  foot ;  but  rathef ,  that  no  pefton 
should  reign  who  was  not  of  the  reyat  Mood. 
For  the  kingdom  would  halt  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  when  men  rtled  the  state  who  wei<e 
not  of  the  race  of  Hercnles."  The  Spsrtuis^ 
having  thus  heard  the  plea  of  both  parties^ 
chose  Agesilaus  for  their  king. 

woBt  iq  the  tktm,  where  thie  knotty  ezpranioa  ooevn 
/m  a-fera-Taimciicx^xivni.  .  .  The  learned  Dr.  Taylor 
hath  ikvoared  me  with  hie  nntinMOti  npoo  it,  to  which 
I  have  paid  a  doe  regard  Itt  the  traoilttlon.  **The  werds, 
(he  isyt)  may  poaiiMy  be  meiuled  by  the  help  of  VhHaioh, 
Who,  ia  the  life  of  Lyiuder,  feeiOnf  thia  story,  has 
/m  wfrwrmirns  r««  Mf %«,  and  in  that  of  Af«ai)aus  /mh 
m-ftrwrmtraf  rtf  durtktvtrn  ;  one  of  which  wordi  mut 
be  ifiven  here  to  Xetttflbot.  Fat  ai  the  text  ■taiide.it 
is  >Mt  as  if  h«  had  seid  Am  x«>>««»«  ▼««  x«Aj«o^.  FoaliUy 
XwAmc  may  be  added  in  the  marfin  to  explain  wfTwrm$. 
r»(  (as  being  a  more  annsaal  word),  and  so  was  rednoed 
to  xwKtvrn^  end  jostled  oat  the  true  word  BturiXtorn  or 
•exi.  Or  it  may  be  thns :  neie  wants  no  verb  at  all  ia 
this  plaee.  Bee  how  it  mns,  f*K»i»r9mt  /tn  ir^ttfwrmtwt 

T«€*  s^A^  /laXXav  ^n  ov»  atv  T0V  >'fv«w<,  i3a«-iXiv«-«.  Let 
as  apply  the  words  of  Platareh  to  the  wliole  passage :  0« 

t  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Aloibiades,  who 
daring  his  residence  at  Sparta,  had  an  iutrigne  with 
Timca.  She  wax  ezeeMtvely  fbod  of  this  gallant  Atlbe- 
nlan,  and  within  doors  always  called  this  sob  Alaibiadoiu 
But  Alcibiades  was  sied  to  profess,  that  he  carried  on 
the  intrigne  with  Timaa,  not  from  any  lewd  or  wanton 
motire,  but  only  that  his  own  posterity  might  rel^  at 
Sparta.    Plmt^nhi  Lif$ ^ jOeiHadm. 


AgeaUaus  had  sot  reigaed  a  year,  when,  dap^ 
iog  hie  perfomanoa  of  a  aoleBin  aaerifioa  tat 
the  public  wellkre,  the  aoothss^er  told  him, 
that  *•  the  gods  showed  him  a  oonaporacy  of  th* 
most  dangaroQs  kind."  Upon  hia  repeating 
the  Meitflea,  he  aflinaed  that  ««the  victiiM 
showed  wetse  thui  before."  Bat  whan  he  an- 
erifioed  a  third  timey  he  aud,  •*  It  ia  plainly 
stgniited  to  me,  thai  wa  a»a,  Ageaikaa,  in  the 
midst  of  enemisB."  They  aaerifieed  aitoiwaida 
to  the  gode  who  avert  catamitieB  or  wen 
goardiatta  ef  the  stete ;  and  the  viotiois  after 
several  lapetilieui  it  laqgth  appeasing  fhvamw 
able,  they  ceased.  Within  Ave  days  after  the 
aaeriiieea^  aoaehedy  gives  the  ephori  informa- 
tion of  a  oonspisaey,  and  that  <•  Cinadoa  vras 
the  chief  diieotov  of  it."  Tlpa  Cinadott  was  A 
very  handsome  young  man,  of  gvsat  aoUdity  of 
mindy  but  not  in  the  first  class  of  Spaitans* 
The  ephori  qnsationed  the  informer  «  en  what 
gteonde  the  ploi  was  to  be  canted  enl"  He 
snewered,  that  « Cinedon,  drawing  him  aside 
in  the  Ihrthest  pnrt  of  Hm  fomm^  bade  him 
eefOttf  the  nnmbev  of  Spaitane  who  were  then 
walking  upon  it.  AnA  I  (said  be)  having 
connted  the  king,  and  the  ephori,  and  the 
seniors,  and  about  for^  others,  demanded.  Bat 
why,  Cinadoo,  did  yoo  bid  me  count  themi 
RedciOn  Uiese  (he  replied)  to  be  enemiea,  bnt 
all  «the«B  new  upon  the  foram,  who  amount  at 
leaet  to  four  theussnd,  to  be  aseuwdly  firiendh" 
He  ddded,  that  m^s  they  went  along  the 
itMete,  Cinadon  potnued  sometinies  at  one, 
and  semetimee  at  a  eoople  of  enemieB,  but  aM 
otheta  wevf  firm  tfooMnpUosa;  and  on  aH  the 
eetatea  in- the  country  helengfaig  to  8paJrtan% 
the  master  singly  wae  an  enemy,  whilst  ail  die 
people  were  their  own."  The  ephori  then  d»> 
mended, «  what  mraiber  of  peraoos  he  toM  him 
were  in  the  aecret  of  the  pbt  t"  He  answer 
ed,  fliat  «  Oinadon  teld  him,  the  ntimber  yet 
lei  into  the  design  by  the  principal  agents  wae 
not  lafga,  bnt  were  men  on  whom  they  eenU 
depend.  Yet  all  agreed  that  the  Hetots,  the 
new-enfmnchised,  those  incapacitated  by  bw 
Iram  being  magistrates,  and  the  pe«^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  were  all  ripe  for  a 
rebelHen ;  ainee  whenever  any  diaconrse  aroaa 
about  the  Spaitane,  not  a  soul  amongst  them 
eoold  conceal  the  longing  he  had  to  eat  them 
up  alive."  They  asked  him  next,  «  By  what 
methods  they  were  to  procure  armsl"  He 
anawemd,  that » such  aa  were  already  in  the 
mtsm  had  told  him— We  imnalvea  an  alratdy 
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provided  ;—^aiid  in  regard  to  the  multitade, 
Cinadon  had  led  him  to  the  ahope  of  the  me- 
chanica,  and  ehowed  him  many  iworda,  many 
daggera,  many  epita,  many  hatcheta  and  aiea, 
and  many  acythee ;  adding  further  on  thia  oo- 
caaion,  that  all  the  utenaila  which  men  employ 
in  agricttlture  and  the  working  of  timber  and 
atone  were  ao  many  weapona,  and  even  the 
tools  naed  in  moat  tradea  would  lerre  the  pui^ 
poee,  eapedally  against  enemies  who  had  no 
arms  at  alL"  Being  interrogated  again,  «in 
what  time  they  were  to  put  the  plot  in  execu- 
tion V*  he  said,  « he  had  already  received  an 
order  to  keep  in  the  way." 

The  ephori,  having  finished  the  ezamina* 
tion,  were  persuaded  he  had  diacovered  a  deep- 
laid  plot,  and  weiDs  terribly  alarmed.  Yet  they 
summoned  no  meeting  on  the  occaaion  even 
of  the  lesser  council ;  but  assembling  some  of 
the  senior  Spartana  juat  as  they  could  pick 
them  up,  they  determined  to  aend  Cinadon  to 
Anion,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  the  younger 
Spartana,  to  arreat  and  bring  away  some  in- 
habitants of  that  city  and  some  Helots^  whose 
namee  he  would  find  in  hia  scytale.  They 
also  ordered  him  to  bring  away  with  him  a  wo- 
man, wholes  reported  to  be  the  greatest  beau- 
ty  in  the  place,  but  was  thought  to  debauch  all 
the  Lacednmonians,  as  well  old  as  young,  who 
frequented  Anion.  Cinadon  had  executed 
some  such  orders  of  the  ephori  on  former  oe- 
casions,  and  readily  took  Uie  scytale  they  gave 
him  now,  in  which  were  the  namea  of  the  per- 
sons he  was  to  apprehend.  But  when  he  aak- 
ed,  «  what  youtha  he  was  to  take  with  him  V 
**  Go,"  they  aaid,  •*  and  order  the  aenior  of  the 
prelecta  of  youth  to  aend  six  or  seven  of  his 
band  along  with  you,  of  auch  as  happen  to  be 
at  hand."  They  had  taken  can  beforehand, 
that  thia  prefect  ahould  know  whom  he  was  to 
aend,  and  that  the  persons  sent  should  know 
they  were  to  secure  Cinadon.  They  told 
Cinadon  further, « they  would  send  three  car- 
riagea,  that  they  might  not  faring  away  their 
prisoners  on  foot;"  concealing  firom  him  as 
much  as  possible,  that  they  only  aimed  at  his 
single  parson.  They  would  not  venture  to 
apprehend  him  in  the  oity,  aa  they  did  not 
know  how  hi  the  plot  might  ha^e  spread,  and 
were  desirous  to  learn  first  from  Cinadon  him- 
self who  were  his  aooomplicea,  before  they 
would  disoover  that  any  information  was  given 
against  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  flight 
The  party  along  with  him  were  .first  to  aecuze 


him,  and  then  getting  out  from  him  the  namea 
of  hii  accomplices,  to  send  them  in  writing  in 
all  haate  to  the  ephori.  Nay,  ao  intent  were 
the  ephori  on  securing  the  point,  that  they 
also  ordered  a  troop  of  horse  to  march  with 
thia  party  to  Anion. 

But  aa  aoon  aa  Cinadon  vraa  aecured,  and  a 
horseman  returned  with  the  names  that  Cina- 
don had  diacovered,  they  instantly  apprehended 
Tisamenus  the  soothsayer,  and  the.  moat  dan- 
geroua  persona  amongat  the  conspirators.  And 
when  Cinadon  waa  brought  to  Sparta  and  ex- 
amined, he  confessed  the  perticulars  of  the 
plot,  and  named  all  the  persons  concerned  in 
it  At  last  they  asked  him,  «  With  what  view 
he  had  engaged  in  such  a  project  1"  His  reply 
was, «  That  I  might  be  inferior  to  no  man  in 
Sparta."  Inmiediately  after  this  he  waa  tied 
neck  and  arms  in  the  wooden  collar,*  and  along 
with  hia  accomplices  waa  led  round  the  city, 
being  all  the  way  aoourged  with  rods  and  prick- 
ed with  javelins.  And  thus  they  received  the 
punishment  inflicted  by   the  laws.' 

IV.  After  theae  transactiona,  one  Herod  a 
Syracuaan,  who  waa  along  with  the  master  of 
a  vessel  in  Phoenicia,  and  saw  several  Phoeni- 
cian veaaels  arriving  from  other  places,  and 
more  of  them  already  manned  where  he  waa, 
and  mora  atUl  fitting  out,  and  heard  ferlher 
that  they  were  to  be  completed  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred ; — ^this  Herod  took  his  paa- 
sage  on  board  the  first  vessel  that  sailed  for 
Greece,  and  gave  intelligence  to  the  Laoed»- 
monians,  that  «ihe  king  and  Tissaphemea 
were  fitting  out  so  great  a  fleet,  but  whither 
deaigned,  he  said,  he  had  not  discovered." 
The  Lacednmonians  were  all  in  a  flutter,  and 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  confederates  to 
consult  what  waa  to  be  done.  Lysander,  who 
reckoned  that  the  Grecians  would  be  fer  supe- 
rior at  sea,  and  remembered  the  fine  retreat  of 
his  countrymen  who  had  served  in  the  expedi- 
tion under  Cyrua,  persuades  Agesilaua  to  en- 
gage, if  they  would  aasign  him  thirty  noble 
Spartans,  two  thousand  of  such  as  were  newly 
enfranchised,  and  a  body  of  six  thousand  con- 
federates, to  carry  the  war  into  Asia.  He  had 
it  ferther  in  his  intention  to  accompany  Age- 
silaua in  this  expedition,  that  under  his  protec- 
tion he  might  re-establish  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment consisting  of  ten  persons,  which  himself 


•  LemuclaTiu'i  smtt*  isadinf«^«»  h  t«s  Im^s.  , 
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had  Mt  op  in  die  ctttet,  And  the  ephori  had 
■inoe  aholished,  who  ordered  them  to  return  to 
their  primitiTe  models.  Agesiltui  having 
therefore  otEand  to  nndertake  the  expedition, 
the  Lacedsmonians,  beaide  all  the  rest  of  his 
demands,  granted  him  a  six  months'  supply  of 
com.  When  he  had  performed  his  sacrifices, 
particnlarly  the  solemn  ones  usoal  before  fo- 
reign expeditions,  he  set  forwards.  He  had  al- 
ready by  messengers  circnlated  his  orders  lo 
the  confederate  states,  to  what  place  they  were 
to  send  their  quotas,  and  in  what  number  they 
were  to  be  ready  for  him.  For  his  own  part, 
he  intended  to  go  and  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  as 
Agamemnon  had  done  when  he  set  out  against 
Troy.  When  arrived  at  Aulis,  the  rulers  of 
Bmotia,  who  heard  he  was  sacrfficing,  sent 
thither  a  party  of  horse,  who  forbade  his  sacri- 
ficing any  more,  and  threw  off  from  the  altar 
the  Tictims  he  was  offering  at  the  time  of  their 
approach.  Making  loud  appeals  to  heaven, 
and  full  of  indignation,  he  went  on  board  his 
ship,  and  put  to  sea.  And  after  reaching  Ge- 
rastus,  and  collecting  together  as  large  a  num- 
ber as  he  could  of  the  troops  assigned  him,  he 
crossed  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  armament  to 
Ephesus. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  he  was  accosted 
by  messengers  from  Tissaphemes,  who  de- 
manded, "what  was  his  business  in  Asia!" 
He  replied,  «  To  set  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
in  as  pei^BCt  liberty  as  our  own  cities  enjoy  in 
€heece."  The  answer  of  Tissaphemes  to  this 
was—"  If  therefore  you  will  come  into  a  trace, 
whilst  I  send  up  to  the  king,  I  think  I  shall 
get  that  point  settled  so  that  you  may  go  home 
again  at  pleasure."  **l  would  agree  to  a 
trace,"  said  Agesilaus,  «  was  I  not  afraid  that 
you  will  deceive  me.  But  you  shall  have,"  he 
added,  <•  what  lecurity  you  please  from  us,  that 
if  you  solicit  the  point  without  fraud,  we  will 
refrain  during  the  trace  from  doing  any  damage 
to  the  country  under  your  government"  This 
point  being  agreed  to,  Tissaphemes  swore  to 
Herippidas,  Dercyllidas,  and  Megialius,  who 
were  sent  to  him  for  this  purpose,  that  «^th- 
out  fraud  he  would  procure  a  peace :"  and  they 
in  return  swore  to  Tissaphemes,  in  the  name 
of  Agesilaus,  that  whilst  Tissaphemes  was 
employed  in  this  negotiation,  he  would  faith- 
fully observe  the  trace."  Tisnphemes  swore, 
indeed,  but  immediately  broke  his  oath.  For 
instead  of  soliciting  a  peaee,  he  sent  to  the 
king  lor  a  munbar  of  troops  to  rainfoice  the 


army  he  already  had.  But  Agesilaus,  though 
sensible  of  such  behaviour,  most  steadily  ob- 
served the  trace. 

Whilst  Agesilaus  was  thus  passing  his  time 
in  a  quiet  and  leisurely  manner  at  Ephesus, 
there  was  high  confusion  in  all  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia,  as  the  democracy,  which  had 
prevailed  when  they  were  under  the  Athe- 
nians,, no  longer  existed,  nor  the  administration 
of  ten  persons,  which  bod  been  the  establish- 
ment of  Lyeatider.  But,  as  every  body  there 
wss  scquainted  with  Lysander,  they  applied 
themselves  to  him,  requesting  his  interest  with 
Agesilaus  to  get  thdr  favourite  forms  estab- 
lished. And  hence  it  was,  that  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  people  was  constantly  attending  up- 
on and  paying  court  to  Lysander,  so  that  in 
short  Agesilaus  seemed  only  a  private  person, 
and  Lysander  looked  like  a  king.  What  fol- 
lowed showed  indeed  that  these  things  cha- 
grined AgesilauB.  The  rest  of  the  thirty 
Spartans  were  so  filled  with  envy,  that  they 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  it  vent  They 
told  Agesilaus,  that  <«  Lysander*s  behaviour 
was  quite  unjustifiable,  since  he  assumed  a 
pomp  even  too  high  for  a  king."  But  as  soon 
as  Lysander  began  to  introduce  them  to  Age- 
silaus, he  dismissed  with  a  flat  refusal  of  their 
petitions  all  such  as  he  knew  were  strenuously 
supported  by  Lysander.  And  as  things  were 
now  taking  a  quite  different  turn  to  what  Ly- 
sander expected,  he  soon  discovered  the  cause. 
And  then  he  no  longer  suffered  such  a  crowd 
of  people  to  pay  attendance  upon  himself,  and 
ingenuously  owned  to  such  as  begged  his  sup- 
port, that  they  would  succeed  the  worse  if  he 
appeared  in  their  favour.  He  took  his  dis- 
grace to  heart,  and  going  to  Agesilaus  expos- 
tulated thus — "Are  you  then,  Agesilsus,  be- 
come an  artist  at  lessening  your  friends  1" 
«  Upon  honour,  I  am,"  he  replied,  *<  when  they 
betray  a  design  of  appearing  greater  than  my- 
self. But  I  should  blush  indeed  if  I  was  not 
as  great  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  honouring 
those  who  endeavour  to  promote  my  honour." 
<«  Why  then  I  am  convinced,"  said  Lysander, 
*<  that  your  conduct  is  much  easier  to  be  justi- 
fied than  my  own.  But  for  the  future,  that  I 
may  avoid  the  disgrace  of  having  no  interest  at 
aU  in  you,  and  may  be  no  obstacle  to  your  per- 
sonal glory,  send  me  to  some  remote  employ. 
For  wherever  I  go,  I  will  spare  no  pains  to 
serve  you."  He  made  this  proposal  which 
AgeailaiM  approved,  and  sends  him  to  Hettes- 
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pont.  When  there,  Lysander  having  made  a 
4iflcoT0ry,  that  Spithndatea  the  Penian  bad 
auffered  some  oppreseions  from  Phamabaxus, 
gets  a  conference  with  him,  and  penuadea  him 
to  revolt  with  his  children,  with  his  wealth, 
a^d  aboqt  two  hundred  horse.  He  placed  the 
lest  of  his  people  and  his  effects  in  Cyaicos, 
lm£  set  out  himself  on  the  jouniey,  and  eon- 
dttpted  Spithridates  and  his  son  to  Agesiiaus. 
Ageailaus,  when  he  knew  the  whole  affair, 
was  highly  pleased,  and  immediately  began  his 
inquiries  about  the  country  and  goTernment 
that  belonged  to  Pharnabazus. 

But  when  Tiseaphemes,  highly  animated  by 
|)»e  anny  that  came  down  to  his  assistantoe 
from  the  king»  declared  war  against  him,  vnleas 
]^e  evacuated  Asia,  the  rest  of  the  eoafede- 
rates  and  even  the  Lacednmonians  who  were 
there,  betrayed  great  signs  of  dejection,  as 
they  judged  the  force  at  present  with  Agesi- 
IfMis  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  diat  of  the 
king.  Agesiiaus  however,  with  a  connte- 
aance  exceeding  cheerful  ordered  the  ambas- 
sadors to  acquaint  Tissaphemea,  that  «  he  had 
high  obligations  to  him,  since  by  perjuring 
jbimself  he  had  got  the  gods  for  his  enemies, 
and  had  made  them  friends  to  the  Greeks.*' 
Immediately  after  this  he  issued  out  orders  to 
his  soldiers  to  get  all  things  in  readiness  to  take 
the  field.  He  gave  notice  also  to  the  cities,  by 
which  he  must  of  necessity  pass  in  the  route  to- 
wards Caria,  to  prepare  their  markets.  He  sent 
farther  to  the  Icmians,  and  JSoUans,  and  Hel- 
lespontines  to  march  up  their  quotas  that  were 
to  serve  under  him  to  Epheens.  Tissaphemes, 
'  therefore,  becauae  Agesiiaus  bad  no  horse,  and 
Caria  waa  not  a  country  proper  for  them,  and 
because  he  judged  him  exasperated  personally 
against  himself  for  having  deceived  him,  ac- 
tually concluded  that  he  would  march  into 
Caria  to  ruin  the  place  of  his  residence.  He 
therefore  sent  away  all  his  infiintiy  into  Caria, 
but  led  his  horse  round  into  the  plains  of  Me- 
ander, accounting  himself  able  with  his  horse 
alone  to  trample  the  Grecians  under  foot  before 
they  could  reach  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  cavalry  could  not  act  But  Agesiiaus, 
instead  of  taking  the  route  of  Caria,  took  in- 
stantly one  quite  contrary,  and  marched  for 
Phrygia.  He  reduced  the  cities  on  his  march, 
and  by  an  incursion  so  entirely  unexpepted,  he 
took  an  infinite  quantity  of  most  valuable  apoil. 

Hitherto  he  had  seen  no  enemy  at  all.  Bnt 
when  he  drew  near  Baaeyhm,  tlU  hone  m  his 


van  rode  up  to  an  eounence,  that  they  might 
take  a  view  of  the  ooontry  before  them.  It  ao 
happened  that  the  hone  of  Phamabaxus,  com- 
manded by  Batbines  and  Bancsns  his  bastard 
brother,  in  number  about  equal  totheGreciana, 
bad  been  detached  by  PhamabaBua^  and  were 
riding  up  the  same  eminence  that  very  moment. 
Thus  getting  a  view  of  and  not  distant  from 
one  another  above  four  pkthra,*  each  side  at 
first  made  a  halt.  The  Grecian  horae  was  drawn 
up  four  deep,  like  a  body  of  foot ;  but  the  Bar- 
barians bad  formed  their  ranks  to  no  more 
than  twelve  men  in  firont,  but  of  a  very  great 
depth.  After  this  halt,  the  Barbarians  ad- 
vanced firat  to  give  the  charge.  When  the 
engagement  was  begun,  whatever  Grecian 
struck  an  enemy,  his  spear  broke  off  short  with 
the  blow:  but  the  Peraiaos,  whoae  weapon? 
were  made  of  less  brittle  matertab,'  had  soon 
slain  twelve  men  and  two  horaes ;  and  soon 
ailer  the  Grecians  were  put  to  flight.  ¥et,  aa 
Agesiiaus  was  advancing  with  the  baavy^armed 
to  their  relief,  the  Barbsriana  retreated  in  their 
turn,  and  one  of  the  noble  Peniana  is  alain. 

After  this  engagement  between  the  hone, 
when  Agesiiaus  sacrificed  next  day  for  proceed- 
ing forwards,  the  victims  were  inauspicious. 
This  plainly  appearing,  he  turned  off  and 
raarchad  down  to  the  sea-ooast  Being  now 
convinced,  that,  unleaa  he  could  proouro  a  auffi- 
cient  body  of  hone,  he  should  never  be  able  to 
march  down  into  the  plains,  he  resolved  to 
procure  them,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to 
make  war  like  a  fugitive.  He  therefore  dnw 
up  a  list  of  the  persons  in  all  the  adjacent  cities 
who  could  beat  afford  to  keep  horses.  And 
having  promised,  that  whoever  contributed  to- 
wards the  cavalry  either  arms  or  an  approved 
horseman  should  be  excused  from  personal  aer^ 
vice,  he  made  them  exert  themselves  with  ss 
much  activity  aa  if  each  wap  aeeking  out  a  man 
to  die  in  his  own  stead. 

But  afterwards,  so  soon  as  it  was  spring,  be 
drew  them  all  in  a  body  to  Ephesus.  And  ben 
resolving  to  exercise  his  troops,  he  proposed 
rewards  to  the  companies  of  heavy-armed  which 
ever  appeared  in  the  finest  condition,  and  to 
the  squadrons  of  horse  which  should  perform 
their  duty  best.  He  also  proposed  rewards  to 
the  taigeteen  and  arcbera,  to  such  as  should 
best  behave  in  their  respective  duties.      In 
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ccoieqtvenee  of  thu  fim  might  ha^v  ama  nU 
the  pUces  of  ezeiciae  crowded  wilh  pomo^s  at 
tbeix  exerdae,  aod  the  liding-flchoolt  with 
horsemen  practisang  the  manege,  the  darten 
also  and  archers  ezeiclnng  their  parts;  in 
short,  he  made  the  whole  city  of  Epbesos  a 
fine  spectacle  indeed ;  lor  the  market*pleoe  was 
filled  with  araoA  of  all  aorts  aod  horses  fi>r  sale. 
The  braziers,  carpenters,  smiths,  carriers,  and 
furbisbers  were  all  hvufy  in  preparing  the  in- 
struments of  battle,  insomnch  that  yon  would 
actually  have  judged  that  city  to  be  the  work- 
house of  war.  And  it  inspirited  every  spectator 
to  see,  beside  all  this,  Agesilaus  marching  first, 
his  soldiers  following  with  garlands  on  their 
heads,  when  they  came  from  their  exercise  and 
went  to  offer  up  tbeix  garlands  to  Diana.  For 
wherever  men  worship  the  gods,  perfect  them- 
seWes  in  martial  exercise,  and  carefully  practise 
obedience  to  their  superiors,  how  is  it  possible 
that  all  things  there  should  not  be  full  of  the 
warmest  hope  1  But  thinking  further,  that  a 
contempt  of  the  eueoiy  might  invigorate  his 
men  the  more  for  battle,  he  ordered  the  criers  to 
sell  such  barbarians  quite  naked  as  were  taken 
by  their  plundering  parties.  The  soldiers  therfr- 
fore  seeing  them  with  skins  exceeding  white, 
because  they  never  had  used  themselves  to  strip, 
delicate  also  and- plump  in  bo<ly,  because  they 
always  travelled  upon  wheels,  imagined  there 
was  no  difference  between  fighting  against  such 
men  and  fighting  against  women. 

A  whole  year  was  now  completely  come 
round  since  Agesilaus  sailed  from  Greece,  so 
that  the  thirty  Spartans  in  commission  with 
Lysander  departed  for  Sparta,  and  their  suc^ 
cessors  with  Herippidas  were  ready  to  succeed 
them.  To  Xenocles,  one  of  the  number,  and 
to  another  person  Agesilaus  gave  the  command 
of  the  horse ;  to  Scythes  that  of  the  heavy- 
armed  who  were  newly  enfranchised  ;  to  He- 
rippidas the  command  of  those  who  had  served 
under  Cyrus ;  and  to  Migdon  the  command  of 
the  troops  belonging  to  the  cities.  And  now 
he  gave  out,  that  he  would  immediately  march 
them  by  the  shortest  route  into  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  country,  that  from  this  consider- 
ation, they  might  b^t  prepare  their  bodies  and 
resolution  too  for  action.  Tissapbemes  judged 
indeed,  that  he  gave  this  out  merely  fi'om  a  do- 
sire  to  deceive  him  again,  but  now  undoubtedly 
he  would  break  into  Caria.  His  infiintry  there- 
fore, as  before,  he  sent  away  into  Caria,  and 
posted  his  horso   in  the  plain    of  Meander. 


AgfflJJJAHs  told  no  fabefaood  at  all ;  but,  ejcaclly 
as  he  had  given  out,  immediately  marched  for 
the  provinoe  of  Saidis;  and  for  three  days  pass- 
ing through  a  country  quite  clear  of  enemies, 
be  got  subsistence  in  abundance  for  all  his 
troops.  But  on  the  fi>urth  day  the  enemy's 
horse  came  in  sight,  and  *  their  coipmander 
ordered  the  officer  who  took  care  of  the  baggage 
to. pass  the  river  Pactolas  and  encamp.  And 
then,  beholding  the  followers  of  the  Greeks  to 
be  straggling  about  for  plunder,  they  slew  many 
of  them.  Agesilaus,  perceiving  Uiis,  ordered 
the  horse,  to  advance  to  their  relief.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Persians,  when  they  saw  the 
horse  advancing,  gathered  close  together,  and 
drew  up  their  whole  numerous  cavalry  in  order 
of  battle.  And  here  Agesilaus,  knowing  that 
the  enemy  had  no  foot  at  hand,  whereas  none 
of  his  own  forces  were  absent,  thought  it  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  engage  if  poesible.  Haying 
sacrificed  therefore,  he  immediately  led  the 
main  body  towards  the  horse  who  were  drawn 
up  to  &ce  him ;  but  he  ordered  some '  heavy- 
armed  Spartans  of  the  first  military  class  to 
march  up  with  the  main  body ;  and  hade  the 
targeteers  advance  at  the  same  time  running ; 
and  then  he  sent  orders  to  the  horse  to  chaige 
the  enemy,  since  himself  and  all  the  army  were 
ready  to  support  them.  The  Persians  stood 
indeed  the  charge  of  his  horse.  But  when  at 
once  every  thing  terrible  was  upon  them  they 
were  forced  to  give  way ;  and  some  of  them 
were  immediately  pushed  into  the  river,  whilat 
the  rest  fled  outright  The  Grecians  pursue, 
and  are  masters  of  their  camp.  And  now  the 
taigeteers,  as  it  is  likely  they  should,  were  goae 
off  to  plunder.  But  Agesilaus,  indoong  friend 
and  foe,  encamped  round  about  them  in  a  cir- 
cle. A  vast  quantity  of  booty  waa  taken  by 
him  on  this  occasion,  which  he  found  to  be  in 
value  above  seventy  talents.'  The  camels  abo 
were  taken  at  this  time,  which  Agesilaus 
brought  afterwards  into  Greece. 

At  the  time  this  battle  was  fought,  Tissa- 
pbemes hi^pened  to  be  at  Sardis :  for  which 
reason  he  was  accused  by  the  Persians,  as  one 
who  had  betrayed  them  all  to  the  enemy.  But 
the  king  of  Persia,  conscious  himself  that  the 
bad  state  of  his  afiairs  was  owing  entirely  to 
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TiMaphernes,  sent  TithnustM  down,  cod  eoti 
off  his  head. 

When  Tithranstes  had  ezecated  thia  order, 
be  sends  ambassadors  to  Agesilans,  who  said 
— (« The  author,  Agesilaos,  of  the  present  war 
between  you  and  us,  hath  received  his  punish- 
ment But  the  king  now  insists  thst  you  re- 
turn back  to  Greece,  and  that  the  cities  in  Asia, 
continuing  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own 
laws,  shall  pay  to  him  the  tribute  they  formerly 
paid.''  Agesilaus  replied,  that  «  he  would  set- 
tle nothing  without  instructions  from  the  ma- 
gistrstes  of  Sparta."  Tithraustes  rejoined,  <«  But 
till  you  can  know  their  pleasure,  quit  these  parts 
and  make  war  upon  Phamabsius,  since  I  my- 
self have  amply  avenged  you  on  your  enemy 
here."  Agesilaus  answered,  «*  As  I  shall  be 
some  time  on  my  march  thither,  you  must  pay 
for  the  supply  of  my  army."  Accordingly 
Tithraustes  gives  him  thirty  talents,'  on  receipt 
of  which  he  proceeded  towards  Phrygia,  in 
quest  of  Phamabazus. 

Being  now  on  his  march  and  in  the  plain  be- 
yond Cyme,  an  express  from  the  magistrates  of 
Sparta  comes  to  him  with  an  order,  •<  to  take 
the  fleet  under  his  own  command,  and  to  ap- 
point whom  he  pleased  to  be  admiral  of  it" 

The  Lacedemonians  acted  thns  fi^m  these 
considerations,  that  if  he  was  commander  of 
both,  the  land-army  would  act  more  firmly  be- 
cause of  their  union  with  the  fleet,  and  the 
fleet  would  act  more  firmly  by  the  sight  of  the 
land-army  ready  to  support  them  whenever  it 
was  needful.  When  Agesilaus  had  received 
this  authority,  he  immediately  circulated  orders 
to  the  cities  in  the  islands  and  on  the  sea-coast 
to  build  triremes,  the  number  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  each  city.  Accordingly,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  new  ones  were  built, 
partly  at  the  public  determination  of  those 
cities,  and  partly  by  the  seal  of  private  persons 
who  studied  to  oblige  him.  He  then  appointed 
Pisander,  his  wife's  brother,  to  be  admiral,  a 
men  desirous  to  signalize  himself,  and  of  great 
natural  abilities,  but  of  small  experience  in  nap 
val  matters.  Pisander  accordingly  departed  to 
take  care  of  the  fleet,  whilst  Agesilaos,  contin- 
uing his  first  detdgn,  proceeded  in  his  march 
against  Phrygia. 

v.  In  the  meantime  Tithraustes,  who  judged 
it  plain  that  Agesilaus  bad  a  real  contempt  for 
the  power  of  his  master,  and  had  no  manner  of 
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intention  to  go  out  of  Asia,  but  on  the  con- 
trary entertained  high  hopes  of  demolishiiiK 
the  king ;— Tithraustes,  I  say,  after  balandnff 
about  the  measures  he  should  take,  sends  into 
Greece  Timocrates  the  Rhodian.  He  ftimished 
him  with  gold  to  the  value  of  fifty  talents,'  and 
instructed  him  to  distribute  the  money  amongst 
the  leading  men  in  the  several  states,  after 
procuring  from  them  the  strongest  engagements 
that  they  would  make  war  upon  the  Lacedso- 
monians.  Timocrates,  when  arrived,  distributes 
his  gold,  at  Thebes  to  Androdides  and  Isme- 
nias  and  Galaxidorus,  at  Corinth  to  Timolaos 
and  Polyanthes,  at  Aigos  to  Cydon  and  his 
faction.  The  Athenians,  even  vrithout  getting 
any  share  of  the  money,  were  ready  for  a  war, 
and  judged  they  ought  to  be  principals  in  it. 
The  persons  who  had  received  Aeir  shares, 
began  the  outcry  against  the  Lacednmonians 
in  their  own  several  communities.  When  they 
had  once  raised  in  these  a  hatred  against  the 
Lacedemonians,  they  next  drew  the  principal 
states  of  Greece  into  their  scheme.  But  tho 
leading  men  at  Thebes,  being  well  assured 
that  unless  somebody  began  the  rupture  the 
Lacedemonians  would  never  break  the  peace 
vrith  their  allies,  persuade  the  Locrians  of 
Opus  to  levy  contributions  on  a  certain  district, 
about  which  there  was  a  controversy  between 
them  and  the  Phocians,  judging  that  upon  this 
provocation  the  Phocians  would  break  into 
Locris.  They  were  not  deceived  ;  for  the 
Phocians  breaking  immediately  into  Locris, 
carried  off  a  booty  of  many  times  the  value. 
Androdides  therefore  and  his  party  soon  per- 
suaded the  Thebans  to  assist  the  Locrians, 
since  the  Phodans  had  actually  levied  war,  not 
upon  a  district  that  was  in  dispute,  but  on 
Locris  itsdf,  that  was  confessedly  in  friendship 
and  alli^ce  with  them.  And  when  the  The- 
bans, by  way  of  retaliation,  had  broke  into 
Phocis  and  laid  the  country  waste,  the  Pho- 
dans send  ambassadors  in  all  haste  to  Lacede- 
mon,  and  demanded  assistance,  representing 
that  <«  they  had  not  begun  the  war,  but  had  act- 
ed against  the  Locrians  in  self-defence."  The 
Lacedasmonians  caught  with  pleasure  at  this 
pretext  to  make  war  upon  the  Thebans,  having 
long  been  irritated  against  them  for  their  de- 
tention at  Decelea  of  the  tenth  due  to  Apollo, 
and  for  their  refusal  to  march  with  them  against 
the   Pirsus.     They  accused   them   farther  of 
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peraaading  the  Gorinthuns  too,  not  to  accom- 
pany them  on  that  oceaaion.  They  alao  re- 
called to  ramemhranee,  how  they  would  not 
permit  Agesilaaa  to  aacrifice  at  Anlia,  and 
threw  the  vicUma  actually  aaerificed  from  off 
the  altar,  and  that  none  of  them  were  aerring 
at  this  time  under  Ageailaua  in  Asia.  They 
judged  the  present,  therefore,  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  march  an  army  against  them,  and 
put  a  atop  to  their  insolent  behaviour;  for 
matters  went  well  in  Asia  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agesilaus,  and  they  had  no  war  at 
present  upon  their  hands  in  Greece.  These 
being  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Laoe- 
dflBmcmians,  the  ephori  proclaimed  a  foreign 
expedition.  But  first  they  sent  Lysander  to 
the  Phocians,  and  ordered  him  to  conduct  the 
Phocians  with  all  their  strength,  and  the 
Oeteans  and  the  Heracleots  and  the  Melien- 
sians  and  ^nianians  to  Haliartus.  Pausanias, 
who  was  to  command  the  army,  agreed  to  be 
there  on  a  certain  day  with  the  Lacedamonians, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederates. 
Lysander  truly  obeyed  all  his  orders,  and,  what 
is  more,  procured  the  revolt  of  the  Orchomeni- 
ans  from  the  Thebans.  But  Pausanias,  after 
completing  the  solemn  sacrifices,  lingered  for 
a  time  at  Tegea,  sending  out  the  persons  who 
were  to  command  the  confederate  quotas,  and 
waiting  the  coming  up  of  the  troops  from  the 
neighbouring  cities. 

When  now  it  was  clear  to  the  Thebans  that 
the  Laoedamonians  would  soon  march  into 
their  country,  they  sent -ambassadors  to  Athens, 
who  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Tou  have,  Athenians,  complaints  against 
us,  as  men  who  made  proposals  to  ruin  you,  in 
the  close  of  the  late  war :  but  ye  have  no  man- 
ner of  reason  for  such  complaints.  These 
proposals  were  not  issued  by  the  people  of 
Thebes;  they  were  merely  the  declaration  of 
one  single  Theban,  who  assisted  then  at  the 
consultations  of  the  confederates.  But  when 
the  Lacedemonians  solicited  us  to  march  with 
them  against  the  Pirans,  the  whole  state  un- 
animously joined  in  a  refnsaL  It  is  principally 
therefore  on  your  account  that  the  Laceda- 
roonians  now  are  exasperated  against  us ;  and 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  esteem  it  incumbent 
upon  you  to  assist  our  state  against  them. 

« Nay,  we  have  much  stronger  reasons  for 

insisting,  that  so  many  of  you  as  were  of  the 

party  in  the  city  should  march  cheerftilly  now 

against  the  Lacedsmonians.    For,  after  settrog 
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up  an  oligarchy  here,  and  throwing  you  into 
enmity  with  the  people,  hither  they  marched 
with  a  numerous  force,  pretending  themselves 
your  confederates,  and  then  delivered  yon  up 
to  the  people.  So  far  as  Lacedsmoniana 
could  do  it,  you  were  utterly  undone :  it  waa 
your  own  people  here  assembled  that  saved 
you. 

«  We  know,  moreover,  Atheniana,  we  know 
it  well,  how  desirous  you  are  again  to  recover 
that  empire,  of  which  you  were  formerly  pos- 
sessed. And  what  more  probable  method  to 
accomplish  this  desire,  than  in  person  to  suo* 
cour  those  whom  your  enemiea  oppress  I  Those 
enemies,  it  is  true,  give  law  to  numerous  states. 
But  suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  awed  by  this 
consideration,  which  rather  abounds  in  motives 
to  courage  and  resolution.  Your  own  recol- 
lection will  inform  you,  that  the  number  of 
your  enemies  was  always  the  greatest  when 
your  rule  was  most  enlarged.  So  long  indeed 
as  no  favourable  opportunities  offered  for  re- 
volt, people  concealcMJ  the  enmity  they  bore 
you;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Lacedsmoniana 
aet  up  for  leaders,  than  they  openly  showed 
what  they  thought  of  you :  and  at  present 
would  but  we  Thebans  and  you  Athenians 
appear  together  in  arms  against  the  Laceds- 
moniana, be  assured  that  many  who  hate  them 
will  openly  declare  it. 

«  Reflect  within  yourselves,  and  you  will  con- 
fess the  truth  of  what  we  are  alleging. — What 
people  in  Greece  continues  at  present  well  a^ 
fected  to  them  ?  Have  not  the  Argives  been 
from  time  immemorial  their  irreconcileabla 
foest  Even  the  Eleans,  deprived  by  them  aa 
they  now  have  been  of  a  large  territory  and  ita 
cities,  are  added  to  the  number  of  their  ene- 
mies. And  why  should  we  mention  the  Cor- 
inthians and  Arcadiana  and  Adueana  1  who,  so 
long  as  the  war  was  carrying  on  against  you, 
were  earnestly  solicited  by  them,  and  wera.  ad- 
mitted to  a  riiare  of  every  hardahip,  of  eveiy 
danger,  and  of  every  expense ;  and  yet,  when 
the  Lacedemonians  had  carried  all  their  points^ 
in  what  dominion,  what  honour,  what  wealth, 
were  they  suffered  to  partake  1  Nay,  ao  haugh- 
ty are  they  grown,  that  they  send  out  their 
very  slaves  to  be  governors  over  their  friends ; 
and,  in  the  height  of  their  good  fortune,  have 
declared  themselves  lords  over  their  free  con- 
federates. Nay  farther,  it  is  manifest  to  all, 
how  grossly  they  have  deluded  those  very  peo- 
ple whom  they  seduced  to  rcTolt  from  you, 
8  B 
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■tBce,  instead  of  giving  them  libertj,  tbey  hare 
doubled  their  portion  of  slavery  upon  them. 
For  they  are  tyrannized  over  by  the  guveniora 
whom  these  Lacedemonians  send  them»  and  by 
the  committees  of  ten,  which  Lysander  hath 
established  in  every  city.  Nay,  even  the  mon- 
arch of  Asia,  who  principally  enabled  them  to 
get  the  better  over  you — ^what  better  treatment 
doth  he  now  receive,  than  if  he  had  joined  with 
you  to  war  them  down  1 

« Is  it  not  therefore  quite  reasonable  to  ima- 
gine, that  would  you  but  set  yourselves  at  the 
head  of  those,  who  were  so  manifestly  aggrieved, 
you  may  again  become  a  much  gpreater  people 
than  ever  you  were  in  former  times  1  For, 
daring  the  former  interval  of  your  power,  the 
sea  was  the  only  element  in  which  you  dis- 
played it  But  now  you  will  beleaders  of  all, 
of  us,  of  the  Peloponnesians  too,  and  of  those 
who  were  sobjected  to  you  before,  and  of  the 
king  himself  possessed  of  the  amplest  share  of 
power.  In  regard  to  us,  you  yourMlves  well 
know,  how  veiy  valuable  confederates  we 
proved  to  them.  But  now,  we  want  no  mo- 
tive to  join  you  with  higher  alacrity  and  mora 
efisctual  strength  than  we  then  joined  the  La- 
cedsmonians.  For  we  shall  unite  our  aid  on 
this  occasion,  not  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  isles  or  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  not 
in  behalf  of  remote  people  ss  we  did  at  that 
time,  but  in  behalf  of  our  ownselves,  so  griev- 
ously injured  as  we  have  been. 

« There  is  one  truth  more,  of  which  you 
ought  to  rest  well  assured,  that  the  ravenous 
appetite  after  power  in  the  Lacedemonians 
nay  much  easier  be  demolished  than  the  power 
you  onoe  enjoyed.  You  then  were  a  maritime 
power,  and  could  awe  the  most  reluctant  states. 
1^  Lacedmnonians,  though  a  mere  handful 
of  men,  are  greedily  assuming  power  over  peo- 
ple many  times  more  numerous  than,  and  in 
arms  not  one  jot  inferior  to  themselves. 

'«  These  considerations  therefore  we  lay  be- 
fore you  ;  and  rest  perfectly  convinced,  Athe- 
nisns,  that  it  is  our  firm  persnaaion  we  are  in- 
viting you  now  to  do  gpreater  services  to  Athens 
than  to  Thebes." 

With  these  words  the  Theban  ambassador 
put  an  end  to  his  discourse. 

A  very  large  number  of  Athenians  spoke 
afterwards  in  their  favour^  and  it  was  unani- 
mously decreed  to  aid  the  Thebans.  Thrasy- 
bulus  presented  the  decree  by  way  of  answer, 
in  which  it  was  expressly  reeitcd,  that  «*  thovgh 


the  Pirvus  was  aot  yet  reatored  to  a  state  of 
defence,  they  would  however  ran  all  hasaida  to 
return  greater  sorvioes  than  tbey  had  themselves 
received^— You  Thebans,"  he  then  added,  •*  did 
not  join  your  arms  against  m,  but  we  Athe- 
nians will  fight  along  with  you  against  the  La- 
ced»monians,  in  ease  they  invade  you.*'  The 
Thebana  therefore  departing  got  ready  all  the 
means  of  their  defence,  and  the  Athenians  were 
making  preparations  for  their  succour. 

The  Lacedemonians  lost  no  more  time,  for 
Pausanias  their  king  marched  into  Bceotia  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  Sparta*  and  the  troops 
of  Peloponnesus;  the  Corinthians  were  the 
only  people  who  did  not  attend.  Lysander, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  from  Pho- 
cis  and  Orchomenus  and  the  adjacent  cities  had 
arrived  at  Haliartus  befora  Pauaaniae.  And 
when  arrived,  he  could  not  bear  to  wait  inac- 
tively till  the  Lacedemonian  army  came  up, 
but  with  the  force  he  already  had  he  marched 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  Haliartiane.  At  first  he 
persuaded  them  to  revolt  from  the  Thebann^ 
and  declare  themselves  free  and  independent: 
but  when  some  of  the  Thebans,  who  w«re 
within  the  walls,  hindered  them  £rom  making 
any  such  declaration,  he  made  an  assault  upon 
the  wall.  The  Thebans  hearing  this  set  for- 
ward, heavy-aimed  and  horse,  with  all  speed  to 
its  succour.  How  the  fact  reaUy  was,  whether 
they  suddenly  fell  upon  Lysander,  or  whether, 
aware  of  their  approach,  he  alighted  them  from 
a  confidence  of  viotoiy,  is  stall  uncertain. 
Thus  much  only  is  clear,  that  a  battle  was 
fought  under  the  walls,  and  a  trophy  was 
erected  at  the  gate  of  Haliartus.  And  no 
sooner  was  Lysander  slain,  than  his  troops  fied 
away  to  the  mountain,  and  the  Thebans  fol- 
lowed resolutely  in  pursuit.  The  pursuers 
were  now  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  and 
had  pushed  forward  into  the  strait  and  narrow 
pass,  when  the  heavy-armed  faced  suddenly 
about,  and  poured  their  javelins  with  good  effect 
upon  them.  When  two  or  three  of  the  fore- 
most were  dropped,  they  rolled  d(»wn  great 
stones  along  the  declivity  upon  the  rest,  and  kept 
plying  at  them  witb  great  alacrity,  so  that  the 
Thebans  are  driven  quite  down  the  hill,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  of  them  perish.  This 
day  therefore  the  Thebana  were  dispirited, 
reckoning  they  had  suffered  ss  much  as 
they  had  made  the  enemy  suffer  before. 
However,  on  the  monow,  when  they  heard 
the  PhociaiMi  had  nambad  off  in  the  night  and 
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the  rest  of  the  confederates  were  departed  to 
their  several  homes,  they  conceived  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  their  late  saccess.  But  when 
again  Pausanias  appeared  in  sight  at  the  head 
of  the  Lacedsmonian  army,  they  thought  thera- 
seWes  once  more  in  very  imminent  danger,  and 
it  was  said  there  was  a  deep  silence  and  much 
dejection  among  the  troops.  Tet  when,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Athenians  the  day  after,  and 
their  junction  with  them,  Pausanias  came  no 
nearer  and  no  battle  ensued,  the  Thehans  be- 
gan to  bo  much  higher  in  spirit  than  ever. 
Pausanias,  it  is  true,  had  called  a  council  of  his 
general  officers  and  captains,  and  demanded 
their  opinions,  « whether  he  should  give  the 
enemy  battle,  or  fetch  off  Lysander  and  those 
who  were  killed  with  him  under  trace." 
For  Pausanias  and  the  other  Lacedamonians 
who  were  in  authority  reasoned  with  themselves 
that  Lysander  was  actually  slain,  that  the  army 
under  his  command  was  defeated  and  dispersed, 
that  the  Corinthians  had  flatly  refused  to  join 
them,  and  the  troops  now  in  the  army  served 
plainly  against  their  inclinations :  the  cavalry 
also  were  taken  into  their  account;  that  of 
the  enemy  was  numeroos ;  their  own  was  veiy 
small;  the  dead  moreover  were  lying  onder 
the  walls  of  Haliartus;  so  that,  should  &ey 
get  a  victory,  they  could  not  eadly  fetch  them 


off  because  of  the  defendants  upon  the  turrets. 
Upon  all  these  considerations,  they  judged  it 
most  advisable  to  demand  a  truce  for  fetching 
off  their  dead.  The  Thebans  answered,  that 
**  they  would  not  restore  the  dead,  unless  the 
enemy  evacuated  the  country."  They  received 
this  condition  with  pleasure,  and  fetching  off 
Aeir  dead  marched  out  of  Bceotia.  But  after 
such  things  had  passed,  the  Lacedemonians 
march  away  with  minds  sadly  dejected,  and  the 
Thebans  with  all  the  marks  of  insolence.  If 
any  one  of  the  enemy  straggled  the  least  into 
the  inclosures,  they  drove  them  out  again  with 
blows  into  the  high  road. 

In  this  manner  the  expedition  of  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Pau- 
sanias however,  upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  was 
summoned  to  a  trial  for  his  life.  He  was  ac- 
cused in  form,  for  not  marching  up  to  Haliartus 
so  soon  as  Lysander,  though  they  had  jointly 
agreed  on  a  day  for  their  junction,  for  demand- 
ing a  trace  to  fetch  off  their  dead  when  he 
ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  recover  them  by 
a  battle,  and  for  letting  the  people  of  Athens 
escape  him  formeriy  when  he  had  got  them  fast 
in  the  Pirvus.  Upon  the  whole,  as  he  did  not 
appear  at  his  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  die. 
He  fled  indeed  to  Tegea,  and  died  there  of  sick- 
Theee  things  were  done  in  Greece. 
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I.  A^HBTLAXTB,  wbo  aboot  Autonn  letched  tbe 
Phry^ia  of  Phantabasus,  put  th|  eoontty  to 
tire  and  awonl,  and  poMeand  himaelf  of  tbe 
dtiea  either  by  aiage  or  Tokintary  aamnder. 
But  Spitliridatca  telling  bim  that  « if  he  would 
go  along  with  bim  into  Paphlagonia,  be  woold 
persaade  the  king  of  the  Paphlagoniana  to  a 
conference  with  Mm,  and  make  bim  Ua  c»d« 
federate,"  be  readily  went  with  him,  having 
long  been  desinma  to  procora  the  revolt  of  thia 
nntion  from  tlie  king.  And  when  he  waa  mt* 
liTod  in  Paphlagonia,  Cotya  came  to  him  and 
agreed  to  a  eonfodera^;  for  he  had  abready 
refbied  to  obey  a  anramona  aant  him  by  the 
kuig«  And,  at  the  p^noaaion  of  Bpittaridataa, 
he  left  with  Ageaitaai  a  thonaaiid  bona  and 
two  thooaand  taigeleera. 

Ageaikoa  eateeming  himaelf  tai^^y  obiged 
to  Spithxidatea  ibr  thia  good  mmee^  aaid  lo 
him,  M  tell  aw,  Spithridalaa,  wmdd  not  yo« 
give  year  dangfaler  to  Colya  1**  «<  Wkb  mncfa 
more  pleaaore,"  he  replied,  "than  Cotya  would 
reoeiTO  her  from  me,  an  exile  aa  I  am,  whilal 
he  ia  a  migtaty  kmg  and  of  large  domimona." 
Thia  waa  all  that  waa  aaid  at  that  tiaM  abent 
the  match.  Btrt  when  Cotya  waa  abomt  de- 
parting, he  waited  npon  Agaailana  to  take  hia 
leoTe.  The  thirty  Spattana  were  preaant; 
8pitbridatea  had  pnrpotely  been  aant  out  of 
tbe  way ;  when  AgedUana  began  tbua  to  open 
the  aflUr:  ^Tell  me,  Cotya,  (aaid  be)  ia 
dpithridatea  a  man  of  noble  birth  1"  He  re- 
plied, <<No  Peraian  ia  more  nobly  bom." 
*»  YoQ  haTo  aaen  hia  aon,  (aaid  he)  who  ia  a 
very  handaome  yooA  1"  •<  Beyond  aU  donbt 
he  is  t  I  aoppad  laat  ni^t  fai  Ida  compaay/' 
MThey  tell  me  he  bath  s  daagbter,  who  ia 
nraeh  handeomer.'*  «0h  heavena!  (replied 
Cotya)  abeias  beauty  iadaad."    «<  Colya,  (aaid 


ho)  yon  are  now  my  friend ;  I  regard  yon  aa 
anch,  and  moat  adviae  yon  to  marty  thia  lady. 
She  ia  exceedingly  beautiful,  than  which,  WhaS 
can  be  aweeter  to  a  man  1  fibe  ia  tbe  daughter 
of  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility,  and  so  exien* 
sive  a  power,  that  in  return  to  tbe  wrongv 
Phamabazus  hath  done  bim,  he  hath  taken 
aocb  ample  mven^e,  aa  to  force  htm  to  be  a 
fugitive  from  all  hia  d^imniona,  aa  youraelf  caO 
witneaa.  And  reat  convinced,  tbnl  aa  bar 
knows  how  to  avenge  bimaelf  upon  an  enemyf 
ao  be  knows  as  well  bow  to  serve  hia  friend* 
And  be  finrther  asanred,  that  if  thai  match  h0 
completed^  yoii  not  only  gain  a  relation  itt 
Spitbridatea,  but  in  me  alao,  and  alt  the  Lad*- 
dttmontans^  and  eonaeqnently,  (aa  we  are  tli» 
head  of  Greece,)  in  all  Greece  itaelt  Ni^,  ia 
caao  yen  comply  what  man  can  ever  many 
with  eo  mndi  porap  aa  yoomelf  1  What  bride 
can  ever  be  condncted  home  with  ao  uanf 
boiaemen,  ao  many  taigeteera,  and  ao  many 
heavy-armed,  aa  ahall  Oonduet  youn  home  to 
yonl"  Hew  Cotya  demanded,  whether  ho 
asade  tbta  proposal  with  the  privity  of  Spith* 
ridatea?  «I  eaU  the  gods  to  witness  (said 
he)  that  he  gave  me  no  orden  to  mentiea 
it  lo  ye«f.  But  I  can  aay  for  myself  that 
though  I  rcjieioe  above  meaaam  when  I  puniah 
an  enemy,  yet  methinka  I  receive  much  more 
abttndani  pleasure  when  I  find  out  any  good 
for  my  friends."  **  Why  therefore  (replied 
Cotya)  did  yon  not  ask  bim  whether  he  ap- 
prevea  the  match  1"  «  Go  you  there,  Herip> 
pidas^  (aaid  Ageailaus)  and  persuade  him  to 
give  ua  hia  conaent"  Herippidas  and  hi* 
eelleaguea  reae  up  and  went  on  their  commit 
sion.  But  as  their  stay  wee  long,  «<  Are  you 
billing,  Cotya,  (said  Agesilaus)  that  we  send 
for  him  oonalvea  V  He  replied,  <'  with  all  uy 
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heart ;  for  I  am  oonvmced,  you  have  more  in- 
fluence oTer  him  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind." 
And  upon  this  Ageailaua  sent  for  8pithridates 
and  the  others.  On  their  approach,  Herippi- 
das  said,  <«what  need  Agesilaos  to  repeat  to 
you  all  that  hath  passed  between  us  1  For  in 
short  Spithridates  says  he  will  consent  with 
pleasure  to  whatever  you  please  to  propose." 
«<  It  is  therefore  my  pleasure,"  said  Agesilaus, 
« that  you  Spithridates  give  your  daughter  to 
Cotys,  and  that  you  Cotys  accept  her,  and 
heaven  bless  the  match !  We  cannot  indeed 
before  spring  bring  the  lady  home  by  land." 
Cotys  cried  out,  **  But,  by  heaven,  Agesilaus, 
if  you  are  willing,  she  may  be  sent  immediate- 
ly by  sea."  And  now  having  given  their  hands 
to  one  another  to  ratify  the  contract,  they 
dismissed  Cotys.  Agesilaus,  as  he  knew 
his  eagerness,  without  loss  of  time  com- 
manded a  trireme  to  be  manned,  and  ordered 
Callias  the  Lacedmnonian  to  carry  the  lady  to 
him. 

In  the  meantime  he  marched  himself  to 
Dascylium,  where  was  tha  palace  of  Phama- 
bazus,  surrounded  with  a  number  of  villages, 
all  of  them  large  and  abundantly  stored  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  There  was  excellent 
hunting,  both  in  the  parks  that  were  paled 
about  and  in  the  open  fields.  A  river,  ftdl  of 
all  sorts  of  fish,  flowed  round  the  whole  spot 
of  ground ;  and  birds  were  eveiywhera  to  be 
Ibund  for  those  who  could  fowL  It  was  here 
that  Agesilaus  passed  the  winter,  having  sup- 
plies at  hand  for  his  army,  or  fetching  them  in 
by  his  foraging  parties.  But  as  once  the  sol- 
diers were  fetching  in  necessaries  in  a  very 
careless  and  unguarded  manner,  since  hitherto 
they  hsd  met  with  no  interruption,  Phamaba- 
zns,  who  had  with  him  two  chariots  armed 
with  scythes,  and  about  four  hundred  horse, 
fell  suddenly  amongst  them  as  they  were  dis- 
persed about  the  plains.  The  Grecians  when 
they  saw  him  riding  up,  ran  together  in  a  body 
to  the  number  of  seven  hundred.  He  lost  no 
time,  but  setting  his  chariots  in  the  front,  and 
posting  himself  behind  vrith  his  horse,  ordered 
them  to  drive  full  upon  the  enemy.  No  soon- 
er was  that  body  broken  by  the  fury  of  the 
chariots  than  his  horsemen  instantly  demolish- 
ed aboat  one  hundred  of  the  Ctreeks.  The 
rest  fled  away  to  Agesilaus,  for  he  vras  near  at 
hand  with  the  heavy-armed. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  this,  Spithri- 
dates discovers  that  Pharnabasus  was  encamped 


at  Caue,  a  large  village  about  a*  hundred  and 
sixty  stadia  off^  and  sends  this  intelligence  im- 
mediately to  Herippidas.  Herippidas,  always 
eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  grand  ex- 
ploit, requests  of  Agesilans  two  thouaand 
horse,  an  equal  number  of  taigeteers,  the 
horsemen  farther  belonging  to  Spithridates  and 
the  Paphlagonians,  and  so  many  of  the  Greeks 
as  he  could  persuade  to  go  with  him.  Ageai- 
laus  having  complied  vrith  his  request,  he  be- 
gan his  sacrifices ;  and  the  victims  appearing 
favourable  in  the  evening,  he  aacrifioed  no 
more.  He  then  issued  his  orders  for  the 
troops  to  be  ready  after  supper  in  the  fix>nt  of 
the  camp.  It  was  now  dark,  and  half  the 
number  were  not  come  out;  but  reflecting, 
that  if  he  g^  up  the  afiair,  tho  rest  of  the 
Thirty  would  sadly  ridicule  him,  he  marched 
away  vrith  what  force  he  got :  and,  filling  in 
by  break  of  day  upon  the  camp  of  Phamabazus, 
many  of  the  Mysians,  who  were  then  upon  the 
g^aid,  were  slain;  the  ebemy  to<^  to  their 
heels,  the  camp  is  taken,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  plate  and  the  whole  field-equipage  of  Phar- 
nabazus,  vrith  the  addition  of  all  the  baggage 
and  the  carriages,  with  the  beasts  that  drew 
them.  For  as  Pharnabasus  was  in  constant 
fear  of  staying  too  long  in  a  place,  lest  he 
should  be  surrounded  and  blocked  up,  Scy- 
thian-like, he  was  for  ever  changing  his  ground, 
and  moat  cautiously  concealing  his  encam]^ 
ments.  But  when  the  Paphlagonians  and 
Spithridates  brought  in  the  booty  they  had 
taken,  Herippidas,  who  had  posted  his  officen 
for  the  purpose,  took  eveiy  thing  away  from 
Spithridatei  and  the  Paphlagonians,  in  ordei 
to  enlarge  the  booty  he  himself  should  delivei 
in  to  the  commissioners  of  sale.  Treated  ix. 
this  manner,  they  oould  not  brook  it ;  but  as 
men  who  had  been  injured  and  disgraced,  they 
packed  up  their  baggage  and  went  off  by  night 
to  Sardis,  to  offer  their  service  to  Arisus,  con- 
fident of  a  good  reception  from  him,  as  he  too 
had  revolted  from  and  waa  making  war  upon 
the  king.  Agesilaus  tock  nothing  to  heart 
during  this  expedition  so  much  as  this  deseiw 
tion  of  Spithridates,  and  Megabysns,  and  the 
Paphlagonians. 

But  there  was  one  ApoUophanes  of  Cysi- 
ctts,  who  had  an  hospitable  connexion  of  long 
standing  with  Pharnabasus,  and  at  this  time 
had    the   same    connexion   with    Agesilaaa. 
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Tbk  niB  OmehrB  4pld  Agenteni,  tet 
Jie  thought  he  ooiUd  being  Phviubasafl 
to  a  coDferenoe  with  him  about  a  pMiC9. 
And  when  Ageiilaiw*  lUteniog  to  him,  pledg^ 
bis  right  hand  and  ipranted  a  tmoe,  he  soon 
bvooght  Pharnabaspa  to  the  plaoe  agieeed  on. 
Agetilaus  tnily  and  ins  thirty  Spartans  weie 
lying  down  upon  Ihe  grass  and  waiting  ibr 
hinu  At  length  Phamabasns  appeared,  dressed 
up  in  a  most  sumptuous  attbe.  His  servants 
spread  the  carpets,  on  which  the  Persians  seat 
thcmseWes  sofUy  down  bafote  Phamabazns, 
who  seeing  the  mean  fignre  that  Agesilaus 
made,  became  ashamed  to  indulge  himself  in 
hiB  usual  manner ;  in  his  finevy  therefoie  he 
threw  himself  down  on  the  bare  groqnd.  In 
the  fiist  place,  th«y  gave  one  another  a  short 
verbal  greeting.  PfaamaboBus  then  offering 
his  right  hand,  AgesiUvs  in  return  held  ont  his 
own.  This  done,  Phamabaans  thus  began  the 
oonfevenoe,  for  he  was  the  elder  man. 

«  To  you,  Agesilaus,  and  to  all  you  Laoed»- 
anonians  here  present,  I  addram  mysell  I  was 
a  firm  fiiend  and  confoderate  to  you,  when  you 
waned  wi^h  the  Athenians.  I  inmisbed  you 
with  money,  and  at  sea  I  stMngthened  your 
fleet.  8nt  by  land  I  fonght  on  horseback  in 
oompany  with  you,  and  drove  your  enemies  in- 
to the  sea.  And  no  one  pemon  amongst  you 
can  upbraid  me  with  ever  acting  a  double  part 
with  yon,  as  Tissapbemss  did,  either  in  word 
or  deed.  8ueh  I  have  heen  towards  you,  and 
such  treatment  in  return  I  have  reeeived  from 
you,  that  in  all  my  dominions  at  preaant  I 
cannot  get  one  meal's  meat,  unless  like  a  dog 
I  pick  up  the  scraps  you  have  left  behind  yon. 
As  to  all  the  fine  iiousei,  and  the  paiks  well 
stocked  with  cattle  and  with  limber,  that  my 
£ither  left  me  and  whieh  former^  rejoiced  my 
heart,  I  see  them  all  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword.  I  cannot  think  these  prooeedings  to 
be  either  just  or  pious;  but  I  beg  to  learn 
from  you  whether  such  should  be  the  actions 
of  men  who  know  how  to  be  gratefol  V* 

In  this  manner  Pbamabaaus  spoke.  The 
Thirty  Spartans  to  a  man  were  quite  out  of 
countenance,  and  kept  a  dead  silence.  But 
after  some. pause,  Agesilaus  replied  as  foUsvs : 

•*  I  imagine,  Phamabaans,  you  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, that  in  the  cities  of  Greece  it  is  usual 
for  men  to  connect  themselves  together  by  the 
ties  of  hospitality.  But  yet  those  Teiy  per^ 
aons,  when  the  states  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers are  at  war,  adhere  to  their  own  country, 


and  make  war  on  their  bospitftbie  friends ;  ni^, 
sometimes  it  happens  that  in  the  field  they 
kill  one  another.  In  like  manner  we  are  now 
at  war  with  your  king,  and  are  obliged  to  exo- 
cute  all  hostilities  against  whatever  belongs  to 
him.  In  regard  to  youfMlf,  there  is  nothing 
we  ao  much  desire  as  to  have  yon  for  our 
firiand ;  but  even  I  myself  would  scorn  to  ad- 
viae  you  to  make  a  baio  exchange,  and  merely 
to  take  US  for  your  masten  instead  of  the  king. 
But  you  have  it  in  your  power,  by  joining  with 
us,  to  live  henceforth  in  ample  enjoyment  of 
all  that  belongs  to  you,  without  adoring  a  fel- 
low-creature, or  acknowledging  any  master  at 
alL  For  my  own  part,  I  reckon  fieedom  to  be 
of  greater  value  than  all  the  riches  in  the 
world.  And  yet  I  am  for  from  inviting  you 
to  be  firee  and  at  the  same  time  poor ;  but,  by 
aeoeptiag  our  service  as  confederates,  to  en- 
large for  the  future  not  the  dominions  of  the 
king  but  your  own,  and  oblige  those  who  are 
now  your  feUow-slaves  to  be  subjects  to  your- 
self. And  if  at  one  and  the  same  time  you 
become  both  freehand  rich,  what  more  will  you 
need  to  make  you  completely  happy  V* 

«  I  shall  thsarefoie  teU  you  firan^y,"  said 
Phamabazus,  «  what  it  is  I  intend  to  do." 

"  Spoken  like  a  man  of  honour." 

<«  It  is  n^  full  resolution,"  Phamabasus 
went  on,  «  in  case  the  king  sends  another  per*' 
son  to  take  my  piece  and  loid  it  over  me,  to  be 
a  friend  and  ally  to  you.  But  then,  in  case  he 
continues  me  in  the  command,  I  shall  by  the 
laws  of  honour  be  bound  and  am  determined, 
I  declare  it  before  you  all,  to  make  war  upon 
yon  to  the  ntmoat  of  my  power." 

Agesilaus*  hearing  this,  caught  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said, 

*<  I  wish,  most  generous  of  men,  that  you 
were  a  friend  to  us.  But  of  one  thing  you  may 
rest  assured,  I  will  mardt  out  of  your  county 
as  fost  as  I  can  ;  and  for  the  time  to  come,  so 
long  as  the  war  continues,  while  we  have  an- 
other person  to  attack,  we  will  give  no  moles- 
tation to  thee  or  thine." 

These  words  being  spoken,  they  ended  the 
conference;  and  Phamnbasai,  mounting  on 
horseback,  rode  away.  But  his  son  by  Para- 
pite,  a  handsome  youth,  lingered  behind,  and 
running  up  to  him,  cried  out— '<  O  Agesilaus  I 
I  take  thee  for  my  hospitable  friend."  «  I  ac- 
cept you  as  such,"  he  replied.  «  Remember 
me,  therefore,"  said  the  youth,  and  immediately 
gave  the  javelin  in  his  hand,  a  very  fine  one  it 
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was,  to  AgesiloiiB.  He  Koeived  it,  and  taldiig 
off  the  traj^ingt  from  the  hone  of  Idaus  the 
punter,  he  gsTe  them  in  retnm.  The  youth 
now  leaping  upon  his  horae,  rode  after  hia  fa- 
ther. And,  afterwaida,  when,  doring  the  ab- 
sence of  Phamabazua,  another  brother  took 
away  hia  provinoea  from  thia  aon  by  Parapite, 
and  drove  him  into  exile,  Ageailana  ahowed 
him  all  poaaible  kindueaa ;  and  particularly, 
exerted  himaeif  ao  mudi  in  the  favour  of  an 
Athenian,  the  aon  of  ETaleea,  who  waa  lored 
by  thia  youth,  that  he  got  him  admittance  into 
the  Stadium  at  Olympia,  though  he  waa  too 
tall  for  the  reat  of  the  lade. 

Ageeilaua,  however,  punraant  to  his  pro- 
mise, marched  immediately  out  of  the  territory 
of  Phamabazua,  and  the  apring  by  this  time 
waa  drawing  on.  But  when  he  waa  arrived  in 
the  plains  of  Thebe,  he  encamped  near  the 
temple  of  Astyrinian  Diana,  and  there  collect- 
ed from  all  quarters  a  very  large  reinforcement 
to  his  army.  He  was  preparing  now  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  possible  into  the  country,  judg- 
ing that  whatever  nationa  he  ahould  leave  be- 
hind him,  would  all,  without  exception,  revolt 
from  the  king.  Such  at  this  time  were  the 
employments  of  Agesilaus. 

But  the  Lacedemoniana,  when  once  con- 
vinced that  money  was  come  over  into  Greece, 
and  that  the  greatest  states  were  caballing  to- 
gether for  war,  thought  themselves  in  immi- 
nent danger,  and  judged  it  neceaaary  to  take 
the  field.  Accordingly  they  set  about  their 
preparations,  and  without  loaa  of  time  des- 
patch Epyddidea  to  Agesilaus.  He,  on  his 
arrival,  reported  to  him  the  preaent  aituation  of 
Greece,  and  that  «  the  atate  commanda  him 
with  his  utmost  speed  to  succour  hia  country.'' 
Agesilaus,  when  he  heard  this,  was  aadly  cha- 
grined, recollecting  of  what  honoura  and  hopea 
he  was  going  to  be  deprived  !^  Calling  how- 
ever the  confederates  together,  he  communi- 
cated to  them  the  ordera  he  had  received  from 


t  According  to  PlaUrcb  he  immediately  wrote  to  the 
ephori  aa  foUoweth:  "Afeailaat  to  the  ephori  greet- 
ing. We  have  anbdned  a  large  part  of  Aaia,  have 
driven  the  Barbarians  before  a«,  and  bav«  taken  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  in  Ionia.  But  sinco  you  order  my  re- 
turn by  a  day  prefixed,  I  follow  this  letter,  and  shall  al- 
raott  arrive  before  it.  For  I  am  in  this  command  not 
for  myself  but  fur  my  country  and  allies :  and  then  a 
oonmander  commaodeth  in  the  rightful  manner,  when 
he  is  submissive  to  the  laws  and  the  ephori,  or  what- 
ever magistratrs  are  supreme  in  his  country.'*     Plu- 


Sparta,  and  told  them,  «  he  was  indiepensaUy 
obliged  to  succour  hia  country.  If  affidrs  turn 
out  well  at  home,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  my 
friends  and  confederatoa,  I  will  not  foiget  yoa, 
but  will  be  here  again  amongst  you,  to  accom- 
plish all  your  wiahea."  At  hearing  him  talk 
thna  many  teara  were  ahed  ;  and  it  waa  unani- 
moualy  reaolved  to  accompany  AgeaUans  to  the 
aid  of  Sparta,  and  if  afiaira  turned  out  well  in 
Greece  to  reconduct  him  back  into  Ada.  And 
in  fact  they  were  getting  all  things  in  readiness 
to  bear  him  company. 

Agesilaus  left  Euxenus  behind  to  command 
in  Aaia,  and  aasigned  him  no  lesa  than  ibar 
thousand  men  for  garrisona,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  keep  the  eitiea  ftst  in  their  obe- 
dience.   But  observing  that  the  soldiers  ware 
much  more  inclined  to  stay  where  they  were 
than  to  march  against  Grecians,  and  yet  willing 
to  take  aa  many  as  poaaible  and  the  beat  of 
them  too  along  with  him,  he  proposed  to  give 
prizes  to  the  city  which  sent  in  the  choioeet 
body  of  men,  to  the  commanders  of  hired 
troops,  who  attended  the  expedition  with  their 
party  most  completely  armed,  and  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  heavy-armed  and  the  archers  and 
the  targeteers.    He  alao  declared  to  the  com- 
manders of  horse,  that  he  would  give  piiaea  to 
such  of  them  as  brought  in  their  squadron  best 
mounted  and  beat  accoutred.    He  aaid  the  de- 
cision should  be  made  in  the  Cheraoneans,  ao 
soon  as  they  had  paaaed  over  fivm  Asia  into 
Europe,  that  all  of  them  might  be  well  con- 
vinced, that  they  who  aerved  in  thia  expedition 
mnat  needs  undergo  a  very  accurate  review. 
The  prizea  were  chiefly  arma  of  the  moat  beau- 
tiful make,  as  well  for  heavy-armed  aa  horse- 
men.   There  were  also  crowns  of  gold.    The 
value  of  them  upon  the  whole  amounted  to  not 
leas  than  four  talents.'     By  submitting   in 
truth  to  such  an  expense,  arms  of  the  greatest 
value  were  provided  for  thia  expedition :  and 
so  soon  aa  he  had  croaaed  the  Hellespont,  the 
judgea    were    appointed ;     of    the    Lacede- 
moniana, Menaacus  and  Herippidaa  and  Ornp- 
pus ;  of  the  confederates,  one  of  every  dty  : 
and  Agesilaus,  after  he  had  finished  the  distri- 
buti<m  of  the  prizea.  began  hia  march  and  took  / 
the  same  road  aa  Xerxes  took  formerly  when  1 
he  invaded  Greece.  ■ 

In  the  mean  time  the  ephori  proclaimed  a  fo- 
reign expedition ;  and,  as  Ageaipolia  was  yet  a 
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minor,  the  state  ordered  Aristodemiui,  who 
was  a  relation  and  guardian  to  the  young  king, 
to  command  the  army.  When  the  Lacedemo- 
nians had  taken  the  field,  the  enemy,  who  were 
now  gathered  in  a  body,  assembled  together  in 
consultation  how,  with  the  best  advantage,  to 
bring  on  a  battle.  Timolaus  of  Corinth  on  this 
occasion  said  thus : 

"It  is  my  opinion,  confederates,  that  the 
course  of  the  Lacedsi^onian  affairs  very  much 
resembles  the  course  of  rivers :  for  rivers  near 
their  sources  are  never  large,  and  are  easy  to 
be  passed.  But  then  the  farther  they  run, 
other  rivers,  by  having  emptied  themselves  into 
them,  increase  the  depth  and  impetuosity  of 
the  current  It  is  just  so  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians. When  they  first  come  out  into  the 
field,  they  are  alone;  but  taking  in  on  their 
route  the  other  states,  their  numbers  are  en- 
laced, and  they  are  harder  to  be  resisted.  I 
see  again,  that  such  as  have  a  mind  to  destroy 
wasps,  in  case  they  attempt  to  hurt  them  when 
they  are  come  out  of  their  nest,  are  grievously 
stung  for  their  pains;  but  if  they  fire  them 
when  they  are  all  within  their  nest,  they  suffer 
no  harm,  and  demolish  the  wasps.  It  is  there- 
fore my  judgment,  that  we  should  reflect  on 
these  points,  and  fight  the  Lacedemonians  in 
Sparta  itself,  which  would  indeed  be  best ;  but 
if  that  cannot  be,  as  near  to  Sparta  as  possible." 

As  Timolaus  was  judged  to  advise  them 
well,  they  unanimously  resolved  to  follow  his 
advice.  But  whilst  they  were  settling  the 
points  of  command,  and  agreeing  together  in 
what  depth  to  draw  up  the  whole  of  their  army, 
lest  if  the  several  states  drew  up  their  files  too 
deep,  the  enemy  might  have  it  in  their  power 
to  surround  them^-whilst,  I  say,  they  were 
settling  these  points,  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
had  been  joined  by  the  Tegeans  and  Manti- 
neans,  were  advancing  along  the  coast.  The 
enemy  marching  about  the  same  time,  the 
Corinthians  and  all  on  their  side  were  now  at 
Nemea,  and  the  Lacedemonians  and  confede- 
rates at  Sicyon.  As  the  latter  had  forced 
their  way  by  the  pass  of  Epioecea,  the  lights 
armed  of  the  enemy  had  at  first  terribly  annoy- 
ed them,  by  darting  and  shooting  at  them  from 
the  eminences;  but  when  they  came  down 
again  to  the  sea,  they  continued  their  march 
along  the  plains,  putting  the  country  to  fire 
and  sword.  The  enemy  at  length  drew  near 
and  encamped,  having  a  rivulet  in  their  firont 


The  Lacedemonians  still  advancing  were  now 
but '  ten  stadia  distant  from  the  enemy ;  halt- 
ing therefore,  and  encamping,  they  remained 
quiet ;  and  I  will  now  reckon  np  the  numbers 
on  either  side. 

There  were  now  assembled,  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  heavy- 
armed:  of  the  Eleans  and  Triphyllians  and 
Acrorians  and  Lasionians,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand ;  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Sicyonians ;  and 
the  number  of  Epidaurians,  Trazenians,  Her^ 
mionians,  and  Haliensians  wss  not  less  than 
three  thousand.  Beside  these,  there  were 
about  six  hundred  horse  belonging  to  the  Lace- 
demonians, accompanied  by  about  three  hun- 
dred Cretan  archers.  The  slingers  of  the 
Marganeans  and  Ledrinians  and  Amphidolians 
were  not  fewer  than  four  hundred.  The  Phli-  ! 
asians  indeed  had  not  joined  them ;  for  they  ' 
excused  themselves  by  alleging  a  truce.  This 
was  the  force  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. On  the  side  of  the  enemy  were  now 
assembled,  of  the  Athenians,  six  thousand 
heavy-armed;  the  Argives  were  said  to  amount 
to  seven  thousand;  the  Bceotians,  since  the 
Orchomenians  were  not  come  up,  were  about 
five  thousand:  the  Corinthians  were  three  J 
thousand:  and  from  the  whole  isle  of  £u- 
beea  there  were  not  fewer  then  three  thou- 
sand. Such  was  the  amount  of  their  heavy- 
armed.  The  horse  of  the  Bosotians,  as  the 
Orchomenians  were  not  come  up,  were  eight 
hundred ;  of  the  Athenians,  six  hundred ;  of 
the  Chalcideans  of  Euboea,  one  hundred ;  of 
the  Locrians  of  Opus,  fifty.  The  light-armed, 
added  to  those  belonging  to  the  Corinthians, 
were  very  numerous  indeed,  for  the  Locrians 
of  Ozole  and  the  Meliensians  and  the  Area-, 
nians  were  with  them.  Such  was  the  force  on 
either  side. 

The  Bceotians,  so  long  as  they  were  on  the 
left  wing,  wero  in  no  hurry  at  all  for  a  battle. 
But  so  soon  as  the  Athenians  were  posted 
over-against  the  Lacedoemonians,  and  they 
themselves  took  post  on  the  right  where  they 
faced  the  Acheans,  they  immediately  declared 
that  the  victims  were  auspicious,  and  proclaim« 
ed  that  all  should  be  ready  for  a  battle.  But 
neglecting,  in  the  first  place,  the  rule  of  draw- 
ing up  by  sixteens,  they  formed  their  battalion 
exceeding  deep ;  and  farther,  still  kept  creeping 
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foihTards  to  the  rig^ht,  in  ofder  to  oTentretch ' 
the  enemy's  wing.     The  AthAiians,  that  they 
might  not  be  eeparated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  followed  their  motion,  though  sensible  at 
the  same  time  how  great  a  risk  they  ran  of  be- ' 
iog  quite  surrounded. 

80  far  the  Lacedcemonians  had  no  percep- ! 
tion  at  all  of  the  enemy *s  approach,'  for  the 
ground  was  covered  over  with  shrubs.  But ' 
when  the  pean  began,  they  knew  what  was ' 
doing.  They  instantly  issued  out  orders  for' 
the  whole  army  to  prepare  for  battle.  80 
soon  as  they  were  formed,  the  eommanders  of 
the  auxiliary  bodies  enjoined  them  to  follow 
their  leaders  in  the  order  they  had  now  placed 
them.  The  Lacedaemonians  kept  inclining 
towards  the  right,  and  thus  they  far  over- 
stretched the  enemy 'if  wing,  so  that  only  six 
regiments  of  Athenians  faced  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, whilst  four  of  them  were  over-against  the 
Tegeans.  When  they  were  not  above  a  sta- 
dium asunder,  the  Laoedsmonians,  after  sacri- 
ficing in  obedience  to  their  laws  a  she-goat  to 
the  goddess  of  the  chase,  led  on  towards  the 
enemy,  bending  circularly  the  part  of  their 
line  that  overstretched  to  surround  the  ene- 
my. But  when  the  battle  was  joined,  all 
the  confederates  on  the  Lacedemonian  side 
were  defeated  by  their  antagonists,  though  the 
Pellenians,  who  ttuced  the  Thespians,  main- 
tained the  fight  some  time,  and  some  of  both 
sides  perished  on  the  spdt  The  Lacedemo- 
nians themselves  beat  all  the  Athenians  whom 
they  charged,  and,  surrounding  them  vHth 
the  part  of  their  line  that  overstretched,  slew 
numbers  of  them,  and  still,  as  they  suffered 
nothing  from  the  enemy,  kept  pushing  for- 
wards in  their  regular  array.  It  was  thus  that 
they  clearly  passed  the  four  Athenian  regi- 
ments till  they  returned  from  the  pursuit ;  by 
which  means  those  Athenians  saved  their 
lives,  excepting  some  few  who  in  the  charge 
were  slain  by  the  Tegeans.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, farther,  met  the  Argives  full  in  their 
retreat ;  and  the  first  general  officer  was  going 
to  fall  in  full  upon  their  front;  when  some- 
body is  said  to  have  roared  out  aloud  "  to  let 
the  first  of  them  pass  by."  This  was  permit- 
ted ;  and  then,  running  upon  their  flank  and 
wounding  them  on  their  unarmed  sides,  they 
slew  many  of  them.  They  also  fell  in  with 
and  attacked  the  Corinthians  in  their  retreat. 
The  Lacedemonians  farther  faH  in  with  some 
of  the  Thebans  retreating  from  their  pursuit, 


and  slew  a  great  number  of  them.  These 
things  being  done,  the  vanquished  fled  at  first 
to  the  wails  ;  but  afterwards,  the  Corinthians 
setting  the  example,  they  posted  themselves 
again  in  their  former  camp.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  the  other  side,  repairing  to  the  spot 
of  ground  where  they  first  charged  the  enemy, 
erected  the  trophy.  And  this  is  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  battle. 

III.  Agesilaus  from  Asia  was  marching  for- 
wards with  all  expedition.  He  was  now  at 
Amphipolis,  when  Dercyllidas  meets  him  with 
the  news,  that  "  the  Lacedemonians  have 
gained  a  victory,  with  the  loss  of  only  eight  of 
their  own  citizens,  but  a  vast  slaughter  of  the 
enemy  ;"  he  added  at  the  same  time  that  **  no 
small  number  of  the  confederates  were  slain.'* 
Agesilaus  put  this  question  to  him,  **  Would 
it  not  be  proper,  think  you,  Dercyllidas,  to 
communicate  the  news  of  this  victory  without 
loss  of  time  to  the  cities  which  have  sent  their 
troops  hither  under  my  orders  1"  Dercyllidas 
answered,  that  « the  hearing  of  it  must  in  ail 
probability  raise  their  spirits."  «  You  therr  can 
best  report  it,  because  you  yourself  was  present 
at  the  action."  He  was  highly  delighted  at 
hearing  this.  All  his  life  long  be  had  been 
very  fond  of  going  abroad.  He  said  therefore, 
«  Do  you  order  me  to  go  V*  «*  I  do,"  said  he, 
*<  and  enjoin  you  to  fell  them  farther,  that  if 
affairs  turn  out  well  in  Greece,  we  will  be  with 
them  again  according  to  promise."  Dexcyllidas 
immediately  continued  his  journey  for  the  Hel- 
lespont, whilst  Agesilaus,  having  passed  through 
Macedonia,  arrived  in  Thessaly. 

But  now  the  Larisseans,  Crenonians,  Sco- 
tusians,  and  Pharsalians  confederate  with  the 
Boeotians  and  all  the  Thessalians,  such  ex- 
cepted as  were  then  under  sentence  of  exile, 
pursued  and"  gave  him  molestation.  At  that 
juncture  he  was  leading  his  army  in  the  long 
march,  with  half  his  cavalry  in  the  van  and  the 
other  half  in  the  rear.  But  because  the  Thes- 
salians by  harassing  those  in  the  rear,  retarded 
the  march,  he  sends  off  the  cavalry  in  the  van,  ex- 
cept his  own  body-guard,  to  strengthen  the  rear. 
When  both  sides  were  now  drawn  up  to  face 
one  another,  the  Thessalians,  thinking  it  by  no 
means  advisable  to  fight  on  horseback  against 
heavy-armed,  wheeled  about  and  retreated  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  and  the  heavy-armed  too 
eagerly  and  rashly  pursued  them.  Agesibus 
perceiving  bad  conduct  on  both  sides,  sends  off 
the  finest  body  of  horse,  that  was  his  own 
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gnard,  'vvith  orders  for  the  others  to  pursue, 
and  themselves  to  do  the'  same  with  Iheir  ut- 
most speed,  and  not  give  the  enemy  time  to 
face  about.  The  Thessalians  no  sooner  saw 
them  riding  down  upon  &em  beyond  their  ex- 
pectation, than  some  of  them  fled  outright, 
some  faced  about,  and  some  in  the  very  endea- 
vour to  face,  as  they  had  the  enemy  on  their 
flanks  were  taken  prisoners.  Polycharmus 
the  Pharsalian  indeed,  a  commander  in  the 
horse,  faced  about,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of 
his  own  troop  is  slain.  But  so  soon  as  he  had 
dropped,  a  most  dreadful  flight  ensued  amongst 
the  Thessalians,  in  which  numbers  were  slain, 
numbers  were  taken  alive,  and  none  stopped 
their  flight  till  they  were  got  on  the  mountain 
Narthacium.  And  then  Agesilaus  set  up  a 
trophy  between  Pras  and  Narthacium.  There 
too  he  halted  highly  delighted  with  this  day's 
work,  in  which  with  cavalry  of  his  own  crea- 
tion he  had  vanquished  those  who  reckoned 
themselves  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world. 
The  next  day  having  crossed  the  Achaic 
mountains  of  Phthia,  he  marched  through  a 
friendly  country  till  he  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Bceotia.  But  just  as  he  was  entering  Boeotia, 
the  sun  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  crescent  of 
the  moon,  and  news  was  received,  that  the  La- 
cedemonians were  beaten  at  sea,  and  their  ad- 
miral Pisander  killed.  It  was  also  told  him, 
in  what  manner  the  battle  had  been  fought 

That  near  Cnidus  the  fleets  had  borne  down 
upon  one  another;  that  Phamabazus,  who 
was  admiral  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  was  in 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  Conon,  who  com- 
manded the  Grecian  squadron,  had  drawn  up 
his  ships  in  the  van  ;  but  when  Pisander  had 
formed  his  line  of  battle,  his  ships  appeared 
much  inferior  in  number  to  the  Greeks  under 
Gonon;  upon  which  the  confederates  in  the 
left  wing  immediately  took  to  flight,  whilst 
Pisander,  rushing  in  amongst  the  enemy  with 
his  own  vessel,  well  armed  with  beaks,  was 
driven  on  shore  ;  that  the  other  persons  of  the 
fleet  who  were  driven  on  shore,  abandoned 
their  ships  and  fled  safely  off  to  Cnidus,  but 
Pisander  continuing  to  fight  from  his  decks, 
was  killed. 

Agesilaus  at  first  was  exceedingly  mortified 
at  this  piece  of  news ;  but  he  soon  recollected, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  bulk  of  his  army 
was  such  that  they  would  readily  take  a  share 
in  all  joyful  occurrences,  and  there  was  no  ne- 
»*essity  to  communicate  to  them  such  things  as 
36 


were  opposite  to  their  wishes.  Hereupon  he 
assumed  another  countenance,  and  gave  out 
that  <«  Pisander  indeed  had  lost  bis  life,  but 
however  had  gained  a  victory  at  sea.'*  He  had 
no  sooner  published  this  than  he  sacrificed 
oxen  for  the  good  tidings  received,  and  sent 
round  to  several  persons  a  share  of  the  rictims. 
A  skirmish  immediately  ensued  with  the  ene- 
my, in  which  the  soldiers  of  Agesilaus  got  the 
better  upon  the  strength  of  the  report  that  the 
Lacedsmonians  were  -vietorious  at  sea. 

There  were  now  in  the  field  against  Agesi- 
laus, the  B(BOtians,  Athenians,  Argires,  Corin- 
thians, ^nianians,  Euboeans,  and  both  the 
Locrians.  He  had  with  him  one  whole  brigade 
of  Lacedemonians  that  joined  him  from  Co- 
rinth, and  the  half  of  another  brigade  from 
Orchomenns.  He  had,  farther,  the  newly 
enfranchised  citizens  of  Sparta  who  had  been 
with  him  in  Asia ;  he  had  also  the  auxiliary 
body  commanded  by  Herippidas.  The  rest 
were  the  quotas  of  aid  from  the  Grecian  cities 
in  Asia,  and  from  the  Grecian  cities  in  Eu- 
rope which  he  had  taken  up  on  his  march 
back.  The  heavy  armed  from  Orcbomenus 
and  Phocis  were  all  the  accession  he  had  gained 
from  the  adjacent  parts.  The  targeteers  of 
Agesilaus  were  much  superior  in  number ;  the 
number  of  the  horse  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides.  Such  was  the  force  of  either  army. 
And  I  will  now  give  an  exact  account  of  the 
battle,  for  such  another  hath  not  been  fought 
in  our  days.' 

There  were  now  facing  one  another  in  the 
plains  of  Coronea,  the  army  under  Agesilaus 
from  the  Cephissus,  and  the  army  along  with 
the  Thebans  from  Helicon.  Agesilaus  had 
the  right  of  his  own  army,  but  the  Orchomeni- 
ans  were  posted  in  the  extremity  of  his  left 
The  Thebans,  on  the  other  side,  stood  on  the 
right,  but  the  Argives  had  the  lef^.  During 
the  approach,  there  was  a  deep  silence  on  both 
sides.  When  they  were  about  the  distance  of  a* 
stadium  from  one  another,  the  Thebans  having 
set  up  a  shout,  came  running  to  the  charge.  But 
when  there  was  no  more  than  three^  plethra  of 
ground  between  them,  the  auxiliaries  under  the 
command  of  Herippidas  started  out  before  the 
main  battle  of  Agesilaus  to  receive  them,  and 
were   accompanied  by   the   lonians,  JSolians 


t  Xenophon  himKlf  w«fl  at  this  battle,  serving  undei 
Agesilaus.    See  the  Anabaitifl,  ].  v. 
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and  HeUespoDtines.  AH  these  were  now  ran- 
ning  together  in  one  body  to  the  chargOi  and 
coming  to  the  point  of  the  spear,  broke  the  body 
of  enemies  they  encountered.  The  Argivesalso 
were  not  able  to  stand  before  the  body  under 
Agesilaus,  but  fled  towards  Helicon.  And 
here  some  of  the  auxiliaries  were  already  put- 
ting the  garland  on  the  head  of  Agesilaus. 
But  a  message  is  brought  him  that  the  The- 
bans,  having  cut  to  pieces  the  Orchomenians, 
were  amongst  the  baggage;  upon  which  he 
immediately  put  the  main  body  in  counter- 
march, and  led  them  towards  the  Thebans. 
But  the  Thebans  no  sooner  perceived  that 
their  confederates  were  fled  to  Helicon,  than, 
designing  to  slip  away  and  join  them,  they  were 
briskly  marching  ofif  in  firm  and  close  array.  On 
this  occasion  it  may  be  said  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  Agesilaus  acted  with  the  utmost  braveiy  ; 
he  did  not,  however,  prefer  the  securest  me- 
thod. For  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  let 
those  who  were  sheering  off,  pass  by,  and  then 
by  a  close  pursuit  to  defeat  their  rear,  he  did  it 
not,  but  full  in  their  front  he  dashed  against 
the  Thebans.  Here,  thrusting  shield  against 
shield,  they  were  pushing,  were  fighting,  were 
slaying,  were  dying.  At  length  some  of  the 
Thebans  slip  off  to  Helicon,  and  many  of  them 
retreating  back,  were  slain.  When  thus  the 
victory  remained  with  Agesilaus,  and  he  him- 
self was  brought  back  wounded  to  the  main 
body,  some  horsemen  riding  up  to  him,  ac- 
quaint him,  that  about  eighty  of  the  enemy 
with  their  arms  are  under  the  temple,  and  de- 
manded how  they  must  act.  He,  though  sorely 
wounded  in  many  parts  of  his  body,  forgot  not, 
however,  the  duties  of  religion,  but  ordered 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  depart  where 
they  pleased,  and  forbade  all  kind  of  insult. 
And  then,  for  it  was  already  evening,  they 
took  their  supper  and  their  repose.  But  early 
next  morning  he  ordered  Gylis,  a  general  offi- 
cer, to  draw  up  the  army  and  set  op  a  trophy, 
all  of  them  to  be  crowned  with  garlands  in 
honour  of  the  god,  and  all  the  music  of  the 
army  to  play.  These  things  therefore  they  did. 
The  Thebans  now  sent  heralds,  desiring  a 
truce  to  fetch  off  and  inter  their  slain.  A  truce 
accordingly  is  granted ;  and  Agesilaus  repair- 
ing to  Delphi,  offered  the  tenth  of  his  spoils 
to  the  god,  in  value  not  less  than  a  hundred 
talents.^    But  Gylis,  a  general  officer,  taking 
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the  command  of  the  army  marched  them   off 
into  Phocis,  and  from  thence  he  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Locris.     All  the  next  day    the 
soldiers  were  carrying  away  the  moveables  and 
com  from  the  villages ;  but  when  evening  was 
come,  as  the  Lacedemonians  marched  off  in 
the  rear,  the  Locrians  were  close  at  their  heels, 
pouring  in  their  javelins  and  darts  upon  them. 
Yet  when  the  Lacedemonians,  by  facing  Bhov* 
and  pursuing  them,  destroy  some  of  the  ene 
my,  they  gave  over  following  them  in  the  rear, 
but  kept  galling  them  from  the  eminences  on 
the  right.    The  Lacedemonians  then  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  ascent,  but  as  it  grew  quite 
dark,  they  tumbled  in  their  retreat  because  of 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  some  too,  be- 
cause they  could  see  nothing  before  them,  and 
some  were  struck  down  by  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy«     Gylis  the  general   officer,  and  ddiosI 
of  the  soldiers  about  him,    in  all   eighteen 
Spartans,  lose  their  lives  on  this  occasion,  some 
being  killed  with  stones  and  some  with  other 
weapons.    And  had  not  those  from  the  camp 
marched  up  afUr  supper  to  their  relief,  the 
whole  party  was  in  great  danger  of  perishing. 
After  this  the  rest  of  the  army  was  dismissed 
to  their  several  cities,  and  Agesilaus  went  by 
sea  to  Sparta. 

IV.  The  war,  aSUr  this,  was  carried  on  by 
the  Athenians,  Bceotians,  Argives,  and  con- 
federates, who  took  the  field  from  Corinth, 
against  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates from  Sicyon.  But  the  Corinthians  per- 
ceiving that  the  consequence  of  this  was  the 
entire  devastation  of  their  own  lands,  and  a 
constant  destruction  of  their  people  from  the 
nearness  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
confederates  were  enjoying  peace  at  home  and 
duly  reaping  the  productions  of  their  soil, — 
the  greatest  part  of  them  and  the  best  men 
amongst  them  grew  desirous  of  peace,  and 
laboured  together  to  bring  others  into  the  same 
persuasion.  But  the  Argives,  Boeotians,  and 
Athenians,  and  such  of  the  Corinthians  as  had 
shared  the  king's  money,  and  were  principal 
authors  of  the  war,  saw  plainly,  that  unless 
they  could  rid  themselves  of  such  as  were  bent 
on  peace,  the  city  of  Corinth  would  fall  under 
a  Lacedemonian  influence,  and  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  secure  their  point  by  a  massacre. 
In  the  first  place  they  contrived  the  most  im- 
pious scheme  that  ever  men  devised.  For, 
though  it  is  every  where  a  rule  not  to  put  to 
death  upon  a  festival  even  such  as  are  legally 
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oondemned  to  die,  yet  these  men  pitched  upon 
the  last  day  of  the  Euclean  solemnity,  as  pre- 
Boming  they  should  then  surprise  the  largest 
namber  upon  the  forum,  to  execute  the  mas- 
sacre. When  the  marks  of  whom  they  were  to 
despateh  had  been  giTen  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed, they  drew  their  swords,  and  murdered 
one  penon  standing  in  the  circle,  another  sit- 
tiog  leisurely  down,  another  in  the  theatre, 
and  another  on  the  veiy  bench  of  justice. 
"Wlien  once  the  alarm  was  spread,  the  very  best 
men  of  Corinth  betook  themselves  immedi- 
ately, some  to  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the 
forum,  and  some  to  the  altars.  But  this  most 
execrable  band  of  assassins,  entirely  lost  to  all 
sense  of  duty,  I  mean  equally  those  who  con- 
trWed  and  those  who  executed  the  facts,  mur- 
d^ied  them  even  in  the  temples;  insomuch 
that  some,  who  received  no  harm,  but  retoined 
a  due  sense  of  humanity,  were  most  grievously 
afflicted  at  the  sight  of  such  impiety.  In  this 
manner  most  of  the  elderly  Corinthians,  as 
flttch  generally  frequented  the  forum,  are  put  to 
death.  The  younger  sort,  as  Pasimelus  sus- 
pected what  was  in  agitotion,  kept  themselves 
quietly  in  Craneum.  But  when  they  heard  the 
noise,  and  some  came  flying  from  the  scene  to 
take  refuge  amongst  them,  they  at  once  ran  up 
to  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  repulsed  the 
Argives  and  others  who  were  making  an  as- 
■anlt  upon  it.  Whilst  now  they  were  consult- 
ing what  was  to  be  done,  a  capital  falls  off 
from  a  column,  vrithout  either  an  earthquake 
or  a  blast  of  wind.  They  sacrificed,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  victims  was  such  that  the 
soothsayen  declared  it  was  best  for  them  to 
go  down  from  thence.  At  first,  therefore, 
like  so  many  exiles,  they  vrithdrew  out  of  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  But  their  friends  send- 
ing persuasions  after  them,  nay,  their  mothers 
and  their  brethren  coming  to  them  with  en- 
treaties, and  even  some  now  invested  with 
power,  promising  with  an  oath  that  no  harm 
should  be  done  them,  they  at  length  came  back 
to  their  former  habitotions.  Yet,  now  behold- 
ing the  tyrants  in  authority,  perceiving  the 
actual  ruin  of  the  stoto,  since  the  boundaries 
were  demolished,  and  they  were  to  style  their 
country  Argos  instead  of  Corinth;  necessi- 
tated, farther,  to  submit  to  the  polity  of 
Argos,  so  unauited  to  their  taste,  and  reduced 
vrithin  their  own  walls  to  a  worse  condition 
than  that  of  mere  sojoumers ;— -some  of  them 
there  were,  who  thought  such  a  lifo  not  worth 


the  living,  but  well  worth  their  while  to  txy  if 
they  could  not  make  Corinth,  as  it  originally 
had  been,  their  own  country  again,  if  they 
could  not  assert  ita  freedom,  clear  it  of  those 
execrable  assassins,  and  restore  ita  excellent 
constitution :  if  indeed  they  could  accomplish 
these  pointa,  they  should  become  the  preservers 
of  their  country  ;  and  in  case  they  miscarried 
they  should  manifest  a  desire  of  obtaining  the 
most  noble  and  most  solid  acquisitions,  and 
should  be  sue  to  die  a  most  glorious  death. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind,  two  of  them, 
Pasimelus  and  Alcimenes,  endeavoured  by 
freeping  in  through  the  rivulet  to  confer  with 
Praxitas,.a  general  ofiicer  of  the  Lacdamo- 
nians,  who,  with  his  own  brigade,  was  now 
keeping  guard  in  8icyon,  and  told  him,  they 
could  open  him  an  entrance  within  the  walls 
that  reach  down  to  Lecheum.  Praxitas,  who 
long  since  was  well  assured  of  their  veracity, 
believed  all  they  said ;  and  having  obtained  an 
order  for  his  brigade,  which  was  just  going 
from  Sicyon,  to  continue  there,  he  settled  with 
them  the  manner  of  this  entrance.  And  when 
these  two  persons,  either  by  regular  rotation 
or  purposed  solicitation,  were  placed  on  the 
guard  of  the  gates,  Praxitas  then  approacheth 
that  spot  of  ground  where  stood  the  trophy, 
with  his  Lacedsmonian  brigade  and  the  Sicyo- 
niana,  and  as  many  Corinthian  exiles  as  were 
ready  at  hand.  But  when  he  was  come  up  to 
the  gate%  and  yet  was  afraid  to  enter,  he  de- 
sired he  might  first  send  in  a  penon,  in  whom 
he  confided,  to  take  a  view  of  what  was  within. 
The  two  projectors  led  him  in,  and  with  so 
much  ingenuity  showed  him  every  thing,  that 
the  person  introduced  reported  that  all  was 
safe  exactly  to  their  former  description  of 
things:  now  therefore  Praxitas  enters.  The 
distance  between  the  two  walls  was  great; 
when  therefore  they  were  drawn  up  within, 
and  their  number  was  judged  too  small,  they 
fortified  themselves  with  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
the  best  they  could  make,  to  secure  the  post 
till  their  confederates  came  up  to  their  support 
There  was  also,  behind  them  in  the  harbour,  a 
garrison  of  Bceotians. 

This  they  entered  by  night,  and  passed  the 
next  day  quietly  without  molestation.  But 
the  day  after,  came  marching  down  against 
them  the  Argives  vrith  all  their  force,  who 
finding  the  Lacedemonians  drawn  up  on  the 
right,  next  to  them  the  Slcyonians,  and  the 
exiles  from  Corinth,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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in  number,  clow  to  Ae  eastern  wall,- they  range 
thenueWeB  also  in  order  of  battle.  Nearest  to 
the  western  wall  were  llie  mercenaries  under 
Philocrates,  next  to  tiiem  the  ArgiTes,  the 
Corinthians  from  the  city  had  the  left.  Their 
own  numbers  made  them  despise  the  foe,  and 
they  immediately  charged.  They  beat  indeed 
the  Sicyonians,  and  having  opened  a  breach 
in  the  rampart,  pursued  them  to  the  sea,  and 
there  slew  many  of  them.  But  Pasimachus, 
who  commanded  the  horse,  though  the  num- 
ber he  had  was  very  small,  when  he  saw  the 
Sicyonians  defeated,  ordered  the  horses  to 
be  &8tened  to  the  trees,  and  snatched  away 
the  shields  from  the  fliers;  and  then,  with 
such  as  were  willing  to  follow  him  he  marched 
up  to  the  Argives.  The  Argives,  who  saw 
the  letter  S  upon  their  shields,  took  them 
for  Sicyonians,  and  were  under  no  appre- 
hensions at  all.  Pasimachus  is  now  reported 
to  have  said,  **  by  the  twin  gods,  ye  Argires, 
these  6  8  will  be  your  ruin ;"  and  immediately 
charged  them.  Engaging  in  this  manner  with 
a  handful  of  men  against  numlters,  he  is  slain 
with  those  of  his  party. 

In  the  meantime  the  Corinthian  exiles,  who 
had  defeated  their  antagonists,  were  pushing 
upwards,  and  were  now  approaching  die  wall 
that  encircled  the  city.  But  the  Lacedamon- 
ians,  who  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Sicyonians, 
marched  downwards  to  their  succour,  keeping 
the  rampart  on  their  left  The  Argives,  hear- 
ing that  the  Lacedttmonians  were  in  their 
rear,  wheeled  suddenly  about  and  were  throw- 
ing themselves  over  the  rampart  The  farthest 
of  them  in  the  right,  being  struck  on  the  unarm* 
ed  side  by  the  Lacedemonians,  were  dying 
apace.  But  those  nearest  the  wall,  close 
gathered  in  a  body,  were  retreating  in  a  great 
multitude  towards  the  city.  Yet  no  sooner 
did  they  fall  in  with  the  Corinthian  exiles,  and 
knew  them  to  be  enemies,  than  they  again  fled 
backwards.  Here,  indeed,  some  of  them  run- 
ning up  the  stairp,  jumped  down  from  the  wall, 
and  were  bruised  to  death  ;  others,  striving  to 
get  up,  but  beat  off  the  stairs,  were  slain  ;  and 
some,  trodden  under  foot  by  their  companions, 
were  trampled  to  death.  The  Lacedemonians 
on  this  occasion  had^now  and  enow  again  to 
kill.  Full  employ  was  here  assigned  them  by 
God,  beyond  all  they  could  have  prayed  for. 
For  that  a  multitude  of  enemies  affrighted, 
astonished,  exposing  their  unarmed  sides,  should 
thus  be  delivered  up  to  slaughter,  not  a  soul 


amongst  them  endeavouring  to  resist  end  all 
contributing  in  every  respect  to  their  own  des- 
truction— was  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  diacera- 
iUe  here  t  Aecoidingly,  in  a  small  space  of 
time,  such  numbers  were  slain,  that  men  who 
bad  only  been  used  to  see  heaps  of  corn,  of 
wood,  and  of  stones,  saw  at  that  time  heaps  of 
dead.  The  garrison  of  Boeotians  also  in  the 
harbour,  some  of  them  having  climbed  upon  the 
walls,  and  some  of  them  upon  the  roof  of  the 
docks,  were  put  to  death. 

When  all  was  over,  the  Corinthians  and  Ar- 
gives fetched  off  their  dead  under  truce ;  and 
the  confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  came 
up  to  join  them.  When  they  were  thus  aesem* 
bled,  the  first  resolution  of  Praxitas  was,  to 
lay  open  so  much  of  the  walls  as  would  yield  a 
suflicient  passage  to  an  army ;  uid  he  then 
marched  off,  and  led  them  towards  Megam. 
He  now,  in  the  first  place,  takes  Sidus  by  a»- 
sault,  and  after  that,  Crommyon.  Having 
fixed  a  garrison  within  the  walls  of  these  places 
he  resumed  his  march.  And  having  fortified 
EpioBcea,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to 
cover  the  territories  of  the  confederates,  he 
then  dismissed  the  army,  and  returned  himself 
toSparti. 

Henceforth  neither  side  took  the  field  with 
their  grand  armies ;  they  only  marched  garri- 
sons into  ihe  cities,  one  side  to  Corinth  and  the 
other  to  Sicyon,  to  preserve  these  important 
places.  Yet  both  sides  being  possessed  of  a  body 
of  mercenaries,  were  continually  heraastBg  and 
fightinip  one  another.  In  this  manner  fphio 
rates  breaking  into  the  territory  of  Phliua, 
placed  an  ambuscade,  and  then  went  about  plun- 
dering the  country  with  a  handful  of  men,  by 
which  means  he  slew  some  of  the  Phliasians^ 
who  marched  out  of  the  city  with  too  little 
circumspection  to  drive  him  off.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Phliasians,  who  before  this  aceident 
would  not  receive  the  Lacedibmonians  within 
their  walls,  lest  they  should  restore  those  per- 
sons who  said  they  had  been  exiled  for  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Lacedemonians,  became  so 
terrified  at  those  who  sallied  out  from  Corinth, 
that  they  sent  fbr  the  Lacedemonians,  and  de- 
livered up  their  city  and  citadel  to  their  pro- 
tection. The  Lacedemonians,  however,  though 
benevolently  disposed  towards  these  exiles,  yet 
so  long  as  they  were  masters  of  the  city,  never 
made  the  least  mention  of  their  recalment ;  and 
so  soon  as  they  saw  the  city  had  recovered  its 
usual  spirit,  they  evacuated  the  place,  and  r»» 
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stored  them  their  town  and  theii  laws  eiactly 
ao  they  received  them. 

But  the  party  Gommanded  by  Iphicrates  were 
making  frequent  incnrsiona  into  Aieadia)  in 
which  they  took  much  booty,  and  even  attacked 
the  fortified  places:  for  the  heavy-armed  of 
the  Arcadians  dorst  never  march  into  the  field 
against  them,  so  highly  terrified  they  were  at 
the  targeteers:  and  yet  these  veiy  targeteers 
were  so  afraid  of  the  Laoedamonians,  that 
they  dnrst  never  approach  their  heavy-aimed 
within  throw  of  javelin:  nay,  some  of  the 
younger  Laoedsnionians  had  at  times  ventured 
to  attack  them  even  out  of  that  distance,  and 
had  killed  some  of  them.  The  Lacednmoni- 
ans,  I  say,  had  a  contempt  of  these  taigeteers, 
but  at  the  same  time  had  a  much  greater  con- 
tempt of  their  own  confederates :  for  the  Man- 
tineans,  when  onee  they  came  out  to  join 
them,  ran  briskly  towards  the  targeteers,  but 
being  galled  with  darts  from  the  wall  reaching 
down  to  Lecheom,  they  wheeled  off,  and  some 
of  them  were  killed  in  open  flight ;  insomuch 
that  the  Lacedaniaonians  ventured  to  break  a 
severe  jest  upon  them,  saying,  <*  their  confedeiv 
ates  were  as  much  afraid  of  the  targeteers^  as- 
children  are  of  bugbears/'  They  marched 
however  out.  of  Lecheum,  with  a  brigade  of 
their  own  and  the  Corinthian  eiiJes,  and  en- 
camped themselves  in  a  circle  round  the  city 
of  Corinth. 

The  Athenians  now,  who  dreaded  the  Laee- 
dAmonian  strenglh»  lest,  as  they  had  broken 
down  a  passage  in  tiie  long  walls  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, they  mig^t  march  against  them, 
dionght  it  the  most  advisable  expedient  to  re- 
ouild  the  walla  that  weie  demolished  by  Praxi- 
as.  Thither  aoeoniingly  diey  repaired  with  the 
whole  force  of  Athens,  attended  by  carpenters 
and  masons,  and  in  a  few  days'  time  completely 
lebuilt  the  part  towards  Bicyon  and  the  west, 
and  then  proceeded  ia  a  more  leisurely  manner 
10  repair  the  eastern  wall. 

But  the  Laeedsmontans,  reflecting  that  the 
Argives,  who  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  at 
Aome,  were  delighted  at  this  war,  march  out  to 
invade  them.  Agesilaus  commanded  in  this 
expedition,  and  after  laying  waste  all  their 
territory,  he  departed  thence  by  Tegea  towards 
Corinth,  and  demolished  the  walls  just  rebuilt 
ny  the  Athenians.  His  brother  Teleutias  also 
came  up  to  him  by  sea  with  a  squadron  of 
about  twelve  triremes,  so  that  their  mother  was 
DOW  pranouneed  happy  indeed,  since  in  OM  and 
36* 


the  same  day  one  of  her  sons  commanding  by 
land  demolished  the  walls  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  other  commanding  at  sea  destroyed  their 
ships  and  docksi  Agesilaus,  however,  afUr 
these  exploits,  disbanded  the  confederates,  and 
marched  back  the  troops  of  that  state  to  Sparta. 

y.  The  Lacedemonians  after  this  received 
intelligence  from  the  exiles,  that  the  Corinthi- 
ans of  the  city  had  lodged  and  secured  all  their 
cattle  in  Pirsum,  by  which  means  they  enjoyed 
a  plentiful  subsistence ;  upon  which  they  march 
out  afresh  upon  Corinth,  Agesilaus  command* 
ing  also  on  this  occasion.  In  the  first  place 
be  arrived  at  the  Isthmus.  It  was  now  the 
month  in  which  the  Isthmian  games  are  cele- 
brated. The  Argives  were  this  moment  there, 
presiding  at  the  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  as  if 
A]^^  was  Corinth.  But  they  no  sooner  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  Agesilaus,  than,  aban- 
doning their  sacrifices  and  their  feasts  in  the 
highest  consternation,  they  withdrew  into  the 
city  of  Corinth  by  the  road  of  Cenchrett* 
Agesilaus,  however,  would  not  pursue,  though 
he  saw  their  flight.  But  t^ng  up  his  own 
quarters  in  the  temple,  he  himself  sacrificed 
to  the  god,  and  continued  there  till  the  Co- 
rinthian exiles  had  performed  their  sacrifioea- 
to  Neptune,  and  the  games*  Yet,  wben^ 
Agesilaus  was  departed,  the  Argives  did  all 
over  again.  This  year  thereibre  it  happened^, 
that  in  some  instances  the  same  person  wan 
beaten  twice  over ;  and  in  others,  that  the  very 
same  persons  were  Cwioe  proclaimed  to  be  vio 
tors. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  that  AgesiUitts  led 
his  army  towards  Pirsum :  but  finding  it  nu- 
merously guarded,  after  the  time  of  repast  he 
encamped  before  Corinth,  as  if  he  was  sure  of 
its  sunrender.  The  Corinthians  therefore,, 
being  sadly  alarmed  lest  the  city  might  actually 
be  betrayed  to  him,  sent  for  Iphicrates  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  targeteers.  And 
Agesilaus,  discovering  that  they  had  marched 
into  Corinth  by  night,  wheeled  off  so  soon  ae 
it  was  day,  and  led'  directly  towards  Pineum. 
He  himself  advanced  by  the  hot  baths,  and 
sent  a  brigade  up  to  the  highest  part  of  tho 
mountain.  The  night  following  he  encamp- 
ed near  the  baths,  and  the  brigade  spent 
the  night  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
And  on  this  occasion  Agesilaus  gained  high 
reputation  by  a  small  but  seasonable  piece 
of  management ;  for  though  there  were  pei 
«ma  now  employed  in  carrying  up  provisions 
8D 
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to  the  brigade,^  yet  nobody  brought  them  any 
fire.  They  found  it  excessively  cold,  they 
were  mounted  quite  aloft  in  the  air,  and  hail 
and  rain  had  fallen  in  the  evening.  Besides, 
they  had  got  upon  the  mountain  clad  only 
in  their  thin  summer  garments.  They 
were  shivering,  were  quite  in  the  dark,  and 
had  no  appetite  at  all  to  their  supper.  Agesi- 
laus  sends  them  no  less  than  ten  persons  with 
fire  in  chafling-dishes.  When  these,  getting 
up  as  they  could  by  difierent  paths,  had  reached 
the  summit,  many  and  large  fires  were  soon 
kindled,  since  there  was  plenty  of  fuel  at  hand, 
and  all  the  Lacedemonians  anointed  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  made  a  hearty  sup- 
per. This  Tory  night  the  temple  of  Neptune 
was  seen  all  in  flames ;  but  by  whom  it  «vas 
set  on  fire  is  still  unknown.  And  now,  when 
they  in  the  Pireum  perceived  that  the  emi- 
nence was  possessed  by  the  enemy,  they  no 
longer  thought  of  resisting :  they  betook  them- 
selves therefore  for  refuge  into  the  temple  of- 
Juno,  both  men  and  women,  slaves  as  well 
as  freemen,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  cat- 
tle. Agesilaus  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
army  along  the  sea-coast  But  the  brigade  at 
the  same  time  coming  down  from  the  eminence 
takes  Oenoe,  a  fortress  walled  about,  and 
made  booty  of  every  thing  within  it.  That  day 
every  soldier  in  the  army  gained  abundantly  in 
plunder  whatcTer  he  could  stand  in  need  of: 
for  those  who  had  refuged  themselves  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  came  out,  and  left  to  the  discretion 
of  Agesilaus  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
with  them.  His  sentence  was,  that  **  all  such 
as  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  exiles,  and  all  their  ef- 
fects in  general  should  be  sold."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  all  sorts  of  living  creatures  came 
out  of  the  temple  to  surrender. 

Many  embassies  from  different  states  were 
attending  here.  Even  the  Boeotians  were  come 
with  a  demand — *<  What  they  must  do  to  ob- 
tain a  peace  V*  But  Agesilaus  with  an  air  of 
high  elevation  would  not  condescend  to  look  to- 
wards them,  though  Pharax  the  public  host  of 
the  Boeotians  stood  at  their  head  ready  to  intro- 
duce them  to  him.  He  was  now  sitting  in  the 
Rotundo  at  the  harbour,  and  taking  a  view  of 
the  booty  as  they  brought  it  out.  A  party  of 
Lacedsmonians,  belonging  to  the  heavy-armed, 
with  their  spears  alone,  were  guarding  the  pri- 
soners along,  and  were  gazed  at  with  admira- 
tion by  the  standen-by :  for  the  happy  and  the 


victorious  are  generally  regaided  as  fine  spectm- 
cles  indeed.  Agesilaus  still  kept  his  seat,  and 
seemed  to  be  highly  ijelighted  with  the  scene 
before  him,  when  a  person  on  horseback  came 
galloping  that  way  with  his  horse  in  a  foam. 
Many  persons  called  upon  him  to  tell  his  news, 
to  whom  he  made  no  answer.  But  when  he 
was  come  near  to  Agesilaus^  throwing  himself 
ofi^  and  running  up  to  him  with  a  rery  gloomy 
countenance,  he  told  him  the  sad  calamity  of 
the  brigade  at  Lecheum.  Agesilaus  no  sooner 
heard  it  than  he  jumped  from  his  seat,  snatched 
his  spear,  and  ordered  the  herald  to  call  the 
general-ofiicers,  the  captains  of  companies,  and 
the  commanders  of  the  auxiliary  troops.  When 
these  came  running  to  him,  he  ordered  the  rest 
of  them,  for  they  had  not  yet  dined,  to  take  a 
little  meat  with  their  utmost  despatch  and  fol- 
low him  with  all  speed,  whilst  himself  with 
Damasias  and  his  company  set  out  instantly 
though  fasting.  His  guards  too  in  their  heavy 
armour  set  out  eagerly  with  him :  be  went  off 
at  their  head,  they  followed  their  leader.  When 
he  had  passed  by  the  hot  baths  and  was  got 
into  the  plain  of  Lecheum,  three  horsemen  ride 
up  and  tell  him,  that  "the  dead  bodies  are 
recovered."  When  he  heard  this,  he  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  ground  their  arms:  and,  after 
hahuig  some  time,  ho  led  them  back  again  to 
the  temple  of  Juno. 

On  the  day  following  every  thing  they  had 
taken  was  disposed  of  by  sale.  And  the  Boeo- 
tian ambassadors  were  then  called  for  and  asked 
the  reason  of  their  coming.  But  now,  they 
made  not  the  least  mention  of  peace,  saying 
only  « they  were  desirous,  if  permission  could 
be  obtained,  to  go  into  the  city  to  speak  with 
their  countrymen  who  were  serving  there." 
« I  am  well  satisfied,  Agesilaus  replied  with 
a  smile;  you  have  not  so  great  a  desire  to  see 
the  soldiers,  as  to  gain  a  view  of  the  late  su^ 
cess  of  your  friends,  and  know  how  considera- 
ble it  is.  But  have  patience ;  I  will  conduct 
you  thither  myself.  And  if  you  go  with  me, 
you  will  be  much  more  likely  to  come  to  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  truth."  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  for  the  next  day,  after  a  sacrifice, 
he  led  his  army  towards  the  city.  He  would 
not  demoBsh  the  trophy ;  yet  if  a  single  tree 
was  left  standing,  felling  it  apd  breaking  it  in 
shatters,  he  convinced  them  th«t  nobody  durst 
come  out  into  the  field  against  him.  After 
doing  this,  he  encamped  nearXeeheum,  and 
sent  away  die  Theban  ambwwadovs.  not  indeed 
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to  Corinth,  bot  by  the  sea  to  Crasis.  Tet  such 
a  calamity  as  the  late  one  being  an  unusual 
thing  to  Lacedemonians,  a  general  dejection 
viras  visible  throughout  the  camp,  except  in  the 
persons,  whose  sons  or  fathers  or  brothers  had 
died  in  their  posts.  These  indeed,  as  if  they 
bad  gained  a  victory,  walked  up  and  down  with 
a  cheerful  countenance ;  exulting  over  their  own 
private  misfortunes.  But  the  great  calamity 
of  that  brigade  fell  out  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

The  Lacedsmoniana  of  Amycle,  though 
they  are  in  the  field  or  abroad  on  any  business 
whatever,  always  repair  home  at  the  Hyacin- 
than  festival  to  join  in  the  psan.  At  this  junc- 
ture therefore  Agesilaus  had  picked  the  Amy- 
cleans  out  of  all  the  troops,  and  left  them  at 
Lecheum.  The  officer  who .  commanded  that 
garrison  ordered  a  body  of  the  confederates  to 
take  care  and  guard  the  fortress,  whilst  him- 
self with  his  brigade  of  heavy-armed  and  the 
horse  conveyed  the  Amy  cleans  in  safety,  by 
the  city  of  Corinth.  When  they  were  got  to 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  stadia^ 
from  Sicyon,  the  officer  with  his  heavy-armed, 
who  were  about  six  hundred,  was  returning 
back  again  to  Lecheum,  but  had  left  orders 
with  the  commander  of  the  horse  to  proceed 
forwards  with  the  Amycleans  till  they  thought 
proper  to  dismiss  them,  and  then  likewise  to  re- 
turn to  Lecheum.  They  were  not  ignorant, 
it  is  true,  that  many  both  of  the  targeteers  and 
heavy-armed  were  now  in  Corinth.  They 
however  entertained  a  contempt  of  them,  as  if 
nobody  durst  presume  to  attack  Lacedsmo- 
niana, after  their  late  success.  But  they  of 
Corinth,  and  Callias  the  son  of  Hipponicus, 
who  commanded  the  heavy-armed  Athenians, 
and  Iphicrates  who  commanded  the  taigeteers, 
seeing  plainly  that  they  were  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  had  neither  targeteers  nor  horsemen 
with  them,  thought  they  might  safely  attack 
them  with  their  own  targeteers;  for,  should 
they  proceed  in  their  march,  they  could  make 
havoc  of  them  by  throwing  darts  at  their  un- 
armed sides ;  and  if  they  endeavoured  to  pur- 
sue, targeteers  could  easily  avoid  the  nimblest 
men  in  heavy  armour.  Having  thus  consider- 
ed the  point,  tbey  lead  out  into  the  field. 
Callias,  for  his  part,  drew  up  his  heavy-armed 
not  far  from  the  city,  whitet  Iphicrates  with 
his  targeteers  began  the  attack  upon  the  Lace- 


t  Two  or  three  milet. 


demonian  brigade.  The  Lacednmonians  b^ 
ing  thus  galled  with  darts,  here  one  of  them 
was  receiving  wounds,  and  there  another  was 
dropping,  and  such  aa  stood  next  in  the  ranks 
were  ordered  to  take  them  up  and  carry  them 
to  Lecheum:  and  those  of  the  brigade  who 
were  thus  employed,  were  the  only  persons  in 
reality  who  escaped  with  life.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  commanding  officer  ordered  the  La- 
cednmonians of  the  first  military  class  to'  pur- 
sue and  drive  away  the  enemy.  They  pur^ 
sued,  it  is  true,  but  not  within  javelin's  throw 
of  any  of  them,  heavy-armed  as  they  were  in 
chace  of  targeteers.  And  he  had  farther  en- 
joined them  to  retire  from  pursuit,  before  they 
came  up  to  the  heavy-armed  of  the  enemy. 
When  therefore  tbey  were  retreating  in  a  strag^ 
gling  manner,  since  they  had  pursued  before 
with  their  utmost  speed,  the  targeteers  of  Iph- 
icrates faced  about  again,  and  kept  pouring  in 
their  darts  either  directly  upon  them,  or  run- 
ning up  to  their  flanks  on  the  unarmed  sides. 
And  immediately,  in  this  first  pursuit,  they 
slew  nine  or  ten  of  the  Lacedsmoniana.  Be- 
ing BO  far  successful,  they  renewed  their  at- 
tacks with  much  greater  spirit  than  before. 
The  Lacedsmoniana  were  grievously  annoyed ; 
and  the  commanding  officer  now  ordered  the 
two  first  military  classes  to  pursue.  They  did 
80,  but  lost  more  persons  in  the  retreat  than 
they  had  done  before.  Their  best  men  being 
thus  destroyed,  the  horsemen  are  returned  and 
join  them ;  so  now  accompanied  by  the  horse 
tbey  renew  the  pursuit  But  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  targeteers  kept  flying  before  them, 
the  hone  managed  the  pursuit  in  a  very  impro 
per  manner.  They  rode  not  after  them  so  a» 
to  reach  and  slaughter  the  fliers,  but  keeping 
abreast  with  their  own  foot,  either  advanced  ot 
retreated  with  them.  After  repeatuig  this 
method  again  and  again,  and  sofiering  at  every 
repetition,  their  numbers  were  continually  les- 
sening, their  efi[orts  were  fainter  and  fainter, 
whilst  the  enemy  attacked  with  redoubled  spi- 
rit, and  came  thicker  at  them  than  before. 
Thus  grievously  distressed,  they  draw  close  to- 
gether in  a  body  on  a  little  hillock  about  two 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen from  Lecheum.  Those  at  Lecheum,  per- 
ceiving what  was  the  matter,  leap  into  their 
boats,  rowed  amain,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
hillock.  But  already  grievously  distressed, 
they  were  dying  apace,  they  could  do  nothing 
at  ail  lit  their  own  defence ;  and,  what  was 
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woney  beholding  the  heevy-anned  ftdvancinf  to 
attack  them,  they  take  to  flight.  Some  of 
them  now  rush  into  the  sea,  and  a  amall  num- 
ber get  safe  to  Lecheum  with  the  hone.  But  i 
in  all  the  akinnishea  and  the  flight,  no^ae  than 
two  hundred  and  fi%  of  them  were  oHtroyed. 
And  in  this  manner  was  this  afiair  conducted. 

Agesilaus  now  marched  off,  taking  with  him 
the  suflbring  brigade,  and  leaving  a  fireah  one  at 
Lecheum.  '  Through  the  whole  of  lue  march 
to  Sparta,  he  entered  every  city  as  late  as  pos- 
sible in  the  evening,  and  resumed  hu  march  as 
early  as  possible  every  morning.  Nay,  he  set 
out  80  early  from  Orchomenus,  that  he  passed 
by  Mantinea  before  it  was  day-light  The 
soldiers  could  not  bear  to  see  the  Mantineans 
with  joy  in  their  fkces  for  the  late  calamity 
they  had  suffered. 

After  this,  Iphicrates  continued  to  act  suc^ 
oessfully  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  For 
as  a  garrison  had  been  placed  at  Bidus  and 
Grommyon  by  Praxitas  when  he  took  those 
places,  and  another  at  Oenoe  by  Agesilaus, 
when  he  took  Pinsum,  Iphierates  reduced 
tbtaa  all.  The  Lacedemonians  however  and 
con&derates  still  continued  their  guard  at 
Lecheum ;  but  the  Corinthian  exiles  durst  no 
longer  march  towards  Corinth  by  land  from 
Sicyon,  being  awed  by  the  late  calamity  of  the 
brigade ;  but  going  by  water,  and  landing  fre> 
qoantly  near  it,  th^y  carried  on  hostilities, 
vexatious  indeed  on  both  sides,  with  Uiose  in 
the  city. 

VL  After  this,  the  Acheans,  who  were 
possessors  of  Calydon,  anciently  belonging  to 
.Stolta^  and  had  declared  the  Calydonians  to 
be  members  of  their  own  community,  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  garrison  in  the  place.  For 
the  Acamanians  made  war  upon  it,  assisted  by 
some  Athenians  and  Bcsotians  in  pursuance  of 
the  confederacy  between  them.  The  Acheans 
therefore,  being  at  this  time  distressed,  send 
ambassadors  to  Lacedsmon.  They  arrived 
there,  and  said, — '*they  were  treated  wrong- 
fully by  fhe  Lacedaemonians.  For  our  own 
parts  (said  they)  and  you  know  it,  Lacede- 
monians, we  readily  take  the  field  whenever 
you  summon  us,  and  march  whithersoever  you 
lead  us.  And  now,  that  a  city  of  oura  is 
blocked  up  by  the  Acamanians  and  their  eon- 
federates  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  yon 
take  no  manner  of  care  of  us.  Thus  deserted 
as  we  are,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  make  head 
against  them.    But  we  must  either  ehtirely, 


giving  up  the  war  in  Peloponnesus,'  employ 
our  whole  force  against  the  Acamanians  and 
their  confederates,  or  submit  to  a  peace  the 
best  we  can  get"  Thus  they  spoke  with  a 
kind  of  threat  to  the  Lacedemonians  to  aban- 
don their  confederacy,  unless  they  sent  them 
succour  in  their  turn.  But  after  this  represen- 
tation, it  vras  judged  expedient  by  the  ephori 
and  council  of  state,  to  march  with  the  Ache- 
ans against  the  Acamanians.  Accordingly 
they  send  out  Agesilaus  with  two  Lacedemo- 
nian brigades  and  a  body  of  confederates ;  and 
the  Acheans  joined  in  the  expedition  with  the 
whole  of  their  force.  But  when  Agesilaus 
had  made  his  passage,  all  the  Acamanians  fled 
out  of  the  country  into  the  cities,  and  drove 
away  their  catde  to  a  very  distant  place,  that 
they  might  not  be  taken  by  his  army.  Agesi- 
laus, 80  soottas  he  arrived  on  the  enemy's  fron- 
tiers, sent  to  Stratus  the  capitol  of  Acamania, 
and  declared,  that  « if  they  did  not  relinquish 
their  confederacy  with  the  Boeotians  and  A  the* 
nians  and  join  the  Lacedemonians  and  tlieir 
confederates,  he  would  lay  all  their  country 
waste,  and  not  spare  the  least  comer  in  it." 
And,  as  they  gave  no  heed  to  this  declaration, 
he  kept  his  word.  For  without  any  intermis- 
sion carrying  on  his  devastations,  he  advanced 
in  his  marches  not  above  ten  or  twelve  stadia  a 
day.  The  Acamanians  therefore,  thinking  they 
had  little  to  apprehend  from  the  slow  marches 
of  this  army,  fetehed  down  their  cattle  from  the 
mountains,  and  almost  every  where  resumed 
their  roral  employmento.  When  now  they 
were  judged  by  Agesilaus  to  have  given  up  all 
fear,  on  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day  after  he 
had  entered  the  country,  he  sacrificed  early  in 
the  moming,  and  before  evening  completed  a 
march  of'  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  to  the 
lake,  about  which  were  almost  all  the  cattle  of 
the  Acamanians,  and  took  a  vast  many  herds 
of  oxen,  and  horses,  and  flocks  of  cattle  of  all 
other  kinds,  and  many  slaves.  Having  thus 
gained  it,  he  halted  there  the  next  day,  qthI 
sold  all  the  booty ;  many  targeteers  however  of 
the  Acamanians  came  up;  and,  as  Agesilaus 
had  encamped  upon  a  mountain,  were  shooting 
and  slinging  without  suffering  any  thing  in  re- 
turn, and  obliged  the  army  to  come  down  into 
the  plain  fVom  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
though  they  had  just  been  preparing  for  sup- 
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per.  Tbe  AeamanMiui  indeed  drew  off  at 
night;  and  the  army  having  posted  guards, 
took  their  repote  in  quiet:  hut  the  next  day 
Agesilaue  led  them  back.  The  issue  lirbm  the 
meadow  and  plain  ronnd  the  lake  was  narrow, 
because  the  ground  was  on  all  sides  sunouided 
by  mountains.  The  Acamanians  had  posted 
themselves  upon  them,  and  kept  pouring  down 
from  above  iheb  darU  and  javelins.  Thsy 
even  ventured  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  moon- 
tainn ;  they  attacked  and  annoyed  the  army, 
so  that  they  could  no  longer  proceed  in  thwr 
march.  The  heavy-armed,  it  is  true,  firom  the 
main-body  and  the  horse  pursued  them,  bat  did 
no  damage  to  such  assailants :  for  the  Acer- 
nanians,  whenever  Chey  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire, were  immediately  in  their  atrong  holds. 
Agesilaos,  esteeming  it  a  difficult  piece  of 
work  for  an  army  thus  grievously  annoyed  to 
get  clear  through  so  narrow  a  pass,  determined 
to  pursue  those  who  attacked  on  his  left,  as 
they  were  the  most  numerous  body.  The 
mountain  also  on  this  Mde  was  much  -easier  of 
ascent  for  the  heavy-armed  and  horse.  Yet 
during  the  time  that  he  sacrificed  and  con- 
sulted the  victims,  the  Acamanians  still  con- 
tinued to  pour  down  their  darts  and  javelins, 
and  spproaching  nearer  and  nearer  wounded 
numbers.  But  at  length,  upon  his  giving  the 
signal,  the  heavy-armed  of  the  two  first  milita- 
ry classes  started  forwards,  the  horsemen  were 
riding  up,  and  Agesilaus  followed  with  the 
rest  Such  of  the  Acamanians,  therefore,  as 
had  ventured  down  the  mountain  and  had  been 
akirmishing  with  them,  are  soon  forced  to  fly, 
and  whilst  scrambling  up  the  ascent  were  put 
to  death.  The  heavy-armed  of  the  Acamani- 
ans and  many  of  their  taigeteers  were  dravm 
up  on  the  Summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they 
stood  their  ground,  and  let  fly  their  darts,  and 
striking  at  them  with  their  spears  wounded 
the  horsemen  and  slew  some  horses.  But  when 
they  were  very  near  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lacedemonian  heavy-armed,  they  took  to 
flight,  and  this  day  about  three  hundred  of 
them  were  slain. 

After  so  much  success,  Agesilaus  erected  a 
trophy.  And  then  marching  round  the  countiy 
he  laid  it  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  He 
even  assaulted  some  of  the  towns,  merely  in 
compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  the  Aehaans, 
bat  he  took  not  one.  And  now,  as  autumn 
was  coming  on  apace,  he  marched  out  of  the 
countiy. 


The  Achsans,  nevertheless,  thought  that  he 
had  done  nothing  at  all,  since  he  had  not  made 
himself  msster  of  a  single  town,  either  by 
force  or  voluntsry  surrender.  They  begged, 
therefore,  that  if  nothing  else  could  be  done, 
he  would  only  stay  so  long  in  the  enemy's 
country  as  to  hinder  them  dtorn  sowing  their 
com.  His  answer  was,  that  <«  they  ere  plesil- 
ing  agpunst  their  own  interest.  ^  shall  certainly 
march  hither  again  next  summer.  The  more 
seed  they  sow,  the  more  desirous  of  course 
they  will  be  of  peaee."  Having  said  thus,  he 
marched  oIThis  army  through  ^tolia,  by  suc^h 
roads  as  neither  a  large  nor  small  army  eould 
have  pasesd  vrithout  leave  from  the  iEtolians. 
However,  they  suffisred  him  to  proceed,  for 
they  hoped  he  would  aseist  them  to  recover 
Naupactus.  But  when  he  came  to  the  cspe 
of  Rhium,  he  croased  the  tea  and  returned  to 
Sparta.  For  the  Athenians,  who  had  sta- 
tioned themselves  with  a  squadron  at  Oenia- 
ds,  stopped  all  passage  to  PeIoponnesasiW>m 
Galydon. 

Yil.  When  the  winter  was  over,  Agesihius, 
in  punmance  of  his  promise  to  the  Aeheans, 
declared  an  expedition  in  the  very  beginning 
of  spring  sgainst  the  Acamanians.  The  latter 
had  notice  of  it,  and  reasoned  right,  that  as 
their  city  lay  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  they 
should  suflhr  a  siege  as  much  from  those  who 
destroyed  their  com,  as  if  they  were  invested 
in  form.  They  sent  therefore  ambassadors  to 
Lacedsmon,  and  made  a  peace  with  the  Ach»- 
ans,  and  an  ofiendTe  and  defensive  alltanee 
with  the  Laeedsmonians.  And  thus  ended 
the  war  of  Acamania. 

Henceforth  the  LacedBmonians  judged  it  by 
no  means  ssfe  to  march  their  army  against  the 
Athenians  or  Bceotians,  and  leave  the  great 
and  hostile  state  of  Argoe,  lying  on  their  own 
frontier,  behind  their  backs:  they  proclaim 
therefore  an  expedition  against  Argos.  Age- 
sipolis,  who  knew  that  he  was  to  command  in 
this  expedition,  and  found  the  victims  favour- 
able which  he  sacrificed  for  success,  went  to 
Olympia  to  consult  the  oracle.  He  demand- 
ed of  the  god,  «  Whether,  in  consistence  with 
piety,  he  might  reject  the  truce  which  the 
Argives  would  plead  V'  For  the  latter  would 
begin  to  eompute  its  expiration  not  from  the 
day  of  the  declaration,  but  from  the  time  when 
the  Lacedsmonians  actually  broke  into  theii 
country.  The  god  signified  to  him,  that  con- 
mtent^  wUh  piety  be  might  reject  it  so  wrong- 
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fully  plflftded.  From  ihence,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  repaired  to  Delphi,  and  there  demand- 
ed of  Apollo,  "  Whether  he  judged  of  the  truce 
in  the  same  manner  with  his  father  V*  He  an- 
6wered  positively  to  the  same  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly Agesi  polls  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  marched  from  Phlius,  for  there 
it  had  assembled  whilst  be  was  on  his  journey 
to  the  oracles,  and  broke  in  by  the  pass  of 
Nemea.  But  the  Argives,  when  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  make  head  against  him, 
sent  to  him,  as  usual,  two  heralds  with  gar- 
lands on  their  heads,  alleging  that  « the  tmce 
was  not  expired.''  Agesipolis  having  answer- 
ed, that  "  the  gods  had  decided  against  the  jus- 
tice of  their  plea,"  refused  to  obeerve  it,  and 
marched  forwards  into  the  country,  and  soon 
caused  high  perplexity  and  distress  over  all 
the  country,  and  in  Argos  itself.  But  the  first 
day  they  were  in  Argia,  ailer  Agesipolis  had 
supped,  and  upon  finishing  supper  they  were 
making  the  libation,  Neptune  shook  the  earth. 
Upon  this  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  but 
just  set  out  from  home,  joined  in  chorus  and 
sung  the  pean  to  the  god ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
troops  concluded,  that  they  ought  to  return 
home  immediately,  since  Agis  formerly  upon 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake  had  marched  them 
out  of  Elis.  Agesipolis  alleged,  that  « if  the 
god  had  shaken  the  earth  when  he  was  only  in- 
tending to  break  in,  he  should  have  construed 
it  a  prohibition ;  but  now  that  he  actually  had 
broken  in,  he  judged  it  an  exhortation ;"  and 
so  the  next  day,  after  sacrificing  to  Neptune, 
he  advanced,  though  not  far,  into  the  country. 
As  Agesilaus  had  lately  commanded  in  an 
expedition  against  Argos,  Agesipolis  asked  the 
soldiers,  how  near  he  had  advanced  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  1  how  far  he  had  extended  his  de- 
vastations 1  and  then,  like  the  champion  in 
public  games,  who  struggles  for  eveiy  prize, 
he  endeavoured  to  outdo  him  in  every  respect 
He  was  once  even  within  reach  of  darts  from 
the  turrets,  but  then  he  immediately  repassed 
the  trenches  that  surrounded  the  walls.  And 
when  most  of  the  AYgives  were  marched  into 
Laconia,  he  approached  so  near  to  the  very 
gates,  that  they  shut  them  against  some  Bcbo- 
tian  horsemen  who  had  just  desired  to  be  let 
in,  afraid  that  the  Lacedemonians  might  rush 
in  along  with  them ;  insomuch  that  those  horse- 
men were  compelled  to  keep  clinging  under 
the  battlements,  like  so  many  bats.  And  had 
not  the  Cretans  at  that  time  been  absent  on  an 


excursion  to  Nauplia,  many  men  and  horsea 
too  must  have  been  shot  to  death.  But  after 
this,  when  he  lay  encamped  near  Eirctss  a 
thunderbolt  fell  in  the  camp.  Some  were 
much  afirighted,  but  some  were  actually  killed 
by  the  lightning.  And  having  afterwards  a 
mind  to  fortify  a  castle  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  over  the  Colousa,  he  sacrificed,  and  the 
victims  appeared  without  lobes.  Determined 
by  this,  he  led  off  the  army  and  dismissed  them, 
living  done  vast  damage  to  the  Argives  by  an 
invasion  so  little  expected. 

Vin.  The  war  was  on  this  manner  carried 
on  at  land.  And  I  shall  now  relate  the  eon- 
current  transactions  at  sea  and  the  cities  on  the 
sea-coast ;  describing  such  of  them  only  as  are 
worthy  of  remembrance,  and  omitting  such  as 
deserve  not  a  particular  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  Phamabazus 
and  Conon,  after  beating  the  Lacedemonians  at 
sea,  sailing  round  to  the  isles  and  the  maritime 
cities,  drove  out  the  Lacedemonian  command- 
ants, and  gained  the  hearty  good  will  of  the 
people,  as  they  placed  no  garrisons  in  their 
citadels,  but  left  them  free  and  independent 
Nay,  such  as  only  heard  of  this  behaviour  were 
delighted  with  and  commended  it  much,  and 
sent  cheerfully  their  hospitable  presents  to 
Phamabazus.  For  Conon  had  convinced  him, 
that  if  he  acted  thus,  **  he  would  be  sure  of 
the  friendship  of  all  the  cities :  but  in  case  he 
manifested  any  design  to  enslave  them,  then 
(he  added)  each  single  city  is  able  to  cut  yon 
out  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  danger  is,  that  all 
the  Greeks,  when  they  see  into  your  schemes, 
will  unite  together  against  you."  Phamaba- 
zus therefore  was  persuaded  by  him :  and  go- 
ing on  diore  at  Ephesus,  he  gave  Conon  forty 
ships;  and,  having  told  him  to  meet  him  at 
Sestus,  he  went  by  land  to  his  own  dominions. 
Dercyllidas  traly,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Phar- 
nabazus,  happened  to  be  at  Abydus  at  the  time 
of  the  late  battle  at  sea ;  yet,  instead  of  aban- 
doning his  town,  as  did  the  other  commsnd- 
ants,  he  fast  secured  Abydus,  and  kept  it  firm 
to  the  Lacedemonians.  His  first  step  had  been 
to  convene  the  Abydenians,  and  to  harangue 
them  thus  : 

**  It  is  now,  ye  men  of  Abydus,  in  your  pow- 
er, as  you  long  have  been  steady  friends  to  the 
Lacedemonian  state,  to  prove  yourselves  their 
actual  benefactors.  To  continue  faithful  dur- 
ing a  course  of  prosperity  hath  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  it ;  but,  when  any  set  of  men  continue 
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steadily  attached  to  friends  in  adversity,  liiey 
ought  on  that  account  to  be  eternally  remem- 
bered. Not  that  we  are  in  so  bad  a  situation 
as  to  be  nothing  at  all,  because  we  have  been 
beaten  at  sea.  For  formerly,  when  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  sovereigns  of  the  sea,  our  state 
was  very  well  able  to  do  good  to  her  friends 
and  harm  to  her  enemies.  But  by  how  much 
the  larger  is  the  number  of  the  cities,  which, 
veering  about  with  fortune,  at  present  desert 
us,  by  so  much  will  your  fidelity  be  actually 
the  more  conspicuous.  Some  persons  it  is 
true  may  apprehend  that  we  are  in  danger  here 
of  being  besieged  both  by  land  and  sea :  but 
let  such  reflect,  that  as  yet,  no  Grecian  fleet 
appears  at  sea,  and  that  Greece  will  never  suf- 
fer a  fleet  of  Barbarians  to  ride  masters  of  the 
sea.  Greece  undoubtedly  will  assist  herself, 
and  consequently  will  fight  for  you." 

The  Abydenians,  having  heard  him,  were 
readily  without  any  reluctance  persuaded.  They 
received  in  a  friendly  manner  the  new  gover- 
nants,  and  invited  to  their  posts  such  as  had  ab- 
sented. But  Dercyllidas,  so  soon  as  a  large  body 
of  men  well  qualified  for  service  were  assembled 
in  Abydus,  passed  over  to  Sestus,  which  is 
over-agaiiist  Abydus,  distant  from  it  no  more 
than  eight  stadia,  and  collected  together  all  the 
persons  who  had  been  settled  by  the  Laceds- 
monians  on  the  lands  of  the  Chersonesus,  and 
as  many  of  the  commandants  as  had  been 
ejected  out  of  the  cities  in  Europe.  He  re- 
ceived them  kindly,  telling  -  them,  ^  they  ought 
not  to  give  way  to  dejection,  but  recall  to  mind, 
that  even  yet  in  Asia,  which  originally  belongs 
to  the  king,  there  are  Temnus,  though  not  a 
large  city,  and  the  ^gians,  and  other  places 
in  which  they  might  settle,  and  disdain  sub- 
mission to  the  king.  Nay,  where  (he  went  on) 
can  you  find  another  place  so  strong  as  Sestns  1 
what  town  more  difficult  to  be  reduced  by 
siege  1  since  it  cannot  possibly  be  blocked  up 
without  both  a  land  and  a  naval  force."  And 
by  talking  to  them  in  this  manner,  he  preserved 
them  from  total  dejection. 

Phamabazus,  when  he  found  that  Dercyllidas 
had  thus  secured  Abydus  and  Sestus,  sent  word 
to  the  inhabitants,  that « if  they  did  not  send 
away  the  Lacediemonians,  he  would  make  war 
upon  them ;"  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  awed 
by  this  menace,  he  sent  orders  to  Conon  not  to 
suffer  them  t^J'stir  by  sea,  and  then  he  ravaged 
in  person  the  territory  of  the  Abydenians.  But 
as  nothing  he  did  could  induce  them  to  sur- 


render, he  himself  went  home,  and  ordered 
Conon  so  to  manage  the  cities  in  Hellespont, 
that  as  large  a  fleet  as  possible  might  be  gather- 
ed together  in  the  spring.  Full  of  resentment 
against  the  Lacediemonians  for  the  barm  they 
had  done  him,  it  was  his  high  ambition  to  go 
even  to  Laconia,  and  revenge  himself  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  They  spent  the  winter 
therefore  in  making  preparations ;  and  early  in 
the  spring,  having  manned  out  a  numerous  fleet, 
and  hired  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  Phamabazus 
put  to  sea  and  Conon  with  him,  and  sailed 
through  the  islands  to  Melos,  and  from  thence 
they  proceeded  towards  Lacedsmon.  In  the 
first  place,  making  a  descent  at  Phers,  he  laid 
all  the  adjacent  country  waste ;  and  afterwards 
repeating  his  descents  on  the  coast,  he  did  them 
all  possible  damage.  Yet,  terrified  at  a  coast 
where  harbours  were  so  scarce,  and  at  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  resist  him,  added  to  the 
danger  of  wanting  provisions,  he  soon  turned 
back,  and,  standing  off,  cast  anchor  at  Pheni- 
cus  of  Cy  thera.  But  when  such  of  the  Cythe- 
rians  as  guarded  the  city  were  afraid  of  being 
stormed  and  taken  prisoners,  they  evacuated 
their  works ;  and  these  persons,  according  to 
terms  granted  them  by  Phamabazus,  were  sent 
over  by  him  into  Laconia.  Ho  then  repaired 
the  fortifications  of  the  Cytheiians,  and  left  a 
garrison  there  under  the  command  of  Nicophe- 
btts  the  Athenian.  Having  done  this,  he  baUed 
up  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  after  en- 
couraging the  confederates  to  proceed  briskly 
in  the  war,  and  to  manifest  their  zeal  for  the 
king,  he  gave  them  all  the  money  he  had  with 
him,  and  then  departing'  sailed  immediately 
home. 

But  Conon  representing  to  him,  that,  «if 
he  would  put  the  fleet  under  his  command,  he 
would  furnish  it  with  all  needful  supplies  fit>m 
the  islands,  and  then  sailing  back  to  Athens, 
would  rebuild  the  long  walls  and  the  wall  round 
the  Pirsus,  than  which  (he  assured  him,)  no- 
thing would  vex  the  Lacedemonians  more. 
Hereby  too  (he  added)  you  yourself^  Phama« 
bazus,  will  most  highly  oblige  the  Athenians, 
and  take  ample  revenge  on  the  Lacedsmo 
nians,  for  you  will  undo  at  once  what  they  have 
long  been  labouring  with  their  highest  applica- 
tion." Phamabazus  hearing  this,  readily  sent 
him  away  to  Athens,  and  furnished  him  with 
money  to  rebuild  the  walls.  Accordingly  on 
his  arrival,  he  rebuilt  great  part  of  the  wall, 
employing  his  own  seamen  in  the  work,  advan- 
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cing  yragm  to  caTpenten  and  motons,  and  de- 
fraying ^verj  needfal  expenae.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  it  the  Athenians  themaelvea  and 
the  BoBOtiana,  and  other  states,  rehoilt  volunta- 
rily at  the  same  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  who  hy 
help  of  the  money  Pharnabazns  left  behind  had 
manned  out  a  fleet,  and  given  the  command  of 
it  to  Agathinus,  were  quite  masters  by  sea  in 
the  bay  round  Arhaia  and  Lecheum.  The 
Lacedamonians  indeed  manned  out  a  fleet 
against  them,  which  was  commanded  by  Pole- 
marchus.  But  as  an  engagement  came  on,  in 
which  Polemarchus  was  killed,  and  Polis  his 
lieutenant  was  also  carried  ashore  wounded, 
Herippidaa  takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
ships.  However,  Proanus  the  Corinthian, 
who  succeeded  Agathinus  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  abandoned  Rhiom,  and  the  Laceda- 
monians  took  possession  of  it  Teleutias  after 
this  took  the  fleet  from  Herippidaa,  and  now 
again  he  was  master  of  the  whole  bay. 

But  the  Lacedamonians,  having  heard  that 
Conon,  at  the  king's  eipense,  was  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Athens,  and  by  the  same  means 
subsisting  his  fleet,  and  settling  the  islands  and 
maritime  cities  on  the  continent  in  a  manner 
moat  agreeable  to  the  Athenian  interest,  they 
imagined  that  could  they  give  Teribaxus,  who 
was  one  of  the  king's  generals,  an  information 
of  these  points,  they  should  either  bring  him 
over  to  their  own  side,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to 
che  subsistence  of  Conon's  fleet  And  thus 
resolved,  they  send  Antalcidas  to  Teribaxus, 
fnstructing  him  to  inform  Teribaxus  of  all 
theae  points,  and  endeavour  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  state  of  Lacedcmon  and  the  king. 
The  Athenians,  aware  of  the  design,  send 
away  an  embassy  along  with  Conon,  consisting 
of  Hertnogenes,  Dion,  Callisthenes,  and  Calli- 
medon.  They  also  invited  their  confederates 
to  despatch  their  embassies  in  company  with 
them ;  accordingly  they  were  sent  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  from  Corinth,  and  from  Argos. 
When  all  were  arrived,  Antalcidas  told  Teri- 
baxus that  "  he  came  to  solicit  a  peace  between 
his  own  constituents  and  the  king,  and  such  a 
peace  as  the  king  himself  must  be  glad  of. 
For  the  Lacedamonians  would  have  no  dispute 
with  the  king  about  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia ; 
they  would  rest  (Contented  if  the  islands  and 
other  cities  were  left  free  and  independent. 
And  why,"  says  he,  «*  when  we  are  thus  com- 
pliant, should  either  the  Cheeks  or  the  king 


cany  on  a'war  agaiaat  na  1  or  i^j  dioiild  the 
king  incur  so  vaai  an  expense  1  For  when  we 
no  longer  lead,  it  will  be  impoaaible  either  for 
the  Athenians  to  make  war  upon  the  king,  or 
for  us  to  do  so  onraehrea,  when  the  cities  are 
free  and  independent"  Theee  words  of  An- 
talcidas were  heard  by  Teribexna  with  high 
satis^Bction ;  but  to  the  oppoaite  party  they 
were  to  continue  to  be  merely  words ;  for  the 
Atheniana,  in  caae  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the 
cities  and  islands  free  and  independent,  were 
afraid  of  losing  Lemnos  and  Imbraa  and  Sciroa ; 
the  Thebans  were  alao  afraid  they  should  be 
obliged  to  set  the  cities  of  B<notia  at  liberty ;  end 
the  ArgiTsa  were  apprehensive  of  -diaappoint- 
ment  in  their  deaire  to  keep  aa  iast  hold  of 
Corinth  as  Argos,  if  such  a  treaty  and  such  a 
peace  was  made.  By  thia  meana  no  terma  of 
peace  could  be  agreed  on,  and  every  embeesy 
again  went  home. 

As  to  Teribaxus,  he  thooght  it  not  ooncis- 
tent  with  his  own  personal  aeeurity  to  make  a 
aeparate  peace  with  the  Lacedamonians  with- 
out consulting  the  king.  However,  he  gnve 
Antalddaa  a  supply  of  money  to  enable  the 
Lacedamonians  to  keep  a  fleet  at  sea,  in  order 
to  render  a  peace  quite  necessary  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  eoniederates ;  and  he  ahut  up 
Conon  in  prison,  aa  one  who  had  injured  the 
king,  and  was  justly  aecoaed  by  the  Laoedse- 
monians.  After  this,  he  made  a  journey  to 
the  king,  to  tell  him  what  the  Laeedamonians 
had  proposed,  and  that  he  had  apprehended 
Conon  for  hia  ill  behaviour,  and  to  receive 
orders  about  his  fotore  condnct  The  king, 
indeed,  so  soon  as  Teribaxua  arrivee  at  coort, 
sends  Struthes  down  aa  governor  of  the  mari- 
time provinoea  on  the  coeat.  And  Struthes 
exerted  himaelf  in  warm  attachment  to  the 
Athenians,  remembering  what  damage  the  do- 
minions of  his  master  had  sufierod  from  Age- 
silaus. 

The  Lacedamonians,  when  they  saw  that 
Struthes  had  turned  out  an  enemy  to  them, 
but  a  friend  to  the  Athenians,  send  Thimbro 
to  make  war  against  him :  and  Thimbro  when 
he  had  crossed  the  sea,  and  taken  his  march 
from  Epheeus  and  the  cities  in  the  plains  of 
Maander,  Priene,  and  Leucophiys,  and  Ar- 
chilleum,  put  the  dominions  of  the  king  to  fire 
and  sword.  But  in  process  of  time,  Struthes 
having  received  intelligence  that  Thimbro  mn 
over  the  countiy  in  that  negligent  manner 
which  shewed  a  cenleaipt  of  hia  enemies  he 
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■ent  his  eaTaliy  into  ihd  plains  of  Msander, 
wliom  he  ordered  to  ride  quite  round,  and  drive 
off  every  thing  they  could  find.  It  happened 
that  Thimbro  was  now  passing  the  time  after 
dinner  in  the  tent  of  Theraander  the  musician : 
for  Theraander  was  not  only  a  good  musician, 
but  a  good  soldier  too,  since  he  had  been  train- 
ed at  Sparta.  Struthes,  who  perceived  the 
enemy  were  marching  about  in  a  negligent 
manner,  and  to  be  few  in  number  when  he 
first  discovered  them,  rushes  at  once  upon  them 
with  a  numerous  and  firmly  compacted  body 
of  horse.  Both  Thimbro  and  Thersander  were 
among  the  first  whom  they  slew;  and  after 
killing  them,  they  soon  put  the  rest  to  flight, 
and  pursuing,  made  a  vast  slaughter  of  them. 
There  were  some,  indeed,  who  completed  their 
escape  to  friendly  cities ;  but  there  were  more 
who  saved  themselves  by  being  left  behind, 
and  not  knowing  in  time  of  the  engagement : 
for  very  often,  and  on  this  occasion  too,  Thim- 
bro had  advanced  against  the  enemy,  without 
giving  any  signal  for  the  troops  to  follow. 
And  these  things  were  done  in  this  manner. 

But  when  those  who  had  been  exiled  from 
Rhodes  by  the  people,  were  arrived  at  Laceds- 
mon,  they  represented  there  how  impolitic  it 
would  be  to  continue  inactive,  whilst  the 
Athenians  were  reducing  Rhodes,  and  gaining 
80  great  an  accession  of  strength.  The  Lace- 
demonians, therefore,  well  apprized  that  if  the 
people  were  masters,  all  Rhodes  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  but  if  the  rich 
prevail  it  would  be  in  their  own,  manned  out 
eight  ships  for  their  asnstance,  and  appointed 
Ecdlcus  to  command  them.  On  board  these 
ships  they  also  sent  away  Biphridas.  The 
latter  they,  ordered  to  go  over  into  Asia,  and 
there  to  secure  the  cities  which  had  adhered  to 
Thimbro,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  troops  yet  remaining,  and,  reinforcing 
them  with  all  possible  additions,  to  makd  war 
upon  Struthes.  Diphridas  obeyed  all  his  or- 
ders ;  and,  amongst  other  parts  of  his  success- 
ful conduct,  takes  prisoner  Tigpranes  and  his 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Struthes,  as 
they  were  travelling  to  Sardis,  and  for  a  vast 
sum  of  money  set  them  again  at  liberty.  By 
this  money  he  was  immediately  enabled  to  pay 
his  troops:  for  Diphridas  gave  in  every  re- 
spect as  great  satisfaction  as  Thimbro  had 
given ;  but,  as  a  general,  outdid  him  far  in 
disdpUne  and  vigilant  activity.  No  bodily  in- 
dulgence ever  gained  the  ascendant  over  htm, 
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but  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  ail  his  attention 
to  the  business  in  hand.  But  Ecdicus,  after 
sailing  to  Gnidus,  heard  there  that  the  people 
had  the  entire  possession  of  Rhodes,  and  weie 
masters  both  by  land  and  sea.  Nay,  they  were 
then  out  at  sea  with  a  number  of  triremes 
double  to  his  own.  He  therefore  continued 
quietly  at  Gnidus.  But  the  Lacedsmonians, 
when  they  found  his  squadron  was  too  smaU 
to  ^ve  any  effectual  aid  to  their  friends,  or- 
dered Teleutias,  with  the  twelve  ships  he 
commanded  in  the  bay  along  Aehaia  and 
Lecheom,  to  sail  round  to  Ecdicus;  and  as 
to  Ecdicus,  to  send  him  home,  whilst  himself 
took  all  the  care  he  could  of  such  as  desired 
his  protection,  and  did  all  possible  damage  to 
the  enemy.  Teleutias,  when  he  arrived  at 
Samoa,  enlarged  his  fleet  with  the  ships  firom 
thence,  and  proceeded  to  Gnidus,  but  Ecdicus 
returned  home. 

Teleutias,  having  now  twenty-seven  ships, 
put  to  sea  against  Rhodes.  But  in  his  course 
he  falls  in  with  Philocrates  the  son  of  Ephial- 
tus,  who  with  thirteen  ships  was  bound  from 
Athens  to  Gyprus,  to  assist  Evagoras ;  and  he 
takes  them  all.  Both  parties  on  this  occasion 
were  acting  in  direct  contrariety  to  their  own 
interest  For  the  Athenians,  who  enjoyed  the 
fripdOship  of  the  king,  were  sending  this  aid  to 
Evagoras,  who  was  at  war  with  the  king ;  and 
Teleutias,  whilst  the  Lacedemonians  were 
likewise  at  war  with  him,  demolished  those 
who  were  going  to  war  against  him.  But 
Teleutias,  having  steered  back  again  to  Gni- 
dus, and  disposed  of  his  captures,  proceeded 
afterwards  to  Rhodes  to  succour  the  friends  of 
Sparta. 

The  Athenians  growing  now  appreheniive 
that  the  Lacedemonians  might  re-establish 
their  power  at  sea,  send  out  for  their  annoy- 
ance Tbrasybulus  the  Styrensian,  with  forty 
ships.  He  was  now  at  sea,  but  pursued  not 
the  auxiliary  squadron  for  Rhodes;  judging, 
that  he  could  not  easily  hurt  the  friends  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  were  possessed  of  a  for- 
tified place,  and  had  Teleutias  ready  with  his 
fleet  to  protect  them;  and  that  neither  were 
the  Athenians  in  danger  of  being  reduced  by 
their  enemies,  as  they  had  possession  of  cities 
far  superior  in  number,  and  had  beat  them  in 
field  of  battle.  He  sailed  therefore  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  no  enemy  appearing,  he  was 
intent  on  performing  some  notable  service  for 
the  state.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  having 
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received  intelligence,  that  a  rupture  had  hap- 
pened between  -Amadocua  king  of  the  Odry- 
aians,  and  Seuthea  who  poasewed  the  aea-coast 
of  Thrace,  he  reconciled  them  to  one  another, 
and  made  both  of  them  frienda  and  confede- 
rates to  the  Athenians ;  concluding,  that  when 
these  princes  were  in  friendship,  the  G^reek 
cities  in  Thrace  would,  even  though  against 
their  inclinations,  pay  higher  regard  to  the 
Athenians.  All  being  now  right  in  those 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  because 
the  king  was  in  friendship  with  the  Athenians, 
he  proceeded  to  Byzantium,  and  put  to  sale 
the  tenths  of  the  ships  from  Pontus.  He  also 
obliged  the  Byzantines  to  change  their  oligar- 
chical government  into  a  democracy,  so  that 
the  people  of  Byzantium  now  beheld  with- 
out chagrin  the  great  number  of  Athenians 
at  present  in  the  city.  Having  done  these 
things,  and  also  made  friends  of  the  Chalce- 
donians,  he  sailed  out  of  the  Hellespont  But 
though  he  found  in  Lesbos  that  all  the  cities, 
except  Mitylene,  were  in  the  Lacedemonian 
interest,  he  let  them  alone  till  he  had  been  at 
Mitylene,  where  he  settled  four  hundred  per' 
ions  from  on  board  his  fleet,  and  all  such  exiles 
from  the  other  cities  as  had  taken  refuge  there. 
Then  taking  such  of  the  Mitylenians  as  were 
best  qualified  for  the  service,  and  inspiring 
proper  hopes  into  all,  into  the  Mitylenians, 
that  if  he  reduc^  the  cities,  they  should  be 
masters  of  the  whole  isle  of  Lesbos; — into  the 
exiles,  that  if  they  would  go  with  him  to  each 
city,  they  would  all  of  thorn  be  of  course  ena- 
bled to  recover  their  former  state;  and  into 
those  who  went  on  board  his  fleet,  that,  would 
they  make  all  Lesbos  friends  to  Mitylene,  they 
must  necessarily  acquire  abundance  of  wealth. 
With  these  exhortations  and  their  united 
strength  he  led  them  against  Methymne. 
Therimachus,  who  commanded  there  for  the 
Lacedamonians,  no  sooner  knew  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Thrasybulus  than  he  ordered  all  the 
mariners  on  shore,  with  whom  and  the  Me- 
thymneans,  and  the  exiles  from  Mitylene  now 
at  Methymne,  he  marched  out  and  met  him  on 
the  frontier.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  The- 
rimachus  is  slain :  and  the  rest  flying,  a  great 
slaughter  is  made  of  them.  After  this  he 
brought  over  some  of  the  cities,  and  he  plun- 
dered the  territories  of  such  as  did  not  come  in, 
and  supplied  his  soldiers  with  pay.  He  was 
now  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Rhodes ;  but  in  order 
to  put  the  troops  into  higher  spirits,  he  collect- 


ed contributions  from  other  cities;  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Aspendus,  he  anchored  in  the  river 
Eurymedon.    He  had  received  their  contribu- 
tion from  the  Aspendians  when  his  soldiers  did 
some  damage  on  their  lands.  ^  The  Aspendians 
growing  angry  at  it,  and  falling  upon  him  in    j 
the  night,  kill  him  in  his  tent.    In  this  manner   / 
Thrasybulus,  a  man  of  so  great  accomplish-  f 
ments,  ended  his  days.    The  Athenians^  how-  I 
ever,  having  chosen  Argyrius  for  his  succes- 
sor, sent  him  to  the  fleet     y 

The  Lacedamonians  hea!)[ing  now,  that  the 
tenth  of  the  ships  from  Pontus  had  beim  sold 
by  the  Athenians  at  Byzantinm,  that  they  are 
masters  of  Chalcedon,  and  that  the  other  Hel- 
lespontine  cities  having  the  friendship  of  Phar- 
nabazus  were  in  a  nfe  situation,  saw  plainly 
that  all  their  care  was  needful.  They  had  no 
reason  however  to  blame  Dercyllidas ;  and  yet 
Anaxibius,  who  was  favoured  by  the  ephori, 
solicited  successfully  for  himself,  and  was  sent 
out  to  be  the  commandant  of  Abydus.  Nay, 
would  they  give  him  money  and  shipping,  he 
promised  to  cany  on  the  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  stop  their  career  of  prosperity  in  the 
Hellespont  Having  assigned  him  therefore 
three  triremes  and  pay  for  a  thousand  foreign- 
ers, they  sent  Anaxibius  to  sea.  He  was  no 
sooner  arrived  than  he  drew  together  by  land 
his  number  of  foreign  troops ;  he  forced  over 
some  cities  from  Pharnabazus ,  and  as  the  lat- 
ter with  the  aid  of  the  other  cities  had  invaded 
the  territories  of  Abydus,  he  returned  the  in- 
vasion, marched  against  them,  and  laid  waste 
their  country.  Then  doubling  the  number  of 
ships  he  brought  by  manning  out  three  more  at 
Abydus,  he  fetched  into  that  harbour  what- 
ever vessel  belonging  to  the  Athenians  or  their 
confederates  he  could  catch  at  sea. 

The  Athenians  informed  of  this,  and  afrvid 
lest  all  the  fine  dispositions  Thrasybulus  had 
made  in  Hellespont  should  be  quite  mined, 
send  out  Iphicrates  with  eight  ships  and  about 
twelve  hundred  taigeteers.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  latter  were  the  same  whom  he  com- 
manded at  Corinth :  for  when  the  Argives  had 
made  Corinth  Argos,  they  said  they  had 
farther  need  of  them.  Iphicrates,  in  fiict,  had^ 
killed  some  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Ar- 
give  interest,  and  on  that  account  withdrew  to 
Athens,  and  lived  retired.  But  when  he  was 
arrived  at  the  Chersoncsus,  Iphierates  and 
Anaxibius  at  first  carried  on  a  piratical  wai 
against  one  another:  but  in,  process  of  time. 
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fphicrates  perceiving  that  Anazibiua  was 
marched  against  Antandros  with  his  foreign 
troops  and  what  Lacedemonians  he  had,  and 
two  hundred  heavy-armed  Abydenians;  and 
hearing  farther,  that  he  had  gained  Antandros 
by  compontion,  he  suspected  that  after  settling 
a  garrison  there,  he  would  return  the  same  way, 
and  bring  back  the-  Abydenians  to  their  own 
city.  He  therefore  passed  over  by  night  into 
the  least  frequented  part  of  the  territory  of 
Abydus,  and  marching  up  into  the  mountains 
he  placed  an  ambuscade.  He  ordered  the  tri- 
remes that  brought  him  over  to  keep  cruising 
at  day-light  along  the  Chersonesus,  that  it 
might  be  judged  he  was  then  upon  his  usual 
employ  of  fetching  in  contributions.  Having 
made  these  dispositions,  eveiy  thing  fell  out 
just  as  he  expected:  for  Anaxibius  was  now 
on  his  return,  even  though  the  victims  at  his 
morning  sacrifice  were  inauspicious.  But 
this  he  disregarded,  since  he  was  to  march 
through  a  friendly  country,  and  was  going  to  a 
friendly  city.  And  when  he  heard  besides 
from  persons  he  met  that  Iphicrates  was  sailed 
towards  Proconnesus,  he  marched  with  more 
negligence  than  before.  80  long,  however,  as 
the  troops  of  Anaxibius  were  upon  the  same 
level  ground  with  himself,  Iphicrates  rose  not 
from  hb  ambuscade.     But  so  soon  as  the  Aby- 


denians,  who  had  the  van,  were  got  down  into 
the  plain  near  Cremastes,  where  are  the  mines 
of  gold,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  de- 
scending the  mountain,  and  Anaxibius  with 
his  Lacedemonians  was  just  at  the  descent, 
that  moment  Iphicrates  starts  up  from  his  place 
of  ambush,  and  runs  full  speed  towards  him. 
Anaxibius,  knowing  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escape,  as  he  saw  his  troops  were  in  a'  nar- 
row road,  and  extended  in. a  long  line  forwards, 
as  he  judged  that  those  who  were  gone  on  could 
not  readily  remount  the  ascent  to  his  aid,  and 
saw  plainly  that  they  were  all  in  a  panic  on  the 
appearance  of  the  ambuscade,  he  said  to  those 
who  were  near  him,  **  It  is  my  duty,  sirs,  to  die 
on  this  very  spot ;  but  do  you  make  the  best 
of  your  way  to  a  place  of  safety,  before  the  ene- 
my can  charge  you."  He  said  these  words,  and 
then  snatching  his  shield  from  the  person  that 
carried  it,  he  fights  and  is  slain  on  the  spot. 
A  favourite  boy  stood  by  him  to  the  last,  and 
about  twelve  of  the  Lacedemonian  comman- 
dants of  cities,  who  were. in  company, fought 
and  died  with  him.  All  the  rest  fled,  and  were 
slaughtered  in  their  flight.  They  pursued  them 
to  Abydus.  Of  the  othar  troops,  dhoui  two 
hundred  were  slain,  and  about  fifty  of  the  Aby- 
denian  heavy-armed.  But  after  this  exploit 
Iphicrates  returned  again  to  the  Chersonesus. 
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I.  Tsit  WM  the  state  of  the  war  between  the 
Atheniana  and  Lacedamonians  in  the  Helles- 
pont. 

The  people  of  JBgina  had  for  a  long  lime 
kept  up  intercourse  with  the  Athenians.  But 
now,  as  war  was  again  openly  renewed  at  sea, 
Eteonicus,  who  was  again  in  iEgina,  empower- 
ed them,  with  the  joint  consent  of  the  Ephori, 
to  plunder  Attica  at  pleasure.  The  Athenians, 
blocked  up  by  them,  sent  over  a  body  of  heavy* 
armed  commanded  by  Pamphilus,  into  ifigina, 
to  invest  them  with  a  work  of  circumTallation, 
blocking  them  thus  up  at  land,  and  with  ten 
ahips  at  sea.  Teleuttas  however,  who  hap- 
pened about  this  time  to  be  going  round  the 
islands  to  collect  money,  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  throwing  up  this  ciicumvallation, 
came  away  to  assist  the  ^gtnete.  He  indeed 
drove  off  the  ships,  but  Pamphilus  kept  ftst 
possession  of  the  woik  on  shore. 

But  now  Hierax  arriveth  from  Lacedsmon 
to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet,  «nd  accordingly  re- 
ceiveth  the  command.  Teleutias  departed 
from  Sparta,  and  in  as  happy  a  manner  aa  his 
own  heart  could  wish;  for  when,  upon  the 
point  of  departure,  he  went  down  -to  the  water 
side,  the  whole  soldiery  crowded  about  him  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand.  One  was  crowning 
him  with  a  garland,  another  adorning  him  with 
ftUeU ;  and  such  as  came  too  late,  and  found 
him  already  under  sail,  threw  their  garlands 
into  the  sea  after  him,  and  prayed  Heaven  to 
bless  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  I  am  sensi- 
ble, indeed,  that  in  relating  such  incidents,  I 
give  no  shining  proof  of  munificence,  bravery, 
or  fine  conduct.  But  by  Heaven  I  think  it 
worth  any  man's  while  to  reflect,  by  what  me- 
thods Teleutias  had  thus  gained  the  hearts  of 
those  whom  he  oommwded ;  for  taeb  behavi^ 


our  better  deserveth  our  admiration  than  any 
acquisition  of  wealth  or  conquest 

Hierax,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  sailed  again 
to  Rhodes :  but  he  left  twelve  ships  at  ^gina, 
under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant  Gorgopas. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Athenian  troops 
were  more  closely  blocked  up  in  their  own  eir- 
eumvallation  than  their  countrymen  were  in 
Athens :  insomuch  that,  five  months  after,  the 
Athenians,  having  by  express  decree  manned  out 
a  laige  number  of  ships,  fetched  off  the  people 
on  this  service,  and  carried  them  back  to  Athens. 
And  yet  after  this  they  were  sadly  infested  a 
second  time  by  the  plunderers  from  ^gina  and 
by  Gorgopas  too.  They  therefore  man  out 
against  the  latter  thirteen  ships,  and  elect  Eu- 
nomus  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  them. 

Hierax  being  still  at  Rhodes,  the  Laceda- 
monians  send  out  Antalcidas  to  be  admiral  in 
chief;  judging  that  by  giving  this  commission 
to  Antalcidas,  they  should  most  sensibly  oblige 
Teribazus.  Antalcidas,  when  he  came  to 
JSgina,  took  away  with  him  the  ahips  under 
Gorgopas,  and  proceeded  to  Ephesus.  But  from 
thence  he  sends  back  Gorgopas  with  the  twelve 
ships  to  his  former  station  at  iEgina,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  rest  to  his  own  lieutenant 
Nicolochus.  Nicolochus  set  sail  from  Ephesus 
to  go  and  asnst  the  citizens  of  Abydus.  But 
in  his  passage  landing  upon  Tenedos,  he  laid 
the  country  waste,  and  after  gettfhg  a  sum  of 
money,  he  stood  away  from  thence  to  Abydus. 
The  Athenian  commanders,  collecting  what 
strength  they  could  from  Samothracia  and 
Thasus  and  the  adjacent  places,  repaired  to 
the  aasistanoe  of  the  Tenedians.  But  when 
they  found  that  Nicolochus  was  already  gone 
away  to  Abydus,  they  put  to  sea  from  the 
Cbcffioneaus,  tod  with  two  and  thirty  sail  of 
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their  own  blocked  him  up  in  Abydus,  as  he 
had  but  twenty-fiTe.  Gorgopas,  in  the  mean- 
time,  repassing  from  Ephesus,  falls  in  with 
Eunomus ;  and  sheering  off  at  first  reached  tha 
island  of  iEgina  a  little  before  sun-set.  He 
immediately  landed  his  men,  and  ordered  them 
to  eat  their  suppers :  bnt  Eunomus,  after  a  lit- 
tle stay,  sheered  off.  It  was  now  dark  night ; 
he  therefore  led  the  way  with  his  own  ship, 
which  carried  a  light,  as  is  the  practice  at  sea, 
that  the  squadron  might  not  disperse.  But 
Gorgopas,  having  again  got  his  men  on  board, 
followed  after  him  by  direction  of  the  light, 
keeping  at  a  proper  distance,  that  he  might 
not  be  perceiTod,  and,  to  prevent  all  alarm, 
osdering  the  masters  not  to  shout  aloud,  but 
to  drop  stones  for  their  signals,  and  all  oare  to 
be  gently  moved :  but  so  soon  as  the  diips  of 
Eunomus  had  made  land  near  Zoster  in  Atti- 
ca, he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  to 
&11  in  amongst  them.  The  crews  belonging 
to  the  ships  of  Eunomus  were  some  of  them 
already  on  shore,  some  of  them  were  this  mo- 
ment landing,  and  some  were  stiU  dmwing  to 
land.  A  battle  was  fought  by  moonlight ;  and 
in  it  Gorgopas  taketh  four  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
which  he  fastened  to  his  own,  and  returned 
with  them  in  tow  to  ^gina;  but  the  other 
Athenian  ships  of  this  squadron  fled  fdr  shelter 
into  the  PinBua. 

Chabrias  after  this  was  sailing  out  to  Cy- 
prus to  the  aid  of  ETagons,  having  with  him 
eight  hundred  targeteers  and  ten  shipsl  But 
taking  out  at  the  same  time  from  Athens  other 
ships  and  some  heavy-armed,  he  landed  by  niglit 
on  the  isle  of  ^gina,  and  with  his  targeteers 
sat  down  in  ambuscade  in  a  hollow,  a  good  way 
beyond  the  temple  of  Hercules.  80  soon  as 
it  was  day,  as  had  been  previously  agreed,  the 
heavy-armed  from  Athens  came  ashore  under 
the  command  of  Dimenetus,  and  marohed 
likewise  about  sixteen  stadia  beyond  the  tem- 
ple to  the  place  called  Tripyrgia.  Gorgopas, 
having  heard  it,  ran  down  with  the  ^gtnets, 
with  the  sotdiers  of  his  own  squadron,  and  the 
eight  Spartrfis  who  happened  to  be  with  him. 
He  left  orders  for  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
squadron  who  were  firee  men  to  follow,  so  that 
numbers  of  item  were  approaching,  each  pro- 
vided with  such  a  weapon  as  he  could  get 
When  the  first  party  had  passed  by  the  ambus- 
cade, Chabrias  starts  up  with  his  targeteers, 
who  immediately  attacked  and  galled  them 
with  javelins.      The  beavyaimed,  who  had 


last  landed,  charged  them  at  the  same  time. 
And  thus  this  first  party,  as  they  were  few  in 
number,  were  immediately  slain,  amongst  whom 
vras  Gorgopas  and  the  Lacedsmonians.  When 
these  were  killed,  all  the  rest  turned  about  and 
fled.  Of  the  iGginets  there  perished  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  not  less  than  two 
hundred  of  the  strangers,  and  sojourners,  and 
mariners,  who  had  run  together  for  aid. 

The  Athenians  after  this  ranged  the  sen  as 
quietly  as  in  the  midst  of  peace :  for  the  sear 
men  paid  no  regard  to  Eteonicus,  though  he 
would  have  compelled  them  to  go  on  board, 
since  he  had  no  money  to  pay  them.  But  now 
again  the  Lacedsmonians  send  Teleutias  to 
command  as  admiral  in  chiefs  The  mAidun, 
when  they  saw  him  arrive,  wete  rejoiced  above 
measure.  He  immediately  called  them  to- 
gether, and  harangued  them  thus : 

« Here  I  am  again,  my  fellow-soldiers,  but 
bring  no  money  with  me.  And  yet,  vrith  the 
blessing  of  heaven  and  your  hearty  concur- 
rence, I  will  endeavour  to  provide  abundantly 
every  article  that  you  can  need.  Be  assured 
within  yourselves,  that  so  long  as  I  am  in  com- 
mand, I  pray  for  your  comfortable  subsistence 
no  less  than  for  my  own.  And  perhaps  it  may 
surprise  you  to  hear  me  say,  that  I  had  rather 
want  bread  myself  than  see  you  want  it. 
But  by  the  gods  I  would  rather  choose  to  be 
without  food  two  days  toge&er,  than,  you 
should  be  without  it  one.  My  door  in  the  for* 
mer  parts  of  my  command  was  constantly 
open  to  any  one  that  wanted  me»  and  shall  be 
open  now.  Insomuch  that,  when  you  are  en- 
joying plenty  and  abundance,  you  ahall  then 
see  my  table,  too,  more  plentifully  provided. 
But  again,  when  you  behcdd  me  endniing  cold 
and  beat  and  want  of  sleep,  remember  that  you 
are  bound  in  duty  to  endure  them  with  me.  I 
vrould  not  subject  you  to  any  hardships  of  this 
nature  merely  to  give  you  pain,  but  in  order  to 
put  it  in  your  power  to  reap  a  higher  good. 
The  community  of  which  we  are  members,  my 
fellow-soldiers,  and  a  happy  community  it  11, 
hath  attained,  you  well  know,  the  large  share  of 
happiness  with  which  it  is  blessed,  not  by  ha* 
bitual  sloth,  but  by  an  alacrity  to  endure  eveiy 
toil  and  every  danger  for  the  public  welfare. 
Ton,  I  know  it  by  long  expe^Ace,  were  fo^ 
merly  good  men :  and  now  it  behoves  you  to 
approve  yourselves  better  men  than  ever,  that 
we  may  unite  with  pleasure  in  eveiy  toil,  and 
unite  with  pleasure  too  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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eveiy  sqcomb.  What  thing  on  etrth  can  be  fo 
sweet,  as  to  cajole  no  man,  neither  Greek  nor 
Barbarian,  for  a  precarious  pay,  but  to  be  able 
to  earn  our  own  subsistence^  and  that  too  by 
the  most  glorious  methods  1  For  in  time  of 
war,  affluence  at  the  cost  of  our  foes,  be  ye 
well  assured,  is  the  finest  provision  men  can 
make  for  themseWes,  as  it  is  the  admimtion  of 
all  mankind.'* 

In  this  manner  Teleutias  spoke.  The  whole 
assembly  shouted  aloud  upon  him  to  issue  his 
orders,  since  they  were  ready  to  obey.  He 
next  performed  the  solemn  sacrifice,  and  then 
said  to  them— «  Depart  now,  iny  honest  souls, 
and  eat  your  suppers  as  usual ;  then  prepare 
for  yourselves  one  day's  provision.  This  done, 
repair  hither  immediately,  that  we  may  go 
whither  heaven  invites  us,  and  arrive  in  time." 
When  they  were  all  returned,  he  ordered  them 
on  board,  and  set  sail  by  night  for  the  harbour 
of  Athens.  Sometimes  he  slackened  his  course, 
and  ordered  them  to  take  a  little  rest,  then  he 
advanced  farther  by  plying  the  oars.  But  in 
case  any  one  blames  him  on  this  occasion,  for 
going  out  imprudently  with  only  twelve  ships 
against  a  people  possessed  of  such  numerous 
shipping,  let  such  a  one  reflect  on  the  judicious 
motives  on  which  he  acted.  He  concluded, 
that  as  Gorgopas  was  killed,  he  should  find  the 
Athenians  keeping  little  or  no  guard  at  all 
in  the  harbour ;  and  though  the  ships  of  war 
should  be  lying  there  at  andior,  he  thought  it 
saftr  to  attack  twenty  of  them  in  harbour  than 
ten  of  them  out  at  sea.  When  they  were  on  a 
eruise,  he  knew  that  the  seamen  lay  constantly 
on  board  the  vessels ;  but  at  Athens,  he  was 
assured  that  the  captains  of  the  ships  always 
went  home  to  bed,  and  the  seamen  too  had 
lodgings  on  shore.  It  was  on  these  considera- 
tions that  he.engaged  in  this  attempt. 

When  he  was  advanced  within  five  or  six 
stadia  of  the  harbour,  he  made  all  stop  quietly, 
and  rest  themselves  for  a  time.  But  at  break 
of  day  he  led  the  way  into  the  harbour,  and  the 
rest  followed.  He  would  not  sufo  any  of  his 
own  ships  to  sink  or  to  damage  the  trading  ves- 
sels ;  but  if  they  saw  a  ship  of  war  any  where  at 
anchor,  he  ordered  them  to  disable  her  for  sea, 
and  to  iasten  all  the  trading  vessels  and  such 
as  had  cargoes  on  board,  and  tow  them  out  to 
sea ;  to  search  also  the  larger  ships,  and  make 
all  persons  prisoners  whom  they  found  on  board. 
Nay,  some  of  his  people  even  lei^Md  on  shore 
mi  the  quay,  and  laying  bold  on  some  mer^ 


chants  and  masters  of  vessels>  earned  them  on 
board  their  own  ships. 

In  this  manner  Teleutias  successfully  con- 
ducted the  business.  Such  of  the  Athenians 
as  were  within  the  houses  ran  out  to  learn  the 
^meaning  of  the  noise ;  such  of  them  as  were 
out  of  doors  ran  home  for  their  arms,  whilst 
some  were  posting  up  to  the  city  with  the  news. 
All  Athenians,  as  well  the  heavy-armed  as  the 
horsemen,  were  now  marching  down  in  arms, 
as  if  the  Pir»us  was  taken.  But  Teleutias  sent 
away  his  prizes  to  JSgina,  and  ordered  three 
or  four  of  his  ships  to  accompany  them  thither. 
With  the  remainder  he  preceded  along  the 
Attic  coast,  and  in  standing  out  of  the  harbour 
he  took  a  great  number  of  fishing-boats,  and 
the  ferries  full  of  passengers  coming  in  from 
the  islands*  When  he  was  got  up  to  the  cape 
of  Sunium,  he  also  took  some  vessels  laden 
with  coin,  and  some  with  merchandise.  AL 
ter  these  captures  he  sailed  back  to  JSgin^ ; 
and  disposing  of  his  spoils  by  public  sale,  he 
advanced  a  month's  subsistence  to  his  men. 
Nay,  he  afWwards  continued  his  cruises,  and 
made  prize  of  every  thing  he  could.  By  acting 
in  this  manner  he  kept  his  ships  full  manned, 
and  preserved  the  cheerful  and  prompt  obedi- 
ence of  all  his  people. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Antaleidas  in  the 
company  of  Teribazus  returned  from  the  king. 
He  had  so  conducted  his  negotiations,  as  to  be 
assured  of  the  king's  future  concurrence  with 
the  Lacedamonians,  if  the  Athenians  and  con* 
federates  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  peace  which 
he  himself  had  proposed.  But  when  he  heard 
that  Nicolochus  with  his  squadron  was  block* 
ed  up  in  Abydus  by  Iphicrates  and  Diotimus, 
he  went  by  land  to  Abydus.  Resuming  there 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  he  went  out  to  sea  by 
night»  having  scattered  a  report  that  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  Chalcedonians.  But  he  went  only 
into  the  harbour  of  Percope,  where  quietly  ha 
stationed  his  ships.  His  dcpartu  re  was  perceiv- 
ed by  Dimsnetus,  Dionysius,  Leontichus,  and 
Phanias,  who  immediately  went  in  pursuit  after 
Mm  towards  Proconesus.  And  when  they  had 
clearly  passed  beyond  him,  Antaleidas  return- 
ed and  came  again  to  Abydus.  For  he  heard 
that  Polyxenus  was  coming  thither  with  twenty 
sail  from  Syracuse  and  Italy  ;  and  his  design 
was  now  to  join  them  to  his  own. 

After  this  Thrasybulus  of  Colyttus  set  sail 
from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  Athenian  fleet    But  Antaleidas,  when 
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the  sentinel  made  a  rig&al  that  «ght  ahipa  were 
in  eight,  sending  the  seamen  on  board  twelve 
of  his  prime  sailers,  and  ordering  their  crews 
to  be  completed  ont  of  the  rest  of  the  ships, 
lay  on  the  watch  as  much  out  of  view  as  possi- 
ble. When  they  had  sailed  by,  he  began  a 
pursuit;  they  saw  him  and  fled.  He  soon 
reached  their  slowest  vessels  with  the  swiftest 
of  his  own ;  but  he  had  ordered  such  as  came 
first  up  with  them,  not  to  meddle  with  the  hin- 
dermost  vessels  of  the  enemy,  but  to  pursue 
the  foremost  in  flight.  And  so  soon  as  he  had 
taken  these,  the  bindermost  seeing  their  leaders 
taken,  were  so  dispirited  that  they  became  easy 
captures  to  the  slower  vessels  of  the  enemy, 
and  every  ship  was  taken. 

Antalcidas,  farther,  when  the  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  came  up  to  him,  and  all  the 
ships  of  which  Teribazus  was  master  had  also 
joined  him  Irom  Ionia ; — the  latter  were  man- 
ned out  of  the  dominions  of  Ariobarzanes ;  for 
Teribazus,  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  had  long 
been  connected  with  Ariobarzanes,  and  Pbar- 
nabazus  was  now  by  invitation  gone  up  to  the 
royal  court,  where  he  married  the  king*s  daugh- 
ter;— Antalcidas,  I  say,  by  the  junction  of 
these  ships,  which  were  more  than  eighty  in 
number,  rode  master  of  the  sea ;  insomuch  that 
he  stopped  the  navigation  of  all  vessels  from 
Ponttts  to  Athens,  and  carried  them  off  to  the 
confederates  of  the  Lacedsmonians. 

The  Athenians  now,  who  saw  the  enemy's 
ships  so  numerous,  were  highly  alarmed,  lest 
they  should  be  warred  down  as  they  were  be- 
fore, not?  that  the  king  was  become  a  confede- 
rate with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  they  were 
blocked  up  at  home  by  the  phinderers  from 
JSgina.  For  these  reasons  they  were  sincere- 
ly desirous  of  a  peace. 

On  the  other  side  the  Lacedsmonians,  who 
kept  a  brigade  in  garrison  at  Lecheum,  and 
another  brigade  at  Orchomenus ;  who  besides 
were  keeping  a  constant  g^ard  over  the  cities 
firmly  attached  to  them  lest  they  should  be 
taken,  and  even  such  as  they  were  diffident  of 
lest  they  should  revolt ;  who  farther  were  ha- 
rassed and  harassing  with  successive  hostilities 
about  Corinth,  were  sadly  tired  of  the  war. 

The  Argives,  farther,  who  found  that  an 
expedition  was  proclaimed  against  them,  and 
were  sensible  that  their  insisting  on  the  com- 
putation of  the  months  would  avail  them  no- 
thing, began  also  heartily  to  wish  for  a  peace. 

Hence  it  was,  that  when  Toribazas  issued 


out  the  notification,  that  all  states,  who  were 
desirous  of  a  peace  on  the  terms  which  tha 
king  prescribes,  should  assemble  together,  thej 
were  all  soon  assembled.  And  now  in  the 
presence  of  them  all,  Teribazus,  having  finst 
showed  the  king's  signet,  read  aloud  to  them 
the  contents  of  his  mandate,  as  followeth : 

**  Artaxerxes  the  king  thinks  it  just,  that  the 
cities  in  Asia  and  the  two  isles  of  Clazomena 
and  Cyprus  should  be  his  own ;  but,  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  cities,  both  small  and 
great,  should  be  left  free  and  independent,  ex- 
cept Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Sdros ;  these,  as  for- 
merly, to  continue  in  subjection  to  the  A  Feni- 
ans. And  whatever  people  refuseth  this  peace, 
I  myself,  with  such  as  receive  it,  shall  make 
war  against  that  people,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money." 

The  ambassadora  from  the  severe!  states  ha^ 
ing  heard  this  mandate,  sent  their  report  of  it 
to  their  constituents.  All  the  rest  swore  abso- 
lutely to  the  observance  of  it,  but  the  Thebans 
insisted  upon  taking  the  oath  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Boeotians.  Agesilaus  positively  refbsed  to 
admit  their  oath,  unless  they  swore  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  king's  mandate,  that  «eveiy 
city  small  and  great  shall  be  left  free  and  inde- 
pendent." The  Theban  ambasaadon  urged  in 
return,  they  were  not  empowered  to  do  it.  <«  Oo 
then,"  said  Agesilaus,  «  and  consult  your  prin- 
cipals. But  tell  them  at  the  same  time  from 
me,  that  if  tiiey  do  not  comply  they  shall  be 
excluded  the  peace."  Accordingly  the  ambas- 
sadora departed. 

Agesilaus,  because  of  bis  long  inveteracy 
sgainst  the  Thebans,  lost  no  time,  but  widi 
the  approbation  of  the  ephori  sacrificed  imme- 
diately. And  so  soon  as  the  victims  had  a  fa- 
vourable appearance,  he  passed  the  frontien  to 
Tegea.  He  sent  his  honemen  to. summon  in 
the  neighbouring  troops ,  he  sent  commanders 
round  to  the  several  states.  But  before  he 
could  march  from  Tegea  the  Thebans  were 
with  him,  professing  that  they  would  leave  the 
cities  firee  and  independent.  And  thus  the 
Lacedsmonians  returned  home,  and  the  The- 
bans were  obliged  to  accept  the  peace  and  to 
leave  the  cities  of  Bmotia  in  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

On  another  side  the  Corinthians  wonid  not 
dismiss  the  garrison  of  Argives.  But  Agesi- 
laus sent  a  notification  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  that  if  they  did  not  send  away  the  Argiven," 
and  to  the  Argives  •<  that  if  they  did  nut  ova* 
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cuftte  Corinth,  he  would  make  war  upon 
them."  This  menace  affrighted  them  hoth, 
and  the  Argives  accordingly  marched  out,  and 
Corinth  became  again  the  city  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans. The  authors  of  the  massacre,  indeed,  and 
their  accomplices,  of  their  own  accord  with- 
drew from  the  city ;  but  the  other  citizens 
readily  gave  a  re-establishment  to  the  former 
exiles. 

When  these  points  were  settled,  and  the 
states  had  sworn  to  the  peace  which  the  king 
prescribed,  all  the  land  armies  were  disbanded, 
and  all  the  naral  forces  were  disbanded  too. 
And  thus  at  length  the  first  peace  was  ratified 
in  form  between  the  Lacedsmonians,  Atheni- 
ans, and  confederates  after  the  war  between 
them  subsequent  to  the  demolition  of  the  walls 
of  Athens.  But  though  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  the  scale  had  generally  turn- 
ed in  favour  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  yet  they 
made  a  greater  figure  than  ever  through  this 
peace,  which  took  its  name  from  Antalcidas. 
For  now,  assuming  the  execution  of  the  peace 
prescribed  by  the  king,  and  insisting  that  the 
cities  should  be  free,  they  recovered  the  alli- 
ance of  Corinth ;  they  set  the  cities  of  Boeotia 
at  liberty  from  the  Thebans,  a  point  which 
they  had  long  desired ;  they  had  put  an  end  to 
that  appropriation  which  the  Argives  had  made 
of  Corinth,  by  declaring  war  against  them  un- 
less they  evacuated  that  city.  AU  these  points 
being  accomplished  to  their  wish,  they  now 
came  to  a  determination  to  chastise  such  of 
their  confederates  as  had  been  untractable  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  manifested  any  good-will  to 
their  enemies ;  and  to  order  them  so  now,  that 
they  should  not  dare  to  be  refractory  in  time 
to  come. 

11.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  they  sent  to 
the  Mantineans,  commanding  them  <<  to  demo- 
lish their  walls ;"  affirming  that  «<  nothing  less 
could  convince  them  they  would  not  take  side 
with  their  enemies.*'  They  added,  that  *<  they 
well  knew  how  they  had  supplied  the  Argives 
with  com  during  the  late  war ;  and  sometimes, 
on  pretext  of  truces,  had  refused  to  march  with 
them  against  the  enemy ;  and,  even  when  they 
did  march,  were  intent  on  doing  them  more 
hurt  than  good."  They  told  them  farther, 
« they  were  well  convinced,  how  much  they 
envied  them  upon  every  incident  of  success, 
and  how  heartily  they  rejoiced  if  any  calamity 
befell  them."  A  declaration  was  also  made, 
that « the  tmce  with  the  Mantineans  for  thirty 


years,  agreed  upon  after  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nea,  expired  this  present  year.*'  But  as  the 
Mantineans  refused  to  demolish  their  walls, 
the  Lacedsmonians  proclaim  an  expedition 
against  them. 

Agesilaus  on  this  occasion  petitioned  the 
state  to  excuse  his  commanding  the  army ;  al- 
leging that  «the  Mantinean  community  had 
done  many  good  services  to  his  father  in  the 
war  against  Messene.*'  Agesipolis  therefoze 
led  out  the  army,  notwithstanding  that  his  fa- 
ther Pausanias  too  had  always  been  in  high 
friendship  with  the  most  popular  men  of  Man- 
tinea.  So  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  countiy, 
in  the  first  place  he  laid  it  waste.  Bat  as  even 
yet  they  refused  to  demolish  their  walls,  he 
dug  a  trench  in  circle  quite  round  the  city,  one 
moiety  of  the  army  sitting  down  before  the 
city  with  the  arms  of  those  who  were  digging, 
whilst  the  other  moiety  carried  on  the  work. 
When  the  trench  was  finished,  he  also  erected 
without  molestation  a  circular  wall  quite  round 
the  city.  But  finding  there  was  abundance  of 
corn  within  the  place,  as  the  last  year  had  been 
a  season  of  great  plenty ;  and  thinking  it  would 
be  judged  a  hardship  to  harass  both  the  Lace- 
dsmonians and  the  confederate  troops  with  a 
tedious  siege,  he  dammed  up  the  river,  and  a 
very  large  one  it  is,  that  runs  through  the  city. 
The  channel  being  thus  dammed  up,  the  water 
swelled  above  the  foundation  of  the  houses 
and  the  city  walls.  The  lower  brick-work  was 
soon  rotted  by  the  wet,  and  shrunk  under  the 
upper  buildings,  by  which  means  the  city 
walls  cracked,  and  afterwards  were  ready  to 
tumble.  For  some  time  they  under-propped 
them  with  timber,  and  made  use  of  all  their 
art  to  keep  them  from  falling.  But  when  they 
found  they  must  be  overpowered  by  the  water, 
and  were  afraid  lest  a  breach  being  made  by 
the  tumbling  of  any  part  of  the  wall,  they 
should  be  taken  swonl  in  hand,  they  at  length 
offered  to  demolish  their  walls.  The  Laceds- 
monians refused  to  accept  this  condition  now, 
unless  they  would  also  settle  in  villages.  The 
Mantineans,  judging  there  was  no  avoiding  it, 
agreed  to  comply.  But  to  such  of  them,  as 
from  their  long  connection  with  the  Argives 
and  their  great  influence  over  the  people,  fear- 
ed they  should  be  put  to  death,  Agesipolis,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  his  father,  granted  their 
lives  (and  they  were  sixty  in  number,)  in  case 
they  withdrew  themselves  from  Mantinea.  On 
both  sides  of  the  road,  beginning  from  the  ver? 
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\  gates  of  Mantinea,  the  Lacedemoniana  ranged 
themselves  with  their  spears  in  their  hands,  to 
take  a  view  of  such  as  were  withdrawing ;  and 
though  they  hated  them,  yet  refrained  themr 
selves  from  any  abuse  much  easier  than  did  the 
oligarchical  party  at  Mantinea.  But  be  this 
only  mentioned  as  a  single  proof  of  their  habi- 
tual obedience  to  their  commanders. 

AfUr  this  the  walls  were  demolished,  and 
the  Mantinean  country  was  now  settled  in  four 
vilhiges,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
formerly  inhabited.  At  first,  it  is  true,  the 
Mantineans  were  highly  dissatisfied,  when 
thus  obliged  to  pull  down  the  houses  they  had 
built  for  their  own  convenience, ,  and  to  erect 
new  ones.  But  when  the  wealthier  of  them 
were  settled  on  their  estates  which  lay  round 
the  villages,  when  they  were  ruled  by  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  rid  of  their  turbulent  demagogues, 
they  grew  delighted  with  the  change.  And  the 
Lacedemonians  sent  them,  not  indeed  one 
person  to  command  the  troops  of  the  four,  but 
a  separate  commander  to  every  village.  They 
afterwards  marched  upon  summons  from  the 
villages  with  mora  cheerfulness  than  they  had 
ever  done  when  under  a  democratical  govern- 
ment And  in  this  manner  were  things  brought 
about  in  regard  to  Mantinea ;  mankind  having 
learned  one  piece  of  wisdom  by  it,  never  to  let 
a  river  run  through  their  walla. 

The  exiles  from  Phlius,  perceiving  the  La- 
cedemonians were  now  examining  into  the  be- 
haviour of  their  several  confederates  during  the 
war,  thought  it  the  proper  season  to  apply  for 
themselves.  They  went  to  Lacedsmon,  and 
represented  there,  that  so  long  as  they  were  in 
Phlius,  the  citizens  received  the  Lacedemonians 
within  their  walls,  and  marched  in  their  com- 
pany wherever  they  led  them.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  people  of  Phlius  ejected  them,  than 
they  absolutely  denied  to  march  at  the  sum- 
mons, and  reAised  to  the  Lacedemons  alone, 
of  all  men  living,  admittance  into  their  city. 
When  the  ephori  had  heard  this  representation, 
they  judged  it  deserving  of  their  attention. 
They  sent  therefore  to  the  state  of  Phlius, 
remonstrating  that  *(the  exiles  were  friends  to 
the  Lacedemonian  community,  and  for  no  of- 
fence at  all  had  been  exiled  their  country.'* 
They  insisted  upon  it  therefore  «  as  a  point  of 
justice,  that  without  compulsion  and  by  mere 
voluntary  act  they  should  grant  the  restoration 
of  these  exiles."  The  Phliasians  having  heard 
all  this,  conceived  a  suspicion,  that  some  of 


their  own  cttixens  might  open  the  gatea,  shoold 
the  Lacedemonians  march  against  them.  For 
many  relations  of  these  exiles  were  now  in  the 
city,  who,  besides  their  natural  good-will  to 
ward  them,  were  desirous  (as  is  generally  the 
case  in  most  communities)  to  work  some 
change  in  the  society,  and  were  very  eager  for 
the  recall  of  the  exiles.  Moved  therefore  by 
such  apprehensions,  they  passed  a  decree  for 
the  re-admission  of  the  exilee— '*  all  their  real 
estates  to  be  immediately  restored,  and  the 
value  of  such  as  had  been  sold  to  be  returned 
to  the  purchasers  out  of  the  public  treasure : 
and,  in  case  any  dispute  arose,  the  point  to  be 
determined  by  due  course  of  law."  These 
resolutions  were  carried  at  this  time  in  favour 
of  the  exiles  from  Phlius. 

Ambassadors  were  now  arrived  at  Laceds- 
mon from  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  which  are 
the  largest  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  erf*  Olyn- 
thus.  The  ephori,  having  been  informed  of 
the  reason  of  their  coming,  introduced  them 
into  a  grand  assembly  of  themselves  and  the 
copfederates,  where  Cligenes  the  Acanthian 
spoke  as  foUoweth : 

«  Lacedemonians  and  ye  their  confederates, 
an  event  of  vast  importance  hath  lately  taken 
place  in  Greece,  of  which  we  suppoee  you  are 
quite  unapprized.  There  can,  however,  be 
very  few  amongst  you,  who  know  not  that 
Olynthus  is  the  greatest  city  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace.  These  Olynthians  therefore  have  pre- 
vailed with  some  other  cities  to  unite  with  them 
in  point  of  laws  and  political  administration : 
and  then  they  took  into  their  union  some  larger 
cities.  After  this  they  endeavoured  to  free  the 
cities  of  Macedonia  from  their  subjection  to 
Amyntas  king  of  the  Macedonians.  Having 
succeeded  with  the  nearest  of  these  cities,  they 
proceeded  with  rapidity  to  do  the  same  by  the 
more  distant  and  the  larger.  And  when  we 
came  away,  they  were  masters  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  and  even  of  Pella  the  capital  of 
Macedonia.  We  have  moreover  intelligence, 
that  Amyntas  hath  been  forced  successively  to 
quit  his  cities,  and  is  only  not  driven  out  from 
the  whole  of  Macedonia. 

<*  To  us  Acanthians  also  and  to  the  Apol- 
lonians  these  Olynthians  have  likewise  notified 
their  pleasure,  that  unless  we  engage  to  act 
in  confederacy  with  them,  they  will  make  war 
upon  us.  But  for  our  parts,  Lacedemonians, 
we  desire  still  to  live  under  our  own  estab- 
lished laws,  and  to  persevere  as  free  aa  we 
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have  hitherto  heen.  And  yet,  unlew  somebody 
conde^nds  to  ewiot  lu,  we  must  of  neceisity 
eabmirto  their  will  and  pleaaare.  They  are 
poflBessed  at  this  Teiy  time  of  a  body  of  heavy- 
armed  not  less  than  eight  hundred,  and  of  a 
body  of  targeteers  in  a  much  larger  number ; 
and  their  cavalry,  if  we  ehonld  be  obliged  to 
join  them,  will  amount  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. 

«  We,  farther,  left  behind  us  at  Olynthns 
ambassadors  from  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians : 
and  we  hear  that  the  Olynthians  are  come  to  a 
resolution  to  send  back  with  them  ambassadors 
to  these  several  states,  to  perfect  an  alliance  of- 
fensive and  defensive.  If  therefore  so  great 
an  accession  be  made  to  the  present  strength 
of  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans,  conaider, 
Lacedsmonians,  whether  you  will  find  them 
for  the  ftiture  so  tractable  as  they  ought  to  be. 

•<  Since,  farther,  they  are  already  masters  of 
Potidsa  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  you  must 
take  it  for  granted,  that  aU  the  cities  within 
that  isthmus  must  of  course  submit  to  the 
Olynthians.  But  one  particular  and  unques- 
tionable proof  may  be  given  you,  that  these 
cities  already  are  most  grievously  alarmed :  for 
though  they  bear  an  irreconcileable  hatred  to 
the  Olynthians,  yet  they  durst  not  send  ambas- 
sadors along  with  us  to  join  in  representing 
these  things  to  you. 

«  Consider  again  of  how  much  inconsistence 
you  must  be  guilty,  if  you,  whose  chief  study  it 
is  to  prevent  the  union  of  Bceotia,  should  slight 
the  conjunction  of  so  great  a  power :  a  power 
that  will  show  itself  considerable  indeed  not 
only  at  land,  but  even  at  sea :  for  what  can 
hinder  the  men  from  becoming  so,  who  have 
timber  of  their  own  growth  for  the  building  of 
ships,  who  receive  tribute  from  abundance  of 
sea-ports  and  from  abundance  of  trading  towns, 
and  who,  from  the  fertility  of  their  country, 
abound  in  people  1  And  more  than  this,  the 
Thracians  who  have  no  king  are  their  nearest 
neighbours,  and  have  already  begtm  to  pay 
great  court  to  these  Olynthians:  and  should 
they  submit  to  receive  their  law,  the  latter  will 
acquire  a  vast  accession  of  power  by  it.  And 
by  necessary  consequence  it  must  follow,  that 
they  then  will  seize  for  their  own  the  gold 
mines  in  the  mountains  of  Pangeus. 

«  We  tell  you  nothing  here  but  what  hath 

been  talked  of  a  thousand  times  by  the  people 

of  Olynthns.     And  what  need  is  there  to  add 

how  highly  they  are  elevated  upon  it  1     The 
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author  of  our  nature  hath  perhaps  so  framed 
mankind,  that  their  ambition  must  keep  increas- 
ing with  their  power. 

«  We  are  only,  Lacedsmonians  and  confede- 
rates, to  make  you  a  just  report  of  the  present 
state  of  aflairs.  It  bdioveth  you  to  consider 
whether  or  no  they  deserve  your  attention.  -We 
are  bound,  however,  to  assure  you  of  one  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  power  of  the  Olynthians,  be 
it,  actually  as  great  as  we  have  represented,  is 
not  yet  too  mighty  for  resistance  :  for  even  the 
cities,  which,  against  their  inclinations,  are 
at  present  with  them,  will  revolt  the  very  mo- 
ment an  army  taketh  the  field  against  them. 
But  if  they  enter  into  closer  connections  with 
them  by  intermarriages  and  reciprocal  acqui- 
sitions, which  are  at  present  the  points  in  agita- 
tion ;  and  then  grow  convinced  that  it  is  most 
for  their  interest  to  adhere  to  the  strongest  party 
(as  for  instance  the  Arcadians,  when  they 
march  with  you,  preserve  what  is  their  own,  and 
plunder  every  body  else,)  then  perhaps  it  may 
be  impossible  to  reduce  within  due  bounds  this 
growing  power.'* 

These  things  being  said,  the  Lacedamonians 
referred  the  consideration  of  them  to  the  con- 
federates,  and  ordered  them  to  consult  and  re- 
port what  they  thought  most  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  whole  con- 
federacy. And  now  a  majority  of  them  voted 
for  the  march  of  an  army,  those  especially 
who  had  a  mind  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  Lacedemonians.  It  was  at  length  decreed 
«  to  demand  their  quotas  from  the  several  states 
to  form  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men.**  Glauses 
were  inserted  in  the  decree,  that,  <<  instead  of 
men,  any  state  might  be  at  liberty  to  advance  a 
sum  of  money,  three  obolcs '  of  ^gina  instead  of 
a  man  ;  and  if  any  furnished  horse,  the  expense 
of  every  horseman  should  be  deemed  equivalent 
to  the  pay  of  four  of  the  heavy-armed.  But 
if  any  refused  to  concur  in  the  service,  the 
Lacedsmonians  are  empowered  to  lay  a  fine  of 
a  stater'  a-day  upon  them  for  every  man." 
After  these  points  were  decreed,  the  Acan- 
thians  rose  up  again  and  declared,  that  <<  these 
indeed  were  very  fine  decrees,  but  could  not 
soon  be  carried  into  execution."  They  said, 
therefore, «  it  would  be  highly  expedient,  whilst 
this  force  was  assembling,  to  send  away  imme- 
diately some  proper  person  to  command,  at 
the  head  of  what  troops  could  march  at  once 
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from  Lacedmnon  and  any  of  the  other  states. 
For  if  this  were  done,  the  cities  not  yet 
gone  over  would  stand  their  ground,  and 
those  already  under  compulsion  would  readi- 
ly revolt"  This  proposal  being  also  ap- 
proved, the  Lacedaemonians  send  away  Euda- 
midas,  and  with  him  the  Spartans  newly  en- 
franchised, the  troops  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
the  Scirite,  about  two  thousand  in  all.  Euda- 
midas,  however,  at  his  departure  begged  of  the 
ephori,  that  Phosbidas  his  brother  might  as- 
semble the  rest  of  the  army  destined  for  this 
service,  and  bring  them  up  after  him.  As  to 
himself,  so  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Thrace,  he 
sent  garrisons  round  to  such  of  the  cities  as 
petitioned  for  them,  and  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render recovered  Potidsa,  which  had  been  for 
a  time  confederate  with  the  Olynthians.  He 
afterwards  marched  from  Potidsa  to  commence 
hostilities,  which  he  conducted  in  .the  manner 
suitable  to  a  commander  who  had  the  inferior 
force. 

So  soon  as  the  troops  destined  to  ibUow 
Eudamidas  were  assembled  in  a  body,  Ph<B- 
bidas  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  began  the 
march.  On  their  arrival  at  Thebes,  they  en- 
camped without  the  city  near  the  Gymnasium. 
The  Thebans  were  now  in  sedition,  and  Is- 
manias  and  Leontiades  were  generals  of  the 
state.  These  two  were  enemies  to  one  another, 
and  each  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  £eiction. 
Ismeniss,  who  hated  the  Lacedsmonians,  never 
once  came  near  Phoebidas.  But  Leontiades 
abundantly  caressed  him:  and,  when  he  had 
got  his  heart,  addressed  him  thus  : 

«  Ton  have  it,  Phcebidas,  this  very  day  in 
your  power  to  do  the  highest  service  to  your 
country.  If  you  will  only  follow  me  with  your 
heavy-armed,  I  will  introduce  you  into  the  cita- 
del of  Thebes:  and  the  citadel  once  secured, 
assure  yourself  that  Thebes  will  be  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  Lacedsmonians  and  of  us 
your  friends.  A  proclamation  is  already  gone 
out,  you  know  it  well,  that  no  Theban  shall 
march  with  you  against  the  Olynthians.  But 
do  you  only  execute  what  I  advise,  and  we  will 
immediately  send  away  with  you  a  numerous 
body  of  heavy-armed  and  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry  too.  And  thus  with  a  formidable  army 
you  will  march  up  to  reinforce  your  brother ; 
and  before  he  can  reduce  Olynthus,  you  yourself 
shall  have  reduced  Thebes,  a  city  of  far  more 
importance  than  Olynthus." 

Phoebidas,  having  listened  to  him,  was  quite 


in  a  rapture.  He  was  fonder  of  distingoishlDg 
himself  by  some  grand  exploit  than  of  life  it- 
self. But  then  he  was  not  a  man  tha't  could 
reason  far,  nor  remarkable  for  any  depth  of 
thought.  He  soon  assented  to  the  proposal, 
and  Leontiades  bade  him  have  his  troops  in 
motion,  as  if  he  had  decamped  and  was  for 
continuing  his  march.  *<  I  will  be  with  you 
again,"  said  Leontiades,  « at  the  proper  time, 
and  will  conduct  you  myself."  Whilst  there- 
fore the  senate  was  sitting  in  consultation  in 
the  portico  of  the  forum,  because  the  women 
were  celebrating  in  the  Gadmea  the  rites  of 
Ceres,  and  scarce  a  creature  could  be  seen  in 
the  streets  ;  since  it  was  about  noon  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  Leontiades  retumeth  on  horse- 
back, makes  Phcebidas  file  off  secretly,  and 
introduceth  him  into  the  citadel.  Having  thus 
put  Phoebidas  and  his  party  in  possession  of 
the  place,  given  him  the  key  of  the  gates,  and 
enjoined  him  to  give  no  person  admittance 
without  a  pass  from  him,  he  went  his  way  di- 
rectly to  the  senate.     He  entered  it  and  said — 

<<The  Lacedemonians,  gentlemen,  are  in 
possession  of  the  citadel,  but  let  not  that  alarm 
you.  They  profess  themselves  enemies  to  no 
man  who  is  not  fond  of  war.  But  as  general 
of  the  state,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  lodged 
in  me  by  the  laws  to  apprehend  all  traitcni,  I 
now  apprehend  this  Ismenias,  as  a  public  ene- 
my. And  you,  who  are  officers  in  the  army, 
and  all  of  you  whose  duty  it  is,  I  order  to  se- 
cure him  and  convey  him  you  iinow  whither." 

The  conspirators  were  ready  at  hand,  and 
obeyed  it,  and  took  Ismenias  into  their  cuf 
tody.  But  such  as  knew  nothing  of  the  plot, 
and  were  of  the  opposite  party  to  Leontiades, 
fled  some  of  them  immediately  out  of  the  city, 
being  afraid  for  their  lives ;  whilst  others  with- 
drew at  first  to  their  own  homes ;  but  hearing 
afterwards  that  Ismenias  was  made  prisoner  in 
the  Cadmea,  all  those  who  were  of  the  same 
party  with  Androclides  and  Ismenias,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  persons,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Athens. 

When  these  things  were  done,  they  chose 
another  general  in  the  room  of  Ismenias.  But 
Leontiades  set  out  immediately  for  Lacediemon. 
He  found  there  the  ephori  and  every  citizen 
of  Sparta  in  high  indignation  against  Phcebidas 
for  having  presumed  to  act  in  this  manner  with- 
out consulting  the  state.  Agesilaus,  it  is  true, 
represented  that  <*  if  he  had  acted  to  the  public 
detriment,  he  ought  to  be  punished ;  but  if  he 
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bad  BcrveJ  the  pablic,  it  was  an  old  establiahed 
law,  that  his  owa  good  iDtentiooa  sufficiently 
authorised  him.  We  should  therefore  tconsi- 
der  first,"  said  he,  **  whether  what  hath  been 
done  hath  been  serriceable  to  the  state  or  not." 
Leontiadcs,  however,  being  introduced,  on  his 
arrival,  to  the  council  of  state,  spoke  thus : 

<*  Your  ownselves,  Lacedsmoniana,  have  for 
ever  been  declaring  that  the  Thebans  were 
your  constant  enemies,  even  before  the  last 
transactions.  You  have  for  ever  seen  them 
exerting  their  friendship  towards  your  foes, 
and  exerting  their  enmity  against  your  friends. 
Did  they  not  refuse  to  march  with  you  against 
the  Athenian  people,  your  implacable  enemy, 
when  they  had  seized  the  Pineus  1  and  did  they 
not  make  war  against  the  Phocians,  merely 
because  the  latter  were  benevolently  inclined 
to'you  ?  Nay,  no  sooner  had  they  learned  that 
you  were  going  to  make  war  upon  the  Olyn- 
thians,  than  they  struck  up  a  confederacy  with 
them.  Time  was,  you  were  attentive  to  all 
their  motions,  and  alarmed  at  hearing  they 
were  extending  their  power  in  Boeotia.  But 
all  alarms  are  now  at  an  end  ;  you  no  longer 
have  any  reason  to  fear  the  Thebans.  Hence- 
forth a  small  scytale  will  suffice  to  keep  every 
thing  there  in  all  regular  and  needful  obedience 
to  yourselves,  provided  you  show  the  same 
zeal  for  us  as  we  have  manifested  for  you." 

After  hearing  him,  the  Lacedsmonians  de- 
creed "  to  keep  fast  possession  of  the  citadel,  now 
that  it  was  seized,  and  to  proceed  to  the  trial 
of  Ismenias."  Their  next  step  was,  to  send 
judges  to  try  him,  three  from  Lacedsmon,  and 
one  from  every  state,  as  well  small  as  great,  in 
the  Lacedsmonian  league.  When  these  judges 
were  assembled,  and  had  taken  their  scats  in 
court,  an  accusation  was  preferred  against  Is- 
menias,  that  *<  he  was  in  the  interest  of  Bar- 
barians, and  had  entered  into  the  hospitable 
ties  with  the  Persian  with  no  good  design  in 
regsrd  to  Greece  ;  that  he  had  received  a  share 
of  the  money  from  the  king ;  and  that  he  and 
Androclides  were  principal  authora  of  all  the 
confusion  in  Greece."  He  made  his  defence 
against  every  part  of  the  accusation,  but  could 
not  convince  his  judges,  that  he  had  not  been 
a  very  intriguing  and  mischievous  man.  He 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  die,  and  suffered 
death.  The  faction  of  Leontiades  continued 
now  to  be  masters  of  Thebes,  and  outstripped 
command  in  the  officiousness  of  their  zeal  to 
serve  the  Lacedemonians. 


AAer  these  things  were  brought  about,  the 
Lacedsmonisns,  with  much  more  alacrity  than 
ever,  sent  away  the  army  against  Olynthus. 
They  give  the  command  of  this  army  to  Te- 
leutias,  and  all  the  states  furnished  their  quotas 
towards  ten  thousand  men  to  march  away  with 
him,  and  scytales  were  circulated  to  the  con- 
federate cities,  ordering  them  to  obey  Teleu- 
tias  according  to  the  decree  of  the  confederates. 
Each,  separate  people  in  the  league  with  cheer- 
fulness accompanied  Teleutias.  They  were 
sure  Teleutias  would  never  be  ungrateful  to 
those  who  did  him  any  service.  And  the 
Theban  state,  as  he  was  the  brother  of  Agesi- 
laus,  sent  away  with  him  heavy-armed  and 
horsemen.  Though  in  a  hurry  to  reach  his 
post,  yet  he  marched  but  slowly,  always  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  any  friends  in  his  march  and  to 
enlarge  his  numbers  as  much  as  possible.  He 
sent  messengers  before  him  to  Amyntas,  and 
desired  him  to  hire  a  body  of  mercenaries,  and 
to  lay  out  his  money  among  the  neighbouring 
kings  to  purehase  their  aid,  if  he  really  had  a 
mind  to  recover  his  dominions.  He  sent  also 
to  Derdas,  king  of  Elyma,  admonishing  him 
that  the  Olynthians  had  demolished  the  greater 
power  of  Macedonia,  and  will  not  refrain  from 
doing  the  same  by  a  lesser  power,  unless  a  stop 
be  put  to  their  insolence.  Acting  in  this  man- 
ner, he  arrived  at  length  with  a  very  numerous 
army  on  the  lands  of  the  confederacy.  And 
when  he  had  made  his  entry  into  Potidea,  he 
there  marehalled  his  troops,  and  then  took  the 
field.  But,  during  his  approach  to  Olynthus, 
he  set  nothing  on  fire,  he  committed  no  ravage ; 
judging,  that  if  he  did  such  things,  he  shouM 
embarrass  both  his  own  approach  and  retreat 
When  he  should  be  marching  back,  be  judged 
it  would  be  the  proper  time  to  cut  down  the 
trees  and  block  up  the  roads  against  the  enemy 
that  might  foUow  his  rear.  When  he  was 
advanced  within  '  ten  stadia  of  Olynthus,  he 
made  the  army  halt.  He  was  himself  on  the 
left;  and  thus  it  happened  that  he  appeared 
before  the  gates  through  which  the  enemy 
sallied.  The  rest  of  the  confederate  troops 
were  drawn  up  on  the  right  He  also  posted 
on  tb«  right  the  Lacedemonian  and  I'heban 
horse,  and  what  Macedonian  cavalry  was  at 
hand.  He  kept  Derdas  and  his  four  hundred 
horse  on  his  own  flank,  because  he  admired 
this  body  of  horse,  and  had  a  mind  to  compli 
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ment  Derdai  for  joining  him  with  so  much 
alacrity.  When  the  enemy  was  .come  out  of 
Olynthusy  and  had  formed  into  order  of  battle 
under  the  wall,  their  caralry  closed  firm  to- 
gether, and  rode  down  on  the  Lacedemonian 
and  Boeotian  horse.  They  dismounted  Poly- 
charmus,  the  Lacedemonian  officer,  gave  him 
several  wounds  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
slew  others ;  and  at  length  compel  the  horse 
in  the  right  wing  to  fly.  The  horse  being  thus 
first  in  flight,  the  foot  also«  drawn  up  nearest 
to  them,  began  to  give  way.  The  whole  army 
was  now  in  great  danger  of  defeat,  had  not 
Derdas,  with  his  own  cavalry,  rode  up  directly 
to  the  gates  of  Olynthus ;  and  Teleutias  with 
the  left  wing  marched  after  him  in  excellent 
order.  The  Olynthian  horse  had  no  sooner 
perceived  these  motions,  than  they  were  afraid 
of  being  shut  out  of  the  town.  They  wheeled 
about,  therefore,  with  all  speed,  and  came  on  a 
gallop  towards  the  gates.  And  now  Derdas 
slew  a  vast  number  of  these  horsemen  as  they 
were  galloping  by  him.  The  infantry  of  the 
Olynthians  retired  into  the  city  ;  and  very  few 
of  them  were  killed,  since  they  were  so  near 
the  walls.  But  after  a  trophy  was  erected,  and 
the  victory  remained  with  Teleutias,  he  re- 
treated and  cut  down  the  trees. 

in.  When  the  campaign  was  over  for  the 
summer,  he  dismissed  the  troops  of  Macedonia 
and  those  of  Derdas.  The  Olynthians,  how- 
ever, were  making  frequent  excursions  against 
the  cities  confederate  with  the  Lacedsmonians, 
canying  off  much  plunder  and  slaughtering  the 
people.  And  very  early  in  the  succeeding  spring, 
^  Olynthian  horse,  to  the  number  of  ax.  hun- 
dred, had  made  an  excursion  against  Apollonia 
about  nooQ,  and  were  dispersed  plundering  about 
the  country.  That  very  morning  Derdas,  with  his 
own  horse,  had  marched  into  Apollonia,  where 
he  stopped  to  refresh  himself  and  his  men. 
When  he  beheld  the  enemy's  incursion,  he 
made  no  bustle  at  all  His  horses  were  ready ; 
the  riders  were  armed  and  mounted :  and  so 
soon  as  the  Olynthians,  in  a  contemptuous 
maimer,  entered  the  suburb,  and  rode  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  town,  he  then  sallied  out  in 
excellent  order.  The  Olynthians  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  they  fled.  And  Derdas,  when 
once  at  their  backs,  continued  the  pursuit  and 
slaughter  of  them  for  '  ninety  stadia,  till  he 
had  chased  them  to  the  very  walls  of  Oljmthus. 


i  About  nine  mUes. 


Derdas  was  said  this  day  to  have  slain  eighty 
of  their  horsemen.  From  this  time  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  keep  more  within  their  walls, 
and  employ  themselves  entirely  in  coltiTnting 
the  small  tract  of  conntiy  that  was  yet  in  their 
power. 

8ome  time  after,  when  Teleutias  was  aigain 
in  the  field  against  the  Olynthians,  in  order  to 
demolish  any  tree  yet  standing,  and  to  complete 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  the  Olynthian  horse, 
who  had  sallied  out  and  came  marching  quietly 
forwards,  paased  the  river  that  runs  neer  the 
city,  and  then  again  kept  quietly  advancing  to-, 
wards  the  enemy's  army.  When  Teleutias 
saw  them,  he  was  vexed  at  their  aasuranoe,  and 
ordered  Tlemonides,  who  commanded  the  tar- 
geteers,  to  march  full  speed  against  them.  But 
the  Olynthians,  whei)  they  saw  the  taigeteen 
running  forwards,  wheeled  about,  retreated 
quietly,  and  repassed  the  river.  The  targeteen 
kept  following  in  a  very  courageous  manner, 
and,  like  men  who  were  driving  fugitives  be- 
fore fhem,  passed  the  river  too  in  pursuit 
But  here  the  Olynthian  horse,  who  judged 
they  had  now  got  them  (ast,  dee  about  and 
attack  them,  and  slew  Tlemonides  himself 
and  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  men.  Teleu- 
tias no  sooner  saw  this,  than,  quite  mad  with 
anger,  he  caught  up  his  arms,  and  led  the 
heavy-armed  towards  them,  ordering  the  tar- 
geteers  and  horsemen  to  continue  the  pursuit 
and  lose  no  ground.  By  this  means  many  of 
the  army,  having  unadvisedly  continued  the 
pursuit  too  near  the  walls,  found  a  great  diffi- 
culty In  retreating  again.  They  were  galled 
with  darts  from  the  turrets ;  they  were  obliged 
to  move  off  in  the  most  disorderiy  manner, 
guarding  themselves  from  the  darts  that  came 
pouring  upon  them.  And  now  the  Olynthians 
ride  down  upon  their  horse,  and  their  targe- 
teers  made  what  haste  they  could  to  asdst 
them.  At  length  the  heavy-armed  sallied  out, 
and  charge  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  all  in  confusion.  And  here  Teleutias  is 
killed  fighting.  He  was  no  sooner  dead,  than 
all  about  him  gave  way.  No  man  any  longer 
stood  his  ground.  The  whole  army  fled: 
some  towards  Spartolos ;  some  towards  Acan- 
thus ;  some  to  Apollonia ;  but  most  of  them 
to  Potidea.  As  thus  they  were  fleeing  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  pursuit  by  as  many  different 
ways  was  continued  after  them,  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  men,  and  indeed  the  very  flower  of 
this  mighty  army,  perished.    Such  dreadful 
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calamhies  as  these  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
a  lesson  to  mankind  to  guard  against  anger, 
nay,  e^en  when  they  are  only  to  chastise  their 
own  domestics.  For  it  freqneatly  happens, 
that  when  masters  are  too  angry,  they  do  more 
hurt  to  themseWes  than  to  them  they  want  to 
punish*  But  to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  heat  of 
anger,  and  not  with  judgment,  is  the  saddest 
fault  of  which  we  can  be  guilty :  for  anger 
foreseeth  no  consequences  at  all;  whereas, 
judgment  considereth  as  much  its  own  preser* 
▼atton  as  doing  harm  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  was  brought 
to  the  Lacedamonians,  they  determined,  after 
mature  consultation,  to  march  up  a  considerable 
force,  in  order  to  damp  the  great  exultation  of 
the  enemy,  and  lest  all  hitherto  done  should 
have  been  done  in  vain.  Having  thus  deter^ 
mined,  they  send  away  Agesipolis  the  king,  to 
take  upon  him  the  command,  attended,  as  Age- 
silaus  was  in  Asia,  by  thirty  Spartans.  Many 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sparta  wait  out  with  him  volunteera,  as  did 
those  strangers  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Trophimi,  and  the  bastards  of  the  Spartans. 
Volunteers  farther  from  the  confederates  joined 
in  the  expedition,  and  the  horsemen  of  Thes- 
ealy,  who  had  a  mind  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  Agesipolis.  Amyntas  also 
and  Derdas  came  in  with  more  alacrity  than 
ever :  and  Agesipolis,  thus  executing  his  com- 
mission, was  marching  against  Olynthns. 

The  citiiens  of  Phlius,  who  had  been  highly 
commended  by  Agesipolis  for  their  handsome 
and  prompt  contribution  towards  his  expedi- 
tion, began  now  to  imagine,  that  as  Ageeipolis 
was  gone  abroad,  Agesilaus  would  not  take  the 
field  against  them,  since  it  was  not  probable 
that  both  kings  could,  at  the  same  time,  be 
absent  from  Sparta ;  and  therefore  in  a  «eiy 
haughty  manner  they  refused  justice  to  the 
exiles  lately  restored.  In  vain  did  these  exiles 
insist  that  all  disputes  should  be  determined 
before  impartial  judges,  for  they  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  the  determinations  of  their 
own  judges  at  Phlius.  And  when  the  return- 
ing exiles  demanded, « what  justice  could  be 
expected  when  the  very  persons  who  had  in- 
jured them  presided  in  the  courts  V*  they  gave 
not  the  least  attention  to  them.  The  persons 
therefore  thus  aggrieved,  go  afterwards  to  La- 
cedamon  with  accusations  against  the  dty  of 
Phlius.  Some  other  Phliasians  also  came  with 
them,  representing  that  many  of  the  citiiens 
3«» 


acknowledged  the  injustice  of^ch  behaviour. 
The  Phliasians  were  nettled  at  these  proceed- 
ings, and  laid  a  fine  upon  all  those  who  went 
to  Laoedamon  vdthout  public  authority.  The 
persons  on  whom  these  fines  were  laid  were 
afraid  to  return  home.  They  continued  at 
Sparte,  representing  that  « the  authon  of  all 
this  violence  were  the  same  persons  who  had 
driven  them  firom  their  homes,  and  excluded 
the  Lacedamonians  too.  The  vciy  same  per* 
sons,  who  had  bought  their  effects,  and  by 
violence  refused  to  restore  them,  had  now  ex- 
erted their  influence  to  have  a  fine  laid  upon 
them  for  repairing  to  Lacedamon,  that  no  one 
for  the  future  might  presume  to  go  thither  and 
report  what  was  doing  at  Phlius."  As  this 
behaviour  of  the  Phliasians  was  not  to  be 
justified,  the  ephori  proclaim  an  expedition 
against  them:  and  Agesilaus  was  not  at  all 
displeased  with  this  resolution  of  the  state, 
since  Podaoemus,  who,  with  his  family,  had 
been  the  hospitable  friend  of  his  father  Arcbi- 
damus,  was  in  the  number  of  the  exiles  who 
had  returned,  and  Procles  the  son  of  Hipponi- 
cus  had  likewise  been  his  own.  So  soon 
therefore  as  the  sao^ces  were  auspicious,  he 
dallied  not,  but  began  his  march.  Many  em- 
bassies met  him,  and  ofibrsd  him  money  to 
stop.  His  answer  was,  «  he  was  now  in  the 
command,  not  to  commit  injustice  himself^  but 
to  vindicate  the  oppressed."  The  last  embassy 
of  all  declared  "they  would  submit  to  any 
conditions,  provided  he  would  not  enter  their 
country."  He  replied,  that  **  he  could  put  no 
confidence  in  mere  speeches ;  they  had  already 
broken  their  words :  he  could  trust  to  nothing 
but  a  positive  act"  Being  now  asked  what 
act  he  meant  1  he  answered,  •<  the  very  same 
you  did  once  before,  and  received  no  damage  at 
all  from  us  by  doing  it"  This  was,  to  deliver 
up  their  citadel.  But  as  they  refused  to  com- 
ply, he  marched  into  their  territoiy,  and  throw- 
ing up  a  circumvallation,  laid  siege  to  their 
city. 

It  was  now  fireqnently  said  by  the  Laceda- 
moniana,  that  « for  the  sake  of  a  few  of  his 
fiivourites,  Agesilaus  was  going  to  ruin  a  city 
that  contained  more  than  five  thousand  men :" 
for  to  make  them  believe  that  this  was  so,  the 
Phliasians  were  ever  declaiming  it  to  them 
from  the  walls.  Agesilaus,  however,  contrived 
a  scheme  to  convince  them  it  was  false:  for 
whenever  any  of  the  Phliasians  that  were  either 
friends  or  relations  to  the  exiles,  escaped  oot 
SO 
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of  tfi0  dtf  to  thtf  etnip^  ha  ordered  tfio  Laoed»> 
moniMMi  to  invito  them  to  their  tenti,  end  to 
fiunieh  rach  of  them  »  had  •  miod  to  go 
through  the  exercises  with  them  with  elt  pro- 
per aoeommodatioDfl.  He  enjoined  them  fiu^ 
ther  to  profide  them  with  arme,  and  without  hea- 
itation  to  procnre  anch  arma  upon  credit  They 
did  all  this,  and  furnished  out  abore  a  thousand 
Phliasiana,  whose  bodies  were  in  fine  exercise, 
who  were  perfectly  well  disciplined,  and  most 
expert  in  the  use  of  arms.  At  length  the  La- 
cedsmonians  were  obliged  to  ooniess,  that  •*  it 
was  well  worth  their  while  to  gaih  such  braTe 
fellow-soldiers  as  th^se."  And  Agesilaus  was 
thus  employed. 

In  the  meantime  Agestpolis,  having  with  all 
expedition  crossed  Macedonia,  showed  himself 
in  battle-array  before  the  walls  of  Olynthus. 
And  when  nobody  sallied  out  against  him,  he 
laid  waste  all  that  territory  which  had  hitherto 
eacaped  devastation,  and  marching  towards  tfie 
cities  eonfederato  with  Olynthus,  destroyed 
their  com.  He  made  also  an  assault  upon 
Torone,  and  took  it  by  storm.  Thus  busied 
as  he  was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  he  is  attacked 
by  a  burning  fever.  And  as  he  had  lately 
visited  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Aphjrte,  he 
conceived  a  violent  longing  after  the  shady 
bowers  and.  the  cl^^  and  cooling  streams.  He 
was  therefore  conveyed  thither  yet  alive :  but 
on  the  seventh  day  after  he  was  seised  he  ex- 
pired without  the  verge  of  the  temple.  His 
body  was  preserved  in  honey  and  brought  hone 
to  Sparta,  whera  it  was  Interred  vrith  regal 
pomp.  Agesilaus,  when  he  heard  of  hia  death, 
was  not,  as  some  would  imagine,  aeeredy  glad 
at  the  death  of  a  competitor,  but  he  shed  tears 
abundantly,  and  sadly  regretted  the  leas  of  his 
companion.  For,  when  they  are  at  Sparta, 
both  kings  are  lodged  in  the  same  apartment. 
And  Agesipolis  was  qualified  in  all  respecto  to 
entertain  Agesilaus  with  his  discourses  about 
youthful  exercises,  about  hunting  and  riding, 
or  the  more  gay  and  lively  topiea.  And  what 
is  more,  when  they  were  thus  lodged  together 
he  constantly  paid  high  respect  to  Agesibus, 
as  his  senior,  in  the  manner  that  became  him. 
The  Lacedsraonians  send  away  Polybiades  to 
command  in  his  stead  against  Olynthus. 

Agesilaus  had  been  a  longer  time  before 
Phlius  than  it  was  said  their  provisions  could 
have  Usted.  But  of  such  excellent  use  it  is  to 
refrain  from  indulging  the  belly,  that  the  Phli- 
asitna,  who  had  made  a  decree  that  only  half 


the  usual  allowanoe  diooid  be  daily  i 
and  had  obeerved  this  deene,  were  enaMwi  to 
hold  out  twice  as  long   aa  had  been  azped- 
ed.    And  a  reaoluto  spirit  sometimes  gain*  an 
entire  ascendent  over  despondency,  inaomiicii 
that  one  Delphio,  a  person  who  had  made  a 
great  figure  at  PhHua,  being  au^ported  bj  a 
party  of  three  hundred  Phliasians^  wan  aftle  at 
any  time  to  atop  the  montha  of  aoch  aa  cried 
out  l(9r  peace,  was  able  farther  to  apfnhend 
and  secure  in  safe  custody  such  as  were  not  to 
be  trusted.     He  could  also  force  the  multitads 
to  mount  regularly  upon  guard,  and  by  con- 
stantly going  the  rounds  kept  them  steady  in 
their  posts.    Nay,  he  frequently  sallied    col 
with  his  select  party,  and  drove  such  of  the 
enemy  as  were  guarding  the  dreumvallarion 
from  their  poata.    But  when  at  hMt  thia  aelecl 
party,  after  the  strictest  inquiry,  found  all  the 
com  in  the  dty  to  be  ^pent,  they  then  asnt  to 
Agesilaus  desiring  a  truce  for  an  embassy  to 
go  to  Lacedamon :  adding,  **  they  had  come  to 
a  resolution  to  surrender  the  dty  on  whatever 
conditions  the  magistrates  at  Lacedwaon  should 
prescribe."    Agesilaus  was  angiy  that  tlicy 
should  slight  him  in  this  manner.    He  there- 
fore sent  to  his  friends  at  Laeedwon,  and  by 
them  aoUcited  ao  eftectual^,  that  the  terma  of 
aurvender  for  Phlius  wen  left  to  his  own  da- 
termination  ;  he,  however,  granted  a  trace  for 
the  embaesy.    He  now  kept  a  i 
than  ever  upon  the  beneged,  that  none  of  ( 
mi|^t  make  their  eaeape.    But  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  vigihOiee,  Delphio^  accompanied  by 
a  scoundrel  fellow,  a  servant  of  his  own,  who 
had  firequently  plundered  the  besiogeri  of  their 
arms,  got  away  by  nig^t.    When  the  messen- 
gers arrived  from  Lacedmnon,  with  a  permie- 
sion  from  the  state  to  Agesilaus  to  settle  the 
terms  as  he  thought  most  advisable,  he  dedaied 
them  thus ;  that «  fifty  persons  of  the  late  ex- 
iles and  fifty  Phliasians  who  had  not  been  ex- 
iled, shoukl  first  agree  upon   a   report,  what 
penons  deserved  to  be  saved  and  what  persons 
ought  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then  should  draw 
up  a  body  of  laws  for  their  future  obeervation." 
And  whilst  these  things  were  settling  he  left  a 
garrison  in  Phlius,  and  had  six  months'  pay 
secured  to  them.    Having  done  this,  he  dis- 
missed the  confederstes,  and  marched  back 
himself  with  the  domestic  troops  to  Sparta. 
The  whole  time  of  theae  transactions  about 
Phlius  was  one  year  and  eight  months. 
Polybiades  now  compelled  the  Olynthiaas, 
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who  were  grievoasly  alBicled  with  frmine, 
since  they  coald  neither  listch  in  proviaione  by 
land  nor  import  them  by  eee,  to  lend  en  em- 
iMuey  to  Lecedamon  to  eoe  lor  peace.  The 
ambeeaadon  arrived  there  with  fall  poweri, 
and  agreed  « to  have  the  aame  friend  and  the 
same  foe  with  the  Lacedttmoniana,  to  follow 
them  aa  their  ieadera,  and  be  theb  confode- 
.ratee."  And  having  awom  to  obeenre  theae  ar- 
iidea,  they  retnmed  to  Olynthna. 

When  eveiy  thing  had  thus  anceeeded  with 
the  Lacedsraoniana,  ao  that  now  the  Thebana 
and  the  reat  of  the  Bceotiana  were  entirely  aab- 
miaaiTe,  the  Corinthiana  adhered  moat  frith- 
folly  to  them,  and  the  Argivea  were  hambled, 
ae  dieir  plea  about  computing  the  montha  could 
no  longer  avail  them ;  aa  the  Atheniana  fiirther 
were  left  quite  by  themadvea,  and  they  had 
aufBdently  chaatiaed  their  own  diaaffected  con- 
federatea,  their  empire  over  Greece  aeemed  at 
preaent  to  be  eatabiiahed  with  luatre  and  ae- 
curity. 

IV.  Many  inatanoea  however  might  be 
brought  from  the  hiatoriea  both  of  Greeka  and 
Barbarianay  that  the  goda  neglect  not  the  pun- 
iahment  of  men  who  behave  irreligioualy,  or 
commit  unrighteoua  acta:  but  at  preaent  I 
ahall  atick  cloae  to  my  aubjecU  For  even 
thoae  Lacedsmoniana,  who  had  awom  to  leave 
the  dtiea  in  freedom  and  independence,  and 
yet  had  aeised  the  dtadel  of  Thebea,  were 
chaatiaed  for  their  crime  by  tiie  veiy  people 
they  had  injured,  though  hitherto  auperior  to 
all  their  enemiea.  And  aa  to  thoae  very  The- 
bana, who  had  led  them  into  the  citadel  and 
taken  it  into  their  heada  to  betray  the  city  to 
the  Lacedsmoniana,  that  under  their  protec- 
tion they  might  play  the  tyrant,  no  more  per* 
aona  than  aeven  ezilea  were  aufficient  to  wreak 
ample  vengeance  upon  them.  I  ahall  relate  in 
what  manner  it  waa  done. 

There  waa  one  PhylUdaa,  who  aerved  aa  ae- 
cretary  to  the  generala  of  the  atate,  in  the  in- 
tereat  of  Archiaa,  apd  waa  highly  eateemed  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  hia  office.  Thia  man 
waa  by  buaineaa  carried  to  Athena,  where 
Mello,  one  of  the  Thebana  who  had  refuged 
himaelf  at  Athena,  and  waa  hia  old  acquain- 
tance, geta  a  conference  with  him.  He  aaked 
him  abundance  of  queationa,  how  Ardiiaa  etx^ 
cuted  hia  office  !  and  Philip  continued  to  pUy 
the  tyrant  1  and  diacovering  that  PhylHdaa  ab- 
horred all  the  management  at  Thebea  even 
wocae  than  himeei^  after  proper  pledgee  of 


fideli^  to  one  another,  they  agreed  about  the 
exact  method  of  executing  the  plot.  In  con- 
aequence  of  thia,  Mello,  taking  with  him  aix' 
of  the  propereat  peraona  amongat  the  exilea, 
armed  with  daggera  and  no  other  weapon,  go- 
eth  in  the  first  place  by  night  itito  the  territory 
of  Thebea.  In  the  next  place,  having  peaaed 
the  day  in  aome  unfrequented  apot,  at  evening 
they  came  to  the  gatea,  aa  if  returning  amongat 
the  lateet  of  thoae  who  had  been  working  in 
the  flelda.  When' they  had  thua  got  into  the 
city  they  paaaed  that  night  in  the  houae  of  one 
Charon,  with  whom  alao  they  continued  the 
following  day.  Phyllidaa  waa  now  very  buay 
in  making  preparationa  for  hia  maatera  the  ge- 
nerala of  the  atate,  that  they  might  celebrate 
the  foaat  of  Venue  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office.  He  had  long  before  made  them  a  pro- 
miae  to  bring  them  aome  of  the  nobleat  and 
moat  beautiful  ladiee  in  th^  dty,  and  fixed  thia 
night  for  the  performance  of  it.  The  generala, 
libertinea  aa  they  were,  redconed  they  ahonld 
have  a  meet  joyoua  night  When  aupper  waa 
over,  and  they  had  drunk  largely,  for  Phyllidaa 
took  care  they  ahould  have  plenty  of  wine, 
they  called  upon  him  again  and  again  to  fetch 
in  ^e  ladiea.  He  went  ihdeed,  but  fetched  in 
Mello  and  hia  companiona.  He  had  fine- 
ly dreaaed  up  three  of  them  aa  women  of 
quality,  and  the  reat  aa  thdr  maida.  He  led 
them  firat  into  the  pantry  of  the  public  man- 
don  ;  and  then,  going  himaelf  into  the  room 
where  they  were  feaeting,  told  them  <*  the  la- 
diea podtively  refuaed  to  come  in  till  all  the 
aervanta  were  withdrawn."  Upon  thia  they 
immediately  ordered  all  aervanta  to  leave  the 
room.  Phyllidaa  gave  the  aervanta  wine,  and 
aent  them  out  to  drink  it  in  the  houae  of  one 
of  the  public  offioera.  When  thia  waa  done, 
he  introduced  the  ladiea,  and  aeated  them  each 
to  a  man.  The  ngnal  waa,  that  ao  aoon  aa 
they  were  aeated,  they  ahould  immediately  die- 
cover  themaelvea,  and  atab.  It  ia  thua  that 
aome  aay  they  were  pot  to  death.  But  othera 
will  have  it,  that  Mello  and  hia  companiona 
came  aa  a  party  of  maaquera,  and  ao  killed  the 
generala  of  the  atate. 

Phyllidaa,  hovrever,  taking  with  him  three 
of  them,  proceeded  to  the  houae  of  Leontiadea ; 
and  after  knoddng  at  the  door,  aaid  be  had 
eome  ordera  to  deliver  from  the  generala. 
Leontiadea  had  just  thrown  himaelf  upon  a 
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coach  tfier  lappcT,  and  his  wife  wm  litttng  by 
him  employed  at  her  wheel.  He  looked  opoD 
PhylUdas  aa  a  traaty  penon,  and  therefore  or^ 
dered  him  to  conae  in.  They  were  no  aooner 
in  the  room,  than  after  killing  him  '  and  aadly 
affrighting  hia  wifo,  they  enjoined  her  to  be  ai- 
lent  And  now  departing,  they  left  an  order, 
"  to  keep  the  door  last  If  they  foond  it  had 
been  opened,"  they  threatened  *<  to  put  all  the 
people  in  the  houae  to  death."  Phyllidaa,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  the  men,  went  away  to 
the  public  priaon,  and  told  the  keeper,  **  he  had 
a  priaoner  to  deliver  from  a  general  of  the 
atate,  whom  he  muat  take  care  to  aecuze."  80 
■oon  as  he  opened  the  door,  they  immediately 
kflled  him,  and  set  all  the  priaonen  at  liberty. 
They  now  ran  and  took  anna  out  of  the  por- 
tico, with  which  they  armed  the  priaonera; 
and  then  marching  to  the  Amphieam,  poated 
them  there  on  guard.  And  no  aooner  waa  thia 
done,  than  they  proclaimed  aloud,  that «  all  the 
horaemen  and  heavy-armed  of  Thebea  ahould 
come  out  aince  the  tyranta  were  alain."  The 
citizena,  who  in  the  night*tinie  knew  not  what 
to  believe,  kept  quiet  in  their  honaea.  But  ao 
aoon  aa  it  waa  day,  and  it  waa  clearly  aeen  what 
had  been  done,  the  heavy-armed  and  horaemen 
aoon  joined  them  in  anna.'  The  exiJea  alao, 
who  had  now  returned  to  Thebea,  deapatched 
horaemen  away  to  the  reat  of  their  aiMciatea, 
who  were  waiting  on  the  frontiera  of  Athena, 
and  two  Athenian  generala  with  them.  These, 
knowing  well  why  they  were  aent  for,  put 
themaeWea  in  march. 

The  Lacedttmonian,  who  commanded  in  the 
citadel,  had  no  aooner  heard  of  the  proclama- 
tion that  waa  made  in  the  ni^t,  than  he  aent 
away  to  Platsa  and  Theapis  for  aid.  But  the 
Theban  horsemen,  who  were  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Plateans,  met  them  on  the  road, 
and  slew  more  than  twenty  of  them.  Coming 
back  into  Thebea  after  thia  exploit,  and  the 
party  from  the  frontier  of  Athens  waa  now 
also  arrived,  they  made  an  assault  upon  the 
citadel.  When  those  within  the  citadel,  whose 
number  was  but  small,  found  what  they  were 
about,  and  saw  with  how  much  spirit  each  a»- 
sailant  behaved,  and  heard  large  rewarda  offer- 
ed by  proclamation  to  such  as  should  first  scale 
the  wall,  they  were  greatly  intimidated,  and 
offered   to  evacuate  the  place,  "would   they 


>  It  waa  Pelopidaa  who  killed  him. 
•  With  Spuaiaoodat  at  tbair  bead. 


give  them  leave  to  depart  unmoleatad  with 
their  arms*"  They  readily  agreed  to  thia  de- 
mand ;  and  then  granting  a  truce  and  swearing 
to  an  observance  of  the  aiticlea,  they  ordered 
them  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  However,  as 
they  were  marching  out,  they  aeized  and  mas- 
sacred all  auch  amongst  them  aa  they  knew 
were  their  enemiea.  And  yet  aome  persona 
there  were,  as  were  secreted  by  auch  of  the 
Athenians  who  had  marched  up  with  the  aid 
from  the  frontier,  and  conveyed  aafely  ofll  But 
the  Thebans  apprehended  and  butchered  even 
the  children  of  thoee  penons  whom  they  had 
massacred  on  thia  occaaion. 

When  the  Lacedcmoniana  were  informed  of 
these  afiOdrs,  they  put  to  death  their  command- 
ant, for  evacuating  the  citadel  and  not  remain- 
ing in  it  till  aid  came  up.  They  also  proclaim 
an  expedition  against  Thebea.  But  Agesilaus 
alleged,  that  «<  he  had  been  in  constant  service 
now  forty  years  (rom  hia  youth,  and  as  the  law 
exempted  all  persons  of  that  atanding  from 
aerring  abroad  in  the  army,"  he  averred  thai 
*<  the  king  alao  waa  included  in  that  exemp- 
tion;" and  having  thua  alleged  a  rsasonabio 
excnae,  he  did  not  command  in  thia  expedition. 
Tet  thia  waa  a  mere  pretext  to  evade  the  aer- 
vice,  aa  he  well  knew,  in  case  he  took  the  com- 
mand himaelf,  that  hia  oonntiymen  would 
murmur  at  him  for  giving  them  ao  much  trou- 
ble that  he  might  auccour  tyranta.  He  aufler- 
ed  them  therefore  to  determine  every  point  re- 
lating to  it  without  interfering  at  all.  The 
ephori  at  length,  at  the  deaire  of  thoae  who  had 
eacaped  from  Thebea  after  the  maaaicre,  aeud 
out  Cleombrotua  for  the  first  time  to  command 
the  army,  and  in  the  very  depth  of  winter. 
Chabriaa,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  targe- 
teers,  was  guarding  tbepaaa  of  Eleothem ;  Cle> 
ombrotua  therefore  marched  up  by  the  road  that 
leadeth  to  Platmu  His  targeteers,  who  led  the 
van,  fell  in  upon  the  mountain  with  a  guard  of 
about  one  hundrsd  and  fifty  persons,  the  very 
same  men  who  had  been  set  at  liberty  out  of 
the  prison.  And  all  these,  unless  perhaps  one 
or  two  who  might  escape,  the  taigetcers  imme- 
diately slew.  He  then  marched  down  to  Pla- 
tsa,  which  was  yet  in  friendship  with  them. 
But  after  he  had  been  at  Thespie,  he  marched 
from  thence  to  Cynoacephale,  which  belonged 
to  the  Thebana,  and  encamped  his  army.  He 
continued  there  about  sixteen  days,  and  then 
retired  again  to  Theapie.  He  left  Bphodriss 
to  command  in  that  place  with  a  third  part  of 
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tho  confederate  troops.  He  aleo  gave  him 
what  money  he  had  brought  from  Sparta,  and 
ordered  him  to  hire  a  body  of  auziliariee.  And 
Sphodrias  set  about  obeying  his  orders. 

Cleomhrotus  led  the  rest  of  the  army  back  by 
the  road  of  Cnisis,  his  soldiers  being  yet  very 
much  in  doubt,  whether  there  was  a  war  or  not 
with  the  Thebans.  He  had  entered  with  his 
army,  it  is  true,  upon  the  dominions  of  Thebes, 
bat  he  was  again  withdrawing  after  doing 
them  as  little  damage  as  possible.  Yet  during 
his  retreat  there  happened  a  moet  violent  tem- 
pest of  wind,  which  some  interpreted  as  an 
omen  of  what  was  soon  to  come  to  pass. 
Amongst  other  prodigious  effects  of  this  tem- 
pest, as  Cleombrotus  was  crossing  the  moun- 
tain in  the  road  from  Crusis  to  the  sea,  it 
blew  several  asses  loaded  with  baggage  down 
the  precipices,  and  carried  abundance  of  wea- 
pons whirled  out  of  the  soldiers'  hands  into  the 
sea.  In  short,  many  of  them,unable  to  go  on  with 
their  arms,  left  them  behind  here  and  there  up- 
on the  top  of  the  mountain,  laying  down  their 
shields  with  the  wrong  side  uppermost  and  fill- 
ing them  with  stones.  That  night  they  refreshed 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could  at  iEgosthenes 
in  the  district  of  Megara,  but  next  day  they  re- 
turned and  fetched  off  their  arms.  And  from 
hence  each  party  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
their  several  homes,  for  Cleombrotus  disbanded 
the  army. 

The  Athenians,  who  now  saw  what  the 
strength  of  the  Lacedemonians  was,  that  there 
was  war  no  longer  at  Corinth,  and  that  the  Lace- 
damonians  had  even  marched  along  by  Attica 
against  Thebes,  were  so  highly  intimidated, 
that  they  called  down  to  a  trial  the  two  gene- 
rals, who  had  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Mello  against  the  faction  of  Leontiades,  and 
put  one  of  them  to  death,  and  outlawed  the 
other  who  fled  before  his  triaL 

The  Thebans  farther,  who  were  under  fuU 
as  great  apprehensions  in  case  they  should  be 
compelled  singly  to  war  with  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians,  have  recourse  to  the  following  artifice. ' 
They  persuade  Sphodrias,  who  wss  left  com- 
mandant at  ThespiB,  and  it  was  suspected  by 
a  bandsoBie  bribe,  to  make  an  incursion  into 
Attica,  in  <  rder  to  force  the  Athenians  to  a 
rupture  with  the  Laoed«monians.  Sphodrias 
undertook  the  business,  and  pretended  be  would 


<  AeeorAnf  to  nvtarrti.  Ptolopidss  wu  ehief  %g»ut  io 
«ad  proBotsr  of  ihiM  allkic 


seize  the  Pirsus,  as  it  was  not  yet  secured  by 
gates.  He  put  his  troops  on  the  march  soon 
after  supper,  saying  that  before  day  be  would 
be  at  the  Pimus.  But  day-light  overtook  him 
at  Thria,  and  he  had  not  even  the  caution  to 
conceal  his  design.  For  when  he  was  forced 
to  retreat,  he  drove  off  the  cattle  and  gutted 
the  houses.  Some  persons,  too,  who  had  ftdlen 
in  with  hip  on  his  march,  flying  with  all  speed 
into  the  city,  alarmed  the  Athenians  with  the 
news  that  a  very  numerous  army  was  approach- 
ing. Their  honemen  and  heavy-armed  were 
soon  accoutred,  and  posted  themselves  on  the 
guard  of  the  city.  Ety modes,  and  Aristolo- 
chus,  and  Ocellus^  the  Lacedemonian  ambas- 
sadors, were  now  in  residence  at  Athens,  lodged 
with  Callias  the  public  host  of  their  state :  and 
no  sooner  wss  this  news  arrived,  than  the 
Athenians  arrested  and  secured  these  ambas- 
sadors as  privy  to  the  scheme.  They  were 
strangely  surprised  at  this  incident,  and  pleaded 
in  their  own  behalf  that «  they  were  not  such 
fools  as  to  have  staid  in  the  city  in  the  power 
of  the  Athenians,  had  they  known  of  any  de- 
sign to  seize  the  Pineus,  and  least  of  all  in  their 
public  lodgings,  where  they  were  sure  to  be  met 
with."  They  said  farther, « it  should  be  cleared 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Athenians,  that  the 
state  of  Lacedsmon  was  not  privy  to  the  de- 
sign;" adding,  «<they  were  well  assured  of 
hearing  soon  that  Sphodrias  was  put  to  death 
by  his  country  for  it*'  And  thus,  being  clearly 
adjudged  to  have  known  nothing  at  all  of  the 
matter,  they  were  set  at  liberty.     . 

The  ephori  recalled  Sphodrias,  and  prefer- 
red a  capital  indictment  against  him.  He 
truly  was  affrighted,  and  would  not  undergo 
a  trial.  But  after  all,  though  he  refused  to 
stand  his  trial,  he  got  himself  acquitted. 
This  was  thought  by  many  the  most  iniqui- 
tous sentence  that  ever  was  given  by  the 
Lacedemonians.  But  the  true  history  of  it 
was  this: 

Sphodrias  bad  a  son,  by  name  Cleonymus, 
of  an  age  just  beyond  the  class  of  boys,  but 
the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  youth 
in  Sparta ;  and  Arehidamus  the  son  of  Ag»> 
silaus  had  a  fondness  for  him.  The  friends 
therefore  of  Cleombrotus,  who  were  great  inti- 
mates with  Sphodrias,  were  bent  on  getting 
bim  acquitted,  but  yet  were  afraid  of  Age- 
silaae  and  his  friends,  and  indeed  of  all  impar- 
tial persons,  since  beyond  all  doubt  his  oibnce 
was  enqrpioosL    Bot  Sphodrias  at  length  spoku 
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thus  to  Cleoo^rmns :  « It  is  in  your  power,  my 
son,  to  rave  your  father't  life,  would  you 
provail  with  Archidimus  to  get  Agesilaai 
to  favour  me  in  court."  After  hearing  this,  he 
had  the  courage  to  go  to  Archidamus  and  beg 
him  to  save  his  father.  Archidamus  truly» 
seeing  Cleonymus,  in  tears,  stood  all  in  sus- 
pense, and  wept  along  with  him.  And  when 
he  had  heard  his  request,  he  answered  thus : 
u  But  you  must  know,  Cleonymus,  that  I  never 
am  able  to  look  my  father  in  the  free;  and 
whatever  public  point  I  want  to  carry,  I  solicit 
all  the  world  much  sooner  than  my  fSither. 
However,  since  you  request  it,  be  assured  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  you."  And 
then,  leaving  the  public  room  of  entertainment 
where  they  were,  he  went  home  to  bed.  Next 
morning  he  was  up  betimes,  and  took  care  his 
father  should  not  go  out  before  he  had  seen 
him.  But  when  he  saw  him  appear,  in  the 
first  place  if  any  of  the  dtiiens  came  in,  he 
let  them  talk  over  their  business  with  him; 
and  then  if  there  came  any  stranger ;  and  after- 
wards, he  gave  way  to  such  of  the  domestics 
as  had  any  thing  to  say.  In  short,  when  Agesl- 
laus  was  returned  home  again  from  the  Euro- 
tas,  he  retired  without  daring  to  approadi  him. 
And  the  next  day  he  behaved  again  exactly  in 
the  same  manner.  AgMtlans  however  sus- 
pected the  trae  reason  of  his  son's  behaviour, 
but  he  asked  no  questions,  and  let  him  go  on. 
Archidamifs,  as  is  now  likely,  was  longing  for 
a  sight  of  Cleonymus,  but  durst  not  presume 
to  face  him,  as  he  had  not  opened  his  lips  to 
his  father  about  his  petition.  And  the  friends 
of  Sphodrias,  finding  that  Archidamus,  who 
used  to  be  assiduoua,  came  not  near  Cleonymus, 
were  persuaded  he  had  been  chidden  by  his 
fiither.  Bat,  in  ahott,  Ardudamus  had  at  last 
the  courage  to  go  up  to  him  and  say, « I  am, 
sir,  dedred  by  Cleonymus,  to  beg  of  you  to 
save  his  fiithcr ;  I  earnestly  entreat  you  there- 
fore to  do  it  if  you  can."  He  answered, « I 
forgive  you,  my  son,  for  asking  it ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  be  forgiven  by  my  eountiy, 
if  I  do  not  condemn  the  man,  who  hath  taken 
a  bribe  to  hurt  my  country."  Ardiidamus  had 
nothing  to  reply,  but  overpowered  by  a  sense  of 
justice  went  his  way.  Tet  afterwards,  whether 
of  his  own  thought  or  the  suggestion  of  some- 
Dody  else,  he  came  again  and  said, «  But  I  am 
assured,  my  fiither,  if  Bphodiias  had  done  no 
wrong,  you  would  leadtty  acquit  him;  and 
therefore,  though  he  hath  done  wrong,  forgive 


him  due  ones  to  gntify  your  son."  Agedlnne 
replied, «  Be  it  so,  provided  it  can  be  done  with 
honour."  At  this  answer  Ardiidamus  went 
his  way  quite  despairing  of  success. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Sphodrias  being  aHai^ 
wards  in  discourse  with  Etymodes  said  to 
him,  M  All  you,  I  suppose^  who  are  tfie  friends 
of  Agedlaus,  are  for  putting  Sphodrias  to 
death."  «  Far  from  it,"  replied  Etymodes ; 
should  we  not  act  in  concert  with  him!  And 
Agesilaus,  I  assure  you,  says  to  all  with  whom 
he  talketh  about  him,  that  beyond  aU  doubt 
Sphodrias  hath  been  to  blame ;  but  then  it 
would  be  a  hardship  indeed  to  put  a  man  to 
death,  who  in  every  stage  of  lifo  had  behaved 
in  the  most  honounble  manner,  for  Sparta 
standeth  in  need  of  such  gallant  men."  Hear- 
ing this,  he  went  and  told  it  to  Cleonymna. 
Cleonymus,  quite  oveijoyed,  sought  out  Ardii- 
damus and  said, «  Now  we  are  convinced  yon 
have  a  dncere  regard  for  us ;  and  rest  assund, 
Archidamus,  we  diall  always  endeavour  to 
diow  sohi|^  a  regard  for  you,  that  yonsiisJl 
never  bhidi  you  have  been  our  friend."  He 
made  his  words  good,  since  quite  through  lifo 
he  nobly  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  Spartan, 
and  at  Leuctra,  fighting  before  the  king  In  eom- 
pany  with  Dinon,  a  general-officer,  he  was  the 
fint  of  the  Spartans  who  drof^ied  and  died  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  His  death  gave  the 
heartiest  concern  to  Archidamus^  thou|^  ac- 
cording to  promise  he  never  shamed,  but  on 
the  contrary  gioriously  adorned  hie  benefactor. 
And  in  this  manner  truly  was  Splmdrias  ae- 
quitted. 

At  Athens,  however,  such  perH»s  ae  weia 
In  the  BcBotian  Interest  were  represeating  to 
the  pei^le,  that « the  Lacedemonians,  far  from 
punishing,  had  even  commended  Sphodrias  for 
histreacheiytothem."  The  consequenoe  was^ 
that  the  Athenians  made  all  fast  about  the 
Pineus,  set  ships  on  tfie  stocks,  and  aided  the 
Bceotians  with  high  alacrity.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Lacedunonians  dedared  an  expedition 
against  Thebes;  and  judging  that  AgesUaos 
would  command  the  army  with  moie  pmdenoe 
than  Clcombrotus,  they  begged  of  him  to  un- 
deitake  the  service.  He  replied  that  «ha 
could  relhse  no  service  for  whidi  Ihe  stato 
judged  him  to  be  qualilied,"  and  began  tfie  pre* 
paratlone  to  take  the  Mi.  But  sendble  that 
unless  Cithmon  was  seearsd  In  time.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  get  Into  the  territoiy  of  Thebes; 
and  having  learned  that  the  Cletorians  ware  at 
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OnhommmnM,  mod  ■obwaled  a 
bodj  of  finvifn  tR»o|M,  he  tnatod  wilh  thflon 
for  the  aid  of  tfioM  tioopi  in  caie  ho  oluMild 
want  dMiD.  After  tlia  nerificoo  for  a  wmeetm 
fol  euniiaiga  worn  over,  befeie  he  had  wieched 
Tecea  with  his  Iiagedgmi^**ff  i  he  doipatchod 
r  to  the  oommaBder  of  the  troope  in 


the  eerrioe  of  the  GletoriaM»  with  a  month's  pay 
advinee  ler  those  troops,  and  an  order  to  poo- 
soM  themselws  hnoMdiately  of  CithMon.  He 
aent  also  a  notiliestion  to  tho  Orchotnenians 
«  to  sQspend  their  war  daring  his  present  ex* 
podiAion.  Bat  if  any  stete,  whilst  ho  was  in 
the  fteld,  piesoined  to  mske  wur  upon  any  other 
slate,  he  threatened  to  mike  war  opon  the 
atato  so  otfcnding,  in  ponosnee  of  the  stand* 
ing  deoeo  of  tho  oonMsirates."  And  now, 
after  passing  Cithmmn  and  arriving  at  Thes- 
piwyhe  nsamed  his  maidi  from  thonee^and 
entered  tho  donunions  of  Thohss.  Bat  find- 
ing the  plains  and  the  richest  parts  of  thooonn- 
tiy  secored  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  ho  shifted 
htsoneampoMnts  fiom  one  spoi  to  another,  and 
leading  oat  his  army  in  tho  afternoon,  laid  aU 
tho  oonntiy  wasto  that  ho  finrnd  not  covered 
by  ditches  and  nmpaits.  For  the  enemy, 
whenever  Agesilans  appeared  in  sight,  finned 
into  order  of  bottle  behind  their  ranqiart  as 
ready  to  deimd  it.  And  onee,  when  ho  vras 
vstaniing  to  Us  oamp^  the  Thsban  honm^  who 
had'kopt  themselvos  eonosalod,  ride  oat  sod- 
denly  ^lOagh  tho  sally-poito  eontrived  on  por- 
poee  in  tho  ran^art,  and  at  the  time  tho  tai^ 
gotesrs  weio  dispersed  to  tiMb  siqpper,  and  were 
actually  fsMing  it  ready,  whilst  the 


«poB  their  horsss,  gallop  in 
Thqr  made  a  eiaaghter  of  the  targstoew,  andof 
the  hone  slew  CkoB  and  Epilytidas,  both  of 
8paita,  and  Eodicas  who  bdongod  to  a  dtf 
in  the  neighhoarhood  of  Bpaita,  and  somo  ox- 
ilee  from  Athens,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
imnoant  their  horses.  Bnt  when  Agerilans 
had  freed  aboat  with  the  heavy-armed,  and 
^ras  maiehing  towards  them,  and  the  hone  on 
each  side  began  to  rido  at  one  another,  and  tho 
firrt  militaiy  cbm  of  Spartans  ran  oat  from  the 
heavy-armed  to  sappott  tho  hone,  then  indeed 
the  henenmn  of  thoThebem  reeemUed  b- 
boaren  oxhaasled  by  tho  noon-day  heat  They 
kept  thsirgnmnd,  it  is  tme,againat  assailants, 
and  threw  their  spean,  hot  then  they  novor 
throw  them  home.  And  at  hMt,  being  obliged 
la  wheel  aboot,  twehro  of 


When  AgasiliBs  was  thos  oonvinced  that  tho 
enemy  won  always  in  motion  after  dinner,  he 
sacrificed  at  early  day ;  and  then  marching  oat 
his  army  with  all  ospeditiQa,  ho  entered  their 
lines  by  a  quarter  on  which  then  wae  no  guard 
at  aU.  And  after  thisho  pot  evmy  thing  within 
their  lines  to  An  and  sword,  qoito  op  to  the 
vraUs  of  Thebee.  Bat  having  done  thie,  and 
retreated  again  to  Theepia,  ho  fiNrtified  that 
city :  and  leaving  PboBbidas  behind  to  bo  com- 
in  Thespjg^  he  repasmd  to  Megara, 
the  confrdemtM,  and  led  back  the  do- 
mestic troops  to  Sparta. 

Bttt  after  his  departore^  liimbidas,  by  send- 
ing oat  his  parties,  was  continoally  fetchii^ 
in  plnnder  fiiom  the  Thebans,  and  by  the  in- 
oamiona  he  made  gave  ead  annoyance  to  the 
ooantry.  The  Thebane  on  tho  other  aide,  bfr> 
log  eager  finr  revenge,  march  with  their  whole 
united  foroe  into  the  territoiy  of  the  Thespians. 
But  though  th^  hsdthus  entend  it,  Phflsbidas 
lay  so  close  upon  them  with  his  targeteen,  that 
none  of  the  enemy  dnist  on  any  ooeasion  strag- 
gle from  the  main  body.  In  short  the  Thebane 
w«n  grievously  disappointed  in  this  finitlen 
incorsion,  and  vren  retrsating  with  much  pre- 
cipitation. And  even  their  maleteer%  throw* 
ing  away  what  com  they  had  go^  rode  home- 
wards  as  frst  as  possible :  so  great  a  panic  had 
sriaed  tho  army.  Bat  Phmbidm  with  high 
ardour  kept  plying  in  pursuit.  He  fidlowed  it 
dose  with  die  targeteers,  having  left  orden  §n 
the  heavy-ormed  to  follow  after  in  their  regular 
order.  He  vras  fiill  of  hope  to  make  it  end 
in  a  general  rout.  He  himeelf  pressed  with 
great  bmTSiy  on  their  reer;  he  encouraged 
every  person  to  keep  up  eloee  at  the  enemy ; 
and  he  ordend  the  heavy«armed  of  Theepis 
to  follow  him.  But  the  Theban  hom  wen 
now  come  in  their  ntreat  to  a  vrood  that  vras 
faiqiaamble,  at  which  they  fint  drew  cloee  to* 
geUier,  and  in  the  next  place  they  freed  about, 
since  they  vren  quito  ata  Ion  how  to  get  any 
frrthec  The  targeteen,  and  the  number  of 
them  was  butsomll,  that  first  approedied,  wen 
terrified  and  took  to  flight  When  the  horeemen 
saw  this^  the  veiy  flight  of  their  own  people 
inetmcted  them  to  frll  on ;  and  hem  Phttbidaa 
with  two  or  three  men  vraro  elain  fighting. 
Peneiving  Phccbidee  was  killed,  aU  the  mer 
cenariee  to  a  man  took  to  flight  When  ic 
their  flight  they  wun  come  back  to  the  heavy* 
armed  of  Thespi»,  theee  also,  in  spite  of  theii 
that  they  would  never  give  way 
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bdbra  Thebtni,  fled  too  for  eompuiy.  They 
eaved  ihemioWes  indeed  from  any  warm  pnr- 
■nit,  sinoe  it  was  now  late  in  the  day.  Henee 
it  was  that  few  of  these  Thespians  lost  their 
lives.  They  fled,  however,  without  once  look- 
ing behind  diem,  till  they  were  got  within  their 
own  walls. 

The  afiiuis  of  the  Thebans  took  fresh  life 
agkin  after  this  snceess,  and  they  marched 
against  Thespis  and  the  adjacent  cities.  The 
party,  it  is  tnie,  Ibr  the  Thebans,  in  each  of 
these  cities  had  retired  to  Thebes,  sinoe  their 
goTemments  had  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  great  men  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
done  in  Thebans.  The  friends  therefore  of 
the  Lacedemonians  in  all  these  cities  were 
petitioning  for  snccoar.  And  after  the  death 
of  PhoBbidas  the  Lacedsmonians  sent  by  sea  a 
general  officer  and  one  brigade  to  lie  in  garri- 
son at  ThespiflB. 

Bat  so  soon  as  tfie  spring  came  on,  the  La- 
cedsmonians again  declared  an  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  begged  Agesilans,  as  the 
year  before,  to  take  npon  him  the  command.  He 
was  still  in  the  same  sentiments  abont  the  man- 
ner of  breaking  into  the  country,  so  that  before 
the  solemn  sacrifices  were  peiformed,  he  des- 
patched away  a  messenger  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Thespis,  with  an  order  to  him  to 
possess  himself  immediately  of  the  eminence 
that  commands  the  pass  of  Cithsron,  and 
maintain  it  till  he  came  np  with  the  army. 
When  he  himself  had  passed  it  and  was  got  to 
Platsa,  he  again  pretended  to  march  to  Thea- 
pis.  He  sent  his  couriers  thither  to  order  a 
market  to  be  ready,  and  for  all  ambassadors  to 
wait  for  him  there,  insomuch  that  the  Thebans 
gathered  all  their  strength  together  to  stop  his 
march  to  Thespis.  But  the  day  after,  having 
sacrificed  at  early  dawn,  he  began  his  march 
along  the  road  of  Erythra :  and  having  made  a 
double  march  that  day,  he  passed  the  lines  of 
the  enemy  at  Scolus,  before  the  Thebana  could 
arrive  from  the  place  where  he  had  passed  last 
year,  which  they  were  intent  on  guarding. 
Having  thus  passed  the  lines,  he  laid  all  the 
country  waste  eastward  of  Thebes  quite  up  to 
Tanagra  (for  Tanagn  was  still  in  the  possession 
of  Hypotadorus,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  La- 
cedsmonians,) and  afterwards  marched  back 
again,  keeping  the  walls  of  Thebes  on  his  left. 
The  Thebans  took  the  field^and  were  posted 
In  order  of  battle  at  Graos-etethoe,  having  in 
tboir  rear  the  ditch  and  rampart,  and  judging 


themselves  exoeUently  well  posted  fi>r  hanrd- 
ing  a  battle :  for  the  ground  here  was  mifficieBt- 
ly  narrow  and  very  rugged.    But  Ageailnutf^ 
seeing  how  they  were  posted,  would  not  ad- 
vance towards  them;  but  making  a  sodden 
turn  to  the  left,  he  marched  directly  for   the 
city    of  Thebes.     And    now  the    Tbebsna, 
trembling  for  the  city,  empty  as  it  was  of  all 
its  people,#tarted  away  from  the  post  when 
they  were  formed  in  order  of  bat^  and  ad- 
vanced ftiU  speed  towards  the  city  altmg  the 
road  of  Potnia ;  for  this  was  in  reality  the  se- 
curest way.    And  yet  it  was  undonbtodly  a 
noble  piece  of  conduct  in  Agesilaus,  to  retreat 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  enemy,  and  oblige 
them  in  the  greatest  Imny  to  quit  their  gnniwL 
Borne  however  of  the  general  officers  with  tbcir 
own  brigades  ran  at  the  Thebans,  aa  Uiey  were 
rushing  along  full  speed.    But  the  Thehans 
poured  their  darts  and  javelins  upon  them  from 
the  eminences,  and  Halypetus,  one  of  these 
officers,  loet  his  Ufe  by  a  wound  received  from 
a  javelin  thrown  at  him*    The  Thebans,  bow 
ever,  were  obliged  to  dislodge  from  that  emi- 
nence ;  and  the  Scirita  and  the  hoiaemeB  rods 
up  it,  and  kept  striking  at  the  rear  of  ths  ens- 
my,  whilst  they  were  running  towaids  the  city 
But  so  soon  as  they  were  got  near  the  walls, 
the  Thebans  face  about.    The  Scirita,  aecing 
this,  retreated  back  fraier  than  a  foot  pace,  and 
not  one  of  them  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion. 
The  Thebana  however  erected  a  trophy,  since 
their  aamilants  had  thus  retreated. 

Agesilaus,  as  it  was  now  high  time,  wheeled 
oft,  and  encamped  his  army  on  the  veiy  ground 
when  be  had  before  seen  the  enemy  poeted  in 
order  of  battle,  and  on  the  neit  day  led  them 
back  to  Thespia.  The  targeteen  in  the  pay 
of  Thebes  kept  following  close  in  his  rear,  and 
were  calling  out  on  Chabrias  for  not  keeping 
up  vrith  them,  when  the  Olynthian  horse  (for 
now  pursuant  to  oath  they  were  in  the  army) 
wheeled  about,  forced  them  up  an  ascent  by 
the  closeness  of  their  pursuit,  and .  put  very 
many  of  them  to  the  sword:  for  foot-men,-^ 
when  labouring  up  a  smooth  ascent,  are  quickly 
overtaken  by  horse. 

At  his  return  to  Thespia,  Agesilaus  found 
the  citisensof  that  place  embroiled  in  sedition ; 
and,  as  the  party  attached  to  the  Lacedamoni- 
ans  were  for  putting  their  adversaries  to  death, 
amongst  whom  was  Mono,  he  would  not  suffer 
it.  On  the  contrary,  he  reconciled  them  ;  and 
having  obliged  them  to  swear  not  to  hurt  ona 
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another,  he  then  repeieed  Cithsron  and  got 
back  to  Megara.  At  Megara  he  dishanded  the 
confederates,  and  led  away  himself  the  domes- 
tie  troops  to  Sparta. 

The  Thehans,  who  now  were  highly  die- 
tresaed  by  a  scarcity  of  com,  since  for  the  last 
two  yean  they  had  not  reaped  the  produce  of 
their  soil,  send  ont  proper  persons  on  board 
two  triremes  to  purchase  com  at  Pagastt,  giv- 
ing them  ten  ^  talents  for  the  purpose.  But 
Aloetas  the  Lacedemonian,  who  was  now  In 
garrison  at  Oreus,  whilst  they  were  purchasing 
and  taking  in  their  com,  manned  out  three  tri- 
remes, taking  all  possible  care  they  should  hsTo 
no  intelligence  of  what  he  was  about.  And 
when  the  corn  was  carrying  off,  Atcetas  seizeth 
it  in  all  the  triremes,  and  took  prisoners  all  the 
persons  on  board,  who  were  not  fewer  than 
three  hundred.  And  these  his  prisoners  he 
conveyed  for  security  into  the  citadel  where  he 
was  lodged  himself.  It  was  reported  that  a 
youth  of  Oreus,  remarkably  handsome,  follow- 
ed after  the  crowd  on  this  occasion,  and  Aloe- 
tas walked  down  from  the  citadel  to  have  some 
conversation  with  him.  The  prisoners  there- 
fore, observing  this  negligence  of  his,  seize  the 
citadel,  and  the  town  revolts ;  and  now,  with- 
out obstruction,  the  Thehans  fetched  away  all 
the  com. 

When  the  ensuing  spring  approached,  Age- 
cilaus  was  confined  to  his  bed :  for  at  Megara, 
when  he  led  the  army  back  from  Thebes,  as 
he  was  going  up  from  the  temple  of  Venus  to 
the  hall  of  the  magistrates,  he  burst  a  vein 
somewhere  in  the  inside  of  his  body,  and  the 
blood  flowed  down  from  it  into  his  sound  leg. 
His  ancle  became  excessively  swelled,  and  the 
pain  was  not  to  be  home.  A  physician  there- 
fore from  Syracuse  lays  open  the  vein  upon  the 
ancle-bone.  The  blood,  having  thus  got  a 
vent,  continued  to  issue  for  a  whole  day  and 
night,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  arts,  the  flux 
could  not  be  stopped  till  he  &inted  away ;  then 
indeed  it  ceased  entirely.  And  being  aftei^ 
wards  conveyed  to  Lacedamon,  he  was  very 
ill  all  the  rest  of  that  summer,  and  all  the  next 
winter  too. 

However,  so  soon  as  it  was  spring,  the  Lar 
cedsmonians  again  declared  an  expedition 
against  the  Thehans,  and  ordered  Cleombrotus 
to  command  the  army.    When  in  his  msrch 
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he  was  near  Cithsron,  the  tsrgeteers  advani.^ 
before  him  to  secure  the  eminence  above  the 
pass.  Some  of  the  Thehans  and  Athenians 
bad  already  possessed  themselves  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  and  su&red  them  quietly 
to  mount  the  ascent.  But  so  soon  ss  they 
were  come  within  reach,  they  started  up,  pur^ 
sued,  and  slew  about  forty  of  them.  And  after 
this  repulse,  Cleombrotus,  judging  it  impossi* 
ble  to  get  over  Into  the  dominions  of  Thebes, 
led  back  and  disbanded  the  army. 

An  assembly  of  the  confederates  was  held 
afterwards  at  Lacedamon,  where  they  remon- 
strated at  large,'that  «they  should  be  ruined  by 
such  a  sluggish  conduct  of  the  war.  The  La- 
cedemonians, if  they  pleased,  might  man  out 
a  much  larger  number  of  ships  than  the  Athe- 
nians^ and  might  starve  their  city  into  a  sur- 
render. With  tlie  same  ships  they  might  also 
transport  the  land-army  against  Thebes :  or,  if 
they  had  rather,  might  march  through  Phocis ; 
or,  if  they  chose  4t,  |>y  the  pass  of  Crusis."  In 
pursuance  of  these  remonstrances,  they  man- 
ned out  sixty  triremes,  and  Pollis  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  admiral.  And  indeed  such  as 
recommended  this  conduct  were  not  disap- 
pointed, for  by  it  the  Athenians  were  blocked 
up  at  sea.  Their  corn  ships  were  come  up  as 
far  as  Gerastus,  but  not  a  vessel  durst  stir  from 
thence,  as  the  fleet  of  the  Lacedamonians  was 
on  the  stations  of  ^gina,  and  Geos,  and  An- 
dres. The  Athenians,  thus  convinced  they 
must  ran  all  hazards,  went  on  board  their 
ships;  and,  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
PolUs,  they  gain  a  victory  at  sea  under  the 
command  of  Ghabrias ;  and  then  the  corn  was 
brought  in  safety  to  Athens. 

The  Laoedamonians  preparing  now  to  trans- 
port the  land-army  against  the  Bceotians,  the 
Thehans  requested  the  Athenians  to  appear 
with  ihtax  naval  force  on  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  judging  that,  would  the  Athenians 
comply,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Lace- 
damonians  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  guard 
their  own  coast  vrith  all  the  confederate  cities 
that  lie  round  their  dominions,  and  to  send 
abroad  an  army  large  enough  to  make  head 
against  them.  The  Athenians,  still  full  of  re- 
sentment against  the  Laoedamonians  for  the 
affair  of  Sphodrias,  having  manned  out  sixty 
ships,  end  chosen  Timotheus  for  commander, 
despatched  them  with  alacrity  against  Pelopon- 
nesus. And  now,  as  their  enemy  had  made 
no  irruption  into  the  territory  of  Thebea, 
8H 
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flidMr  daring  toe  rommaiMJ  of  doombrotat,  or 
whiLit  Timotliem  waa  hovering  ronnd  their 
cooBte,  tho  Thaboni  boldly  took  the  field  agAinat 
their  neighbouring  citiea,  and  retook  them  aU. 
TimotheoB,  alao^  after  eoaating  round,  raduoed 
Corcyra  without  loaa  of  time.  Howerer  he 
raduoed  none  to  alaveiy,  he  drove  none  into 
exile,  he  made  no  change  in  their  lawa ;  and  by 
aooh  moderation  he  proeored  the  good-will  of 
all  the  neighbouiing  atatea.  And  now  the 
Laoedsmoniana  manned  oat  their  diipa  to 
check -Timothena,  andaent  them  to  aea  aader 
the  command  of  Niooloehaay  a  man  of  re. 
maifcable  braveiy.  He  waa  no  aooner  within 
eight  of  the  ahipe  of  TioiotheaB,  than,  though 
mx  ahipa  from  Ambiacia  had  not  yet  joined 
him,  and  he  had  onder  his  command  bat  Mj" 


five  againal  mzty  under  Timotheua,  he  engaged 
without  any  heaitation.  He  wi 
liMted  in  the  battle,  and  Timotheua 
a  trophy  at  ^lyiia.  But  whilit  the  ahipa  of 
Ttmotheoa  were  drawn  adimra  in  order  to  be 
repaired,  and  tfie  riz  freah  diipa  from  Am- 
bracia  had  joined  I9icolochuJ^  he  aailed 
up  to  ^lyiia  whev  Timotheua  waa.  Bat 
as  the  latter  refuaed  to  come  oot  and  fight, 
Nicolochns  also  erected  a  trophy  on  the 
neareat  iaiand.  Yet,  when  Timotheua  had 
refitted  hie  own  ahipa,  and  manned  out  aevend 
more  from  Coreyray  hie  total  mn 
ing  now  to  more  than  aeventy,  he 
ftr  aupeiior  in  atmgth  at  aea.  He 
away  to  Athena  for  money ;  and  mudi  money 
he  wanted,  for  he  had  many  dupa» 
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I.  Thb  Athenians  and  the  Lacedmnonians 
were  thus  employed.  But  the  Thebans,  after 
they  had  reduced  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  marched 
into  Phocis.  The  Phoeians  sent  away  am- 
bassadon  to  Lacedsmon,  and  represented 
there,  that  without  a  speedy  aid  they  could  not 
avoid  submitting  to  Uie  Thebans.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Laeedamonians  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  aid  them  their  king  Cleom- 
brotus,  having  under  him  four  brigades  and  a 
part  of  their  confiBderates. 

About  the  same  lime  Polydamas  the  Phai^ 
salian  also  arriTeth  at  Laoed»mon  on  business 
to  the  state.  Polydamas  was  in  high  esteem 
all  over  Thessaly ;  and  in  his  own  city  of  Phai^ 
salus  was  judged  so  honest  and  worthy  a  man, 
that  his  feUow-cttiaens,  who  had  been  embroiled 
in  a  sedition,  had  unanimously  agreed  as  the 
safest  expedient  to  entrust  their  citadel  to  his 
ottstody.  They  empowered  him  farther  to  re- 
ceive all  the  puUie  revenue,  and  make  such 
disbursements  for  sacrifices  and  other  points  of 
the  public  administration  as  were  according  to 
law.  Thus  provided  with  money,  he  procured 
an  efTcctual  guard  for  the  citadel,  and  at  every 
year's  end  passed  fair  accounts  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Nay,  whenever  the  public  money  fell 
short,  he  advanced  his  own  for  the  necessary 
payments,  and  reimbursed  himself  again  when 
the  public  money  came  in.  And  more  than 
all  this,  he  lived  in  a  course  of  great  hospitality 
and  magnificence  too,  according  to  the  modes 
of  Thessaly.  When  Polydamas  therefore  was 
arrived  at  Lacedamon,  he  spoke  as  followeth : 

«*  Not  only  my  progenitors  from  time  imme- 
morial, but  I  raysdf  too,  Laced»monians,  have 
been  your  public  host  and  constant  benefactor. 
I  have  therefore  a  right,  when  I  want  assist- 
anct.,  to  apply  to  you  for  it,  and  to  give  you 


notice  in  time  of  any  difficulty  that  starts  up 
and  may  prove  prejudicial  to  you  in  Thessaly. 

<*  You  are  no  strangers,  I  am  well  asiiured, 
to  the  name  of  Jason  ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  great 
power,  and  in  high  reputation.  This  Jason, 
having  demanded  a  truce,  hath  had  a  confer- 
ence with  me,  in  which  he  discoursed  me  thus : 

«  You  may  judge,  Polydamas,  from  the  rea- 
sons I  am  going  to  lay  before  you,  whether  I 
am  not  able  to  reduce  Pharsalus  your  city  to 
my  obedience  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  I 
have  (said  he)  now  ready  to  act  with  me  the 
largest  number  of  the  most  powerful  cities  in 
Thessaly.  I  have  reduced  them  into  obedi- 
ence to  myself,  though  you  united  with  them 
in  carrying  on  a  war  against  me.  You  know, 
further,  that  I  have  now  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand foreigners  in  my  pay ;  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  city  in  this  part  of  the  world  can  in 
battle  be  a  match  for  them.  I  can  bring  (said 
he)  full  as  many  more  Into  the  field  from  other 
places  in  my  own  subjection.  The  troops 
that  occasionally  take  the  field  from  Thessalian 
cities,  have  several  persons  amongst  them  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  several  not  yet  of  age  for 
service ;  and  small  is  the  number  of  those  be- 
longing to  any  city  whatever,  who  keep  them- 
aelves  in  proper  exercise  for  war.  But  not  a 
man  receiveth  my  pay,  who  is  not  able  to  un- 
dergo any  toil  as  well  as  myself." 

«  And  Jason  himself  (for  I  must  not  sup- 
press the  truth)  is  very  strong  by  natural  con- 
stitution, and  is  beside  habitually  hardy.  Ami 
hence  it  is,  that  not  a  day  passeth,  in  which  ho 
doth  not  put  the  hardiness  of  his  men  to  trial. 
fiTe  is  daily  in  armour,  and  daily  at  their  head, 
either  when  they  go  out  to  exercise,  or  go  out 
on  actual  service.  Such  of  his  mercena- 
ries as  he  findelh  unable  to  bear  hardships,  he 
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tfazoweth  aade ;  bat  lacli  ai  he  flnd«lh  are 

eager  to  toil,  and  eager  to  fiioe  the  dangen  of 

war,  he  dietingiiiiheth  by  an  aarignment  of  pay 

twice,  thrice,  nay  four  ttmet  as  large  aa  tiie 

common,  beaidea  the  additional  preaenta  he 

maketh  them,  hie  great  care  to  core  them  when 

they  are  sick,  and  the  handaome  fbnerals  he 

.  honoureth  them  with  if  th^  die.    Thns  it  ia, 

that  all  the  foreigners  in  Jason's  serrioe  are 

,  perfectly  assared,  that  military  Talonr  affordeth 

I  all  the  honour  and  afflnence  of  life. 

**  He  then  repeated  to  me  what  I  well  knew 
before,  that  the  Maradans,  Dolopians,  and 
Alcetas,  who  gorem  in  Epima,  were  already 
sabject  to  his  orders^— "What  reaaon  therefore 
(said  he)  have  I  to  be  frightened,  or  to  think 
I  am  not  able  to  reduce  you  Phaisaliana  too  1 
Yet  some  that  know  me  not  may  here  demand. 
Why  therefore  do  you  dally  1  why  do  you  not 
march  at  once  against  the  PharsaUans  1  My 
answer  is  plain  and  honest  truth,  lyeaose  I  had 
rather  gain  you  by  a  willing  than  a  compelled 
submission.  For  should  you  act  with  me  upon 
compulsion,  you  will  for  ever  be  contriving  to 
do  me  mischief,  and  I  shall  for  ever  be  con- 
triving to  weaken  you  as  much  as  possibly  I 
can.  But  if  you  join  me  upon  the  motivea  of 
persuasion,  it  is  plain  we  shall  be  ready  on 
both  sides  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  for  one 
another.  I  am  veiy  sensible,  Polydamas,  that 
Pharsalus,  your  own  native  dtj,  placeth  all 
confidence  in  you.  If  therefore  you  can  bring 
it  into  frienddiip  vrith  me,  I  give  you  iny 
honour  (said  he)  I  will  make  you  next  after 
myself  the  greatest  man  in  Greece.  And  hear 
of  how  much  good  I  offisr  you  the  second  share; 
and  believe  nothing  of  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
unless  your  own  reason,  upon  reflection,  con- 
vinceth  you  it  is  true.  This  therefore  is  cer- 
tainly clear,  that  if  Pharsalus  and  the  cities 
that  depend  upon  you,  will  act  in  union  with 
me,  I  may  easily  get  myself  declared  supreme 
governor  of  all  the  Thessalians.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  when  Theasaly  shall  be  united 
under  one  head,  the  number  of  horsemen  riseth 
at  once  to  six  thousand,  and  the  number  of 
their  heavy-armed  to  more  than  ten  thousand 
men.  And  when  I  consider,  how  able-bodied 
and  how  brave  they  are  by  nature,  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  wnen  they  are  properly  disci- 
plined, there  is  not  a  nation  to  whom  the  Thes- 
salians would  not  disdain  the  thoughts  of  sub- 
mitting. And  as  Theaaaly  itself  is  a  coontry 
of  vast  extent,  no  sooner  are  tl^y  united  under 


one  head,  than  all  the  nationa  around  must  in- 
stantly submit.  These  people  are  expert  in 
the  uae  of  missive  weapons ;  and  hence  it  may 
be  judged,  that  our  armies  will  exceed  all 
others  in  the  number  of  our  targeteers.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Bceotians,  and  all  other  peopla 
of  Greece  who  are  enenies  to  the  Laeednmo- 
nians,  are  conftderates  wiih  me.  They  ever 
profess  themselves  ready  to  act  under  my  gui- 
dance, provided  I  free  them  from  the  Lacede- 
monians. The  Athenians,  frother,  I  an  weD 
persuaded,  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to 
be  taken  into  our  allisnce.  But  I  think  it  will 
not  be  my  choice  to  beat  friendship  with  than; 
since  I  judge  it  much  easier  at  present  to  esta- 
blish an  empire  by  sea  than  by  land.  Whether 
I  Judge  aolidly  or  not,  conaider  what  I  am 
going  to  add— MThen  we  are  masten  off  Mae^ 
donia,  from  whence  the  Atheniana  fetch  their 
timber,  we  shall  be  able  to  build  a  much  laiger 
number  of  ahipa  than  they.  And  ahall  vre  not 
be  able  to  man  these  ships  with  much  mora 
expedition  than  the  Atheniana,  as  we  have  ao 
many  vaasals  amongat  ua  capable  of  being  made 
goodaeamenl  And  again,  ahall  we  not  be  better 
able  to  victual  our  fleeta,  we,  who  make  large 
exportations  of  our  com  from  the  great  plenty 
we  enjoy,  than  the  Athenians  can  be,  who  have 
not  enough  for  their  home  conaumption  with- 
out buying  it  at  foreign  ma^ts  !  In 
too,  we  must  certainly  outdo  them,  i 
are  not  to  aquesM  it  fitim  a  pareel  of  paltry 
islands,  but  can  eoUeet  it  in  meet  ample  mea- 


\ 


and  all  the  drcunjaoeot  nationa  «e  suljeet  to 
a  tribute,  when  the  goveniment  of  Thesaaly  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  supreme  govenor. 
You  yourself  know,  that  the  Persian  monarehy 
who  collects  his  tributes  not  from  islands  but 
the  continent,  is  the  richest  man  upon  earth. 
And  this  very  monarch,  I  think,  I  could  reduee 
to  my  own  subjection  vrith  more  ease  than 
even  Greece,  For  I  am  aeorible,  that  in  all 
his  dominions  there  is  but  one  single  person 
who  takes  not  more  pains  to  be  a  slave  than  to 
be  free.  And  I  am  fitfther  sennble,  how  that 
monarch  was  reduoed  to  the  last  extremity  by 
so  small  a  force  as  marched  up  against  him 
under  Cyrui^  and  by  that  afbrwards  under 
Agesilaus. 

M  When  Jason  had  run  over  all  these  points, 
my  answer  waa— There  is  weight  aasuredly  in 
all  you  have  aaid.  But  for  us,  who  are  con- 
federataa  with  the  LaoadcaoniaBa  and  without 
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hftTing  toy  thing  to  lay  to  their  charge,  to  re- 
volt to  their  enemias,  ieema  to  me  (said  I)  a 
point  that  I  ahall  not  eailly  comply  with.  He 
praiied  my  ingenaity,  and  laid  I  was  lo  honeat 
a  man  that  he  would  do  all  in  hie  power  to 
gain  my  tnendship.  He  hath  therefon  given 
me  leave  to  repair  hither,  and  represent  the 
tmth  to  yon,  that  unlese  we  readily  join  him, 
he  is  folly  detennined  to  make  war  upon  the 
Phamlians.  He  enjoined  me,  farther,  to  de- 
mand asnstanee  from  yon.  If  (said  he)  they 
grant  yon  an  aid,  and  snch  as  yon  can  jadge 
snffieient  to  enable  yon  to  make  head  against 
me,  bring  them  into  the  field  (said  he)  and  let 
us  decide  by  battle  what  our  futon  conduct 
must  be:  but,  in  case  they  give  you  not  a 
sofficient  aid,  your  country,  which  honoureth 
you,  and  whidk  you  nobly  serve,  may  poasi* 
biy  have  ample  reason  to  censure  your  beha^ 
viour. 

<*  It  is  fnr  those  reasons,  that  I  am  come  now 
to  Laoedamon,  and  have  given  an  exact  recital 
of  what  I  know  myaelf^  and  what  I  have  heard 
Jason  say.  And,  in  my  own  opinion,  Lacede- 
monians, the  point  rests  here  ^^If  actaally  yon 
can  send  an  amiy  thither.  In  aid  not  only  of  me 
but  of  the  rest  of  the  Theesalians,  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  war  against  Jaaoo,  the  cities  win 
revolt  from  him*  For  they  are  all  in  great 
liMr,  how  the  mighty  power  of  this  man  will 
end.  But,  if  you  judge  that  a  body  of  new 
enfranchised  cttiaens  and  a  private  Spartan  to 
command  will  suffice,  I  then  advise  you  not  to 
meddle  at  alL  For  rest  thoroughly  couTinced, 
it  ft  a  mighty  strength  you  are  to  struggle 
against  That  strength  will  be  under  the  con- 
duct of  an  able  commander ;  who,  when  the 
point  is  either  to  conceal,  or  prevent,  or  to 
push,  will  be  generally  successful.  He  know- 
eth  how  to  act  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 
On  an  emergency  he  will  take  either  dinner  or 
supper  without  abating  his  activity.  He  never 
thinketh  it  time  to  take  his  repose,  till  he  is 
arrived  at  the  place  whither  he  reeolved  to  go, 
or  hath  completed  the  point  he  was  determined 
to  complete.  He  haUi  made  such  practices 
habitual  to  all  his  troops.  He  is  skilful  at 
gratifying  his  soldiers,  when  by  hardy  perMve- 
rance  they  have  accompliefaed  any  point  of 
importance ;  so  that  all  who  serve  under  Jason 
have  learned  this  leseon,  that  pleasure  is  the 
efftct  of  toil ;  though  as  to  aenaual  pleasures, 
I  know  no  peison  in  the  world  more  temperate 
than  Jason.    Thsy  Bsvar  break  in  upon  his 


time ;  they  always  leave  him  leisure  to  do  what 
must  be  done. 

«  Consider  therefore  these  things ;  and  tell 
me,  in  the  manner  that  becometh  you,  what 
you  shall  be  able  to  do,  and  what  you  will  do  in 
this  afiair." 

Polydamas  spoke  thus,  snd  the  Laoedcmo- 
nians  excused  themselves  from  giving  an  im- 
mediate answer.  Next  day  and  the  day  after, 
they  employed  themselves  in  calculating  how 
many  brigades  they  had  already  abroad  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  how  many  ships  they  must 
keep  at  sea  to  make  head  against  the  fleet  of 
Athens,  and  what  was  requisite  for  the  war 
against  their  neighbouring  enemies.  And  then 
they  made  this  answer  to  Polydamas,  that  •*  at 
present  they  could  not  send  him  a  competent 
aid;  it  was  therefore  their  advice,  that  he 
should  return,  and  accommodate  both  the  pub- 
lic and  his  own  private  a£birs  with  Jason  in 
the  best  manner  he  was  able."  And  Polyda- 
mas, after  highly  commending  the  ingenuity  of 
the  state,  returned  to  Pharsalus. 

He  now  made  it  his  request  to  Jason,  not  to 
compel  htm  to  surrender  the  citadel  of  the  Phar- 
salians,  which  he  would  foin  preserve  fidthfrilly 
for  those  who  had  made  him  the  depositary  of 
it  But  then  he  gave  his  own  sons  for  hos- 
tages, promising  he  would  persuade  his  follow- 
citisens  to  act  in  hearty  concert  with  hun,  and 
would  himself  co-operate  to  get  him  declared 
supreme  governor  of  Theasaly.  When  there- 
fore they  had  exchanged  securities  to  one 
another,  the  Pharsalians  had  a  peace  imme- 
diately granted  them,  and  Jason  was  soon  with- 
out opposition  appointed  supreme  governor  of 
sU  Thessaly.  When  thus  invested  with  au- 
thority, he  fixed  the  number  of  horsemen  and 
number  of  heavy-armed,  that  every  city  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  should  be  obliged  io 
maintain.  And  the  number  of  his  horsemen 
now,  including  his  confederates,  was  more  than 
eight  thousand,  his  heavy-armed  were  compu- 
ted to  be  twenty  thousand  at  least  His  tar- 
geteers  were  numerous  enough  to  fight  all  other 
targetsers  in  the  world:  it  would  be  a  toil  to 
reckon  up  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which  they 
belonged.  He  also  ordered  the  people  that  lay 
round  Theasaly  to  aend  in  their  tribute,  in  the 
same  manner  it  was  paid  during  the  supremacy 
of  Scopes.  And  in  this  manner  were  these 
things  brought  about.  I  now  return  again 
from  whence  I  digreesed  to  give  this  account 
of  Jason. 
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II.  The  troops  of  the  LaeedsmoDiani  end 
confederates  were  now  assembled  in  Phocis ; 
bat  the  Thebans,  after  withdrawing  into  their 
own  territory,  guarded  all  the  passes.  In  the 
meantime  the  Athenians,  jeeing  how  much 
they  had  contributed  towards  the  power  of  the 
Thebans,  who  notwithstanding  paid  nothing  in  i 
return  for  the  support  of  their  fleet,  and  finding 
themselves  exhausted  by  the  vast  taxes  they  paid 
and  by  the  piratical  cruizes  from  ^gina,  and 
the  guard  of  their  lands,  became  highly  desi- 
rous of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  Accord- 
ingly they  sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedemon, 
and  made  a  peace.  Two  of  these  ambassadors 
set  sail  immediately  from  Lacedsmon  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  from  Athens,  and  command- 
ed Timotheos  to  return  home  with  the  fleet, 
since  now  there  was  a  peace.  But  in  his  home- 
ward passage  he  landed  all  the  exiles  from  Za- 
cynthus  on  their  own  isle.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  other  Zacynthians  sent  notice  to  Lacedc- 
mon  of  this  action  of  Timotheus,  than  the  Lace- 
demonians resolved  that  *«  the  Athenians  had 
committed  injustice,"  prepared  again  to  send 
out  a  fleet,  and  ordered  the  equipment  of  sixty 
ships  from  Lacedsmon  itself,  Corinth,  Leucas, 
Ambracia,  Elis,  Zacynthus,  Aches,  Epidau- 
rus,  Trcezen,  Hermione,  and  Halie.  Having 
next  declared  Mnasippus  admiral  of  this  fleet, 
they  ordered  him  to  take  due  care  of  every  thing 
within  that  sea,  and  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Corcyra.  They  sent  also  to  Dionysius,  repre- 
senting to  him,  that  it  was  by  no  means  for  his 
interest,  that  Corcyra  should  remain  in  the 
power  of  the  Athenians. 

And  now  when  the  whole  fleet  was  got  to- 
gether, Mnasippus  sailed  for  Corcyra.  He  had 
with  him,  besides  the  troops  from  J^acediemon, 
a  body  of  mercenaries  in  number  not  less  than 
Adeen  hundred.  When  he  had  landed  in  Cor- 
cyra, he  was  master  of  all  the  country.  He  ruin- 
ed their  estates,  so  beautifully  cultivated  and  so 
finely  planted.  He  demolished  the  magnificent 
houses  built  upon  them,  in  the  cellars  of  which 
their  wines  were  lodged.  His  soldiers  are  report- 
ed on  this  occasion  to  have  grown  so  nice  in  pa- 
,  late,  that  they  would  not  drink  any  wine  that 
had  not  an  odoriferous  flavour.  Slaves  also  and 
cattle  in  vast  abundance  were  taken  in  the  ad- 
jacent country.  At  length  he  had  encamped 
with  his  land-forces  on  a  hill,  which  had  the 
country  behind  it,  about '  five  stadia  from  the 
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ci^,  in  order  to  intercept  anj  aid  finom  the 
country  that  might  endeavour  to  enter  the  city ; 
and  had  further  stationed  his  fleet  on  either 
side  of  the  dty,  as  he  judged  would  best  enable 
them  to  discover  and  stop  in  time  whatever  ap- 
proached by  sea ;  and,  beside  all  thia,  he  kept 
a  guard  at  sea  before  the  harbour,  when  the 
weather  was  not  too  tempestuous.  In  this 
manner  he  kept  the  city  close  blocked  up. 

And  now  the  Corcyreans,  who  could  receive 
none  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  since  they 
were  all  in  the  enemy's  possession,  who  could 
have  nothing  imported  by  sea,  as  their  enemies 
were  also  masters  there,  were  in  great  distress. 
They  sent  to  the  Athenians,  and  reqneeted  a 
speedy  aid.  They  remonstrated  to  thenk, «« How 
vastly  they  needs  mast  sufler,  if  they  were  thas 
deprived  of  Corcyra,  or  rssigned  so  great  a 
strength  to  their  enemies !  No  state  in  Greece, 
excepting  Athens,  had  so  much  shipping,  or  so 
much  wealth.  The  city  of  Corcyra  was  finely 
situated  in  respect  to  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and 
the  dties  which  stood  npon  that  bay ;  finely 
situated  too  for  annoying  the  coast  of  Laconia ; 
and  most  finely  indeed  in  respect  to  the  eonti* 
nent  beyond  it,  and  the  passage  from  Sicily  to 
Peloponnesus.*' 

The  Athenians,  after  listening  to  these  re- 
monstrances, agreed  it  was  a  point  deserving 
all  their  care,  and  despatch  away  Stesiclee  with 
six  hundred  targeteers  to  take  upon  him  the 
command,  and  begged  Alcetas  to  transport  and 
land  them  in  Corcyra.  Accordingly  they  were 
landed  by  night  somewhere  upon  that  iaiand, 
and  get  into  the  city.  They  decreed  far- 
ther, to  man  out  sixty  ships;  and,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  hands,  elected  Timotheus  to  command 
them.  But,  not  being  able  to  man  them  at 
home,  Timotheus  sailed  to  the  islands,  and  en- 
deavoured there  to  complete  his  crews;  judging 
it  no  trifling  matter  to  stand  away  hastily  sgainst 
a  fleet  so  well  prepared  as  was  that  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  Athenians,  who  now  thought  he  was 
wasting  the  precious  time,  and  ought  at  once  to 
have  made  hb  passage,  grsw  out  of  all  patience 
vrith  him,  and  suspending  his  command,  chose 
Iphicrates  in  his  room.  Iphicrates,  so  soon  as 
he  was  appointed  to  command,  completed  his 
crews  with  high  expedition,  obliging  all  cap- 
tains of  ships  to  exert  themselves.  He  press- 
ed into  the  service,  by  public  permission,  what- 
ever ahips  were  found  upon  the  Attic  coasts, 
nay  even  the  Salammian  and  the  Paralua,  say- 
ing «<  if  things  sooeeeded  wall  at  Corcyra,  he    ^ 
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would  lend  them  back  pleDly  o£  ehipi.*'  And 
the  number  of  hU  ships  amounted  at  last  to 
seventy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Corcjreans  were  so 
sorely  pressed  with  iamine  that  vast  numbers 
of  them  deserted  to  the  enemy,  insomuch  that 
Mnasippus  at  length  made  public  proclamation, 
that "  all  deserters  should  be  sold  at  public 
sale.*'  But  as  this  put  no  stop  to  their  deser- 
tion, he  at  last  scourged  them,  and  then  drove 
them  back.  Yet  the  besieged  would  not  again 
receive  any  slaves  into  the  town,  so  that  many 
of  them  perished  without  the  walls.  Mnasip- 
pus, therefore,  seeing  these  things,  imagined  be 
was  already  only  not  in  possession  of  the  city. 
He  therefore  made  new  regulations  in  regard  to 
his  mercenaries,  and  forced  some  of  them  to 
leave  the  service  without  their  pay.  And  to 
those  whom  he  still  kept  with  him,  he  was  al- 
ready two  months  in  arrear,  though,  as  was 
said,  he  was  in  no  want  of  money ;  for  several 
of  the  cities  sent  money  over  to  him  instead  of 
troops,  as  the  expedition  was  across  the  sea. 
But  now  the  besieged  saw  plainly  from  the 
turrets,  that  the  guards  did  their  duty  with 
more  negligence  than  before,  and  that  the  men 
straggled  in  a  careless  manner  about  the  coun- 
try. They  therefore  sallied  out  upon  them  sud- 
denly, and  took  some  prisoners,  and  some  they 
slew.  Mnasippus,  perceiving  this,  caught  up 
his  arms  in  an  instant,  and  marched  with  all 
the  heavy-armed  he  had  to  their  succour,  and 
gave  orders  to  the  superior  and  inferior  officers 
of  the  mercenaries  to  lead  out  their  troops. 
But  some  of  these  inferior  officers  having  an- 
swersd,  that  « it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring 
soldiers  out  in  proper  discipline  who  could  get 
no  pay,"  he  struck  one  of  them  with  his  staff 
and  another  with  his  spear.  And  thus  at  length 
they  all  come  out  into  the  field,  though  without 
any  spirit  at  all,  and  with  a  hearty  detestation 
of  Mnasippus,  the  worst  temper  in  the  world 
for  men  going  to  fight  When  he  had  drawn 
them  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  put  the  enemy 
to  flight  that  were  drawn  up  between  him  and 
the  gates,  and  followed  briskly  in  pursuit  But 
the  pursued,  when  they  were  near  the  wall, 
made  a  wheel,  and  kept  galling  him  from  the 
tombs  with  their  darts  and  javelins.  And  an- 
otlier  party,  sallying  out  at  another  gate,  pour 
down  in  great  numbers  on  the  extremity  of  his 
line.  The  men  posted  there,  as  they  were 
drawn  up  but  eight  in  file,  judged  the  point  of 
their  line  to  be  quite  too  weak,  and  endeavoor- 
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ed  to  make  a  wheeL  But  they  had  no  soonar 
begun  to  fall  back,  than  the  enemy  broke  in 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  flying,  and  they 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  their  ranks.  Such 
too  as  were  posted  nearest  to  them  took  in- 
stantly to  flight  Mnasippus  in  the  mean 
time  was  not  able  to  assist  the  routed  part  of  his 
line,  as  the  enemy  was  lying  hard  upon  him  m 
front ;  he  was  eveiy  moment  left  with  fewer  Mid 
fewer  men.  And  at  last  the  enemy,  gathering 
into  a  body,  made  a  general  attack  upon  those 
leroaining  with  Mnasippus,  who  were  vexy  few. 
The  heavy-armed  of  the  enemy  seeing  how  the 
case  stood,  now  made  a  sally ;  and  after  killing 
Mnasippus,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  con- 
tinned  the  pursuit  The  whole  camp  and  the 
entrenchment  were  in  great  danger  of  being 
taken,  had  not  the  pursuers  judged  it  adrisable 
to  retreat,  when  they  saw  the  great  crowd  of 
people  got  together  within  the  camp,  whom, 
though  servants  and  slares,  they  judged  might 
be  serviceable  in  ite  defence.  And  then  the 
Corcyreans  erected  a  trophy,  and  restored  the 
dead  under  truce. 

The  besieged,  after  this,  were  in  the  highest 
spirits,  whilst  the  besiegers  were  in  total  de- 
jection. For  now  it  was  repcnrted,  that  Iphi- 
crates  was  only  not  at  hand,  and  the  Cwcy- 
reans  actually  manned  out  their  ships.  But 
Hypermenes,  who  was  at  present  in  the  com- 
mand, since  he  had  been  lieutenant  to  Mnasip- 
pus, ordered  every  ship  to  be  immediately  man- 
ned, and  standing  round  with  them  to  the  en- 
trenchment of  the  camp,  shipped  all  the  slaves 
and  treasure  on  board,  and  sent  them  o£  He 
staid  on  shore,  with  the  marines  and  such  of  the 
soldiers  as  yet  remsined,  to  guard  the  entrench- 
mente.  And  at  last  even  these,  though  with  the 
utmost  disordjcr,  got  on  board  the  ships  and  put 
out  to  sea,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  com,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  wine,  and  many  slares  and 
sick  poisons  behind  them.  They  were  in  a 
terrible  fright,  lest  they  should  be  caught  upon 
the  island  by  the  Athenians.  And  in  fact  they 
all  got  safe  over  to  Leucas. 

But  Iphicrates,  when  once  he  had  begun  the 
passage,  kept  at  the  same  time  advancing  in  h» 
course,  and  preparing  his  whole  fleet  for  engage- 
ment He  had  left  behind  him  the  great  mastn 
at  setting  out,  as  standing  away  for  battle.  He 
also  made  Teiy  little  use  of  his  sails  even  when 
the  wind  wss  favourable.  He  made  the  passage 
by  the  oar ;  and  so  kept  the  bodies  of  his  men 
in  excellent  order,  and  his  ships  in  an  even  mo- 
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Wh«MiT«r4li6  totem  wm  to  k&d  for 
their  dinner  or  sapper,  lie  led  the  fleet  in  a  line 
ft-hesd  orer-egainst  the  place ;  then  making  a 
tack,  and  bringing  the  heads  of  his  Tessels  in 
a  direct  line  with  the  shore,  he  gave  a  signal 
for  all  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  land. 
A  great  advantage  thence  aocraed  to  snch  as 
coald  first  take  in  their  water  or  what  else  they 
wanted,  and  firrt  finish  their  meal.  A  great 
pnnishmfnt  likewise  fell  upon  such  us  were 
last  on  these  occasions,  because  they  got  a  lees 
quantitf  of  wfaateTer  they  wanted,  rince  they 
were  obliged  to  put  out  to  sea  again  when 
the  signal  was  given.  For  it  followed  of 
ooorse,  that  each  as  landed  firrt  had  leisure 
enough  for  all  their  occasions,  whilst  the  last 
were  grietoody  hurried.  And  whenever  he 
landed  at  meal«time  on  the  shore  of  the  ene- 
my, he  posted  advanced  guaids,  as  was  proper, 
at  land :  and  raising  the  masts  in  his  ships, 
placed  sentinels  on  their  tops.  These  latter 
therefore  had  generally  a  much  more  extensive 
view  by  being  thus  mounted  aloft  than  men 
who  stand  upon  level  ground.  And  wherever 
he  supped  or  reftesfaed  his  men,  he  suflbred  no 
firs  to  be  kindled  in  the  night-time  within  his 
encampment,  but  fixed  his  lights  in  the  front 
of  his  station,  that  nobody  might  approach 
without  being  discovered.  Oftentimes,  too, 
when  the  weather  was  calm,  he  pot  out  again 
to  sea  so  soon  as  supper  was  over ;  mid  if  a 
gale  sprung  up,  the  men  took  some  repose 
whilst  the  vessels  kept  going  before  the  wind. 
But  if  they  were  obliged  to  row,  he  made 
them  lake  rest  by  turns.  In  the  day-time,  di- 
recting the  course  by  signals,  he  one  while  ad- 
vanoed  in  the  line  a-head,  and  another  while 
in  the  line  a-breast  By  this  means,  and  da- 
xuig  the  passage,  having  acquired  all  needful 
skill  for  engaging,  they  arrived  in  the  sea  of 
which  they  imagined  the  enemy  were  masters. 
They  frequently  dined  and  supped  upon  the 
enemy's  land;  but  as  Iphicrates  was  solely 
intent  upon  doing  what  must  needs  be  done, 
be  prevented  all  attacks  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  he  again  put  to  sea,  and  proceeded  in 
his  passage.  About  the  time  that  Mnasippus 
was  killed  be  was  got  to  Sphagee  of  Laconia 
Advancing  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  EHs, 
and  passing  by  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheos,  he 
came  to  an  anchor  near  the  place  called  Icthys. 
The  next  day  he  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Oepballene,  with  his  fleet  so  ranged  and  pro- 
ceeding in  their  course,  that  every  thing  need* 


fol  was  nady  for  an  engagement,  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  engage.  He  heard  indeed  of 
the  death  of  Mnasippus,  yet  from  none  thai 
could  attest  its  truth;  he  suspected  it  was 
given  out  on  purpose  to  deceive  him,  and  kept 
upon  his  guard.  However,  when  arrived  at 
Gephallene,  he  was  there  convinced  of  the 
truth,  and  stopped  to  refresh  his  fleet — ^I  am 
sensible,  indeed,  tiiat  whenever  men  expect  an 
engagement,  exercise  and  discipline  are  con- 
stantly enforced.  But  I  commend  Iphicrates 
for  this,  that  as  he  vras  to  advance  with  the 
highest  expedition  to  find  his  enemy  and  en- 
gage them,  he  contrived  so  well,  that  the  expe- 
diiiousness  of  the  Toyage  should  not  hinder 
his  men  from  acquiring  skill  for  battle,  nor  the 
methods  of  acquiring  such  skill  should  retard 
the  expeditlousness  of  the  voyage. 

When  therefore  he  had  reduced  the  cities  of 
Gephallene,  he  sailed  to  Corcyra.  After  his 
arrival  there,  the  first  thing  he  heard  was,  that 
ten  shipe  were  coming  over  from  Dionysius  as 
a  succour  to  the  Lacedamonians.  He  went 
therefore  himself  in  person  to  look  for  proper 
places  on  the  coast,  from  whence  the  approach 
of  these  ships  might  be  descried,  and  the  sig- 
nals made  to  notify  it  might  be  seen  m  the 
city ;  and  theve  he  posted  sentinels,  instructed 
by  him  in  what  manner  to  make  their  signals, 
when  the  enemy  approached  or  came  to  anchor. 
He  then  ordered  twenty  captains  of  his  ovm 
fleet  to  be  ready  to  follow  him  at  the  call  of 
the  herald ;  and  gave  out  that  such  as  were  not 
ready  kt  the  call  must  not  complain  at  being 
punished  'for  their  neglect  80  soon  as  the 
signal  was  made  that  these  ships  were  ap- 
proaching, and  the  herald  had  made  the  call, 
such  diligence  ensued  as  caused  a  fine  spectacle 
indeed ;  for  not  a  man  of  those  who  were  to 
set  upon  this  occasion,  but  ran  full  speed  on 
board  his  ship.  Having  now  stood  away  to 
the  .spot  where  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  ai^ 
rived,  be  findeth  that  firom  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  the  men  were  already  got  on  shore, 
whUst  Melantppus  the  Rhodian  was  calling 
out  upon  them  by  no  means  to  linger  there, 
and  himself  with  all  his  crew  on  board  was 
getting  out  to  sea.  Melanippas  by  this  means 
escaped,  though  he  met  with  the  diips  of  Ipbi 
crates :  but  all  the  Syracusan  ships  were  takei 
with  their  crews.  And  Iphicrates,  after  cut 
ting  ofi*  the  beaks  of  these  ships,  brought  then 
into  the  harbour  of  Corcyra.  He  then  fixed  a 
certain  sum  which  each  of  the  prisoners  mosi 
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ptty  for  his  rtnsom,  except  Anippos  their  com- 
mander. Him  he  confined  under  •  close  guard, 
M  if  he  expected  a  rast  ram  for  him,  or  other- 
wiee  would  sell  him.  Aoippus  was  so  highly 
chagrined  at  this  usage,  that  he  chose  to  die  hy 
i      his  own  hand.    And  Iphicrates,  taking  seen- 

irity  from  the  Coreyreana  for  the  payment  of 
their  ransom,  gave  itk&r  liherty  to  the  rest 

He  after  this  rahsisted  his  mariners  hy  em- 
ploying them  in  woiks  of  tillage  for  the  Corcy- 
leans,  but  with  the  targeteers  and  heayy-armed 
of  the  fleet  he  passed  orer  himself  to  Acamania. 
He  there  gave  aid  to  all  such  of  the  cities  in 
friendship  as  needed  it,  and  mode  war  upon 
the  Thuriansy  a  wery  wariike  people,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  place  strongly  fortified.  Then 
fetching  away  the  fleet  from  Coreyra,  now 
consisting  of  about  ninety  ships,  he  went  first 
to  Gephallene  to  raise  contributions,  and  ex- 
acted them  from  all  persons,  whether  willing 
or  unwilling.  He  then  prepared  to  lay  waste 
the  territory  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  re- 
duce the  other  cities  of  the  enemy  in  those 
parts,  if  they  desired  it,  by  an  accommodation ; 
but  if  Aey  stood  out,  by  war.  For  ray  own 
part,  I  have  a  deal  of  commendation  to  bestow 
on  Iphicrates  for  hts  conduct  during  this  com- 
mand, but  above  all  for  getting  Callistratus  the 
popular  haranguer,  a  man  not  easy  to  be  ma- 
naged, and  Chabrias,  who  was  reckoned  an  ex- 
cellent general,  associated  with  him  in  it  For 
if  he  judged  them,  men  of  sense,  and  therefore 
desired  to  be  assisted  with  their  counsel,  in  my 
opinion  he  acted  the  prudent  part :  or,  in  case 
he  regarded  them  as  enemies,  why  then  he 
showed  his  noble  spirit,  in  being  thus  confident 
that  they  should  discern  no  bad  management 
and  no  negligence  in  him.  And  these  were 
the  acts  of  Iphicrates. 

in.  But  the  Athenians,  who  now  saw  their 
friends  the  Flatsans  driven  out  of  Boeotia, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Athens,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Thespite  offering  their  petitions, 
that  **  they  (the  Athenians)  would  not  stand 
quiet  and  let  them  be  stripped  of  their  city," 
could  no  longer  approve  the  conduct  of  the 
Thebans.  They  were  restrained  by  shame 
from  an  open  rupture,  and  by  the  reflection  too 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  own  in- 
terest Tet  they  positively  refused  to  act  any 
more  in  participation  witii  them,  when  they 
0aw  them  invade  the  Phocians  who  had  long 
been  in  fiiendship  witii  the  state  of  Athens, 
and  utterly,  destroying  cities  that  had  been 


faithful  in  the  war  with  the  Barbarians,  and 
steadily  attached  to  themselves.  The  people 
of  Athens  were  now  persuaded  to  pass  a  de- 
cree for  negotiating  a  peace,  and  accordingly 
sent  in  the  first  place  ambassadors  to  Thebes, 
with  an  invitation  to  go  with  them  to  Laceda- 
mon,  if  it  suited  their  own  inclinations,  about 
a  peace.  And  then  they  despatched  away  their 
own  ambassadors.  The  persons  chosen  for 
this  employ  were  Callias  the  son  of  Hipponi- 
cuB,  Autocles  the  son  of  Strombichides,  De* 
mostratus  the  son  of  Aristophon,  Aristoclei^ 
Cephisodotus,  Melanopus,  Lycanthus.  When 
they  were  admitted  to  audience  before  the 
council  of  state  at  Lacednmon  and  the  con- 
federates, Callistratus  the  popular  haranguer 
was  with  them.  He  had  promised  Iphicrates, 
if  he  would  give  him  his  dismission,  either  to 
procure  him  money  for  his  fleet,  or  to  make  a 
peace ;  he  accordingly  had  been  at  Athens,  and 
solicited  a  peace.  But  when  they  were  intro- 
duced to  the  council  of  state  at  Lacednmon 
and  the  confederates,  Callias,  whose  office  it 
was  to  bear  the  torch  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, was  the  first  that  spoke.  He  was  a  man 
that  took  as  much  delight  in  prainng  himself 
as  in  being  praised  by  others.  He  began  on 
this  occasion,  and  spoke  to  this  effect : 

"  I  am  not,  Lacedemonians,  the  only  person 
of  my  family,  who  hath  been  the  public  host 
of  your  community.  My  father  and  his  fa&er 
too  were  so  before  me,  and  delivered  the  ho- 
nour down  to  me  as  the  privilege  of  my  birth. 
I  am  desirous  too  to  persiyde  you  all,  that 
Athens  hath  continually  persisted  in  showing 
favour  to  us.  For,  whenever  there  is  war,  our 
Athens,  our  own  community,  chooseth  us  to 
command  their  armies;  and  when  peace  is 
again  desired,  sendeth  us  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
Nay,  twice  already  have  I  been  at  Lacedsmon 
to  negotiate  accommodations;  both  times  so 
successfully,  that  I  made  peace  between  us  and 
you.  I  am  now  a  third  time  employed,  and 
think  I  have  more  abundant  reason  than  ever 
to  depend  on  a  mutual  reconciliation.  For 
now  I  see  clearly,  that  you  are  not  intent  upon 
one  system  and  we  upon  another;  but  both  of 
us  are  united  in  indignation  for  the  ruin  of 
Platsa  and  Thespia.  What  therefore  can 
hinder  men,  whose  sentiments  are  exactly  the 
same,  from  choosing  to  be  friends  rather  than 
enemies  to  one  another  ? 

«<  It  is  indeed  the  part  of  wise  men,  not 
hastily  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  even  though 
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eoDBidertble  disseiiMoiii  trise.  But  when  their 
•entimenta  of  things  exactly  coincide,  will  it  not 
be  wonderful  indeed,  if  such  persons  cannot 
agree  about  a  peace  1  Common  justice^  it  is 
true,  hath  always  laid  it  as  a  duty  upon  us, 
never  to  make  war  upon  one  another.  For  it 
is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world,  that  our 
progenitor  Triptolemus  conmiunicated  the  in- 
efiable  mysteries  of  Geres  and  Proserpine  to 
Hercules  your  founder,  and  to  the  Dioscuri  ' 
;^6ur  countrymen,  the  first  time  he  did  it  to 
foreigners;  and  Peloponnesus  was  the  first 
foreign  land  on  which  he  generally  bestowed  the 
fruits  of  Ceres.  How,  therefore,  could  it  be  just, 
that  you  should  erer  in  a  hostile  manner  enter 
upon  the  lands  and  ravage  the  fruits  of  those 
from  whom  you  first  received  your  seed  1  or, 
that  we  ever  should  wish,  that  the  very  people 
on  whom  we  bestowed  it,  should  not  enjoy  in 
highest  plenty  the  needful  sustenance  of  life  1 
But  if  the  fates  decree  that  war  must  take  place 
amongst  mankind,  it  is  our  part  to  begin  it  on 
•11  occasions  with  the  utmost  reluctance ;  and, 
when  once  begun,  to  bring  it  to  an  end  with 
our  utmost  expedition.*' 

After  him  Autocles,  who  was  looked  upon 
as  an  orator  of  great  art  and  address,  harangued 
them  thus : 

^<  I  am  going  to  say  some  thingi^  Leoedsmo- 
nians,  which  I  am  very  sensible  you  will  not 
bear  with  pleasure.  But  I  am  well  persuaded, 
that  men  who  are  desirous  of  peace,  and  to  set- 
tle that  peace  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
of  lasting  continuance,  should  not  be  shy  in 
putting  one  another  in  remembrance  of  the  rea- 
sons of  the  previous  wars.  Ton,  Lacedemoni- 
ans, are  ever  giving  out,  that  the  cities  of  Greece 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent ;  whilst  after 
all,  yourselves  are  the  greatest  hinderers  of  that 
freedom  and  independence.  The  very  first 
condition  you  make  with  all  the  cities  that  en- 
ter into  your  confederacy  is,  that  they  shall 
march  along  with  you  wheresoever  you  lead 
them.  And  can  this  in  any  shape  be  consis- 
tent with  freedom  and  independence?  You 
declare  enemies  what  people  you  please,  with- 
out any  previous  consultation  of  your  confede- 
rates ;  and  then  lead  on  the  latter  to  make  war 
upon  them ;  insomuch  that  these  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  as  they  are  called,  are  often 
obliged  to  take  the  field  against  men  to  whom 
Ihey  bear  the  most  benevolent  affection. 


>  Osftor  and  PoUax. 


M  Again,  and  what  of  all  things  is 
pugnaot  to  a  stste  of  freedom  and  independence, 
yon  establish  in  some  cities  the  goveroment  of 
ten,  and  in  others  of  thirty  persons.  You  take 
no  care  at  all  that  these  governors  should  rale 
according  to  laws,  but  merely  that  by  oppres- 
sive methods  they  keep  the  cities  in  fast  sub- 
jection to  yourselves.  In  a  word,  you  have  con- 
vinced mankind,  that  not  a  polity  but  a  tyranny 
is  DAOSt  agreeable  to  your  own  inclinations. 

<*  When,  farther,  the  Persian  monarch  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  that  the  cities  should  be  free 
and  independent,  you  then  made  frank  and 
open  declarations  that  the  Thebans  could  in 
no  wise  be  judged  to  conform  to  the  king's  in- 
tention, unless  they  permitted  each  single  city 
to  be  master  of  itself  and  to  make  use  of  laws 
of  their  own  proper  choice.  And  yet,  when 
you  had  seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  you 
would  not  sufier  even  these  Thebans  to  be  free 
and  independenL 

« Men,  let  me  add,  who  sincerely  desire 
peace,  ought  not  to  expect  from  others  a 
thorough  compliance  with  their  own  demands, 
whilst  they  manifest  an  ambition  to  engross  all 
power  to  themselves." 

When  Autocles  had  spoken  thus,  the  eonae- 
quence  was,  not  only  a  general  ailenoe  in  the 
assembly,  but  an  inward  pleasure  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  displeased  at  the  Lacede- 
monian conduct. 

JBut  after  him  GaUistratus  spoke : 

"Far  be  it  from  me,  Lacedemonians,  to 
think  that  I  could  truly  aver,  that  nothing 
wrong  hath  been  done  either  by  you  or  by  us. 
And  I  am  as  far  firom  thinking,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  intereouree  must  for  ever  be 
stopped  with  men  who  once  do  wrong ;  because 
I  cannot  see  any  mortal  alive  who  goeth  through 
life  without  committing  some  offence.  It  is 
rather  my  opinion,  that  sometimes  men  who 
have  offended  become  afterwards  more  tract- 
able and  better  tempered,  especially  if  they 
have  been  chastised  for  those  offences,  as  we 
Athenians  have  been.  I  see,  Lacedemonians,  in 
your  behaviour,  too,  some  ofiences  incurred  for 
want  of  temper  and  reflection,  for  which  you 
have  since  been  abundantly  creased.  But  I 
shall  produce  no  other  instance  of  thu  at  pre- 
sent than  your  seizure  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 
And  hence  it  is,  since  this  flagrant  injury  you 
did  the  Thebans,  that  all  the  cities,  in  whose 
ftvour  you  once  so  earnestly  exerted  yourselves 
to  restore  them  to  freedom  and  independence. 
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have  united  with  the  Thebans  against  you. 
I  hope  you  are  now  convinced,  how  prejudi- 
cial it  is  to  grasp  at  too  much  power,  and  are 
resolved  for  the  future  to  use  moderation, 
and  to  be  steady  in  reciprocal  friendship  with 
others. 

<•  There  are  people,  I  know,  who,  intending 
to  dissuade  you  from  a  peace  with  us,  mis- 
chievously insinuate,  that  we  ask  it  not  from 
sincerity  of  heart,  but  are  brought  hither  by 
the  fears  we  are  under,  lest  Antalcidas  may 
return  with  a  fresh  supply  of  money  from  the 
king  of  Persia.  But  consider,  and  be  con- 
vinced, that  such  people  are  arrant  triflers. 
The  king,  it  is  well  known,  hath  told  us  in 
writing,  that  all  the  cities  in  Greece  should  be 
left  free  and  independent  For  our  own  parts, 
we  couform  both  in  word  and  deed  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  king.  What  reason  have  we 
therefore  to  apprehend  any  thing  from  him  ? 
Is  there  a  person  so  weak  as  to  imagine,  that 
the  king  had  rather  subject  himself  to  a  vast 
expense,  and  only  to  make  other  people  great, 
than  to  accomplish  what  he  thinketh  is  best 
for  himself,  without  making  any  expense  at 
all  ?  Be  it  so.  For  what  reason  then  are  we 
come  hither  1  Not  because  we  are  totally 
distressed;  yourselves  may  perceive  the  con- 
trary, if  yon  will  survey  the  present  situation 
of  our  affairs  at  sea,  and  if  you  will  survey  the 
situation  of  them  too  at  land.  But  what  then 
is  our  meaning  ?  It  is  plain  to  be  discerned, 
since  there  are  several  of  the  confederates  who 
behave  in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  pleasing 
neither  to  us  nor  to  you.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
our  chief  motive  may  be,  to  communicate  our 
own  sentiments  of  things  to  you,  in  requital 
for  the  kindness  you  did  us  in  preserving 
Athens. 

«<  But  at  present  I  shall  only  insist  on  thu 
point  of  reciprocal  interest  It  is,  true  of  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  that  some  by  principle  are 
more  attached  to  us,  and  some  to  you :  it  is 
the  case  in  every  city,  one  party  declares  for 
the  Lacedemonian  and  another  for  the  Athe- 
nian interest  If  wo  therefore  unite  in  friend- 
ship with  one  another,  from  what  quarter  can 
we  with  reason  expect  any  eHectual  opposition  1 
For  who  in  good  truth  ii  the  person  who, 
when  you  are  our  friends,  can  presume  at  do- 
ing us  Athenians  any  harm  by  land  ?  And 
who  will  dare  to  annoy  you  Lacedemonians  by 
sea,  when  we  are  cheerful  and  warm  in  your 
service  1  Wars,  it  must  be  granted,  are  for 
40 


ever  breaking  out  between  us ;  and  accommo- 
dations, as  we  well  know,  are  soon  again 
brought  on.  And,  though  it  be  not  our  case 
at  present,  yet  the  case  will  happen  again  and 
again,  that  we  shall  be  desirous  of  a  peace  with 
you.  But  what  reason  can  there  be  to  put  off 
our  reconciliation  to  that  distant  day,  when, 
through  the  weight  of  distress,  we  may  be 
grown  quite  desperate,  rather  than  to  settle  all 
things  by  an  immediate  peace,  before  any  irre- 
mediable disaster  hath  taken  place  1  For  my 
part,  I  ingenuously  own  it,  I  never  could  com- 
mend those  champions  in  the  public  games, 
who,  ailer  a  series  of  victory,  and  a  large  ac- 
quisition of  glory,  are  so  litigiously  ambitious 
of  more,  that  they  can  never  stop,  till  they  are 
shamefully  beaten,  and  compelled  to  forego,  the 
lists  for  ever  after.  Nor  can  I  commend  those 
gamesters  who,  after  having  gained  the  stake, 
will  suffer  it  to  be  doubled,  and  throw  again. 
Most  of  those  who  play  with  so  much  avidity, 
I  have  seen  reduced  to  utter  beggary.  We 
ought  therefore  to  catch  instruction  from  such 
examples,  and  not  reduce  our  contest  to  that 
state  of  desperation,  that  we  must  either  win 
all  or  lose  all.  But  whilst  we  yet  are  vigorous, 
whilst  we  yet  are  happy,  let  us  become  friends 
to  one  another :  for  then  we  through  you,  and 
you  through  us,  may  yet  make  a  greater  figure 
than  hitherto  we  have  ever  made  in  Greece." 

This  speech  met  with  general  approbation, 
and  the  Lacedemonians  passed  a  decree  to 
sign  a  peace  on  the  following  terms: — «To 
withdraw  their  commanders  out  of  the  cities ; 
to  disband  all  forces  both  by  land  and  sea ;  and 
to  leave  the  cities  in  a  state  of  freedom  and 
independence.  And  in  case  any  of  these  com- 
manders refuse  to  withdraw,  any  city  that  was 
willing  might  assist  the  injured  cities;  but 
such  as  were  not  willing  might  refuse  to  act  in 
defence  of  the  injured,  without  being  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith."  On  these  conditions  the 
Lacedemonians  swore  to  a  peace  for  them- 
selves and  their  confederates;  the  Athenians 
and  their  confederates  swore  severally  in  the 
name  of  their  principals.  Even  the  Thebans 
were  entered  down  by  name  in  the  list  of  the 
states  that  swore ;  but  their  ambassadors  *  made 
a  fresh  application  the  day  after,  and  desired 
that  « the  name  of  Bceotians  might  be  inserted 
instead   of  Thebans."     Agesilaus   answered. 


»  Epaminondss  ws*  one  of  tbmn,  and  spake  with  ao 
vsflli  spirit  so  this  ocsssioD.  tbst  bt  fsdly  nsttlsA 
Afetilaof. 
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that  <(  he  would  not  alter  a  letter  of  what  they 
had  already  sworn  to,  and  to  wUch  they  had 
■et  their  name.  If  indeed  they  had  no  mind 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  peace  (he  said)  he 
would  readily,  at  their  own  desire,  expunge 
their  name."  And  now,  all  others  having 
signed  the  peace,  and  the  Thebans  being  singly 
excladed,  the  Athenians  were  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds  that  the  Thebans  could  no 
longer  save  themeeWes,  even,  as  is  commonly 
said,  by  a  decimation.  The  Thebans  also, 
judging  themselves  in  a  desperate  situation, 
went  their  way. 

lY.  After  this  the  Athenians  withdrew 
thefar  garrisons  out  of  the  cities.  They  also 
recalled  Iphicrates  and  the  fleet,  whom  they 
obliged  to  restore  all  captures  they  had  made 
since  the  peace  was  sworn  to  at  Lacednmon. 
In  like  manner,  the  Lacedemonians  brought 
away  their  commandants  and  garrisons  from 
the  cities  within  their  own  dependence.  Gle- 
ombrotus  was  excepted,  who  being  now  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  in  Phods,  sent  to  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Lacedcmon  for  orders  how  to  act 
Prothous  had  already  declared  that  in  his  sen- 
timents, "  they  ought  according  to  oath  to  dia- 
band  their  troops,  and  circulate  an  order  to  the 
cities  to  make  the  present  of  a  sum  of  money, 
but  at  their  own  discretion,  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo ;  and  then,  if  any  restrunt  was  laid  on 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  those  cities, 
they  ought  to  call  their  confederates  together, 
so  many  as  should  be  willing  to  assert  this 
independence,  and  lead  them  out  against  the 
authors  of  such  restraint  For  by  such  be- 
haviour (he  said)  it  was  his  opinion  the  gods 
would  become  more  propitious  to  them,  and 
the  cities  have  the  least  ground  for  discontent" 
But  the  whole  council  of  Lacedamon,  hearing 
him  talk  in  this  manner,  looked  upon  him  as  a 
very  trifler,  (for  already  it  should  seem  as  if 
the  wrath  of  heaven  was  driving  them  on,)  and 
despatched  an  order  to  Cleombrotus,  not  to 
disband  his  troops,  but  to  march  immediately 
against  the  Thebans,  unless  they  set  the  cities 
at  liberty.  Cleombrotus,  I  say,  so  aoon  as  he 
heard  the  peace  was  made,  sent  to  the  ephori 
for  instructions  how  to  act,  who  ordered  him 
to  march  against  the  Thebans,  unless  they  set 
the  cities  of  Bosotia  at  liberty.  When  there- 
fore he  was  become  assured,  that  so  far  from 
setting  those  cities  at  liberty,  they  had  not  so 
much  as  disbanded  their  army,  but  kept  them 
in  veadiMaa  to  make  head  againat  him,  he 


marcheth  his  army  into  Beeotia.  He  took  not 
the  route  which  the  Bcaotians  imagined  ha 
would  have  taken  out  of  Phods,  and  had 
posted  themselves  in  a  narrow  pass  to  stop 
him ;  but  on  a  sudden  crossing  the  mountains 
by  the  pass  of  Thisbe  he  arriveth  at  Grusis, 
taketh  the  fortress  there,  and  seizeth  twelve 
triremes  belonging  to  the  Thebans.  Having 
done  this,  and  marbhed  upwards  from  the  sea, 
he  encamped  at  Leuctra  in  the  district  of  Thes- 
pia.  The  Thebans'  encamped  their  own 
troops  on  an  opposite  hill  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  enemy,' having  none  of  their  con- 
federates with  them  but  those  of  Boaotia. 

The  friends  of  Cleombrotus  went  to  him 
here  and  discoursed  him  thus ; — «  If,  Cleom- 
brotus, you  now  suffer  these  Thebans  to  de- 
part without  a  battle,  you  will  be  in  danger  of 
the  severest  punishment  from  the  state.  They 
will  then  remember  against  you,  how  formerly 
when  you  react  sd  Cynoscephale  you  committed 
no  manner  of  devastation  on  the  lands  of  the 
Thebans ;  and  that  in  the  next  campaign  yon 
were  not  able  so  much  as  to  enter  their  coon- 
try,  though  Ageeilaus  always  broke  in  by  the 
pass  of  Citheron.  If  then  you  regard  your 
own  preservation,  or  have  any  value  at  all  for 
your  country,  yon  must  give  the  enemy  battle.*' 
His  friends  discoursed  him  thus.  His  enemies 
said — *<  Now  will  this  man  convinoe  the  world, 
whether  or  no  he  be  a  friend  to  the  Thebans,  as 
some  report  him."  Cleombrotus  of  a  truth,  hear- 
ing these  insinuations,  was  provoked  to  fight 

On  the  other  side,  the  diief  men  amongst 
the  Thebans  were  reckoning, «  that  if  they  did 
not  fight,  the  circumjacent  cities  would  revolt 
from  them,  and  they  must  suffer  a  siege  in  . 
Thebes ;  and  then,  should  the  people  of  Thebes 
be  distressed  for  want  of  necessariee,  an  in- 
surrection might  be  the  consequence.*'  Many 
of  them  knew  by  experience  what  exile  was; 
they  determined,  therefore,  '<  it  was  better  to 
die  in  battle  than  to  become  exilee  a  second 
time.'*  An  oracle  much  talked  of  was  alsosooae 
encouragement  to  them.  It  imported  that 
"  the  Lacedemonians  would  be  conquered  on 
that  spot  of  ground  where  stood  the  monument 
of  the  virgins,"  who  are  reported  to  have  killed 
themselves,  *  because  they  had  been   violated 


t  Epaminoodu  wm  tbeir  eommander-in-obief. 

•  Other  writers  differ  in  thki  eirevBMtuiee.  Flvtaitii 
relatetli  tbe  wbde  itory  tbve:  **A  poor  nu  wImm 
nuM  waa  SeedMw,  dwelt  et  Lewstie,  a  nn««e  is  the 
dimict  of  Theepi*.    Ho  bod  two  daaght^ro:  their 
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hj  fome  Laoedmnoniaiuk  The  Thehtns  there- 
lore  edoraed  this  monuniBnt  before  the  ^ttle. 
InteUigeoce  was  ebM>  brought  them  from 
Thebes,  that  all  the  templet  had  opened  of 
their  own  aecord*  and  the  priesteMea  declared 
that  the  gods  awaided  them  a  victoiy.  All 
the  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercolee  were  also 
^aaid  to  have  disai^jteared,  as  if  Hercules  him. 
self  was  sallied  forth  to  battle«  Some  persons, 
after  all,  pretend  that  these  things  were  only 
the  artifices  of  the  generals. 

In  regard  to  the  battle,  eveiy  thing  torned 
out  cross  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
whilst  fortune  smoothed  every  difficulty  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  It  was  just  after  dinner 
that  Cleombrotus  held  the  last  council  about  a 
battle.  They  had  drunk  briikly  at  noon,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  wine  also  was  a  proToca. 
tive  to  fight.    But  when  each  side  was  armed, 


aamm  w«re  Hippo  and  Militia,  vt  (m  wow  mj)  ThMiiio 
and  Eiudppe.  Now  Boeduui  was  a  food  man,  and 
though  hii  tttbitance  was  Tory  nnall,  exceedingly  kind 
to  itrangefa.  He  raeeiTed  with  eheerfvl  hoapitality  two 
yoang  Bpartam  who  cane  to  hia  hooae;  and  thay, 
thoogh  ananoored  with  the  danghtara,  wara  m>  awad 
by  Beedaivs*  goodnoia,  that  they  darat  make  no  attempt 
npon  them.  And  next  day  they  continued  their  journey 
to  the  Pythian  oraele,  whither  thay  were  going.  But 
after  eaMvlting  the  god  aboat  tha  pointe  in  which  tbey 
wantad  lua  adTica,  thay  let  oat  again  fi>r  their  own 
bomei;  and,  after  traTeUiiig  through  B<aotia,  stopped 
again  m  their  return  at  the  house  of  Beedams.  It  hap- 
pened that  Soedaaaa  hiaiaelf  waa  abeaot  at  thia  time 
ftoB  Leaetra,  bat  hia  daoghtara  reoaived  tha  ■traagers 
and  antartaioed  them  with  the  nanal  lioepitaUty,  who, 
finding  tlmm  thai  witliout  protection  or  defence,  commit 
a  rape  upon  them.  But  perceiiriug  them  full  of  indig> 
aation  Ibr  the  Tiolaoaa  thay  had  niArad,  thay  put  them 
to  death,  and  then  throwing  their  bodies  into  a  waU, 
thay  went  their  way.  Boedasus  on  hb  return  could  see 
bis  daughters  no  where,  and  yet  found  erery  thing  in 
Che  house  as  safe  as  he  had  left  it.  He  knew  not  what 
to  think,  tai  a  bitdi  whining  at  him^  than  savaral  timea 
raaahig  ap  to  him  and  away  from  him  agaia  to  tlia  well, 
ba  guessed  how  it  was,  and  at  length  dtew  up  by 
ropes  the  dead  bodies  of  bis  daughters.  Learning  now 
npon  inquiry  from  his  neighbours,  that  they  bad  seen 
tha  Tety  Laeadnaoolans  who  had  IbraMrly  fedgad  with 
hia  go  into  his  hoase  again  tha  day  before,  lia  ooncludad 
them  to  be  the  murderers,  since  on  their  first  visit  they 
liad  abundantly  praised  the  young  lasses,  and  afflrmed 
that  their  hasbuida  would  ba  very  happy.  He  now  set 
oat  Ibr  LaaedauMm,  to  beg  jaatioa  finND  tha  aphori. 
Night  came  apon  him  while  he  waa  in  tlia  territory  of 
Argos,  and  he  turned  into  an  inn  to  lodge.  There  came 
into  the  same  inn  another  truTeller,  an  old  man  of  Oreus 
m.  elty  of  tha  UastloM.  Boedasas  hearing  him  often 
groan  and  eane  the  Laeatenooiana,  aakad  blm  what 
hurt  tlie  laoedsmonians  had  dona  him?  The  traveller 
told  him  a  dreadful  story  about  the  murder  of  his  son  by 
a  Lacedemonian  eommandant,  and  though  b«  had  been 
with  tbaepbori  at  Bparta,  thay  woald  not  at  all  Uttan  to 


and  it  was  plfon  a  battle  would  be  fi^ught^— 
in  the  first  place,  the  sellers  of  provisions  and 
some  of  the  baggage-men,  all  such  as  had  no 
inclination  to  fight,  were  departing  from  the 
camp  of  the  Bceotians.  But  the  mercenaries 
with  Hiero,  the  targeteers  from  Phocis,  and 
the  horsemen  from  Heraclea  jRnd  Phlius,  fetch, 
ed  a  compass,  and  meeting  them  fuU  in  their 
departure,  drove  them  back,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  Boeotian  camp.  The  consequence  was, 
they  made  the  Bmotian  army  stronger  and 
more  numerous  than  it  was  before.  In  the 
next  piece,  as  there  was  a  plain  between  them, 
the  Lacedtemonians  drew  up  and  posted  their 
horse  before  their  phalanx ;  the  Thebans  also 
did  the  same.  But  then  the  horse  of  the  The. 
bans  bad  been  long  in  exercise  because  of  the 
war  against  the  Orchomenians  and  the  war 
sgainst  the  Thespians;  whereas  the  Laced«- 


hia  complaints.  Boedasus,  having  heard  this  story,  was 
all  despondency.  He  suspected,  the  magistrates  of 
Bparta  would  listen  as  little  to  himself.  Yet  he  related 
some  part  of  hia  calamity  to  the  stranger,  wiw  advised 
him  not  tp  have  reooursa  to  tha  aphori,  but  to  retaia 
into  Brnotia,  and  build  a  tomb  for  his  daughters.  Seo- 
dasus  however  would  not  comply  with  his  advice ;  but 
going  on  to  Sparta  laid  his  complaint  before  the  epfaorL 
As  tbey  gave  him  no  attantkm,  Im  presenteth  himaelf 
belbra  tha  kings ;  and  going  from  tham  to  all  the  man 
in  power,  lia  let  them  know  his  deplorable  case.  But 
obtaining  no  justice  from  them,  he  ran  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  now  raiaicg  his  liands  tovrarda  the  son 
and  now  dashing  tham  against  tlia  ground,  invoking  tha 
ftirias  to  avenge  him,  and  at  length  put  an  end  to  hia 
own  life.  But  in  after  times  the  Lacedemonians  paid 
dearly  for  it.  For  when  they  were  masters  over  all  tha 
Greeks,  and  had  put  garriaouB  into  their  citiea,  Epami- 
noadaa  the  Thaban,  to  aat  a  pattam  to  others,  put  their 
garriaon  ia  Thebes  to  the  sword.  And  the  Lacad»mo- 
nians  for  this  reason  making  war  npon  them,  the  Tha« 
bans  met  them  in  the  field  at  Lenctra.  The  very  ground 
was  an  omen  to  them  of  vietory.  On  it  formerly  tbey 
had  recovered  their  liberty,  when  Amphioton,  driven  in- 
to  exile  by  Bthenelua,  had  refuged  himself  at  Thebes, 
and  finding  the  Thebans  tributary  to  the  Chaleideaaa, 
had  put  an  end  to  the  tribute  by  killing  Chaleedon  king 
of  tl^e  Babmaas.  And  now  on  tha  same  spot  the  Laoa- 
daetbooiana  ware  totally  defeated  at  the  very  tomb  of  tba 
daughters  of  Boedasus.  It  is  said,  that  before  the  battle 
Pelopidas,  one  of  the  Theban  generals,  was  highly 
alarmed  at  some  incidents  that  he  thought  boded  him  IB 
saoeesa,  tiD  Boedasus  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
inspired  him  with  naw  oonfidenee,  since  the  Laeednmo- 
aians  were  now  caught  at  Louctra  and  must  suflbr  ven- 
geance for  his  daughters ;  and  the  day  before  the  battle 
was  Ibught,  he  ordered  a  white  colt  to  be  sacrificed  at 
tha  tomb  of  tba  virgins ;  nay,  that  whilst  tba  Laoadm- 
moniana  were  encamped  at  Tagaa,  he  aent  peraoos  to 
find  out  this  tomb ;  and  when  ho  had  learned  from  tha 
people  of  the  country  where  it  stood,  he  marched  hia 
troops  with  high  eonfidence  to  the  spot,  where  he  draw 
tbasi  up  sad  gaiwd  «  victory.**— PIstaicb**  Lova^atoriis. 
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monian  cs^tliy  had  never  been  m  a  worse  con- 
dition than  at  present  The  horaee  were  for- 
nished  bj  the  wealthiest  persons  of  the  state; 
and,  when  a  foreign  expedition  was  declared, 
then  came  the  appointed  rider,  who  receiving 
such  a  horse  and  such  arms  as  they  pleased  to 
give  him  went  immediately  on  serrioe.  And 
thns,  the  weakest  in  bodj  and  the  worst  spirit. 
ed  part  of  the  soldiery  wi  e  generally  mounted 
on  horses.  Such  tmly  wsk  the  eavairy  on  both 
sides^ — In  the  Laeedamoniax.  phalanx,  it  was 
said,  that  erery  platoon  was  drawn  up  three  in 
front ;  consequently  in  depth  they  could  not  be 
more  than  twelve.  But  the  Thebans  were 
drawn  np  firm  together  not  leas  than  fifty 
shields  in  depth;  reckoning,  that  could  they 
break  the  body  of  the  enemy  posted  around  the 
king,  all  the  rest  of  the  army  would  be  an  easy 
conquest. 

But  so  soon  as  Cleombrotns  began  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  enemy,  and  even  before  the 
bulk  of  the  army  knew  that  he  was  in  motion, 
the  horse  had  already  engaged,  and  those  of 
the  Laeedamonians  were  immediately  defeat- 
ed, and  in  their  flight  fell  in  amongst  their  own 
heavy.armed  :  and  at  that  instant,  the  heavy- 
armed  of  the  Thebans  had  made  their  attadl. 
However,  that  the  body  posted  round  Cleom- 
brotus  had  at  first  the  better  in  the  fight,  any 
man  may  have  clear  and  certain  proof  firom 
hence ;  for  they  could  not  have  taken  him  up 
and  carried  him  off  yet  alive,  unless  those  who 
fought  before  him  had  the  better  of  it  at  that 
instant  of  time.  But  when  Cleombrotus  was 
dead,  and  Dinon  a  general-ofiicer,  and  8pho- 
drias  of  the  king's  council  of  war,  and  his  son 
Cleonymus  were  also  slain,  then  the  horse- 
guard,  and  the  adjutants  of  the  generaLofiicer 
and  the  rest,  being  quite  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  the  enemy,  were  forced  to  retire. 
The  Lacedemonians  who  composed  the  left, 
when  they  saw  the  right  thus  driven  from 
their  ground,  quitted  their  own  ground  fm>. 
Tet,  after  a  terrible  slaughter  and  a  total  de- 
feat, so  soon  as  they  had  repassed  the  trench 
which  was  round  their  camp,  they  grounded 
their  arms  on  the  veiy  spot  from  whence  they 
had  marched  out  to  battle ;  for  the  ground  of 
their  camp  was  not  quite  on  a  level,  it  was 
rather  an  ascent  And  now  there  were  some 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  judging  their  de- 
feat to  be  an  Insupportable  disgrace,  declared 
against  suffering  the  enemy  to  erect  a  trophy, 
iftiiMt  fetching  off  their  dead  by  trace,  but  nu 


ther  to  endeavour  to  recover  them  by  nnodier 
battle.  But  the  general  oflSoers,  who  saw  tfast 
in  all  near  a  thoasand  Lacedemoniana  were 
slain ;  who  saw  that  of  seven  hundred  Qfu~ 
tans  belonging  lo  their  army,  about  fonr  hun- 
dred were  killed ;  who  perceived,  besides,  that 
all  the  confederates  were  averse  to  fighting 
again,  and  some  of  them  too  not  even  aorry  for 
what  had  happened,  calling  a  couocil  of  the 
most  proper  persons,  demanded  their  advice  of 
what  ought  to  be  done.  And  when  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  that  «<they  ought  to  fetch 
off  the  dead  by  trvce,"  they  sent  a  herald  to 
beg  the  truce.  And  then  tmly  the  Thebens 
erected  a  trephy,  and  delivered  up  the  dead. 

These  things  being  done,  a  messenger  sent 
to  Laeedemon  with  the  news  of  this  calamity 
arriveth  there  on  the  last  day  of  the  naked 
game%  and  when  the  dioras  of  men  bad  just 
made  their  entry.  The  ephori,  when  they 
heard  of  the  calamitf ,  were  grievously  coneein- 
ed,  and  in  my  opinion  could  not  possibly  avoid 
it ;  but  they  ordered  not  the  chorus  to  with- 
draw, letting  them  finieh  the  games.  And 
then  they  sent  round  the  names  of  the  dead  to 
the  relations  of  each,  with  an  order  to  the  wo- 
men to  make  no  noise,  and  to  bear  the  calamity 
in  silence.  But  the  day  after,  such  persons  as 
were  related  to  any  c^  the  slain  appeared  in 
public,  and  the  signs  of  pleasure  and  joy  were 
visible  in  their  feces;  whilst  you  could  aee  bat 
few  of  those  whoee  relations  were  repotted  to 
be  yet  alive>  and  they  too  walked  up  and  down 
discontented  and  dejected. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ephori  ordered  the 
two  remaining  brigades  to  march,  not  excepting 
such  persons  as  had  been  forty  yean  in  the 
service.  They  ordered  out  also  such  of  the 
same  standing  as  belonged  to  the  brigades  al- 
ready abroad.  For  such  as  had  been  thirty* 
five  years  in  the  service  marched  out  before  in 
the  army  that  went  agaitkst  the  Phocians. 
They  even  enjoined  the  very  persons  who 
were  left  at  home  to  serve  the  offices  of  state 
to  march  out  on  this  occasion.  Agesilaus 
indeed  was  not  yet  recovered  of  his  iUnees: 
the  state  therefore  ordered  his  son  Arehidamus 
to  take  upon  him  the  command.  The  Tegeate 
with  great  cheerfulness  took  the  field  along 
with  Arehidamus :  for  the  party  of  Stasippus, 
ever  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
were  yet  alive,  and  had  a  very  great  influence 
at  Tegea.  The  Mantincans  too  with  all  tbeii 
•trength  marched   out  of  their  villages  and 
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joined  him,  for  they  wen  under  en  nriitoeimti- 
ofti  goverament.  The  CorinthiuM,  Sicyoniane, 
PhliananB,  and  Achoans  Tery  cheerfotty  fol- 
lowed him ;  and  other  eitiea  too  aent  ont  their 
troopa.  The  Laoedemoniana  immediately  fit- 
ted out  their  own  triremea ;  the  Corinthtaoa  did 
the  eame,  and  hegged  the  Sicyoniana  to  do  ao 
too,  aa  the  Lacednmoniana  luid  thoughta  of 
transporting  the  army  by  aea.  And  in  the 
meantime  Archidamaa  was  offering  aacrifieea 
for  a  aucoeaafol  expedition. 

The  Thebana  immediataly  after  the  battle 
deapatched  a  heiald  to  Athena  with  a  gariand 
on  hia  head,  whom  they  ordered  at  the  aame 
time  to  notify  the  greatneaa  of  the  irietory  and 
to  request  their  aid,  aaying  that «  now  it  was 
in  their  power  to  be  revenged  on  the  Laceda- 
moniana  for  all  the  evil  they  have  eiFor  done 
them."  The  senate  of  Athena  happened  to  be 
dtting  in  the  citadel.  And  when  they  heard 
the  newe,  it  was  plain  to  all  men  that  they 
were  heartily  mortified  al  it  For  they  neither 
invited  the  herald  to  take  any  relrsahment,  nor 
made  any  reply  to  the  request  of  aid.  And  in 
this  manner  the  herald  returned  from  Athena. 

The  Thebans, however  aent  in  all  haste  to 
Jaion  their  ally,  pressing  him  to  come  and  join 
them.  Their  thoughts  were  wholly  intent  on 
what  might  be  the  oonaequence  of  thia  battle. 
Jason  at  once  manned  out  hia  triremea,  as  if  he 
would  repair  by  aea  to  their  aasistanoe ;  but 
then,  taking  with  him  his  body  of  mercenaries 
and  his  own  horse,  even  though  the  Phodans 
were  iu  implacable  hoatility  with  him,  he 
nmrched  by  land  into  Bcsotia ;  making  his  en- 
try into  seveml  dtiea,  before  any  newa  could 
be  brought  that  he  was  on  the  march.  And 
before  any  atrangth  could  be  collected  to  atop 
him,  he  waa  advanced  quite  beyond  their  reach ; 
exhibiting  a  certein  proof,  that  expedition  cai^ 
j  *  riMh  a  point  much  better  than  strength.  And 
when  he  waa  gotten  into  Bcsotia,  the  Thebans 
deeiaring  for  an  immediate  atteck  on  the  Laoe- 
dmnoniana,  Jaaon  to  pour  down  from  the  hills 
•^  with  his  meroenariea,  whilst  themselves  charg- 
^  them  full  in  front,  he  dissuaded  them  from 
/  it,  remonstratiog  to  them  that  after  ao  noble  a 
victory,  it  waa  not  worth  their  while  to  run  the 
haaard  of  either  gaining  a  greater  or  losing  the 
fmito  of  the  viotoiy  already  gained.  "  Are  you 
not  aware  (said  he)  that  you  have  just  now 
eonquered,  because  you  were  neceasiteted  to 
fight  1  You  ahould  remember  therefore,  that 
the  Lacedamoniana,  when  neceaaitated  too  to 
40.  • 


fight  for  their  Tery  beings,  will  fight  with  the 
utmost  deaperation.  And  God,  it  must  be 
owned,  often  taketh  delight  in  making  the 
little  great  and  the  great  little.'*  By  such  re* 
monstrancea  he  dissuaded  the  Thebans  from 
running  any  fresh  hazards.  On  the  other  side 
he  was  teaching  the  Lacedemonians  what  m 
difference  there  waa  between  a  vanquished  and 
a  victorious  army.  ''If  therefore  (said  he) 
you  are  desirous  to  extinguish  the  memory  of 
year  late  calamity,  I  advise  you  to  breathe  a 
while ;  and  when  you  afe  grown  stronger,  then 
to  fight  again  against  these  unconquered  The- 
bans. But  at  praaent  (aaid  be)  you  may  reet 
aaanred,  that  there  are  some  even  of  your  own 
confederates,  who  are  in  treaty  with  your  ene- 
miea.  By  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
peace  for  yourselves.  I  vrill  equally  endeavour 
to  procure  one  for  you,  as  1  desire  nothing  for 
your  preservation,  becauae  of  the  friendship  my 
father  had  for  you,  and  because  I  myself  by 
tlfe  laws  of  hospiteltty  am  connected  with  you." 
In  thia  manner  he  talked ;  and  hia  motive  pos- 
sibly might  be,  that  both  theae  discordant 
parties  might  be  reduced  to  a  dependence  upon 
himself  The  Laeednmonianat  therefore,  hav- 
ing hearkened  to  his  adTice,  desired  him  to 
procure  them  a  peace.  But  ao  soon  as  word 
was  brought  them  that  a  peace  was  granted, 
the  general  officers  issued  out  an  order,  for  all 
the  troope  to  Ite  ready  immediately  after  aop- 
per,  since  they  ahould  march  off  by  night ;  that 
next  morning  by  day-break  they  might  paaa 
Mount  Cithnron.  When  supper  was  over, 
before  they  could  sleep,  the  order  waa  iasued 
for  a  march,  and  immediately  after  the  dose  of 
evening  their  officers  led  them  off  by  the  road 
of  Crusts,  confiding  more  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  march  than  in  the  peace.  And  after  a 
▼ery  difiicult  march  indeed,  since  it  was  by 
night,  in  a  very  dejected  mood,  and  through 
veiy  bad  roads,  they  reach  iEgosthena  in  the 
territory  of  Megara.  '  There  they  met  with  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Arohidamua. 
He  halted  there  with  them  till  all  the  confed- 
eralea  were  come  in,  and  then  led  them  off  in 
one  body  to  Corinth.  At  Corinth  he  dismissed 
the  confederates,  and  led  home  the  domestic 
troops  to  Lacedcmon. 

Aa  to  Jason,  he  returned    bark  through 

Phooia,  where  he  took  the  suburbs  of  Hyam- 

polis,  laid  the  adjacent  country  waste,  and  slew 

many  persons ;  and  then  continued  his  mareh 

{ forwards  through  the  reet  of  Phods  in  aa 
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oider^  and  quiet  mumn,    B«t  when  he  wm 
come  to  Hertclea,  he  demoUebed  the  fortifi- 
catione  of  that  place.    It  ia  plain  he  «aa  under 
no  fear  of  opening  a  road  to  an  enemy  againat 
hiiaaelf  by  laying  open  Uua  iooportant  poaib 
In  fact,  bia  true  motiTe  waa,  leat  any  ahould 
aeiae  Heradea  that  ia  Mtoaled  ao  commodioue- 
ly  in  the  atrait,  and  hinder  him  from  marching 
into  Greece  at  bia  own  pleaaore.    On  bia  return 
into  Theaaaly,  be  became  great  indeed,  aa  well 
becauae  by  law  he  waa  aupreme  goTemor  of 
the  Theataliana,  aa  becauae  he  kept  conataatly 
about  him  a  large  body  of  mercenary  troepa, 
both  horae  and  foot,  and  theae  ao  fin^y  died* 
plined  aa  to  excel  all  other  troopa  in  the  woiM. 
He  waa  greater  atill  through  the  large  number 
of  eonfederatea  he  already  had^  and  the  number 
of  thoae  who  were  deairoua  of  hia  alliance. 
But  he  waa  greateat  of  all  in  hia  own  peraonal 
eharacter,  aince  no  man  could  dequae  him. 
\  Tbe  Pythian  gamee  were  now  approaching; 
he  therefore  circulated  hia  orden  to  the  citiha 
to  fatten  oxen,  abeep,  goata,  and  awine,  and 
prepare  for  the  aaccifice.    It  waa  aaid,  that 
though  a  moderate  number  waa  demanded  from 
<    each  aepaimte  city,  yet  the  number  of  oxen 
I   amouQted  to  not  leaa  than  a  thouaand,  and  all 
I   other  cattle  together  roae  in  number  to  above 
ten  thouaand.    He  alao  made  public  proclamap 
tion,  that  whaterer  city  fed  the  fineat  ox  to 
lead  up  the  aacrifice  to  the  god,  ahould  be  re- 
warded with  a  priae  of  a  golden  crown.    He 
alao  iaaued  out  hia  oideri  to  the  TheaialianB  to 
be  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  time  of  the  Py- 
thian gamea.    For  he  intended,  aa  waa  aaid,  to 
preaide  bimaelf  in  the  aoleoui  aaaembly  at  the 
gamea  in  honour  of  the  god.    Whether  indeed 
he  had  any  intention  to  meddle  with  the  aacred 
treaaurea  remaineth  yet  uncertain.    Few  it  ia 
reported,    that   when   the    Delphiana   aaked 
«  what  must  be  done,  in  caae  Jaaon  meddled 
with  the  treaaurea  of  the  god  1'*  the  anawer  of 
the  god  WW  «  be  bimaelf  would  take  care  of 
that"    Yet  after  all,  thia  extraordinary  man, 
big  with  aoch  great  and  aplendid  achemea, 
when  after  reviewing  and  aerutinizing  the  con- 
dition of  the  caralry  of  Phers  he  had  aet 
himaelf  down,  and  waa  giving  anawem  to  auch 
aa  were  offering  petitiona,  ia  amaaainated  and 
murdered  by  aeven  young  men,  who  came  up 
to  hiiv  with  an  air  of  having  a  diapute  for  him 
to  aettle.    Hia  guarda  indeed  who  were  at 
hand  bestirred  tbemaelvea  with  spirit,  and  one 
of  the  aaaaaanf  whilst  atriking  at  Jaaon  waa 


killed  by  the  thnMt  <tf  a  i 
atopped  as  he  waa  getting  on 
put  to  death  by  a  gieat  numbor  of  wounds; 
but  the  rest  mounted  the  hone%  that  were 
ready  prepared  for  them,  and  mnde  their  ea- 
eape ;  and  in  whatever  dtiea  of  Greece  th^  af- 
terwarda  appeared,  wave  generally  raeeived  with 
honour.  From  whenoe  it  ia  pUin^  how  moch 
the  Grectana  dieaded  Jaaon,  teal  he  ahould 
turn  out  a  tyrant 

After  the  murder  of  Jaaon,  Polydonia  Uf 
brother  and  Polyphion  were  a^ipointed  n- 
preme  leadera  of  Theasaly.  But  aa  thcry  were 
going  in  company  to  Lariaaa,  Poljdorua  dieth 
anddenly  in  hia  bed  by  night,  and  a*  waa  judged 
by  the  hands  of  his  brother  PolTphimi.  His 
death  certainly  vraa  veiy  sudden,  and  tboe 
waa  no  other  probable  method  of  neoountiog 
for  It  Polyphron  held  the  aupvamacy  for  a 
year,  and  behaved  in  hia  office  quite  like  a  tj- 
rant  For  at  Pharsalua  he  pat  to  death  Poly- 
damaa  and  eight  more  ef  the  mott  iUuatrioiM 
Pharsaliana,  and  from  Jiaiiaaa  ■  drove  aevsnl 
peraona  into  exile.  For  theae  ontngeoua  acts 
he  too  ia  kiUed  by  Alexander,  who  pretended 
to  be  avenging  the  death  of  Polydorus  sod 
demolishing  the  tyranny.  But  when  he  bad 
gotten  the  power  in  hia  own  handa,  he  proved 
a  terrible  governor  indeed  to  the  Theasafiaas, 
tenible  also  to  th»  Thebane^  an  enemy  furtber 
to  the  Atheniana,  and  an  arrant  robber  both  by 
land  and  aea.  Buchwaa  hiaieai  chanoter,and 
as  such  he  b  put  to  deeth  by  the  hands  of  hit 
wife's  brothers,  but  entirely  by  her  oontrivaace. 
For  she  told  her  brothers  that  Alexander  had 
a  deaign  upon  their  Uvea;  aha  eoneealed  them 
therefcore  a  whole  day  in  the  houae.  She  re- 
ceived Alexander  quite  drunk  into  her  cham- 
ber at  night ;  and  aa  soon  aa  he  waa  aalsep  sbe 
left  the  hunp  atiU  buniing,  but  earned  out  bif 
sword.  And  whte  she  perceived  that  ber 
brothers  were  afraid  of  going  into  the  chainber 
to  kill  him,  she  tdd  them  if  they  bogi^  toy 
longer,  she  would  go  and  awake  hint  So  sooa 
aa  they  were  in  it,  die  heraatf  aecuved  the  door 
and  held  the  bolt  in  her  hand  tUl  her  husband 
waa  deapatched.  The  raaaen  of  her  enmity  to 
Akxander  ia  euppeeed  to  be  this,  that  Alexan- 
der had  UapriaoDed  hia  page,  a  beautiful  youth, 
and  when  she  begged  hard  for  hia  libtfty, 
he  brought  him  out  and  put  him  to  dettb* 
OtheiB  say,  it  waa,  becauae,  having  no  chil- 
dren by  her,  he  had  sent  to  Thebes  ai»d 
entered  into  engggenente  to  many  JaioD*i 
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widow.  The  raaMNM  of  Uii«  plot  sgaioit  hii 
life  by  tlie  lady  are  given  in  this  manner.  Bot 
TielphoQua,  the  eldest  of  the  brothera  who 
were  agents  in  his  murder,  succeeded  to  his 
power,  and  hath  continued  in  posseMon  of  it 

..^^-^  tfll  the  time  this  history  is  writing.     And  thus 

the  afiaini  of  Thessaly  under  the  management 

of  Jason,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Tisiphonus, 

^  have  now  been  opened.    I  return  to  the  place 

^  ^^^.Jiom  whence  I  digressed* to  give  this  recital. » 
y.  When  Archidamus,  who  had  marchedllo 
the  relief  of  those  at  Leoctra,  had  brought  the 
army  back,  the  Athenians  began  to  reflect, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  would  still  reckon  it 
their  duty  to  follow  the  Lacedsmonians,  who 
were  not  yet  reduced  so  low  as  they  had  re- 
duced the  Athenians.  They  summoned  there- 
fore the  states,  who  were  willing  to  be  parties 
in  the  peace  prescribed  by  the  king  of  Persia. 
When  all  were  assembled,  they  decreed,  in 
conjunction  with  those  who  were  willing  to 
be  parties,  that  the  following  oath  should  be 
taken, — **  I  will  abide  by  the  peace  which  the 
king  hath  sent,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates.  And  in  case 
any  enemy  maketh  war  upon  any  state  that 
hath  taken  this  oath,  I  will  assist  that  state 
with  all  my  strength."  All  others  present 
were  satisfied  with  this  oath ;  but  the  Eleans 
objected  to  it, «  since  they  ought  not  thus  to 
make  the  Marganians,  and  Scilluntians,  and 
TriphylUans  free  and  independent,  all  whose 
cities  belonged  to  them."  The  Athenians  how* 
ever  and  the  rest,  having  ratified  the  decree  ac- 
cording to  the  king's  mandate,  that «  the  cities 
whether  great  or  small  should  be  left  equally 
free  and  independent,"  sent  out  a  deputation  to 
administer  the  oath,  and  ordered  that  **  the  chief 
magistrates  in  every  city  should  take  it"  And 
aU  took  this  oath  except  the  Cleans. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Mantineans, 
who  now  looked  upon  themselves  as  sovereign 
masters  of  their  own  concerns,  assembled  to- 
gether in  a  body,  and  resolved  to  settle  again 
in  the  city  of  Mantinea,  and  fortify  it  as  their 
own.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians judged,  that  if  this  was  done  without 
their  consent,  they  should  be  much  aggrieved. 
They  send  Agesilaus  therefore  ambassador  to 
the  Mantineans,  because  he  was  esteemed  their 
hereditary  friend.  At  his  arrival,  the  men  in 
power  woold  not  grant  him  an  audience  of  the 
people,  but  ordered  him  to  communicate  his 
iKisineas  to  them  alone*    He  then  made  them 


a  promise,  **  if  thsy  would  desist  at  present 
firom  fortifying  Mantinea,  he  would  engage 
that  the  state  of  Lacedsmon  should  soon  con- 
sent to  it,  and  eass  them  in  the  expense  of 
doing  it."'  But  when  they  answered,  that  « it 
was  impossible  to  desist,  since  their  whole 
community  had  joined  in  the  resolution  for 
doing  it,"  Agesilaus  in  great  wrath  departed* 
It  was  not  however  judged  possible  to  stop 
them  by  force,  sinoe  the  grand  article  of  peace 
was  freedom  and  independence.  And  now 
some  cities  of  Arcadia  sent  in  their  people  to 
the  Mantineans  to  assist  them  in  canying  on 
the  fortification;  and  the  Eleans  presented 
them  with  thirty  talents'  of  silver  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  work.  And  in 
this  manner  were  the  Mantineans  very  busy. 

At  Tegea,  the  party  of  Callibios  and  Prox- 
enus  were  striving  to  get  a  general  meeting 
of  the  whole  body  of  Arcadians,  in  which 
whatever  measures  were  voted  by  a  majority 
should  have  the  force  of  laws  to  all  their  citiea. 
But  the  party  of  Stasappus  was  for  leaving 
each  city  in  its  present  separation,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  primitive  constitutional 
The  party  of  Proxenus  and  Callibius,  who 
were  overpowered  in  all  the  sessions,  imagin- 
ing that  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
they  should  quite  outvote  their  opponents, 
bring  out  their  aims.  The  party  of  Stasippas, 
perceiving  this,  armed  aLM>  to  oppose  them, 
and  were  not  inforior  to  them  in  number.  But 
when  they  came  to  an  engagement,  they  killed 
Proxenus  and  a  few  more  with  him;  and 
though  they  put  the  others  to  flight,  went  not 
after  them  in  pursuit  For  Stasippus  was  a 
man  of  that  temper,  that  he  would  not  put 
many  of  his  fellow-citixens  to  death.  But 
those  with  Callibius,  having  retreated  to  the 
part  of  the  wall  and  the  gates  towards  Man- 
tinea, as  their  enemy  gave  them  no  farther 
annoyance,  posted  themselves  there  in  a  body. 
They  had  sent  beforehand  to  the  Mantineans 
to  beg  assistance,  and  the  party  of  Stasippus 
now  eame  to  them  with  proposals  of  reconcili- 
ation. But  the  Mantineans  no  sooner  appeared 
in  sight,  than  some  leaping  upon  the  wall 
pressed  them  to  advance  with  their  utmost  ex- 
pedition, diouting  aloud  at  them  to  make  all 
possible  haste,  whilst  others  throw  open  the 
gates  for  their  entrance.  When  the  party  of 
Stasippus  found    out  what  was  done,  they 
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make  their  eicape  throngb  the  gates  that  lead 
to  Palantium,  and  before  their  punaen  could 
overtake  them,  fl;  away  in  safety  to  the  temple 
of  Diana,  where  they  shnt  themseWes  np  and 
remained  in  quiet  But  their  enemies  who 
came  up  in  pursuit,  after  climbing  the  tem- 
ple and  stripping  off  the  rooi^  pelted,  them  with 
tiles.  Conscious  therefore  of  their  own  dis- 
tressful situation  they  begged  them  to  stop 
their  hands  and  promised  to  come  out  But 
their  enemies,  after  thus  getting  them  in  their 
power,  bound  them  fast,  and  putting  them  in  a 
carriage  drove  them  back  to  Tegea :  and  there, 
supported  by  the  Mantineans,  they  formally 
put  them  to  death.  After  this  the  Tegeats, 
who  were  of  the  party  of  Stasippus,  to  the 
number  of  about  eight  hundred,  fled  to  Lace- 
daemon. 

The  Lacedemonians  now  resolved  it*  to  be 
their  duty  to  take  the  field  with  the  utmost 
haste  in  the  cause  of  the  dead  and  the  exiled 
Tegeats.  Accordingly  they  make  war  upon 
the  Mantineans,  because  contrary  to  their  oaths 
they  had  marched  in  a  hostile  manner  against 
the  Tegeata.  The  ephori  proclaimed  a  foreign 
expedition,  and  the  state  ordered  Agestlaus  to 
take  upon  him  the  command.  The  rest  of 
the  Arcadians  were  by  this  time  assembled  at 
Asea ;  but,  as  the  Orchomenians  had  declared 
against  all  participation  in  the  Arcadian  league 
because  of  their  enmity  to  the  Mantineans, 
and  had  even  received  into  their  city  a  body  of 
mercenaries  commanded  by  Polytropus,  which 
had  been  drawn  together  at  Corinth,  the  Man- 
tineans staid  at  home  to  look  after  their  own 
concerns.  But  the  Heneans  and  Lepreats 
joined  with  the  Lacedemonians  in  marching 
against  the  Mantineans.  And  A  gesilaus,  when 
the  sacrifices  for  a  successful  expedition  were 
finished,  marched  without  loss  of  time  into 
Arcadia. 

He  first  took  possession  of  Eutea,  a  town 
on  the  frontier.  He  found  in  this  pisce  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  whilst  all  the  fight- 
ing men  were  gone  to  join  the  Arcadic  body. 
He  did  no  harm  at  all  to  the  city,  but  suffered 
these  people  still  to  continue  in  their  houses, 
and  his  soldiers  paid  regularly  for  whatever 
they  wanted.  Or,  if  any  thing  had  been  taken 
by  force  when  he  entered  the  place,  after  a 
proper  search  he  caused  It  to  be  restored.  He 
also  repaired  such  parts  of  the  wall  as  needed  it, 
whilst  he  halted  there  in  expectation  of  the 
mercenaries  under  Polytropus. 


In  the  meantime  the  Mantineans  take  the 
field  against  the  Orchomenians.  But  after 
showing  themselves  before  the  walls,  they 
found  it  a  work  of  toil  to  make  good  their 
retreat,  and  some  of  them  were  slain  on  this 
occasion.  But  when  they  had  secured  their 
retreat  as  far  as  to  BIymia,  and  the  heavj- 
armed  Orchomenians  no  longer  pursued  them, 
whilst  the  body  under  Polytropus  kept  plying 
on  their  rear  with  great  impetuosity,  the  Man- 
tineans were  now  convinced  that,  unless  they 
could  beat  them  back,  a  great  part  of  their  owa 
people  would  perish  by  the  missive  weapons, 
upon  which  they  suddenly  faced  about,  and 
advancing  close  up  to  them,  gave  the  charge. 
And  there  Polytropus  died  fighting.  The  rest 
taking  to  flight,  many  of  them  had  been  slain, 
had  not  the  Phliasian  horse  come  up  that  in- 
stant, and  by  riding  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
Mantineans  obliged  them  to  stop  all  pursuit. 
And  after  these  transactions  the  Mantineans 
departed  to  their  own  home. 

Agesilaus  having  heard  these  things,  and 
judging  now  that  the  mercenaries  from  Oreho- 
menus  would  not  join  him,  set  forwards  from 
Eutea.  After  the  first  day's  march  he  supped 
his  army  in  the  district  of  Tegea ;  but  in  the 
second  day's  march,  he  passeth  over  into  the 
dominions  of  Mantinea,  and  encamped  under 
the  mountains  of  Mantinea  which  lay  to  the 
west ;  and  fh>m  thence  he  ravaged  the  country, 
and  laid  waste  all  the  cultivated  ground.  The 
Arcadians  however  who  had  assembled  at 
Asea  marched  by  night  into  Tegea.  The 
next  day  Agesilaus  encamped  his  army  at  the 
distance  of  about '  twenty  stadia  from  Man- 
tinea. The  Arcadians  from  Tegea  were  now 
approaching  with  a  very  numerous  body  of 
heavy-armed,  marching  between  the  mountains 
of  Mantinea  and  Tegea,  and  bent  on  complet* 
ing  their  junction  with  the  Mantineans.  The 
Argives  however  had  not  yet  joined  them 
with  all  their  force.  Some  persons  therrfare 
advised  Agesilaus  to  attack  them  before  the 
Argives  came  up.  But  apprehensive,  that 
whilst  he  was  advancing  against  them  the 
Mantineans  might  sally  out  of  their  riry, 
and  then  he  might  be  attacked  both  in  fiank 
and  rear;  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  \H 
them  complete  their  junction ;  and  then,  if 
they  had  a  mind  to  fight,  he  could  engage 
them  upon  fair  and  equal  tprms.     But   now 
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that  the  Arcadians  had  completed  iStau  junction, 
when  the  targeteefe  from  Orehomeniu,  accom- 
panied by  the  honemen  from  Phlina,  after 
marching  hy  night  under  the  walla  of  Manti- 
nea,  appear  at  break  of  day  within  the  ▼iew  of 
Ageailaue,  who  was  sacrificing  in  the  front  of 
the  camp,  they  made  all  others  run  to  their 
posts,  and  Agesilaus  retire  to  his  heavy-armed. 
Butwhen  they  were  diKovered  to  be  friends, 
and  Agesilaus  had  aacrificed  with  isTourable 
omens,  ader  dinner  he  led  the  army  forwards ; 
and  at  the  approach  of  night  he  encamped,  on- 
observed  by  the  enemy,  in  a  valley  behind  but 
very  near  Mantinea,  and  surrounded  on  all 
aides  by  mountains.  The  next  day,  so  soon  as 
it  was  light,  he  sacrificed  in  the  front  of  hie 
isamp:  and  discovering  that  the  Mantineans 
were  come  out  of  the  city  and  gathering  to- 
gether on  the  mountains  in  the  rear  of  his 
camp,  he  found  the  necessity  of  getting  out  of 
this  valley  without  loss  of  time.  But  now  in 
case  he  led  the  way  in  the  van,  he  was  appr^ 
hensive  the  enemy  might  attack  his  rear.  He 
therefore  stood  to  his  post,  and  making  the 
heavy-armed  face  towards  the  enemy,  he  or- 
dered those  in  the  rear  to  make  a  wheel  to  the 
light  and  march  behind  the  phalanx  on  to- 
wards him.  In  this  manner  he  got  them  out  of 
this  narrow  ground,  and  was  continually  adding 
strength  to  the  phalanx.  And  when  once  it 
was  doubled,  he  advanced  into  the  plain  with 
his  heavy-armed  in  this  arrangement,  and 
then  opened  the  whole  army  again  into  files  of 
nine  or  ten  shields  in  depth.  The  Mantineans, 
however,  gave  him  no  opposition.  For  the 
Eleans,  who  now  had  joined  them,  persuaded 
them  by  no  means  to  give  him  battle  till  the 
Thebans  were  come  up.  They  said  uthey 
were  well  assured  the  Thebans  would  soon  be 
with  them,  since  themselves  had  lent  them  ten 
talents*  to  forward  their  march."  And  the 
Arcadians,  hearing  this  account,  rested  quietly 
in  Mantinea. 

But  Agesilaus,  though  vastly  desirous  to 
march  the  army  oiT,  for  it  was  now  the  middle 
of  winter,  yet  continued  three  days  longer  in 
his  post,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of 
Mantinea,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be  too 
much  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone.  Yet  on  the 
fourth  day,  after  dinner,  he  led  them  ofi"  with 
a  deaign  to  encamp  on  the  ground  he  had  en- 
camped on  before,  after  the  first  day's  march 
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from  Eotsa*  But  as  none  of  the  Arcadians 
appeared  in  eight,  he  marched  with  all  speed 
quite  as  iar  as  Eotea,  though  it  was  exceed- 
ingly late  before  be  reached  it,  desiroas  to  carry 
ofi*  the  heavy-armed  before  they  could  see  the 
enemy's  fires,  that  no  one  might  say  his  de- 
parture was  a  flight  He  judged  that  he  had 
done  enough  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  country- 
men after  the  late  dejection  with  which  they 
had  been  oppressed,  since  he  had  broken  into 
Arcadia,  and  no  one  durst  give  him  battle 
whilst  he  was  laying  the  country  waste.  And 
so  soon  as  he  was  returned  into  Laconia,  he 
sent  the  Spartans  home,  and  dismissed  the 
neighbouring  people  to  their  respective  cities. 

The '  Arcadians,  now  that  Agesilaus  was 
gone,  and  as  they  heard  had  disbanded  the 
army,  since  they  were  all  assembled  in  a  body, 
march  against  the  Hersans,  because  they  would 
not  be  associated  in  the  Arcadian  league,  and 
had  joined  the  Laced»monians  in  the  invasion 
of  Arcadia.  They  broke  into  their  country, 
where  they  set  the  houses  on  fire  and  cut  down 
the  trees.  But  as  now  they  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Theban  aid  was  come  to  Man- 
tinea, they  evacuate  Herasa  and  join  the  The- 
bans. When  Aey  were  thus  all  together,  the 
Thebans  thought  they  had  done  enough  for 
their  honour,  since  they  had  marched  to  the  aid 
of  their  friends,  and  found  the  enemy  had  quite 
evacuated  their  country,  and  therefore  they  were 
preparing  to  return  home.  But  the  Arcadians, 
Argives,  and  Eleans  persuaded  them  to  march 
without  loas  of  time  into  Laconia,  expatiating 
much  on  their  own  numbers,  and  crying  up  to 
the  skies  this  Theban  army  ; '  for,  in  fact,  the 
BoBOtians  had  kept  to  the  constant  exercise  of 
arms  ever  since  they  had  been  elated  with  their 
victory  at  Leuctra.  They  were  now  attended 
by  the  Phodans,  whom  they  had  reduced  to 
subjection  ;  by  the  people  of  every  city  in  Eu- 
bosa;  by  both  the  Loerians,  Acamanians,  He- 
racleots,  and  the  Maliensians.  They  had  also 
with  them  some  horaemen  and  targeteers  from 
Thessaly.  Delighted  with  so  fine  an  army, 
and  insisting  on  the  desolate  condition  of  La- 
cedsmon,  they  earnestly  entreated  them  <«  not 
to  go  home  again  without  making  any  irruption 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Lacedsmonians.'* 
The  Thebans,  after  giving  them  the  hearing, 
alleged  on  the  other  side,  that  "  to  break  into 
Laconia  was  a  very  difficult  undertaking  at 


*  Epaminondai  and  Pelopidas  vmn  chief  oommanden 
of  II. 
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best,  and  they  took  it  for  gnoted  that  proper 
guards  were  poeted  at  the  places  that  were 
easiest  of  access."  For  in  hei  Ischplaus  kept 
guard  at  lum  in  the  Skiritis  with  a  party  of 
four  hundred  men,  consbting  of  Spartans  newly 
enfrauchiiedy  and  the  most  active  exiles  from 
Tegea.  There  was  also  another  guard  posted 
at  Leuctra  in  the  Maleatis.  The  Thebans 
reckoned  besides,  that  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Lacedamonians  would  soon  be  drawn  to- 
gether, and  would  never  fight  better  than  on 
their  own  ground.  All  these  things  occurred 
to  their  reflection,  and  they  showed  no  eager- 
ness to  march  against  Laoedamon.  But  when 
some  persons  came  from  Carys,  who  con- 
firmed the  account  of  their  desolate  state,  and 
even  undertook  to  be  the  guides  of  their 
march,  with  a  frank  desire  «  to  be  put  to  death 
if  they  deceived  them  in  any  point ;"  and  some 
people  also  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta  ai^ 
rived  with  an  invitation  for  them  to  come  on, 
and  a  promise  to  revolt  if  they  would  only 
show  themselves  in  the  countiy  ;  adding,  that 
"some  of  those  people  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  their  neighbours,  would  not  give  the 
Spartans  the  least  assistance;"  hearing  all  thie, 
and  from  all  persons,  too^  the  Thebans  were  at 
length  persuaded.  They  broke  in  with  their 
own  army  by  way  of  Carys,  and  the  Arcadians 
by  the  pass  of  the  Skiritis.  But  if  Ischolaos 
had  posted  himself  on  their  route  on  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  ascent,  they  said  not  a  sin- 
gle person  could  have  entered  by  that  pass. 
YlBty  willing  now  to  have  the  joint  aid  of  the 
people  of  lum,  he  had  continued  in  that  vil- 
lage. The  Arcadians  mounted  the  ascent  in 
very  numerous  bodies.  And  here  the  soldiers, 
under  Ischolaus^so  long  as  they  had  the  enemy 
only  in  their  front,  had  greatly  the  superiority 
over  them,  but  when  they  were  gotten  in  their 
rear  and  on  their  flanks,  and  climbing  up  to  the 
tops  of  houses,  were  galling  and  pouring  their 
javelins  upon  them,  then  Ischolaus  himself  and 
all  his  people  were  slain,  except  a  person  or 
two  of  no  note  who  might  possibly  escape. 
And  the  Arcadians,  having  thus  successfully 
carried  their  point,  marched  on  and  joined  the 
Thebans  at  Carys.  ^ 


>  TIm  army  now  under  BpainiiMNiidat  eomiifed  of  not 
fowQr  Iban  forty  UwiiMDd  he«v]^WIlMd.  Tlie  light- 
armed  were  alto  very  nmneroiu ;  and  nambera  wttboat 
any  ama  at  all  were  following  for  plander ;  ao  that  the 
iramber  of  enemiea  which  now  inTadod  Laeonia  waa  not 
leaa  than  aeventy  thooaand  men.    It  waa  aeven  hundred 


The  Thdbana,  when  they  knew  what  had 
been  done  by  the  Aroadians,  marched  down 
into  the  country  with  much  more  spirit  than 
befbra.  They  immediately  put  Sellasia  to  firs 
and  sword ;  and,  when  they  were  gotten  into 
the  plains^  encamped  tfaemeelves  within  the 
verge  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo:  but  next  day 
they  continued  thdr  march.  They  made  no 
attempt  however  to  pass  the  bridge  towards 
Sparta,  lor  the  httvy-armed  were  seen  posted 
in  the  temple  at  Alea;  but  keeping  die 
Eurotas  on  their  right  they  oontinned  their 
march,  setting  on  &n  and  demolishing  the 
houses,  with  all  then:  Iprand  and  costly  fumi* 
tore.  The  women  at  Sparta  had  not  spirite 
enough  to  look  at  the  smoke,  since  never  be- 
fore had  Ihey  seen  an  enemy.  The  dtisens  of 
Sparta,  whose  city  had  no  wall  round  it,  weio 
stationed  in  different  posts.  Their  number  at 
each  guard  was  thin  in  fact,  and  appeared  so 
too.  But  the  magistrates  thought  proper  to 
acquaint  the  Helots  by  proclamation,  that « if 


yeara  ainoe  the  Doriana  had  aettled 
daring  thia  Umg  period  of  time  no  enemy  had  erer  bo- 
feft  been  aeen  fai  Laoonia,  none  bad  ever  dared  to  ioTade 
the  Spartaaa.  Tet  now  an  enemy  waa  layinf  waate  with 
fire  and  awotd,  and  witfaoat  any  raaiatanoe  too,  a  oono- 
try  that  never  before  had  niftred  devaatatioo.  Afaaflans 
wonld  not  aufler  the  Laeedemooiana  to  expoaa  thMn- 
advea  agaioat  ao  impetnona  a  flood  and  torrent  of  war ; 
bat,  having  aeonred  aO  the  panea  and  emineneea  aboat 
^wrta  with  the  heavy-armed,  he  heard  with  patianee  the 
threats  and  bravadoea  of  the  enemy,  who  callad  oat  mpoo 
him  by  name,  and  bade  him  oome  oat  and  fight  for  hia 
eoontry,  aince  be  waa  the  author  of  all  her  diatreaaee 
and  bad  vaiaed  thia  war.  Nor  waa  hia  patienee  leaa  ae* 
▼erely  tried  by  the  tomnltuooa,  elanmrona,  and  diaorder- 
iy  behavionr  of  the  elder  Spartana  who  ware  all  rage 
and  vexation,  whilat  the  women  too  could  not  contain, 
but  wera  quite  mad  and  fVantic  at  the  abouta  and  firea 
of  the  enemy.  He  waa  aadiy  alarmed  about  hia  own 
reputation,  aince.  though  Sparta  liad  never  been  ao  great 
and  povrerflil  aa  when  he  aueoeeded  to  the  govemaMnt, 
he  now  aaw  her  glory  in  grievoua  diminutioo,  and  hia 
own  big  apeechea  proved  inaolont  and  vain ;  ka  it  had 
been  hia  frequent  beaat,  that  **no  woman  ct  Sparta  had 
aver  aeen  an  enemy'a  smoke."  It  ia  aaid  too  that  An- 
talcidaa,  vrben  rnce  dicpating  with  an  Athenian  about 
the  bravery  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  latter  mytng, 
"  We  have  often  drove  you  fW>m  the  OephiHua,**  replied 
brfakhf,  **  Bat  we  never  drove  you  from  the  Eurataa.** 
An  anawer  of  the  apirited  kind  ia  alao  aacribed  to  a 
more  obscure  Spartan  aa  made  to  an  Argive :  "  Many  of 
your  countrymen,**  aaid  the  latter,  **  are  interred  in  Ar- 
goliea.**  **  True,**  cried  the  SparUn, "  but  not  one  of 
yeara  in  Laeonia.*'  And  yet  aome  alRrm  that  Aotaleidaa, 
though  at  thia  very  tinw  one  of  the  epheri,  waa  under 
aueh  a  eonatemation,  that  he  eonveyed  away  hb  chil- 
dren to  the  i aland  of  Cytbtra.— Plutarch's  life  of  Age- 
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any  of  them  w«ie  wtlfing  to  take  up  emu  and 
go  into  the  ranks,  the  pablic  ftuth  was  pledged, 
that  all  who  assisted  in  thb  war  riiould  hence- 
forth be  free."  It  was  said  that  more  than  six 
thousand  of  them  immediately  gave  in  their 
names ;  so  that,  when  formed  into  ranks,  they 
struck  a  terror,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  too 
many.  But  when  the  mercenaries  from  Orcho- 
menus  agreed  to  slay  with  them,  and  the  Phli- 
asians,  Corinthians,  Epidanrians,  Pellenians, 
and  the  troops  of  some  other  cities,  were  come 
up  to  the  aid  of  the  Laeedsmonians,  they  be- 
gan to  be  less  in  fear  about  the  number  of  He- 
lote  who  gave  in  their  names. 

When  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  adTaneed 
to  Arnydn,  they  there  passed  the  Eurotas.' 
As  for  the  Thebans,  whenever  they  encamped, 
they  immediatdy  cut  down  the  trees,  and  piled 
op  as  many  of  them  as  they  could  before  their 
lines,  and  so  kept  upon  their  guard.  But  the 
Arcadians  scorned  all  such  precautions  :  they 
left  their  arms,  and  minded  nothing  but  break- 
ing and  plundering  of  houses.  The  third  or 
fourth  day  after,  the  horse  advanced  in  regular 
array  to  the  Hippodrome  and  temple  of  Nep- 
tnne,  all  the  horse  of  the  Thebans  and  Eleans, 
and  so  many  of  the  Phocian  and  Thessalian 
hoTM  as  were  at  hand.  The  Lacednmonian 
horse,  whose  numbers  appeared  veiy  thin  iu" 
deed,  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  tiiem.  But  as 
diey  had  placed  an  ambuscade  of  about  three 
hundred  men  of  their  younger  heavy-armed 
near  the  temple  of  the  Tyndarids,  these  steited 
up  against,  and  tiie  horse  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time  rode  down  on  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  stood  not  the  diarge,  but  turned  their 
backs :  and  many  of  their  infantry  too  teeing 
this  took  immediately  to  flight.  However,  as 
the  pursuit  was  soon  discontinued,  and  the 
Theban  army  stood  firm  to  their  ground,  they 
all  returned  to  their  camp.  But  after  this 
they  thought  it  would  be  too  desperate  an  un- 
derteking  to  make  any  fresh  attempts  upon  the 
city:  the  whole  army  therefore  filed  off  to- 
wards Elis  and  Gytheum.  They  set  all  the 
unwalled  cities  jn  flames,  and  for  three  days 
successively  made  an  assault  on  Gytheum, 
where  were  the  docks  of  the  Lacedasmonians. 
There  were  some  too  of  the  neighbouring  peo- 


^ I  he  WM  marchinf .  ct  the  head  of 

bis  treoiie,  wse  poiatod  est  to  AfeiflaM,  who,  lookisf 
■tsadfiuUy  at-hlm  for  a  time,  and  eeiiding  hia  ojree  aAer 
him  ••  he  pa«aed  on,  dropped  onlj  tbeee  worda :— "  Oh  I 
that  fkirMnia  man  r 


pie,  who  acted  against  them,  and  Joined  the 
Thebans. 

The  Athenians,  hearing  this,  were  highly 
embarrassed  about  the  conduct  they  ought  to 
observe  in  regard  to  the  Laoedsmonians,  and 
pursuant  to  a  decree  of  their  senate  held  an 
assembly  of  the  people.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  of  the  confederetes 
who  yet  adhered  to  them,  were  introduced  into 
this  assembly.  The  Lacedemonians,  Ancus, 
Ocyllus,  Pharax,  Etymocles,  and  Olonthetts, 
all  spoke,  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  strain, 
that,  «( from  time  immemorial  the  stetes  of 
Athens  and  Lacedemon  had  readily  assisted 
one  another  in  their  most  pressing  necessitiea. 
Themselves,"  they  said,  «  had  co-operated  to 
drive  the  tyrento  out  of  Athens;  and  Ae 
Athenians  had  marehed  to  their  assistance, 
when  they  were  besieged  by  the  Messenians." 
They  proceeded  to  recite  all  the  signal  ser- 
vices they  had  done  one  another;  putting 
them  in  mind,  **  how  they  had  fought  in  con- 
junction againit  the  Barbarian ;"  recalling  to 
their  remembrance,  that  « the  Athenians  were 
choeen  by  the  body  of  Oreece  to  command  at 
sea,  and  to  be  treasurere  of  Oreece,  the  Lace- 
dempnians  advising  it  to  be  so ;  and  themselves 
were  unanimously  appointed  by  all  the  G^re- 
dans  to  be  their  leaden  at  land,  the  Atheni- 
ans advising  it  might  be  so.'*  One  of  them, 
howerer,  made  use  of  the  following  expression : 
*<  If  you,  Athenians,  act  unanimously  with  us, 
there  will  be  hope  again,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  of  decimating  the  Thebans.*' 

The  Athenians  did  not  entirely  relish  what 
they  said,  since  a  murmur  ran  round  the  as- 
sembly, "  This  is  their  language  at  present ; 
yet,  whilst  they  were  in  prosperity,  they  proved 
bitter  enemies  to  us."  But  the  argument  of 
greatest  weight  alleged  by  the  Lacedemonians 
was  this,  that  «*when  they  had  warred  the 
Athenians  down,  and  the  Thebans  insisted 
upon  their  utter  ruin,  the  Lacedemonians  had 
refused  to  comply ;"  though  the  point  chiefly 
insisted  upon  was  this,  that  « in  conformity  to 
their  oaths  they  ought  to  send  them  aid ;  they 
(Lacedemonians)  had  been  guilty  of  no  man- 
ner of  injustice,  when  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Arcadians  and  their  confederates;  they 
had  only  assisted  the  Tegeate,  upon  whom  the 
Mantincans  had  made  war  in  direct  contrariety 
to  &eir  oaths."  At  these  words  a  great  cla- 
mour arose  in  the  assembly :  for  some  persons 
averred  that  *<with  justice  the   Mantineans 
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had  aisisted  the  party  of  Proxenua,  some  of 
whom  bad  been  put  to  death  by  the  party  of 
Staaippus;'*  whilst  otheva  maintainedi  that 
*<  they  had  unjustly  made  war  upon  the  Te- 
geate."  These  points  having  raised  a  debate 
in  the  assembly,  at  last  Cliteles  the  Corinthian 
coae  up,  and  spoke  as  foUoweth : 

*(  The  point  at  present  in  debate,  Athenians, 
is  this,  who  were  the  first  aggressors  ?  Yet  in 
regard  to  us,  after  the  peace  was  settledr  who 
can  accuse  us  of  taking  up  arms  against  any 
state,  or  of  taking  any  money  from  others,  or 
of  laying  waste  the  lands  of  any  people  what^ 
erer?  But  the  Thebans  it  is  certain  have 
marched  into  our  territories,  have  cut  down 
oar  trees,  have  set  our  houses  in  flames,  and 
Blade  plunder  of  our  effects  and  our  cattle. 
How,  Uiercfore,  unless  you  give  assistance  to 
us  who  have  been  beyond  all  denial  most  in- 
juriously treated,  bow  can  you  avoid  a  breach 
of  oaths  1  oaths,  too,  which  yon  yourselves 
took  the  care  of  administering,  that  all  of  us 
might  faithfully  swear  to  all  of  you." 

Here  indeed  the  Athenians  shouted  aloud, 
that  Cliteles  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. And  then  Patrocles  the  Phliasiah  rose 
up,  and  made  the  following  speech : 

«<  When  the  Lacedsmonians  are  once  out  of 
their  way,  that  you  Athenians  will  be  the  first 
people  the  Thebans  will  attack,  is  a  truth  in 
which  all  ihe  world  will  agree :  since  you  they 
regard  as  the  only  people  who  will  then  be  left 
to  hinder  them  from  obtaining  the  empire  of 
Greece.  And  if  this  be  so,  I  must  give  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  you  are  as  strongly  obliged  to 
take  up  arms  and  assist  the  Lac^smoniana, 
as  if  the  distress  was  your  own.  That  The- 
bans, your  inveterate  enemies  and  your  nearest 
neighbours  too,  should  become  the  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  point  of 
much  harder  digestion  to  you,  than  when  you 
had  your  rivals  for  empire  seated  more  remote- 
ly from  you.  And  with  a  much  finer  prospect 
of  success  will  you  now  aid  the  latter  in  your 
own  behalf,  whilst  yet  thf^y  have  some  confe- 
derate' left,  tban  if  looking  on  till  tbcy  are 
qnite  destroyed,  you  are  then  compelled  to 
fight  it  out  alone  against  the  Thebans. 

"  But  if  any  be  apprehensive  that  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  are  now  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion, they  may  hereafter  prove  very  trouble- 
some to  you  ;  remember,  Atbeniana,  that  none 
ought  to  be  alarmed  at  the  reviving  power  of 
men  to  whom  you  have  done  good,  but  of  men 


to  whom  you  have  done  eviL  Ton  diould 
farther  recollect,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  princi- 
pal care  both  of  individuals  and  public  com- 
munities, when  they  are  in  their  most  flourish- 
ing state,  to  secure  theidselves  a  future  sup- 
port, that  in  case  they  are  afterwards  reduced, 
thoy  may  be  sure  of  a  ready  redress  in  requital 
for  former  services..  An  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  you  by  some  one  of  the  celestial 
powers,  if  you  will  heariien  to  their  request 
and  succour  the  Lacedsmonians,  of  gaining 
their  eternal  and  aincerest  friendship*  Tou 
will  do  them  a  great  kindness  indeed,  and  nu- 
merous witnesses  will  be  ever  ready  to  attest  it 
For  the  powers  above,  who  see  all  things  both 
now  and  for  eyer,  will  know  it ;  your  Iriends 
and  your  foes  will  be  equally  conscious  of  it ; 
to  which  must  be  added,  all  the  Grecian,  and 
all  the  Barbarian  world.  No  act  of  yours  on 
this  occasion  can  be  lost  in  oblivion ;  insomuch 
that  should  they  ever  prove  ungrateful  to  you, 
what  state  in  the  world  will  for  the  future 
manifest  any  regard  for  them  1  But  we  are 
bound  to  hope,  that  gratitude  and  not  ingiali- 
tude  will  always  be  the  practice  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. For  if  ever  people  did,  they  may 
certainly  be  allowed  to  have  persisted  in  the 
love  of  everything  praiseworthy,  and  to  have 
refrained  from  everything  that  is  base. 

**  Let  me  suggest  one  point  more  to  your 
reflection,  that  should  Greece  be  ever  again 
endangered  by  Barbarians,  in  whom  could  yau 
confide  more  strongly  than  in  Lacedsmonians  ? 
whom  could  you  see  with  so  much  delight  in 
the  same  lines  of  battle  with  yooiselvesy  as 
the  men  who  once  posted  at  Thermopyls  choae 
rather  to  fight  and  die  to  a  man,  than  to  save 
their  lives  and  let  the  Barbarian  into  Greece  I 
With  what  justice  therefore  can  you  or  can 
we  refuse  to  show  all  alacrity  in  the  behalf  of 
men,  who  have  acted  such  noble  parts  in  compa^ 
ny  with  yoursel-ves,  ind  who  it  is  hoped  would 
be  ready  to  act  them  again  1  But  it  is  well 
worthy  of  you  to  show  alacrity  in  their  behalf, 
though  merely  because  so  many  of  your  confe- 
derates are  present  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  it. 
For  you  may  rest  assured,  that  all  such  as  re- 
main faithful  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  their 
present  distress,  will  hereafter  scorn  them 
should  they  prove  ungrateful  to  you. 

"  If  again  we,  who  are  ready  to  ahare  the 
danger  with  you,  should  seem  but  petty  in- 
conaiderable  states,  reflect,  Athenians,  that 
when  Athens  hath  put  itself  at  our  head,  we 
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•Ml  maieh  to  tbe  aid  of  the  LtcedamoiutiM 
in  namb^ra  well  woithy  to  bo  reepootod. 

«I  havo  long  ago,  Atheniono,  boon  itTickoii 
with  admintioii  of  this  your  oommiiiiity,  whon 
I  hoard  that  all  mon  who  raffnned  under  injui- 
ticoi  or  were  afraid  of  suffering,  betook  them- 
selves to  you  for  redress,  and  always  obtained 
it.  But  now  I  rely  no  longer  on  my  esis;  I  am 
hare  present  among  yon ;  and  see  with  my  own 
eyes  the  most  fiunoos  Lacedsmonians,  accom- 
panied by  their  own  moot  fiuthful  friends,  at- 
tending upon  yon  and  imploring  your  soeoour. 
I  see  even  Thebans,  too,  who  once  in  Tain  so- 
licited the  Lacedsmonians  to  enslave  you  all, 
now  promoting  the  request,  that  you  would  not 
look  quietly  at  the  destruction  of  men  who 
have  been  your  preserven.  It  is  handed  down 
in  honour  of  your  progenitors,  that  they  would 
not  so£fer  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argives,  who 
perished  at  the  Cadmea,  to  remain  uninterred. 
But  it  would  be  much  more  honourable  for 
you,  if  you  would  not  suffer  such  of  the  Lace- 
dsmonians as  are  yet  alive  to  be  injuriously 
treated  or  utterly  destroyed.  There  is  too 
another  glorious  piece  of  behaviour,  that  when 
you  had  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of  Eurys- 
theus,  you  took  all  possible  care  to  save  the 
children  of  Hercules.  But  would  it  not  be 
much  more  glorious,  i^  you,  who  saved  the 
founders,  would  proceed  to  save  the  whole 
community  1  And  it  would  be  most  glorious 
of  all,  i^  as  once  these  Lacedsmonians  saved 
you  by  a  vote  that  cost  them  nothing,  you 
would  now  with  arms  and  through  a  series  of 
dangers  go  to  theb  relief.  The  case  will  then 
be,  that  whilst  we  are  exulting  for  joy,  we  who 
have  prevailed  upon  you  by  our  exhortation  to 
aoeeour  such  worthy  men,  upon  you,  I  say,  who 
■re  able  effectually  to  succour  them,  the  credit 
of  such  high  generosity  will  be  all  your  own, 
who,  after  having  been  oftentimes  friends  and 
oftentimes  enemies  to  the  Lacedsmonians, 
forgot  all  the  mischief  remembered  only  the 
good  they  had  done  you,  and  abundantly  re- 
quited them,  not  merely  in  your  own,  but  in 
behalf  of  Greece  your  tommon  country,  in 
whose  cause  they  have  ever  bravely  distinguish- 
ed themselves." 

After  this  the  Athenians  went  to  ocmsulta- 
tion.  but  would  not  hear  with  patience  such  as 
spoke  against  the  aid.  They  passed  a  deeree 
M  to  march  to  their  aid  with  the  whole  strength 
of  Athens,"  and  chose  Iphicrates  to  command. 
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Bnt  when  the  sacrifioea  wave  auspioious,  and 
he  had  issued  out  his  onlera,  that  <«  they  should 
all  tske  their  suppevs  in  the  academy,"  it  was 
said  that  numbers  of  them  msrched  out  of  the 
city  before  Iphicrates.  At  length  he  put  him- 
self at  their  head;  they  followed  their  com- 
i^ander,  imagining  he  was  conducting  them  to 
some  noble  achievement  But  when  upon 
reaching  Corinth  he  dalHed  away  some  days 
in  that  city,  this  gave  them  the  first  occasion  to 
censure  him  for  loss  of  time.  Yet  again,  when 
he  led  them  out  of  Ooiinth,  they  followed  with 
alacrity  wheresoever  he  led  Uiem,  and  with 
alacrity  assaulted  the  fortress  he  pointed  out 
to  them.  Of  the  enemies  indeed  at  Laceds- 
mon,  the  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  and  Eleans 
were  mostly  departed,  since  they  dwelt  on 
the  borders,  driving  before  them  and  carrying 
off  the  booty  they  had  taken.  The  Thebans 
and  the  rest  had  atoo  a  mind  to  be  going,  as 
from  day  to  day  they  saw  the  army  was  lessen- 
ing; partly,  because  provisions  were  grown 
more  scarce,  owing  to  the  quantities  that  had 
been  consumed,  ravaged,  wasted,  or  burnt. 
Beside  this,  it  was  vrinter,  so  that  all  persons 
were  desirous  to  be  at  home.  And  when  the 
enemy  were  thus  retreated  from  Lacedsmon, 
Iphicrates  too  led  the  Athenians  back  out  of 
Arcadia  to  Corinth. 

In  regard  to  any  Instances  of  fine  conduct 
during  his  other  commands,  I  have  nothing  to 
object  against  Iphicrates.  But  on  the  present 
occasion  I  find  the  whole  of  his  conduct  not 
only  unavailing  but  even  prejudicial.  He  en- 
deavoured to  post  himself  so  at  Oneum,  that 
the  BcDotians  might  not  be  able  to  go  that 
way  back,  but  he  left  the  finest  pass  of  all, 
that  by  Cenchrea,  unguarded.  Being  farther 
desirous  to  know  whether  the  Thebans  took 
the  route  of  Oheum,  he  sent  out  all  the  Athe- 
nian and  Corinthian  horse  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions. A  few  horsemen  might  have  performed 
this  service  full  as.  well  as  larger  numbers ;  and 
in  case  they  were  oblfged  to  retire,  a  few  with 
much  more  ease  than  a  larger  number  might 
have  (bund  out  a  commodious  road,  and  securely 
retreated.  But  to  carry  out  large  numbers, 
and  after  all  infiarior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
how  can  such  conduct  escape  the  imputation 
of  folly  1  For  this  body  of  hone,  when  drawn 
up  in  lines,  were  compelled  by  their  very  num- 
ber to  cover  a  large  tract  of  ground ;  and,  when 
obliged  to  retire,  made  their  retreat  through 
3L 
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several  and  ell  of  them  diAeiilt  roedi ;  ineo- 
mueh  that  not  fewer  tlieii  twen^f  of  them  wen 

t  No  nooor  wmn  they  ratanMd  to  llMbM,  thu, 
e  mtj  ftod  matevoboM  of  aamtt  of  their  oftni 
Bttoity,  an  attanpl  was  made  apoo  Um  Utm  of  the 
oommaodera.  A  capital  aoeveatkm  was  preibrred 
against  them  Ibr  haTiof  ooBtlaaed  ia  the 
nmoths  hmger  than  their  legal  appototmeat. 
npfi4it  persuaded  his  eoUeagaoo  to  aiealpato  themselree 
bj  tbrowiBf  all  the  UasM  apon  hink  His  own  plea 
was,  that  •«  if  what  he  had  done  ooald  not  Justify  itself, 
aU  that  he  oonld  say  wmhlsUad  him  in  little  stead.  Ho 
shonldthoiaimtfoablshisjodiis  on  thb  ooeasioo  eidy 
with  this  small  reqneet,  that  if  ho  most  saflbr  death,  the 
sentenee  to  bo  Inseiibed  on  a  pillar  might  bo  so  drawn 


[book  ▼!• 

And  then  the  Thebans  had   all  tba 
roada  open  to  march  home  aa  they  pleaaed.* 


np.  that  the  OreelaoB  might  know  that 
had  Ibieed  tho  Thefaans  against  their  will  to  lay  Laoooia 
waste  with  fire  and  sword,  whieli  fi»r  five  hnndrod  years 
had  beea  ftoe  from  any  deTastatioo ;  that  he  had  raeuwod 
tho  oity  of  Mossene  two  handred  and  thirty  years  after 
its  demoiitkn ;  had  nnitod  tho  Aroadiaas  amoagst  them- 
selvoB,  and  ia  firm  friendship  with  tho  Tbobans :  and  had 
rooovored  the  liberty  and  iadependenee  of  Greene,  sines 
all  these  things  were  done  in  his  last  expeditioa.**  His 
Jndgos  imsMdiatoly  quitted  the  boneh  with  a  laugh,  aof 
would  sufibr  any  toIo  to  bo  taken  abont  hJau^FhrtanVB 
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I.  Nkxt  yetr  «mb«Mdon  fW>m  the  Laceds- 
monianfl.aiid  confederataa  arrived  at  Athena^ 
fbllj  empowered  to  eettle  the  conditiona  of  an 
allianee  offenflTe  and  defenaiTe  between  the 
Lacedamoniana  and  the  Athentana.  After 
many  of  the  foreign  mmiatera  and  many  of  the 
Athenians  too  had  given  th«ir  opinions  that 
the  alltance  onght  to  be  made  vpon  fair  and 
eqnal  terms,  Patrodea  the  PhUaaiatt  made  the 
following  speech : 

«  Since,  Athenians,  yon  are  come  to  a  leao- 
lotion  to  make  a  league  with  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, it  ia  my  opinion  that  one  point  yet  remain- 
eth  to  be  considered— 4y  what  method  the 
Inendship  between  you  may  be  rendered  as 
lasting  as  possible.  If  therefore  we  can  aetde 
the  terms  in  snch  a  manner  as  may  be  highly 
for  the  advantage  of  either  party,  then  in  all 
probability  we  may  moat  firmly  continue 
Irienda.  Other  points  are  already  well  nigh 
agreed  on  both  sides ;  what  at  present  rmnain- 
eth  to  be  considered  is  the  point  of  command. 
It  hath  already  been  reaolTed  by  your  aenate, 
that  it  shall  be  years  at  aea,  and  the  Laceds- 
monians  shall  hare  it  by  land.  An  adjos^ 
ment  this,  which  in  my  opinion  is  marked  oat 
for  yon  by  the  constitution  and  determination 
both  of  earth  and  heaven.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  your  own  situation  is  most  finely  adapted 
b  -  nature  to  this  very  purpose.  A  very  great 
number  of  atatea  who  want  the  aea  for  their 
support  are  seated  round  about  your  Athena, 
and  all  theae  states  are  weaker  than  your  own. 
Beaides  this  you  have  harboun,  without  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  exert  a  naval  power.  Ton 
are  moreover  possessed  of  a  great  number  of 
triremea,  and  the  enlargement  of  your  navy 
hath  been  ftom  every  generation  your  principal 
study.  Nay,  what  is  more,  the  arts  needful 
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for  these  purposes  are  all  your  own,  and  you 
ftr  excel  the  rest  of  the  world  in  naval  skin : 
for  most  persons  in  your  community  earn  their 
livelihood  at  sea ;  so  that,  whilst  employed  in 
your  own  personal  concerns,  you  grow  expe- 
rienced in  an  the  important  points  which  are  to 
be  decided  on  the  sea.  Add  to  this,  that  sach 
numerous  fleets  have  never  sailed  out  from  any 
harbours  as  from  your  own  ;  and  hence  accrues 
the  strongest  reason  why  you  should  have  the 
command  at  sea.  For  aU  men  flock  with  the 
most  prompt  alacrity  to  what  hath  been  ever- 
more invested  with  strength.  And  the  gods, 
it  must  be  added,,  have  granted  yon  a  high 
measure  of  success  in  this  respect  For  in  the 
very  many  and  most  important  struggles  you 
have  undergone  at  sea,  you  have  incurred  the 
fewest  losses,  you  have  in  general  been  re- 
markably suoceasfiil.  It  standeth  therefore  to 
reason,  that  the  eonfederates,  with  the  most 
prompt  alacrity,  wiU  take  a  share  in  aH  your 
dangers. 

«  But  convince  yourselves  fVom  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  how  indispensably  needful  to  you 
it  is  to  take  all  possible  care  of  the  sea.  The 
Lacedsmonians  made  war  upon  you  formerly 
for  many  years  together,  and  though  they 
became  masters  of  your  territory,  yet  were 
nothing  nearer  their  grand  scheme  of  demolish- 
ing your  power.  But  no  sooner  had  God  given 
them  a  victory  over  you  at  sea,  than  instantly 
you  became  their  vassals.  Hence  therefore  it 
is  clear  beyond  a  scruple,  that  your  own  pre- 
servation is  entirely  connected  with  the  sea. 
And  if  this  is  the  true  sUte  of  things,  how  can 
it  be  for  your  interest  to  sufier  the  Laceds- 
moniana  to  have  the  command  at  sea  1  In  the 
first  place,  they  own  themselves  that  their  skin 
on  this  element  is  inferior  to  yours.  In  the  nest 
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pUoe,  jon  do  not  eneonnter  dangen  at  sea  upon 
equal  terms ;  nnce  they  haxard  only  the  men 
who  terre  on  board  their  ihipc,  bat  yon,  your 
children,  and  your  wiveiy  and  your  whole  com- 
munity. This  ia  the  state  of  die  p<unt  on  your 
side,  but  it  is  veiy  different  on  that  of  the  La- 
cedMnonians.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they 
dwell  within  the  land ;  insomuch  that  so  long 
as  they  are  masters  at  land,  though  they  are 
hindered  from  putting  out  to  sea,  they  can 
live  in  peace  and  affluence.  Even  mindful 
therefore  of  ibis  their  situation,  they  train  up 
their  people  from  their  in&ncy  in  that  discipline 
of  war  which  is  suitable  to  the  land;  and  espe- 
cially, which  is  worth  all  the  rest,  in  obedience 
to  those  who  command  them.  They  truly  are 
strongest  at  land,  and  you  are  the  strongest  at 
sea.  And  in  the  next  place,  as  you  are  soon- 
est out  at  sea,  so  they  draw  out  most  expedi- 
tiously and  in  the  greatest  numbers  at  land : 
and  likely  it  is,  for  thu  very  reason,  that  the 
confederates  with  the  greatest  confidence  will 
ever  join  them  there.  Nay,  what  is  more, 
even  God  hath  granted  them  very  signal  suc- 
cesses upon  the  land,  in  the  same  measure  as  he 
hath  granted  them  to  you  at  sea.  For  in  the 
very  many  most  important  struggles  they  have 
undergone  at  land,  they  have  received  the  few- 
est defeats,  and  have  in  general  been  remarka- 
bly successfrd.  And  hence,  that  to  take  care  at 
land  is  no  less  neoessaiy  to  them  than  to  you 
at  sea,  you  may  readily  learn  firom  feet  itself 
For  when  for  many  years  together  you  were  at 
war  with  them,  and  oftentimes  fought  at  sea 
successfully  against  them,  yet  you  made  no 
progress  at  all  in  warring  them  down.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  once  defeated  at  land,  than 
the  loss  of  their  children,  and  their  wives,  and 
their  whole  community  became  instantly  en- 
dangered. How  therefore  can  it  be  but  dreadful 
to  them  to  suffer  any  other  state  to  take  com- 
mand by  land  over  them  who  have  most  bravely 
achieved  the  pre-eminence  there ! 

**  So  much,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
of-tiie  senate,  I  have  said  on  this  occasion,  and 
think  I  have  advised  the  best  for  both.  But 
may  your  determinations  prove  the  best  for  all 
of  us:  and  may  success  attend  all  your  undei^ 
takings !'' 

In  this  manner  Patrocles  spoke;  and  the 
Athenians  in  general,  and  such  Lacedemoni- 
ans as  were  present,  heartily  agreed  in  com- 
mending his  advice.  But  CepluBodotuB  stood 
up  and  spoke  as  followeth : 


M  Ton  perceive  not,  Athenians,  how  sadly  you 
are  going  to  be  over-reached ;  but  if  you  will 
give  me  attention,  I  will  immediately  show  you. 
Ifou  yourselves,  forsooth,are  to  command  at  sea. 
But  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  Lacedsmonians  act  in 
confederacy  with  you,  they  will  send  you  La- 
cedamonian  captains  to  command  the  vessels, 
and  perhaps  Lacedemonian  marines,  but  the 
seamen  of  a  truth  will  be  only  Helots  or  hire- 
lings ;  and  then  over  such  as  these  yon  will  be 
invested  with  the  command.  But  whenever 
the  Lacedemonians  issue  out  their  mandate 
for  an  expedition  by  land,  you  will  for  certain 
send  to  them  your  own  cavaliy  and  your  heavy- 
armed.  And  thus  beyond  all  dispute,  they  be- 
come the  nilers  of  your  very  ovmeelves,  whilst 
you  can  be  such  only  over  slaves  and  the  veiy 
dregs  of  mankind.  But  (said  he)  answer  me 
one  question,  you  Timocrates  of  Lacedemon : 
did  you  not  say  just  now,  that  you  come  hither 
to  make  an  alliance  upon  feir  and  equal  terms  1"* 
I  said  so.  <«  Can  any  thing  therefore  be  more 
reasonable  (said  Cephisodotus)  than  that  each 
should  command  alternately  at  sea,  aHemalely 
too  at  land  ;  and  if  there  be  any  pre-eminent 
advantage  at  sea,  that  you  should  come  in  for 
your  share  of  it ;  and  we  the  same  by  land  1" 

The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  this,  quite 
changed  their  sentiments,  and  dr^w  up  a  de> 
cree,  that,  «  each  side  should  command  alter- 
nately for  the  space  of  five  days.'* 

Both  parties  with  their  confederates  now 
taking  the  field  for  Corinth,  it  was  reeolved  to 
guard  Oneum  in  conjunction.  And  when  the 
Thebans  and  confederates  *  approached,  the  dif- 
ferent parties  of  the  enemy  drew  up  on  their 
several  guards,  the  Tiacedaimonians  and  Pelle- 
nians  being  poeted  in  that  quarter  which  was 
most  likely  to  be  attacked.  But  the  Thebans 
and  confederates,  after  advancing  within  'thirty 
stadia  of  the  guard,  encamped  in  the  plain. 
Having  then  allowed  a  proper  interval  of  time, 
which  they  thought  they  should  spend  in  com- 
pletely marohing  up,  they  advanced  at  twilight 
towaids  the  guard  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
And  they  were  not  deceived  in  their  allowance 
of  time,  but  rushed  in  upon  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans and  Pellenians,  when  the  nightly  watch 
was  already  dismissed,  and  the  others  were  rising 
up  from  the  straw  where  they  had  taken  their 
repose.    At  this  very  time  the  Thebans  fell 


1  Under  the  eommtDd  of  Epaminondu. 
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in  amoogit  them,  prepared  for  eettoii  egtinel 
men  nnpreperady  end  in  regular  order  egainet 
men  in  total  dieorder.  Bat  when  anch  as 
eoald  ia^e  themaefTea  from  the  danger  had 
fled  to  the  nearest  eminence,  and  the  comman- 
der of  the  Laoedsmonians  had  it  still  in  his 
power  to  take  to  hb  aid  as  many  heavy-armed 
and  as  many  targeteers  from  the  confederates 
•a  he  pleased,  and  keep  possession  of  Oneam, 
(since  all  neoeaniy  proTisions  might  hsTe  been 
aafely  brooght  them  from  Cenchrea,)  he  did 
it  not ;  bat  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Thebans 
were  in  great  perplexity  how  to  get  down  by 
the  pass  towards  8icyon,  or  about  returning 
the  same  way  they  came,  he  clapped  up  a  truce 
(as  most  people  thought)  more  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Thebans  than  of  his  own  party, 
and  in  pureuanee  of  it  retreated,  and  marehed 
off  his  troops.  In  consMjuenoe  of  this,  the 
Thebans  having  marched  down  in  safety,  and 
joined  their  own  confederates  the  Arcadians, 
Argives,  and  Eleans,  carried  on  their  assaults 
without  loss  of  time  against  8icyon  and  Pel- 
lene.  They  marched  also  against  Epidaurus, 
and  laid  waste  all  their  territory.  And  retreat- 
ing from  hence  in  a  manner  that  showed  the 
utmoat  contempt  of  all  their  enemies,  when 
they  came  near  the  city  of  Corinth,  they  ran 
lull  speed  towards  the  gates  that  look  towards 
Phlins,  with  a  design  if  they  were  open  to 
rush  in  at  once.  But  a  partjr  of  light-armed 
sallied  out  of  the  city,  and  met  the  chosen 
party  of  the  Thebans  at  a  distance  not  of  four 
plethra  from  the  wall  These  mounted  im- 
mediately  on  the  monuments  and  eminences 
that  were  near,  and  pouring  in  their  darts  and 
javelins  kill  a  great  many  of  this  foremost 
body,  and  having  put  them  to  flight  pursued 
them  three  or  four  stadia.  And  when  this 
was  done,  the  Corinthians  having  dragged  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  to  the  wall,  and  restored 
them  afterwards  by  truce,  erected  a  trophy. 
And  by  this  turn  of  fortune  the  confederates 
of  the  Lacedemonians  were  restored  to  better 
spirits. 

These  incidents  had  scarcely  taken  place, 
when  the  aid  to  the  Lacedsmonians  from 
Dionysius  arrived,  consisting  of  more  than 
twenty  triremes.  They  brought  Celts  and 
Iberians,  and  about  fifty  horMmen.  But  next 
day  the  Thebans  and  confederates  having 
formed  into  order  of  battle,  and  flUed  all  the 
plain  quite  down  to  the  sea  and  quite  up  to 
the  eminences  which  are  near  the  dty,  de- 


stroyed every  thing  in  the  plain  that  could  be 
of  use  to  the  enemy.  The  horM  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Corinthians  never  advanced  within 
any  nearness  of  the  enemy,  perceiving  how 
very  strong  and  numerous  they  were.  But  the 
hommen  of  Dionysius,  however  inconsiderable 
in  their  number,  straggled  from  one  another 
and  were  soouriog  dl  over  the  plain;  now 
riding  up,  they  threw  their  javelins  at  the 
enemy ;  and  so  soon  as  the  enemy  rushed  for- 
wards they  again  rode  off;  and  presently,  wheel- 
ing about,  they  kept  pouring  in  their  javelins ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  fieats  dismounted 
from  their  horses  and  rested.  But  in  case  any 
of  the  enemy  rode  at  them  whilst  thus  dis- 
mounted, they  were  again  in  their  seats  with 
great  agility,  and  rode  off  sale.  Nay,  if  pursued 
to  any  considerable  distance  from  the  army,  no 
sooner  were  the  pursuers  on  retreat,  than  close 
behind  them  and  plying  at  them  vrith  their 
javelins,  they  made  havoc,  and  merely  of  them- 
selves obliged  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy 
alternately  to  advance  and  retire.  And  after 
this  the  Thebans  making  only  a  few  days'  stay 
went  off  for  Thebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates dispersed  to  their  several  homes. 

But  the  aid  from  Dionysius  march  after^ 
wards  against  Sicyon,  and  beat  the  Sicyonians 
in  a  battle  on  the  plain,  and  slew  about  seventy 
of  them.  They  also  take  by  storm  the  fort  of 
Dera.  But  after  these  exploits,  ihu  first  aid 
from  Dionysius  sailed  away  for  Syracuse. 

Hitherto  the  Thebans,  and  all  such  as  had 
revolted  from  the  Lacedemonians,  had  acted 
and  taken  the  field  together  with  perfect  una- 
nimity, the  Thebans  being  in  the  command. 
But  now  one  Lycomedes  of  Mantinea,  a  man 
in  birth  inferior  to  none,  but  superior  in  wealth 
and  of  extraordinary  ambition,  began  to  inter- 
fere. This  man  quite  filled  the  Arcadians 
with  notions  of  their  own  importance ;  telling 
them,  « Peloponnesus  was  a  country  exclu- 
sively their  own,'*  (for  they  alone  were  tbe 
original  inhabitanU  of  it,)  «the  Arcadians 
were  the  most  numerous  people  in  all  Greece, 
and  bad  their  persons  most  remaikably  qualified 
for  action."  He  then  showed  them  to  be  the 
most  valiant  people  in  Greece :  producing  in 
proofs  that  «<when  other  states  had  need  of 
auxiliaries,  they  evermore  gave  preference  to 
the  Arcadians;"  that,  moreover,  « without 
them  the  Lacedemonians  had  never  dared  to 
invade  the  Athenians,  and  now  without  the 
Arcadians  the  Thebans  dnist  not  take  the 
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field  •gunit  Laeedmnon.  If  thenfiire  yo« 
ean  Me  your  own  tntereet,  yon  will  dieoonlinve 
the  ciMtom  of  following  whenerer  another  state 
may  call  for  your  attendanoe ;  einee  fonneriy, 
by  thna  following  the  LaoedMDonians,  yon 
augmented  their  power;  and  now,  if  radily 
yon  follow  the  Thebans,and  do  not  inaist  upon 
year  tarn  in  the  command,  yon  may  perhapa 
find  them  in  a  little  time  to  be  aecond  Lace- 


The  Arcadians  by  lietentng  to  these  die- 
eonrses  were  highly  pnfied  np,  quite  doated 
on  Lycomedes,  and  thought  him  the  only  man» 
insomuch  that  they  choee  each  persons  te  be 
their  magislrates,  as  he  was  pleased  to  point 
out  to  them.  Many  things  had  also  coincided 
to  give  the  Arcadians  high  notions  of  them- 
selves. For  when  the  Argivea  had  invaded 
Epidaema,  and  their  retreat  was  cut  ofi*  by  the 
Atheniana  and  Corinthians  under  Chabrias, 
they  went  to  their  aid  when  almost  reduced  to 
a  surrender,  and  aet  the  Argives  at  liberty, 
though  they  had  not  only  the  disadyantage  of 
numben^  but.  even  of  situation  to  struggle 
against  Taking  the  field  another  time  against 
Adne  in  Laconia,  they  beat  the  Lacedemo- 
nian garrison,  they  slew  Geranor  the  Spartan 
who  commanded,  and  plundered  the  suburbs  of 
Asine.  Nay,  whenoTer  they  resoWed  to  act, 
neither  night,  nor  winter,  nor  any  length  of 
march,  nor  mountains  diflieuU  of  passage  could 
stop  them ;  insomuch  that  at  the  preeent  junc- 
ture of  time  they  esteemed  themselves  as  the 
bravest  of  men.  For  these  reasons  truly  tiie 
Thebana  beheld  them  with  envy,  and  couki  no 
longer  manifest*  good-'will  to  die  Arcadiana. 
The  Eleans  also,  when  on  re-demanding  from 
the  Arcadians  those  cities  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  they 
found  that  the  Arcadians  wholly  slighted  every 
thing  they  alleged,  and  even  manifested  high 
regard  to  the  Trypbylliana  and  other  people 
who  had  revolted  from  them,  on  the  haughty 
pretext  that  they  too  were  Arcadiana, — ^for 
these  reasons  the  Eleans  were  also  bitterly  in- 
censed against  them. 

Whilst  the  states  of  the  confederacy  were 
thus  severally  setting  up  for  themselves.  Phi- 
liscus  of  Abydus  arriveth  from  Ariohpavies, 
furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the 
first  place,  therefore,  he  caused  the  Thebans 
and  confederates,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  to 
meet  together  at  Delphi  to  treat  about  a  peace. 
But   when   assembled   there,  they  never  re- 


qoested  the  adviee  ef  die  god  innletian  to  the 
peace,  but  made  it  a  suljeet  merely  for  their 
own  eonenltataoBa.  And  when  the  Thebane 
positively  refuaed  to  Isa^  Messene  in  die 
power  of  the  LaoademooianB,  Philiseos  drew 
together  a  large  body  of  mereenariea  to  eerve 
as  aids  on  the  side  of  the  Lscedemonians. 
And  whilst  these  thinga  were  doing,  the  aecond 
aid  aniveth  frmn  Dionyaiaa.  The  Athemans 
allege  <«  theee  ought  to  be  sent  into  Theasaly 
to  make  head  agftfaist  the  Thebene;"  the  La- 
cedemonians are  «  for  landing  diem  in  Laeo- 
nia;"  and  the  latter  opinion  canied  it  with  the 
alliee.  When  therefore  die  aid  from  DionyHos 
had  aailed  round  to  Laoedemon,  Arehidamos 
taking  them  under  bis  command  marahed  out 
widi  die  domesdc  troops  of  that  sUte.  He 
took  Carye  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  persees 
he  fomid  in  it  to  the  sword.  From  thence 
without  loes  of  tfane  he  led  them  oo  against 
Parrhasia  of  Arcadia,  and  laid  waste  the  eoun- 
try.  But  so  soon  as  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives were  come  out  into  the  field  he  retreeted, 
and  encamped  on  die  higli  ground  of  Midea. 
Whilst  he  vras  in  diis  post,  Cassidas  who  com- 
manded the  aid  from  Dionysius  notified  to 
him,  that  "the  time  limited  for  his  stay  in 
Orseee  is  expired ;"  and  he  had  no  sooner  noti- 
fied this,  than  he  marched  off  frNr  Bperta.  Bat 
when  the  Messenians  had  stopped  him  oo  lus 
route  by  besetting  the  nanrow  passes,  he  eent 
back  to  Arehidamus  and  begged  his  anistance ; 
and  Arehidamus  immediately  began  his  march. 
When  they  were  got  as  frv  as  the  turning  in 
the  rood  diat  leaded  to  Euctresii,  the  Arca- 
diens  and  Argivea  were  advancing  into  Laconia 
to  stop  his  proceeding  forther  on  the  road  to 
Sperta.  Arehidamus  now  tumeth  aside  into 
the  plain  near  the  spot  where  the  roade  to 
Euctresii  and  Midea  meet,  and  formeth  into 
order  of  battle,  as  resolved  on  an  engagement. 
It  is  said  that  he  went  up  to  the  front  of  the 
army,  and  animated  die  men  by  the  following 
exhortation : 

**  Countrymen  and  soldiers !  let  us  now  be 
bravo,  and  look  our  enemies  directly  in  the 
fitee.  Let  us  bequeadi  our  country  to  our 
posterity  as  we  received  it  from  our  fothers. 
From  this  moment  let  us  cease  to  make  our 
children,  our  wivee,  our  elders,  and  ottr  foreign 
friends  ashamed  ei  the  behaviour  of  men,  who 
in  former  days  were  the  admiradon  of  Greece." 

These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  then 
(according  to  report)  thongh  the  sky  was  clear 
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it  fighlMMa  and  tfi«riend»  bdng  mmmm  of 
fluecM.  There  hsppened  aleo  to  be  oft  hie 
tight  wing  a  grove  and  an  image  oonaeerated 
to  HerailOi,  from  whom  Arehidamna  is  aaid 
to  be  deaoended.  Tbe  concimenee  of  aiicb 
anqrietoua  aigna  inapiied,  aa  they  aay,  each 
vigonr  and  spirit  into  his  soldien,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  oomaMader  to  insliain  them 
Irom  rashiufg  forwards  towaida  the  enemy. 
And  indeed  no  sooner  -did  Arehidamna  lead 
lliem  to  thevlmrge,  than  tbon  few  <tf  the  ene- 
my who  tiad  the  oonrage  to  atand  it  w«re  iaa. 
mediadely  elain;  the  vrnt  were  all  it  flight, 
•md  were  slaaghtered,  many  by  the  home,  and 
many  by  the  GoHb.  When  the  battle  waa 
0¥er  and  the  trophy  erected^  Ardudamns  im- 
mediately despatohed  Demoteles  the  herald  to 
•Spaita,  to  tto^  there  the  greatness  of  the  rio- 
tory,  sinee  not  one  Laeedamonian  was  alain, 
bnt  a  rery  great  number  indeed  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  reported,  that  the  news  was  no  sooner 
heard  at  Sparta,  than  Agesilans,  the  elders,  and 
the  ephori,  began  aetting  the  example,  and  at 
lengUi  tbe  whole  community  wept:l  thus 
common  am  team  both  tosorrow  and  joy.  Not 
but  that  the  Thebans  and  the  Eleans  were  as 
mnoh  lejoleed  as  the  Laeedmnonians  them- 
aelTM  at  tnis  Mow  giren  to  the  Areadians :  ao 
Mc^ly  did  they  veaeat  their  tote  aasuming  be. 
liai^oar.  > 

As  the  point  at  whioh  the  Thebans  were 
aiming  Was  how  to  attain  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  they  now  thonght,  that  sho>nld  they 


t  Platsfdi  fa  tlM  Hft  «r  A^mSkm  (ivM  a  flilln  m- 
eoent  of  Um  rajoidnf  at  Sparta  on  tkk  mwarioa,  vrhich 
ho  iatrodufloo  with  lo  portinent  bat  ihrowd  aa  oboerTa- 
tion,  that  the  whole  poMa^  well  demrvee  a  notice:— 
*•  Nothiof  (nyi  he)  to  arach  betrayed  the  weaknea  of 
tha  Spai]an  •tat*  ai  tUi  victory.  Efvr  balbfo  tkli  tina 
thay  had  k)oked  npon  tbeaMelvoe  aa  eo  aotitlad  by  pne- 
scriptum  and  by  riy ht  to  oonqner  in  battle,  that  for  the 
groataat  Tictoriee  they  nterifieed  nothing  hut  a  cock,  the 
oombataatf  never  attoted  any  wordi  of  exaltation,  and 
the  aewa  af  them  impirad  no  haanr  with  aay  extraor- 
dinary joy.  Even  aAer  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  wkieh 
Thneydidea  hath  deecribed,  the  mafiftratee  tent  a  piece 
of  lleeh  iVom  their  own  table  at  a  reward  to  the  perion 
who  broofht  them  the  newt,  and  made  hfaa  no  other 
pnaeat.  Bat  after  thit  vietory  was  pabllihed,  and  Ar- 
ehidamna in  his  retnm  drew  near  to  Sparta,  not  a  sonl 
but  was  quite  transported :  his  ikther  Afesilans  cried  for 
joy  and  went  out  to  meet  him,  attended  with  the  whole 
magistracy.  l%e  alders  of  the  city  and  the  women 
floefced  down  to  the  river  Barotae,  laftlnf  «p  their 
bands  to  heaven  and  giving  thanks  to  the  godi,  as  if 
S{iarta  now  had  cleared  her  reputation  from  all  the  late 
disgraces,  and  as  bright  a  prospect  as  evar  was  opened 
belbra  har." 


sand  to  the  king  Of  P«ra%  by  hia  aanatanea 
they  might  accomplish  their  scheme.  With 
this  view  they  summoned  their  confederatet 
to  a  meetiag;  and,  on  the  pretext  that  Eu*. 
thydea  the  Lacedmnonian  was  then  with  the 
king,  Pelopidas  is  sent  up  by  the  Thebana: 
Antioehua  the  Pancmtiast  by  the  Arcidians; 
Anshidamus  by  tike  Bleans;  and  an  Argive 
ambaasador  went  also  in  their  company.  The 
Atheniana  hearing  thia  aeat  Timagona  and 
Leo  to  aolidt  against  them  When  they  were 
all  anived,  Pelopidas  had  aoon  gained  the 
greatest  interest  in  Ihe  Persian  monarch.  He 
coold  justly  plead,  that  «  of  all  the  Ghreeians 
the  Thebans  alone  had  joined  the  royal  am^y 
at  Plataa,  and  ever  aince  that  time  had  never 
joined  in  any  war  against  the  king ;"  and  that 
the  LaeedBmoniana  had  made  war  upon  them 
for  this  reason  only,  becauae  they  had  refosed 
to  act  against  him  under  the  command  of 
Ageailaus>  nor  would  permit  the  latter  to  sac 
rifice  at  Aniis,  where  Agamemnon  had  for-- 
merly  eacrifioed,  and  thence  beginning  his  ex. 
pedition  into  Asia  hall  taken  Troy."  Other 
circnmstancee  alao  concurred  to  procure  Pelo- 
pidaa  more  honounble  treatment,  such  aa  that 
the  Thebana  had  been  victorious  in  the  battle 
of  Leuctm;  and  forther,  quite  masters  of  the 
country,  had  laid  waste  the  dominions  of  the 
Lacedmnoniana.  Pelopidas  moreover  insinua^ 
ed,  that  «the  Argivea  and  Arcadians  had 
been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Laced0monians, 
merely  because  the  Thebana  wera  not  then." 
Timagoraa  the  Athenian  bore  witnem  to  him, 
and  vouched  the  truth  of  whatever  Pelopidaa 
asid ;  he  therefore  vraa  honoured  by  the  king* 
in  the  next  degree  to  Pelopidaa.  At  length, 
Pelopidas  was  asked  by  tbe  king,  «<  what  he 
would  have  him  inaist  npon  in  his  letter  1" 
He  answered,  that  «  Measene  ahooU  be  left 
free  and  independent  by  the  Lacedsmontans, 
and  the  Athenians  should  lay  up  their  fleet. 
And  in  case  they  refosed  to  comply,  war  ahould 
be  declared  againat  them.  And  if  any  state 
refoaed  to  join  in  the  war,  that  state  ahould  be 
firat  uivaded."  Theae  poinU  being  committed 
to  writing,  and  then  read  aloud  to  the  ambasM- 
dors,  Leo  cried  out  in  the  hearing  of  the  king, 
<•  In  good  truth,  Athenians,  it  ia  high  time  for 
you  to  look  out  another  friend  instead  of  the 
king."  And  when  the  aecretary  had  interpret- 
ed what  the  Athenian  said,  the  king  ordered 
ihm  qualifying  article  to  be  added;  «  But  in 
caae  the  Athenians  are  able  to  devise  morr 
8M 
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•fiectml  «xpedi«ito,  kt  them  vefwb  hitlMr 
and  commonicftte  Umih  to  the  khif  •'*  No 
■oooer  were  theee  ■mhewedoie  returned  to 
their  eeverd  homee  then  the  Atheniene  pat 
Tunagons  to  deeth ;  einoe  Leo  praferred  an 
aoeoeetion  egeinst  him;  «  for  refoeing  to  lodge 
in  the  eeme  apartment  with  him,  and  for 
beering  a  ahare  in  all  the  achemea  of  Pelopi* 
daa."  Aa  to  the  rest  <tf  the  ambeamdora, 
Archidamna  the  Elean  highly  applauded  the 
king's  declaration,  because  he  luid  giyen  the 
preference  to  the  Eleana  orer  the  Arcadiana. 
But  Antiochus,  becanae  the  Arcedic  body  waa 
aligfated  by  him,  refosed  his  preaenta,  and  told 
the  magistrates  of  Arcadia  at  his  return,  that 
«<  the  king,  it  is  true,  was  maater  over  an  in- 
finite number  of  bakers  and  cooks,  butlers  and 
door-keepers,  but  though  he  had  looked  about 
with  his  utmost  diligence  to  diicover  the  men, 
who  were  able  to  fight  with  Oreciana,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  get  the  sight  of  any."  He 
added,  that « in  his  opinion  his  Test  quantity  of 
wealth  was  mere  empt^  pageantry ;  aince  the 
-very  plane-tree  of  gold,  so  much  celebrated  by 
lame,  was  not  large  enough  to  afibrd  ahade  to  a 
grasshopper."  But  when  the  Thebans  had 
summoned  deputations  from  all  the  atatea  to 
come  and  hear  the  king's  epistle ;  and  the  Per- 
sian, who  brought  it,  after  ahowing  the  royal 
signet,  had  read  aloud  the  contenta,  the  The- 
bana  commanded  all  «  who  were  deairons  of 
the  king's  friendship  and  of  theirs,  to  swear  ob- 
serrance;"  but  the  deputiea  from  the  atatea 
repKed,  that  « their  commission  was  not  to 
swear  but  to  hear.  And  if  oatha  were  necea- 
iaiy,  they  bade  the  Thebans  send  round  to  the 
several  atatea."  Lycomedea  the  Arcadian  added 
fiffther,  that  <«  thb  congreas  ought  not  to  have 
been  holden  in  Thebea,  but  in  the  aeat  of  the 
war.'*  The  Thebans  however  reeenting  this, 
and  telling  him  •«  he  waa  deatroying  die  con- 
federacy," Lycomedea  would  no  longer  aaaiat  at 
any  eonsulution,  but  instantly  quitted  Thebea, 
and  went  home  accompanied  by  all  the  de- 
putiea from  Arcadia.  Yet  as  those  remaining 
at  Thebes  refosed  to  take  the  oatha,  the  The- 
bana  aent  ambassadori  round  to  tlie  several 
states,  commanding  them  "  to  swear  to  the  ob- 
aervance  of  what  had  bean  written  by  the 
king ;"  concluding  that  each  state,  thus  singly 
to  be  sworn,  wouM  be  afraid  of  incumng  the 
reeentmenta  of  themselves  and  the  king  by  a 
mftisal.  Howevei,  the  first  place  to  which 
they  lepaiied  waa  Corinth.    And  the  Corinth- 


iaaa  standing  oat,  and  raiMOstimtiiig  thai « they 
wanted  no  swearing  to  tieatiea  with  the  king," 
many  other  atatea  followed  their  example,  and 
answered  to  the  same  efSMt.  And  thus  the 
grand  acheme  of  empire  ao  long  agitated  by 
Pelopidaa  and  the  Thebana  waa  totally  diaooi^ 
carted. 

But  BOW  Epaminondaa,  being  deairoaa  to 
begin  again  with  the  rednetion  of  the  Achaans^ 
in  order  to  render  the  Arcadiana  and  the  real 
of  the  confedentea  more  attentive  to  the  frieiid. 
ahip  of  the  Thebana,  determined  to  make  war 
upon  Achaia.  He  therefore  persoadeth  Pet 
staathe  Argive,  who  commanded  in  Argoo, 
immediately  to  aeiie  Oneum.  Peinaa,  aceoid. 
ingly,  having  made  a  diacoveiy  that  the  guard 
of  Oneam  waa  neglected  by  Naueles,  who 
commanded  the  mercenary  troopa  of  the  Lace, 
dsmonians,  and  by  Timomaehua  the  Athenian, 
aeiaeth  by  night,with  two  thouaand  heavy-armed, 
the  eminence  above  Cenchrea,  having  vrith  him 
provisions  for  seven  daya.  During  thia  inter- 
val the  Thebana  begin  their  march,  and  com- 
plete the  passage  of  Oneum ;  and  then  the 
confederates  in  one  body  invade  Achaia,  under 
the  command  of  Epaminondaa.  And  aa  aoch 
of  the  Achaana  aa  wera  of  the  party  of  the 
few  went  over  to  himt  Epaminondaa  ezerteth 
his  influence  with  so  much  weight,  that  aller- 
warda  none  of  that  party  were  eenteaoed  to  ex* 
ile,  nor  any  change  made  in  the  polity  of  the 
atate,  but  only  aecurity  was  given  by  the  Adu»- 
ana,  that  they  would  be  firm  alUea,  and  follow 
the  Thebana  whereaoever  they  led  them ;  and 
ao  the  latter  retomed  again  to  Thebea^ 

The  Arcadiana  and  all  diaoontented  partica 
now  accusing  Epaminondaa  for  marching  off  ao 
aoon  as  he  had  put  Achaia  in  a  proper  dispo- 
Htion  to  aerve  die  Laoedsmonians,  it  vraa 
judged  expedient  by  the  Thebans,  to  send  away 
govamors  into  the  cities  of  Achaia.  The  per- 
sons thus  exiled,  concurring  together  in  the 
same  meaaurea,  and  being  not  few  in  number, 
returned  to  their  aeveral  cities^  and  recovered 
the  possession  of  them.  And  now,  as  they  no 
longer  obeerved  any  manage  in  their  conduct, 
but  with  high  alacrity  aupported  the  Laoeda- 
monian  cauae,  the  Arcadians  were  grievously 
haraased  on  one  side  by  the  LacedBmonians,  , 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Achaana.  ' 

At  8ieyon  down  to  thia  time  the  administra- 
tion had  been  carried  on  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Achmuia.  But  Euphron,  amUtioua  to 
play  a  leading  part  amongat  the  enemiea  of  the 
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LaccdamopiaiM,  though  hitherto  he  hod  been 
regarded  by  the  hitter  es  their  moet  iteody 
friend,  iniinoateth  to  the  Argivee  and  Ar 
codiana,  that  **  were  the  meet  wealthy  members 
of  the  community  to  be  indispatable  masfa 
of  Sicyon,  then  beyond  all  doubt  on  every  oc- 
caaion  that  city  would  act  entirely  in  the  Lace- 
demonian inteieat ;  whereaa,  if  a  democraqr 
be  set  up  in  it,  yon  may  depend  upon  it  (aaid 
he)  that  dty  will  firmly  adhere  to  you.  If 
therefore  you  will  give  me  your  aid,  I  will  en- 
gage to  convene  the  people ;  and  at  the  aame 
time  I  will  give  them  thia  certain  pledge  of  my 
own  sincerity,  and  will  keep  the  dty  firm  in 
your  allianffe.  My  motives  for  acting,  be  you 
well  assured,  are  the  aame  with  your  own,  since 
I  have  long  sufierad  with  regret  the  insolence 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  would  with  the 
highest  pleasure  escape  from  their  bondage.'* 
The  Arcadians  and  Argives,  therefore,  who 
listened  greedily  to  him,  repaired  to  Bicyon  to 
support  him.  On  their  arrival  he  immediate- 
ly convened  the  people  in  the  forum,  and  pro- 
posed a  form  of  administration  wherein  each 
might  have  a  fair  and  equal  share.  And  in 
this  very  assembly  he  ordered  them  to  choose 
what  persons  they  pleased  to  be  their  com- 
manders. The  people  accordingly  choose  Eo- 
phron  himself  and  Hippodamus,  Oleander,  Acri- 
aius,  and  Lysander.  When  these  points  were 
settled,  he  appointed  his  own  son  Adeas  to  com- 
mand the  mercenary  troops,  having  discharged 
Lyaimenes  who  commanded  them  before. 
Euphron  by  his  generosity  had  soon  attached 
many  of  the  mercenaries  firmly  to  his  interest ; 
he  quickly  made  many  more  of  them  his  friends, 
sparing  neither  the  public  money  nor  the  trea- 
sure in  the  temples  in  buying  their  service. 
And  he  employed  to  the  same  use  the  wealth  of 
such  persons  as  he  drove  into  exile  for  being 
friends  to  the  Lacedemonians.  Some  also  of 
his  colleagues  in  command  he  slew  by  treachery, 
and  some  he  banished ;  insomuch  that  he  grew 
to  be  absolute  master  of  Bieyoo,  and  past  all 
doubt  became  a  tyrant;  and  be  caused  the  con- 
federates to  connive  at  all  his  proceedings, 
sometimes  by  supplying  them  with  money,  and 
at  other  times  by  taking  the  field  with  his 
mercenaries  whenever  they  summoned  him  to 
join  them. 

IL  Afiairs  having  so  far  succeeded,  and  the 
Axgives  having  fortified  Tricranum,  situated 
above  the  temple  of  Juno  in  Phlius,  and  the 
Sicyonians  aithe  same  time  fortifying  Thyamia 


on  the  lirontier  of  the  Phliaaians,  die  buter 
were  grievously  distressed,  and  reduced  to  the 
want  of  necessaries :  yet  notwithstanding  this, 
they  persevered  in  a  most  steadfost  adberence 
to  their  allies.  When  any  grand  point  is  ac- 
complished by  powerful  states,  all  historians  are 
careiul  to  propagate  the  remembrance  of  it 
But  in  my  opinion,  if  any  petty  state  can  ac- 
complish a  series  of  numerous  and  great  achieve- 
ments, such  a  state  hath  a  much  better  title 
to  have  them  honourably  remembered. 

The  Phliaaians,  for  instance,  became  friends 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  when  the  latter  were 
possessed  of  the  most  ample  power.  And  yet, 
afker  their  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
after  the  revolt  of  many  neighbouring  cities, 
and  after  the  revolt  of  many  of  their  Helots, 
and  of  their  old  allies,  very  few  excepted,  aU 
Greece  in  a  word  being  combined  against  them ; 
the  Phliaaians  persevered  in  the  most  faithful 
attachment  to  them :  nay,  when  even  the  Ar- 
gives and  Arcadiana,  the  most  powerful  states 
in  Peloponnesus  were  become  their  enemies, 
notwithstanding  all  thia  the  Phliaaians  gave 
them  aid,  even  though  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  be 
the  very  last  body  of  men  of  the  whole  confo- 
deracy,  that  could  march  up  to  Prasie  to  join 
them.  The  Oorinthiana,  Epidaurians,  Tre- 
aenians,  Hermionians,  Haliensians,  Sicyonians, 
and  PeUenians,  for  these  had  not  revolted, 
were  at  Prasie  before  them.  Nay,  when  even 
the  Spartan  general,  who  was  sent  to  command, 
would  not  wait  for  their  arrival,  but  marched 
off  with  those  who  were  already  come  up,  the 
Phliaaians  notwithstanding  scorned  to  turn 
back,  but  hiring  a  guide  to  Praaie,  though  the 
enemy  was  now  at  Amycle,  came  forwarda  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  arrived  at  Sparta.  The 
Lacedemonians,  it  is  true,  gave  them  all  pos^ 
sible  ma^  of  their  gratitude,  and  by  way  of 
hospitality  presented  them  with  an  ox. 

When  again,  after  the  enemies'  retreat  from 
Lacedemon,  the  Argives,  exasperated  against 
the  Phliasians  for  their  aealoua  attachment  to 
the  Lacedemonians,  invaded  Phlius  with  their 
whole  united  force,  and  laid  all  that  country 
waste,  they  would  in  no  wise  submit  And 
after  the  enemy  had  completed  their  ravage, 
and  were  again  on  their  retreat,  the  horsemen 
of  Phlius  salhed  out  in  good  order,  and  pressed 
dose  on  their  rear;  and,  thoufl^  the  whole 
Argive  cavalry  and  some  companies  of  heavy- 
armed  composed  this  rear,  though  but  sixty  in 
number,  they  foil  upon  them,  and  put  the  whole 
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fetr  to  fBgfat  They  ilew  womb  of  tbem,  tnd 
even  erected  a  trophy  in  the  very  flight  of  the 
(memy>  nor  ooold  they  hare  done  more,  though 
they  had  killed  them  to  a  man. 

Again,  when  the  Lacedsmoniana  and  con- 
federates were  posted  on  the  guard  of  Onenm, 
and  the  Thebana  were  approaching  with  a 
design  to  force  the  passage,  the  Eleans  and 
Argives  mardung  in  the  meantime  by  the 
road  of  Nemea  in  order  to  join  the  Thebans, 
some  exiles  from  Phlins  insinnated  to  the  latp 
ter,  that  <«  if  they  would  only  show  themselves 
before  PhUus,  they  mifl^t  take  it."  When 
tfaey  had  rBSol^ed  on  a  trial,  these  exiles  with 
some  auxiliariea,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six 
hundred,  posted  themselves  by  night  under  the 
wall  of  Phlins,  having  with  them  a  number  of 
ladders.  When  thereforo  the  sentinels  had 
giv«n  the  signals  that  the  enemy  were  march- 
ing down  from  Tricranum,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  the  city  were  thrown  into  alarm,  that 
▼ery  instant  the  traitors  gave  the  signal  to 
those  skulking  under  the  wall  to  mount.  Ac- 
cordingly they  mounted;  and  first  selling  at 
the  stand  the  arms  of  the  guard,  they  punued 
the  sentinels  who  were  left  to  watch  them, 
being  ten  in  number:  horn  every  five  one 
person  vras  left  to  wateh  the  arms.  But  one 
of  these  they  murdered  before  he  could  wake 
out  of  sleep,  and  another  as  he  was  flying  for 
shelter  to  the  temple  of  Juno.  As  the  senti- 
nels had  leaped  from  the  walls  down  into  the 
city  to  flee  from  the  enemy,  the  latter  were  now 
masters  of  the  citadel,  and  the  former  saw  it 
plainly  with  their  own  eyes.  But  when  they 
shouted  for  aid,  and  all  the  inhabitants  came 
running  to  assist  them,  the  enemy  sallied  im- 
mediately fVom  the  citadel,  and  engaged  them 
before  the  gate  that  openeth  into  the  city.  Tet 
being  afterwards  surrounded  by  numbers  of 
such  as  had  flodced  together  to  assist,  they 
ogain  retired  into  the  citadel,  and  the  heavy-arm- 
ed rush  in  at  the  same  time  with  them.  The 
area  of  the  citadel  was  immediately  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  who  mounting  the  wall  and  the 
turrets,  threw  down  darts  and  javelins  upon  the 
Phliasians  below.  They  defended  themselves, 
and  fought  their  way  to  the  stairs  that  lead  up 
to  the  wall.  And  when  the  inhabitants  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  turrets  on  either 
Ride  of  the  enemy,  they  then  advanced  with 
the  utmost  fury  close  up  to  them,  who,  unable 
to  witnRtand  such  a  bold  and  desperate  attack, 
were  all  driven  iogather  on  a  heap.    At  this 


very  instant  of  time  the  AreadicBa  and  Aiglvee 
invested  the  city,  and  were  directly  opening  a 
breach  in  the  wall  of  the  citadel.  The  Phli- 
asians within  it  vrers  levelling  their  Mows  fiMt ; 
some  of  them,  at  the  enemy  on  tiie  wall; 
some,  at  the  enemy  on  the  ladders  endeavour- 
ing to  mount ;  some  also  were  fighting  against 
those  who  had  scaled  and  were  got  upon  the 
turrets ;.  and,  finding  fire  in  the  barracks,  they 
set  the  turrets  in  a  flame  by  the  help  of  faggots, 
which  had  just  happened  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
citadel  itself.  And  now,  sudi  as  were  upon 
the  turrets  jumped  off  immediately  for  fear  of 
the  flames ;  and  such  as  were  upon  the  vralls 
were  forced  by  the  blows  of  their  antagonists  to 
leap  over.  And  when  once  they  began  to  give 
way,  the  whole  citadel  vras  soon  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  horsemen  of  PhHus  rode  out  of 
the  city.  The  enemy  retreated  at  the  sight  of 
them,  leaving  hehind  their  ladders  and  their 
dead,  nay,  the  living  too  who  had  been  lamed 
in  the  scufile.  The  number  of  the  slain,  both 
of  such  as  had  fought  within  and  such  as  had 
leaped  down  from  the  vrall,  was  not  less  than 
eighty.  And  now  you  might  have  seen  the 
men  of  Phlins  shaking  one  anolher  by  the 
hand  in  mutual  congratulation,  the  women 
bringing  them  refieahments  of  liquor,  and  at 
the  same  time  vreeping  for  joy.  Nay,  there 
was  not  a  soul  prsaent  on  this  oecasion,  whose 
countenance  did  not  show  the  teariiil  smile. 

Next  year  the  Argives  and  Arcadians  with 
their  whole  united  force  again  invaded  Phliaaia. 
The  reasons  of  this  continued  enmity  against 
the  Phliasians  were,  because  they  were  very 
angry  at  them,  and  because  they  were  situated 
between  them,  and  they  never  ceased  hoping 
that  by  reducing  them  to  famine  tfaey  might 
starve  them  into  obedience.  But  in  this  inva- 
sion also  the  horsemen  and  chosen  band  of 
Phliasians  with  the  aid  of  Athenian  horae, 
were  at  hand  to  attadc  the  enemy  as  they  are 
passing  the  river.  Having  the  better  in  the 
action,  they  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  under  the  craggy  parta  of  a 
mountain,  since  they  avoided  the  pbin,  lest  by 
trampling  over  it  they  might  damage  the  com 
of  their  friends. 

Again,  upon  another  occasion  the  com- 
mandant at  Sicyon  marched  an  army  against 
Phlius.  He  had  with  him  the  Thebans  and 
his  own  garrison,  the  Sicyonians^  and  the  Pel- 
lenians  (for  these  now  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  follow  the  orders  of  the  Thebans.) 
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Enpliron  also  flceomptnied  tbis  expedhkni, 
haTing  with  him  aboot  two  thooaand  moee- 
nariea.  The  reat  of  the  army  marched  down  by 
way  of  TricraiHim  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  witii 
a  dedgn  to  lay  waate  the  plain.  But  the  com- 
mandant left  the  dicyoniana  and  Pelleniana 
behind,  near  the  gatea  that  open  towarda  Co- 
rinth, that  the  Phliaaiana  might  not  be  able  to 
fetch  a  compaaa  round  the  eminence,  and  gel 
above  them  whilat  they  were  at  the  temple  of 
Juno.  When  the  Phlianana  in  the  city  were 
aaanred  that  the  enemy  were  raahing  down  in- 
to the  plain,  their  horaemen  and  their  choaen 
band  marched  out  in  order  of  battle  againat 
them,  and  dsaiged  them,  and  eflectaally  pre- 
vented their  deacent  into  *  the  plain.  Here 
they  epent  the  greateat  part  of  the  day  in  throw- 
ing their  darta  and  jaTclina  at  one  another; 
the  mereenariea  of  Eophron  puranlng  ao  ftr  aa 
the  groand  waa  not  good  for  horae,  and  the 
Phliaaiana  of  the  dty  driving  them  back  to  the 
temple  of  Jnno.  But  when  they  judged  it  the 
proper  time,  the  enemy  retreated  by  the  paaa 
round  about  Tricranum,  aince  the  ditch  belbre 
the  wall  hindered  their  marehing  the  ahorteat 
road  to  the  PdleMana.  The  Phliaaiana,  after 
following  doae  behind  them  tiH  they  came  to 
the  aaoents,  turned  off  and  made  full  apeed 
cloae  under  the  wail  towarda  the  Pelleniana 
and  the  troopa  with  them.  The  enemy  under 
the  command  of  the  Theban  general,  perceiv- 
ing what  a  huny  tiie  Phliaaiana  were  in,  made 
all  poaiible  haate  to  reach  the  Pelleniana  with 
timely  aid.  But  the  bonemen  of  Phlina  were 
too  speedy  for  them,  ahd  had  airaady  attacked 
the  Pelleniana.  The  btter  atanding  firm,  the 
Phlianana  again  retreated  backwarda,  till  they 
had  atrengthened  themaeliea  by  anch  of  their 
foot  aa  were  now  come  up,  and  then  renewed 
the  attack,  and  cloaely  engaged  them.  Now 
the  enemy  gave  way,  and  aome  of  the  fiieyoni- 
ana  are  alain,  aa  alao  were  very  many,  and  thoae 
the  flower  too,  of  the  Pelletttana.  Theae 
things  being  done,  the  Phliaaiana  erected  a 
splendid  trophy  and  aung  the  psan  of  victory. 
aa  they  juatly  might;  while  Uieir  enemiea  un- 
der the  Theban -general  and  Euphron  look^ 
calmly  at  them,  aa  if  they  came  hither  only  to 
aee  a  eight.  And  when  the  refoicingB  were 
over,  the  latter  marched  off  to  Sieyon,  and  the 
Phliaaiana  returned  into  their  own  dty. 

There  ia  alao  another  gallant  action  which 
the  Phliaaiana  performed.    For,  having  taken 
a  PeUenian  prisoner  vrfao  had  formerly  been 
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their  pablio  boat,  they  gave  him  hia  libevty 
without  asking  any  ransom,  though  tl^gr  were 
then  in  want  of  the  neoeasaiiea  of  life. 

To  theee,  who  did  anch  tliing%  what  pemoB 
can  deny  the  piaiae  of  being  genetoua  and  gal- 
lant men  1  It  ia  plain  to  all  the  world,  how 
ateadily  they  peraevered  to  the  bat  in  fidelity 
to  their  finenda,  though  depri[ved  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  lands,  though  aubaiating 
merdy  on  what  they  could  plunder  from  the 
lande  of  their  enemiee  or  purchase  from  Co- 
rinth, when  even  to  that  market  they  conld  not 
go  but  through  a  aeriea  of  dangera,  with  difil- 
culty  procuring  money  for  the  purpooe,  with 
difliculty  finding  any  to  advaaee  it  for  them, 
and  baldly  able  to  find  eacnrity  for  the  loan  of 
beaala  to  cany  thdr  providona  home.  At 
length  reduced  to  total  diatraas,  they  prevailed 
upon  Charea  to  undertake  the  guard  of  a  con- 
voy fiir  them.  And  when  thia  guard  waa  ar- 
rived at  Pfalhia,  they  perauaded  Chans  to  take 
all  their  uaeleaa  moviha  along  with  him  aa  for 
aa  Pellene,  and  there  he  left  them.  In  the 
neit  place,  having  purehaeed  their  providom, 
and  laden  aa  many  beaata  aa  they  could  poanUy 
procura,  they  began  their  march  by  night,  not 
ignorant  that  the  enemy  bad  laid  an  ambuah  on 
thdr  road,  but  delemdned  within  themadvee 
tfiat  it  waa  mora  eligible  to  fi^t  than  to  want 
neceaaaiy  food.  Accordingly,  they  aet  out  on 
their  satnin  in  company  with  Charea,  and  were 
no  aooner  got  in  with  the  enemy  than  they  foil 
to  work  with  them,  and  loudly  aihorting  one 
another  foughtwith  the  utmoat  vigour,  diouting 
aloud  on  Chavao  to  give  them  aid.  Victorious 
at  length,  and  having  dearad  the  road  of  thdr 
enemiee,  they  returned  aafe  with  their  whole 
convoy  to  Phlina.  But  as  they  had  passed  the 
night  without  a  wink  of  sleeps  they  depi  in 
the  morning  till  the  day  was  for  advanced. 
And  yet  Charss  was  no  sooner  up  than  the 
horsemen  and  most  active  dtiisns  of  Phline 
went  to  him,  and  aceoalad  him  thua: 

«It  b  in  your  povrer,  Charea,  to  perform 
thia  very  day  a  most  noUe  exploit  The  Sicy- 
oniane  am  thia  mement  buey  in  fortifying  a 
poet  on  our  frontier.  They  ham  aaaembled  a 
large  number  of  mechanica  for  the  purpoea, 
and  yet  but  a  email  number  of  beavy-anned. 
We  ourselvee  with  our  horssoMo  and  the  moat 
gdlont  men  of  our  dty  vrill  march  out  firrt; 
and  if  you  at  the  head  of  your  meroenariee  will 
follow  after  us,  perhaps  you  may*find  the  busi- 
neas  completed  on  your  arrivd;  or  periiaps,  by 
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btrely  ahowing  jaandt,  y<m  will  pat  dMm  all 
to  flight  u  yon  did  at  Pellene.  Yet  in  caie 
you  judge  the  propoeal  we  make  to  be  attended 
with  diffieultieiy  go  and  conralt  the  goda  by 
ncrifice.  For  we  are  folly  peraoaded,  that 
the  goda  will,  OMNre  foidbly  than  we  ean,  ex* 
hort  yon  to  complianoe.  But,  Ghana,  of  tfaia 
yon  ought  to  be  aamired,  that  if  yon  aoeeeed  in 
thia  undertaking,  you  will  hare  gained  a  hig^ 
aaoendent  over  the  foe,  yon  will  have  india- 
putably  pteaarred  a  ftiendly  dty,  you  will  be- 
come an  Athenian  of  the  higfaeat  eateem  among 
your  own  eountiymen,  and  a  man  of  the  high- 
eat  leputation  both  with  firianda  and  Ibea." 

Charea  ao  lar  haaifcaned  to  what  they  aaid 
aa  to  aet  about  the  aaeriilee.  But  the  Phli* 
aann  horMmen  immediately  put  on  their 
braaatplatea  and  bridled  their  honea;  the 
heairyi«rmed  too  prepared  to  bagin  the  maieh. 
And  when  taking  up  thdr  arma  they  were  re- 
pairing  to  the  place  of  aaeriilee,  Charea  and  the 
aoothaayer  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  declared 
that « the  Tictima  portended  aaooeaa.  Halt  a 
little,"  they  added,  ^and  we  march  ont  in  com- 
pany with  you."  Thair  herald  ealled  to  arma 
without  loai  of  time;  and  the 
into  their  ranka  with  an  alacrity  that 
inapired  by  heaven.  Charea  no  aoonar  began 
hia  march,  tiian  the  Phliamm  honamen  and 
heavy-armed  advanced  and  led  the  van.  Thfy 
moved  off  briricly  at  flnt,  and  then  aet  up  a 
trot;  the  honamen  were  at  length  on  the  gal- 
lop ;  the  heavy-armed  ran  after  aa  frat  aa  they 
eould  without  breaking  thair  ranka;  and 
Charea  IbUowed  the  heavy-aimed  with  all  hia 
apeed.  It  waa  now  near  aunaet.  When  ar- 
rived, thenfora^  at  the  fortification,  they  found 
the  enemy,  aame  of  them  employed  in  bathing, 
aome  dnaring  their  meat,  aome  kneading  their 
bread,  and  aome  preparing  thair  beda ;  who  no 
aooncr  iaw  the  impetuoaity  with  which  their 
enemy  came  on,  thui  they  took  fiight  and  fled, 
leaving  all  their  vietnab  behind  for  the  uae  of 
gallani  men.  The  latter  accordingly 
a  hearty  aupper  upon  what  waa  thna 
ready  drreaed,  and  what  they  had  brought  along 
with  them  foom  Phliua;  and  then,  pouring 
fovthalibatbn  in  acknowledgment  of  eucceet, 
and  ringing  thab  pnan  of  victoiy,  and  placing 
proper  aentinela  for  the  nightly  guard,  had  a 
aoundiepoae.  A  meerenger  arrived  in  the  night, 
and  told  the  Coiinthiana  what  had  bean  done 
at  Thyamia,  who  in  a  veiy  hearty  manner  or- 
dered the  herald  to  call  forall  the««riaieaand 


beaaH  of  draught  m  flie  dty,  which  tiiey  loaded 
with  proviaiona  and  drove  away  to  Phliuii 
And  aftarwaidi,  till  the  fortification  waa  com- 
pletely finiahed,  they  continued  dafly  to  aend 
them  in  a  convoy  of  proviaiona.  All  theae  in- 
ddenta  have  been  rehited,  to  riiow  how  foitiilul 
to  their  confodentea  the  PhUaaiana  were,  with 
how  much  bnveiy  they  perriated  in  the  vrar, 
and,  though  reduced  to  extreme  diatreae,  would 
atiU  pemvere  in  their  alliance. 

m.  About  the  aame  apace  of  timo>  Aneaa  •. 
the  Btymphalian,  who  had  been  made  general 
in  chief  of  the  Areadiana,  judging  what  waa 
doing  at  Sicyon  to  be  peat  all  aullerance^ 
mardied  up  with  hia  foroea  into  the  dtadel, 
whither  he  conveneth  the  beat  men  of  Bicyon 
reaident  in  the  dty,  and  recalled  aoch  aa  had 
been  driven  into  exile  without  a  legal  proceai. 
Euphron,  alarmed  at  thia,  fliea  for  lefoge  down 
to  the  haibour  of  Bicyon ;  and  having  aent  fix 
Paeimehia  from  Corinth,  delivered  up  the  har* 
boor  to  him  for  the  uae  of  the  Laoedmnoni- 
ana ;  and  thua  he  vrent  over  again  into  their 
alliance,  averring  that «  whatever  appearancea 
were  againat  him,  he  had  been  foithftiUy  at- 
tached to  the  LacedsmoniflM.  For  when  it 
waa  publidy  voted  at  Bicyon,  whodier  or  no 
they  ahouid  revolt,"  he  aaid,  « he  had  given 
hia  own  vote  with  the  nunority ;  and  after- 
waida  had  aet  up  the  democraqr  only  to  exo- 
cnte  hia  revenge  upon  auch  aa  had  betrayed 
him.  And,  even  now,  all  tlioae  who  had  be- 
trayed the  Lacedamoniana  are  driven  into 
exile  by  me.  If,  therefore,  I  had  been  aUe  tn 
execute  the  whole  of  my  deeign,  I  ahouid  hava 
revolted  to  you  with  the  whole  dty  in  my  own 
diapoaal:  but,  aa  I  waa  not  aUe  to  aocomplieh 
thia,  I  hava  now  delivered  up  the  hariMmr  tn 
you."  There  worda  were  epoken  by  him  in 
the  hearing  of  many ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  many  believed  him  einoera.  Tet  ainca  I 
have  thna  returned  to  thaintriguea  of  Suphront 
I  will  proceed  and  finkh  all  that  relalath  tn 


the  partiea  of  the  nobility  and  the  people  at 
Bicyon,  Buphron,  at  the  head  of  eoare  meree 
nariaa  picked  up  at  Athena,  retnineth  again 
into  that  dty.  Here,  aided  by  the  people,  ho 
became  maater  of  the  whole  place  except  the 
dtadel,  which  remained  in  poeneerion  of  the 
Thehan  commandant.  But  bdng  dearly  eon- 
vinced  that  he  could  not  atay  long  in  the  places 
aa  the  Thabana  were  maaten  of  the  dtadd,  he 
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oolleeted  together  ereiy  thing  ef  value  he  poe- 
eibly  could,  and  went  away  for  Thebea,  in- 
tending to  bribe  the  Thebana  to  eject  the  party 
of  the  few,  and  leave  him  maater  once  more  of 
the  dty  of  Sicyon.  But  the  former  exilea  got 
notice  of  hia  journey  and  liia  whole  acheme, 
and  posted  away  after  him  to  Thebea.  And 
when  they  law  him  converring  fiimiliarly  with 
the  men  in  power  at  Thebea,  and  became  ap- 
prehenave  that  he  would  aucoeed  in  the  whole 
of  hia  deaigna,  some  of  them  determined  to  run 
all  risks,  and  stab  him  in  the  Teiy  citadel 
whilst  the  magistratea  were  sitting  in  ooonciL 
The  magistrates  immediately  ordered  the  as- 
aaaains  to  be  brought  before  the  oouneil,  and 
then  spoke  as  foUoweth : 

-  Citiaens  of  Thebea !  we  aeeuae  theae  per^ 
eons  here  who  have  assaasinated  Euphron  as 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  We  are  convinced 
by  experience^  that  men  of  honour  and  worth 
never  commit  aneh  outrageous  and  impioua 
acta;  wicked  men  indeed  commit  them,  and 
endeavour  at  the  aame  time  to  remain  undia- 
covered.  But  theae  wretches  have  ftr  exceed- 
ed all  mankind  in  a  daring  and  abominable 
crime ;  for  erecting  themaelves  into  judges  and 
executioners  too,  they  have  murdered  Euphron, 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  of 
Thebes,  and  in  the  presence  also  of  you,  who 
are  solely  invested  with  the  povrer  of  life  and 
death.  If  these  wretches  therefore  be  suflbred 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  death,  what  stran- 
ger for  the  time  forwaida  will  dare  lo  appear 
in  thia  city  1  or,  what  will  become  of  Thebea, 
if  private  persona  may  be  permitted  to  murder 
a  stranger,  before  he  hath  notified  the  reasons 
of  his  comingi  We  therefore  aocuae  these 
men  as  impious  and  execrable  wretdiea,  and 
guil^  of  the  highest  contempt  against  the  state. 
And,  after  hearing  what  they  have  to  aay,  judge 
ye  what  punishment  they  best  deaerve,  and 
aentence  them  accordingly." 

In  this  manner  th^  magistrates  aceuaed  them ; 
andeach  of  the  aasaasins  pleaded  in  hia  own 
behalf,  that  he  was  not  the  perwn  who  gave 
tfie  blow,  tUI  at  length  one  of  them  boldly 
avowed  it,  and  began  hia  defence  as  followeth : 

•*  No  man,  ye  Thebaaa,  can  possibly  enter- 
tain a  contempt  of  you,  who  knoweth  that  you 
are  aovereign  arbitere  of  life  and  death  within 
your  'own  community.  And  yon  shall  be 
dearly  informed  on  what  I  place  my  confidence, 
when  within  your  walls  I  gave  Eophrai  the 
mortal  blow« 


« It  was,  in  the  first  place^  on  my  conviction 
that  what  I  did  was  right;  and,  secondly,  on 
my  inward  ^persuasion  that  you  would  judge 
righteously  of  the  foct  I  knew,  that  in  the 
case  of  Arbhias  and  Hypates,  whom  yon  found 
guilty  of  practicea  like  those  of  Euphron,  you 
waited  not  for  the  legal  decision,  but  vneaked 
your  vengeance  upon  them  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself,  convinced  that  the  sen- 
tence of  death  is  already  paaeed  by  all  mankind 
upon  wietchea  openly  abandoned,  upon  dietect- 
ed  traitors,  and  ambitious  tyrants.  And  En* 
phron  in  each  of  these  charactera  deserved  his 
fiite.  He  had  aeiaed  the  templea  of  the  gods, 
and  stripped  them  of  all  their  gold  and  silver 
oblations.  And  certainly  no  man  was  ever  a 
more  notorioua  traitor  than  Euphron,  who  be> 
ing  in  the  doeest  friendship  with  the  Laoeds- 
moniana,  deeerted  them  for  you ;  and  after  the 
most  solemn  pledges  of  fidelity  to  you,  again 
betrayed  you,  and  delivered  up  the  harbour  of 
Sicyon  to  your  enemies.  And  forther,  how 
incontestably  doth  it  appear  to  all  the  world 
that  Euphron  was  a  tyrant,  who  not  only  made 
freemen  of  slaves^  but  even  raised  them  to  all 
the  privUegea  of  dtixens !  He  put  to  death,  he 
drove  into  banishment,  he  deprived  of  their 
properties,  not  men  who  had  acted  unjustly, 
but  vdiom  he  did  not  like ;  and  thiae  were  the 
worthiest  men  of  Sicyon.  And,  what  is  more, 
returning  to  that  dty  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenians 
your  greatest  enemies,  he  drew  up  his  troops 
in  oppodtion  to  your  own  commandant.  But 
when  he  found  himself  unable  to  dislodge  him 
firom  his  post,  he  coUeeted  every  thing  of  value 
he  could,  and  even  ventured  hidier.  Now,  had 
he  been'mardiing  against  you  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, you  would  have  beetowed  your  thanke  up- 
on me  for  taking  his  lifo.  When  therefore  he 
had  amassed  all  the  wealth  he  could,  and  came 
hither  to  corrupt  your  memben,  and  so  paw 
suede  you  to  make  him  once  more  maater  of 
Sicyon;  and  at  thia  very  crids  I  inflicted  con- 
dign punishment  upon  him ;  with  what  justice 
ouk  I  be  put  to  death  by  you  1  Men  over* 
poweied  by  anus  are  sufiforers,  it  is  true ;  yet 
are  not  thereby  proved  unjust ;  but  men,  who 
era  corrupted  to  do  iniquitous  acta,  are  not  only 
hurt  but  era  disgraced  for  ever«  Yet»  suppos- 
ing Euphron  to  have  been  only  an  enemy  to 
me,  but  a  friend  to  you,  I  then  shall  frankly 
confess,  that  I  am  not  to  be  justified  for  hav- 
ing killed  hiuL  But  who  hath  been  a  trdtor 
WyeUf  can  that  men  be  a  greater  enemy  to  ne 
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than  lia  wm  to  you?  Good  gods  I  It  naj  be 
Mid,  Euphvon  caoM  hillMr  tm  hk  own  free 
eooovd.  Gnmted.  The  penon  then  who  kill- 
ed him  out  of  your  jariedktion  would  he^  r»> 
cenred  your  eouunendatioDi  for  it.  And  shell 
any  one  deny  that  he  waa  justly  slain,  beeause 
he  was  gotten  within  you;  waDi  to  aoeumulato 
the  misohiefr  he  hath  done  you  1  What  proofs 
can  sneh  a  one  bring,  that  Giecians  aie  bound 
to  observe  any  teraM  with  traitors,  with  habit- 
ual deserters,  or  with  tyranto  1  And  after  all 
this  remember,  Thebsos,  that  you  youieelves 
have  peased  a  decree  which  is  yet  in  force,  that 
exiles  upon  leeoid  may  be  fetched  away  from 
any  of  the  cenledefates  cities.  Who  diereline 
oan  deny  the  justice  of  putting  that  man  to 
death,  who.  though  exiled,  presumed  to  return 
home  without  a  prerious  decree  ftom  the  con- 
Meimte  dtieel  I  alBrm,  therefore,  ye  Th»> 
bans,  that  if  you  take  my  life,  you  are  only  go- 
ing to  rsrenge  the  man  who  was  the  bitterest 
enemy  in  tlie  world  to  yoursehes.  But,  should 
you  declare  that  I  have  acted  with  justice,  you 
will  take  ivvenge  in  behalf  of  yoursehee  and 
all  your  eonfederatee." 

The  Thebans,  after  hearing  this  defence, 
declared  that  Buphron  was  justly  killed.  The 
Sicyonians  howevw  of  hie  own  fection  carried 
him  home  as  a  man  of  bravery  and  worth,  buri- 
ed him  in  the  ferum,  and  honour  him  as  guai^ 
dian  el  their  city.  This,  it  seemeth,  is  the 
piaetioe  of  the  world,  that  men  generally  pro- 
nounce their  own  privato  beneCaetors  to  be  per- 
sons of  honour  and  worth.  The  aocount  of 
Euphron  is  thus  eompletsd*;  I  Mtnm  to  the 
place  from  whence  I  digressed  to  give  it 

IV.  WhUst  the  PhKasians  wwe  yuC  em- 
ployed  in  fcttiffing  Thyamia,  and  Charea  con- 
tinued with  them,  Oropue  wee  seised  by  the 
exiles.  The  whole  nutitaiy  force  of  Athens 
took  the  ieU  on  this  occasion;  and  Chares  be- 
ing also  ssnt  fer  from  Thyamia,  the  haibour 
of  the  Sicyonians  is  again  taken  by  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  Arcadians.  None  of  their  con- 
fedemtes  marched  out  to  join  the  Athenians, 
who  retreated,  leaving  Oropus  in  the  hands  of 
the  Thebans,  till  the  dispute  should  be  jndi- 
eially  determined.  But  Lycomedes,  perceiving 
the  Athenians  were  displeased  with  their  con- 
federates, rinoe^  though  involved  in  many  trou- 
bles in  their  behalf,  yet,  in  time  of  need  not 
one  would  stir  to  theb  aanstenee,  pereuadeth 
the  ten  thousand  to  treat  with  them  Ibr  an  of- 
feDsive  and  defennve  •llianoe.    Borne  of  the 


Athenians  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
proposal,  that  diey,  who  were  in  friendship 
with  the  LacedBaaoBians,  should  enter  into 
such  an  aliianoe  widi  the  enemies  of  die  latter. 
But  when,  after  serous  consideration,  they 
found  it  might  be  as  serviceable  to  the  Laoo- 
damonians  as  to  themselves,  that  Ae  Arcadians 
should  stand  inno  Heed  of  the  Thebans,  they 
at  length  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Arca- 
dians. Lyeomedea,  who  managed  the  negotia* 
tion,  in  his  return  ftom  Athene,  loot  hb  Kfe  in 
a  most  wonderftil  manner.  For,  very  many 
ships  being  on  their  departure,  he  pitched  on  a 
particular  one  trom  amongst  the  number,  and 
having  agreed  with  them  to  land  him  at  what- 
ever place  he  named,  he  choee  to  land  in  the 
very  place  where  the  exiles  were  at  that  mo- 
ment assembled ;  and  thus  he  loseth  his  life. 

The  alliance  between  Arcadians  and  Athe- 
nians was  thus  effectually  settled.  But  De* 
motion  saying  in  the  aeeemWy  of  the  people  at 
Athens,  that  <*this  allianee  was  In  his  judg- 
ment an  honourable  measure,"  he  then  edded, 
that  «it  ought  to  be  particularly  recommended 
to  the  generals  of  dM  state,  to  take  cere  that 
Corinth  be  kept  firm  in  iti  duty  to  the  people 
of  Athens."  This  was  reported  to  the  Corin* 
thiana,  who  sending  vrithoot  loss  of  time  de- 
tachmento  of  their  ovm  people  to  all  places 
garrisoned  by  the  Atheniana,  ordered  the  la^ 
ter  to  march  out,  as  they  had  no  longer  any 
need  of  their  service.  Accordingly  they  eva- 
cuated the  garrieons ;  and  when  they  were  all 
aflerwards  arrived  at  Corinth,  the  Corintbiane 
made  pobiie  prodametion,  that «« if  any  Athe- 
nian diought  himself  aggrieved,  he  should  pre- 
fer his  petition  and  have  aH  equitable  redrees.** 
But  at  this  juneture  Oharee  arrived  at  Cen- 
ehrea  widi  the  ffeet  And  when  he  knew 
what  had  ktely  been  done,  he  gave  out  that 
*<  having  heard  of  a  design  against  the  city,  ha 
was  come  up  with  a  timely  aid."  The  Corin- 
thians commended  hie  alaerity  in  their  service, 
but  however  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  the 
harbour,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  vrith  the 
fleet:  and  then,  after  doing  them  all  kind  of 
justice,  they  eent  away  the  heevy-amed.  In 
thie  manner  were  the  Athenians  dismissed 
ftom  Corinth.  But  in  pursuance  of  the  late 
alUance  they  were  obliged  to  send  their  cavalry 
to  the  aid  of  the  Areadiana,  whenever  any  ene- 
my invaded  Arcadia;  and  yet,  they  never  en- 
Laoonia  in  a  hostile  manner.  Tn  the 
the    Corinthians  were   reflecting 
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BHieh  with  diMwelTW,  hour  difllcolt  it  would 
be  to  Meaie  thmr  own  prewnrBtioD,  m  Uuy 
had  already  been  qoile  overpowered  at  land, 
and  the  Atheniane  were  now  become  intraci- 
«Me  in  regard  to  them.  Thej  determined, 
therefore,  to  take  into  their  pay  bodiee  both 
of  foot  ekid  hone.  And  keeping  theee  anb- 
miuiTe  to  their  own  ordeia,  they  at  one  and 
the  aame  time  kept  guard  at  Corinth,  and 
gave  eome  annoyance  to  tlieir  enemiee.  They 
eent  howerer  to  Thebea  to  demand  of  the 
Thebarn,  «  whether,  in  case  they  requeeted 
it  in  form,  a  peace  would  be  gnmted  them  1'* 
And  when  the  Thebane  encouraged  them  to 
come  with  their  request,  giving  hopes  of  its 
«ioeess,  the  Corinthians  olfered  a  fresh  peti- 
'  tieo,  that  « they  would  first  permit  them  to  go 
and  consult  their  confederates,  that  they  might 
associate  such  of  them  as  were  willing  in  this 
peace,  and  leave  such  as  preferred  war  to 
the  liberty  of  conlinuiBg  it'*  The  Thebans 
permitting  tbem  to  take  this  step,  the  Co- 
rinthians repaired  to  Lacedamon,  and  spoke  as 
folioweth : 

«  We  Corinthians,  your  old  and  approved 
eonfederates,  address  ourselves  to  you,  ye  men 
of  Lacedttmon.  We  solemnly  conjure  you,  if 
you  know  any  certain  expedient  of  eecuring 
preservation  for  us  in  case  we  persevere  along 
with  you  in  this  war,  that  you  would  explicitly 
inform  us  what  it  is.  But  if  you  are  convinced 
in  yooTsdves,  that  your  allairs  era  iiredoverably 
distressed  and  no  other  resource  remaineth,  we 
then  conjure  you  to  make  a  peace  in  conjunc- 
tion with  us,  since  united  with  you,  rather  than 
with  any  other  people  in  the  world,  we  would 
gladly  earn  our  preservation.  But  in  case  you 
judge  it  most  advisable  for  yourselves  to  con- 
tinue this  war,  we  beg  at  least  that  you  would 
give  us  permission  to  make  a  peace.  Let  us 
but  save  ourselves  now,  and  the  time  again 
may  eome  when  we  may  do  you  some  signal 
acts  of  fnendship.  But  if  now  we  must  be 
ruined,  it  is  plaki  we  never  any  more  can  do 
you  service." 

The  Lacedmnonians,  after  bearing  this  r»> 
quest,  advised  the  Corinthiane  by  all  means  to 
make  their  peace ;  and  gave  pemussion  to  any 
other  of  their  confederates,  who  were  averse 
from  a  longer  continuance  of  the  war,  to  give 
it  up.  As  to  themselves,  they  said,  «they 
would  fight  it  out,  and  would  submit  to  the 
will  of  God;  but  would  never  su£br  ihem- 
selves  to  be  deprived  of  Messene,  whieh  they 


had  Tsceived  ftoa  their  progeniton.  The 
Corinthians  hearing  this,  went  away  to  Thebes 
to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  Thebaus  insisted, 
that « they  should  swear  to  an  alliance  oflTensive 
and  defensive."  The  Corinthians  answered, 
that  «  such  a  aettlement  would  be  no  peace, 
but  a  mere  change  of  the  war,"  adding  that « the 
Thebans  should  candidly  remember,  that  they 
came  hither  only  to  make  an  amicable  peace." 
This  struck  the  Thebans  with  high  admiration 
of  them,  since  in  whatever  distrees  involvsd, 
they  would  not  be  parties  in  a  war  against 
their  okl  bene&ctors.  They  therefore  granted 
a  peace  to  them  and  to  the  PhliasianB,  and  to 
others  who  new  accompanied  them  at  Thebes, 
cm  the  sole  condition  that  •<  eadi  party  should 
respectively  keep  their  own ;"  and  oaths  were 
sworn  to  the  obeervance  of  it. 

The  Phliasians,  when  an  accommodation 
was  thus  ratified,  honestly  and  without  hesita- 
tion d^Mirted  from  Thyamia.  But  the  Ar- 
gives,  who  had  sworn  to  observe  the  peace  on 
the  very  same  condition  with  the  PhUasians, 
when  they  could  not  prevail  for  the  safe  con- 
tinuance of  the  Phliasian  exiles  at  Tricranum, 
on  pretence  that  the  place  was  their  own, 
soiled  it  and  l^ept  a  garrison  in  it ;  averring 
the  land  on  which  it  stood  to  be  their  own 
property,  though  a  little  while  ago  they  had 
laid  it  waste  in  a  hostile  manner;  and  even 
refused  to  submit  to  a  judicial  determination, 
though  the  Phliasians  summoned  them  to  do  it 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Dionysius  the 
eider  being  lately  dead,  his  son  sendeth  over 
twelve  ships  under  the  command  of  Timocrates 
to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Timocrates 
on  his  arrival  acteth  in  conjunction  with  them 
at  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Sellasia,  and  after 
that  sailed  back  again  to  Syracuse. 

No  long  time  after  thia  the  Eleans  seiie 
upon  Lesion,  a  town  formerly  their  own,  but  at 
preeent  comprehended  in  the  Arcadian  league. 
The  Arcadians  would  not  calmly  brook  it,  but 
immediately  took  the  field  and  marched.  Four 
hundred  Eloans  at  first,  who  were  soon  after 
joined  by  three  hundred  more,  made  head 
against  them.  After  feeing  one  another  a 
whole  day  in  very  low  ground  belonging  to  the 
Eleans,  the  Arcadians  by  night  ascend  the 
summit  of  the  hill  above  their  enemies,  and 
early  next  morning  rushed  down  upon  them. 
The  Eleans  now  perceiving  an  enemy  far  more 
numerous  than  themselves  pouring  down  upon 
them  finom  higher  ground,  were  a  long  tine 
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kept  in  tlieir  posti  by  ma«  ▼azation;  nay, 
they  even  advaneed  to  meet  them,  yet  were  no 
aooner  charged  than  they  broke  and  fled. 
They  fled  over  rough  and  diffieolt  ground,  and 
loft  many  of  their  men  and  many  of  their  anna. 
The  Arcadians  after  ao  moch  socceaB  marched 
against  all  the  towns  in  the  upper  country,  and 
after  taking  all  of  them,  except  Thraustus, 
arrive  at  Olympia.  Here  they  threw  up  an 
entrenchment  round  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
where  they  posted  themselves,  and  were  mas- 
ters of  the  mountain  of  Olympia.  They  iar. 
ther  took  the  city  of  the  Marganians,  which 
was  betmyed  to  them  by  some  of  the  inhabi. 
tanta.  Theb  enemies  having  had  such  a  train 
of  Buoceas,  the  Eleans  began  utterly  to  de. 
spond.  And  now  the  Arcadians  march  up  to 
Elis,  and  into  it  as  fiir  as  to  the  forum.  But 
then  the  horwmen  and  aome  other  ctf  the  in. 
habitants  &11  upon  them,  drive  them  out,  and 
made  some  slaughter,  and  erected  a  trophy. 
There  had  been  now  a  dissension  of  long  stand- 
ing  in  Elis.  The  faction  of  Charopus,  Thra. 
sonides,  and  Argeus,  were  striving  to  set  up 
a  democracy.  The  faction  of  Stalcas,  Hippies, 
and  Stratolus  struggled  for  the  oligarchy.  And 
when  the  Arcadians  with  so  much  strength 
seemed  to  come  opportunely  thither  as  in  aid 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  a  demooncy,  the 
£Mtion  of  Charopus  became  more  daring,  and 
having  bargained  with  the  Arcadians  lor  sup. 
port,  they  seised  the  citadel  of  Elia.  The 
horwmen  and  the  three  hundred,  however,  lost 
no  time,  but  march  thither  immediately  and 
drive  them  out,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Argeus  and  Charopus,  with  about  four  hun- 
dred Eleans  more,  were  driven  out  into  exile. 
And  no  long  time  after,  theae  exiles,  by  the 
aid  of  a  party  of  Arcadians,  possess  themselves 
of  Pylus ;  whither  many  of  the  p<^ular  faction 
in  Elis  repaired  afterwards  to  them,  aa  the 
place  was  spacious  and  of  great  strength,  and 
where  they  were  certain  of  support  from  the 
Arcadians.  The  Arcadians  also,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  these  exiles,  who  assured  them  of 
the  quick  surrender  of  Elis,  march  soon  after 
into  the  territory  of  the  Eleans.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  Acheans,  who  were  in  friendship 
with  the  Eleans,  had  securely  garrisoned  their 
city,  so  that  the  Arcadians,  unable  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  lay  waste  the  country,  again 
retreated.  But  no  sooner  had  they  marched 
out  of  Elea,  and  discovered  that  the  Pellenians 
were  in  Elis,  than  they  made  an  exceeding 


long  march  in  the  night,  and  aeiaed  Ohuve^ 
belonging  to  die  latter.  The  PeUeniana  had 
already  returned  into  die  alliance  of  the  Laea. 
damoniana.  And  they  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
seixure  of  Olurus  than,  marching  a  round- 
about way,  the  better  to  conceal  their  motion, 
they  entered  their  own  oi^  Pellene.  And 
after  this,  they  continued  a  war  against  the 
Arcadiana  in  Olurus  and  all  the  people  of 
Arcadia,  notwithatanding  their  own  great  in- 
feriority in  number;  nay,  never  alackened  in 
their  endeavoura,  till  they  had  again  reeovured 
Olunia  by  a  aiege. 

The  Arcadians  once  more  repeat  their  ex- 
pedition against  Elia.  But,  as  they  lay  en- 
camped between  Gyllene  and  Ehs^  the  Eleans 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  them;  the  Arca- 
dians stood  it  out,  and  got  the  tictoiy.  And 
Andromachua  the  Elean  commander,  who  waa 
the  principal  adviser  of  this  last  attack,  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himself;  the  rest  of  the 
Eleans  retired  into  their  dtj.  Soelidaa,  a 
Spartan  who  waa  preaent  in  this  battle^  lost 
his  life  in  it,  for  the  Lacedsmoniana  were 
onoe  more  alUes  to  the  Eleana.  But  the 
Eleana,  now  distreaaed  about  their  own  de. 
fence,  despatched  ambaandors,  and  begged  the 
Lacedemonians  to  make  war  upon  the  Arca- 
dians ;  judging  there  was  no  other  method  to 
get  dear  of  the  Arcadiana  than  to  haTo  then 
warred  upon  on  both  aidea.  In  oonaequence 
of  this,  Archidamua  taketh  the  field  with  the 
domeatie  force  of  Sparta,  and  aeixeth  Cromnua. 
Leaving  three  of  the  twelve  battaliona  he  had 
with  them  to  ganriaon  Cromnua,  he  again 
marched  badL  to  Sparta.  The  Arcadiana, 
however,  whose*  foroea  were  all  assembled  for 
the.  expedition  against  Elis,  hurried  away  to 
recover  Cromnua,  and  invested  it  round  with  a 
double  work  <^  drcnmvallation ;  and  having 
thus  secured  their  own  camp,  continued  in  the 
aiege  of  the  place.  The  state  of  Laccdmnon, 
unable  to  brook  this  besieging  of  their  own 
citixens,  order  their  troops  to  march ;  and  on 
this  occasion  also,  Ardiidamus  commanded. 
Entering  their  country,  he  laid  waate  as  much 
of  Arcadia  and  Skiritia  as  he  poesibly  could, 
and  did  every  thing  that  could  be  done  to  force 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  Yet  the  Arcadiana 
persisted  steadfastly  in  it,  and  made  no  manner 
of  account  of  all  theee  deyaatotiona.  Archi- 
damua now  took  a  view  of  an  eminence,  aeroea 
which  the  Arcadians  had  carried  their  outward 
circumvallation.     He  thought  he  could  aecnie 
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it,  and  in  case  he  did,  that  the  enemy  below  it 
couJd  not  continue  their  siege.  Whilst  he 
was  marching  hie  troope  a  ronnd-abont  way 
to  seize  this  post,  the  targeteers  of  Archida- 
mus  advancing  before  the  rest  had  a  view  of 
the  chosen  body  of  the  enemy  without  the 
works,  and  rash  suddenly  uptpn  them ;  and  the 
horse  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  chaige. 
The  enemy  scorned  to  retreat,  but  drew  up 
in  regular  order,  and  stood  quiet  They  then 
rushed  a  second  time  upon  them ;  and  when 
yet,  so  far  from  retiring,  they  actually  advanced 
to  meet  them ;  every  thing  now  being  in  huny 
and  confusion,  Archidamus  himself,  who  had 
made  a  turn  into  the  cart-way  that  leadeth  to 
Cromnus,  appeared  in  sight,  his  men  marching 
two  by  two  in  the  order  they  had  set  out,  and 
himself  at  their  head.  When  they  wene  thus 
come  near  the  enemy,  those  under  Archidamus, 
with  their  flanks  exposed  in  consequence  of 
the  order  of  their  march,  but  the  Arcadians  in 
regular  array  for  battle  and  their  shields  closed 
firmly  together,  the  Lacedamonians  were  not 
able  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  body  of 
Arcadians,  hot  on  the  contrary  Archidamus 
had  soon  received  a  wound  quite  through  his 
thigh,  and  the  two  Spartans  who  fought  before 
him  were  actually  slain.  These  were  Poly- 
anidas  and  Chilon ;  the  latter  qf  whom  had 
married  the  sister  of  Archidamus.  Nay,  the 
number  of  Spartans  slain  on  Ihis  occasion  .was 
not  less  than  thirty.  Yet  when,  after  falling 
back  along  the  road,  they  were  got  into  more 
open  ground,  the  Lacedemonians  then  formed 
again  to  receive  the  enemy.  The  Arcadians 
stood  firm  together  in  regular  order,  inferior  it 
is  true  in  numbers,  but  much  higher  in  spirits, 
since  they  had  fidlen  upon  their  enemy  whilst 
retreating  before  them,  and  made  some  slaugh- 
ter. The  Laoedamonians  were  sadly  dejected  ; 
they  saw  that  Archidamus  was  wounded ;  they 
heard  the  names  of  those  who  were  slain,  brave 
men,  and  almost  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
body.  And  now,  the  enemy  approaching  near- 
er, one  of  the  elder  Spartans  cried  out  aloud — 
**  Why  fight  any  longer,  my  countrymen  1  Why 
not  rather  demand  a  truce!  He  was  heard 
with  pleasure  by  all,  and  a  truoe  was  made. 
Accordingly,  the  Lacedmnonians  took  up  their 
dead  and  marched  away ;  and  the  Arcadians, 
returning  to  the  spot  from  whence  they  first 
advanced,  erected  a  trophy. 

Whilst  the  Arcadians  were  thus  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Cromnus,  the  Eleans  marching 


out  of  their  d^,  first  against  Pylus,  fiUl  in 
with  the  Py  lians  who  were  on  their  return  after 
their  repulse  from  Thalami.  The  Elean  horse- 
men, who  rode  in  the  van»  had  no  sooner  a 
sight  of  them,  than  they  seised  the  opportunity, 
and  immediately  fall  in  amongst  them.  Some 
of  them  they  slaughter,  whilst  others  of  them 
flee  for  safety  to  an  eminence  that  was  near ; 
but  when  the  foot  came  up,  they  entirely  de- 
feated those  upon  the  eminence ;  some  of  them 
they  killed,  and  some  ihey  took  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred.  So  many  of  the 
latter  as  were  strangers  they  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  so  many  as  were  exiles  on  record  they  put 
to  the  sword.  And  after  this,  as  nobody  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Pylians,  they  reduce  them 
town  and  all,  and  recover  tiie  Marganians. 

But  the  Lacedamonians,  some  time  after, 
marching  by  night  towards  Cromnus,  force 
their  way  over  the  circumvallation,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Argives,  and  called  out  such  of  the 
Lacedemonians  as  were  besieged  in  the  place. 
So  many  of  them  as  happened  to  be  near  at 
hand  «nd  lost  no  time,  completed  their  escape ; 
but  the  rest,  being  prevented  by  the  Arcadians 
who  soon  ran  together  in  numbers  to  the  place 
of  escape,  were  again  shut  up  within;  and 
being  afterwards  taken  prisoners  were  divided 
amongst  the  captors ;  the  Aigives  had  one  part 
of  them ;  the  Tliebans  another ;  the  Arcadians 
another;  and  the  Messenians  had  a  fourth. 
The  whole  number  of  Spartans  and  neighbours 
to  Sparta  taken  prisoners  on  this  occasion  was 
more  than  a  hundred. 

The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  cleared  their 
hands  of  Cromnus,  turned  their  attention  again 
towards  the  Eleans,  and  not  only  strengthened 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  but  as  it  was  the 
Olympic  year  made  all  needful  preparation  to 
celebrate  the  Olympic  ^mes  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pisans,  who  aver  themselves  to  have 
been  the  original  guardians  of  the  temple.  When 
therefore  the  month  was  come  in  which  the  * 
Olympic  games  are  celebrated ;  nay,  on  the  very 
days  of  the  grand  assembly,  the  Eleans,  who 
had  made  open  preparations  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  sent  for  the  Achsans  to  join  them, 
came  marching  along  the  road  to  Olympia. 
The  Arcadians  had  never  imagined  they  would 
dare  to  give  them  any  interruption,  and  jointly 
with  the  Pisans  were  conducting  the  order 
of  the  festival  They  had  abeady  finished  the 
race  of  chariots  and  the  foot-raee  of  the  pen- 
tathlum,  and  the  vrrestlers  had  just  entered  the 
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lists,  not  Sn^ead  on  the  ooune,  since  on  this  oc- 
casion they  were  to  wrestle  between  the  course 
and  the  altar ;  for  the  Eleans  in  miHtaiy  amy 
were  now  come  np  to  the  sacred  groYc.  The 
Arcadians  however  made  no  advance  towards 
them,  bat  stood  drawn  np  by  the  river  Cladaus, 
which  mnning  along  the  Altis  disehargeth  it- 
self into  the  Alphens.  Their  confederates  were 
also  at  hand  to  the  number  of  abont  two  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  Argives  and  about  four  hun- 
dred Athenian  horse.  The  Eleans  drew  np 
Sn  order  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
after  a  solemn  sacrifice  advanced  to  the  charge. 
And  thus  a  people,  who  in  preceding  times 
had  been  contemned  by  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives, contemned  also  by  the  Achsans  and 
Athenians  for  the  want  of  martial  spirit, 
marched,  however,  that  day  at  the  head  of  their 
confedentes  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  The 
Arcadians,  for  these  were  the  first  they  charge, 
'  they  instantly  put  to  flight ;  they  then  stood 
the  attack  of  the  Argives  who  ran  to  aid  the 
Arcadians,  and  gave  them  a  defeat.  And  after 
they  had  pursued  the  fleets  to  the  spot  of 
ground  that  lieth  between  the  conncil-honse 
and  the  temple  of  Yesta  and  the  adjacent 
theatre,  they  still  fought  on  and  drove  them  to 
die  very  altar.  Here  after  being  galled  by 
darts  and  javelins  from  the  porticoes  and  the 
coundl-hoiise  and  the  great  temple,  and  fought 
with  again  on  the  level  ground,  a  number  of 
Eleans  was  slain,  amongst  whom  was  Stretolus 
the  commander  of  the  three  hundred;  after 
which  they  retreated  to  their  own  camp.  The 
Arcadians  however,  and  their  associates  were  in 
so  much  dread  of  the  ensuing  day,  that  they  busi- 
ed themselves  all  that  night  in  demolishing  the 
fine  pavilions  they  had  erected  for  the  festival, 
and  throwing  up  a  rampsrt  for  their  better  de- 
'  fence.  And  next  dsy  when  the  Eleans  per- 
ceived that  the  work  was  strong,  and  that  num- 
ben  had  posted  themselves  upon  the  temples, 
I  they  marched  back  to  Elis,  after  showing  them- 
:  selves  such  gallant  men,  as  God  by  particular 
-  inspiration  can  in  one  day  enable  men  to  be, 
though  all  human  endeavours  could  not  have 
mode  them  such  even  in  a  long  course  of  life. 
^  The  Arcadian  commanders  were  now  laying 
hands  on  the  sacred  treasures,  and  diverting 
them  to  the  payment  of  their  chosen  bands, 
which  the  Mantineans  first  resented,  and  sent 
them  an  order  «  not  thus  to  embezzle  the  sacred 
treasure."  Nay,  they  even  raised  in  their  own 
dty  what  pay  was  due  to  those  chosen  bands, 


and  sent  it  to  the  Arcadian  commanders.  Th« 
latter  however  alleged  that  "such  behaviour 
was  an  infraction  of  the  Arcadian  league/'  and 
appealed  against  it  to  the  council  of  ten  thou- 
sand. But  as  the  Mantineans  slighted  this  sp- 
peal,  the  other  proceeded  to  a  judgment  against 
them,  and  despatched  the  chosen  bands  to  ap- 
prehend such  persons  as  they  had  condemned 
by  name.  Upon  this  the  Mantineans  made 
fast  their  gates,  and  refused  them  admittance 
into  their  city.  The  consequence  was,  thst 
even  some  of  the  other  memben  of  the  council 
of  ten  thousand  began  also  to  affirm,  that,  <«  it 
was  wrong  to  embexzle  in  this  manner  the 
sacred  treasures,  and  to  fix  an  eternal  stain  on 
their  posterity  by  such  sacrilege  against  the 
gods."  At  lengUi  it  was  voted  in  the  council, 
that  « these  sacred  treasures  should  not  be  em- 
bezxled,"  and  then  all  such  persons  in  the 
chosen  bands  as  could  not  subsist  without  im- 
mediate pay  slipped  away  from  the  serrice ;  and 
such  as  had  a  subsistence,  after  heartening  up 
one  another,  entered  themselves  in  these  chosen 
bands,  not  indeed  to  be  commanded,  but  to  se- 
cure to  themselves  the  command  over  them. 
Such  also  of  the  commanden  as  had  dabbled 
most  in  the  sacred  treasure,  being  aware  that 
their  lives  were  in  dsnger  should  they  be  called 
to  a  strict  sccount,  send  messengen  to  Thebes, 
and  give  notice  to  the  Thebans,  that  «  unless 
they  march  up  an  army,  the  danger  is  gfreat  that 
the  Arcadiana  will  again  go  over  to  the  Lace- 
demonians." The  Thebans  accordingly  were 
getting  all  things  in  readiness  to  take  the 
field.  Such  persons,  however,  ss  vrere  in  their 
hearts  true  friends  to  Peloponnesus,  persuaded 
the  Arcadians  state  to  despatch  ambassadors  to 
the  Thebans  with  a  notification  to  them  «  by 
no  means  to  march  with  their  forces  into  Ar- 
cadia,  till  they  were  formally  invited."  Nay, 
they  not  only  notified  this  to  (he  Thebann,  but 
also  came  to  a  resolution  amongst  themselves, 
that «« there  was  no  need  of  war."  They  were 
now  also  convinced,  that  they  had  no  manner 
of  pretence  to  invade  die  presidency  over  the 
temple  of  Jove,  but  by  restoring  it  to  the 
Eleana  should  act  with  more  piety  and  justice,  . 
and  without  doubt  in  a  manner  more  accept-  / 
able  to  the  god. 

The  Eleans  were  willing  to  accommodate 
afiaira,  and  so  both  parties  resolved  upon  a 
peace.  A  traee  immediately  ensued.  And 
after  the  peace  was  sworn  to,  not  only  by  sll 
the  other  partiea,  but  by  the  Tegeats  also,  and 
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fffwk  hj  ih»  TbebtB  officer  who  mm  th«a  in 
T«gea  oonnunding  fboi  hqndivd  henvyofurmed 
BcBoUans*  ancii  of  tbo  Aicodiano  ai  at  that  timo 
wore  miilenl  in  Tflgeo  feoftod  one  another  and 
were  full  of  spirili,  pooling  forth  their  libatioos 
and  singing  their  piBana  aa  ngofcing  for  a 
peace*  The  Thebana,  howeveK»  iM^d  ajoch  of 
the  eonHMOideia  aa  were  appitb^nal^  of 'being 
called  to  aoeoantfor  the  aacred  trearaiaa,  aaaiat- 
ed  by  the  Bootianaaad  theb  aceomplioea  anuHigft 
the  choaen  baiida,  ahnt  foat  the  giMtaa  of  tho  wall 
nmnd  Tegea,  and  aending  paitiea  to  their  aeyeral 
ladgifiga,  aeiied  all  the  men  of  eonaequenee  who 
were  net  of  their  oanCioMnta*  Aa  manj  people 
were  hera  from  eveiy  eitj  in  Arcadia*  all  of 
them  highly  delighted-  at  the  makiog  of  peaoot 
the  nnmber  aeiaed  in  thia  manner  moat  needs 
he  veiy  oovaidenbie.  The  public  priiou  was 
aoon  filled  with  them ;  the  town-hooae  in  liko 
manner  waa  filled  as  aoon*  After  many  pea- 
aona  were  thna  aeeured,  and  many  had  eaeaped 
by  leaping  over  the  wail,  otiiecB  there,  were 
who  were  let  out  through  the  gatea»  since  no 
one  acted  with  fory  on  this  occasion  that  did 
not  think  his  own  life  in  dangen  But,  after 
all,  the  Theban  ofieer  and  his  accomplices 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  petptexi^, 
when  they  found  they  had  gottei^  into  their 
handa  but  ^eiy  fow  of  those  whom  they  chiefl|y 
desired  to  eeeoiie,  and  especially  of  the  Moa- 
tineans,  since  ahaost  aU  the  Manlinnans,  had 
nMmed  in  good  time  to  Mantinea,  aa  it  Isy 
at  so  little  distance  firom  Tegea. 

Upon  the  return  of  day,  the  Mantineana  no 
aoener  knew  what  had  been  doing,  than  they 
daapatehed4heHr  meaaongeii  round  to  the  dties 
ef  Arcadia,  with  notice  to  them  t»  Uk»  to 
their  aima  and  stand  on  the  defence  of  their 
citiea.  They  themselvee  did  so  ai  Mantinea; 
and,  aending  at  the  aasM  dme  to  Tegea,  de- 
manded such  of  their  citiieDa  aa  were  de- 
tained  in  that  dty;  inaisling  withal  that 
M|ia  Arcadiaa  whaCaoever  riioald  be  thrown 
into  piiaoa  or  pot  to  death,  before  he  had  un- 
dergone a  lofl^  trid ;  and,  in  case  any  Man- 
tineaas  were  accused  of  a  crinunal  behaviour, 
let  their  namea  be  sent  hither,  and  the  state  of 
Mantinea  would  pledge  their  foith  to  produce 
auch  persons  in  the  public  council  of  Arcadia, 
whenever  they  were  called  upon  to  do  it.** 
The  Thebaft  officer,  hearing  all  thia,  waa 
griovouely  perplexed  in  what  manner  to  act, 
and  in  short  delivereth  op  all  the  men.  The 
day  aftei,  ha  had  a  meedsg  with  ia  many  of  the 


Arcadians  as  were  wiUing  to  meet  him,  and 
aaid  in  his  justification^  that  ««he  had  been 
mdly  deluded."  He  affirmed  *<  information 
had  been  given  him  that  the  Lucedwnonians 
were  assembled  in  arms  upoi^  the  frontier,  and 
thai  some  Arcadians  had  engaged,  to  betmy 
Tegea  to  them."  They  indeed  gave  him  the 
hearing,  and  though  assured  that  all  he  said 
vraa  false,  they  let  him  depart  Yet  thej  dea- 
patched  smhasstfdora  after  him  to  Thebes,  an4 
praforrod  auch  a  charge  agsfnst  him  as  mi^t 
cost  him  his  life.  But  they  say  that  Epami- 
nondas,  who  was  then  general  of  the  ^tate^ 
made  this  declaration  to  them,  that  ^  the  The- 
ban officer  did  his.  duty  better  when  he  seized 
thseo  persons  than  when  he  set  them  at  liberty. 
For  we  Thebaaf,  said  he,  went  into  a  war 
purely  on  your  account,  wheraas  you  have  clap- 
ped up  a  peace  without  conspiting  us  at  all ; 
may  not  any  one  therefore,  consistently  with 
justice,  charge  all  the  treacheiy  in  this  ^ffiiir 
upon  youl  But  rest  assured  (ha  went  on) 
that  we  shall  soon  march  our  forces  into  Area^ 
die,  and  will  still  continue  the  war.  with  the 
assistanire  of  such  as  remain  in  the  same  sen- 
timents with  ourselves." 

V.  No  sooner  was  this  dedeniion  of  Epa- 
minondas  reported  to  the  general  council  of 
Arcadia  and  to  the  oeveral  cities,  than  it  struck 
the  reflection  into  the  Mantioean%  and  such 
other  Arcadians  as  were  friends  to  the  true 
welfare  of  Peloponnesus,  as  also  into  the 
Eleans  and  Ach^ans,  <<.that  ii  waa  plainly  the 
design  of  the  Thebana  to  reduoe  Pelopconesna 
to  so  low  a  condition,  that  they  might  easily 
enslave  it  For  what  other  view  can  they  1m^ 
in  desiring  us  to  continue  the  war,  than  to 
make  na  harass  and  distress  one  another,  that 
both  partiea  may  be  obliged  to  court  them  for 
assistancel  For  what  other  rsaaon  can  they 
be  psepaiing  to  margh  their  anny  amongst  na, 
when  we  teU  them  plainly  we  want  them  not 
•tpmeeut!  Isitnotclsar  as  the  day  thai  they 
are  preparing  to  take  the  field  with  ^  purpose 
to  do  us  misrhieft  They  now  sent  away  to 
Athens  to  beg  an  aid.  They  sent  to  Laced*- 
awn  alee  an  endwssy  consisting  of  peieons  enrol- 
led in  their  dmeen  bands,  with  earnest  entreaties 
to  the  Lacedsmonians,  **  readily  to  join  their 
foroee  against  si«$h  as  are  coming  with  a  fiiU 
design  to  enslave  Peloponnesua."  The  point 
of  cowMnand  was  also  finally  adjusted,  thai 
each  people  should  command  within  their  own 
territory^ 
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Whilst  thete  pomte  were  in  agitation,  Epa- 
minondai  took  the  M6,  at  the  hoad  of  all  the 
BceotiaDs,  and  Enbonns,  and  nnmeroos  hodies 
of  TheMalians,  either  hy  Alexander  or  sneh 
aa  were  enemiea  to  him.  The  Phociana,  how- 
erer,  marched  not  with  him,  pretending  "  they 
were  obliged  by  treaty  only  to  gite  aid  in  caae 
an  enemy  invaded  Thebes ;  to  act  oflbnsively 
with  them  against  other  states  was  no  condi- 
tion in  the  treaty/'  Epaminondas  reckoned, 
that  in  Peloponnesos  he  shoold  aasnredly  be 
joined  by  the  Argives  and  Messenians,  and 
such  Arcadians  as  were  in  the  interest  of 
Thebes,  for  instance,  the  Tegeats  and  Meg»- 
lapolitans,  and  Aseats  and  Palantians,  and 
some  other  dties  which,  because  they  were 
snrronnded  by  the  greater  states,  wonld  be 
Compelled  to  join  them.  Epaminondas  ac- 
cordingly adranced  towards  Peloponnesus  with 
die  utmost  eipedition.  But  when  he  came  np 
to  Nemea  he  halted  diere,  hoping  he  might  in- 
tercept the  Athenians  in  their  mareh»  and 
reckoning  that  such  an  incident  would  haTe  a 
great  effect  in  raising  the  qpirita  of  his  own 
oonfederetes,  and  would  strike  despondency  in- 
to his  foes ;  at  all  erents,  that  leasening  the 
Athenians  in  any  degree  would  be  so  much 
positite  advantage  to  the  Thebans.  But  dur- 
ing his  halt  at  Nemea,  all  the  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus that  acted  with  unanimity  on  this  oo* 
casion  assembled  together  at  Mantinea.  Epa- 
minondas however  had  no  aooner  heard  that 
the  Athenians  had  given  up  their  design  of 
marching  by  land,  and  were  prepsiring  to  pass 
over  by  sea,  that  they  might  go  through  Lace- 
dflemon  to  the  aid  of  the  Aicadiaiis,  than  he 
immediately  decamped  from  Nemea,  and  ad- 
▼anoeth  to  Tegea. 

'  For  my  own  pait,  T  shall  not  take  upon  me 
to  say  that,  this  expedition  proved  a  happy  one 
for  him.  But  thia  I  can  aArm,  that  ho  was 
not  deficient  in  ezhlbitfaBg  eveiy  preof  that 
man  can  give  of  braveiy  and  conduct  In  the 
first  place,  I  highly  applaud  him  Ibr  encamphig 
his  troope  within  the  walls  of  Tegea:  for  there 
he  was  posted  in  much  greater  seourity  than 
he  could  have  been  on  open  giwind,  and  all  hk 
motions  were  much  bettor  concealed  firom  the 
enemy;  sinee  within  a  ctty  he  could  much 
easier  be  supplied  with  any  article  he  wanted : 
and  as  his  enemies  lay  in  open  ground,  he  had 
a  ftiU  view  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  eouM 
aoe  when  they  were  right  and  when  they  blnn- 
deNd«    And  though  he  thought  himself  su- 


perior to  die  enemy,  yet  he  never  M  out  his 
troops  against  them,  so  long  as  he  judged  they 
had  the  advantage  in  ground.  But  finding  at 
length  that  not  one  dty  came  over  to  him,  and 
that  the  time  of  his  command  was  last  elapsing,  ' 
he  judged  it  necessafy  to  strike  a  blow ;  since 
otherwise  he  foreeaw  the  loss  of  his  former ' 
gloiy.  When  therefore  he  was  informed  that 
the  enemy  kept  close  at  Mantinea,  and  had 
sent  for  Agesilaus  and  all  the  Lacedemonians ; 
and  was  even  assured  that  Agesilaus  was 
marched  out  at  their  head,  and  was  afaready  ad- 
vanced as  for  as  Pellene ;  he  ordered  his  amy 
to  take  their  repast,  then  gave  the  signal  for  a 
march,  and  led  them  on  directly  against  Spar* 
ta.  And  had  not  a  Cretan  by  an  especial  pro- 
vidence made  away  in  all  haste  to  Agesi]aus» 
and  told  him  of  this  march,  he  would  have 
taken  Sparta  like  a  bird's  nest  quite  destitute 
of  all  defence.  But  as  timely  notice  of  his 
march  had  been  given  to  Agesilaus,  he  had 
returned  in  time  to  the  aid  of  the  city,  and 
the  Spartans,  though  exceeding  fow  in  num- 
ber, had  already  posted  themselves  on  ite 
guard.  The  whole  of  their  cavafay  was  absent 
in  Arcadia,  as  were  all  their  auxiliaries,  and 
three  out  of  their  ten  battalions  of  foot  When 
therefore  Epaminondas  was  come  up  to  Sparta, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  city,  where 
the  enemy  could  have  diarged  him  on  level 
ground,  or  could  annoy  him  with  darts  and 
javeKne  firom  the  tope  of  houaee,  or  where 
the  ground  might  enable  a  fow  to  be  a  match 
for  for  superior  numbers.  But  having  seised 
an  eminence,  which  he  judged  would  give  hia 
great  advantage,  he  foom  thence  marehed  down, 
instead  of  maiclung  up  into  Sparta.  The  se- 
quel was  of  so  strange  a  nature^  that  we  may 
either  ascribe  it  to  Uie  special  will  ofgod,  or 
oonfoss  that  men  reduced  to  k  U4ls  o^'despera- 
tion  are  not  to  be  reeisted.  For  no  sooner  did 
Archidamus  lead  on  against  him,  though  a^ 
tended  by  net  one  hundred  pereons ;  no  sooner, 
I  say,  had  Ardiidamus  passed  the  river,  which 
in  all  probability  muet  have  greatly  deteyed 
htm,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  than 
these  Thebane,  who  breathed  out  5n  and 
fiame,  who  hed  gained  such  victoriss  over  the 
Lacedmnonians,  who  were  now  so  for  superior 
in  numbers,  and  had  all-  the  advantage  of  highor 
ground,  durst  not  even  stand  the  charge  of 
those  under  Archidamus,  but  wheel  theawelvee 
off  from  before  him ;  and  the  eoldien  of  Epft- 
mlnwidus,whofonaedthe  fiarat  ranks,  Are  un* 
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mediately  alttin.    Exvlting  at  to  madi  nioeMB, 
the  vieton  pimnwd  them  fiirther  iSkan  wm  pru- 
dent, and  are  ■langhterad  in  their  tom.    It 
.  looked  aa  if  heaven  had  beforehand  settled  the 
limita  in  which  each  party  ahoold  be  netoriooa. 
'  Atehidanma,  howoTer,  erected  a  trophy  on  the 
;  apot  where  he  had  gotten  the  better,  and  gave 
'  up  under  trace  the  bodiea  of  the  enemy  who 
had  &Uen  there. 

Epaminondaa  now  bethonght  himaelfi  that, 
aa  the  Areadiaoa  wonld  eame  wkh  all  apeed  to 
the  aid  of  Sparta,  it  waa  not  hia  baiineea  to 
fight  with  them  and  the  whole  Laeedamonian 
atrength  in  conjonetion ;  eapecially  aa  the  ene- 
my had  hitherto  been  niceaaafiil,  and  the  oon* 
traiy  had  happened  to  hia  own  troopa.  He 
therefore  marched  oS,  and  returned  again  with 
the  utmoat  expedition  to  Tegea.  He  here  or- 
dered the  heavy-armed  to  hah,  but  lent  ofi*  the 
horae  to  Manlinea ;  begging  them  « to  perform 
thia  service  with  their  utmost  persevemnce ;" 
and  telling  them,  «it  waa  likely  that  all  the 
cattle  of  tile  Mantineans  were  out  abroad  in  the 
fields,  and  all  the  people  too,  eqiecially  in  this 
aeaaott  of  fetching  in  their  harvest"  And  ac- 
cordingly they  began  the  march. 

The  Athenian  horsemen,  who  had  aet  out 
from  Eleusia,  took  their  evening  repeat  at  the 
isthmus.  From  thence  continuing  their  march 
through  Cleone,  they  had  just  now  readied 
Mantinea,  and  were  quartering  themselves  in 
houses  within  the  wails.  80  soon  therefore 
aa  the  enemy  waa  aeen  riding  up,  the  Manti- 
neans  beaought  theae  Athenian  horw  to  give 
them  all  poasible  aid,  <«aince  all  their  fiocka 
and  herds  were  abroad  in  the  fielda,  aa  were  all 
their  labouren  and  moat  of  the  youtha  and  old 
men  of  the  dty."  The  Atheniana  complied 
and  sally  out  immediately,  though  neither  them- 
solvea  nor  their  horses  hsd  yet  tasted  any  food. 
^  Who  en  thia  occasion  can  help  admiring  the 
generosity  of  these  men  ;  who,  with  an  enemy 
in  eight  much  superior  in  number  to  their  own, 
and  with  the  late  blow  given  at  Corinth  to 
their  cavalry  quite  fieah  in  their  remembranee, 
were  not  however  disheartened,  no  not  even  at 
the  thought  that  they  were  going  to  engage 
with  Thehana  and  Theasaliana,  at  Ifaat  time 
reckoned  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world;  but 
diadaining  timt  their  frienda  should  snfler 
through  the  want  of  any  samitance  tb«t  theuH 
seivea  cenld  give  them,  they  were  no  aeoner  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  than  they  rode  fall  apeed 
spmi  Ihem,  desiroua  to  pvsairve  at  all  evenia 


their  hereditaiy  gloiyl  In  thia  manner  they 
engaged;  and  by  engaging  praaerved  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  Mantineana  that  waa 
abroad  in  the  fields.  But  several  gallant  men 
amongst  them  perished ;  and  they  killed  as 
many  gallant  men  on  the  side  of  the  enemy 
For  not  one  perMm  on  eidier  ode  had  a  weapon  / 
so  abort  but  it  waa  long  enoufl^  to  readi  his 
adversary.  They  took  up  the  dead  bOdiea  of 
their  frienda,  and  restored  some  dead  bodiea  of 
their  enemiee  by  trace. 

Epaminondaa  was  thua  reiecting,  that «« he« 
must  needs  be  gone  in  a  few  days,  since  the  . 
time  limited  for  this  expedition  waa  just  expir- 
ing :  and,  in  case  he  now  abandoned  hia  aUiea 
whom  he  eame  to  save,  they  would  be  besieged  / 
and  reduced  by  theb  advenariea,  and  he  should/ 
entivsly  blemiah  all  hia  former  glory ;  defeated^ 
with  hia  numerous  heavy-aimed  as  he  had  been 
at  LacedBmon  by  a  handfiil  of  men;  defeated  ' 
also  at  Mantinea  in  the  engagement  of  the  hofse;  , 
and  the  author,  as  he  had  really  proved  by  this 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  of  a  fiwsh  coali- 
tion of  Lacedsmoniana,  Arcadians,  Achmuis^ 
Eleana,  and  Adieniana.*'    He  therefore  judged 
it  impoosible  for  him  to  quit  the  country  with- 
out fighting  a  battle ;  concluding,  » in  case  he 
was  victorious,  he  should  prevent  all  the  great ' 
evils  he  foresaw ;  or,  in  case  he  foil  in  the  a^ 
tempt,  his  death  would  be  honoun^le  and 
glorioua,  since  he  waa  endeavouring  to  gain  for 
hia  own  country  the  sovereignty  of  Pelopen- , 
nesua."    It  cannot  appear  in  the  least  snipiia-4 
ing  to  me,  that  Epaminondaa  diould  reason  in/ 
manner.    Men  greedy  of  honour  are .  , 
to   enoourage  anch  thong^ta  as  thaaei 
But  what  excites  my  surprise  and  adnuration 
too  ia  thia;  that  he  had  so  highly  ingratiated 
himaelf  with  the  troopa  he  commanded  that  no 
toil  whatever,  either  l^  day  or  by  night,  could  at  \ 
aU  firtigoe  them;  no  danger  whatever  could 
stop  them ;  and  though  atrsitened  for  want  of    , 
neeeaaary  proviaiona,  that  they  should  execute 
all  his  ordsn  with  prompt  alacrity.    For  at 
tost  when  he  iasued  his  final  Olden  for  all  to  gel 
ready,  since  he  waa  detennined  to  fight,  the 
horsemen  at  a  word  were  cleaning  up  their  heU 
meta.    The  heavy-armed  Arcadiana,  who  caiw 
lied  dnba,  were  also  enrolled  and  mustered  aa 
Thebana;  and  all  they  to  a  man  were  buaied 
in  aharpening  their  apean  and  their  swoida  and 
brightening  their  shields 

Bnt  when  they  were  all  ready,  and  ha  waa 
for  leading  them  towards  the  enemy,  it  is  worth    ' 
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while  to  olnenra  tha  ptrticiilam  of  hit  oonduet 
In  the  fint  place,  he  made  all  the  diapoaitioni, 
aa  one  wonkl  expect  Epanunondaa  ahonld  nuike 
them ;  and  by  his  manner  of  doing  it  ihowed 
plainly  to  e^r«ry  body  that  he  waa  preparing  in 
earnest  for  a  battle.  And  when  hia  army  was 
completely  formed  to  his  own  lifcin|h  he  then 
led  on,  not  indeed  direeHy  towards  the  enemy, 
but  declining  towaida  the  mountaina  on  the 
weat  beyond  the  city  of  Tegea.  By  thia  he  gave 
his  enemies  reason  to  imagine,  that  he  had  no 
design  to  fight  that  day.  For  when  he  came 
near  the  monntain,  after  he  had  formed  his 
main  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  he  ordeted  Uiem 
to  ground  their  aima  under  the  diclter  of  the 
eminence ;  so  that  he  yielded  to  hia  enemiea 
the  appeamnoe  of  a  geoenl  who  was  for  en^ 
camping  his  nrmy .  But,  by  acting  in  this  man- 
ner, he  canaed  the  bulk  of  hia  enemiea  to  relax 
in  the  ardour  they  had  conceived  for  engaging ; 
he  canaed  them  erento  quit  the  imnka  in  which 
they  were  posted.  Yet,  no  sooner  had  he 
made  some  banda  of  heavy'«rmed  in  tfie  winga 
to  march  up  and  take  poet  in  the  centre,  by 
which  he  made  the  part  of  the  army  where  he 
waa  posted  himself  aa  strong  as  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  than  he  gave  the  word  for  raco^ering 
their  aima.  He  nosr  again  led  on,  and  hia 
army  waa  in  march.  Aa  for  the  enemy,,  who 
quite  unexpectedly  saw  them  thna  advancing, 
they  were  at  onee  all  huny  and  pracapitation. 
8aiiie  were  running  to  foil  into  their  ranka, 
aomewere  only  forming;  the  horsemen  were 
bridling  their  horses  and  putting  on  their 
bveast-platea :  and  thsy  all  had  the  appearance 
of  men,  who  wcra  rather  to  adbr  from  than 
to  hurt  their  foe. 

Epamlnendaa  waa  still  adTuncing  with  hia 
troopa,  which  raaembled  a  ship  of  war  bearing 
down  to  the  attack,  Msured  that  on  whatever 
part  of  the  enemy^a  aimy  he  made  hia  first  ef* 
foetual  push,  he  must  bear  them  down  before 
him,  and  throw  the  whole  into  utter  diiMer. 
For  his  previoua  diaporition  was  sndli,  that  he 
must  b^in  the  charge  with  dm  prime  atrength 
of  hia  troops ;  the  weakest  of  them  he  had 
posted  in  the  raar;  knowing  that  even  ttie 
latter,  if  defoated,  would  strike  terrer  Into  hie 
own  people,  and  give  additi<mal  aptrit  to  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  on  the  other  ride  had 
d^awn  up  their  hoiae  like  a  battalion  of  hanvy. 
armed,  without  giving  diem  a  proper  depth 
«v  fitting  them  with  fool;  whemaa  Epami« 


ao  formed  his,  that  their  attack 
muat  needa  make  the  atrongest  impresrion ; 
and  he  had  lined  their  ranka  with  parlies  of 
foot ;  aasured  that,  in  whatever  part  they  broke 
through  the  enemy,  their  whole  body  most  at 
once  be  vanquished.  For  exceeding  difficult 
it  is  to  preserve  a  willingnem  In  any  part  of  a 
body  to  stand  fost,  when  th^  eee  some  of  that , 
body  in  actual  flight  And  to  prevent  thef^ 
Atheniana  firom  atining  out  of  the  left  wing 
to  aid  such  as  were  near  them,  he  had  posted 
over«gainst  them  on  the  higher  ground  a  par^ 
of  horse  and-  heavy-armed ;  intending  to 
frighten  them  by  this  show  of  the  danger  they 
most  run  of  being  attacked  in  their  rear,  if  ^ 
they  stilled  to  give  aid  to  others. 

In  thia  manner  he  had  made  his  disporitiona 
for  the  attack:  and  he  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  event  he  expected*  For  he  made  hia 
first  charge  with  so  much  force,  that  he  com- 
pelled the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  to  flee 
before  him.  But  after  Epanunondaa  dropped^ 
there  was  no  one  left  who  could  make  a  pro* 
per  uaa  of  the  victory.  For  thous^  the  whole 
of  the  enemy  was  in  flight  befom  them*  hie 
heavy-armed  made  no  slaughter  not  even  of  • 
singb»  file,  nor  made  any^  advance  in  the  field 
of  battle  beyond  the  spot  where  4hey  firat/ 
And  though  the  enen^'s  hone 
in  open  flight,  hia  own  horse  slew 
Bsemen  nor  heavy^aiaed  in  their 
punnit}  but  like  men  who  had  been  van-- 
quiahed,  alipped  tremblingly  out  of  the  wi^of 
their  routed  enemies.  His  foot  hideed  antf 
targetsen^  who  had  engaged  along  with  the 
hone,  advanced  quHe  up  to  die  left  wing  of 
the  enemy,  aa  mastem  of  die  field  of  battle; 
and  diem  meat  of  them  were  put  to  the  aword 
by  die  Atheniana. 

Bnch  waa  thia  battle ;  die  event  of  which 
waa  qnile  contrary  to  what  all  the  world  ex* 
pected  it  must  be.  For  aa  ahnoet  ail  Greece 
was  aaaembled  together  on  this  occasion  to 
fight  a  decirive  action  against  one  anotherp 
there  waa  no  man  but  thought  that,  after  such 
a  battle,  the  oonquerom  would  remain  for 
ever  mastnr,  and  the  conquered  must  for  ever 
be  sulject  to  them ;  whereaa  God  ao  ordered 
the  event,  that  both  pardea  vr^led  trophieaaa 
clalmnig  the  vietoiy,  and  nailer  side  could 
hinder  the  erection  of  them.  Both 
again,  aa  conquerors^  restored  the  deed 
trace  (  bedi  parliea  too,  as  conquered«  requeet* 
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ed  a  tniee  for  the  deliTeiy  of  them.  May, 
thongh  both  paitiei  fave  oat  that  tho  Tictoty 
was  their  own,  it  waa  manileet  that  neither  of 
them  had  gained  any  mora  ground,  any  other 
city,  or  any  more  dominion  than  they  were 
mastera  of  before  the  battle.    On  the  contra- 


ry, a  greater  oonfarion  and  a  wilder  harry 
aroee  in  Greece  after  thia  battle  than  had  been 
known  before  it 

80  far  may  anffiee  for  me.  Otheri  perhapa 
will  take  care  to  relate  what  happened  after- 
wards in  Greece. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  SOCRATES. 


Althouor  ^  translator  of  the  followiog  Memoirs  was  fiilly  persnaded,  that  the  far 
greater  nnmber  of  those  who  favoured  her  with  their  names,  and  assisted  her  with  their 
interest,  were  influenced  hy  much  nohler  motives,  than  the  expectation  of  receiving 
any  thing  very  extraordinary  from  her  hand ;  yet,  so  little  did  this  appear  to  her  any 
reason  for  relaxing  her  endeavours,  that  on  the  contrary,  she  considered  it  as  laying 
her  under  an  additional  ohligation  to  do  all  the  justice  she  possibly  could  to  her  au- 
thor. It  was  partly  on  that  account;  partly  from  sickness ;  and  pardy  from  some  other 
accidents,  not  more  within  her  power  to  regulate,  than  the  state  of  her  own  health, 
that  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs  hath  been  deferred  beyond  the  time  first  men- 
tioned in  the  proposals :  but  if  the  task  is,  at  last,  discharged  tolerably,  the  mind  of  the 
translator  will  be  set  much  at  ease;  and  the  reader  find  somewhat  to  reoay  him  for  his 
waiting. 

-  That  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  with  regard  to  the  greatest  part,  are  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  is  most  certain;  and  if  there  are  some  passages  which  seem  obscure;  and 
of  which  the  use  doth  not  so  plainly  appear  to  us  at  this  distance  of  time ;  and  from 
the  dissimilarity  of  our  customs  and  manners ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  might  not  do  amiss,  in 
taking  Socrates  himself  for  our  example  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  many  others ; 
who  being  presented  by  Euripides  with  the  writings  of  Heraclitus,  and  afterwards  asked 
his  opinion  of  their  merit;— *<' What  I  understand,'*  said  he,  **I  find  to  be  excellent;  and 
therefore  believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value,  which  I  do  not  understand.'* — ''  And,  cer- 
tainly,'* continues  the  admired  modem  writer,  from  whom  the  quotation  above  was 
taken,  ''  this  candour  is  more  particularly  becoming  us  in  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
ancient  authors;  of  those  works  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  devastation  of  cities; 
and  snatched  up  in  the  wreck  of  nations:  which  have  been  the  delight  of  ages;  and 
transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  mankind,  from  one  generation  to  another :  and 
we  ought  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  a  justness  in  the  connexion,  which  we 
cannot  trace;  and  a  cogency  in  the  reasoning,  which  we  cannot  understand."  The 
translator  of  the  following  sheets  would  willingly  bespeak  the  same  candour,  in  reading 
the  translations  of  the  ancient  writers,  which  hath  above  been  thought  so  necessary  for 
judging  right  of  the  originals.  In  the  preface  to  the  Life  of  Cicero,  the  celebrated  writer 
of  it  thus  expresses  himself: — ^  Nor  has  that  part  of  the  task,"  said  he,  (speaking  of  the  . 
several  passages  he  had  translated  from  the  writings  of  Cicero)  ^*been  the  easiest  to  me; 
as  those  will  readily  believe  who  have  ever  attempted  to  translate  the  classical  writings 
of  Greece  and  Rome."  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  **That  candour  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  occasion :"  to  which  it  can  only  be  answered,  '^  That  something  was 
to  be  done :  and,  that  no  pains  hath  been  spared,  to  do  it  as  well  as  possible." 
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The  translator  ii  sorry  to  find,  that  the  title  affixed  to  this  work  hath  not  been  ap- 
proved of  nniTersally:  and,  in  troth,  that  innndatton  of  triflee,  follies  and  vioes,  lately 
introdnoed  into  the  world,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Memoirs,  hath  oocasioned 
such  an  nnhappy  association  of  ideas,  as  doth  not  well  snit  with  a  Xenophon's  giving  a 
relation  of  what  a  Socrates  once  said  and  did :  but  the  translator  takes  shelter  for  her- 
self, under  the  respectable  names  of  Mr  Johnson  and  Mrs  Carter;  te  one  haying,  as  she 
thinks,  explained  the  word  Memoir  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  present  application 
of  it;  and  the  other  actually  made  choice  of  it  for  the  very  same  purpose  as  is  here 
done. 
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I  have  tlwajt  eon«d«red  the  manner  in  which 
Socrates  behaved  after  he  had  been  rammoned 
to  hie  trial,  as  most  worthy  of  oar  remem- 
brance ;  and  that,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
defence  he  made  for  himself  when  standing 
before  his  jndgee ;  bat  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed concerning  his  dissdation.  For,  al- 
though there  be  many  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  and  all  concur  in  setting  forth 
the  wonderful  courage  and  intrepidity  whei^ 
with  he  spake  to  the  aasembly--eo  that  it  re- 
maineth  incontestable  that  Socrates  did  thus 
speak— 'yet  that  it  was  his  full  persuasion,  that 
death  was  move  eligible  for  him  than  lifo  at 
sudi  a  season,  they  have  by  no  means  so  clearly 
manifoeted ;  whereby  the  loftinees  of  his  style, 
and  the  boidnees  of  his  speech,  may  wear  at 
least  the  appearance  of  being  imprudent  and 
unbecoming. 

But  Hermogenes,  the  son  of  Htpponicus, 
was  his  intimate  friend ;  and  from  him  it  is  we 
have  heard  those  things  of  Socrates,  as  suf- 
ficiently proTe  the  sublimity  of  his  language 
was  only  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
mind.  For,  hsTing  obserred  him,  as  he  tolls 
us,  choosing  rather  to  discourse  on  any  other 
subject  than  the  business  of  his  trial;  he  asked 
him,  <•  If  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  preparing 
for  his  defence  V  And  cWhat!"  said  he, 
u  my  Hermogenes,  suppose  you  I  have  not 
spent  my  whole  life  in  preparing  for  this  Tory 
thing  t"  Hermogenes  desiring  he  would  ex- 
phun  himself:  **l  have,"  said  he,  <«  steadily 
persisted,  throughout  life,  in  a  diligent  endea- 
vour to  do  nothing  which  is  unjust ;  and  this 


I  take  to  be  the  best  and  most  honourable 
preparation." 

'*  But  see  you  not,"  said  Hermogenes, « that 
ofttimes  here  in  Athens,  the  judges,  influenced 
by  the  force  of  oratory,  condemn  those  to  death 
who  no  way  deeerre  it;  and,  not  less  fte- 
quently,  acquit  the  guilty,  when  softened  into 
compassion  by  the  moving  c-omplaints,  or  the 
insinuating  eloquence  of  those  who  plead  their 
cause  befora  them  1" 

« I  know  it,*'  replied  Soerates ;  «  and  there- 
fore, twice  have  I  attempted  to  take  the  matter 
of  my  defence  under  consideration :  but  the 
Genius'  always  opposed  me." 


>  Vuiou  hav0  beM  ths  opinioM  MMerainf  tUi 
Geniu,  or  D»moo,  of  BocratM;  and  too  ouuiy  for  tho 
trmotbitor  to  enumento.  What  ■oenu  the  inoct  probable 
and  •atUActory  i«,  that  the  Genhu  of  Boeratee,  to  difftr* 
oDtly  tpoken  of,  wae  nothinf  noro  than  aa  anoomaion 
■treofth  of  Jadgment  and  Jwtnefa  of  thlnkinf ;  whieh, 
meafvrinf  evente  by  tho  rnlei  of  prndeooe,  anifted  by 
lonf  ezperfonoe  and  mach  obMryatioD,  aneluaded  and  un- 
biaated  by  any  prejndioea  or  paaions,  rendered  Socratee 
capable  of  lookinff  as  H  were  into  fetnrity,  and  fbretellhig 
what  would  be  the  raeeeoi  of  thoae  aftin  aboat  which 
he  had  been  oonsalted  by  othere,  or  waa  deliberating 
upon  for  himfelf.  And,  in  eapport  of  this  opinion,  they 
urge  his  cnstom  of  sending  his  frieode— Xenophon  for  ex- 
ample— to  ooosolt  the  orade,  when  any  thing  too  obsenre 
for  haman  reason  to  penetrate  was  proposed  to  hfan  ;  to 
whieh  might  be  added,  as  no  mean  testimony,  bis  own 
practice  on  all  such  occasions.  But  from  whence  this 
notion  arose,  of  his  being  thus  nncommooly  assisted,  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  It  might  perhaps  be  flrom  nothbg 
more,  as  some  have  imagined,  than  fhmi  his  having  easa« 
ally  said  on  some  oocasioo,  **  My  Genins  woold  not  saflbr 
me  ;'*  allnding  to  the  notion  which  prerailed  with  many, 
that  every  one  had  a  Genins  to  watch  over  tad  direct 
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Hermogenes  haying  expresMd  loiiie  uton- 
iihment  at  these  words,  Socrates  proceeded : 
«  Doth  it  then  appear  marvellons  to  you,  my 
'  Hermogenea,  that  God  should  think  this  the 
▼cry  best  time  for  me  to  die  1     Know  yon  not^ 
that  hitherto  I  have  yielded  to  no  man  that  hoj 
hath  lived  more  uprightly  or  even  more  pleas- 
.  nrably  than  myself;  possessed,  as  I  was,  of 
<that  well  grounded   self-approbation,  arising 
from   the  consciousness   of 
duty  both  to  the  gods  and 


also  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  integrity  o(^  4{re  of  death  shall  influence  me  beyond  what  is. 


,  my  couTersation !  But  now, — if  my  life  is 
j  prolonged,  and  I  am  spared  even  to  old  age,— • 
iwhat  can  hinder,  my  Hermogenes,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age  from  falling  upon  me  1  My 
sight  will  grow  dim ;  my  hearing,  heavy ;  less 
capable  of  learning,  as  more  liable  to  forget 
what  I  have  already  learned ;  and  if,  to  all  this, 
I  become  sensible  of  my  decay,  and  bemoan 
myself  on  the  account  of  it ;  how  can  I  say 
that  I  stiU  lived  pleasantly?  It  may  be  too," 
continued  Socrates,  "that  God,  through  his 
goodness,  hath  appointed  for  me,  not  only  that 
my  life  should  terminate  at  a  time  which  seems 
the  meet  seasonable;  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  be  terminated  shall  also  be  the  most 
aligiUe :  fer,  if  my  death  is  now  resolved  up- 
on, it  must  needs  be,  that  they  who  take 
eharge  of  this  matter  will  permit  me  to  choose 
the  meana  supposed  the  most  easy ;  free  too 
from  those  lingering  cifoumstances  which  keep 
our  friends  in  anxious  suspense  for  us,  and  fill 
the  mind  of  the  dying  man  with  much  pain 
and  perturbation.  And  when  nothing  offen- 
sive, nothing  unbecoming,  is  left  on  the  memo- 
ry of  those  who  are  present,  but  the  man  is 
dissolved  wbile  the  body  is  yet  sound,  and 
the  mind  still  capable  of  exerting  itself  benev- 
olently, who  can  say,  my  Hermogenes,  that 
so  to  die  is  not  most  desirable  1  And  with 
good  reason,*'  continued  Socrates,  «<  did  the 
gods  oppose  themselves  at  what  time  we  took 
the  affair  of  my  escape  under  deliberation,  and 
determined,  that  every  means  should  be  dili- 


gently sought  after  to  effect  it ;  rinee,  if  our 
designs  had  been  carried  into  execution,  inrtaad 
of  terminating  my  life  in  the  manner  I  am 
now  going,  I  had  only  gained  the  unhappy 
privilege  of  finding  it  put  an  end  to  by  the  tor- 
ments of  some  diaease,  or  the  lingering  decays 
incident  to  old  age,  when  all  things  painful 
flow  in  upon  ua  together,  destitute  of  every 
Joy  which  might  aerve  to  soften  and  allay 
having  done  my  iham. 

my  friends  S  "Yet  thmk  not,  my  Hermogenes,  the  de- 


him.  And  alUiough  nothing  mora  wu  at  the  firat  either 
intended  or  underitood  bj  it,  than  when  we  say,  '*  My 
food  angel  forbade  me;*'  or,  said  m>  and  so  to  me;  yet, 
being  verified  by  the  event,  it  came  at  length  to  be  con« 
sidered,  by  a  sapentitious  people,  as  something  super- 
natural :  and,  as  it  added  mach  weight  to  his  counsel  and 
iiutruetions,  neither  Socrates  nor  his  friends  were  in  haste 
to  diserodit  socb  an  opinion ;  not  looking  upon  tbemeelves 
as  obliged  to  it  by  any  one  dnty  wbatsoerer. 


reasonable :  I  will  not  aet  out  with  addng  it  at 
their  hands:  but  if,  when  I  speak  my  opinion 
of  myself,  and  declare  what  I  think  I  have  de- 
aerved  both  of  gods  and  men,  my  judgea  are 
displeased,  I  will  mudi  sooner  submit  to  it, 
than  meanly  entreat  the  continuance  of  my 
life,  whereby  I  ahould  only  bring  upon  myoelf 
many  and  far  greater  evila,  than  any  I  had 
taken  such  unbecoming  pains  to  deprecate.*' 

In  thia  manner  Socrates  replied  to  Hermo- 
genes and  others:  and  hia  enemiea  having  ac- 
cuaed  him  of  «  not  believing  in  the  goda  whom 
the  dty  held  sacred ;  but  as  designing  to  mtro- 
duee  other  and  new  deitiea ;  and,  likewiae,  of 
his  having  coirupted  the  youth :"  Hermogenes 
ferther  told  me,  that  Socrates,  advancing  to- 
wards the  tribunal,  thua  spake : 

M  What  I  chiefly  marvel  at,  O  ye  judges !  is 
this ;  whence  Melitus  inferreth  that  I  eateem 
not  those  as  gods  whom  the  city  hold  sacred. 
For  that  I  sacrifice  at  the  appointed  festivals, 
on  our  common  ahaia,  was  evident  to  all 
others  ;  and  might  hava  been  to  Melita%  had 
Melitna  been  so  minded.  Neither  yet  doth  it 
seem  to  be  aaserted  with  gnater  reason,  that 
my  design  waa  to  introduce  new  deities  among 
us,  because  I  have  often  said,  <  That  it  is  the 
voice  of  God  which  giveth  me  significationa  of 
what  is  most  expedient ;'  nnoe  they  themselves, 
who  obeerve  the  chirping  of  birds,  or  those 
ominous  words  spoken  by  men,  ground  their 
conclusions  on  no  other  than  voices.  For 
who  among  you  doubteth  whether  thunder 
sendeth  forth  a  voice  1  or  whether  it  be  not 
the  vexy  greatest  of  all  auguries  1  The  Py- 
thian priestess  herself;  doth  not  she  likewise, 
from  the  tripod,  declare,  by  a  voice,  the  dirine 
oracles  t  And,  truly,  that  God  foreknoweth 
the  future,  and  also  showeth  it  to  whomsoever 
he  pleaseth,  I  am  no  way  singular  either  in 
believing  or  asserting ;  since  all  mankind  agree 
with  me  herein ;  this  difference-  only  excepted. 
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that  whereu  they  lay  it  is  from  aaguriea,' 
omens,  symbols,  and  diviners,  whence  they 
have  their  notices  of  the  fatnre;  I»  on  the 
contraiy,  impute  all  those  premonitions,  where- 
with I  am  favoured,  to  a  genius ;  and  I  think, 
that,  in  so  doing,  I  have  spoken  not  only  more 
truly,  but  more  piously,  than  they  who  attri- 
bute to  birds  the  divine  privilege  of  declaring 
tilings  to  come:  and  that  I  lied  not  against 
God,  I  have  this  indisputable  proof,  that 
whereas  I  have  often  communicated  to  many 
of  my  friends  the  divine  counsels,  yet  hath  no 
man  ever  detected  me  of  speaking  falsely." 

No  sooner  was  this  heard,  but  a  murmuring 
arose  among  his  judges:  some  disbelieving  tHe 
truth  of  what  he  had  said,  while  others  envied 
him  for  being,  as  they  thought,  more  highly 
favoured  of  the  gods'  than  they.  But  Socrates, 
still  going  on ;  «  Mark !"  said  he,  «  I  pray  ; 
and  attend  to  what  is  yet  more,  extraordinary, 
that  such  of  you  as  are  willing,  may  still  the 
more  disbelieve  that  I  have  been  thus  favoured 
of  the  deity:  Chnrephon,  inquiring  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphos  concerning  me,  was  answered 
by  Apollo  himself  in  the  presence  of  many 
people,  <«That  he  knew  no  man  more  free, 
more  just,  or  more  wise  than  //' 

On  hearing  this,  the  tumult  among  them 
visibly  increased :  but  Socrates,  still  going  on, 
— "And  yet  Lycui:gus,  the  Lacedamonian 
lawgiver,  had  still  greater  things  declared  of 
him :  for,  on  fads  entering  into  the  temple,  the 
deity  thus  accosted  him ;  « I  am  considering," 
said  he,  «<  whether  I  shall  call  thee  a  god,  or  a 
man !"  Now  Apollo  compared  me  not  to  a 
god.  This,  indeed  he  said,  «  That  I  by  far 
excelled  man."  Howbeit,  credit  not  too  hastily 
what  ye  have  heard,  though  coming  from  an 
oracle;  but  let  us  thoroughly  examine  those 
things  which  the  deity  spake  concerning  me. 

**  Say,  then,  where  have  you  ever  known  any 
one  less  enslaved  to  sensual  appetite;  whom 
more  free  than  the  man  who  submits  not  to 
receive  gifl,  or  reward,  from  the  hands  of  any 
other?  Whom  can  you  deservedly  esteem 
more  juet,  than  he  who  can  so  well  accommo- 
date himself  to  what  he  hath  already  in  his  own 
possession,  as  not  even  to  desire  what  belong- 
eth  to  another  1  Or  how  can  he  fail  of  being 
accounted  wiie,  who,  from  the  time  he.  first 
began  to  comprehend  what  was  spoken,  never 


1  Bm  the  iMrosd  Mr.  Harrii*!  mCm  qb  theM  wvsral 
psrlicttlan,  ioftm,  b.  L  p.  18l 


ceased  to  seek,  and  search  out,  to  the  very  best  / 
of  his  power,  whatever  was  virtuous  and  good  . 
for  man  1     And,  as  a  proof  that  in  so  doing  I 
have  not  laboured  in  vain,  ye  yourselves  know,   , 
that  many  of  our  citizens,  yea,  and  many  for-  j 
eigners  also,  who  made  virtue  their  pursuit.  1 
always  preferred,  as  their  chief  pleasure,  the 
conversing  with  me.     Whence  was  it,  I  pray 
you,  that  when  every  one  knew  my  want  of 
power  to  return  any  kind  of  pecuniary  favour, 
BO  many  should  be  ambitious  to  bestow  them 
on  me  ?     Why  doth  no  man  call  me  his  debtor, 
yet  many  acknowledge  they  owe  me  much  1 
When  the  city  is  besieged,  and  every  other 
person  bemoaning  his  loss,  why  do  /  appear  '^ 
as  in  no  respect  the  poorer  than  while  it  re- 
mained in  its  most  prosperous  state  ?     And 
what  is  the  cause,  that  when  others  are  unde^  / 
a  necessity  to  procure  their  delicacies  from/ 
/abroad,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  /  can  indulge  in  / 
pleasures  far  more  exquisite,  by  recurring  to  •' 
.the  reflections  in  my  own  mind  ?     And  now,y 
V>  ye  judges !  if,  in  whatsoever  I  have  declared 
of  myself,  no  one  is  able  to  confute  me  as  a 
&lse  speaker,  who  w^  say  I  merit  not  approba- 
tion, and  that  not  only  from  the  gods,  but 
meni 

<*  Nevertheless,  you,  O  Melitus,  have  as- 
serted, that  I,— diligently  applying  myself  to 
the  contemplation  and  practice  of  whatever  is 
virtuous — *  corrupt  the  youlA  :'^~and,  indeed, 
we  well  know  what  it  is  to  corrupt  them.  But 
show  us,  if  in  your  power,  whom,  of  pious,  I 
have  made  impious ;  of  modest,  shameless ;  of 
frugal,  profuse  1  Who,  from  temperate  is  b»> 
come  drunken ;  from  laborious,  idle,  or  eflemi- 
nate,  by  associating  with  me  1  Or,  where  is 
the  man  who  hath  been  enslaved,  by  my  means, 
to  any  vicious  pleasure  whatsoever  1" 

»  Nay,  verily  !"  said  Melitus ;  «  but  I  know 
of  many  whom  thou  hast  persuaded  to  obey 
thee  raUier  than  their  parents." 

«  And  with  good  reason,"  replied  Socrates, 
«  when  the  point  in  question  concerned  educa- 
tion; since  no  man  but  knows  that  I  made 
this  my  chief  study :  and  which  of  you,  if  sick, 
prefers  not  the  advice  of  the  physician  to  his 
parents  1  Even  the  whole  body  of  the  Atheni- 
an people, — when  collected  in  the  public  as- 
sembly,— do  not  they  follow  the  opinion  of 
him  whom  they  think  the  most  able,  though 
he  be  not  of  their  kindred  t  And  in  the  choice 
of  a  general,  do  you  not  to  your  fathers,  bro 
thers,  nay,  even  to  yourselves,  prefer  the  man 
8P 
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wllom  76  think  the  best  akilled  in  militaij  die- 
cipline  1" 

«  Certainly,"  returned  MeUias ;  «  neither  can 
any  one  doubt  of  its  being  most  expedient" 

«  How  then  could  it  escape  being  regarded 
even  by  you,  Melitus,  as  a  thing  desenring  the 
highest  admiration,  that  while  in  every  other 
instance  the  man  who  excels  in  any  employ- 
ment  is  supposed  not  only  entitled  to  a  com- 
mon regard,  but  receives  many,  and  those  very 
distinguishing,  marks  of  honour;  /,  on  the 
contrary,  am  persecuted  even  to  death,  because 
I  am  thought  by  many  to  have  excelled  in  that 
employment  which  is  the  meet  noble,  and 
which  hath  for  its  aim  the  greatest  good  to 
mankind ;  by  instructing  our  youth  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  planting  in  the 
mind  each  virtuous  principle  !" 

Now,  doubtless,  there  were  many  olher 
things  spoken  at  the  trial,  not  only  by  Socrates, 
but  his  friends,  who  were  most  zealous  to  sup- 
port him ;  but  I  have  not  been  careful  to  col- 
lect all  that  was  spoken,  yet  think  I  have  done 
enough  to  show,  and  that  most  plainly,  that 
the  design  of  Socrates  i^^ipeaking  at  this  time, 
was  no  other  than  to  exculpate  himself  from 
any  thing  that  might  have  the  least  appearance 
of  impiety  towards  the  godb,  or  of  injustice  to- 
wards men.  For,  with  regard  to  death,  he  was 
no  way  solicitous  to  importune  his  judges,  as 
the  custom  was  with  others  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  the  best  time  for  him  to  die.  And, 
that  he  had  thus  determined  vrith  himself,  was 
still  the  more  evident  after  his  eondemnation  : 
for  when  he  was  ordered  to  fix  his  own  penal- 
ty, '  he  refused  to  do  it,  neither  woukl  he  suffer 
any  other  to  do  it  for  him ;  saying,  that  to  fix 
a  penalty  implied  a  confession  of  guilt  And, 
afterwards,  when  his  friends  would  have  with- 
drawn him  privately,  he  would  not  consent ; 
but  asked  them  with  a  smile,  **  If  they  knew  of 


t  Xs  all  cawf  where  the  lawi  had  fixed  the  penalty, 
one  cinfle  verdict  was  thought  lufficient;  hot  where 
tha  lawf  tvere  silent,  a  f«cond  was  necessary,  to  declare 
the  punishment  the  offender  had  incurred.  Belbro  this 
second  sentence  was  prononpced,  the  jndfes  were  or- 
dered to  va2u9  the  crime,  as  Cicero  caUs  it ;  and  the  of- 
fender himself  was  oslied,  What  penally  he  thought  due 
to  it  ?  and  the  merits  of  the  case  being  afterwards  de- 
bated, the  valuation  was  admitted,  or  rejected,  as  the 
judges  saw  reason:  but  Socrates  incensed  them  ao  ranch 
with  the  answer  he  made  them,  that  they  proceeded, 
without  any  delay,  to  pass  the  second,  or  decretory  sen- 
tence against  him,  and  he  was  immediately  c^indomned 
to  suffer  death.— i^M.  Jfntiq. 


any  plaoe  beyond  the  boiden  of  Attica  mhmn 
death  could  not  approach  him  1" 

The  trial  being  ended,  Soentss,  as  it  is  re- 
lated, spake  to  his  judges  in  the  following 
manner: 

« It  is  necessaiy,  O  ye  judges !  tiiat  all  they 
who  instructed  the  witnesses  to  bear,  by  per*  i 
jury,  fahie  testimony  against  me,  as  well  as  all  T 
thoee  who  too  readily  obeyed  their  instructiona,  I 
should  be  conscious  to  themselves  of  much  im-  \ 
piety  and  injustice :  but  that  I,  in  any  wise,  * 
should  be  more  troubled  and  cast  down  than 
before  my  oondemnation,  I  see  not,  since  I 
stand  here  unoonvicted  of  any  of  the  crimes 
whereof  I  was  aocoeed ;  for  no  one  hath  proved 
against  me  that  I  saerilKced  to  any  new  deity  ; 
or  by  oath  appealed  to,  or  even  made  mention 
of  the  names  of,  any  other  than  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  the  rest  of  the  deities,  which  together  with 
these,  our  city  holds  sacred :  neither  have  they 
once  shown  what  were  the  means  I  made  uee 
of  to  corrupt  the  youth,  at  the  very  time  that  I 
was  inuring  them  to  a  life  of  patience  and  fra- 
gality.  As  for  those  crimes  to  which  our  bws 
have  annexed  death  as  the  only  proper  punish- 
ment,—sacrilege,  man-flteaHng,'  undermining 
of  walls,  or  betraying  of  the  city,— ^my  enemies 
do  not  even  say  that  any  of  these  things  irere 
ever  onee  practised  by  me.  Wherefore  I  the 
rather  marvel  that  ye  have  now  judged  me 
worthy  to  die. 

«  But  it  is  not  for  SM  to  be  troubled  on  that 
account :  for,  if  I  die  uejusdy,  the  shame  must 
be  theim  who  put  me  unjustly  to  death  ;  since, 
if  injustice  is  shameful,  so  likewise  eveiy  act 
of  it ;  but  no  disgrace  can  it  bring  on  me,  that 
others  have  not  seen  that  I  was  innocent. 
Palamedes  likewise  affords  me  this  farther 
consolation :  for  being,  like  me,  condemned 
undeservedly,  he  furnishes,  to  this  very  day, 
more  noble  subjects  for  praiie,  than  the  man 
who  hid  iniquitously  caused  his  destruction.^ 


•  It  was  the  practice  of  many  to  steal  slaves,  or  frt>o- 
men's  children  in  order  to  sell  for  slaves,  which  was 
made  capital  at  Athens.— Ppttsr. 

*  When  the  Grecian  king*  wore  to  go  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,  Ulysses,  to  save  himself  from  going,  counterfeited 
madness ;  which  Palamedes  suspecting,  ordered  they 
should  lay  U1ys8oa*s  aoo  in  the  furrow  where  the 
fiithor  was  ploughing  With  an  ox  and  an  asa,  and  sowing 
salt.  Ulyssea  immedtatdy  stayed  die  plough  to  save  hb 
child ;  by  which  being  discovered,  he  was  compelled  to 
go  to  the  wars.  For  this,  and  for  other  reasons,  Ulyssea 
bated  Palamadtoa.  tod  srtfvily  nmtrived  hu  dnatb.— See 
infra,  b.  iv. 
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And  I  am  penuaded  that  I  also  shall  have  the 
atteatation  of  the  time  to  come,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  paat  already,  that  I  neyer  wrongp- 
ed  anj  man,  or  made  him  more  depraved; 
bat,  contrariwise,  have  steadily  endeaYonred, 
throughout  life,  to  benefit  those  who  conversed 
with  me ;  teaching  them,  to  the  veiy  utmost 
of  my  power,  and  that  without  reward,  what- 
ever could  make  them  wise  and  happy." 

8aying  this,  he  departed ;  the  dieerfulness 
of  his  countenance,  his  gesture,  and  whole  de- 
portment, bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  just  declared.  And  seeing  some 
of  those  who  accompanied  him  weeping,  he 
asked  what  it  meant  And  why  they  were  now 
afflicted.  <«  For,  knew  ye  not,'*  said  he,  « long 
ago,  even  by  that  whereof  I  was  produced, 
that  I  was  bom  mortal  1  I^  indeed,  I  had  been 
taken  away  when  the  things  which  are  most 
desirable  flowed  in  upon  me  abundantly,  with 
good  reason  it  might  have  been  lamented,  and 
by  myself,  as  well  as  others ;  but  if  I  am  only 
to  be  removed  when  difficulties  of  eveiy  kind 
are  ready  to  break  in  upon  me,  we  ought  rather 
to  rejoice,  as  though  my  affairs  went  on  the 
most  prosperously." 

Apollodorui  odi  g  present^— one  who  loved 
Socrates  extremely,  though  otherwise  a  weak 
man, — ^he  said  to  him,  «But  it  grieveth  me, 
my  Socrates !  to  have  you  die  so  unjustly  !" 
Socrates,  with  much  tenderness,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  head,  answered,  smiling,  «  And 
what,  my  much-loved  Apollodorua!  wouldst 
thou  rather  they  had  condemned  me  justly  V* 

It  is  likewise  related,  that  on  seeing  Anytus 
pass  by,  «  There  goes  a  man,"  said  he,  «<  not  a 
little  vain-glorious,  on  supposing  he  shall  have 
achieved  something  great  and  noble,  in  putting 
me  to  death,  because  I  once  said,  *  that  since 
he  himself  had  been  dig^nified  with  some  of  the 
chief  offices  in  the  city,  it  was  wrong  in  him  to 
breed  up  his  son  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner.'  But 
he  must  be  a  fool,"  continued  Socrates,  «  who 
seeth  not  that  he  who  at  all  times  performs 
things  useful  and  excellent,  is  alone  the  hero. 
And,  truly,"  added  Socrates,  "  as  Homer 
makes  some,  who  were  near  the  time  of  their 
dissolution,  look  forward  into  futurity  ;  I,  like- 
wise, have  a  mind  to  speak  aomewhat  oracu- 
lously.  Now  it  happened  I  was  once,  for  a 
short  time,  with  this  same  son  of  Anytus ;  and 
plainly  perceiving  he  neither  wanted  talents 


nor  activity,  therefore  I  said,  it  was  not  fitting 
that  the  young  man  should  continue  in  such  a 
station :  but  continuing,  as  he  still  doth,  desti- 
tute at  the  same  time  of  any  virtuous  instruc- 
tor, to  gfuide  and  restrain  him  within  the 
bounds  of  duty,  he  must  soon  fall  a  prey  to 
some  evil  inclination,  that  will  hurry  him  head- 
long into  vice  and  ruin." 

And,  in  thus  speaking,  Socrates  prophesied 
not  untruly ;  for  the  young  man  delighted  so 
much  in  wine,  that  he  ceased  not  drinking, 
whether  night  or  day ;  whereby  he  became  per- 
fectly useless  to  his  country,  to  his  friends,  and 
even  to  himself.  The  memory  of  Anytus  was 
likewise  held  in  the  highest  detestation ;'  and 
that  not  only  on  the  account  of  his  other 
crimes,  but  for  the  scandalous  manner  in  which 
he  had  educated  his  son. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  Socrates,  by 
speaking  thus  highly  of  himself,  incurred  the  f 
more  envy,  and  made  his  judges  still  the  more  \ 
eager  to  condemn  him ;  yet  I  think,  indeed, 
he  only  obtained  that  fate  which  the  gods  de- 
cree to  those  they  most  love ; — a  discharge 
from  life,  when  life  ia  become  a  burthen ;  and 
that  by  a  means,  of  all  othen,  the  most  easy. 
Yet  here,  aa  well  as  on  every  other  occasion, 
Socrates  demonstrated  the  firmness  of  his  soul. 
For,  although  he  was  fully  penuaded  that  to 
die  would  be  the  best  for  him,  yet  did  he  not 
discover  any  anxious  solicitude,  any  womanish 
longings  for  the  hour  of  his  dissolution ;  but 
waited  its  approach  with  the  same  steady  tran- 
quillity, and  unaflbcted  complacency^  with  which 
he  afterwards  went  out  of  life.  And,  truly, 
when  I  consider  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of 
soul,  so  essential  to  this  man,  I  find  it  not  more 
out  of  my  power  to  forget  him,  than  to  remem- 
ber and  not  praise  him.  And  if,  among  those 
who  are  most  studious  to  excel  in  virtue,  there 
be  any  who  hath  found  a  person  to  convene 
with,  more  proper  than  Socrates  for  promoting 
his  design, — verily,  we  may  well  pronounce 
him  the  most  fortunate  of  all  mankind. 


1  TIm  Atheniani  •oo''  Nieame  wnrible  of  the  mra- 
chief  they  bad  done  in  patting  Socratei  to  death ;  and  lo 
hated  the  aathon  of  it,  that  they  would  not  iufier  any 
of  them  to  lif  ht  ilre  at  their  Iwarths ;  they  wonld  not 
anawer  them  a  qaeetion :  tbej  wonld  not  bathe  with 
tfaem :  and  if  they  were  aeen  to  tonch  orer  so  large  a 
veaael  of  water  they  threw  it  away  aa  impnre  :  till,  at 
laat,  theae  men,  unable  to  bear  thii  urage  any  long«r. 
hanged  them«elvet.— Pte.  iu  Pkdtd, 
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I.  I  BATS  often  wondered  by  what  argnniflnte 
the  accneen  of  Socratee  eould  pemude  die 
Atheniana  that  he  had  behaved  in  anch  a  man- 
ner towarda  the  repnbfie  aa  to  deaenre  death  ; 
for  the  accusation  proferred  againat  ham  waa  to 
thia  effect: 

<•  Socratea  ia  eriminal )  inaamaeh  aa  ha  ao- 
knowledgeth  not  the  goda  whom  the  republic 
holds  sacred,  but  introdaceth  other  and  new 
deities.^-  He  ia  Hkewiae  crimina],  becaoae  ha 
comipteth  the  yonth." 

Now,  aa  to  the  firat  of  theaa,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged not  the  goda  whom  tha  rapablic 
held  sacred,— 'wiiat  proof  eoold  they  bring  of 
this,  ainee  it  was  manifest  that  he  often  aacri- 
ficed  both  at  home  and  on  the  oommon  ahara  1 
Neither  waa  it  in  aeoreC  that  he  made  nee  of 
divination ;  it  being  a  thing  well  known  among 
the  people,  that  Socratea  ahould  declare  hia 
genius  gave  him  frequent  intimationa  of  the 
future;  whence,  principally,  aa  it  aearaa  to 
me,  hia  accuaera  imputed  to  him  tha  crime  of 
-  introducing  new  deltiea.  But,  aunly,  heaein 
Socratea  introducea  nothing  newer,  or  more 
strange,!  than  any  other,  who,  placing  confi- 
dence in  ^vination,  make  uae  of  auguries,*  and 


a  TbeienM  of  this  paraoge,  together  with  the  note* 
which  here  follow  upon  the  several  partlcalsneontoiii' 
ed  in  11,  were  obUgtogly  g ivea  aie  by  one  not  mote 
kaowB  fi»r  htolearaiag,  than  esMeMSd  for  his  caadoar 
and  benevolence,  Mr.  Harris  of  BaUabury. 

•  Auguries.  In  Greek  0««yei,  whkh  originally 
signifying  birds,  waa,  by  metaphor,  taken  to  signify 
that  diacovery  of  Aitarlty  to  whieb  Mrds  weie  sappossd 
iastninisntal. 


and  symboM  end  saariieea.'  For 
theae  men  aoppoee  not  that  the  biida  or  per- 
sona they  meet  unexpectedly,  know  what  in 
good  for  them:  but  that  the  goda  by  their 
meana,  give  oartaln  intimationa  of  the  future, 
to  thoee  who  apply  themaelvea  to  divinatioa. 


•  Oaieas.  In  Greek  eii/*«i,  volees:  either  deolara* 
Uons  of  the  goda,  by  expreaa  words  of  ibelr  own,  hear4 
In  temples,  groves,  and  other  placea ;  or  Incidental  ex- 
pmaiona  dropt  by  human  beings,  who,  without  intend- 
lof  k  fhsamslves,  were  sappossd  to  hs  srad«  ebannels 
of  divine  conmunlcaliona.  Tbas,whsn  Paulas  Amlltna 
was  Jnct  returned  from  the  senate,  when  t4ie  conduct 
of  the  war  with  the  Macedonian  king  Perset  had  bef  n 
decreed  to  his  care,  be  found  his  little  daughter  Tertia  - 
la  lean.  Oa  bis  tenderly  kissing  her,  and  demanSng 
the  caoae ;  **  My  dear  father,**  aays  she, "  poor  Persia  • 
is  dead.**  Persfai  (according  to  the  Latin  idiom  for  Per* 
eee)  waa  the  name  of  her  lap-dog.  The  father,  eagerly 
embracing  her, cries  oat,"  Acelpioomen,  men  lllla.**^ 
My  cMM.  I  seias  Ike  omen.  JioiUlns  soon  after  went, 
and  Persea  waa  conquered.  Cic.  de  Divinat.  1.  i.  cap.  40. 
According  to  this  idea  of  the  word  omen,  the  old  ety* 
moioglata  very  prdperiy  Inform  ua,  that  It  was  originally 
written  **orenien  quod  fltez  ore,  as  being  a  method 
of  diviastton  which  proceeds  fh>m  tbe  mouth. 

«  Symbols.  In  Greek  £v/»e«x«,  or  Zv/.C«xoi,  signs, 
symbols,  or  external  types,  by  which  aomethlng  else 
more  Istent  was  signified ;  on  the  explanation  of  which 
depended  the  skill  of  the  diviner.  Thus,  fVom  Cicero, 
in  the  same  tract  above  quoted,  we  learn,  that  when 
king  Midas  waa  a  child,  the  ante,  aa  he  waa  sleeping, 
filled  his  mouth  with  grains  of  corn;  and  that  when 
Plato  was  aleeping  In  hia  cradle,  the  bees  came  and 
aeated  thomselvee  on  his  lips.  These  symbols  were 
explained  to  foretell  the  Aiture  richeeof  the  flrat,  and 
the  future  eloquence  of  the  latter.— Clc.  de  Dlv.  lib.  1. 
cap.  30. 

•  Sacrifices.  In  Greek  Bva-img,  The  inspection  of 
the  entraila  of  victims,  and  the  divination  thence  de- 
duced, are  too  well  known  to  need  explanation.        • 
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And  the  same  alio  was  hia  opinion,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  while  the  greatest  part 
say  they  are  persuaded,  by  the  flights  of  birds, 
or  some  accidental  occurrenoe,  Socrates,  on 
the  contrary,  so  asserted  concerning  these  mat- 
ters, as  he  knew  them  from  an  internal  consci- 
^  ousness ;  declaring  it  was  his  genius  from  whom 
he  reoetyed  his  information.  And,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  significations,  (communicated, 
as  he  said,  by  his  genius,)  Socrates  would  fre- 
quently forawarn  his  friends  what  might  be 
well  for  them  to  do,  and  what  to  forebear ;  and 
such  as  were  guided  by  his  advice  found  their 
advantage  in  so  doing,  while  those  who  ne- 
glected it  had  no  small  cause  for  repentance.' 

Now,  who  is  there  that  will  not  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  Socrates  could  have  no  desire 
to  appear  to  his  friends  either  as  an  enthusiast 
or  arrogant  boaster  1  which,  however,  would 
have  been  unavoidabk,  and  he  openly  asserted 
that  notices  of  the  future  had  been  given  him 
Vy  the  Deity ;  while  a  failure  in  the  event  made 
the  fiibehood  of  the  assertion  notorious  to  all. 
Wherefore  it  is  manifest  Socrates  foretold 
^  nothing  but  what  he  firmly  believed  would, 
hereafter,  be  fulfilled :  — But  where  could  be 
place  this  full  confidence,  exclusive  of  a  deity ; 
and  how  could  one,  who  thus  confided,  be  said 
to  acknowledge  no  godsl 

Farther :  — >  although  Socrates  always  advised 
his  followers  to  perform  the  neceesaiy  afibirs 
of  life  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able ;  yet, 
with  regard  to  eveiy  thing,  the  event  whereof 
was  doubtful,  he  constantly  sent  them  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  undertaken.  He  likewise  asserted,  that 
the  science  of  divination  was  necessary  for  all 
such  as  would  govern  successfully  either  cities 
or  private  families :  for,  although  he  thought 
eveiy  one  might  choose  his  own  way  of  life, 
and  afterwards,  by  bis  industry,  exttl  therein ; 


i  Ai  an  instance  of  thii,  it  ii  said,  that  after  tlie  de- 
feat of  the  'Athenians,  at  the  battle  of  Dellam,  he  told 
AlciUadet,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  "  that  he 
bad  Jast  received  intimations  from  bti  geRiua,  that  they 
should  not  take  the  same  road  the  greatest  part  of  their 
broken  forces  had  taken,  but  tarn  iqto  some  other.**  By 
which  means  those  who  paid  regard  to  his  admonitions 
escaped :  while  the  rest,  being  orertaken  by  a  party 
of  the  enemyV  horse,  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or 
made  prisoners.  Neither  doth  this,  or  any  of  the  like 
Instances,  oppose  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  Socra- 
tes* genius  was  nothing  more  than  sound  Judgment  or 
reason,  free  fh>m  all  the  warpings  and  mists  of  pas- 
sion ;  improved  by  experience  and  a  eareftil  observation 
of  nature  and  things.  Cornelius  Nepos  called  prudence 
f  kind  of  divination. 


whether  architecture,  mechanics,  agricultare* 
superintending  the  labourer,  managing  the 
finances,  or  practising  the  art  of  vrar ;  yet  even 
here,  the  gods,  he  would  say,  thought  proper  to 
reserve  to  themselves,  in  all  these  things,  the 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  them  which  was  of  the 
most  importance ;  since  he,  who  was  the  most 
careful  to  cultivate  his.  field,  could  not  know, 
of  a  certainty,  who  should  reap  the  fruit  of  it. 
He  who  built  his  house  the  most  elegantly,  vrae 
not  sure  who  should  inhabit  it  He  who  vrae 
the  best  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  could  not 
say,  whether  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to 
command  the  army :  neither  he  who  was  the 
most  able  to  direct  in  the  administration,  whe- 
ther for  his  to  preside  over  the  dty.  The  man 
who  married  a  fair  wife,  in  hopes  of  happiness^ 
might  procure  for  himself  a  source  of  mudi 
sorrow ;  and  he  who  formed  the  most  powerful 
alliancee,  might  come  in  time,  by  their  means^ 
to  be  expelled  bis  oountiy.  Socrates  therefixra, 
esteemed  all  those  as  no  other  than  madmen, 
who,  excluding  the  deity,  referred  the  soooesa 
of  their  designs  to  nothing  higher  than  human 
prudence.  He  likewise  thought  those  noi 
much  better  who  had  recourse  to  dtvinatioD  on 
eveiy  occasion,  as  if  a  man  was  to  consult  the 
orade  whether  he  should  give  the  reins  of  his 
chariot  into  the  hands  of  one  ignorant  or  weU 
versed  in  the  art  of  driving ;  or  place  at  the 
hehn  of  his  ship  a  skilful  or  unskilful  pilot,  r 
He  also  thought  it  a  kind  of  impiety  to  impor- 
tune the  gods  with  our  inquiries  concerning  ^ 
things  of  which  we  may  gain  the  knowledge  by 
number,  weight,  or  measure;  it  being,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  incumbent  on  man  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  whatever  the  gods  had  ' 
placed  within  his  power ;  as  for  such  things  as 
were  beyond  his  con^nrehension,  for  these  he 
ought  always  to  apply  to  the  oracle ;  the  gods 
being  ever  ready  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
thooe  whose  eare  had  been  to  render  them  pro* 


Socrates  was  almost  continually  in  men's 
sight  The  first  hours  of  the  morning  were 
usually  spent  in  the  placea  set  apart  for  walk- 
ing, or  the  public  exercises ;  and  fVom  thence 
he  went  to  the  forum,  at  the  time  when  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  assemble.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  where  night 
be  seen  the  greatest  concourse  of  the  Atheni* 
ans  ;  and  for  the  most  part,  he  so  discoursed, 
that  all  who  were  willing  might  hear  whatso- 
erer  be  said :  yet  no  one  ever  obsenrsd  Soert- 
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«8  either  speaking  or  practieing  enj  thing  im-  I 
pioQs  or  profane ;  neither  did  he  amDoe  himself 
like  others,  with  making  earions  researches 
into  the  works  of  Nature ;  and  finding  oat  bow 
this,  which  sophists  call  the  world,  had  its  be- ', 
ginning,  or  what  those  powerftil  springs  which  ' 
influence  celestial  bodies.  On  the  contraiy,  j 
he  demonstrated  the  folly  of  those  who  busied  ; 
themselves  much  in  such  fruitless  disquisitions ;  i 
asking,  whether  they  thought  they  were  aheady  ' 
sufficiently  instructed  in  human  affiurs,  that 
they  undertook  only  to  meditate  on  divine  1 
Or,  if  passing  over  the  first,  and  confining  their 
inquiries  altogether  to  the  latter,  they  appeared, 
even  to  themselves,  to  act  wisely,  and  as  be- 
came men.  He  marvelled  they  should  not 
perceiTe,  it  was  not  for  man  to  investigate 
such  matters ;  for  those  among  them  who  ar^ 
rogated  the  most  to  themselves,  because  they 
eould  with  the  greatest  facility  talk  on  these 
subjects,  never  agreed  in  the  same  opinion ;  but 
like  madmen,  some  of  whom  tremble  when  no 
danger  is  near,  while  others  fear  no  harm  at 
the  approach  of  things  hurtful:  so  these  philo- 
sophers; some  of  them  asserting  there  was  no 
shame  in  saying  or  doing  any  thing  before  the 
people ;  others  sending  their  disciples  into  soli- 
tude, as  if  nothing  innocent  could  be  performed 
by  us  in  public :  some  regarding  neither  tem- 
ples nor  altars,  nor  reverencing  any  thing  what- 
soever as  dtTine,  while  othera  thought  nothing 
eould  be  found  too  vile  for  an  object  of  their 
adoration.  Even  among  those  who  laboriously 
employed  themselves  in  studjring  the  universe, 
'  and  the  nature  of  all  things,  some  imagined  the 
whole  of  being  to  be  simply  one  only ;  others, 
Aat  beings  are  in  number  infinite :  some,  that 
ail  things  are  eternally  moving,  others,  that 
nothing  can  be  moved  at  all:  some,  that  all 
things  are  generated  and  destroyed;  others^ 
that  there  can  never  be  any  generation  or  des- 
truction of  any  thing.^ 


•'  Tbit  psswge*  wkh  ths  followliif  note  apon  It,  to- 
gether with  note  S,  were  given  to  the  tranalator  hy 
Mr  Hnrrta. 

Ill  t hie  paeiege  Socrates  has  reftrence  tothe  ipecnla- 
ttent,  partly  phyaieal,  partly  metaphyvleal,  of  the  pbll<v 
eophere  who  Ilve4  before  him,  av4  whoee  writings  now 
are  either  wholly  ioet,  or  only  presenred  In  frignnento 
by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Simpllclns,  dtc  The  namet  of 
these  ancient  eagea  were  Melisiua,  Parmealdes,  Anaz- 
agorae,  HeraelHna,  Demoerttoa,  Jbc.  It  weald  heeapsr 
llaova  in  thie  place  to  lay  any  thing  concerning  tfaelr 
oplnions,  the  dlverelty  among  them  is  eolBcienlly  eet 
forth  by  our  author,  and  It  Is  en  thii  diversity  rests  the 
Ibres  of  hii  aifumeat. 

44* 


He  would  ask,  concerning  these  busy  in- 
quirers into  the  nature  of  such  things  as  are 
only  to  be  produced  by  a  divine  power,  whether 
as  those  artists  who  have  been  instructed  in 
some  art,  believe  they  are  able  to  practise  it  at 
pleasure,  so  they,  having  found  out  the  imm^ 
diate  cause,  believe  they  shall  be  able,  for  their 
own  benefit,  or  that  of  others,  to  produce 
winds  and  rain,  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  or  the 
change  of  seasons  1  Or  if  indeed  altogether 
deetitnte  of  this  hope,  they  could  content 
themselves  with  such  fruitless  knowledge  1 

In  this  manner  would  he  reason  concerning 
those  people  who  gave  themselves  up  to  suc)^ 
useless  speculations.  As  lor  himself,  man,  and  - 
what  related  to  man,  were  the  only  subjects  on  ' 
which  he  chose  to  employ  himself.  To  thie^ 
purpose,  all  his  inquiries  and  conversationi 
turned  upon  what  was  pious,  what  impious ; 
what  honourable,  what  base ;  what  just,  what, 
unjust ;  what  wisdom,  what  folly ;  what  cour- 
age, what  cowardice ;  what  a  state  or  political 
community,  what  the  character  of  a  statesman 
or  politician ;  what  a  government  of  men,3 
what  the  character  of  one  equal  to  such 
government  It  was  on  these,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  the  same  kind,  that  he  used  to  dinert ; 
in  which  subjects,  those  who  were  knowing  he 
used  to  esteem  men  of  honour  and  goodness ; 
and  those  who  were  ignorant,  to  be  no  better 
than  the  basest  of  slaves.^ 

That  the  judges  of  Socrates  should  err  con- 
cerning him,  in  points  wherein  his  opinion 
might  not  be  apparently  mani£Bst,  I  marvel  not ; 
but  that  such  things  as  had  been  spoken  plainly, 
and  acted  openly,  should  have  no  weight  with 
them,  is  indeed  wonderful ;  for  being  of  the 
senate,  and  having  taken,  as  was  customary,  the 
senatorial  oath,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
act '  in  all  things  conformable  to  the  lavra, 
and  arriving  in  his  turn  to  be  president  of 
the  assembly  of  the  people,'  he  boldly  refused  to 


•  He  speain  here  of  the  government  of  men  in  eoa* 
tradislincUon  to  that  ofbratcs,  as  practleed  over  sheep 
by  shepherds,  over  cattle  by  herdsmen,  over  horses  by 
horsesMn.  The  biiites  are  all  considered  as  Irrational, 
bat  man  as  ratlonai.  See  thia  matter  finely  illostratsd 
by  Xenophoa,  In  the  beginning  of  his  Cyropcdia. 

s  Epictetoe  confines  the  stndy  and  Inqnirlea  of  men 
to  yet  narrower  bounds ;  f»r  be  eays,— "  As  the  sntajeet- 
matter  of  a  carpenter,  is  wood ;  of  a  stetnary ,  bram ;  so 
of  the  art  of  living,  the  subjeet-matter  ie,  each  persoals 
own  lifb."— Bat  the  nMre  enlarged  scheme  of  Socratsa 
leeaae  saore  amiable,  as  more  Jnat. 
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give  his  suffirage  to  tJu  iniqnitooi  tentonos  wh«^ 
ooodemned  the  nine  eepteina,^  two  of  whom 
wen  Erasmidef  and  Thraielliia,  to  en  unjust 
death ;  being  neither  intimidated  with  the  m^ 
naoes  of  the  great,  nor  the  fuij  of  the  people, 
bnt  steadily  preferring  the  sanctity  of  an  oath 
to  the  safety  of  his  person;  fiir  he  was  per- 
suaded the  gods  watched  over  the  actions  and 
the  affairs  of  men  in  a  way  altogether  diflbrent 
to  what  the  vulgar  imagined ;  for  while  these 
limited  their  knowledge  to  some  particulan 
only,  Socrates,  on  the  oontraiy,  extended  it  to 
,  all ;  firmly  persuaded,  that  every  word,  every 
*  action,  nay,  even  our  most  letiied  deliberations, 
\ were  open  to  their  view ;'  that  they  were eveiy 
/where  present,  and  communicated  to  mankind 
all  such  knowledge  aa  related  to  the  conduct  of 
human  life;  wherefore,  I  greatly  wonder  the 
Athenians  could  ever  snfibr  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  Socrates  retained  sentiments 
injurious  to  the  Deity  !  He  in  whom  nothing 
was  ever  observed  unbecoming  that  reverence 
so  justly  due  to  the  gods ;  but,  ou  the  contrary, 
so  behaved  towerds  them,  both  in  regard  to  his 
words  and  his  actions,  that  whoever  shall  hei»> 
after  demean  himself  in  such  a  manner,  must 
be  in  fiict,  and  ought  also  to  be  esteemed,  a 
man  of  the  truest  and  most  exemplary  piety. 

IL  But  it  is  stiH  matter  of  more  wonder  to 
me,  that  any  one  could  be  prevailed  on  to  bo* 
lieve  that  Socrates  was  a  corrupteir  of  youth ! 
Socrates,  the  most  sober  and  the  most  chaste 
of  all  mankind  !  supporting  with  equal  cheer- 
fhhiees  the  extreme,  whether  of  heat  or  cold !  ^ 
who  shrunk  at  no  hardships,  declined  no  la- 


>  The  crime  allef«d  agslnst  these  mm  wsi,  theirnot 
iMvinf  Uken  eare  to  pty  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  after 
a  sea-llf  bt  with  the  Lacedanonlaiie,  thoagh  tbsy  eoald 
plead  in  exeuae  for  the  not  doing  it,  the  being  pre- 
vented by  a  violent  atorm.  Socratea,  notwlthatanding 
Theraroenea,  one  of  hla  followera  and  frienda,  had  pre- 
ferred the  aceuaatlon,  opposed  It  atrongly ;  and  when 
enlled  opon  lo  pat  the  Judgment  in  writing,  aa  hta 
office  required  him,  he  told  tiiem  at  ftrat  he  waa  anae* 
qaaisted  with  the  law-teraia ;  and  at  laat  abaoiuteiy  re- 
ftaaed  to  do  it. 

•  *■  When  you  have  ahut  yoordoor,**  aalth  Eplctetna. 
^  and  darkened  your  room,  remember  never  to  aay  you 
are  alone:  for  God  Is  within,  and  your  geniue  la 
within,  and  what  need  they  of  light  to  ae^  what  you 
are  doing  f '*— Car<«r*«  Epic, 
I  •  It  waa  hla  cuatom  never  to  drinlc  on  hie  return 

IVom  bia  ezerclaea,  tiU  after  having  poured  abroad  the 
Arat  bueket  of  ufater,  though  ready  to  die  with  thirat 
and  heat ;  and  tbta.  aa  he  aaid,  to  exerciae  hla  patlenee, 
and  accoatom  hia  aenaaal  appetitci  the  hstler  lo  olisy 
bit  reason. 


hour,  and  knew  so  perfiKtly  how  to  moderate 
his  desires,  as  to  make  the  little  he  possessed 
altogether  sufficient  for  hijn!  Could  such  a 
one  be  an  encourager  of  impiety,  iojoetice, 
luzoiy,  intempeiaaoe,  effemineeyl  But,  eo 
far  fifom  any  such  thing,  that  on  the  contrary 
he  reclaimed  many  from  these  vices,  by  kind- 
ling in  their  minds  a  love  of  virtue ;  encourag- 
ing them  to  think,  that  by  a  steadfast  perM- 
verance  they  might  make  themselves  esteemed 
by  becoming  virtuous  men :  and  although  ha 
never  undertook  to  be  a  teacher  of  otheia,  yet, 
as  he  practised  the  virtues  he  sought  io  recom- 
mend, thoee  who  conversed  with  him  were 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  becoming  one  da  j 
wise,  from  the  influence  of  his  example*  Not 
that  Socrates  ever  omitted  a  doe  concern  for 
his  body ;  neither  did  he  command  thoee  who 
did :  he  would  even  frequently  blame  the  peo- 
pk  whose  custom  it  was  to  eat  to  excess,  and 
afterwards  use  immoderate  exeioise;  saying, 
thst  men  should  only  eat  till  nature  was  satis- 
fied, and  then  apply  themselves  to  some  mode- 
rate exercise ;  which  would  not  only  keep  tno 
body  in  health,  but  set  the  mind  at  liberty 
for  the  more  proper  discharge  of  its  peculiar 
duties. 

In  his  apparel  nothing  was  either  delicate  or 
ostentatious;  and  the  same  might  be  said  with 
respect  to  his  whole  manner  of  living :  yet  no 
man  ever  became  avaricious  Irom  having  con* 
versed  with  Socrates  t  on  the  oontrary,  maqy 
were  reclaimed  from  this  infrmous  vice  by  his 
example,  as  they  had  been  already  from  many 
others ;  while  they  observed  him  not  only  to 
forbear  the  taking  any  reward  of  those  who 
sought  his  conversation,  but  heard  him  eameatly 
contend  it  was  neoessaiy  to  dp  so»  for  any  one 
who  desired  to  avoid  slavery:  for  such,  ho 
would  say,  aa  submit  to  ivceive  a  pecuniary 
return  for  the  instructions  they  bestow,  are  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  give,  or  withhold  tbem; 
but,  like  so  many  slsves,  are  at  the  will  of 
those  from  whom  they  are  content  to  receive 
wages :  therefore  he  Much  admired,  that  the 
man  who  professed  himself  a  teacher  of  virtue, 
should  debase  himself  so  far ;  unless  he  either 
underatood  not,  that  to  gain  a  virtuous  friend 
was  the  greatest  of  all  acquisitions ;  or  at  least 
feared,  that  such  as  had  been  made  wise  and 
virtuous  by  his  instructions,  might  yet  be 
wanting  in  gratitude  to  their  greatest  bene- 
factor. 

But,  far  from  any  such  abaurdityt  Socratesi 
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without  Betting  himself  up  for  an  instractori 
had  full  confidence,  that  all  who  attended  to 
his  discoaraes,  and  embraced  his  doctrines, 
1  would  never  fait  in  point  of  friendship,  dther 
to  him  or  to  each  other :  —  How  then  could  a 
man  like  this,  be  a  corrupter  of  youth :  unless, 
haply,  the  study  of  virtue  should  be  the  way  to 
corrupt  the  morals,  and  incline  mankind  to  be- 
come more  dissolute  1 

But,  say  his  accusers,  « Socrates  makes 
those  who  converse  with  him  contemners  of 
the  laws ;  calling  it  madness  to  leave  to  chance 
the  election  of  our  magistrates ;  while  no  one 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  pilot,  an  architect, 
or  even  a  teacher  of  music,  on  the  same  terms ; 
though  mistakes  in  such  things  would  be  far 
less  fatal  than  errors  in  the  administration.'* 
With  these,  and  the  like  discourses,  he  brought 
(as  was  said)  the  youth  by  degrees  to  ridicule 
and  contemn  the  established  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  made  them  thereby  the  more  head- 
strong and  audacious. 

Now,  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  whoever  applies 
himself  to  the  study  of  wisdom,  in  hopes  of 
becoming  one  day  capable  of  directing  his  fel- 
low-citizens, will  not  indulge^  but  rather  take 
pains  to  subdue  whatever  he  finds  in  his  tem- 
per of  turbulent  and  impetuous ;  knowing  that 
enmity  and  danger  are  the  attendants  on  force ; 
while  the  path  of  persuasion  is  all  security  and 
good-will:  for  they  who  are  compelled  hate 
whoever  compels  them,  supposing  they  have 
been  injured :  whereas  we  conciliate  the  afleo- 
tion  of  those  we  gain  by  persuasion;  while 
they  consider  it  as  a  kindness  to  be  applied  to 
in  such  a  manner.  Therelbre  it  is  only  for 
those  to  employ  force  who  possess  strength 
without  judgment;  but  the  well-advised  will 
have  recourse  to  other  means.  Besides,  he 
who  pretends  to  carry  his  point  by  force,  hath 
need  of  many  associates;  but  the  man  who 
can  persuade,  knows  that  he  is  of  himself  sof- 
ficient  for  the  purpose :  neither  can  such  a  one 
be  supposed  forward  to  shed  blood ;  for,  who 
is  there  would  choose  to  destroy  a  fellow-citi- 
sen,  rather  than  make  a  friend  of  him,  by  mild- 
ness and  persuasion  1 

«<  But,"  adds  his  accuser,  <«  Gritias  and  Alci- 
biades  were  two  of  his  intimate  friends ;  and 
these  were  not  only  the  most  proiligfate  of 
mankind,  but  involved  their  country  in  the 
greatest  misfortunes ;  for,  as  among  the  thirty 
none  was  ever  found  so  cruel  and  rapacious  as 
Gritias ;  so,  during  tha  demoeracy,  nona  wm 


so  aodadoos,  so  nissolute,  or  so  insolent,  wm 
Akibiades." 

Now  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  ezoulptte 
either  of  these  men ;  but  shall  only  relate  at 
what  time,  and,  as  I  think,  to  what  end,  they 
became  the  followers  of  Socrates. 

Gritias  and  Aleibiades  were,  of  all  the  Atho« 
nians,  by  nature  the  most  ambitiotia ;  aiming, 
at  what  price  soever,  to  set  themfehrss  at  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  thereby  exalt 
their  names  beyond  that  of  any  other:  they 
saw  that  8o<aates  lived  well  satisfied  wi&  his 
own  scanty  possessions ;  Ifeat  ha  eould  restiain 
every  passion  within  its  proper  bounds,  and 
lead  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  by  the  powar  of 
his  reasoning,  to  what  purpose  he  aUMt  desired. 
Understanding  this,  and  being  such  men  as  wa 
have  already  described  then,  will  sny  one  say 
it  was  the  temperance  of  Socrates,  or  his  way 
of  life,  they  were  in  love  with ;  and  not  ladier, 
that  by  hearing  his  discourses,  and  observing 
his  actions,  they  might  the  better  know  how  to 
manage  their  afiBurs,  and  harangue  the  people  ! 

And,  truly,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that 
if  the  gods  had  given  to  these  men  the  choice 
of  passing  their  whole  lives  after  the  manner 
of  Socrates,  or  dying  the  next  moment,  the  last 
would  have  been  preferred,  as  by  much  the 
most  eligible.  And  their  own  behaviour  bears 
sufiKoient  testimony  to  the  troth  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  for,  no  sooner  did  they  imagine  they 
surpassed  in  knowledge  the  rest  of  their  con- 
temporaries, who,  together  with  themselves, 
had  attended  on  Socrates,  but  they  left  him, 
to  plunge  into  business  and  the  afifSrirs  of  the 
administration  ;  the  only  end  they  could  pre- 
pose  in  desiring  to  associate  with  him. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  objected,  that  So- 
crates ought  not  to  have  discourNd  with  his 
followers  on  the  affairs  of  government,  till  he 
had  first  instructed  them  how  to  behave  with 
temperance  and  discretion.  Far  am  I  firoqi 
saying  otherwise,  and  shall  only  observe,  that 
it  is  eommonly  the  practice  with  those  who  are 
teaobeis  of  othess,  to  perform  in  the  presenee 
of  their  pupils  the  things  they  would  recom- 
BMud;  to  the  end,  that  while  they  enforced 
them  on  their  minds,  by  the  strength  of  their 
reasonings,  they  might  set  fortii,  by  their  ex- 
ample, the  manlier  in  which  they  are  done. 

Now,  with  respect  to  either  of  these  methods 
of  instraction,  I  know  not  of  any  who  went  b^ 
yond  Socrates ;  his  whole  life  serving  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  moatnnblemished  integrity ;  at  tto 
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Mine  tiiM  that  he  ever  reuoned  widi  a  paeu- 
lUr  force  end  energj,  on  Tirtae  and  thoee  a»- 
▼enl  duties  which  are  becoming  ai  aa  men. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  even  Critias  and  Aid- 
hiadea  themaelvea  behaved  aoberly  and  wiaely 
all  the  time  they  converaed  with  him ;  not  that 
they  feared  ponidiment;  hnt  aa  anppoang  a 
regular  conduct  would  beat  aerre  the  end  they 
had  in  view.* 

NeTertheleaa,  I  know  there  are  many  who 
▼alue  themaeWea  on  the  account  of  their  philo- 
aophy ;  who  allow  not  that  a  virtuoua  man 
can  ever  be  any  other  than  viitnoua,  but  that 
he  who  ia  once  temperate,  modeat,  juat,  muat 
always  remain  ao ;  becauae  the  babiii  of  these 
▼irtues  being  deeply  imprinted,  cannot  after- 
waida  be  eraaed  out  of  the  minda  ot  men. 
But  I  hold  not  this  opinion ;  for,  aa  die  body 
from  disuse  may  come  in  time  to  bo  deprived 
.  of  all  ita  powers,  so  the  mental  faeulties  may 
lose  all  their  energy,  through  a  neglect  of  their 
being  exerted  duly,  and  the  man  no  longer  able 
to  act,  or  not  act  in  the  manner  that  best  be- 
comes him.  Therefore  fittheis,  although  other* 
wise  well  assured  of  the  good  disposition  of 
their  children,  foiget  not  to  warn  them  againat 
the  company  of  ill  men ;  knowing,  that  as  to 
convene  with  the  good  must  ezereiie  and  im- 
prove every  virtue,  so  to  aasodate  with  the 
bad  muat  prove  no  less  pernicious  and  banefuL 
And  to  thia  purpose  also  the  poet  :* 

"  AJthovgh  nnoooieionfl  of  tka  jJaaiinf  charm, 
'Hie  mind  itill  bends  when  frtendahip  poiatt  tlis  way ; 

Let  Tirtne  tbeu  tky  pmrtaer*!  boMan  warn. 
Vm  vice  tboald  kad  tby  Nftaa'd  toal  aiiraj.** 

And  that  other: 


•^lotkei 


I  mind,  naw  gnod,  naw  bad«  piavail.** 


And  vfith  theae  do  I  agree ;  for  aa  we  may 
observe  people  who  have  learnt  verMS  soon 
forget  them,  if  not  frequently  repeated,  ao  will 
it  prove  with  regard  to  the  preeepta  of  philo- 
aophy ;  they  alip  out  of  the  memory,  and  along 
with  them  we  lose  the  very  ideas  which  kin- 
dled and  noufiahed  in  our  aouls  the  k>ve  of  vir^ 
tue ;  which  ideaa  once  gone,  no  wonder  if  the 
practice  of  it  ceaaes  aoon  after.  I  have  ob- 
served farther,  that  sudi  men  as  are  hurried 


>  TbaofniB.— The  eharaetar  of  thii  poet  la,  "that  he 
Tsoeaed  poetry  flom  trifling  and  vseleee  enbJeoCf,  to 
eiBpby  it  in  the  eerrioe  of  virtae  and  goodnem.'*  Be 
wee  bom  in  the  3IHh  Olympiad. 

d'Thif  elegant  trantUthm  wae  given  ate  by  a  Und 


afwiy  with  an  inordinate  love,  whether  of  wine 
or  women,  become  leas  capable  of  attending 
to  what  will  be  for  their  advantage,  or  refrain- 
ing from  what  ia  to  their  haim;  ao  that  it 
hath  often  happened,  that  many,  who  before 
were  remarkable  for  their  economy,  no  aooner 
became  alavea  to  one  or  other  of  these  paaaiona, 
but  all  things  went  to  ruin ;  and  having  aqnan- 
dered  away  their  aubstancc,  were  compelled, 
through  want,  to  submit  to  such  offices  as  they 
themselves  had  once  thought  ahameful.  How 
then  ahall  we  say,  that  he  who  is  once  tempe- 
rate cannot  become  intemperate  1  w  that  ho 
who  acta  uprightly  at  one  time,  cannot  at  an* 
other  act  the  veiy  contrary  t  For  myaelf,  I 
am  persuaded  that  no  one  virtue  can  aubsist 
that  ia  not  diligently  and  duly  exercised,  and  ' 
temperance  mora  eapecially ;  becauae  our  aen- 
anal  deaiiea,  being  aeated  with  our  minda  in 
the  aame  body,  are  continually  soliciting  us  to 
a  compliance  with  thoae  appetites  nature  hath 
implanted,  though  at  the  expenae  of  virtue  I 
and  all  things  virtuous ;  wherefore  I  can  well 
imagine  that  even  Alcibiadea  and  Critiaa  could 
reatrain  their  vidons  inclinationa  while  they  w> 
companied  with  Socrates  and  had  the  aaaistanoe 
of  his  example :  but  being  at  a  distance  from 
him,  Critias  retiring  into  Thessaly,  there  ^%rj 
aoon  completed  hia  ruin,  by  chooamg  to  asso- 
ciate with  libertinea  rather  dian  with  auch  as 
were  men  of  sobriety  and  integrity;  wfail^"^ 
Alcibiadea,  seeing  himself  sought  after  by 
women  of  the  higheat  rank,  on  account  of  his 
beauty ;  and  at  the  aame  time  much  flattered  by 
many  who  were  then  in  povrer,  becauae  of  the 
credit  he  had  gained,  not  only  in  Athena,  bat 
vrith  such  as  were  in  slliance  vrith  her :  in  a 
word  percdving  how  much  he  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  pe<^le,  and  placed,  aa  it  were, 
above  the  reach  of  a  competitor,  neglected 
that  care  of  himself  which  alone  could  aecnre 
him ;  like  the  athletic,  who  wfll  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  continue  his  exerdaea,  on  aedng  no 
one  near  able  to  dispute  the  prtxe  with  him. 
Therefore,  in  such  an  extraordinary  concur- 
rence of  drcumatancea  as  befell  these  men, 
puffed  up  with  the  nobility  of  thdr  birth, 
elated  with  thdr  riehca,  and  inflamed  vrith 
their  power,  if  we  cotidder  the  company  they 
foil  into,  together  with  their  many  unhappy 
opportunitiea  for  riot  and  intemperance,  can  it 
aeem  wonderful,  separated  as  they  were  from 
Socrateai  and  this  for  so  long  a  time  too,  if  at 
Isagth  they  became  Altogether  degenerate,  and 
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ose  to  that  height  of  pride  and  infolenca  to 
which  we  have  heen  witaeeses  1 

But  the  crimes  of  these  men  are,  it 
in  the  opinion  of  his  accuser,  to  be  charged 
upon  Socrates;  yet  allows  he  no  praise  for 
keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty 
in  diat  part  of  life  which  is  general^  found  the 
most  intemperate  and  untractabie;  nererthe- 
less,  on  aU  other  occamons,  men  judge  not  in 
this  manner.  For  what  teacher  of  mnstc,  or 
any  other  art  or  science,  was  ever  known  to 
incur  censure,  because  the  scholar  whom  he 
had  well  instructed,  forgot  all  he  had  been 
taught,  when  placed  under  the  care  of  some 
other  master?  Or  what  father  would  con- 
demn those  companions  of  his  son  with  whom 
the  first  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  inno- 
cently, because  afterwards  he  had  been  drawn 
aside  into  riot  and^  debauchery  by  associating 
himself  with  Teiy  diffinrent  people  1  Will  he 
not  rather  bestow  the  greater  praise  on  the  one 
by  how  much  more  he  sees  his  son  'hath  been 
corrupted  by  the  other  1  Bren  parents  them- 
selTcs  are  not  blamed  for  the  faults  of  their 
children,  Aough  educated  under  their  own  eye, 
provided  they  are  careful  not  to  set  before  them 
any  ill  example. 

Here  then  ii  the  test  whereby  to  have  tried 
Socrates :  «  Hath  his  life  been  wicked  1  let 
him  be  considered,  and  condemned,  as  a  wicked 
man :  but,  if  otherwise,  if  he  hath  steadily  and 
invariably  persevered  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
accuse  him  not  of  crimes  which  his  soul  never 
knew.^ 

«« Yet  it  may  be  he  countenanced  those  vices 
in  others  which  in  his  own  person  he  chose  not 
to  commit" 

But  far  from  Socrates  were  all  such  com- 
pliances t  On  the  contrary,  when  Critias  was 
insnared  with  the  love  of  Euthydemus,  he 
earuestly  endeavoured  to  cure  him  of  so  base  a 
passion :  showing  how  illiberal,  how  indecent, 
how  unbecoming  the  man  of  honour,  to  fawn, 
and  cringe,  and  meanly  act  the  beggar ;  before 
him,  too,  whom  of  all  others  he  the  most  ear- 
nestly strove  to  gain  the  esteem  of,  and,  after 
all,  for  a  favour  which  carried  along  with  it  the 
greatest  infamy.  And  when  he  succeeded  not 
in  his  private  remonstrances,  Critias  still  per^ 
sisting  in  his  unwarrantable  designs,  Socrates, 
it  ii  said,  reproached  him  in  the  presence  of 
many,  and  even  before  the  beloved  Euthyde- 
mus; resembling  him  to  a  swine,  the  most 
filthy  and  disgusting  of  aU  animals.    For  this 


canse  Critias  hated  him  ever  afler;  and 
when  one  oi  the  thirty,  being  advanced,  to- 
gether with  Chatides,  to  preside  in  the  city, 
he  Ibrgot  not  the  affiont;  but,  in  order  to  re- 
venge it,  made  a  law,  wherein  it  waa  forbidden 
that  any  should  teach  philosophy  in  Athena  :^  i 
by  whidi  he  meant,  having  nothing  in  particu- 
lar against  Socrates,  to  involve  him  in  the 
reproach  cast  by  thb  step  on  all  the  philoso- 
phers, and  thereby  render  him,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  odious  to  the  people ;  ioi  I  nevei  / 
heard  Socrates  say  that  he  taught  philosophy , 
neither  did  I  know  any  who  ever  did  hear  him « 
but  Critias  was  stung,  and  he  determined  to 
show  it  —  Now,  after  the  Thirty  had  put  to  ^ 
death  many  of  the  dtizens,  and  some  of  them 
of  the  best  rank,^  and  had  given  up  the  reins 
to  all  manner  of  violence  and  rapine,  Socrates 
had  said  somewhere  « that  it  would  astonish 
him  much,  if  he  who  lost  part  of  the  herd 
every  day,  while  the  rest  grew  poorer  and 
weaker  under  his  management,  should  deny  his 
being  a  bad  herdsman ;  but  it  would  astonish 
him  ^U  more,  if  he  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  city,  and  saw  the  numbef  of  his  citizens 
decrease  houriy,  while  the  rest  became  more  f 
dissolute  and  depraved  under  his  administra- 
tion, should  be  shameless  enodgh  not  to  ac 
knowledge  himself  an  evil  mkr."  These 
words,  Uierefore,  of  Socrates,  being  told  to 
Critias  and  Charides,  they  senr  for  him ;  and 
showing  him  the  law,  stnitly  forbade  him  to 
discourse  any  more  with  the  young  men.  So- 
crates then  asked,. « if  it  was  permitted  him  to 
propose  some  questions  touching  some  parts  of 
the  said  law,  which  he  said  he  could  not  tho- 
roughly understand  ;**  and  bdng  answered  it 
was  permitted :  « I  am  always,"  said  he,  «  most 
ready  to  obey  the  laws ;  but,  to  the  end  I  may 
not  transgress  unwittingly,  inform  me,  I  pray 
you,  whether  you  take  philosophy,  as  it  stands 
here  condemned  by  you,  to  consist  in  reasoning 
right,  or  reasoning  wrong ;  since,  if  you  in- 
tend it  to  imply  the  first,  then  must  we  hence- 
forth beware  how  we  reason  right ;  but  if  the 
latter  is  meant,  the  consequence  is  plain,  then  * 
must  we  endeavour  to  mend  our  reasoning.'* 


>  Tbit  law  wtM  afain  abrogated  upon  th«  ezpolaioD  of 
the  thirty  tjnnU. —Set  PoUn'*$  Oredan  .AntiqvUUg, 
vol.  i.  chap.  9S. 

*  It  li  laid,  that  the  nnmber  of  thoae  p«t  to  daath  bj 
tbMS  tyranU  was  fimrteen  hundred,— and  thia  withoot 
the  least  Mm  nt  law, — besides  five  tho«saad,  who  were 
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At  tbeie  wotids  Charicleiv  being  nrach  flang- 
ed, raid  to  him,  "8iDee  yoa  are  so  ignoMnt, 
Socratee,  and  withal  so  dull  of  appreheneion, 
we  will  express  ourselves  in  terms  somewhat 
more  ttsj  to  be  nndersteod  ;  refrain  altogether 
from  talking  with  the  yonng  men." 

<«It  is  wen,'*  answered  Socrates;  «bnt 
that  nothing  of  ambiguity  may  remain  in  the 
present  case,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  how  long  are 
men  called  young  1" 

**  80  long,"  replied  Charicles,  «  as  they  are 
reftised  admittance  into  the  senate,  as  supposed 
not  yet  arrived  at  maturity  of  judgment;  or,  in 
other  words,  till  they  are  thirty." 

M  But  suppose  I  should  want  to  buy  some- 
thing of  a  merchant,  must  I  not  ask  the  piiee 
of  it  if  the  man  is  under  thirty.*' 

«  Who  says  any  such  thing  1"  returned  Cha- 
ricles. «  But,  Socrates,"  said  he,  "it  is  so 
much  your  custom  to  ask  questions  when  you 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  matter  in  hand,  that  I 
do  not  wonder  at  your  doing  so  now.  Let  us, 
however,  have  done  for  the  preaent  with  your 
trifling  interrogatories." 

"  But  what  if  some  young  man,  as  he  passes 
along,  should  ask  me  in  haste,  <  Wheve  lives 
Charicles  ?  whera's  Critias  gone  V  Must  I  not 
answer  him  1" 

"  It  is  hardly  intended  to  prohibit  such 
things,"  returned  Charicles :  when  Critias  in- 
terrupting them ;  «  And  I,  Socrates,  I  can  in- 
form thee  of  something  more  thou  hast  to  ve- 
frttin  from :  keep  henceforth  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  carpenters,  smiths,  and  shoemakers ; 
and  let  us  have  no  more  of  your  examples  frvm 
'  among  them.  And,  besides,  I  fancy  they  ere 
•  sufficiently  tired  with  your  bringing  them  in  so 
t^Aott  in  your  long  discourses." 

"  Must  I  likewise  give  up  the  consequeneos," 
raid  Socrates,  « deducible  from  these  exam- 
ples, and  concern  myself  no  longer  with  jus- 
tice and  piety  and  the  rules  of  right  and 
wrong!" 

"  Thou  must,  by  Jupiter !"  replied  Chari- 
cles. "  And,  Socrates,"  said  he,  <•  to  make  all 
sure,  trouble  not  thyself  any  more  wiUi  the 
herdsmen,  for  fear  thou  shouldst  occasion  the 
loss  of  more  cattle."' 


t  fSomo  umlertUiid  thii  u  rafinrrittf  to  a  oeruln  eofai 
in  uw  amoof  the  Atheniani,  whereon  wis  stsiniMd  the 
Hgun  of  an  ex,  %m  if  Charicleg  had  thieatened  Bo- 
ratet  with  a  fine ;  bnt  there  are  othen«  and  leeiniof ly 
,  who  thinir  that  Chartdee  aiaMd  hia 
I  rather  at  the  life  than  wealth  of  Sooratea,  wliin 


Now,  fix>m  this  it  is  evMent,  that  what  So- 
crates once  said  concerning  the  cattle,  bein^ 
told  these  men,  had  greatly  inflamed  their  rage 
against  him.  Hence  also  may  be  seen  hosr 
long  Critias  continued  to  associate  wiih  8o> 
crates,  and  what  the  affection  they  had  for  each 
other.  I  might  here  likewise  add,  how  seldom 
it  is  we  make  proficiency  under  people  who 
are  not  pleasing  to  ns^  and  that  the  conTeraa- 
tion  of  Socrates  did  not  render  him  so  cither 
to  Critias  or  Aleibiades,  may  well  be  soppoeed. 
Even  at  the  very  time  they  followed  him,  their 
chief  delight  was  in  eonveiuing  vrith  such  per- 
sons as  they  believed  the  most  skilful  in  the 
affidrs  of  state ;  their  only  de«gn  being  to  go- 
vern the  republic.  And,  agreesMy  to  this, 
they  tell  us  that  Aldbiades^  when  under  the 
age  of  twenty,  coming  to  Pericles  his  tutor, 
and  at  that  time  sole  director  of  the  Athenian 
state,  entered  into  the  following  conversation 
vrith  him  concerning  the  laws : 

**  My  Pericles,"  said  he,  **  can  you  expl«n  to 
me  what  a  law  is?  «  Undoobtedly,"  retnm- 
ed  the  oiher.  <«  Then»  I  conjure  you  by  the 
immortal  gods!"  said  Aleibiadea^  Minstroet  me 
in  this  point :  for  when  I  hear  men  praised  for 
their  strict  observance  of  the  laws,  it  seems 
to  me  evident,  that  he  can  no  way  pretend  to 
that  praise  who  is  altogether  ignorant  what  a 
law  is." 

«Your  vequest,"  my  Akdbiadcs,  «<»   not 
difficult  to  be  complied  widk :  for  that  is  a  law, 
which  the  people  agree  upon  in  their  public  ' 
assemblies,  and  afterwards  cause  to  be  promui-  '* 
gated  in  a  proper   manner;  ordaining  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done." 

<«  And  what  do  they  ordain  ;  to  do  good,  or 
todoevill" 

"Not  evil,  most  assuredly,  my  yoOng 
man." 

«  Bnt  what  do  yon  call  theft,"  said  Alei- 
biades, which  in  states  where  the  people  have 
no  rule,  is  advised  and  ordained  by  the  few  who 
may  be  then  in  power  ?" 

« I  call  that  likewise  «  law,"  replied  Peri- 
cles ;  "  for  the  laws  are  nothing  but  the  in- 
jonctions  of  such  men  as  are  in  possession  of 
the  sovereign  authority." 

"  But  when  a  tyrant  is  possessed  of  this 


he  thus  tarna  hia  own  words  apon  him,  and  bidi  hhn 
take  care  **  that  he  himself  does  not  oecasion  the  loss  of 
more  cattto.**  Tt  se^ms  a  Irittician,  too,  well  mixiag 
•««h  a  oian. 
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•eTenlani  Mthofftj,  an  tbe 
to  be  raceWed  as  laws  1" 

M  As  laws/'  returned  Peiieles. 
M  What  then  is  iHoleoee  and  injastice?"  said 
Alcibiades.    «  Is  it  net  when  the  strong  oom- 
l^el  tbe  more  weak^  not  by  ittildneaB  and  per- 
suasion,  bot  fercsi  to  obey  them  V 
«<IthinkH  is." 

«  Will  it  not  then  follow,  that  what  a  tyrant 
decrees,  and  compels  the  observance  of,  not 
only  without,  hot  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people ;  is  not  law,  but  the  very  reTerse  to  it  1" 
«I  believe  it  may,*'  answered  Pericles; 
M  for  I  cannot  admit  that  as  a  law,  whi!ch  a 
tyrant  emets,  contrary  to  the  win  of  the 
people." 

«  And  when  tbie  ft#  impo«  their  decrees 
on  the  many,  not  by  pennasion,  but  force,  are 
we  to  call  this  also  violence !" 

«  We  are:  and  truly,  I  think,'*  said  Pericles, 
«<  that  whatever  is  decreed  and  enforced  with- 
out the  consent  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to 
obey,  is  not  law,  but  violence." 

<«  Then  ought  that  also,  which  Is  decreed  by 
the  people,  conirary  to  the  will  of  the  nobles, 
to  be  deemed  violence,  rather  than  law  1" 

«  No  doubt  (^it,"  repKed  Pericles:  «But, 
iny  Alcibiades,"  continued  he,  **  at  your  age  we 
were  somewhat  more  acute  in  those  subtilties, 
when  we  made  it  our  business  to  consider 
them,  as  we  now  see  y<Mi." 

To   wfaieh,  it  ie  said,  Alcibiades  returned 
answer :  «  Would  to  the  gods  then,  my  Peri- 
cles, I  might  have  convAmd  with  you  at  the 
time  when  you  best  undentood  these  sorts  of 
I    things!"    In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this 
most   ambitions   disposition,  no   sooner  did 
these  men  suppose  they  had  acquired   some 
advantages  over  th«  persene  then  employed  in 
the  adminislratioii,  but  they  forbore  to  associ- 
ate any  longer  with  Socrates :  for,  besides  that 
hia  company  was  no  way  pleasing  to  them,  on 
other  considerations,  they  could  still  less  brook 
his  frequent  remonstrances  for  the  many  irre- 
gularities of  their  lives:  therefore  they  plunged 
at  once  into  bwiness,  and  the  afiairs  of  the 
commonwealth ;  the  only  end  for  which  they 
had  ever  been  among  his  followers. 
^  ^    But   Crito,  Cbttrephon,  Chsrecrates,  8im- 
mias,  Cebes,  Pji«do,  and  many  others,  were 
'    continually  with  him ;  not  fW>m  the  hope  of 
becoming,  by  his  means,  better  orators,  whether 
at  the  bar,  or  before  the  people;  but  better 
men :  capnble  of  dischafg ing  all  those  duties 


wbieh  they  owed  to  themselves,  to  their  coun- 
try, to  their  fomilies,  their  friends,  their  fellow- 
eitinene.  And,  so  far  were  these  men  from 
practising  what  was  dishonest,  that  whether  in 
youth  or  in  age,  not  one  of  them  ever  incurred 
even  the  suspicion  of  any  crime. 

But,  saith  his  accuser,  «  Socrates  encourag- 
eth  his  followers  to  despise  their  parents ;  in- 
asmuch as  he  persuades  them  that  he  is  able 
to  make  them  wiser  than  they ;  declaring  still 
forther,  that  as  it  is  lawful  for  a  son  to  confine 
his  father  in  chains  when  convicted  of  madness, 
BO  ought  the  ignohmt  also  to  be  confined  by  him 
who  is  possessed  of  superior  knowledge." 

Now,  whatever  his  accuser  might  endeavour 
to  insinuate,  it  is  certain  Socrates  was  very  far 
from  being  of  such  an  opinion.  On  the  con- 
fraiy,  it  was  common  with  him  to  say ;  ^  that 
whoever  pretended  to  confine  another  on  the 
account  of  his  ignorance,  might  himaelf  be 
thus  treated  by  those  who  were  still  more 
knowing."  And,  to  this  purpose,  he  would 
often  discourse  on  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween madness,  and  Ignorance ;  saying,  on  such 
occasions,  plainly  and  clearly ;  "that  it  was  in- 
deed necesMTy,  and  for  the  benefit  of  himself, 
as  well  as  his  fHends,  that  the  madman  should 
be  enchained ;  bot  that  he  who  was  ignorant 
in  any  thing  useful,  should  only  be  instructed, 
by  such  persons  as  were  qualified  to  give  him 
proper  instruction." 

His  accuser,  however,  went  on  to  assert, "  that 
Socrates  not  only  taught  the  youth  to  have  a 
contempt  for  their  parents,  but  for  the  rest  of 
their  kindred;  since  he  would  firequently  de- 
clare, that  when  men  were  sick,  or  had  a  law- 
suit upon  their  hands,  they  had  not  recourse  to 
any  of  their  kindred  for  relief;  bot  to  the 
lawyer  in  one  case,  and  the  physician  in  the 
other.  And,  with  regard  to  friendship,  he 
would  likewise  say,  <«  that  a  useless  good-will, 
tmaccompanied  with  the  power  of  serving,  was 
little  to  be  accounted  of;  but  the  man  to  be 
esteemed  and  preferred,  should  be  one  who  not 
only  knows  what  is  for  our  advantage,  but  can 
so  explain  it  as  to  make  us  likewise  know  it : 
thereby  insinuating,  as  was  pretended,  into  the 
minds  of  the  youth,  that  he  himself  was  the 
friend  to  be  diosen  before  any  other,  as  being 
the  best  able  to  direct  in  the  way  of  wisdom  : 
while  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  comparison  with 
him,  were  of  small  estimation. 

Now,  that  I  myself  have  heard  him  talk  after 
some  such  manner,  concerning  relations,  fadiers, 
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and  friends,  b  moit  onrtein.  And  I  ramember 
bim  laying,  «that  when  the  aonl,  in  which 
thought  and  reason  alone  raaide,  retiree  from 
the  bodj,  although  it  may  be  the  body  of 
a  father  or  a  friend,  we  remove  it  from 
our  sight  as  speedily  as  well  may  be.  And 
whereas  no  man  can  be  doubted  as  to  the  love 
he  beareth  to  his  own  body,  yet  who  is  there, 
would  he  ask,  that  scruples  to  take  away  from 
it  the  part  that  is  superftnous  1  to  cut  the  hair, 
or  pare  the  naib ;  or  remove  the  whole  limb, 
when  mortified  1  for'whieh  purpose  the  sui^ 
geon  is  called  in,  and  the  steel  and  the  caustic 
not  only  readily  submitted  to,  but  the  hand 
which  applies  them  liberally  rewarded.  The 
spittle,  he  would  say,  men  were  glad  to  cast 
from  them,  because,  remaining  in  the  mouth, 
it  was  both  useless  and  offensive.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  Socrates  never  intended, 
though  he  talked  in  sueh  a  manner,  that  fathers 
were  to  be  buried  alive»  or  that  he  himself 
should  have  a  limb  taken  off;  but  be  intended 
to  let  us  see,  that  whatever  is  useless  can  be 
of  no  estimation;  in  order  to  excite  in  his 
hearers  a  desire  to  improve,  and  make  them- 
selves, as  &r  as  may  be,  serviceable  to  others ; 
to  the  end,  that  if  they  wished  to  be  regarded 
by  their  parents,  or  respected  and  honoured  by 
their  brethren  or  kindred,  they  might  urge  their 
claim  on  the  account  of  merit,  and  not  owe 
the  whole  only  to  consanguinity.'*  **  But," 
says  his  accuser,  •*  Socrates,  the  better  to  con- 
vey, and  at  the  same  time  conceal  the  malig- 
nity of  his  intentions,  hath  chosen  many  pas- 
sages from  our  most  celebrated  poets,  whereby 
to  convey  his  poison  to  the  people,  and  dispose 
them  the  more  readily  to  fraud  and  oppression  \" 
for  having  often  cited  that  line  of  Hesiod's, 
"  Employ  thjielf  in  any  thing,  rttlmr  than  atand  idlo,** 
it  was  pretended  he  meant  to  insinuate  it  as 
the  poet's  opinion, "  that  no  employment  what- 
ever could  be  unjust  or  dishonourable  from 
whence  profit  might  arise :"  whereas,  in  truth, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  design  of 
Socrates:  for,  although  he  constantly  main- 
tained that  labour  and  employment  were  not 
only  useful,  but  honourable,  and  idleness  no 
less  reproachful  than  pernicious  to  man ;  yet 
be  never  concluded  without  saying, "  that  he 
alone  could  be  considered  as  not  idle  who  was 
^employed  in  procuring  some  good  to  mankind ; 
'but  that  the  gamester,  the  debauchee,  and  every 
other  whose  end  was  only  evil,  were  emphati- 
'*allv  to  be. called  so;  and  in  this  sense,  he 


might,  with  good  tcmoo,  adopt  that  fine  of 

Hesiod's, 

••  Employ  thyself  in  any  thing,  rather  than  staDd  idle.** 
But  it  was  still  farther  alledged,  tliat  Socrates 
frequently  introduced  these  lines  of  Homer, 
where  speaking  of  Ulyssee,  he  says, 

^*  Each  prince  in  name,  or  oUaf  in  araw  approved. 
Ha  find  with  praise,  or  with  peraaaifan  moved  : 

*  Warriors  like  yon,  with  strength  and  wiadoni  bleat. 
By  brave  examplea  ahoold  confirm  the  reat  :* 

.  **  But  if  a  damorooa  tQc  plebeian  ram, 

Bim  with  reproof  he  check*d,  or  tanmd  with  falowa  : 

*  Be  ttiU,  thoa  alaTe,  and  to  thy  betters  yield; 
Unknown  alike  in  oonncil  and  in  field  P  **        P6pe. 

These  words,  it  was  said,  he  would  explain 
in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  poet  hereby  meant 
to  recommend  roughness,  severity,  and  stripea, 
as  the  only  proper  arguments  to  be  made  use 
of  against  the  vulgar  and  the  indigent.  But 
Socrates  was  not  absurd  enough  to  draw  such 
conclusions ;  for  how  then  could  he  have  com- 
plained, if  he  himself  had  been  rudely  treated  ? 
But  he  asserted,  and  might  strengthen  his 
assertion  with  these  lines  from  Homer,  <«  that 
such  as  could  neither  council  nor  execute, 
equally  unfit,  whether  for  the  city  or  the 
camp,  these,  and  such  as  these,  and  more 
especially  when  insolent  and  unruly,  ought  to 
be  reduced  to  reason,  without  any  regard  to 
the  extent  of  their  possessions." 

And  it  is  certain  nothing  more  could  be  in*' 
tended ;  for  as  to  himself,  Socrates  loved  the^ 
people :  his  benevolence  even  extended  to  all  V 
mankind;   insomuch   that,  although   he   wae- 
sought   after   by  foreigners  as  well  as  Athe- 
nians, he  took  no  reward  from  any  who  ap- 
plied to  him,  but  freely  imparted  that  wisdom 
he  was  endued  with.    Yet  so  did  not  others. 
On  the  contrazy  many  who  were  become  rich 
by  his  liberality,  sold  at  no  mean  pricey  but  a 
small  part  of  that  which  had  cost  them  no- 
thing :  while,  uninfiuenoed  by  his  example,  and 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  him  in  affection  to 
the  people,  they  refused  to  converse  with  any 
who  were  not  able  to  pay,  and  that  largely,  for 
their  instruction. 

And,  indeed,  by  this  conduct  Socrates  had 
rendered  the  city  of  Athens  renowned  through- 
out all  Greece ;  so  that,  if  it  was  said  of  Ly- 
chas  the  Lacedamonian,  *•  that  he  was  the 
glory  of  Sparta,**  because  he  entertained,  at 
his  ovm  expense,  the  strangers  who  resorted 
thither  at  one  of  the  feasts  made  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  much  rather  might  be  said  of  Socrates, 
« that  he   was  the  glory  of  Athens,''  whose 
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fvhole  life  wm  one  eontinQed  leifeae;  end 
who,  diopensiDg  with  a  liberal  hand  hta  in- 
estimable trearaie,  sent  no  one  erer  away  from 
him  without  making  him,  if  willing,  a  wiser 
and  a  happier  man.  Wherefinre,  it  shonld 
seem,  that  had  Socrates  been  treated  by  the 
Athenians  according  to  his  merit,  pnblie  hon- 
oars  would  hsTe  been  decreed  him  much 
rather  than  a  shamefnl  death.  And,  alter  all, 
for  whom  do  the  laws  appoint  this  punishment  1 
Is  it  not  §at  the  thief  1  for  the  assaulter  on  the 
highway  1  for  the  underminer  of  walls,  and  the 
committer  of  sacrilege  1  But  where,  among 
mankind,  shall  we  find  any  one  at  so  great  a 
distance  firom  any  of  these  crtmee  as  Socrates  ? 
Who  can  accuse  him  €i  holding  intelligence 
with  the  common  enemy  1  of  spreading  sedi- 
tion and  trseson  throughout  the  city  1  or  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  any  one  calamity 
whatsooTerl  Where  is  he  who,  in  priTste 
life,  can  say,  **  Socrates  hath  defrauded  me  of 
my  posiesrions,  or  hath  injured  me  in  any 
kind  1"  Nay,  when  did  he  incur  eren  the 
suspicion  of  any  of  these  things  1  And  as  to 
the  points  whereof  he  stood  accused,  could  he 
be  a  denier  of  those  Teiy  gods  whom  in  so 
eminent  a  manner  he  worshipped  1  Could  he 
be  a  corrupter  of  youth,  whose  only  employ- 
ment was  to  root  out  of  the  mind  of  man  erery 
vicious  inclination,  and  plant  in  their  stead  a 

'  love  of  that  virtue,  which  is  so  amiable  in  it- 
self, and  so  becoming  us  as  men,  and  which 
alone  hath  the  power  to  make,  whether  cities 
or  private  families,  flourishing  and  happy  1 
This  being  so,  who  seeth  not  how  much  his 
country  stood  indebted  to  Socrates  1  and  that 
honours,  not  ignominy,  should  have  been  his 
reward! 

III.  Now,  ac  I  am  persuaded  the  benefit 
arising  to  all  those  who  accompanied  with  Soc- 
rates was  not  lew  owing  to  the  irresistible 

«  force  of  his  example  than  to  the  ezceUency  of 
his  discourses,  I  will  set  down  whatever  occorB 
to  my  memory,  whbther  it  relates  to  his  words 
or  his  actions. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  lacred  rites  and 
institutions.  In  these  things  it  was  ever  his 
practice  to  approve  himself  a  strict  observer  of 
the  answer  the  Pythisn  priestess  gives  to  all 
who  inquire  the  proper  manner  of  sacrificing 
to  the  gods,  or  paying  honours^  to  their  de- 


»  TtMM  honoQis 
and  vsriow  ocJmt 


eomiflted  of  Mcrifleei,  llbstiont, 
ritea  and  cerenontaa,  and  wen  per* 
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« Fonow,"  saith  die  god, 
« the  custom  of  your  country :"  and  therefore 
Socrates,  in  all  those  exercises  of  his  devotion 
and  piety,  confined  himself  altogether  to  what 
he  saw  practised  by  the  republic ;  and  to  his 
firiends  he  constantly  advised  the  same  thing, 
■eying,  it  only  savoured  of  vanity  and  superrtt- 
tion  in  all  those  who  did  otherwise. 

When  he  prayed,  his  petition  was  only  this 
— "That  the  gods  would  give  to  him  thoee; 
things  that  were  good.''  And  this  he  did,  Ibr^  . 
asmuch  as  they  alone  knew  what  vras  good  for 
man.  But  he  who  should  ask  for  gold  or  sil- 
ver, or  increase  of  dominion,  acted  not,  in  his 
opinion,  more  wisely  than  one  who  should  pray 
for  the  opportunity  to  fight,  or  game,  or  any 
thing  of  the  like  nature,  the  consequenoe 
whereof  being  altogether  doubtful,  might  turn, 
for  aught  he  knew,  not  a  tittle  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. When  he  sacrificed,  he  feared  not  his 
ofi*ering  would  tu\  of  acceptance  in  that  he  was 
poor ;  but,  giving  according  to  his  ability,  he 
doubted  not,  but,  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  he 
equalled  thoee  men  whose  gifts  and  sacrifices  , 
ovenpreed  the  whole  altar.  And,  indeed,  he 
made  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  gods  to  respect 
the  costly  oflerings  of  the  rich  and  the  great, 
whilst  the  poor  man's  gift  was  altogether  dis- 
regarded. For  by  this  means  it  might  happen, 
nor  yet  unfrequently,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
wicked  would  find  the  most  acceptance :  which, 
if  so,  he  thought  life  itself  would  not  be  desi- 
rable to  a  reasonable  creature.  But  Socrates 
always  reckoned  upon  it  as  a  most  indubitable 
truth,  that  the  service  paid  the  Deity  by  the 
pure  and  pious  soul,  was  the  moat  grateful 
sacrifice ;  and  therefore  it  was,  he  so  much 
approved  that  precept  of  the  poet,  which  bids 
us  «  ofier  to  the  gods  according  to  our  power." 
And  not  only  on  these,  but  on  every  other  oc- 
casion, he  thought  he  had  no  better  advice  to 
give  his  friends,  than  *«  that  they  should  do  all 
things  sccording  to  their  abiUty.*'    Farther, 


formed  on  the  Mh  and  30th  days  after  barlal,  and  re- 
peated when  any  of  their  friends  arrived  who  had 
been  ebsent  ft-om  the  BOlemnlty ;  and  upon  all  other 
oecufone  which  required  their  furvlving  relatione  t  > 
have  the  deeeaeed  In  memory.  On  tbeee  pablle  daye 
It  wae  the  cualom  to  call  over  the  namee  of  their  dead 
relatione, one  by  one,  excepting  eueh  aa  died  underage 
or  had  forfeited  their  title  to  this  hononr  by  dlielpetlng 
their  potemal  inheritance,  or  for  eoms  other  ertaae  — 
P^tt.  AmHq, 
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whenever  he  luppoeed  any  iotiimtion  had 
been  given  him  by  the  Deity  oonoeming  what 
ought  or  oagfat  not  to  be  done,  it  was  no  more 
poeuble  to  bring  Socratea  to  act  otherwise, 
than  to  make  him  quit  the  guide,  dear  sighted 
and  well  instructed  in  the  road  he  was  to  go, 
in  favour  of  one  not  only  ignorant  but  blind. 
And  to  this  purpose  be  always  condemned  the 
extreme  folly  of  those,  who,  to  avoid  the  ill 
opinion  and  reproach  of  men,  acted  not  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  gods ;  looking  down 
with  contempt  on  all  the  little  arts  of  human 
prudence,  when  placed  in  competition  with 
those  divine  notices  and  admonitions  which  it  is 
oftentimes  their  pleasure  to  communicate  to  man. 
As  to  his  manner  of  living,  it  may  be  said, 
that  whoever  is  willing  to  regulate  and  disci- 
pline his  body  and  his  mind  after  the  example 
of  Socrates,  can  hardly  fail,  no  deity  opposing, 
to  procure  for  himself  that  degree  of  health  and 
strength  as  cannot  easily  be  shaken.  Neither 
shall  he  want  large  sums  for  such  a  purpose. 
On  the  contrary,  such  was  his  moderation,  that 
I  question  whether  there  ever  was  any  man,  if 
able  to  work  at  all,  but  might  have  earned  suf- 
ficient to  have  supported  Socrates.  His  custom 
was  to  eat  as  long  as  it  gave  him  any  pleasure ; 
and  a  good  appetite  was  to  him  what  delicious 
fare  is  to  another :  and  as  he  only  drank  when 
thirst  compelled  him,  whatever  served  to  allay 
it  could  not  fail  of  being  grateful.  So  that  it 
was  easy  for  him,  when  present  at  their  feasts, 
to  refrain  from  excess,  which  other  men  find  so 
much  difficulty  in  doing.  And  as  to  such  per- 
sons as  gave  proof  how  very  little  they  could 
command  themselves,  to  these  he  would  counsel 
even  the  not  tasting  of  those  delicacies  which 
miglit  allure  them  to  eat  when  they  were  not 
'  hungry,  and  drink  when  they  were  not  dry ; 
since  the  fruits  (he  said)  of  so  doing  were  not 
only  pains  in  the  head  and  loss  of  digestion, 
but  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of  man. 
And  it  was  frequent  with  him  to  say,  between 
jest  and  earnest,  « that  he  doubted  not  its  be- 
ing with  charms  like  these  that  Circe  turned 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  swine ;  while 
the  hero  himself,  being  admonished  by  Mer- 
cury, and,  from  his  accustomed  temperance, 
rnfufling  to  taste  the  enchanting  cup,  happily 
escaped  the  shameful  transformation." 

With  regard  to  love,  bis  counsel  always  was 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  beautiful  persons ; 
saying,  it  was  difficult  to  approach  any  such  and 
not  be  ensnared.      As  for  himself,   his  great 


oontineiioe  was  known  to  eveiymie;  and  it  was 
more  easy  lor  him  to  avoid  the  moat  beantiliil 
objects,  than  for  others  those  who  wer«  the 
most  disgusting.  But  although  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  Socrates  lived,  yet  could  he 
not  be  persuaded  that  he  enjoyed  less  oi  the 
pleasures  of  life  than  the  voluptuous  man,  who 
employed  all  his  thoughts  in  the  eager  panniit 
of  them ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  escaped  all 
that  vexation  and  grief  so  sure  to  attend  on 
those  who  too  freely  indulge  in  sensual  gratifi- 
cations. 

IV.  Now,  should  there  be  any  inclined  to 
believe  what  some  on  conjecture  have  under- 
taken to  advance,  both  in  their  oonTeraatioifes 
and  wridngs,  « that  Socrates  could  indeed  In- 
flame his  hearers  with  the  love  of  virtue,  but 
could  never  influence  them  so  far  as  to  faring 
them  to  make  any  great  proficiency  therein  :^ 
let  these,  I  say,  consider  what  his  arguments 
were,  not  only  when  his  design  was  to  refute 
such  men  as  pretended  to  know  every  thing, 
but  even  in  his  retired  and  familiar  converaa- 
tion,  and  then  let  them  judge  whether  Socratea 
was  not  fully  qualified  for  the  bringing  his 
followers  and  his  friends  to  make  proficiency  in 
the  paths  of  virtue. 

And,  for  this  purpose,  I  will  now  lelate  the 
manner  in  which  I  once  heard  him  discoursing 
with  Aristodemus,  sumamed  the  Little,  con- 
cerning the  Deity.  For,  observing  that  he 
neither  prayed  nor  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  nor 
yet  consulted  any  oracle,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ridiculed  and  laughed  at  those  who  did,  he  said 
to  him: 

"Tell  me,  Aristodemus,  is  there  any  man 
whom  you  admire  on  account  of  his  merit  1" 

Aristodemus  having  answered,  "Many." — 
«  Name  some  of  them,  I  pray  yon." 

«<  I  admire,"  said  Aristodemus,  <*  Homer  for 
his  epic  poetry,  Melanippides  for  his  dithyram- 
bics,  Sophocles  for  tragedy,  Polydetes  for  stat 
nary,  and  Xeuxis  for  painting."  » 

«  But  which  seems  to  you  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  Aristodemus ; — ^the  artist  who  forms 
images  void  of  motion  and  intelligence ;  or  one 
who  hath  the  skill  to  produce  animals  that  are 
endued,  not  only  with  activity,  but  undemtand- 
ingl" 

"  The  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  replied 
Aristodemus,  «<  provided  the  production  was 
not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of  wisdom  and 
contrivance." 

<«  But  since  there  are  many  things,  some  of 
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which  we  ctn  easily  see  the  use  ol^  while  we 
cannot  aay  of  others  to  what  purpose  they  were 
produced ;  which  of  these,  Aiistodemus,  do  you 
euppose  the  work  of  wisdom  V 

"  It  should  seem  the  most  reaaonahle  to  affirm 
it  of  those,  whose  fitness  and  utility  is  so  evi- 
dently apparent*" 

"  But  it  is  evidently  apparent,  that  He,  who 
at  the  beginning  made  man,  endued  iiim  with 
senses  because  they  were  good  for  him ;  eyes, 
wherewith  to  behold  whatever  was  visible ;  and 
ears,  to  bear  whatever  was  to  be  heard.  For 
say,  Aristodemus,  to  what  purpose  should 
odours  be  prepared,  if  the  sense  of  smelling 
had  been  denied  t  Or  why  the  distinctions  of 
bitter  and  sweet,  of  savoury  and  unsavoury, 
unless  a  palate  had  been  likewise  given,  con- 
veniently placed,  to  arbitrate  between  them, 
and  declare  the  difierence  1  Is  not  that  Provi- 
dence, Aristodemos,  in  a  most  eminent  manner 
conspicuous,  which,  because  the  eye  of  man  is 
so  delicate  in  its  contexture,  hath  therefore  pre- 
pared eyelids  like  doors,  whereby  to  secure  it ; 
which  extend  of  themselves  whenever  it  is 
needful,  and  again  close  when  sleep  approaches  1 
Are  not  these  eyelids  provided,  as  it  were,  with 
a  fence  on  the  edge  of  them,  to  keep  off  the 
wind  and  guard  the  eye  1  Even  the  eyebrow 
itself  is  not  without  its  office,  but,  as  a  pent- 
house, is  prepared  to  turn  off  the  sweat,  which 
falling  from  the  forehead,  might  enter  and  annoy 
that  no  less  tender  than  astonidiing  part  of  us ! 
Is  it  not  to  be  admired  that  the  ears  should 
take  in  sounds  of  every  sort,  and  yet  are  not 
too  much  filled  by  them  t  That  the  fore-teeth 
of  the  animal  should  be  formed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  is  evidently  best  suited  for  the  cutting  of 
its  food,  as  those  on  the  side  for  grinding  it  in 
pieces  1  That  the  mouth,  through  which  this 
food  is  conveyed,  should  be  placed  so  near  the 
nose  and  the  eyes,  as  to  prevent  the  passing, 
unnoticed,  whatever  is  unfit  for  nourishment ; 
while  nature,  on  the  contrary,  hath  set  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  concealed  from  the  senses,  all  that 
might  diigust  or  any  way  offend  them  ?  And 
canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristodemus,  whether  a 
disposition  of  parts  like  this  should  be  the  work 
of  chance,  or  of  wisdom  and  contrivance  V* 

**  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt,*'  replied  Aris- 
todemus :  «  and,  indeed,  the  more  I  consider 
it,  the  more  evident  it  appean  to  me,  that  man 
must  be  the  masterpiece  of  some  great  artificer; 
carrying  along  with  it  infinite  marks  of  the  love 
and  favour  of  Him  who  hath  thus  formed  it" 


M  And  what  thinkest  thou,  Aristodemus,  of 
that  desire  in  the  individual  which  leads  to  the 
continuance  of  the  species  1  Of  that  tender- 
ness and  affiKtion  in  the  female  towards  her 
young,  so  necessary  for  its  preservation  1  Of 
that  unremitted  love  of  life,  and  dread  of  dis- 
solution, which  take  such  strong  possession  of 
us  finom  the  moment  we  begin  to  be  1" 

»I  think  of  them,"  answered  Aristodemus, 
«« as  so  many  regular  opentions  of  the  same 
great  and  wise  Artist,  deUbentely  determining 
to  preserve  what  he  hath  once  made." 

<<  But,  farther,  (unless  thou  desirast  to  ask 
me  questions),  seeing,  Aristodemus,  thou  thy- 
self art  conscious  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
supposest  thou  there  is  no  intelligence  else- 
where 1  Thou  knowest  thy  body  to  be  a  small 
part  of  that  wide  extended  earth  which  thou 
everywhere  beholdest :  the  moisture  contained 
in  it,  thou  also  knowest  to  be  a  small  portion 
of  that  mighty  mass  of  waten  whereof  seas 
themselves  are  but  a  part,  while  the  rest  of  the 
elements  contribute^  out  of  their  abundance,  to 
thy  formatioo«  It  is  the  soul  then  alone,  that 
intellectual  part  of  us,  which  is  oorae  to  thee 
by  some  Indiy  chance,  firom  I  know  not  where. 
If  so  be,  there  is  indeed  no  intelligence  else- 
where :  and  we  must  be  forced  to  confess,  that 
this  stupendous  universe,  with  all  the  various 
bodies  contained  therein— equally  amazing, 
whether  we  consider  their  magnitude  or  num- 
ber, whatever  their  use,  whatever  their  order- 
all  have  been  produced,  not  by  intelligence,  but 
chance!" 

<«It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  suppose 
otherwise,"  returned  Aristodemus ;  «<  for  I  be- 
hold none  of  those  gods,  whom  you  speak  of, 
as  making  and  governing  all  things ;  whereas 
I  see  the  artists  when  at  their  work  here  among 
us." 

**  Neither  yet  seest  thou  thy  soul,  Aristo- 
demus, which,  however,  most  assuredly  governs 
thy  body  :  although  it  may  well  seem,  by  thy 
manner  of  talking,  that  it  is  chance,  and  not 
reason,  which  governs  thee." 

"  I  do  not  despise  the  gods,"  said  Aristode- 
mus :  «  on  the  contrary,  I  conceive  so  highly 
of  their  excellence,  as  to  suppose  they  stand  in 
no  need  either  of  me  or  of  my  services." 

*<  Thou  mistakest  the  matter,  Aristodemus ; 
the  greater  magnificence  they  have  shown  in 
their  care  of  thee,  so  much  the  more  honour 
and  service  thou  owest  them." 

•<  Be  assured,"  said  Aristodemus,  **if  I  once 
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could  be  penraaded  tbe  ^ods  took  cara  of  man, 
I  should  want  no  monitor  to  nitiSind  me  of  my 
duty." 

'•And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus,  if 
the  gods  take  care  of  mani  Hath  not  the 
glorious  priTilege  of  walking  upright  been  alone 
bestowed  on  him,  whereby  he  may,  with  the 
better  advantage,  survey  what  is  around  him, 
-  contemplate  with  more  ease  those  splendid  ob- 
jects which  are  above,  and  avoid  the  numerous 
ills  and  inconveniences  which  would  otherwise 
befall  him  ?  Other  animals,  indeed,  they  have 
provided  with  feet,  by  which  they  may  re- 
move from  one  place  to  another ^  but  to  man 
they  have  also  given  hands,  with  which  he 
can  form  many  things  for  his  use,  and  make 
himself  happier  than  creatures  of  any  other 
kind.  A  tongfue  hath  been  bestowed  on  every 
ether  animal;  but  what  animal,  except  man, 
hath  the  power  of  forming  words  with  it, 
whereby  to  explain  his  thoughts,  and  make 
them  intelligible  to  others  1  And  to  show 
that  the  gods  have  had  regard  to  his  very  plea- 
sures, they  have  not  limited  them,  like  those 
of  other  animals,  to  times  and  seasons,  but 
man  is  left  to  indulge  in  them,  whenever  not 
hurtful  to  him. 

"  But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  body  alone 
that  the  gods  have  shown  themselves  thus 
bountiful  to  man ;  theur  most  excellent  gifk  is 
that  soul  they  have  infused  into  him,  which  so 
far  surpasses  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
For  by  what  animal,  except  man,  is  even  the 
existence  of  those  gods  discovered,  who  have 
produced,  and  still  uphold,  in  such  regular  or- 
der, this  beautiful  and  stupendous  frame  of  the 
universe  ?  What  other  species  of  creatures  are 
to  be  found  that  can  serve,  that  can  adore 
them  1  What  other  animal  is  able,  like  man,  to 
provide  against  the  assaults  of  heat  and  cold, 
of  thirst  and  hunger  1  That  can  lay  up  reme- 
dies for  the  time  of  sickness,  and  improve  the 
streng^  nature  hath  given  by  a  well-propor- 
tioned exercise  t  That  can  receive,  like  him, 
information  and  instruction ;  or  so  happily  keep 
in  memory  what  he  hath  seen,  and  heard,  and 
learnt  ?  These  things  being  so,  who  seeth  not 
that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  god  in  the  midst  of 
this  visible  creation ;  so  far  doth  he  surpass, 
whether  in  the  endowmento  of  soul  or  body, 
all  animals  whatsoever  that  have  been  produced 
therein  ?  For,  if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  been 
joined  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  acuteness  of  the 
4atter  would  have  stood  him  in  small  stead, 


while  unable  to  execute  the  well-dengned 
plan ;  nor  would  the  human  form  have  been  of 
more  use  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  it  remained 
destitute  of  understanding !  But  in  thee,  Ar- 
istodemus, hath  been  joined  to  a  wonderful 
soul,  a  body  no  less  wonderful:  and  say  est 
thou,  after  this,  <the  gods  take  no  thought  for 
me !'  What  wonldst  thou  then  more  to  con- 
vince thee  of  their  care  1" 

**  I  would  they  should  send,  and  inform  me," 
said  Aristodemus,  «<what  things  I  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do,  in  like  manner  as  thou  sayest 
they  frequently  do  to  thee." 

«  And  what  then,  Aristodemus  1  suppoeest 
thou,  that  when  the  gods  give  out  eome  oracle 
to  all  the  Athenians,  they  mean  it  not  for 
thee  1  If,  by  their  prodigies,  they  declare  aloud 
to  all  Greece,  —  to  all  mankind,  —  the  things 
which  shall  befall  them,  are  they  dumb  to  thee 
alone  1  And  art  thou  the  only  peraon  whom 
they  have  placed  beyond  their  caret  Be- 
lievest  thou  they  would  have  wrought  into  the 
mind  of  man  a  persuasion  of  their  being  able 
to  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  if  so  be  they 
had  no  such  power  1  or  would  not  even  man 
himself,  long  ere  this,  have  seen  through  the 
gross  delusion  1  How  is  it,  Aristodemus,  thou 
rememberest,  or  remarkest  not,  that  the  king- 
doms and  commonwealths  moat  renowned  as 
\well  for  their  wisdom  as  antiquity,  are  those 
phose  piety  and  devotion  have  been  the  most 
)>b8ervable  ?  and  that  even  man  himself  is  never 
so  well  disposed  to  serve  the  Deity,  as  in  that 
part  of  life  when  reason  bears  the  greatest 
sway,  and  his  judgment  supposed  in  ito  full 
strength  and  maturity.  Consider,  my  Aristo- 
demus, that  the  soul  which  resides  in  thy  body 
.can  govern  it  at  pleasure ;  why  then  may  not 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  pervades  and 
anfmates  eveiy  part  of  it,  govern  it  in  like 
manner  !  If  thine  eye  hath  the  power  to  take 
in  many  objects,  and  these  placed  at  no  small 
distance  from  it,  marvel  not  if  the  eye  of  the 
Deity  can,  at  one  glance,  comprehend  the  whole ! 
And  as  thou  perceivest  it  not  beyond  thy 
ability  to  extend  thy  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  concerns  of  Athens,  Egypt,  Sicily ;  why 
thinkest  thou,  my  Aristodemus,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  may  not  easily  extend  itself 
throughout  the  whole  univenel  As,  there- 
fore, among  men,  we  make  beet  trial  of  the  af- 
faction  and  gratitude  of  our  neighbour,  by 
showing  him  kindness :  and  discover  his  wis- 
dom, by  consulting  him  in  our  distrsas;  do 
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thou,  in  like  manner,  behftve  towards  the  gods : 
and,  if  thou  wouldst  eipeiienoe  what  their 
wisdom,  and  what  their  love,  render  thyself  de- 
serving the  communication  of  some  of  those 
divine  secrets  which  may  not  he  penetrated  hy 
man  ;  and  are  imparted  to  those  alone,  who  con- 
sult, who  adore,  who  ohey  the  Deity.  Then  shalt 
thou,  my  Ariatodemus,  understand  there  is  a 
being  whose  eye  pierceth  throughout  all  nature, 
and  whose  ear  is  open  to  every  sound ;  extended 
to  all  places ;  extending  through  all  time;  and 
whose  bounty  and  care  can  know  no  other 
bounds  than  those  fixed  hy  his  own  creation !'' 

By  this  discourse,  and  others  of  the  like  na- 
ture, Socrates  taught  his  friends  that  they  were 
^ot  only  to  forbear  whatever  was  impious,  un- 
just, or  unbecoming  before  men ;  but  even, 
when  alone,  they  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  all 
their  actions;  since  the  gods  have  their  eyes 
continually  upon  us ;  and  none  of  our  designs 
>  can  be  concealed  from  them. 

V.  And  now,  if  temperance  be  a  virtue  con- 
ducing to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  man, 
let  us  see  in  what  manner  Socrates  endeavour- 
ed to  stir  up  his  followers  to  the  practice  of  it. 

'•  My  fellow  citizens !  would  he  say,  when 
war  is  declared,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for 
you  to  make  choice  of  a  general,  choose  ye  the 
/man  enslaved  to  wine  or  women ;  luxurious  in 
his  diet ;  intemperate  in  his  sleep ;  incapabli 
of  labour ;  impatient  of  &tigue  1  Can  ye,  from 
such  a  one,  expect  safety  to  yourselves;  or 
conquest  over  your  enemies  1  Or,  when  death 
draweth  nigh,  and  no  thought  remaineth  but 
for  the  welfare  of  your  children,  do  ye  then 
inquire  for  the  debauchee  wherewith  to  intrust 
them  ?  Is  it  he  who  must  direct  in  the  virtu- 
ous education  of  your  sons,  and  guard  the 
chastity  of  your  virgin  daughters ;  or  secure  to 
them  the  inheritance  from  the  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor 1  Do  ye  intrust  your  flocks  or  your 
herds  to  the  conduct  of  him  who  is  overcharged 
with  drunkenness  1  or  expect  from  such  a  one 
despateh  to  your  affairs  t  Would  even  the  slave 
he  received,  though  sent  as  a  gift,  who  came  to 
us  branded  with  so  loathsome  a  vieel  If, 
therefore,  intemperance  appears  to  us  so  odious 
when  seen  only  in  the  slave,  how  should  we 
dread  the  being  ourselves  degraded  by  it !  The 
rapacious  and  covetous  have  the  pleasure  of 
growing  rich,  and  add  to  their  own  substance 
what  they  take  from  others :  but  the  dissolute 
man  injures  his  neighbour  without  profit  to 
himself;  nay,  he  injures  every  one,  and  himself 
46* 


most  of  all,  if  the  ruin  of  his  fiunily,  his  healthy 
his  body,  and  his  mind,  may  be  termed  inju- 
ries. Neither  can  such  a  one  add  to  the  plea- 
sures that  arise  from  social  conversation :  for 
what  pleasure  can  be  give  whose  only  delight 
is  in  eating  and  drinking,  and,  destitute  of 
shame,  prefers  the  company  of  the  common 
prostitute  to  that  of  his  best  friend?  Hence, 
therefore,  we  may  see  how  necessary  it  is  to 
make  temperance  our  chief  study ;  since,  with- 
out this  as  its  basis,  what  other  virtue  can  we 
attain  1  How  can  we  learn  what  is  profitable^ 
or  practise  what,  is  praiseworthy  !  Neither  can 
we  conceive  a  state  more  pitiable,  whether  in 
respect  to  body  or  mind,  than  the  voluptuary, 
given  up  to  all  the  drudgery  of  intemperance. 
And,  certainly,  we  should  wish  no  worthy  man 
may  be  encumbered  with  a  alave  of  this  dispo- 
sition :  or,  however,  we  are  sure  all  slaves  who 
abandon  themselves  to  such  iiregularittes  ought 
to  entreat  the  gods  that  they  may  fidl  into  the 
hands  of  mild  and  gentle  masters,  -^  their  only 
chance  to  save  them  from  utter  rain." 

Thus  would  Socrates  talk  conoeming  tem- 
perance; and  if  the  whole  tenor  of  his  dis- 
course showed  his  regard  for  this  virtue,  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  served  more  abundantly 
to  confirm  it.  For  he  was  not  only  superior 
to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  the  desire  of 
gain :  it  being  his  full  persuasion,  that  the  man 
who  received  money  bought  himself  a  master ; 
whose  commands,  however  humbling,  could 
not  honestly  be  rejected. 

YI.  It  may  not  be  improper,  nor  yet  to  the 
discredit  of  Socrates,  to  relate  a  conversation 
he  had  with  Antipho  the  sofdiist.'  Now 
this  man,  having  a  design  to  draw  to  himself 
the  followers  of  Socrates,  came  to  him  one 
day,  and,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  them, 
accosted  htm  as  follows ; 

"  I  always  thought,"  said  he,  « that  philo- 


t  These  were  a  sort  of  man,  who,  as  flociaies  says, 
preteaded  to  know,  and  teach  evwy  thing;  geometry, 
arlthroetlc,  astronomy,  naturni  philoaophy,  eloquence, 
politics,  Ac.  Their  promiiea,  however,  always  ended 
In  giving  some  slight  sttperflclal  notions  of  these  several 
iciences ;  and  they  sierdaed  their  disciples  chiefly  in 
idle  dispalattoas,  whereby  they  might  learn  to  defend 
whatever  they  had  a  mind  loaflirm.  Those  who  studied 
under  them,  were  filled  with  pride,  and  vain  conceit 
of  their  own  abUiilea;  while  the  aophistfOn  his  side, 
regarded  nothing  bat  his  own  gain :  and  it  Is  said,  that 
one  Protagoras,  although  there  were  at  that  time  many 
otheri  of  them  in  Greece,  accumulated  by  thia  profeeslon 
ten  times  the  sum  that  Phidias,  the  famous  ststuarv, 
coDid  ever  gain  by  hjs  trade. 
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•ophy  aerred  to  make  men  happier; 'but  the 
fruit  of  yoor  wiidom>  Socratra,  aeeitti  to  be  tho 
▼ery  reTerae :  for  I  know  not  that  alave  who 
wonld  tarry  with  hia  maater  a  aingle  day»  if 
compelled  to  live  in  the  manner  that  you  do. 
You  eat  and  drink  the  meaneat  of  ereiy  thing. 
Your  habit  ia  not  only  coaraer  than  othera,  but 
you  make  no  difierance  between  aumiser  and 
winter ;  and  your  feet  are  alwaya  naked.  You 
will  take  no  money,  though  we  find  no  little 
pleaaure  in  accumulating  wealth:  and  be- 
aidea,  when  a  man  hath  once  made  hia  fortune, 
he  hath  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  live  nobly, 
and  go  on  at  hia  eaae.  Now,  if  all  who  attend 
to  your  inatmctiona  are  to  follow  your  example, 
aa  ia  commonly  the  caae  of  pupiU  with  their 
mytera,  may  we  not  well  aay  you  only  teach 
men  how  to  be  miaerable  V* 

To  which  Socratea :  <<  I  peroeiTe,  Antipho, 
you  have  formed  to  yourwlf  ao  woeful  a  picture 
of  my  manner  of  lifo,  aa  ahowa  you  had  much 
rather  die  than  live  aa  I  do :  let  ua  therefore 
examine  what  it  ia  you  are  ao  much  afraid  of. 
You  think  I  am  to  be  pitied  for  not  taking 
money :  ii  it  becauae  thoae  who  do,  are  no 
longer  maateia  of  their  own  time,  but  muat  pei^ 
form  their  engagementa,  however  contrary  to 
their  inclinationa ;  while  I  am  at  liberty  to  talk 
or  not  talk,  aa  beat  auita  my  humour  1  The 
manner  in  which  I  eat  may  not  be  to  your 
mind:  Doth  my  dinner  afford  leaa  nouriah- 
ment  than  youxat  doth  it  coat  more  1  or  ia  it, 
do  you  think,  more  difficult  to  procure  1  And 
though  I  allow  the  thinga  they  provide  for  your 
table  may  be  mora  deUdoua  than  thoae  on  mine, 
eonaider,  Antipho,  he  who  aita  down  with  a 
good  appetite  hath  no  want  of  rich  aauce  to 
give  a  reliah  to  hia  food :  neither  will  he  wiah 
for  the  high-flavoured  wine,  who  hadi  already 
with  delight  quenched  hb  thirrt  with  water. 
Aa  to  my  habit:  You  know,  Antipho,  he 
who  changea  hia  dresa,  doea  it  on  account  of 
the  heat  or  oold  ;  and  puta  cm  ahoea  only  that 
the  ruggedneaa  of  the  road  may  not  prevent  his 
pasaing  it :  but  tell  me,  I  deaire  you,  when  hath 
the  cold  kept  me  within  doora  1  or  where  did 
yon  aee  me  contend  for  the  ahade,  to  avoid  the 
acorching  heat  of  the  aun  1  or,  when  waa  I 
hindered  by  the  auguiah  of  my  feet  from  going 
wherever  my  fancy  led  met  Beaidea,  you 
catanot  but  know  many,  whoae  oonatitution  be- 
ing naturally  weak,  have  brought  themaelvea  by 
the  force  of  exerciae  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue 


for  better  than  thoae  of  a  mora  loboat  make» 
who  through  indolence  and  aloth  have  ahame- 
fully  neglected  it.  Why  then  ahould  you  not 
auppooa  that  I,  who  have  alwaya  accuatomed 
myaelf  to  bear  with  patience  whatever  might 
foil  to  my  lot,  may  do  it  at  preaent  with  aome- 
what  more  eaae  than  you,  Antipho,  who  per^ 
hapa,  have  not  ao  much  aa  once  thought  of  the 
matter  1  If  I  am  obaerved  to  be  not  over  deli- 
cate in  my  diet,  if  I  aleep  Uttle,  nor  once  taste 
of  thoae  infomoua  delighta  which  othera  indulge 
in,  aaaign  no  other  cauae  than  my  being  poe- 
aeaaed  of  pleaaurea  in  themaelvea  for  more  eli* 
gible,  which  delight  not  alone  for  the  moment 
in  which  they  are  enjoyed,  but  gladden  with  the 
hope  of  yielding  peipetual  aatiafoction.  Now, 
you  muat  have  remarked,  Antipho,  that  people 
who  doubt  their  affaire  go  ill,  are  never  cheer- 
fol ;  while  thoae  who  think  they  are  in  the  way 
to  auoceed,  whether  in  agriculture,  traffic,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  are  happy  aa  if  they  had  al- 
ready aucceeded.  But  auppoae  you  there  can 
ariie  from  any  of  theae  a  pleasure  equal  to 
what  the  mind  experiencea  while  it  ia  con* 
acioua  of  improving  in  the  patha  of  virtue,  and 
■eea  the  wise  and  the  good  add  to  the  number 
of  ita  frienda  ?  Yet  theae  are  the  purpoeea  to 
which  I  think  I  employ  myself;  and  thia,  the 
reward  I  have  for  my  labour !  Besides,  should 
we  auppoae  our  friends  or  our  country  wanting 
aaaistance,  who  would  be  judged  the  beat  able 
to  beatow  it ;  he,  Antipho,  who  Uvea  aa  I  do  ? 
or  he  who  engaged  in  that  course  of  life  which 
aeema  to  you  ao  very  delightful  1  Or,  when 
called  on  to  bear  arma,  which  would  you  think 
the  moat  likely  to  diachai^e  the  duty  of  a  good 
Boldier ;  he  who  aita  down  dissatisfied  to  hia 
table  unleas  loaded  with  delicaciea,  however 
difficult  to  be  obtained ;  or  he  who  ia  not  only 
content,  but  riaea  well  pleaaed  from  whatever 
is  set  before  him  1  And  if  the  city  is  besieg- 
ed, which  will  be  the  firat  to  adviae  the  aurren- 
dering  it  up  to  the  enemy  1  It  should  seem 
your  opinion,  Antipho,  tiiat  happineas  con- 
aiated  in  luxury  and  profusion;  whereaa,  in 
'truth,  I  consider  it  as  a  perfoction  in  the  gods 
that  they  want  nothing ;  and  oonaequently,  he 
oometh  the  neareat  to  the  divine  nature,  who 
atandeth  in  want  of  the  fewest  thinga:  and 
aeeing  there  ia  nothing  which  can  transcend 
the  divine  nature,  who  ever  approacheth  the 
neareat  thereto,  approachea  the  neareat  to  ao- 
vereign  excellence," 
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At  attodier  time,  Aatipbo  dHpoting  widi 
him,  nH  « I  am  ^nlling  to  Mknowledge  yoa  a 
juft  mu,  8oerat«s,  but  toMly  not  a  aaa  of 
tnoch  knowUdge ;  and  of  thia  yoa  wem  to  be 
jonnelf  awaie,  Mnee  yon  refuaa  to  laoetTO  any 
tffwnad  for  yonr  inatnictiona.  Now  it  ii  ear* 
tain  yoa  would  not  give  yonr  home,  or  eren 
your  doek,  for  nodung ;  nay,  nor  for  lesa  than 
the  fall  worth  of  them ;  yet  you  will  talk,  it  ia 
.  well  known,  for  a  whole  day  gratia ;  -*  a  plain 
proof  how  the  caae  standa  with  yon.  Now  It 
if  for  thia  very  reason  I  commend  yoor  honeaty, 
that  will  not  sufler  you,  through  deeire  of  gain, 
to  deceive  any ;  hot  then  you  must  give  up  all 
pretenoea  to  knowledge,  linoe  you  hereby  de- 
clare you  have  none  worth  purchasing/' 

To  which  Socrates:  —  mYou  know,  Anti- 
pho,  thst  among  us  it  is  imagined  there  b  no 
small  similarity  between  beauty  and  philosophy; 
for  that  which  is  praiseworthy  in  the  one,  is  so 
likewise  in  the  other ;  and  the  aame  sort  of 
vices  are  apt  to  blemish  both.  Now,  when  we 
see  a  woman  bartering  her  beauty  for  gold,  we 
look  upon  such  a  one  as  no  other  than  a  com- 
mon prostitute ;  but  she  who  rewards  the  pas- 
sion of  some  worthy  youth  with  it,  gains  at 
the  aame  time  our  approbation  and  esteem. 
It  ii  the  very  same  with  philosophy :  he  who 
.sets  it  forth  for  public  sale,  to  be  disposed  of 
to  the  best  bidder,  is  a  sophist,  a  public  prosti- 
tute. But  he  who  becomes  the  instructor  of 
some  well-disposed  youth,  and  makes  thereby 
a  friend  of  him,  we  say  of  such  a  one,  he  dis- 
charges as  he  ought  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen. 
And  besides,  Antipho,  as  Uiere  are  some  who 
delight  in  fine  horses,  others  in  dogs,  and  others 
in  other  animals,  my  pleasure  is  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  frienda.  If  I  know  any  thing 
whereby  they  may  at  all  be  profited,  I  commu^ 
nieate  it  to  them,  or  recommend  them  to  those 
whom  I  think  better  qualified  for  carrying 
them  on  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  When  we  are 
together,  we  employ  ourselves  in  searching 
'  into  those  treasures  of  knowledge  the  ancients 
have  left  us:  we  draw  from  the  same  foun- 
tains ;  and  running  over  whatever  these  sages 
have  left  behind  them,  where  we  find  any  thing 
excellent,  we  remark  it  for  our  use ;  and  think 
ourselves  not  to  have  profited  a  little,  when  we 
see  mutual  love  begin  to  fiourish  among  us." 

Thus  did  Socrates  reply :  and  truly,  when  I 
have  heard  him  talk  in  this  manner,  I  could 
not  doubt  of  his  being  a  happy  man ;  nor  yet 
if  his  kindling  in  the  minds  of  his  hearas  an 


aidant  love  for  that  virtue  which  in  him  ap- 
peared so  amiabla 

Being  asked  at  anelher  time  by  the  same 
man, ««  Why  he,  who  fancied  himself  eo  able 
to  make  skilful  statesmen  of  others,  did  not 
himself  engage  in  slate  aflhirsV  —  <«  And  fay 
which  of  theee  methods,"  said  Socrates, «  sop- 
posest  thou  I  shall  most  advantage  the  com- 
monwealthi  taking  on  me  aome  office,  which 
however  well  ezeeuted,  wonld  only  be  the  seiw 
vice  of  one  man ;  or,  by  inatmcting  all  I  meet» 
fumiah  the  republic  with  may  good  dtixena, 
every  one  capable  of  serving  it  well  1" '    . 

VII.  And  now  let  us  examine,  whether,  by 
diBsuading  his  friends  from  vanity  and  ano- 
ganoe,  he  did  not  excite  them  to  the  practice 
of  virtue.  It  was  his  custom  to  assert  -  that 
the  only  way  to  true  glory,  was  for  a  man  to  be 
really  excellent,  not  affect  to  appear  so :"  and 
to  show  this  the  more  plainly,  he  would  often 
make  use  of  the  following  example ;  «<  Let  us 
suppose,"  said  he»  « that  one  altogether  igno- 
rant in  music  desires  to  be  thought  an  excellent 
musician.  To  thii  purpose  he  takes  care  to 
imitate  whatever  ii  imitable  in  those  who  are 
the  greatest  proficients  in  the  art  He  is  un- 
commonly curious  in  the  choice  of  his  instru- 
ments ;  and  a  crowd  must  follow  him,  to  ay 
him  up  for  a  wonder  wherever  he  goes,  aa  they 
do  the  most  admired  masters ;  but  for  all  this, 
he  must  never  venture  the  public  widi  a  qwci- 
men  of  his  skill,  lest  his  ignorance,  as  well  aa 
arrogance,  should  instantly  appear,  and  ridicule, 
not  fame,  prove  the  reward  of  his  ill-judged 
expenses.  The  case,"  he  would  say, « is  the 
same  with  the  man  who  endeavours  to  pass  for 
an  able  general,  or  a  good  pilot,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  matter.  If  his  word  is 
not  taken,  he  is  displeased ;  if  it  ii,  what  will 
become  of  him  when  called  to  preside  at  the 
helm,  or  command  the  army  1  what  but  shame 


:] 


t  Epictotiis  talki  to  the  same  parpose  concerning  bis 
cynic  pbiksopber,  but  in  terras  ■omewbat  more  baogh- 
ty  tban  tbe  bnmble  8ocnit6>.  **  Ask  me.  If  yon  please, 
too,  wbetber  aeynlc  will  engage  in  tbe  administration 
of  tbe  commoQwealtbt  Wbat  eoromonwealtb  do  yoa 
Inqalre  after,  bloekbead,  greater  tban  wbat  be  adml- 
nisterat  Wbetber  he  will  barangue  among  tbe  Atbe- 
niana  abont  revenues  and  taxes,  wboee  bosineaa  Is  to 
debate  whb  all  mankind;  wltb  tbe  Atbenlans,  Oorin- 
tbiana,  and  Romans  equally :  not  about  taxes  and  rs- 
venues,  or  peace  and  war,  but  about  bappineaa  and 
miaery,  proaperity  andadTeralty,  ilavery  and  freedom. 
Do  yon  ask  me,  wbetber  a  man  engages  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  tbe  commonwealth  who  administers  aueli 
a  coounonwealth  as  this?**— Csrt«rV  Epic 
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to  hinuel^  and  perhaps  rain  to  hia  beat  frienda, 
can  poaaibly  be  the  reaiilt  of  the  vain  under- 
taking ?  Neither  will  he  who  foolishly  affecto 
the  character  of  valiant,  or  rich,  or  strong,  be 
exposed  to  less  danger.  By  the  help  of  some 
ialse  appearance  he  may  be  called,  indeed,  to 
some  honourable  employment;  but  it  is  an 
employment  exceeding  his  abilities  to  perform ; 
and  his  mistakes  will  not  be  pardoned  by  those 
whom  he  imposed  on.  For  as  the  man  can  be 
deemed  no  other  than  a  cheat  who  rofoseth  to 


return  the  money  or  the  cloak,  which  throagh 
his  fiur  demeanor,  hath  been  lent  him  by  his 
neighbour,  much  rather  ought  he  to  be  atigma- 
tiaed  as  such,  who,  destitute  of  every  talent 
necessaiy  for  the  purpose,  shall  dare  impo«e 
himaelf  on  the  state,  as  one  well  ^allfied  to 
direct  in  the  administration.'* 

Thua  Socrates  endeaTourad  to  make  Tanity 
and  ostentation  the  more  odious  to  his  fol- 
lowers,  by  showing  dearly  how  much  folly  at- 
tended the  practice  of  it. 
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L  It  U  likewise  my  opinion  that  Soerttee  con- 
tribated  not  ■  little  bj  bis  dieoonnes  to  make 
bi«  followers  more  patient  of  hanger,  and 
thirst,  and  labour;  contemn  beat  and  cold; 
despise  sleep;  widi  every  other  sensual  gra- 
tification. For  hearing  that  one  of  them  lived 
too  effeminately,  be  adied  him,  saying,  «  Sup- 
pose now,  Aristippus,  the  education  of  two 
young  men  was  submitted  to  your  direction  ; 
the  one  intended  to  bear  rule  in  the  state,  the 
other  to  obey ;  what  method  would  you  take 
with  them?  Shall  we  examine  the  matter, 
and  begin  with  their  food  ?** 

<•  It  will  be  right  to  do  this,  most  certainly,** 
replied  Aristippus,  "since  food  seems  to  be 
the  support  of  lift." 

M  It  is  probable  then,'*  said  Socmtes,  « that 
you  wiU  accustom  them  both  to  eat  and  drink 
at  certain  stated  hours  1" 

"Most  probably." 

«  But  which  would  yon  teach  to  relinquish 
this  stated  hour  of  repast  when  urgent  business 
called  him  away  from  it  1" 

«<  He  whom  I  intend  for  soverugnty,  most 
assuredly,  that  the  affiiiia  of  the  commonwealth 
may  not  suflfer  from  delay.*' 

«  And  the  power  of  enduring  thirst  patiently, 
ought  not  this  likewise  to  be  added  1" 

«  Certainly." 

«  And  which  of  these  would  you  accustom 
to  rise  eariy  and  go  to  rest  late,  or  pass,  when 
necessary,  whole  nights  in  watching  t  which  to 
subdue  even  love  itself,  with  every  tender  in- 
clination, while  latigoe  and  labour  are  not 
shunned,  hut  with  cheeriulness  submitted  to  V* 


«  The  same,  no  doubt  of  it" 

«  But  if  there  is  an  ait  teaching  us  in  what 
manner  we  may  best  subdue  our  enemies, 
which  of  these  young  men  would  you  endea- 
vour to  make  master  of  it  ?" 

«He  whom  I  intended  for  rule,"  replied 
Aristippus;  "since,  without  this  art,  all  the 
rest  will  be  useless." 

"  One  should  suppose  then,"  said  Socrates, 
"  that  a  man  thus  educated  would  not  so  readily 
fall  into  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  him,  as 
those  animals,  whereof  some,  we  know,  are 
destroyed  by  their  gluttony,  while  they  rush 
forward,  however  timorous  by  nature,  to  seise 
the  bait  thrown  out  to  allure  them :  others, 
with  equal  g^ieediness,  swallow  down  the  li- 
quor which  has  been  prepared  and  set  for  that 
very  purpose ;  and,  intoxicated  therewith,  are 
easily  tdcen;  while  the  partridge  and  quail 
find  their  destruction  in  running  too  eagerly 
after  the  female's  call." 

Aristippus  assenting  to  this,  Socrates  went 
on:  "But  is  it  not  then  most  shameful, 
Aristippus,  when  men  do  foil  into  the  same 
snares  with  which  those  foolish  animals  are 
taken  1  Yet  so  doth  the  adulterer.  He  meanly 
submits  to  be  shut  up  like  a  prisoner  in  the 
chamber  of  the  man  whom  he  seeketh  to  in- 
jure. Neither  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  ^  nor  the 
fear  of  a  discoveiy,  though  sensible  how  many 
evils  besides  that  of  infomy  must  attend  it, 
are  sufficient  to  restrain  him ;  but,  regardless 
of  the  danger,  and  neglecing  those  many  ra- 
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kional  and  creditable  amusementa  which  are 
Btill  within  hU  power,  and  might  aerve  to  di- 
vert him  from  ao  shameful  a  paaeion,  he  rushes 
headlong  to  his  ruin.  And  can  any  other  be 
said  of  so  wretched  a  being,  but  that  some  fury 
bath  possessed  him  V 

'<  So  it  should  seem,"  said  Ariatippus. 

M  But/'  continued  Socrates, «  since  so  many, 
and  those  the  most  important  employments  of 
life,  —  as  war,  husbandry,  and  others,  —  are  of 
necessity  to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  fields, 
from  under  shelter ;  do  you  not  think,  Aristip- 
pus,  that  mankind  are  much  to  blame  in  ne- 
1  gleeting  to  inure  themselves  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  air,  and  the  changea  of  the  seasons  1 
Above  all,  ahould  not  he  endeavour  to  bring 
himself  to  bear  these  inconveniences  with  pa- 
tience, who  expects  one  day  to  conmiand 
otherar' 

«<  I  believe  he  ahould." 

<«  Bui  if  he  who  has  thus  ^rought  himself  to 
endure  pain  and  inconvenience,  is  alone  quali- 
fied for  command ;  they  who  have  not  done 
this,  ought  never  to  pretend  to  it  1" 

This  being  granted,  Socrates  went  on :  — 
«  Seeing  then  you  so  well  perceived,  Aristippus, 
the  rank  to  which  each  of  these  properly  be- 
long ;  in  which  would  you  rather  we  ahould 
place  you  V* 

«  Not  with  those,  Socrates,  who  are  intend- 
ed to  command ;  I  envy  not  these :  and,  in- 
deed, since  men  are  obliged  to  take  so  much 
^  pains  to  provide  ibr  their  own  wants,  I  see  no 
great  wisdom  in  undertaking  to  supply  the 
wantB  of  a  whole  community.  For,  while  he 
who  does  this  is  forced  to  relinquish  many  of 
the  things  he  most  ardently  desires ;  it  will  be 
held  highly  criminal,  il^  during  his  administra- 
tion, any  one  wish  of  the  capricious  multitude 
remains  ungpratified:  these  behaving  towards 
their  governors  exactly  in  the  manner  I  do  to 
my  slaves.  I  expect  them  to  prepare  what 
I  am  to  eat  and  drink,  and  all  other  necessaries ; 
but  suffer  them  to  take  no  part  for  themselves. 
The  people  likewise  require  that  plenty  and 
abundance  should  flow  in  upon  them  from 
every  quarter;  but  permit  not  the  person, 
to  whose  care  they  owe  this,  even  to  taste  of 
those  indulgences  he  hath  so  amply  provided 
<br  others.  Such,  therefore,  Socrates,  as  are 
fond  of  employment,  and  have  been  educated 
in  the  manner  you  mentioned,  may  do  veiy 
well  to  make  governors ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  am 
tor  a  Ufo  of  more  Mae  aod  tranquillity  V 


«  Let  us  see  then,  Aristippus,  which  of  the 
two  leads  a  life  of  the  greatest  tranquillity  and 
ease ;  those  who  govern,  or  they  who  obey  ? 
Among  the  nationa  that  are  known  to  oa ;  in 
Asia,  the  Syrians,  Phrygians,  and  Lydians  are 
subject  to  the  Persians ;  in  £urope,  the  Meo- 
'tiana  to  the  Scythiana;  and,  in  Africa,  the 
tiarthaginians  lord  it  over  all  the  rest ;  which 
of  these  do  you  take  to  be  in  the  most  eligible 
situation  1  Or  here,  in  Greece,  where  you 
are  placed,  which  eeem  to  you  the  most 
happy ;  they  who  are  possessed  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  or  those  who  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  it  1" 

« I  do  not  desire  to  be  ranked  among  slaves," 
returned  Aristippus;  «but  there  is  a  station 
equally  remote  from  aovereignty  and  servitude  : 
this  is  the  true  path  of  liberty ;  and  in  this 
I  would  walk  as  Uie  surest  road  to  happiness.*' 

«  This  path,"  replied  Socrates,  <«  which  lieth 
so  equally  clear,  whether  of  sovereignty  or 
servitude,  might  perhaps  be  supposed  to  haTo 
some  existence  in  nature,  could  we  place  it  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  society :  But,  how, 
Aristippus,  to  live  among  men  without  govern- 
ing or  being  governed  1  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  strong  will  always  oppress  the  weak ; 
and  compel  them  at  last,  by  repeated  injuries, 
both  public  and  private,  to  fly,  as  it  were,  to 
slavery  for  refuge !  If  they  refuse  to  submit 
willingly,  their  la.nds  are  ravaged,  their  trees 
cut  down,  their  com  ruined :  till  wearied  out 
at  last  by  oppression  of  every  kind,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  up  the  unequal  combat.  Alio, 
in  private  life ;  see  you  not  how  the  bold  and 
strong  trample  upon  such  as  are  weak,  or  want 
courage  to  defend  themselves  V* 

•<  I  do  see  it,"  said  Aristippus :  *<  and  to  the 
end  it  may  not  &11  out  so  with  me,  I  confine 
myself  to  no  one  commonwealth,  but  move 
here  and  there,  and  think  it  best  to  be  a  stran- 
ger every  where." 

«  Truly,"  said  Socrates,  « this  method  of 
providing  for  your  safety  hath  something  pecu- 
liar in  it ;  and  it  should  seem,  Aristippus,  that 
since  the  days  of  Sinnis,  Scire,  and  Procrustes,  ^ 
no  man  hath  dared  to  molest  the  traveller. 
What,  then !  those  who  remain  continually  in 
their  own  countiy  have  the  lawa  to  secure  them 
against  violence  of  every  sort;  they  have  their 
relations,  their   friends,  their   dependents,   to 


>  FasMnii  reMwra,  who  Infested  Gresee  in  the  times 
Of  Thfsaw,  and  were  slain  by  Uio. 
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Assist  them ;  their  cities  are  fortified ;  they  have 
arms  for  their  defence :  and,  to  strengthen  them 
still  more,  they  make  alliance  with  their  neigh- 
bours :  yet  shall  not  all  this  secure  them  from 
falling  sometimes  into  the  snares  of  bad  men : 
'while  you,  destitute  of  all  those  Tarious  advan- 
taa:e8 ;  exposed  continually  to  the  many  dangers, 
in  a  manner  unavoidable  to  those  who  pass 
from  one  place  to  another ;  nor  yet  cap  enter 
that  city  whose  very  meanest  inhabitant  doth 
not  surpass  yon  in  credit :  you,  who  shall  then 
be  seen  in  that  situation  wherein  all  the  world 
would  wish  the  man  whom  they  purposed  to 
betray  :  will  they  then  spare  you,  Aristippus, 
because  you  are  a  stranger  t  or,  because  the 
public  faith  hath  been  given,  thst  neither  at 
your  entrance  into,  or  going  from  the  city,  you 
shall  meet  with  any  molestation  1  But  perhaps 
you  think  yourself  of  so  little  worth,  that  no 
one  will  be  found  willing  to  purchase  you^: 
and  in  truth,  Aristippus,  I  know  not  that  man 
who  would  wish  to  have  such  a  slave  in  his 
family,  as  would  do  nothing,  and  yet  expect  to 
live  well.  But  shall  we  see  how  masters  gene- 
rally manage  such  sort  of  people  ?  If  their 
appetites  and  passions  are  very  outrageous, 
fasting  is  made  use  of  to  reduce  them  to  order. 
If  they  are  inclined  to  take  what  does  not  be- 
long to  them,  every  thing  valuable  is  kept  care- 
fully out  of  their  way.  If  escape  is  meditated, 
chains  shiill  secure  them :  and  when  inclined  to 
be  lazy,  stripes  are  called  in,  to  quicken  their 
motions.  And  you,  Aristippus,  if  you  disco- 
vered such  a  slave  among  your  domestics,  in 
what  manner  would  you  treat  him  1" 

« I  would  certainly  leave  qo  tort  of  severity 
untried,"  said  Aristippus, « till  I  had  brought 
him  to  better  manners.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  first  subject,  Socrates ;  and  tell  me,  if  you 
please,  wherein  the  happiness  of  sovereignty 
consists,  which  you  mske  such  account  of;  if 
pain  and  fatigue,  and  hunger  and  cold,  and  ten 
thousand  other  inconveniences,  not  on^  pave 
the  way  to  it,  but  are  afterwards  the  chosen 
portion  of  the  man  who  undertakes  to  command 
others  ?  As  to  my  part,  I  see  no  greater  dif- 
ference between  the  strokes  of  the  whip  which 
we  give  ourselves,  and  those  laid  on  by  the 
order  of  another :  for,  if  my  body  is  to  be  tor- 
tared,  it  matters  not  the  hand  by  which  it  is 
done :  except  that  folly  may  also  be  added  to 


>  ThOM  who  fell  bifo  the  hands  of  jobben  were 
monly  told  by  them  for  ilavea. 
46 


the  account  when  the  pain  appears  of  our  own 
procuring." 

«  Is  it  so  then,  Aristippus,  thot  you  perceive 
no  difference  between  the  things  we  submit  to 
voluntarily,  and  those  we  undergo,  compelled 
to  it  by  some  other  1  Now,  he  who  through 
choice  abstains  from  his  food  msy  return  to  his 
food  whenever  he  pleases ;  and  he  who  endures 
thirst,  because  he  is  so  minded,  rosy,  when 
minded  otherwise,  as  easily  remove  it :  but  the 
case  is  not  the  same  when  we  have  constraint 
to  encounter.  Besides,  he  who  of  his  own 
accord  engages  in  what  may  be  attended  with 
labour,  hath  the  hopes  of  success  to  animate 
him  in  the  way,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  chase 
never  discourages  the  hunter. 

«  But,  if  the  prospect  of  acquiring  what  he  is 
in  pursuit  of,  however  worthless  in  itself,  is 
sufficient  to  make  Mm  regard  neither  thirst  nor 
hung^  \  what  may  not  he,  whose  aim  is  to 
procure  the  friendship  of  the  good,  conquer  his 
enemies,  gain  the  command  over  himself,  and 
wisely  govern  his  ovm  family,  benefit  his  friends, 
serve  his  country  t  Will  such  a  one  shrink  at 
fatigue  and  pain  ?  Rather,  will  he  not  court 
them,  while  they  add  to  the  delight  arising  from 
his  own  consciousness,  and  the  united  sppro- 
bation  of  those  who  best  know  him  ?  And,  to 
show  still  farther  how  necessary  labour  and 
pain  are  judged  for  all  who  would  perform  any 
thing  laudable ;  it  is  a  maxim  of  those  who  in- 
struct youth,  to  regard  the  exercises  that  are 
gone  through  with  ease,  or  give  pleasure  on 
their  first  performance,  as  of  little  worth ; 
vrhether  in  forming  the  body  or  improving  the 
mind:  whereas  those  which  require  patience, 
application,  and  labour,  these  are  they  which 
prepare  the  man  for  illustrious  deeds  and  noble 
undertakings,  as  many  who  were  excellent 
judges  have  told  us;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Hesiod,  for  he  speaks  somewhere  or  other 
after  the  following  manner : 

*'  flee  Vlee,  preventing  even  thy  wish,  appears 
To  lead  through  down-hUI  patha  and  gay  parterres 
Where  Pleaaure  reigns ;  while  Virtue,  decent  maid, 

'  Retlref  f^om  view  in  yon  aequetter'd  shade. 
Craggy  and  steep  the  way  to  her  abodes; 
Fatigue  and  pain,  by  order  of  the  gods. 
Stem  sentry  keep.    But,  if  nor  pain,  nor  toil, 
Can  check  the  generous  ardour  of  thy  soni. 
Exert  thy  powers,  nor  doubt  thy  Iabour*s  meed ; 
Conquest  and  Joy  shall  crown  the  glorious  deed.*** 


com-        *  These  lines  were  translated  by  the  same  hand  with 
those  of  Theognis,  in  the  first  book. 
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EpicharmuB  raith  likewiie, 

"  Earn  thy  reward—  the  gods  give  nought  to  doth.** 

And  again, 

**  Bsek  not  the  vweeta  of  life,  in  lift*f  firat  bloom ; 
They  ill  prepare  ag  tar  the  pain  to  oome  T* 

And  the  wiae  ProdicuB  ia  alio  of  the  same 
pinion ;  for  to  him  is  the  allegory  given.  Now 
this  writer  tella  us,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, «  That  Hercules  having  attained  to  that 
stage  of  life  when  man  being  left  to  the  go- 
vernment of  himself,  seldom  fails  to  give  cer- 
tain indications  whether  he  will  walk  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  or  wander  through  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  vice,  perplexed  and  undetermined 
what  course  to  pursue,  retired  into  a  place 
where  silence  and  solitude  might  bestow  on 
him  that  tranquillity  and  leisure  so  necessary 
for  deliberation,  when  two  women,  of  more 
than  ordinary  stature,  came  on  towards  him. 
The  countenance  of  the  one,  open  and  amia- 
ble, and  elevated  with  an  air  of  conscious  dig- 
nity. Her  person  was  adorned  with  native 
elegance,  her  look  with  modesty,  every  gesture 
with  decency,  and  her  garments  were  alto- 
gether of  the  purest  white.  The  other  was 
comely,  but  bloated,  as  from  too  high  living. 
Afiecting  softness  and  delicacy,  every  look, 
every  action,  was  studied  and  constrained; 
while  art  contributed  all  its  powers  to  give 
those  charms  to  her  complexion  and  shape 
whidi  nature  had  denied  her.  Her  look  was 
bold,  the  blush  of  mcidesty  she  was  a  stranger  to, 
and  her  dress  was  contrived,  not  to  conceal,  but 
display  those  beauties  she  supposed  herself  pos- 
sessed of.  She  would  look  round  to  see  if  any 
observed  her;  and  not  only  so,  but  she  would 
frequently  stand  still  to  admire  her  own  sha- 
dow. Drawing  near  to  the  place  where  the 
hero  sat  musing,  eager  and  anxious  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  first  accosting  him,  she  hastily  ran 
forward ;  while  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  moved  on  with  her  usual  pace,  equal  and 
majestic.  Joining  him,  she  said,  *I  know, 
my  Hercules !  you  have  long  been  deliberating 
on  the  course  of  life  you  should  pursue ;  en- 
gage with  me  in  friendship,  and  I  will  lead  you 
through  those  paths  which  are  smooth  and 
flowery,  where  every  delight  shall  court  your 
enjoyment,  and  pain  and  sorrow  shall  not  once 
appear.  Absolved  from  all  the  &tigue  of 
business  and  the  hardships  of  war,  your  em- 
ployment shall  be  to  share  in  the  social  plea- 


sures of  the  table,  or  repose  on  beds  of  down 
no  sense  shall  remain  without  its  gratification ; 
beauty  shall  delight  the  eye  and  melody  the  ear, 
and  perfumes  shall  breathe  their  odours  around 
you.  Nor  shall  your  care  be  once  wanted  for 
the  procuring  of  these  things :  neither  be  afiraid 
lest  time  should  exhaust  your  stock  of  joys, 
and  reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of  purchaaing 
new,  either  by  the  labour  of  body  or  mind  :  it 
is  to  the  toil  of  others  that  you  alone  shall  owe 
them !  Scruple  not,  therefore,  to  seize  what- 
ever seemeth  most  desirable  ;l  for  this  privilege 
I  bestow  on  all  who  are  my  votaries.' 

«  Hercules,  having  heard  so  flattering  an  in- 
vitation demanded  her  name.  —  <  My  friends** 
said  she,  <  call  me  Happiness ;  but  they  who  do 
not  love  me  endeavour  to  make  me  odious, 
and  therefore  brand  me  with  the  name  of  Sen- 
suality.'« 

«  By  this  time  the  other  person  being  amv- 
ed,  thus  addressed  him  in  her  turn : 

<  I  also,  O  Hercules !  am  come  to  offer  yoa 
my  friendship,  for  I  am  no  stranger  to  your 
high  descent ;  neither  was  I  wanting  to  remark 
the  goodness  of  your  disposition  in  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  your  childhood;  from  whraoe  I 
gather  hopes,  if  you  choose  to  follow  where  I 
lead  the  way,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  performing  many  actions 
glorious  to  yourself  and  honourable  to  me. 
But  I  mean  not  to  allure  you  with  specious 
promises  of  pleasure,  I  will  plainly  set  before 
you  things  as  they  really  are,  and  show  you  in 
what  manner  the  gods  think  proper  to  dispose  . 
them.  Know  therefore,  young  man,  thesei  1 
wise  governors  of  the  universe  have  decreedJ  j 
that  nothing  great,  nothing  excellent,  shall  be  I 
obtained  without  care  and  labour.  They  give  \ 
no  real  good,  no  true  happiness,  on  other  terms. 
If,  therefore,  you  would  secure  the  favour  of 
these  gods,  adore  them.  If  you  would  concili- 
ate to  yourself  the  affection  of  your  friends,  be 
of  use  to  them.  If  to  be  honoured  and  re- 
spected of  the  republic  bo  your  aim,  show  your 
fellow-citizens  how  effectually  you  can  serve 
them.  But  if  it  is  your  ambition  that  all 
Greece  shall  esteem  you,  let  all  Greece  share 


1  Thli  la  floely  {manned,  to  show  how  closely  In  jaa- 
tice  and  opprenkm  are  ooaneeted  with  intemperance. 

•  It  is  hoped  the  having  choeen  to  denominate  thia 
person  by  the  word  eeniuality,  rather  than  pleature, 
hitherto  eommonly  aaed,  may  be  allowed,  as  it  seemed 
that  pleasure  ahould  always  be  considered,  not  aa  con- 
trary to,  but  a  sure  attendant  on  virtue. 
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the  b«n«ilti  aikiiig  from  your  labonn.    If  you 

with  for  the  fruite  of  the  eerth,  cultWate  it  If 
for  the  incraeie  of  yoar  flocks  or  your  herds, 
let  yonr  flocks  and  your  herds  hsTo  yoor  at^ 
tendance  and  yonr  care.  And  if  yoor  design 
is  to  advance  yourself  by  arms,  if  yoa  wish  for 
the  power  of  defending  yonr  friends,  and  sab- 
dning  your  enemies^  learn  tiie  art  of  war  under 
those  who  are  weU  acquainted  with  it;  and, 
when  learnt,  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  if  to  have  a  body  ready  and  well  able  to 
perform  what  yoa  wish  from  it  be  your  desire, 
t  subject  yours  to  your  reason,  and  let  exer- 
cise and  hard  labour  give  to  it  strength  and 
agiUty.' 

«  At  these  words,  as  Prodicus  infonns  us,  the 
other  interrupted  her :— -<  Yon  see,'  said  she, 
<  my  Hercules,  the  long,  the  laborious  road 
she  means  to  lead  you ;  but  I  can  conduct  you 
to  happiness  by  a  path  more  short  and  easy.' 
**  <  Miserable  wretch ! '  replied  Virtue,  <  what 
happiness  canst  thou  boast  of  1  Thou,  who 
wilt  not  take  the  least  pains  to  procure  it ! 
Doth  not  satiety  always  anticipate  desire  1 
Wilt  thou  wait  till  hunger  invites  thee  to 
eat,  or  stay  till  thou  art  thirrty  before  thou 
drinkesti  Or,  rather,  to  give  some  relish  to 
thy  repast,  must  not  art  be  called  in  to  sup- 
-ply  the  want  of  appetite  1  while  thy  wines, 
1  though  costly,  can  yield  no  delight,  but  the  ice 
I  in  summer  is  sought  for  to  cool  and  make  them 
I  grateful  to  thy  palate !  Beds  of  down,  or  the 
softest  couch,  can  procure  no  sleep  for  thee, 
whom  idleness  inclines  to  seek  for  repose ;  not 
labour  and  &tigue,  which  alone  prepare  for  it 
Nor  dost  thou  leave  it  to  nature  to  direct  thee 
in  thy  pleasures,  but  all  is  art  and  shameless 
impurity.  The  night  is  polluted  with  riot  and 
crimes,  while  the  day  is  given  up  to  sloth  and 
inactivity :  and,  though  immortal,  thou  art  be- 
come an  outcast  from  the  gods,  and  the  con- 
tempt and  scorn  of  all  good  men.  Thou 
boastest  of  happiness,  but  what  happiness  canst 
thou  boast  of  1  Where  was  it  that  the  sweetest 
«  of  all  sounds,  the  music  of  just  self-praise, 
ever  reacbed  thine  ear  1  Or  when  couldst  thou 
•  view,  with  complacency  and  satis&ction,  one 
''worthy  deed  of  thy  own  performing  ?  Is  there 
any  one  who  will  trust  thy  word,  or  depend 
upon  thy  promise ;  or  if  sound  in  judgment, 
be  of  thy  society  ?  For,  among  thy  followers, 
which  of  them,  in  youth,  are  not  altogether  ef- 
feminate and  infirm  of  body  t  Which  of  them, 
ill  age,  not  stupid  and    debilitated   in  every 


foeolty  of  the  mindt  While  WMting  their  . 
prime  in  thoughtless  indulgence,  they  prepare 
for  themselves  all  that  pain  and  remorse  so 
sure  to  attend  the  dose  of  such  a  lile!  Ashamed 
of  the  past,  aflUcted  with  the  present,  they 
weary  themselves  in  bewailing  that  folly  which 
lavished  on  youth  all  the  joys  of  Ufo,  and  left 
nothing  to  old  age  bat  pain  and  imbecility  ! 

« <  Aa  for  me,  my  dwelling  is  alone  with  the 
gods  and  good  men ;  and,  without  me,  nothing  ^ 
great,  nothing  excellent,  can  be  performed, ; 
whether  on  earth  or  in  the  heavens ;  so  that 
my  praise,  my  esteem,  is  with  all  who. know 
me  !  I  make  the  labour  of  the  artist  pleasant, 
and  bring  to  the  fother  of  his  family  security 
and  joy ;  while  the  slave,  as  his  lord,  is  alike 
my  care.  In  peace  I  direct  to  the  most  useful 
cooncils,  in  war  approve  myself  a  faithful  ally ; 
and  I  only  can  tie  the  bond  of  indissoluble 
friendship.  Nor  do  my  votaries  even  fril  to 
find  pleasure  in  their  repasts,  though  small 
cost  is  wanted  to  furnish  out  their  table;  for 
hunger,  not  art,  prepares  it  for  them;  while 
their  sleep,  which  follows  the  labour  of  the*, 
day,  is  far  more  sweet  than  whatever  expense 
can  procure  for  idleness :  yet,  sweet  as  it  is, 
they  quit  it  unreluctant  when  called  by  their 
duty,  whether  to  the  goda  or  men.  The  young 
enjoy  the  applause  of  the  aged,  the  aged  are 
reverenced  and  respected  by  the  young.  Equally 
delighted  with  reflecting  on  the  past,  or  con- 
templating the  present,  their  attachment  to  me 
rendeia  them  favoured  of  the  gods,  dear  to  their 
friends,  and  honoured  by  their  country.  And 
when  the  fatal  hour  has  arrived,  they  aink  not, 
like  others,  into  an  inglorious  oblivion,  bat, 
immortalised  by  fame,  flourish  for  ever  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  admiring  posterity ! 
Thus,  O  Hercules !  thou  great  descendant  of 
a  glorious  race  x>f  heroes !  thus  mayest  thou 
attain  that  supreme  felicity  wherewith  I  have 
been  empowered  to  reward  all  those  who  will- 
ingly yield  themselves  up  to  my  direction.' " 

M  See  here,  my  Aristippus,"  continued  So- 
crates, «  see  here  the  advice  which,  Prudicus 
tells  us,  Virtue  gave  the  young  hero.  He 
clothes  it,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  more  exalted 
language  than  I  have  attempted ;  bat  it  will  be 
your  wisdom  if  you  endeavour  to  profit  from 
what  he  hath  said,  and  consider  at  present  what 
may  befall  you  hereafter."  ^ 


>  One  would  have  thoeght  this  tingle  converaadon 
alone  miBctent  to  have  reclaimed  ArisUppoa ;  Imt  lbs 
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n.  Socrates,  seeing  his  eldest  son  Lampro- 
cles  enraged  with  his  mother,  spoke  to  him 
in  the  following  manner ;  «  Tell  me,  my  son," 
said  he,  « did  yon  ever  hear  of  any  who  are 
called  ungrateful  t" 

«  Many,"  replied  Lamprodes. 

"  Did  yoo  consider  what  gained  them  this 
appellation  1" 

«  They  were  called  ungrateful,  because,  hav- 
ing received  favours,  they  refused  to  make  any 
return." 

« Ingratitude,  then,  should  seem  one  species 
of  injustice !" 

**  Most  certainly." 

«  Have  you  ever  examined  thoroughly  what 
this  sort  of  injustice  is  t  Or  do  you  think, 
Lamprocles,  because  we  are  only  said  to  be 
unjust  when  we  treat  our  friends  iH,  not  so  when 
we  injure  our  enemies ;  therefore  we  are  in- 
deed unjust  when  we  are  ungrateful  to  our 
friends,  but  not  so  when  only  ungrateful  to  our 
enemies  1" 

« I  have  considered  it  thoroughly,"  replied 
Lamprocles ;  «  and  am  convinced,  that  to  be 
ungrateful,  is  to  be  unjust ;  whether  the  object 
of  our  ingratitude  be  friend  or  foe." 

**  If  then,"  continued  Socrates,  «  ingratitude 
is  injustice,  it  will  follow,  that  the  greater  the 
benefit  of  which  we  are  unmindful,  the  more 
we  are  unjust  ?" 

«  Most  Bssuredly." 

«  But  where  shall  we  find  the  person  who 
hath  received  from  any  one,  benefits  so  great 
or  so  many,  as  children  from  their  parents  ? 
To  them  it  is  they  owe  their  very  existence ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  capacity  of 
beholding  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  those  various 
blessings  which  the  gods  have  so  bountifully 
dispensed  to  all  mankind.  Now  these  are  ad- 
vantages universally  held  so  inestimable,  that 
to  be  deprived  of  them  exciteth  our  very  strong- 
est abhorrence;  an  abhorrence  well  under- 
stood, when  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator 
made  death  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  most 


hadneta  of  hii  diaposUlon,  like  to  thnt  of  Critiai  nnd 
Alcihiadei,  prevailed  orer  the  precepts  of  Socraten, 
illustrated  ns  they  were  by  the  beantiful  picture  bor- 
rowed fVoin  Prodicus.  He  became  aAerwardt  the 
founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers,  whose  leading  teoet 
w  is,  '*  that  man  was  bom  for  plesaiire,  and  Uiat  virlue 
is  only  so  far  laudable  as  it  conduces  thereto.'*  One 
or  his  disciples  taught  publicly,  that  there  were  no 
gods :— ft  short  and  easy  transition  from  vice  and  sensu- 
ality to  atheism. 


atrodons  crimes :  rightly  judging,  that  the  ter* 
ror  wherewith  every  one  beheld  it,  would  aerre 
the  most  powerful  to  deter  from  the  commia- 
sion  of  such  oflences,  as  they  eaw  must  brings 
upon  them  this  greatest  of  all  evils.  Neither 
shouldst  thou  suppose  it  senraality  alone  which. 
induceth  mankind  to  enter  into  marriage,  since 
not  a  street  but  would  furnish  with  other  meana 
for  its  gratification ;  but  our  desire  is  to  find 
out  one  wherewith  to  unite  ourselves,  from 
whom  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  numerous 
and  a  healthful  progeny.  The  husband  then 
tumeth  his  thoughts  in  what  manner  he  may 
best  maintain  the  wife  whom  he  hath  thus 
chosen,  and  make  ample  provision  for  his  chil- 
dren yet  unborn ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  with 
the  utmost  danger  to  herself,  bean  about  with 
her,  for  a  long  time,  a  most  painful  burden. 
To  this  she  imparts  life  and  nourishment,  and 
brings  it  into  the  world  with  inexpressible  an- 
guish :  nor  doth  her  task  end  here ;  she  is  still 
to  supply  the  food  that  must  afterwards  support 
it  She  watches  over  it  with  tender  affection ; 
attends  it  continually  with  unwearied  Sare,  al- 
though she  hath  received  no  benefit  from  it ; 
neither  doth  it  yet  know  to  whom  it  is  thus  in- 
debted. She  seeks,  as  it  were,  to  divine  its 
wants :  night  or  day  her  solicitude  and  laboor 
know  no  intermission ;  unmindful  of  what  here- 
after may  be  the  fruit  of  all  her  pain.  After- 
ward, when  the  children  are  arrived  at  an  age 
capable  to  receive  instruction,  how  doth  each 
parent  endeavour  to  instil  into  their  minds  the 
knowledge  which  may  best  conduce  to  their  fu- 
ture well-doing  1  And  if  they  hear  of  any  bet- 
ter qualified  than  themselves  for  this  important 
task,  to  these  they  send  them,  without  regard 
to  the  expense ;  so  much  do  they  desire  the 
happiness  of  their  children !" 

*<  Certain  it  is,"  replied  Lamprocles,  <•  al- 
though my  mother  had  done  this,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more,  no  man  could  bear  with  so 
much  ill  humour." 

«  Do  not  you  think  it  easier  to  bear  the  anger 
of  a  mother,  than  that  of  a  wild  beast  1" 

«  No,  not  of  such  a  mother." 

"  But  what  harm  hath  she  done  you  1  Hath 
she  kicked  you,  or  bit  you,  as  wild  beasts  do 
when  they  are  angry  1" 

**  No,  but  she  uttcn  such  things  as  no  one 
can  bear  from  any  body." 

*<  And  you,  Lamprocles,  what  have  you  not 
made  this  mother  bear,  with  your  continual 
cries  and  untoward  restlessness !  what  fatigue 
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in  the  day !  what  diataibanoe  in  the  ni^t !  and 
what  pangs  when  rickneae  at  any  time  seiied 
you !" 

«  Bat,  howerer,  I  neTer  did  or  aaid  any  thing 
to  make  her  aahamed  of  me." 

« It  18  well  Bat  why,  Lamproclea,  ahonid 
yoa  he  more  offended  with  yoar  mother,  than 
people  on  the  stage  are  with  one  another! 
There  is  nothing  so  injurious  or  reproachful 
that  these  do  not  often  say,  yet  no  one  becomes 
outrageous  against  (he  man  whom  he  hears 
threaten  and  revile  him,  because  he  well  knows 
be  intends  him  no  real  injury :  but  you,  although 
you  as  well  know  that  no  hurt  is  designed  you, 
but  on  the  contrary,  oTexy  kindness,  you  fly 
out  into  rage  against  your  mother ;  or,  perhaps, 
you  suppose  she  intended  you  some  harm  V* 

«  Not  at  all,"  replied  Jjamprocles ;  <*  I  never 
once  suspected  any  such  matter." 

«  What !  a  mother  who  thus  loves  you !  who, 
when  you  are  sick,  spareth  no  means,  no  pains 
for  your  recovery :  whose  care  is  to  supply  your 
every  want ;  and  whose  vows  to  th^  gods  are 
so  frequent  on  your  behalf!  Is  she  harsh  and 
cruel  1  Surely  the  man  who  cannot  bear  with 
such  a  mother,  cannot  bear  with  that  which  is 
most  for  his  advantage.  But  tell  me,'*  con- 
tinued Socrates, «  doth  it  seem  to  yon  at  all 
necessary  to  show  respect  or  submission  to  any 
one  whatsoever  1  Or  are  you  indeed  conscious 
of  such  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  as  makes  it 
needless  to  pay  any  regard,  whether  to  magia- 
trate  or  general  1" 

«  So  &r  from  it,"  said  Lamprocles,  « I  en- 
deavour all  I  can  to  recommend  myself  to  my 
superiors." 

«  Perhaps,  too,  you  would  cultivate  the  good- 
wilt  of  your  neighbour,  that  he  may  supply  you 
with  fire  from  his  hearth,  when  yon  want  it ;  or 
yield  you  ready  aasiitance,  when  any  accident 
befalls  you  1" 

«« I  would,  most  surely." 

« And  if  you  were  to  go  a  jonmey,  or  a 
Vfityage  with  any  one,  it  would  not  be  indifferent 
to  you,  whether  they  loved  or  hated  you  1" 

«« No,  certainly !" 

»  Wretch !  to  think  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  these  people ;  and  suppose 
you  are  to  do  nothing  for  a  mother,  whose  love 
for  you  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other !  Surely 
you  have  forgot,  that  while  every  other  kind  of 
ingratitude  is  passed  over  unnotieed  by  the 
magistrate,  those  who  refuse  to  return  good 
offices,  in  any  other  case,  being  only  punished 
46* 


with  the  contempt  of  th«r  fellow-dtiens ;  the 
man  who  is  wanting^  in  respect  to  his  parents, 
for  this  man  public  punishments  are  appointed  :* 
the  laws  yield  him  no  longer  their  protection ; 
neither  is  he  permitted  any  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration, since  they  think  no  sacrifice  of- 
fered by  a  hand  so  impious,  can  be  acceptable 
to  the  gods,  or  beneficial  to  man :  and  conclude 
the  mind  so  altogether  degenerate,  equally  in- 
capable of  undertaking  any  thing  great,  or  exe- 
cuting any  thing  justly.  For  such,  too,  as 
neglect  to  perform  the  rites  of  sepulture  for 
their  parents,  for  these,  the  same  punishments 
have  been  allotted  by  the  laws :  and  particular 
regard  is  had  to  these  points,  when  inquiry  is 
made  into  the  lives  and  behaviour  of  those  wiio 
oSSu  themselves  candidates  for  any  public  em- 
ployment. You,  therefore,  O  my  son!  will 
not  delay,  if  wise,  to  entreat  pardon  of  the 
gods;  lest  they,  from  whom  your  ingratitude 
cannot  be  hid,  should  turn  away  their  favour 
from  you :  and  be  you  likewise  carefril  to  con- 
ceal it  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  you  find  not 
yourself  forsaken  by  all  who  know  you ;  for  n6 
one  will  expect  a  return  to  his  kindness,  how- 
ever considerable,  fit>m  him  who  can  ahow 
himself  unmindfril  of  what  he  oweth  to  his 
parenta." 

III.  Socrates  having  observed  that  Ghsre- 
phon  and  Charecrates,  two  brothers,  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  were  at  variance,  he  wished 
very  much  to  reconcile  them  to  eadi  other.  To 
which  end,  meeting  one  of  them,  he  aaid  to 
him, «  What,  are  yon  then,  Ghsrecrates,  one 
of  those  meroenary  kind  of  people,  who  prefer 
riches  to  a  brother,  and  forget  that  these  being 
only  inanimate  things,  require  much  vigilance 
and  care  to  protect  them ;  whereas  a  brother 
endued  with  reason  and  reflection,  is  able  to 
give  assistance  and  protection  to  you  1  And,  be- 
sides, brothers  are  somewhat  less  plentifal  than 
gold !  It  is  strange  a  man  should  think  himself 
injured  because  he  cannot  enjoy  his  brother's 
fortune  I  Why  not  equally  complain  of  injury 
done  him  by  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  be- 
cause the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  doth 
not  centre  in  him  alone  1  But  in  this  case  they 
can  argue  right,  and  easily  see  that  a  moderate 
fortune  secured  by  the  mutual  aid  of  society,  is 
much  better  than  the  riches  of  a  whole  city 


1  Nehher  #ss  this  confined  to  tbeir  immediate  ps 

rents,  lint  squally  underrtood  of  their  grandfiitbefs, 

grandmothen,  and  other  pro(enlt0fs.—iP#Msr'«  AnH§ 
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attended  with  the  dangers  to  whic&  soUtude 
wonld  expose  them,  yet  admit  not  this  reason- 
ing in  regard  to  a  brother.  If  rich,  they  buy 
slaves  in  abundance  to  serre  them :  they  en- 
deaTonr  all  they  can  to  gain  friends  to  support 
them ;  but  make  at  the  same  time  no  account 
of  a  brother,  as  if  nearness  in  blood  disqualified 
for  friendship !  Bat,  surely  to  b6  bom  of  the 
same  parents,  and  educated  in  the  same  house, 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  so  many 
powerful  cements,  since  even  wild  beasts  them- 
selves show  some  inclination  to  animals  they 
are  brought  up  with.  And  beddes,  Chere- 
crates,  he  who  hath  a  brother,  is  much  more 
regarded  than  he  who  hath  none ;  his  enemies 
too  will  be  less  forward  to  molest  him." 

«I  will  not  deny,"  replied  Ohsrecrates, 
"  that  a  brother,  when  such  as  he  should  be, 
is,  as  you  say,  an  inestimable  treasure,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  bear  long  with  one  an- 
other, so  far  from  quarrelling  on  every  slight 
occasion  ;  but  when  this  brother  fails  in  every 
particular,  and  is  indeed  the  vexy  reverse  of  all 
he  ought  to  be,  to  keep  on  terms  with  such  a 
one,  is  next  to  an  impossibility.*' 
*  » Your  brother  then,  my  Chterecrates,  is 
displeasing  to  every  one  1  Or  are  there  some 
to  whom  he  can  make  himself  vexy  agreeable  1" 

« Therefore  he  the  more  deserves  my  ha- 
tred," said  Chffirecrates,  "because  wherever 
he  comes  he  fails  not  to  make  himself  pleasing 
to  others ;  whereas,  he  seems  to  aim  at  nothing 
but  displeasing  me." 

**  But  may  not  this  happen,  Cherecrates, 
from  your  not  knowing  how  to  converse  pro- 
perly with  a  brother  1  As  the  horse,  not  un- 
tractable  to  others,  becomes  altogether  un- 
mansgeable  to  the  unskilful  rider." 

"  And  why  should  I,  who  well  know  how 
to  return  any  kindness  shown  me  either  in 
words  or  actions,  be  supposed  ignorant  in  what 
manner  to  behave  properly  to  a  brother!  No : 
but  when  I  see  a  man  catch  at  every  oppor- 
tunity to  vex  and  disoblige  me,  shall  I,  after 
this,  show  kindness  to  such  a  one !  I  cannot, 
Socrates ;  nor  will  I  even  attempt  it !" 

**  You  surprise  me,  Ghnrecrates !  Suppose 
you  had  a  dog  who  watched  and  defended  your 
sheep  diligently  ;  this  dog  fawns  and  caresses 
your  shepherds,  but  snarls  at  you  whenever 
you  come  near  him.  What  do  you  on  this 
occasion  ?  Fly  out  into  rage  1  Or  endeavour, 
by  kindness,  to  reconcile  him  to  you  1  You 
acknowledge  a  brother,  when  such  as  he  ought 


to  be,  an  invaluable  treasure :  yon  say  you  an 
not  unacquainted  widi  the  arts  of  conciliating 
favour  and  affection,  but  yet  are  resolTcd  to 
employ  none  of  tiwm  to  gain  the  love  of  Chm 
rephon !" 

« I  do  not  believe,  Socrates,  I  have  arta  wni- 
ildent  to  succeed  in  such  an  attempt" 

«  And  yet  I  diould  imagine,"  said  Socraiea, 
<*no  new  one  necessaiy:  practise  only  those 
you  are  already  master,  of,  apd  you  will  find 
them  sufficient  to  regain  his  aflection." 

« If  you  know  what  these  are,  of  fiivoar  in- 
form me,"  replied  Charecnitea ;  «  for  they  aura 
unknown  to  me." 

« Suppose,  Gharecratea,  you  wished  some 
friend  to  invite  yon  to  his  feast  when  be  of- 
fered sacrifice ;  what  means  would  you  take  to 
induce  him  Uiereto." 

« Invite  him  to  one  of  mine." 

'( And  if  you  vranted  him,  in  your  absence, 
to  manage  your  affairs,  what  then  1" 

« I  would  try  what  I  could  to  engage  bia 
gratitude,  by  first  rendering  him  tiie  service  I 
wished  to  receive." 

'•But,  suppose  you  desired  to  secare  for 
yourself  an  hospitable  reception  in  some  foreign 
country,  what  would  you  do  t 

«  When  any  of  that  place  came  to  Athens, 
I  would  invite  them  to  my  house,"  said  Chss- 
recrates ;  «  and  would  spare  no  pains  to  assist 
them  in  despatching  the  business  they  came 
for,  that  they,  when  I  went  thither,  might  help 
me  in  return  to  expedite  mine." 

"Is  it  so  then!"  replied  Socrates;  «and 
are  you  so  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  con- 
ciliating favour  and  affection,  yet  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter  1  But  you  are  afraid, 
OhBrecrates,  of  making  the  first  advances  to 
your  brother,  lest  it  should  degrade  you  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  hear  it  1  Yet  surely  it 
ought  not  to  be  less  glorious  for  a  man  to  anti- 
cipate his  friends  in  courtesy  and  kind  ofllices, 
then  get  the  start  of  his  enemies  in  injuries 
and  annoyance!  Had  I  thought  Chsrephi^to 
as  well  disposed  as  you  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion, I  should  have  endeavoured  to  have  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  make  the  'first  advances;  but 
you  seemed  to  me  the  better  leader  in  thia 
affair;  and  I  fimcied  success  the  most  likely  tc 
ensue  from  it" 

«  Nay,  now,  Socrates,"  cried  out  Ohsrecrates 
«  you  certainly  speak  not  with  your  usual  wis 
dom.  What!  would  you  have  me,  who  am 
the  youngest,  make  overtures  to  my  brother ; 
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wben  in  dl  natioD*  it  U  tha  undovbted  privilege 
of  the  fint-born  to  lead  the  way  ?** 

«  How !"  replied  Socrates ;  «<  ia  it  not  the 
cuatom  every  where  for  the  yonnger  to  yield 
precedency  to  the  elder  1  Moat  not  he  rise  at 
his  approach  and  give  to  him  the  seat  which  is 
moat  hononrable;  and  hold  hia  peace  till  he 
hath  done  speaking  1  Deky  not  therefore,  my 
Chsrecratea,  to  do  what  I  adviae:  use  yoar 
endeavour  to  appease  your  brother ;  nor  doubt 
his  readiness  to  return  your  love.  He  is  am- 
bitious of  honour ;  he  hath  a  nobleness  of  die- 
position  :  soxdid  souls,  indeed,  are  only  to  be 
moved  by  mercenary  motives ;  but  the  brave 
and  liberal  are  ever  best  subdued  by  courtesy 
and  kindnees." 

"  But  suppose,  my  Socratea^  when  I  have 
acted  as  you  advise,  my  brother  should  behave 
no  better  than  he  hss  done  1" 

"  Should  it  prove  so,  Charecratea,  what 
other  harm  can  arise  to  you  from  it,  than  that 
of  having  shown  yourself  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  brother  to  one  whose  badness  of  temper 
makes  him  undeserving  of  your  regard  ?  But  I 
^ave  no  apprehension  of  so  un&vourable  an 
issue  to  this  matter :  rather,  when  your  brother 
shall  see  it  your  intention  to  conquer  by  cour- 
tesy, he  himself  will  strive  to  excel  in  so  noble 
a  contest  As  it  is,  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
plorable ihan  your  prepent  aituation ;  it  being 
no  other  than  if  tfaeee  hands,  ordained  of  €rod 
for  mutual  assistance,  should  so  far  forget  their 
office,  as  mutually  to  impede  each  other:  or 
these  leet,  designed  by  providence  for  a  re- 
ciprocal help,  should  entangle  each  other  to  the 
hinderanee  of  both.^  But  auiely,  it  ahows  no 
less  our  ignorance  and  folly,  Uian  works 
our  harm,  when  we  thus  turn  dioee  things  into 
evil  which  were  not  created  but  for  our  good. 
And,  truly,  I  regard  a  brother  as  one  of  the 
best  blessings  that  God  hath  bestowed  on  us ; 
two  brothers  being  more  profitable  to  each 
other  than  two  eyes  or  two  feet,  or  any  other 
of  those  members  whidi  have  been  given  to  us 
in  pairs,'  for  partners  and  helps,  as  it  were,  to 
each  other  by  a  bountiful  Providence.  For, 
whether  we  consider  the  hands  or  leet,  they 
asrist  not  each  other  unless  plaeed  at  no  great 
distance :  and  even  our  eyes,  whose  power  evi- 
dently appears  of  the  widest  extent,  are  yet  un- 
able to  take  in,  at  one  and  the  same  view,  the 
front  and  the  reverse  of  any  one  object  whatso- 
ever, though  placed  ever  ao  near  them  :  but  no 
sitaation   can   hinder  brothers,  who   live  in 


amity,  from  rendering  one  another  the  most 


rV.  I  also  remember  a  discourse  that  Bo- 
crates  once  held  concerning  friendship ;  which 
I  think  could  not  but  gieatly  benefit  his 
hearera;  ainoe  he  not  only  taught  ua  how 
we  might  gain  friends,  but  how  to  behave 
towards  them  when  gained.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  obaerved,  "that  although  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind  agreed  in  esteeming  a  firm 
and  virtuoua  friend  an  invaluable  possession, 
yet  were  there  very  few  things  about  which 
they  gave  themselves  less  trouble.  They  were 
diligent,  he  said,  to  purdiase  houses  and  landa, 
and  slaves,  and  flodu,  and  household  goods ; 
and  when  purchased,  would  take  no  little  pains 
to  preserve  them ;  but  were  no  way  solicitous 
either  to  purchase  or  preserve  a  friend,  however 
they  might  talk  of  the  advantages  of  having 
one.  Nay,  be  had  seen  people^  who,  if  they 
had  a  friend  and  a  slave  sick  at  Ae  same  time, 
wouldaend  for  the  physician,  end  try  every  means 
to  recover  the  slave,  while  the  friend  was  left 
to  take  care  of  himself;  and,  if  both  died,  it 
waa  easy  to  see  how  each  stood  in  their  esti- 
mation. Of  all  their  possessions  this  alone 
was  neglected :  they  would  even  sufier  it  to  be 
lost  for  want  of  a  little  attention.!  Their  es- 
tates here  and  there  they  could  with  readiness 
point  cut  to  you :  but  ask  them  of  (heir  friends, 
how  many  and  what  they  are,  and  you  reduce 
them  to  some  difficulty.  The  number,  though 
acknowledged  small,  is  more  than  they  can  wdl 
make  out  to  you ;  so  little  do  these  people  con- 
cern themselves  about  the  matter.  And  yet, 
what  possession  shall  be  placed  in  competition 
with  a  friend  1  What  slave  so  aifectionate  to 
our  persons,  or  studious  of  our  interest  1  What 
horse  able  to  render  us  such  service  1  From^ 
whence,  or  from  whom,  can  we  at  all  times  and 


>  One  proof  we  have  of  this  want  of  attention,  even 
in  Pericles  himself;  and  whkh  possibly  Socrates  might 
have  In  bis  eye,  thongta  out  of  respect  to  bis  memory, 
he  forbore  to  mention  it;  for  he  mfflered  Anazsgoraa, 
to  whom  he  stood  Indebted  for  so  much  usefti!  Icnow- 
ledge  both  in  philosophy  and  politics,  to  he  reduced  to 
sach  distress,  that,  partly  from  want,^nd  partly  from 
▼ezacton,  he  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death ;  a  nd 
having  muffled  up  his  bead  In  bis  cloak,  lie  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground  to  ezpea  Its  coming.  Indeed,  Peri- 
cles ho  sooner  heard  of  this  but  he  flew  to  his  assistance ; 
begging  him  to  live,  and  bewailing  his  own  loss,  in  case 
he  was  deprived  of  so  wise  a  eoanssllor .  When ,  open  • 
ing  his  cloak,  the  philosopher,  in  a  feeble  and  low  voice, 
said  to  him,  **  Ah,  Pericles  I  they  who  need  a  lamp,  do 
not  aegtoet  to  supply  It  with  oil  r  A  gentle  reproof;  but 
therefore  the  more  piercing  to  an  t 
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on  every  oeeanon  receive  lo  manj  and  eiich 
essentia]  benefits'?  Are  we  at  a  loss  in  oar  own 
private  aflairsy  or  in  those  the  publie  have  in- 
tnisied  to  oar  manageinent  1  A  friend  will 
supply  every  deficiency.  Do  we  wish  for  the 
pleasare  of  giving  assistance  to  some  other  1  A 
Mend  will  fiiniish  us  vrith  the  power.  Are  we 
threatened  with  danger  1  He  flies  to  oar  as- 
sistance ;  for  he  not  only  dedicates  his  fortune 
to  onr  service,  but  his  life  to  our  defence. — 
Bo  we  purpose  to  persuade  t  His  eloquence 
is  over  ready  to  second  all  we  say.  — Are  we 
compelled  to  contend  1  His  arm  is  ever  found 
among  the  foremost  to  assist  us.  He  doubles 
the  joy  which  prosperity  brings,  and  makes  the 
load  of  afiUction  less  heavy.  Our  hands,  our 
feet,  our  eyes,  can  yield  us  small  service  in 
comparison  to  that  we  leeeive  from  a  friend ; 
for  what  we  are  not  able  to  do  for  ourselves : 
that  which  we  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  think 
of,  when  our  own  interest  is  the  question,  a 
friend  will  perceive,  and  perform  for  ua.  And 
yet,  this  firiend,  whilst  the  plant  that  promiaeth 
us  fruit  shall  be  carefully  cultivated,  this  friend 
we  neglect  to  nourish  and  improve;  though 
where  else  the  tree  from  whence  such  friiit  is 
to  be  found!" 

V.  I  remember  likewise  another  disoourM 
of  his,  wherein  he  eshorteth  his  hearers  to  look 
well  into  tiiemselves,  and  see  in  what  estima- 
tion they  might  reasonably  hope  their  frienda 
should  hold  them.  For,  having  observed  one 
of  his  followers  desert  a  friend  when  op- 
pressed vrith  penury,  he  thus  questioned  An- 
tisihenes  in  the  presence  of  the  man,  together 
with  many  others:  "Pray,  say,  Antisthenes, 
is  it  allowable  to  value  our  friends  as  we  do 
our  slaves :  for  one  of  these  we  perhaps  rate  at 
five  mine  ;l  while  we  think  another  dear  at  two ; 
these  again  we  will  give  ten  for ;  and  for  some, 
it  may  be,  twenty ;  nay,  it  is  said  that  Nicies, 
the  son  of  Nioerates,  gave  no  less  than  a  whole 
talent  for  one  he  intended  to  set  over  his 
mines.  May  we  estimate  our  friends  in  Uie 
same  manner  1" 

«I  think  we  may,"  replied  Antisthenes; 
««for,  while  I  know  some  whose  affection  I 
would  purchase  at  no  mean  price,  there  are 
others  whom  I  would  scarcely  thank  for  theirs, 
if  I  might  have  it  for  nothing.  And  there  are, 
my  Socrates,  whose  favour  and  friendship  I 


*  Tb«  Auie  mina,  worth  three  poaadi  stertlog. 

•  The  talent,  worth  tixtf  oilaa. 


should  be  glad  lo  secure,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  last  farthing." 

•<  If  this  be  the  case,"  replied  Socrates,  <«  it 
behoves  us  not  a  little  to  consider  of  how  moch 
worth  we  really  are  to  our  friends ;  at  the  aame 
time  that  we  uee  our  diligence  to  raise  our 
value  with  them  as  much  as  we  can,  that  they 
may  not  lay  ua  aside  like  uselees  lumber.  For 
when  I  hear  this  man  ay  out,  <My  friend 
hath  deserted  me;'  and  another  complain, 
<  that  one  whom  he  thought  most  strongly  at- 
tached to  him,  had  sold  his  friendship  for  some 
trifling  advantage,^  I  am  inclined  to  ask. 
Whether,  ae  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
slave  at  any  rate^  so  we  may  not  wish  to  do 
the  same  by  a  worthlees  friend  1  since,  after  all, 
we  seldom  hear  of  the  good  friend  being  for- 
saken, any  more  than  of  the  good  slave  wanting 
a  master." 

YI.  And  here,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  re- 
late a  conversation  Socrates  once  had  with 
Critobulus;  from  whence  we  may  learn  to  try 
our  friends,  and  find  out  such  as  are  worthy  of 
our  aflection. 

M  Suppoee,"  said  he, «  Critobulus,  we  want- 
ed to  chooee  a  worthy  friend,  what  ahould  be 
our  method  of  proceeding  in  this  matter? 
Should  we  not  beware  of  one  mudi  addicted 
to  high  livingl  to  wine  or  women  1  or  of  a  laiy 
disposition  1  since,  enslaved  to  such  vices,  no 
man  could  be  of  uae  either  to  himself  or  any 
other." 

M  Certainly." 

**  Suppose  we  met  with  a  man  whoee  posses- 
sions being  small,  he  is  yet  moet  lavish  in  his 
ezpensee:  who  etands  daily  in  need  of  his 
friend's  purse,  as  a  necessary  supply  for  his  own 
profusion ;  with  whom,  however,  all  that  is  lent 
is  lost ;  yet,  whom  to  refuse  is  most  deadly  to 
ofiend :  Woi:!d  not  such  a  one  prove  rather 
troubleeome,  think  you  1" 

«  No  doubt,  Socratee." 

«  And  if  there  was  a  peison,  provident  in- 
deed enough,  but  withal  so  covetous,  aa  never 
to  be  content  unices  he  hath  the  advantage  of 
you  on  every  occasion  1" 

« I  think  of  him  worse  than  of  the  other." 

«  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  man,  Critobu- 
lus, who  is  so  mudi  bent  on  making  a  fortune, 
as  to  mind  nothing  but  what  serves  to  that 
end!" 

« I  say,  leave  him  to  himself,"  returned  Cri- 
tobulus ;  «  since  it  is  sure  he  will  never  be  of 
use  to  any  other." 
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<*  And  ffuppoi6  one  of  lo  tnibolent  a  dispo- 
aition,  as  to  be  daily  engaging  hia  fiienda  in 
aome  qnarrel  on  bis  account  1" 

<•  I  wonld  keep  clear  d  aach  a  one^  moat 
certaioly,  my  Socrates." 

**  But  wbat  if  tbe  man  were  free  from  these 
defects,  and  bad  only  sncb  a  aort  of  Bclfiabnesa 
belonging  to  bim,  as  made  him  always  ready  to 
receiTe  ftiToars,  not  at  all  aolicitous  about  re- 
turning any  !*' 

«  Why  certainly,"  replied  Oritobnlna,  «  no 
person  would  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
aach  a  one.  But,  my  Socrates,"  continued  be, 
«  since  n<me  of  these  people  will  serre  our 
purpose,  show  me,  I  desire  you,  what  aort  of 
man  he  must  be  whom  we  should  endeaTonr  to 
make  a  friend  oft" 

<«  I  suppose,"  sud  Socrates,  «  he  should  be 
the  very  reverse  of  all  we  have  been  aaying : 
moderate  in  his  pleasures,  a  strict  oboerrer  of 
his  word,  fair  and  open  in  all  his  dealings ;  and 
who  will  not  suflfer  eren  his  friend  to  surpass 
him  in  generosity ;  so  that' all  are  gainers  with 
whom  he  hath  to  do." 

«<  But  how  shall  we  find  such  a  one,"  said 
Critobulus;  <<or  make  trial  of  these  Ttrtuea 
and  rices,  without  running  aome  hazard  by  the 
experiment  1" 

«  When  you  are  inquiring  out  the  best  statu- 
ary, Critobulus,  you  trust  not  to  the  pretences 
of  any,  but  examine  the  performances  of  all ; 
and  conclude  that  he  who  hath  hitherto  excel- 
led, gives  the  best  grounded  assurance  of  ex- 
celling for  the  future." 

'*  So  you  would  hare  us  infer,  Socrates,  that 

he  who  hath  already  disdiarged  the  duties  of  a 

,good  friend  towards  those  with  whom  he  hath 

been  formerly  connected,  will  not  fiul  to  do  the 

aame  when  connected  with  you  1" 

•<  Undoubtedly,  my  Critobulus :  just  as  I 
should  infer,  that  the  groom  who  hath  taken 
proper  care  of  your  hones,  will  do  the  aame  by 
mine,  whenever  I  send  him  any." 

«  But,  my  Socrates,  when  we  have  found 
out  a  man  whom  we  judge  proper  to  make  a 
friend  of,  what  means  may  we  use  to  engage 
his  affection  V* 

**  In  the  first  place,"  returned  Socrates,  «  we 
must  consult  the  gods,  whether  it  be  agreeable 
to  their  will  that  we  engage  in  friendship  with 
him." 

"  But  suppose  the  gods  disapprove  not  of 
our  choice,  what  way  ahall  we  take  to  obtain 
his  favour  1" 


«  Not  hunt  him  down,  Critobulus,  as  we  do 
hares ;  nor  catch  him  by  stratagem,  as  we  do 
birds ;  neither  are  we  to  aeize  him  by  force,  as 
we  are  wont  to  aerve  our  enemies ;  for  it  would 
prove  an  arduous  task  to  make  a  man  your 
friend  in  spite  of  inclination.  To  shut  him  up 
like  a  criminal  might  create  aversion,  but  wonld 
never  conciliate  favour  and  esteem." 

«<  But  what  must  we  do  theni" 

«  I  have  heard,"  said  Socrates,  -  of  certain 
words  that  have  all  the  force  in  them  of  the 
most  powerful  charma.  There  are  likewise 
other  aits,  wherewith  such  as  know  then  ael- 
dom  ftil  to  allure  to  themselves  whomsoever 
they  please." 

«  And  where  can  we  learn  these  words  ?" 
said  Critobulus 

M  Tou  know  the  aong  the  Syrena  used  to 
charm  U^rssesl    It  begins  vrith, 

**  O  stay,  O  pride  of  Greeee,  Ulynes  lUy  P 

PoK*s  CMytMy. 

« I  do  know  it,  Socratea.  But  did  they  not 
mean  to  detain  others  by  these  charms,  as  well 
as  Ulysaea  1" 

«  Not  at  all,  Critobulus ;  words  like  these 
are  only  designed  to  allure  noble  souls,  and 
lovers  of  virtue." 

«  I  begin  to  understand  you,"  said  Critobu- 
lus ;  **  and  perceive  the  charm  which  operates 
so  powerfully,  is  praise  :  but,  in  order  to  make 
it  effiMtual,  we  must  bestow  it  with  discretion, 
lest  ridicule  should  seem  intended  by  us,  rather 
than  applause.  And,  indeed,  to  commend  a 
man  for  his  beauty,  his  strength,  or  his  stature, 
who  knowa  himself  to  be  weak,  little,  and  d^ 
formed,  would  be  to  incur  his  resentment,  not 
conciliate  his  affection ;  and  make  mankind  not 
seek  but  shun  our  society.— But  do  you  know 
of  no  other  charms  1" 

«  No :  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  Pericles 
had  many,  wherewith  he  charmed  the  city,  and 
gained  the  love  d  all  men." 

*<  By  what  means  did  Themistodes  proeore 
the  aflbction  of  his  fellow-citizens?" 

«  By  no  incantations,  most  certainly,"  r^ 
pRed  Socrates ;  « if  you  except  that  of  serving 
the  sUte."' 

"You  would  insinuate  then,  my  Socrates, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  virtuous  friend,  we 
must  endeavour  first  of  all  to  be  ourselves  vir- 
tuous 1" 

«  Why,  can  you  suppose,  Critobulus,  that  a 
bad  man  can  gain  the  affection  of  a  good  onel" 

M  And  yet,"  said  Critobulns,  «  I  have  seen 
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msDj  a  lony  rli«toricUn  li^e  in  gnat  harmony 
with  the  best  (nrator  in  Athens :  and  a  general, 
perfectly  well  ekilled  in  the  art  of  war,  shall 
admit  others  to  his  intimacy,  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter." 

M  But  did  you  ever  see  a  man,  Critobulns, 
who  had  no  one  good  qui^ity  to  recommend 
him  ; — ^for  that  is  the  question ;— did  yon  ever 
see  such  a  one  gain  a  fiiend  of  distinguished 
abitiUesV' 

« I  do  not  know  I  ever  did.  But  if  it  is  so 
dear,  Socrates,  that  those  who  have  much  merit, 
and  they  who  have  none,  can  never  unite  to- 
gether in  friendship ;  are  the  virtuous  equally 
sure  of  being  beloved  by  all  the  virtuous  V* 

**  You  are  led  into  this  inquiry,  my  Critobu- 
lus,  from  observing  that  the  great  and  the  good, 
although  alike  enemies  to  vice,  and  equally  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  are  so  far  from 
expressing  their  mutual  good-will,  that  enmity 
and  opposition  sometimes  prevail  among  them ; 
and  are  with  more  difficulty  reconciled  to  each 
other,  than  even  the  most  worthless  and  vile  of 
all  mankind.  This  you  see,  and  are  concern- 
ed at" 

« I  am  so,"  replied  Critobulus  ;"  and  die 
more,  as  I  observe  this  not  confined  to  parti- 
culars,  but  communities:  those,  too,  where 
vice  finds  its  greatest  discouragement,  and  vir- 
tue its  best  reward ;  even  these  shall  engage  in 
hostilities  against  each  other !  Now  when  I 
see  this,  my  Socrates,  I  almost  despair  to  find 
a  firiend ;  for  where  ahall  I  seek  one  1  Not 
among  the  vicious ;  for,  how  can  one  who  is 
ungrateful,  profuse,  avaricious,  idle,  intempe- 
rate, faithless,  be  a  friend  1  He  may  hate,  but 
eannot  love.  Neither  yet  is  it  more  posnble 
lor  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  to  unite  in  the 
bonds  of  amity  ;  since,  what  concord  can  sub- 
sist between  those  who  oommit  crimes,  and 
them  who  abhor  them  1  And  if,  after  this,  we 
are  to  add  the  virtuous ;  if  ambition  can  sow 
enmity  among  the  best  of  men ;  if  these,  de- 
sirous all  of  the  highest  places,  can  envy  and 
expose  each  other,  where  can  friendship  be 
found  1  or  where  the  asylum  on  earth  for 
fidelity  and  affection  ?" 

«  My  Critobulus,'*  answered  Socrates,  «  we 
shall  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  investigate  this 
point.  Man  is  made  up  of  contrarieties.  In- 
clined to  friendship  fh>m  the  want  he  finds  in 
himself  of  friends,  he  compassionates  the  suf- 
ferer; he  relieves  the  necessitouB;  and  finds 
.  complacency  and  satisfactioo,  whether  his  turn 


is  to  receive  or  confer  an  obligation.    Bat  as 
one  and  the  same  thing  may  be  an  object  of  de- 
sire to  many ;  strife,  enmity,  and  ill-will,  be- 
come thereby  unavoidaUe :  benevdenoe   is  ex- 
tinguished hj  avarice  and  ambition ;  and  envy 
fills  the  heart,  which  till  then  was  all  a£Eection  * 
But  friendship  can  make  its  way,  and  surmoont 
every  obstacle,  to  unite  the  just  and  good.     F<v 
virtue  will  teach  these  to  be   contented  with 
their  own  possessions,  how  moderate  soever: 
nay,  infinitely  prefer  them  to  the  empire  of  the 
world,  if  not  to  be  had  without  hatred  and  con- 
tention.   Assisted  by  this,  they  willingly  oi* 
dure  the  extreme  of  thirst  and  hunger,  rather 
than  injure,  or  bear  hard  on  any  ;  nor  can  love 
itself,  even  when   the  most  violent,  transport 
them  beyond  the  rules  of  decency  and  good 
order.    They  are  satisfied  with  whatever  the 
laws  have  allotted  them  :  and  so  far  from  de- 
siiiog  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others,  thej 
are  easily  indined  to  resign  many  of  their  own. 
If  disputes  arise,  they  are  soon  accommodated, 
to  the  contentment  of  each  party  :  anger  never 
rises  so  high,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  repentance ; 
nor  can   envy  once  find  admission   into  the 
minds  of  those  who  live  in  a  mutual  communi- 
cation of  their  goods;  and  plead  a  kind  of  right 
in  whatever  a  friend  possesses.     Hence,  there- 
fore, we  may  be  very  sure,  that  virtuous  men 
will  not  oppose,  but  assist  each  other  in  the 
discharge  of  the  public  offices.    Those,  indeed, 
who  only  aim  at  highest  honours,  and  posts  of 
the  greatest  power,  that  they  may  accumulate 
wealth,  riot  in  luxury,  and  oppress  the  people, 
are  too  profligate  and  unjust  to  live  in  concord 
vrith  any :  but  he  who  aspires  to  an  honourable 
employment,  for  no  other  end  than  to  secure 
himself  from  oppression,  protect  his  friends,  and 
serve   his  country ;    what,  should  hinder  his 
uniting  with  those  whoee  intentions  are  no 
other  1    Would  it  render  him  less  able  to  ac- 
complish these   designs  1     Or  would  not  his 
power  become  so  much  the  more  extensive, 
from  having  the  wise  and  good  associate  in  the 
same  cause  with  him  1     In  the  public  games," 
continued  Socrates,  «  we  permit  not  the  skilful 
and  the  strong,  to  unite  themselves  together, 
as  knowing  that  In  so  doing  they  must  bear 
away  the  prize  in  every  contention ;  but  here, 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  afiSurs,  we 
have  no  law  to  forbid  the  honest  from  joining 
with  the  honest ;  who  are  generally,  too,  the 
most  able ;  and  on  that  account  to  be  chosen 
rather   for  associates  than  opponents.      Be- 
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aides,  nnct  eontentions  will  ariie^  confBdenitos 
should  be  sought  for ;  and  the  greater  nninber 
'Will  be  neceaiary,  if  tfaoee  who  oppose  us  have 
courage  and  ability.    For  this  purpoae,  and  to 
make  those  whom  we  engage  the  more  zealous 
in  serving  us,  favours  and  good  offices  are  to  be 
dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand :  and  even  pru- 
dence wUl  direct  us  to  prefer  the  virtuqua,  as 
not  being  many  :  besides,  evil  men  are  always 
found  insatiable.    But  however  this  may  be, 
my  Critobulus,  take  courage ;  "make  yourself, 
in  the  first  place,  a  virtuoua  man,  and  then 
boldly  set  yourself  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
Tinoouff :  and  this  is  a  chase  wherein  I  may  be 
able  to  assist  you,  being  myself  much  inclined 
to  Jowe.    Now,  whenever  I  conceive  an  affec- 
tion tfor  any,  I  rest  not  till  it  becomes  recipro- 
cal ;    but,  borne  forward  towards  them  by  the 
most  ardent  inclination,  I  strive  to  make  my 
compemy   equally  desirable.     And  much  the 
same  management  will  yon  find  necessary,  my 
Critobulus,    whenever  you   would   gain    the 
friendship  of  any :  conceal  not,  therefore,  from 
me  the  person  whose  afiiBction  you  most  desire. 
For,  as  I  have  made  it  my  study  to  render  my- 
self pleasing  to  those  who  are  pleasing  to  me, 
I  believe  I  am  not  ignorant  of  some  of  the  arts 
best  calculated  for  such  a  purpose." 

«  And  V*  replied  Critobulus,  « have  long 
been  desirous  of  receiving  some  instructions 
herein ;  and  more  especially  if  they  will  help 
me  to  gain  the  affection  of  those  who  are  de- 
sirable on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  persons 
as  well  as  the  graces  of  their  minds." 

"  But  all  compulsion  is  entirely  excluded  my 
scheme,"  continued  Socrates ;  **  and  I  verily 
believe,"  says  he,  •<  that  the  reason  why  all  men 
fled  the  wretched  Scylla,  was,  from  her  em^^ 
ploying  no  other  means:  since  we  see  them 
easily  detained  by  the  8yren*s  song ;  and,  for- 
getful of  every  thing,  yield  themselves  up  to 
the  enchanting  harmony." 

(t  Be  assured,  Socrates,"  said  Critobulus,  <«  I 
shall  never  think  of  taking  any  man's  afiiBction 
by  storm :  of  favour,  therefore,  proceed,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  your  instructions." 

*«You  must  promise  me,  likewise,  to  keep 
at  a  proper  distance,  and  not  give  way  to  over- 
much fondness." 

"  I  shall  make  no  great  difficulty  to  promise 
you  this,  Socrates,  provided  the  people  are  not 
very  handsome." 
«ADd  those  who  are  so  will  be  in  lesi 


danger,  as  far  less  likely  to  suffer  you  than 
those  who  are  more  plain.*' 

«  Well,  I  will  not  transgress  in  this  point," 
said  Critobulus;  <*only  let  me  know  bow  I 
may  gain  a  fiiend." 

«  You  must  permit  me  then,"  said  Socrates^ 
«  to  tell  him  how  much  you  esteem  him,  and 
how  great  your  desire  to  become  one  of  his 
friends." 

"  Most  readily,  my  Socrates ;  since  I  never 
knew  any  one  displeased  with  another  for  think- 
ing well  of  him." 

«  And  that  your  observation  of  his  virtue 
hath  raised  in  you  great  affisction  of  his  person ; 
Would  you  think  I  did  amiss,  and  might  huft 
you  in  the  man's  opinion  ?" 

««  The  very  reverse,  I  should  imagine ;  for  I 
find  in  myself  a  more  than  ordinary  affection 
towards  Uiose  who  express  an  aflbction   for 

■MA    " 

me. 

*<  I  may  go  then  so  far  in  spsaking  of  you  to 
those  you  love :  but  will  you  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed, Critobulus,  and  assure  them)  that  the 
sweetest  pleasure  you  know  is  in  the  converse* 
tion  of  virtuous  friends  1  That  you  are  constant 
in  your  care  of  them  1  That  you  behold  their  ho- 
nourable achievements  with  no  less  satisfiicti<m 
and  complacency  than  if  you  yourself  had  per- 
formed them,  and  rejoice  at  their  prosperity  in  i 
like  manner  as  at  your  own  1  That,  in  the  ser-  ( 
vice  of  a  friend,  you  can  feel  no  weariness,  and  i 
esteem  it  no  less  honourable  to  surpass  him  in.  \ 
generosity  than  your  enemy  in  arms  1  By  thia^ 
or  something  like  this,  I  doubt  not  to  facilitate 
your  way  to  the  forming  of  many  very  excel" 
lent  fHendships." 

«  But  why  do  you  ask  my  leave,  Socrates,  as 
if  you  were  not  at  liberty  to  say  what  yon 
please  of  me  1" 

M  Not  so,"  returned  Socrates ;  **  for  I  have 
often  heard  Aspasia  ^  declare,  that  matchmakeis 
succeed  pretty  well  if  they  keep  to  the  truth  in 


>  A  pevwrn  well  known  on  the  account  of  ber  eloquence 
mad  ber  iUnetrioM  pnpiLi;  for  both  Peridee  and  Bbcrates 
attended  her  leeturea.  Her  oonveraaiioo  wui  not  mora 
brilliant  than  solid ;  unUing  the  tymmetry  arising  from 
art,  with  the  rehemence  and  warmth  which  flows  ft'om 
nature.  She  is  generally  allowed  to  have  composed  the 
ihmous  Funeral  Oratloo  whieh  Perides  prooouneed 
with  ao  moeh  applause,  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  - 
the  Bamian  war.  She  was  likewise  well  versed  in 
many  other  parU  of  useful  knowledge;  partienlarlj 
polities  and  natural  philoaophy.— Pls<ef«&''ff  £^   ^ 
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what  they  My  of  each  party  ;  whereas,  if  false- 
hood is  employed,  nothing  but  vexation  can  an- 
sae ;  for  they  who  have  been  deceived  hate  one 
another,  and  thoae  most  of  all  who  bronght 
them  together.  Now,  I  hold  this  observation 
of  Aspasia  to  be  right,  and  not  less  to  concern 
the  point  in  question :  and,  therefore,  I  think 
I  cannot  urge  any  thing  in  your  behalf^  Cri- 
tobulus,  which  strict  truth  will  not  make 
good." 

«  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,**  replied  Gri- 
tobttlus,"  that  if  I  have  good  qualitiea  sufficient 
to  make  myself  beloved,  I  may  then  have  your 
helping  hand :  but,  otherwise,  you  are  not  so 
very  much  my  friend  as  to  be  at  the  trouble  to 
feign  any  for  me." 

•*  And  by  which  of  these  methods  shall  I 
best  serve  you,  Gritobulus  ?  Bestowing  on  you 
some  praise,  which,  aAer  all,  is  not  your  due, 
6r  exhorting  you  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  give  you  a  just  claim  to  it,  and  that  ftvm 
all  mankind  1  Let  us  examine  the  matter,  if 
yon  are  still  doubtful.  Suppose  I  should  re- 
commend you  to  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  a 
skilful  iHlot,  and  on  this  you  were  admitted  to 
direct  at  the  helm,  must  not  destruction  to 
yourself,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  ship,  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  1  Or  suppose  I  q>oke 
of  you  everywhere  as  a  great  general,  or  able 
statesman,  and  you,  on  the  credit  of  this  false 
representation,  were  called  to  determine  causes, 
preside  in  the  council,  or  command  the  army, 
would  not  your  own  ruin  be  involved  in  that  of 
your  oountry  ?  Nay,  were  I  only  to  commend 
yoQ  as  a  good  economist  to  my  neighbour,  and 
thereby  procure  for  you  the  management  of  his 
aAdrs,  and  the  care  of  his  family,  would  not 
you  expose  yourself  to  much  ridicule,  at  the 
same  time  that  you  were  exposing  him  to  ruin  1 
But  the  surest,  as  the  shortest  way,  to  make 
yourself  beloved  and  honoured,  my  Gritobulus, 
is  to  be  indeed  the  very  man  you  wish  to  ap- 
pear. Set  yourself,  therefore,  diligently  to  the 
attaining  of  every  virtue,  and  yon  will  find,  on 
experience,  that  no  one  of  them  whatsoever 
but  will  flourish  and  gain  strength  when  pro- 
perly exercised.  This  is  the  counsel  I  have 
to  give  you,  my  Gritobulus.  But,  if  you  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  let  me  know  it,  I  en- 
treat  you." 

•<  Far  from  it,"  replied  Gritobulus ;  «  and  I 
should  only  bring  shame  upon  myself  by  con- 
tradicting you,  since  thereby  I  should  contra- 
dict the  sure  principles  of  truth  and  virtue." 


Vn.  Socrates  had  the  greatest  tendemeas 
for  his  friends.  Had  ignorance  or  imprudence 
brought  them  into  difficulties,  Socrates,  by  him 
good  advice,  would  often  set  them  at  ease. 
Or,  if  sinking  under  poverty,  he  would  pro- 
cure to  them  relief,  by  pressing  upon  otitera 
the  duty  of  mutual  assistance. 

I  will  give  some  insunces  of  his  sentiments 
on  such  occasions. 

Parceiving  on  a  time  a  deep  melancholy  on 
the  countenance  of  one  of  his  friends,  *«  Ton 
seem  oppressed,"  said  he,  «•  Aristarchus ;  but 
impart  the  cause  of  it  to  your  friends ;  they  may 
be  able  to  relieve  you." 

M I  am  indeed,"  said  Aristarchus,  «  oppressed 
with  no  small  difficulty:  for  since  our  late 
troubles,many  of  our  men  being  fled  for  shelter  to 
the  PireuB,  the  women  belonging  to  them  have 
all  poured  down  upon  me ;  so  that  I  have  at  pre- 
sent no  less  than  fourteen  .sisters,  and  aunts,  and 
cousins,  all  to  provide  for !  Now,  you  know, 
my  Socrates,  we  can  receive  no  profit  from  our 
lands ;  for  these  our  enemies  have  got  into  their 
possession :  nor  yet  from  our  shops  and  houses 
in  the  city  :  since  Athens  hath  scarcely  an  in- 
habitant lefk  in  it.  Nobody  to  be  found  neither 
to  purchase  our  wares ;  nobody  to  lend  us  mo- 
ney, at  what  interest  soever :  so  that  a  man  may 
as  well  hope  to  find  it  in  the  very  streets  as  to 
borrow  it  any  where.  Now,  what  am  I  to  do,  my 
Socrates^  in  this  ease  ?  It  would  be  cruel  not 
to  relieve  our  relations  in  their  distress;  and 
yet,  in  a  time  of  auch  general  desolation,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  provide  for  so  great  a 
number." 

Socrates  having  patiently  heard  out  his  com- 
plaint,—«  Whence  comes  it,"  said  he,  «  that 
we  see  Geramo  not  only  provide  for  a  large 
family,  but  even  become  the  richer  by  their 
very  means  $  while  you,  Aristarchus,  are  afraid 
of  being  starved  to  death,  because  some  addition 
hath  been  lately  made  to  yours  1" 

M  The  reason  is  plain,"  replied  Aristarchus , 
«  Geramo^B  people  are  all  slaves;  whereas  those 
with  me  are  every  one  of  them  free." 

«  And  which,  in  your  opinion,  do  you  rate 
the  highest  1  Geramo*s  slaves,  or  the  free  people 
your  house  is  filled  with  1" 

M  There  can  be  no  comparison." 

«  But  is  it  not  then  a  shame,"  said  Soerates» 
« that  your  people,  who  so  far  exceed  in  worth, 
should  reduce  you  to  beggary,  whilst  those  with 
Geramo  make  him  a  rich  man?  " 

«Not   at   all,"    replied  Aristarchus:   "tha 
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•la^es  with  him  have  heen  brought  up  to  tndeB ; 
but  those  I  speak  of  had  a  liberal  education." 

*•  May  we  be  said  to  be  masten  of  some 
trade  when  we  understand  how  to  make  thinga 
which  are  useful  1" 

"No  doubt  of  it" 

(•  Is  flour  or  bread  uaeAin" 

«  Certainly." 

«  And  clothes,  whether  lor  men  or  women, 
are  they  useful  r 

<*  Who  doubts  it  V*  said  Arittarchua. 

«  But  the  people  with  you  are  altogether  ig- 
norant  of  these  things  1" 

«<  So  far  fVorn  it,"  replied  Aristarchua,  « that 
I  queation  not  their  being  able  to  perform  any 
one  of  them." 

«  But  of  what  are  you  afraid  then,  my  Aria- 
tarchus.  Nausyddea  with  one  of  these  can 
maintain  himself  and  &mily ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  buy  flocks  and  herds,  and  accommodate  the 
republic  with  a  round  sum  on  occasion ;  Cy- 
ribes  also  supports  hia  household  in  eaae  and 
affluence  by  making  bread :  Demeas,  the  Col- 
lytensian,  his,  by  making  cassocks:  Menon, 
his,  by  making  of  doaka :  and  the  Megaren- 
aians  theirs,  by  making  of  short  jackets." 

<«That  ia  true,"  interrupted  Aristarchua, 
•«  for  the  way  with  theee  u  to  buy  Barbarians, 
whom  they  can  compel  to  labour :  But  I  can 
do  no  such  thing  with  the  women  who  live 
with  me ;  they  are  free,  they  are  my  relations, 
Socrates." 

«  And  so,  beeauae  they  are  free,  and  related 
to  you,  they  are  to  do  nothing  but  eat  and 
deep !  Do  you  suppose,  Aristarchua,  that 
such  aa  live  in  this  manner  are  more  content 
than  others  1  or  enjoy  more  happinesa  than 
they,  who  by  their  labour  earn  bread  for  their 
Cimilies  1  Suppose  you  that  idleneaa  and  in- 
attention can  gain  any  uaeful  knowledge,  or 
preserve  in  the  memory  what  hath  been  already 
gained  1  That  they  can  keep  the  man  in  health, 
add  strength  to  his  body,  and  gold  to  his  stores, 
or  give  security  to  what  he  hath  already  in  hia 
possession ;  and  shall  labour  and  industry  stand 
him  iti  no  stead?  To  what  purpose,  I  pray 
you,  did  your  relations  learn  any  thing  1  Did 
they  resolve  at  the  time  to  make  no  use  of 
their  knowledge  1  Or,  rather,  did  they  not 
intend  from  it  some  advantage  to  themselves, 
or  benefit  to  others  1  Surely  we  give  small 
proof  of  our  wisdom  when  we  thus  decline  all 
employment.  For,  which  ia  most  reasonable 
—procuring  to  ourselves  the  things  that  are 
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useful,  by  exerting  the  powers  which  nature 
hath  bestowed;  or, vrith  arms  across,  sit  list 
leaa  and  musing,  conaidering  only  the  meana 
by  which  others  may  provide  for  us  1  And 
verily,  if  I  may  speak  my  mind  to  you  freely, 
I  should  suppoee,  Aristarchua,  you  cannot  have 
any  great  love  for  your  guesta,  in  your  present 
situation ;  nor  they  for  you.  You  think  them 
a  burthen ;  and  they  peredve  you  think  them 
so:  and  it  will  be  well  if  diacontent  does  npt 
increase  duly,  till  dl  gratitude  and  afiection 
are  compelled  to  give  way.  But  show  them 
once  in  what  manner  they  may  become  uaeftil ; 
and  yon  will  henceforth  regard  them  with  com* 
placency  and  satiifriction ;  while  they,  percdv- 
ing  it,  will  hardly  be  wanting  in  affection  to 
you.  They  will  be  able  to  look  back  with 
pleasure,  not  pdn,  on  all  you  have  done  for 
them :  and  the  sweet  familiarity  of  friendship, 
together  with  all  the  tender  charitiea  arising 
from  the  sacred  ties  of  consanguinity,  will 
again  be  restored  to  your  happy  society !  Were 
the  employments  indeed  of  that  nature  as  would 
bring  shame  along  with  them,  death  itaelf  were 
to  be  chosen  rather  than  a  subdstenoe  so  ob* 
tained :  but  such  as  they  are  skilled  in,  are,  aa 
I  suppose,  decent  and  honorable;  to  be  per* 
formed  vrith  pleaaure,  since  they  can  perform 
them  with  so  much  ease.  Delay  not  then,  my 
ArisUrchus,  to  propose  what  may  be  of  ao 
much  advantage  both  to  them  and  you ;  and 
doubt  not  their  compliance  with  what  they  must 
pereeive  to  be  so  rery  reaaonable." 

<«0  heavena!"  cried  Ariatarchus;  « what 
trutha  have  I  now  heard  !  But  your  advice, 
my  Socrate,  diall  be  regarded  as  it  ought; 
hitherto  I  have  been  afraid  to  borrow  money 
of  my  neighbors,  as  not  knowing,  when  spent, 
by  what  means  to  repay  it ;  but  my  scruples 
ara  now  over :  this  moment  I  will  buy  such 
materids  as  may  be  wanted." 

Nor  did  he  at  all  cod  in  hia  resolutions* 
Wool,  with  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
working  of  it,  were  sent  in  by  Aristarchua ; 
and  each  one  waa  employed  from  morning  to 
night  Melancholy  gave  way  to  continud 
cheerfuli^ess  ;  and  mutual  confidence  took  the 
place  of  that  mutud  suspidon,  which,  till  then, 
had  possessed  the  minds  of  Ariatarchus  and  his 
guests.  They  consider  him  now  as  their  gen- 
erous protector ;  and  his  love  for  them  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  their  usefulness. 

Some  time  afterward,  Aristarchua  coming  to 
see  Socratea,  rdated  with  much  pleasure  in 
3U 
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what  manner  they  wont  on :  «  But  my  guests," 
said  he,  •<  begin  now  to  reproach  roe,  for  being, 
as  they  s^,  the  only  idle  person  in  the  whole 
ftmily." 

«  Acquaint  them,"  answered  Socrates,  »<  with 
the  fiible  of  the  dog.  You  must  know,"  con- 
tinued he,  **  that  in  the  days  of  yoie,  when 
brutes  could  talk,  several  of  the  sheep  coming 
to  their  master,  <  Is  it  not  strange,  sir !'  say 
they  to  him,  <  that  we,  who  proTide  you  with 
milk,  and  wool,  and  lambs,  have  nothing  at  all 
given  us  but  what  we  can  get  off  the  ground 
ourselves ;  while  the  dog  there,  who  cannot  so 
much  as  help  you  to  one  of  them,  is  pampered 
and  fed  with  the  veiy  bread  you  eat  of  V — 
<  Peace !'  cries  the  dog,  who  overheard  their 
complaint;  <it  is  not  without  reason  I  am 
taken  most  care  of ;  for  I  secure  you  from  the 
thief  and  the  wolf;  nor  would  you,  wretches ! 
dare  to  eat  at  all,  if  I  did  not  stand  sentinel,  to 
watch  and  defend  you.'  The  sheep,  satth  the 
&ble,  on  hearing  this,  withdrew,  convineed  that 
the  dog  had  reason  on  his  side  :  and  do  you, 
Aristarchns,  convince  your  guests  that  it  is  by 
your  care  they  are  protected  from  harm  ;  and 
enjoy  a  life  of  security  and  pleasure." 

VIII.  At  another  time,  Socrates  meeting 
his  old  friend  Eutherus,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  yean,  asked  him,  «  Where  he  came 
from!" 

<«From  no  great  distance  at  present,"  replied 
Eutherus.  **  Towards  the  end  of  our  late  de- 
structive war,  I  returned,  indeed,  frtim  a  loug 
journey  ;  for,  being  dispossessed  of  all  the  estate 
I  had  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  and  my  fa- 
ther dying,  and  leaving  me  nothing  here,  I  was 
obliged  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  my  labour 
wherever  I  could :  and  thought  it  better  to  do 
•o,  than  beg  of  any  one ;  and  borrow  I  could 
not,  as  I  had  nothing  to  mdrtgage." 

«  And  how  long,"  said  Socrates,  «  do  you 
imagine  your  labour  will  supply  you  with  ne- 


«  Not  long." 

.«  And  yet  age  increases  the  number  of  our 
wants,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  our  pow- 
er of  providing  for  them  1" 

**  It  does  so." 

«  Would  it  not  then  be  more  advisable,  my 
Eutherus,  to  seek  out  for  some  employment, 
which  might  enable  you  to  lay  Up  some  little 
tor  old  age  1  What  if  you  were  to  go  to  some 
wealthy  citiaen,  who  may  want  such  a  person, 
to  assist  him  in  gathering  in  his  fruits;  in^rns^ 


ing  his  afiairs ;  and  oveilooking his  labonren, 
whereby  you  might  become  a  mutual  benefit 
to  each  other  V* 

«  But  slavery,  my  Socrates,  is  a  thing  I  can 
ill  submit  to." 

"  Yet  magistrates,  Eutherus,  and  those  who 
are  employed  in  public  afiairs,  are  so  frff  fivm. 
being  considered  as  slaves  on  that  aeooant, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation." 

« It  may  be  so,  Socrates,  but  I  never  can  bear 
the  being  found  foult  with." 

«And  yet,"  saith  Socrates,  **jmk  will  be 
hard  set  to  do  any  one  thing  whose  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance is  secure  from  blame.  For  it  is  dif- 
ficult so  to  act,  as  to  commit  no  error  ;  which 
yet  if  we  could,  <I  know  of  no  security  against 
the  censure  of  ill  judges :  and  truly  I  should 
wonder,  Eutherus,  if  what  you  are  at  present 
employed  about  could  be  performed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  escape  all  blame.  It  seems  there- 
fore to  me,  that  all  you  can  do,  is  only  to  take 
care,  as  far  as  may  be^  to  keep  clear  of  those 
people  who  seem  glad  to  find  friuU ;  and  seek 
out  such  as  are  more  candid.  Which  done, 
pursue  with  steadiness  and  alacrity  whatever 
you  undertake,  but  beware  how  you  undertake 
any  thing  beyond  your  power.  Thus  will  your 
indigence  find  relief  without  the  hazard  of 
much  blame  to  you.  Certainty  shall  take  the 
place  of  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  leave  you 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  peaceful  pJea- 
suresofoldage!" 

IX.  I  remember  one  day  Crito  complaining 
how  difficult  it  was  at  Athens  for  a  man  wha 
loved  quiet  to  enjoy  his  fortune  in  security: 
«  For,"  said  he,  *<  I  have  now  several  lawsuila 
on  my  hands,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  { 
guess  at,  but  because  they  know  I  would  rather 
pay  my  monl^  than  involve  myself  in  businesa 
and  perplexity." 

Socrates  adced,  « If  he  kept  never  a  dog,  to 
defend  his  sheep  from  the  wolves  t" 

*<  I  keep  several,"  said  Crito,  «as  you  may 
imagine ;  and  they  are  of  no  small  use  to  me." 

«<  Why  then,"  said  Socrates,  « do  you  not 
engage  some  person  in  your  service,  whose  vi* 
gilanoe  and  care  might  prevent  others  from 
molesting  you  1" 

<<So  I  would,  my  Socrates,  did  I  not  fear 
that  this  very  man  might,  at  last,  turn  against 
me." 

«  But  wherefore  should  you  foar  this  1  Arm 
yon  not  pretty  certain,  that  it  mey  be  more  for 
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the  interest  of  people  who  keep  on  good  terms 
with  you,  than  have  you  for  an  enemy.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  Crito,  there  is  many  a  man 
in  Athens  who  would  think  himself  vary  mneh 
honoured  by  your  fiEisodship."  Saying  this, 
Archidemna  came  immediately  into  their  mind ; 
a  man  able  and  eloquent,  and,  withal,  well 
▼ersed  in  business ;  but  poor,  as  being  one  of 
those  few  who  are  not  for  having  whatever  they 
can  lay  hands  on«  He  loved  honest  men; 
though  he  would  often  say,  nothing  was  more 
easy  thaa  to  grow  rich  by  calumny.  Tp  this 
man,  Crito,  in  consequence  of  what  Socrates 
had  said  to  him,  would  send  com,  or  wool,  or 
wine  or  oil,  or  any  other  produce  of  his  estate, 
when  they  brought  him  those  things  from  the 
country :  and  when  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
he  sent  for  him  to  the  feast,  nor  ever  omitted 
any  opportunity  of  showing  respect  to  him. 
Archidemus  seeing  this,  began  to  detach  him- 
self from  all  other  dependencies,  and  consider 
Crito's  house  as  the  place  that  would  shelter 
him  from  every  want  He  therefore  gave 
himself  entirely  to  him  :  and  discovering  that 
Crito's  false  aoeoaers  were  guilty  of  many 
crimes,  and  had  made  themselTcs  many  ene- 
mies, he  undertook  to  manage  them.  He 
therefore  summoned  one  of  them  to  answer 
^or  an  offence,  which,  if  proved  against  him, 
must  subject  him  at  least  to  a  pecuniary  mulct, 
if  not  to  corporal  punishment.  The  man, 
knowing  how  little  he  could  defend  his  mal- 
practices, endeavoured  by  eveiy  art  to  make 
Archidemus  withdraw  his  prosecution,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  for  he  would  never  lose  sight  of 
him  til]  he  had  compelled  him  not  only  to  leave 
Crito  in  peace,  but  purchase  his  own  with  no 
inconsiderable  sum  of  money.  Archidemus 
having  conducted  this  affair,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  nature,  successfully,  Crito  was 
thought  not  a  little  happy  in  haying  his  as- 
sistance :  and  as  the  shepherds  ofttimes  avail 
themselves  of  their  neighbour's  dog,  by  send- 
ing their  sheep  to  pasture  near  him,  Crito's 
friends  would  entreat  him  to  lend  Archidemus 
to  them.  He,  on  his  side,  was  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  oblige  his  benefactor ;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  not  only  Crito  himself^  but  all 
his  friends,  Kved  free,  for  the  future,  from  any 
molestation.  Likewise,  when  any  reproached 
him  with  having  made  his  couH  to  Crito  for 


his  own  interest :  «  And  which,*'  said  he,  •<  do 
you  think  the  most  shameful  t  serving  the  good 
who  have  already  served  you,  and  joining  with 
them  in  their  opposition  to  the  wicked  ;  or, 
confederating  with  the  bad,  assist  them  the 
more  effectually  to  oppress  the  virtuous,  and 
thereby  make  every  honest  man  your  enemy  t" 

From  this  time  Archidemus  lived  in  the 
strictest  intimacy  with  Crito  ;  nor  did  Crito's 
friends  less  honour  and  esteem  him. 

X.  I  remember  Socrates  once  saying  to 
Diodorus,  « Suppose,  Diodorus,  one  of  your 
slaTss  ran  away  from  you,  would  you  be  at  any 
pains  to  recover  him  V* 

<<  Yes,  certainly,"  said  the  other ;  «  and  I 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  publish  a  reward  for 
whoever  would  bring  him  to  me.*' 

"  And  if  any  of  them  were  sick,  ^^ou  would 
take  care  of  them,  I  imagine,  and  send  for  a 
physician  to  try  to  saTe  them  1" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"  But  what  if  a  friend,  something  of  more 
worth  to  you  than  a  thousand  slaves,  were 
reduced  to  want,  would  it  not  become  you, 
Diodorus^  to  relieve  him?  Yon  know  him  for 
a  man  incapable  of  ingratitude ;  nay,  one  who 
would  even  blush  to  lie  under  an  obligation 
without  endeavouring  to  return  it  You  know 
too,  that  the  service  of  him  who  serves  from 
inclination — ^who  not  only  can  execute  what 
you  command,  but  of  himself  find  out  many 
things  that  may  be  of  use  to  you— -who  can 
delibemte,  foresee,  and  assist  you  with  good 
counsel-— is  infinitely  of  more  value  than  many 
slaves  ?  Now  good  economists  tell  us,  it  is 
right  to  purchase  when  things  are  most  cheap ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  recollect  the  time,  at 
Athens,  when  a  good  friend  might  be  had  for 
such  a  pennyworth." 

«  You  are  in  the  right,"  said  Diodorus ; « there- 
fore you  may  bid  H»nDaogenes  come  to  me." 

«  Not  so  neither,"  returned  Socrates ;  «  for, 
since  the  benefit  will  be  reciprocal,  it  seems 
just  as  reasonable  that  you  go  to  him,  as  he 
come  to  you." 

In  consequence  of  this  discourse,  Diodorus 
went  himself  to  Hermogenes,  and,  for  a  small 
consideration,  secured  a  valuable  friend,  whose 
principal  care  was  to  approve  his  gratitude,  and 
return  the  kindness  shown  him  with  many  real 
services. 
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I.  We  win  now  relate  in  what  manner  Socratea 
waa  useful  to  anch  of  hia  friends  as  aimed  at 
any  honourable  employment,  by  stirring  them 
up  to  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge  which 
alone  could  qualify  them  for  discharging  it 
properly. 

Being  told  that  one  Bionysidorus  was  come 
to  Athens,  and  there  made  public  profession 
of  teaching  the  military  art,  Socrates  from 
thence  took  occasion  to  address  the  following 
discourse  to  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
whom  he  knew  at  ^at  very  time  soliciting  for 
one  of  the  principal  posts  in  the  army: — « Is 
it  not,'*  said  he,  «  a  most  scandalous  thing,  for 
one  who  aims  at  commanding  the  forces  of  his 
country,  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  instructions  necessary  for  it  ?  And  does 
he  not  deserve  to  be  more  severely  treated,  than 
he  who  undertakes  to  form  a  statue  without 
having  learnt  the  statuary's  art?  -In  time  of 
war,  no  less  than  the  safety  of  the  whole  com- 
munity is  intrusted  to  the  general :  and  it  is  in 
his  power  either  to  procure  to  it  many  end 
great  advantages,  by  a  prudent  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  station,  or  involve  his  country, 
through  misconduct,  in  the  yeiy  deepest  distress ; 
and  therefore  that  man  must  be  worthy  of  no 
small  punishment,  who  whilst  he  is  unwearied 
in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  this  honour,  takes 
littie  or  no  thought  about  qualifying  himself 
properly  for  executing  a  trust  of  such  vast  im- 
portance." 

This  reasoning  wrought  so  powerfully  upon 
the  mind  of  the  young  man,  that  he  immediately 
applied  himaelf  to  the  gaining  of  instruction. 


And  coming  a  little  time  after  where  Socrates 
was  standing  with  others  of  his  friends,  So- 
crates, on  his  approach,  said  to  them  laughing, 
**  Tou  remember,  sirs,  that  Homer,  speaking  of 
Agamemnon,  styles  him  venerable.  Do  you 
not  think  our  young  man  here  has  acquired 
new  dignity,  and  looks  far  more  respectable, 
now  he  hath  learnt  the  art  of  commanding! 
For,  as  he  who  is  a  master  of  music,  will  be  a 
master  of  music,  though  he  touches  no  instru- 
ment ;  and  he  who  hath  the  skill  of  a  physician, 
will  be  a  phydcian,  though  not  actually  employ- 
ed in  the  practice  of  his  art ;  so,  no  doubt  of 
it,  this  young  man,  now  that  he  hath  gained 
the  knowledge  of  a  general,  is  incontestably  a 
general,  though  he  never  should  be  chosen  to 
command  the  army :  whereas  it  would  be  to 
very  littie  purpose  for  an  ignorant  pretender  to 
get  himself  elected,  since  this  could  no  more 
make  a  general  of  him,  than  it  would  make  a 
man  a  physician,  to  call  him  one.  But,"  con- 
tinued Socrates,  turning  towards  him,  « since 
it  may  fall  out  that  some  of  us  may  command 
a  company,  or  a  cohort  under  you,  inform  us,  I 
pray  you,  with  what  point  your  master  began 
his  instructions,  that  we  may  not  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  matter  ?  " 

•<  With  the  very  same  point  with  which  he 
ended,"  replied  the  other ;  « the  right  ordering 
of  an  army,  whether  in  marching,  fighting,  or 
encamping." 

«« Surely,"  answered  Socrates,  "  this  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  office  of  a  general :  for  he 
must  likewise  take  care  that  none  of  the  ne< 
ceseariee  of  war  be  wanting,  and  that  his  sol- 
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dien  are  supplied  with  every  thing  needful,  as 
well  for  their  health  as  daily  snbeistenoe.  He 
should  he  diligent,  patient,  fruitful  in  expedients, 
quick  of  apprehension,  unwearied  in  lahour; 
mildness  and  severity  must  each  have  their  place 
in  him :  equally  able  to  secure  his  own,  and 
take  away  that  which  belongeth  to  another. 
Open,  yet  reserved;  rapacious,  yet  profuse; 
generous,  yet  avaricious ;  cautious,  yet  hold ; 
besidee  many  other  talents,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  necessaiy  for  him  who  would  dis- 
charge properiy  the  duties  of  a  good  general. 
Tet  I  do  not  esteem  the  right  disposition  of  an 
tamy  a  slight  thing :  on  the  contrary,"  said  he, 
*'  nothing  can  be  of  so  much  importance ;  since, 
without  order,  no  advantage  can  arise  from  num- 
bers any  more  than  from  stonee,  and  bricks, 
and  tiles,  and  timbers,  thrown  together  at  ran- 
dom :  but  when  these  are  disposed  of  in  their 
proper  places ;  when  the  stones  and  the  tiles, 
as  least  perishable,  are  made  use  of  for  the 
foundation  and  covering ;  the  bricks  and  tim- 
ber, each  likewise  in  their  order ;  then  we  may 
see  a  regular  edifice  arising,  which  afterward 
becomes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  pos- 
■^■ions" 

«Yonr  comparison,"  interrupted  the  other, 
«  makee  me  recollect  another  circumstance, 
which  we  were  told  the  general  of  an  army 
ought  to  have  regard  to ;  and  that  is,  to  place 
the  best  of  his  soldiers  in  the  front  and  in  the 
rear,  whilst  those  of  a  doubtful  character  being 
placed  in  the  middle,  may  be  animated  by  the 
one,  and  impelled  by  the  other,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty." 

«  Your  master  then,"  said  Socrates,  <•  taught 
you  how  to  know  a  good  soldier  from  a  bad 
one;  otherwise  this  rule  could  be  of  no  use: 
for  if  he  ordered  you,  in  the  counting  of  money, 
to  place  the  good  at  each  end  of  the  table,  and 
that  which  was  adulterated  in  the  middle,  with- 
out first  instructing  you  by  what  means  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  I  see  not  to  what  purpose  his 
orders  could  be." 

«  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  other ;  **  but  it  is 
very  sure  my  master  did  no  such  thing :  we  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  find  it  out  ourselves." 

«  Shall  we  consider  this  point  then  a  little 
farther,"  said  Socrates,  «  that  so  we  may  the 
better  avoid  any  mistake  in  this  matter  1  Sup- 
pose," continued  he,  «<  the  business  was  to 
seize  some  rich  booty ;  should  we  not  do  well 
to  place  in  the  front,  those  whom  we  thought 
the  moft  avaricious  t" 


<«  CerUinly." 

X  But  where  the  undertaking  is  attended 
with  peril,  there,  surely,  we  should  be  carefol 
to  employ  the  most  ambitious,  the  love  of  glory 
being  sufficient  to  make  men  of  this  stamp 
despise  all  danger:  nelfher shall  we  be  at  a  loss 
to  find  out  these  people ;  since  they  are  always 
forward  enough  to  make  themselvee  known. 
But  this  master  of  yours,"  continued  Socrates^ 
c<  when  he  taught  you  the  different  ways  of 
ranging  your  forces,  taught  you  at  the  same 
time  the  diffisrent  use  you  were  to  make  of 


«  Not  at  all,  I  do  assure  you." 

«  And  yet  a  different  disposition  of  the  amy 
should  be  made,  according  as  difierent  occasions 
require." 

«  That  may  be,"  replied  the  other ;  «  but  h« 
said  not  a  word  to  me  of  the  matter." 

«  Then  return  to  him,"  said  8ocrate%  «  and 
question  him  concerning  it ;  for  if  he  is  not 
either  veiy  ignorant,  or  very  impudent,  he  will 
be  ashamed  of  having  taken  your  money,  and 
sent  you  away  so  little  instructed." 

n.  Meeting  with  one  who  Had  been  newly 
elected  general,  Socrates  asked  him,  «<  Why 
hath  Agamemnon  the  title  of  pastor  of  the 
people  given  him  by  Homer  1  Must  it  not  be 
for  this  reason,  think  you,  that  like  as  a  ahep- 
herd  looks  carefully  to  the  health  of  his  flock, 
and  provides  them  pasture ;  so  he,  who  hath 
the  command  of  the  army,  should  provide  his 
soldiers  with  all  things  necessary ;  and  procnre 
those  advantages  to  them  for  which  they  endure 
the  hardships  of  war,  conquest  over  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  themselves  more  happiness  ? 
Why  also  doth  the  same  poet  praise  Agrnmem- 
non  for  being, 

**Oreyt  In  the  war ;  and  great  la  arts  of  sway,** 

Pora, 

but  to  show  in  him,  that  personal  bravery,  how- 
ever remarkable,  is  not  enough  to  constitato 
the  general,  without  he  animates  his  whole 
army  with  courage,  and  makes  eveiy  8ing;le 
soldier  brave  1  Neither,"  continued  he,  <*  can 
that  prince  be  celebrated  for  the  arts  of  sway, 
however  successful  he  may  be  in  regulating  his 
domestic  affairs,  who  doth  not  caase  felicity  and 
abundance  to  be  diffused  throughout  his  whole 
dominion.  For  kings  are  not  elected  that  their 
cares  should  afterwards  centre  in  their  own 
private  prosperity ;  but  to  advance  the  happi- 
ness  of  those  who  elect  them,  are  they  called 
to  the  throne.     As,  therefore,  the  only  motive 
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for  sabmitting  to  war,  is  the  hope  of  rendering 
our  future  lives  more  secure  and  happy ;  aud 
commanders  are  chosen  for  no  other  purpose, 
than  to  lead  the  way  to  this  desirable  end ;  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  general  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavours not  to  disappoint  the  people  therein  : 
for,  as  to  answer  their  expectations  will  bring 
to  him  the  highest  gloiy ;  so,  to  (ail  through 
misconduct,  must  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
shame." 

We  may  here  see,  from  what  hath  been  just 
said,  that  Socrates  designed  to  give  us  his  idea 
of  a  good  prince;  passing  over  every  other 
consideration ;  confines  it  to  him  alone,  who, 
diligently  promotes  the  happiness  of  his  people. 

III.  Meeting  at  another  time  with  a  person 
who  had  been  chosen  general  of  the  horse,  So- 
crates said  to  him,  «  As  I  doubt  not  my  young 
man,  your  being  able  to  give  a  good  reason 
why  you  desired  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  I  cannot  sup- 
pose you  asked  it  only  for  an  opportunity  of  ri- 
ding before  the  reet  of  the  army,  as  the  archers 
on  hofseback  must  go  before  you  :  neither  could 
it  be,  to  make  yourself  the  more  taken  notice 
of;  for  madmen  will  still  have  the  advantage 
of  you  there.  But  your  design,  I  conclude, 
was  to  reform  the  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  making 
them  of  more  service  to  the  republic.*' 

«  I  did  design  this,  most  certainly." 

<<  A  noble  intention  !"  replied  Soerstes,  » if 
you  can  but  accomplish  it.  But  your  station 
obligfes  you  to  have  an  eye  to  your  horses,  as 
well  as  men." 

«  Undoubtedly." 

«<  Pny  tell  us  then,"  said  Socrates,  <«  what 
method  you  will  take  to  get  good  horses  t" 

<*  O  that,"  answered  the  general,  "  belongs 
not  to  me :  the  rider  himself  must  look  to  that 
particular." 

«  Very  well,"  said  Socrates.  <«  But  suppose 
you  wanted  to  lead  them  on  to  charge  the  ene- 
my :  and  you  found  some  of  them  lame ;  and 
others  so  weak,  from  being  half-starved,  that 
they  could  not  come  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
army :  while  others  again  were  so  restive  and 
unruly,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  them 
in  their  ranks :  of  what  use  would  such  hor- 
ses be  to  you  1  or  you  to  the  republic  t" 

"  You  are  in  the  right,"  said  the  other ;  «  and 
I  will  certainly  take  care  what  sort  of  horses 
are  in  my  troop." 

«  And  what  sort  of  men  too,  I  hope,"  replied 
Socrates. 


«  Certainly." 

•*  Your  first  endeavour,  I  suppose  then,  will 
be,  to  make  them  mount  their  horses  readily  1" 

**  It  shall,"  said  the  other,  « to  the  end  they 
may  stand  a  better  chance  to  escape,  if  they 
are  thrown  off  them." 

«  You  vrill  likewise  take  care,"  said  Socrates, 
«to  exercise  them  often:  sometimes  in  one 
place,  and  sometimes  in  another ;  particularly 
there  where  it  seems  the  most  like  to  that  in 
which  you  expect  to  meet  the  enemy,  that  your 
troops  may  be  equally  dexterous  in  all :  for  you 
cannot,  I  suppose,  when  going  to  engage,  or- 
der your  enemies  to  come  and  fight  you  on  the 
plain,  because  there  alone  you  were  accustomed 
to  exercise  your  army  ?  You  will  likewise  in- 
struct them  in  throwing  the  dart :  and  if  you 
would  indeed  make  good  soldiers,  animate 
them  with  the  love  of  glory,  and  resentment 
against  their  enemies :  but,  above  all,  be  care- 
ful to  establish  your  authority ;  since  neither 
the  strength  of  your  horses,  nor  the  dexterity 
of  the  riders,  can  be  of  much  use  to  yon  with- 
out obedience  1" 

"  I  know  it,  Socrates :  but  what  must  I  do 
to  bring  them  to  this  obedience  1" 

«Have  you  not  observed,"  said  Socrates, 
« that  all  men  willingly  submit  to  those  whom 
they  believe  the  most  skilful ;  in  sickness,  to 
the  best  physician ;  in  a  storm,  to  the  best  pi- 
lot ;  and  in  agriculture,  to  him  whom  they  con- 
sider as  the  best  husbandman  1" 

« I  have,"  replied  the  other. 

**  If  so,  may  we  not  well  conclude,  that  he 
who  is  known  to  have  the  most  skill  in  con- 
ducting the  cavalry,  will  always  find  himself 
the  most  willingly  obeyed  t" 

«  But  need  I  do  no  more  than  convince  them 
of  my  superior  abilities  1" 

«Yes;  yon  must  likewise  convince  them 
that  both  dieir  glory  and  safety  depend  on  their 
obedience." 

«  But  how  shall  I  be  able  to  convince  them 
of  this  1" 

«  With  less  trouble,"  replied  Socrates, « than 
you  can  prove  to  them  it  is  bettor  and  more  for 
their  advantage  to  be  vicious  than  virtuous." 

•<  But,  at  this  rate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a 
general  to  add  the  study  of  the  art  of  speaking 
to  all  his  other  cares." 

«  And  do  you  imagine,"  said  Socrates,  «  he 

can  discharge  his  ofiice  without  speaking  1     It 

is  by  the  medium  of  speech  the  laws  are  made 

known  to  us  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct; 
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and  whatsoever  is  meftd  in  any  acieiioey  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  by  the  aame  means ; 
the  best  method  of  instraetion  being  in  the  way 
of  eonveniation :  and  he  who  is  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  his  subject  will  always  be  heard  with  the 
greatest  applause.  But  have  you  nerer  observ- 
ed/' continued  Socratns,  **  that  throughout  all 
GreecCi  the  Athenian  youth  bear  away  the  prize 
in  every  contention,  from  those  sent  by  any  oth- 
er republic  1  Even  a  chorus  of  music  going 
fipom  hence  to  Delos,  exceeds,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, whatever  appears  from  any  other  places. 
Now  the  Athenians  have  not,  naturally,  voices 
more  sweet,  or  bodies  more  strong,  than  those 
of  other  nations,  but  they  are  more  ambitious 
of  gloiy,  which  always  impels  to  generous 
deeds  and  noble  undertakings.  Why,  there- 
fore, may  not  our  cavalry  be  brought  in  time  to 
excel  any  other ;  whether  in  the  beauty  of  their 
horses  and  arms;  whether  in  their  discipline, 
order,  and  courage ;  were  they  but  shown  that 
conquest  and  glory  would  almost  prove  the  in- 
fiOlible  result  of  it  r 

« I  see  not  why,  indeed,'*  answered  the  other, 
«<  if  we  could  but  convince  them  this  would  be 
the  event*' 

"  Lose  no  time,  then,"  said  Socrates ;  «  but 
go,  excite  your  soldiers  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty ;  that  while  you  make  them  of  use 
to  you,  they  may  likewise  make  you  of  some 
use  to  your  country." 

« I  certainly  shall  make  the  attempt,"  replied 
the  general. 

IV.  Seeing,  at  another  time,  Nichomaehides 
pretnm  from  the  assembly  of  the  people,  where 
they  had  been  choosing  the  magistrates,  So- 
crates asked,  whom  they  had  fixed  upon  to 
command  the  army  1  «  Could  you  have  thought 
it !"  said  the  other,  « the  AUienians,  my  So- 
crates, paid  no  regard  to  me,  who  have  spent 
my  whole  life  in  the  exercise  of  arms !  passed 
through  every  degree,  from  that  of  common 
sentinel  to  colonel  of  the  horse,  covered  with 
these  scars  (showing  them  on  his  bosom,)  my 
whole  strength  wasted  with  fighting  in  de- 
fence of  them !  while  Antisthenes,  one  who 
never  served  among  the  infantry,  nor  ever  did 
any  thing  remarkable  among  the  horse,  him 
they  have  elected,  though  all  his  merit  seems  to 
consist  in  being  able  to  get  money.*' 

"  No  bad  circumstance,"  replied  Socrates ; 
**  we  may  hope,  at  least,  to  have  our  troops  well 

*•  But  a  merchant  can  get  money  as  well  as 


Antisthenes;  dotfi  it  Ibllow  from  thanee that  n 
merchant  is  a  fit  man  to  command  an  unny  !" 

«  You  overlook,  Niehomadiides,  that  Aikti*> 
thenes  is  likewise  a  lover  of  gioiy,  and  seeks 
to  excel  in  whatever  he  undertakes ;— a  quali^ 
of  some  worth  in  the  eommander  of  an  army. 
You  know,  whenever  he  led  the  choma,  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  cany  off  the  prise." 

«Bttt,  surely,  there  is  some  difierenea  be- 
tween commanding  an  army  and  ordering  the 
chorus  1" 

«  And  yet,"  repliad  Soorates,  «  Antiatfiaiias 
has  no  great  knowledge  himself  either  in  mn- 
sic  or  the  laws  of  the  theatre  1  bat  as  ha  had 
penetration  sufiicieat  to  find  out  those  who  ax- 
celled  in  them,  you  sea  how,  by  tbnr  aasiB- 
tance,  he  came  off  conqueror." 

«  He  must  have  somebody  then  to  fi^t,  and 
give  out  his  orders,  when  at  the  head  of  his 
armyl" 

«« Be  that  as  it  may,"  latumed  Socrates, «  it  is 
certain  that  he  who  follows  the  counsel  of  such 
ae  are  best  skilled  in  any  art,  let  it  ha  war  m 
music,  or  any  thing  else,  is  pretty  sure  of  avr- 
passing  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  poiw 
suit  with  him«  Neither  is  it  probable  that  he 
who  so  liberally  expends  his  money,  when  the 
afiair  is  no  more  than  to  amuse  the  people,  and 
purchase  a  victory  which  only  brings  hononr 
to  himself  and  to  his  own  tribe,*  will  be  more 
sparing  when  the  point  is  to  gain  a  oonqnest 
far  more  glorious  over  the  enemies  of  hia  comi- 
tiy,  and  in  which  the  whole  republic  are  equally 
concerned." 

"  We  are  to  conchide,  then,"  ratamed  the 
other,  tttbat  he  who  knows  how  to  preside 
properly  at  a  public  show,  knows  in  like  man- 
ner how  to  command  an  army." 

<*  It  is  certain,'*  said  Socrates,  «<  so  moeh  may 
be  concluded,  that  he  who  has  judgment 
enougli  to  find  out  what  thfaigs  are  best  for  him, 
and  ability  to  procure  them,  can  hardly  Sul  of 
success,  whether  his  design  be  to  direct  the 
stage  or  govern  the  stator-manage  his 
house  or  command  the  army." 

«<  Truly,"  replied  Nichomaehides,  « I 
ly  expected  to  hear  from  yuu,  Socratee,  that  a 
good  economist  and  a  good  commander  waa  the 
same  thing." 

«Do  you  think  sol"  answered  Socmtes: 
<*  Let  us  inquire  then  if  you  please,  into  the 


1  The  clUaensof  Athens  were  all  divided  into  trtbca, 
which  had  their  peculiar  eostoms  and  honour. 
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^Qty  of  each ;  and  see  what  agreement  We  can 
find  between  them.  la  it  not  the  business  of 
them  both  to  endeavor  to  make  the  people 
who  are  placed  under  them  tractable  and  sub- 


«  It  is." 

**  Must  they  nor  see  lliat  ereiy  person  be 
employed  in  the  business  he  is  most  proper 
for  }  Are  they  not,  each  of  them,  to  punish 
those  who  do  wrong,  and  reward  those  who  do 
right  1  Must  they  not  gain  the  love  of  the 
people  who  are  placed  under  their  authority, 
and  procure  to  themselves  as  many  friends  as 
may  be,  to  strengthen  and  stand  by  them  in 
time  of  need  t  Should  they  not  know  how  to 
secure  their  own  1  And,  in  short,  should  not 
each  of  them  be  diligent  and  unwearied  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  V* 

*<  So  far,"  replied  Nichomachides,  «  it  may 
be  as  you  say ;  but  surely  the  comparison  can 
scarcely  hold,  when  the  case  is  to  engage  an 
enemy." 

«  Why  so  t"  said  Socrates,  <*  have  they  not 
each  of  Uiem  enemies  to  engage  1" 

M  Certainly." 

«  And  would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 
both,  to  get  the  better  of  these  enemies  1" 

«  No  doubt  of  it,  Socrates !  But  I  still  see 
not  of  what  use  economy  can  be  to  a  general, 
when  the  houi^  is  come  for  his  soldiers  to  M  on." 

«  The  very  time,"  said  Socrates,  «  when  it 
will  be  the  most ;  for,  as  economy  will  show 
him  his  greatest  gain  most  arise  from  conquest, 
his  greatest  loss  from  being  overcome ;  he  will 
for  that  reason  be  very  careful  not  to  take  any 
one  stop  whatsoever  which  may  hazard  a  de- 
feat ;  wisely  declining  an  engagement  while  in 
want  of  any  thing ;  but  equally  ready  to  seize 
the  hour,  when,  provided  with  all  that  is 
necessary,  victory  seems  to  him  no  longer 
doubtful.  Thus  you  see  of  what  use  economy 
may  be  to  a  general ;  nor  do  you,  Nichoma- 
chides, despise  those  who  practise  it,  since  the 
conduct  of  the  state,  and  that  of  a  private 
ihmily,  differ  no  otherwise  than  as  greater  and 
less;  in  every  thing  else  there  is  no  small 
similarity.  The  business  is  with  men  in  either 
case :  neither  do  we  know  of  one  species  of 
these,  whereby  to  manage  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  another  for  carrying  on  the  common 
concerns  of  life;  but  the  prince  at  die  helm, 
aud  the  head  of  his  family,  must  serve  them- 
selves from  the  same  mass.  And,  to  complete 
tue  parallel,  be  assuied»  Nichomachides,  that 


ents." 
ion  to    / 
I,— "I   / 


whoever  hath  the  skill  to  use  these  instrumenfti 
properly,  hath  also  the  best  secret  for  succeed^ 
ing  in  has  design ;  whether  his  aim  be  to  direct 
the  stoCe,  or  limit  his  care  to  the  concerns  of 
his  own  household ;  while  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  this  point  must  commit  many  errors,  and  of 
course  meet  with  nothing  but  disappointments." 

v.  Being  in  company  with  Pericles,  son 
the  great  Periclee,  Socrates  said  to  him, 
hope,  my  young  man,  when  you  come  to  com* 
mand  the  forces  of  the  republic,  the  war  may 
be  carried  on  with  more  glory  and  auccesa  than 
we  have  lately  known  it" 

«<  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  so,"  replied  the 
other;  «bnt  how  it  is  to  be  done  I  cannot 
easily  see." 

»  Shall  we  try,"  said  Socrates,  <*  to  get  some 
light  into  this  matter  1  You  know  the  Bobo- 
tians  are  not  more  numerous  than  we." 

"  I  know  they  are  not." 

<•  Neither  are  they  stronger  or  more  valiant" 

"  They  are  not" 

«  But  the  BoBotians,  it  may  be,  are  more 
united  among  themselves  V 

"So  hi  from  it,"  said  Pericles, « that  the 
BcBOtians  hate  the  Thebans  on  account  of  their 
oppression ;  vrfaereas  we  can  have  nothing  of 
this  sort  in  Athens." 

«  But  then  we  must  own,"  said  Socrates, 
« that  the  BoBotiaas  are  not  only  the  most 
courteous  of  all  mankind,  but  the  most  am- 
bitious ;  and  they  who  are  so,  the  love  of  glory 
and  of  their  country,  will  impel  to  undertake 
any  thing." 

**  But  I  knew  not,"  replied  Pericles,  "that 
the  Athenians  ate  deficient  in  any  of  these 
particulars." 

«>  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  said  Socrates, 
« if  we  look  back  to  the  actions  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  consider  either  the  lustre  or  the 
number  of  their  glorious  deeds,  no  nation  can 
exceed  us :  and  having  such  examples,  token 
out  too  from  among  ourselves,  they  cannot  but 
inflame  our  courage,  and  stir  us  up  to  a  love  of 
valour  and  of  virtue."        ^ 

**  And  yet  you  see,"  answered  Pericles, 
"  how  much  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name 
is  temished  since  the  fatal  defeat  of  Lubea, 
wherein  Tolmides  lost  more  than  a  thousand 
men ;  and  that  other  at  Delium,  where  Hippo- 
crates was  slain:  for  whereas,  till  theii,  the 
Boeotians  feared  to  make  head  against  us, 
though  in  defence  of  their  own  country,  with 
out  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedemonians  and 
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the  re«t  of  Peloponnesus,  they  now  threaten  to 
invade  us,  and  that  with  their  own  forces  only ; 
while  the  Athenians,  instead  of  ravaging,  as 
formerly,  Bceotia  at  pleasure,  "when  not  de- 
fended by  foreign  troops,  are  made  to  tremble 
in  their  tarn,  lest  Attica  itself  should  become 
the  scene  of  slaughter." 

« The  case,*'  said  Socrates,  «<  is,  I  fear,  as 
you  have  stated  it;  but  for  that  reason  it 
seemeth  to  me,  my  Pericles,  the  very  time 
wherein  to  desire  the  command  of  our  armies. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  security  to  make  men 
careless,  effeminate,  and  ungovernable ;  while 
fear,  on  the  contrary,  awakens  their  diligence, 
renders  them  obedient,  and  reduces  them  to 
order.  We  may  see  this  among  our  seamen. 
80  long  as  they  areunderno  apprehension  of 
danger,  they  give  themselves  over  to  riot  and 
disorder ;  but  at  the  sight  of  a  pirate,  or  the 
appearance  of  a  storm,  become  immediately 
other  men :  not  only  diligent  in  performing 
whatever  is  commanded,  but  even  watching,  in 
silence,  the  master's  eye,  ready  to  execute,  as 
in  a  well  ordered  chorus,  whatever  part  he 
shall  think  proper  to  assign  them." 

it  Supposing,"  replied  Pericles,  "  the  people 
of  Athens  were  at  present  in  such  a  state  as 
might  dispose  them  to  obedience,  what  way 
shall  tre  take  to  rouse  them  to  an  imitation  of 
our  ancestors,  that,  with  their  virtues,  we  may 
restore  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  the  times- 
they  lived  in?" 

« Was  it  our  desire,"  answered  Socrates, 
« to  stir  up  any  one  to  regain  an  inheritance 
now  in  the  possession  of  another,  what  more 
should  we  need  than  to  tell  them  it  was  theirs 
by  long  descent  from  their  progenitors  1  If 
therefore,  my  Pericles,  you  wish  our  Athe- 
nians to  hold  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
virtuous,  tell  them  it  is  their  right,  delivered 
down  to  them  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  that, 
so  long  as  they  are  careful  to  maintain  this 
pre-eminence  in  virtue,  pre-eminence  in  power 
cannot  fail  to  attend  it  You  would  likewise 
do  well  to  remind  them,  how  highly  the  most 
ancient  of  their  forefathers  were  esteemed  and 
honoured  on  account  of  their  virtue." 

"  You  mean  when,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
the  people  of  Athens  were  chosen  in  prefe- 
xence  to  all  others,  to  arbitrate  in  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  among  the  gods  V*  * 

*■  Allading  to  the  fabled  cootont  bet¥reeD  Neptane  aod 
MinerTB  for  the  patronage  of  Athena,  which  wai  deter- 
mioed  by  the  Athenians  in  favor  of  Minerva. 


M I  do,"  said  Socrates ;  «  and  I  would    have 
you  go  on,  and  relate  to  them  the  birth  and  the 
education  of  Erictheus,  the  wars  in    his  time 
with   all  the  neighbouring  nations;  together 
with  that  undertaken  in  favour  of  the   liera- 
clides  against  those  of  Peloponnesoa.     That 
also,  in  the  days  of  Theseus,  when  oar   an- 
cestors gained  the  reputation  of  surpasaing  ail 
their  contemporariea  both  in  condnct  and   roa- 
rage,   ought   not    to   be  passed   over.      After 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  to  their 
minds  what  the -descendants  of  theae  heroes 
have  performed  in   the  ages  just  before    us. 
Show   them    the    time  when,  by  their    own 
strength  alone,  they  made  head  against  the 
man  who  lorded  it  over  all   Asia,  and  whoae 
empire  extended  even   into  Europe  itself,  as 
far  as   Macedonia;  inheriting  from   his  fore- 
fathers a  formidable  army,  as  well  as   wide 
dominions,  that  had  already  made  itself  fainoiis 
for  many  noble  undertakings.    Tell  them   at 
other  times  of  the  many  victories,  both  by  aea 
and  land,  when  in  league  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians ;  men  no  less  famous  than  themaelvee  on 
the  account  of  military  courage :  and,  although 
innumerable  have  been  the  revolutions  through^ 
out  the  rest  of  Greece,  whereby  many  have 
been  compelled  to  change  their  habitatiooa, 
show  them  the  Athenians  still  in  poaseaaion 
of  their  ancient  territoriee ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  oftentimes  made  arbiters  of  the  rights  of 
other  people,  while  the  oppreased,  on  every 
side,  have   had  recourse  to  them  for  protec- 
tion." 

«( When  I  think  of  these  things,  my  Socrates, 
I  marvel  by  what  means  our  republic  hath  aonk 
so  low." 

« I  suppose,"  replied  Socrates,'**  the  Athe- 
nians acted  in  this  respect  like  men,  who,  see- 
ing themselves  exalted  above  the  fear  of  a 
competitor,  grow  remiss,  and  neglect  discipline, 
and  become  thereby  more  despicable  than  the 
people  whom  they  once  despised ;  for,  no 
sooner  had  our  virtue  set  us  above  the  rest  of 
our  contemporaries  but  we  sunk  into  doth, 
which  ended,  as  you  see,  in  a  total  degeneracy." 

**  But  how  shall  we  recover  the  lustre  of  the 
ancient  virtue  t" 

M  Nothing  more  easy  to  point  out,"  replied 
Socrates;  <«let  but  our  people  call  to  mind 
what  were  the  virtues  and  discipline  of  their 
forefothers,  and  diligently  endeavour  to  follow 
their  example,  and  the  glory  of  the  Athenian 
name  may  rise  again  as  high  as  ever !    But,  if 
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iliis  is  too  much  for  thanit  let  them  copy  at 
tout  the  people,  whom,  at  present,  they  are 
compelled  to  consider  as  £ir  above  them :  let 
them  apply  themseWes  with  the  same  diligence 
to  perform  the  same  things,  and  let  them  not 
doubt  of  becoming  again  their  equals:  their 
superiors,  if  so  be  they  will  bat  surpass  them 
in  virtue.*' 

^  You  speak,  my  Socrates,  as  if  you  thought 
our  Athenians  at  no  little  distance  from  iL 
And,  indeed,*'  continued  Pericles,  **  when  do 
we  see  them,  as  at  Sparta,  reverenciug  old  age  1 
Or,  rather,  do  we  not  see  them  showing  their 
contempt  of  it  even  in  the  person  of  a  father  1 
Can  they  be  expected  to  imitate  that  republic 
in  the  exercises  which  render  the  body  health- 
ful, who  make  sport  of  those  who  do  7  Will 
people  who  even  glory  in  despising  their  mien, 
submit  readily  to  their  commands!  Or  will 
concord  and  unanimity  subsist  among  men, 
who  seek  not  to  help,  but  injure  one  another, 
and  bear  more  envy  to  their  fellow-citizens 
than  to  any  other  of  mankind  1  Our  assem- 
blies, both  public  and  private,  are  full  of  quar- 
rels and  contentions,  whilst  we  harass  each 
other  with  perpetual  suits  at  law ;  choosing  by 
that  means  some  trifling  advantage,  though 
with  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  rather  than 
content  ourselves  with  an  honest  gain,  where- 
by each  party  might  be  equally  profited.  The 
magistrate's  aim  is  altogether  his  own  interest, 
as  if  the  welfare  of  the  community  no  way 
concerned  him.  Hence  that  eager  contention 
for  places  and  power,  that  ignorance  and  mu- 
tual hatred  among  those  in  the  administration, 
that  animosity  and  intrigue  which  prevail  among 
private  parties.  So  that  I  fear,  my  Socrates, 
lest  the  malady  should  rise  to  such  a  height, 
that  Athens  itself  must,  ere  long,  sink  under  it" 

<*Be  not  afraid,  my  Pericles,  that  the  dis- 
temper is  incurable.  You  see  with  what  rea- 
diness and  skill  our  people  conduct  themselves 
in  all  naval  engagements :  how  regular  in  obey- 
ing those  who  preside  over  their  exercises,  lead 
the  dance,  or  direct  the  chorus." 

<«  I  am  sensible  of  this,"  said  Pericles :  »  and 
hence,  my  Socrates,  is  the  wonder,  that,  being 
so  complying  on  all  such  occasions,  onr  sol- 
diers, who  ought  to  be  the  choice  and  flower 
of  this  very  people,  are  so  frequently  disposed 
te  mutiny  and  disobedience." 

M  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus,"  said   So- 
crates, •<  is  not  this  likewise  composed  of  per- 
sons of  the  gr.atest  worth  1" 
48 


M  Most  cerUinly." 

«  Where  else  do  we  see  judges  who  act  in 
such  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  honour  to 
themselves?  Who  determine  with  so  much 
uprightness  between  man  and  man;  or  dis^ 
charge,  with  such  integrity,  whatever  business 
is  brought  before  them  1" 

<•  I  cannot  reproach  them,"  said  Pericles, 
»  with  having  failed  in  any  thing.*' 

M  Therefore,  let  us  not  give  up  onr  Athe- 
nians, my  Pericles,  as  a  people  altogether  de- 
generate." 

«  Yet  in  war,"  replied  Pericles,  «  where  de- 
cency, order,  and  obedience,  are  more  especially 
required,  they  seem  to  pay  no  regard  to  the 
command  of  their  superiors." 

**  Perhaps,"  returned  Socrates,  «  some  part 
of  the  blame  may  belong  to  those  who  under- 
take to  command  them  ?  You  hardly  know  of 
any  man,  I  believe,  pretending  to  preside  over 
a  chorus,  directing  the  dance,  or  giving  rules 
to  the  athletics,  whilst  ignorant  of  the  matter. 
They  who  take  upon  them  to  do  any  of  these 
things,  must  tell  you  where,  and  by  whom  they 
were  instructed  in  the  art  they  now  pretend  to 
teach  others ;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  our 
generals  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  war  at  the 
head  of  their  armies.  But  I  know,  my  Peri- 
cles, you  are  not  of  that  sort  of  men  ;  but  have 
made  it  your  employment  to  study  the  militaiy 
art ;  and  have  gone  through  all  the  exercises  so 
necessary  for  a  soldier.  In  the  memorials  of 
your  fiither,  that  great  man !  I  doubt  not  your  • 
having  remarked,  for  your  own  advantage,  many 
of  those  refined  stratagems  he  made  use  of; 
and  can  show  us  many  more  of  your  own  col- 
lecting. These  you  study:  and  to  the  end 
that  nothing  may  be  omitted  by  one  who  hopes 
to  command  our  armies,  when  you  find  your- 
self either  deficient  or  doubtful,  you  are  not 
unwilling  to  own  your  ignorance ;  but  seek  out 
for  such  as  you  imagine  more  knowing ;  while 
neither  courtesy  of  behaviour,  nor  even  gifts, 
are  wanting,  whereby  to  engage  them  to  give 
yon  assistance." 

«(Ah,  Socrates!"  cried  Pericles,  interrupt- 
ing him,  M  it  is  not  that  yon  think  I  have  done 
these  things,  but  wish  me  to  do  them,  that  yoa 
talk  in  this  manner." 

<«  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Socrates.  <«Butto 
add  a  word  or  two  more.  You  know,"  con- 
tinued he,  « that  Attica  is  separated  from  Bcso- 
tia  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  roads  we  narrow  aod  cr»ggy ;  so  that  til 
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mecen  to  onr  country  from  that  lide,  is  both 
difficult  and  dangerous." 

« I  know  it,"  Bidd  Pericles. 

M  It  has  been  told  you  too,  I  imagine,  how 
the  Mysians  and  Pisidians,  having  seiied  for 
themselves  several  considerable  places,  and  a 
large  tract  of  land,  in  the  territories  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  are  able,  from  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  not  <mly  to  secure  their  own  liberty, 
but  with  their  light  armed  horse  greatly  annoy 
their  enemies,  by  m^ing  perpetaal  inroads 
upon  them  ?'* 

M  Yes,  I  have  heard  ^s,"  replied  the  other. 

«  Why  then  may  it  not  be  supposed,"  said 
Socrates,  «  that  if  we  seeuied  those  passes  on 
the  mountains  which  divide  us  from  Bosotia, 
and  sent  there  our  youth  properly  armed  for 
making  ineunions,  we  might  in  our  turn  give 
some  annoyance  to  our  enemiee;  while  these 
mountains,  as  so  many  ramparts,  secured  us 
from  tikeir  hostilities  1" 

**l  agree  with  you,^  said  Peridee,  <<this 
might  turn  to  our  advantage,  and  that  alt  you 
have  said  hath  been  much  to  the  puipose." 

«  If  you  think  so,"  replied  Socrates,  «  and 
that  my  observations  may  be  of  service,  you 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  Should  success  be  the  con- 
sequence,  you,  my  friend,  will  have  the  honour, 
and  the  republic  much  gain.  If  you  fail  through 
want  of  power,  no  great  misdiief  can  ensue ; 
Athens  will  not  be  endangered ;  nor  shall  you, 
my  Pericles,  incur  either  shame  or  reproach, 
for  having  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking." 

VI.  Glaueo,  the  son  of  Aristo,  was  so 
starongly  possessed  with  the  desire  of  governing 
the  republic,  that,  although  not  yet  twenty,  he 
was  continually  making  orations  to  tiie  people : 
Beither  was  it  in  the  power  of  his  relations, 
however  numerous,  to  prevent  his  exposing 
himself  to  ridicule;  though  sometimes  they 
would  drag  him,  by  very  force,  from  the  tri- 
bunal. Socrates,  who  loved  him  on  the  ac- 
count of  Plato  and  Charmidas,  had  alone  the 
art  to  succeed  with  him.  For  meeting  him, 
he  said,  «  Your  design  then,  my  Glauoo,  is  to 
be  at  the  veiy  head  of  our  republic  1" 

«  It  is  so,"  replied  the  other. 

«  Believe  me,"  said  Socrates,  «  a  noble  aim ! 
For,  this  once  accomplished,  and  you  become, 
as  it  were,  abeolute ;  you  may  then  serve  your 
friends,  aggrandize  yoar  family,  extend  the 
limits  of  your  country,  and  make  yourself  re- 
nowned, not  only  in  Athens,  but  throughout 


all  Gteeos :  nay,  it  may  be,  your  &inc    wiD 
spread  abroad  among  the  most  baibarous  na- 
tions,  like  another  Themistoeles :  while  ad- 
miration and  applause  attend  wherever  yov  go  T' 
Socrates  having  thus  fired  the  imagination  of 
the  young  man,  and  sscured  himself  a  ftvooi^ 
able  hearing,  went  on :  «  But  if  your  design  is 
to  receive  honour  from  your  countiy»  yon  in- 
tend to  be  of  use  to  it ;  for  nothing  but  that 
can  secure  its  applause." 
«  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Glanco. 
M  Tell  me  then,  I  entreat  yon,  what  m&j  be 
the  first  service  you  intend  to  render  the  la- 
pubUcI" 

Olauco  remaining  silent,  as  not  knowing 
what  to  answer :  « I  suppose,"  said  Socrates, 
«  you  mean  to  enrich  iti  for  that  is  generally 
the  method  we  take,  when  we  intend  to  aggran- 
dise the  fiimily  of  some  friend." 

<«  This  is  indeed  my  design,"  returned  the 
other. 

u  But  the  way  to  do  this,"  said  Sooralet, 
**i»to  increase  its  revenues." 
<«  It  is  so." 

(( Tell  me  then,  I  pray  you,  whence  the  re- 
venues of  the  republic  arise,  and  what  they 
annually  amount  to ;  since  I  doubt  not  of  your 
having  diligently  inquired  into  each  particular, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  every  deficiency ; 
and  when  one  source  fails,  can  easiiy  have  re- 
course to  some  other." 

**  I  protest  to  you,"  said  Glauco,  **  this  is  a 
point  I  never  considered." 

«  Tell  me  then  only  its  annual  expenses ; 
for  I  suppose  you  intend  to  retrench  whatever 
appears  superfluous  ?" 

«<I  cannot  say,"  replied  Glauco,  «diat  I 
have  yet  thought  of  this  al&ir  any  m<»e  than 
of  the  other." 

«<  We  must  postpone  then  our  design  of  en- 
riching the  republic  to  another  time,"  said  So- 
crates :  <*  for  I  see  not  how  a  person  can  exert 
his  endeavours  to  any  purpose  so  long  as  he 
continues  ignorant  both  of  its  income  and  ex- 
penses." 

«  Yet  a  state  may  be  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  its  enemies." 

«  Assuredly,"  replied  Socrates :«  But,  in 
order  to  this,  its  strength  should  be  superior, 
otherwise  it  may  be  in  danger  of  losing  what  it 
hath  already.  He,  therefore,  who  advises  war, 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
forces  of  his  own  country,  but  those  of  thf 
enemy ;  to  the  end,  that  if  he    finds  snpe 
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rioritj  on  bis  nde,  he  may  boldly  penift  in  bis 
first  opinion,  or  recede  in  time,  snd  diesoade 
the  people  firom  the  hazardooe  nndertsking." 

« It  if  Teiy  true,"  returned  the  other. 

« I  pray  you,  then,  tell  me  what  are  our  for- 
ces by  sea  and  land ;  and  what  the  enemy's  V* 

<«  In  truth,  Socrates,  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell 
you,  at  once,  either  one  or  the  oUier." 

«  Possibly  you  may  have  a  list  of  them  in 
writing  1  If  80, 1  should  attend  to  your  reading 
it  with  pleasure." 

«  No,  nor  this,"  replied  Glauco^  <•  for  I  have 
not  yet  begun  to  make  any  calculation  of  the 


"  I  perceive  then,"  said  Socrates,  «  we  shall 
not  make  war  in  a  short  time ;  since  an  affair 
of  such  moment  cannot  be  duly  considered  at 
the  beginning  of  your  administration.  But  I 
take  it  for  granted,"  continued  he, « that  you 
bave  carefully  attended  to  the  guarding  our 
coasts ;  and  know  where  it  is  necessary  to  place 
ganisons ;  and  what  the  number  of  soldiers  to 
be  employed  for  each :  that  while  you  are  dili- 
gent to  keep  those  complete  which  are  of  ser- 
vice to  us,  you  may  order  such  to  be  withdrawn 
as  appear  superfluous." 

(« It  is  my  opinion,"  replied  Glauco,  « that 
every  one  of  them  should  be  taken  away,  since 
they  only  ravage  the  country  they  were  ap- 
poinCad  to  defend." 

«  But  what  are  we  to  do  then,"  said  So- 
crates, M  if  our  garrisons  are  taken  away  1  How 
shall  we  prevent  the  enemy  from  overrunning 
Attica  at  pleasure  \  And  who  gave  you  this 
Intelligence,  that  our  guards  discharge  their 
duty  in  such  a  manner  1  Have  you  been  among 
them?" 

^  No :  but  I  much  suspect  it." 

<<  As  soon  then,"  said  Socrates,  «  as  we  ean 
be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  matter,  and  have 
not  to  proceed  on  conjecture  only,  we  will 
speak  of  it  to  the  senate." 

(« Perhaps,"  replied  Glauco,  «this  may  be 
the  best  way." 

«I  can  scarcely  suppose,"  continued  So- 
crates, « that  you  have  visited  our  silver  mines 
so  frequently,  as  to  assign  the  cause  why  they 
have  fallen  off  so  much  of  late  from  their  once 
flourishing  condition  1" 

*•  I  have  not  been  at  all  there,"  answered 
Glauco. 

"They  say,  indeed,"  answered  Socrates, 
» that  the  air  of  those  places  b  very  unhealth- 
fill ;  and  this  may  serve  for  jaur  excuse,  if  tba 


aflair  at  any  time  should  be  brought  under  d»- 
Uberation." 

«  You  rally  me,  Socrates,  now,"  said  the 
other. 

M  However,"  said  Socrates,  •*  I  question  not 
but  you  can  easily  tell  us  how  much  com  our 
country  produces ;  how  long  it  will  serve  the 
city ;  and  what  more  may  be  wanted  to  cany 
us  through  the  year,  that  so  you  may  be  able 
to  give  out  your  orders  in  time ;  that  scarcity 
and  want  may  not  come  upon  us  unawares." 

M  The  man,"  replied  Glauco,  «  will  have  no 
little  business  on  his  hands,  who  pretends  to 
take  care  of  such  a  variety  of  things." 

<«  Yet  so  it  must  be,  my  Glauco,"  siud  So- 
crates :  **  you  see  even  here,  in  our  own  pri- 
vate families,  it  is  impossible  for  the  master  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station  properly,  un- 
less he  not  only  inquires  out  what  is  necessary 
for  those  who  belong  to  him,  but  exerts  bis 
utmost  endeavors  to  supply  whatever  Is 
wanted.  In  the  dty  there  ate  more  than  ten 
thousand  uf  these  families  to  provide  for ;  and 
it  is  diificult  to  bestow  on  them,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  that  attention  and  care  which  is 
necessary  for  each  of  them.  I  therefore  think 
you  had  better  have  given  the  first  proof  of 
your  abilities  in  restoring  the  broken  fortunes 
of  one  in  your  own  family,  from  whence,  if 
succeeding,  you  might  afterwards  have  gone  on 
to  better  those  of  the  whole  community;  or 
finding  yourself  unable  to  do  the  one,  thought 
no  longer  of  the  other ;  for  surely  the  absurdity 
of  the  man  is  most  apparent,  who  knowing 
himself  not  able  to  raise  fifty  pound  weight, 
shall  nevertheless  attempt  the  carrying  of  five 
thousand." 

«  But  I  make  no  doubt,"  replied  Glauco, 
«  of  my  having  been  able  to  have  served  my 
uncle,  and  that  veiy  considerably,  if  he  would 
have  followed  ,my  advice." 

«  Alas !"  returned  Socrates,  «<  if  you  could 
not  to  this  hour  prevail  on  so  near  a  relation  as 
your  uncle  to  follow  your  counsel,  how  can 
you  hope  that  all  Athens,  this  very  man  too 
among  others,  should  submit  to  your  direction  1 
Beware  then,  my  Glauco ;  bewara  lest  a  too 
eager  desire  of  gloiy  should  terminate  in  shame. 
Consider  how  much  they  basard  who  under- 
take things,  and  talk  on  subjects  of  which  they 
are  ignorant  Call  to  mind  those  of  your  ac- 
quaintance who  have  thus  talked  and  thus  done, 
and  see  whether  the  purchase  they  made  for 
tbemselvee  had  not  more  of  censure  than  ap» 
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plause  in  it;  of  contempt  than  admintion. 
Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  credit 
they  appear,  who  have  made  thenuelves  mas- 
ters of  the  point  in  question :  and  when  you 
have  done  thia,  I  donht  not  your  seeing  that 
approbation  and  glory  are  alone  the  attendants 
of  capacity  and  true  merit;  while  contempt 
and  shame  are  the  sure  reward  of  ignorance 
and  temerity.  If,  therefore,  yon  desire  to  be 
admired  and  esteemed  by  your  country  beyond 
all  others,  you  must  exceed  all  others  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  you  are  am- 
bitious of  undertaking :  and  thus  qualified,  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  insure  your  success,  when- 
ever you  may  think  proper  to-  preside  over  the 
commonwealth." 

VII.  On  the  other  hand,  having  observed 
that  Chprmidas,  the  son  of  Glauco,  and  uncle 
to  the  young  man  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  industriously  declined  any  ofiice  in 
the  government,  though  otherwise  a  man  of 
sense,  and  far  greater  abilities  than  many  who 
at  that  time  were  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion; Socrates  said  to  him,  «I  pray  you, 
Charmidas,  what  is  your  opinion  of  one,  who 
being  able  to  win  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  thereby  gain  honour  to  himself  and 
glory  to  his  country,  shall  nevertheless,  decline 
to  make  one  among  the  combatants  V 

« I  should  certainly  look  upon  him,"  said 
Charmidas,  **  as  a  veiy  effeminate  and  mean- 
spirited  man." 

"  And  suppose  there  may  be  one  who  hath 
it  in  his  power,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
to  augment  the  grandeur  of  the  republic,  and 
raise  at  the  same  time  his  own  name  to  no 
common  pitch  of  glory,  yet  timorously  refusing 
to  engage  in  business ;  should  not  this  man  be 
deemed  a  coward  1" 

« I  believe  he  should,"  replied  Charmidas : 
c  but  wherefore  this  question  to  me  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Socrates,  «<  you  seem  to  be 
this  very  man  ;  since,  able  as  you  are,  you  avoid 
all  employment ;  though,  as  citizen  of  Athens, 
you  are  certainly  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  consequently,  ought  to  take  some 
share  in  serving  it" 

*<  But  on  what  do  you  ground  your  opinion 
of  my  ability  1" 

« I  never  once  doubted  it,"  said  Socrates, 
<•  since  I  once  saw  you  in  conference  with 
some  of  our  leading  men :  for,  when  they  im- 
parted any  of  their<lesigns  to  you,  you  not  only 
eoonflelled  what  was  best  to  be  done,  but  ex- 


postulated freely  and  judiciously,  wheD    joo 
thought  they  were  mistaken." 

t<  But  surely  there  is  some  difference,"  said 
Charmidas,  "between  discoursing  in  private 
and  pleading  your  own  cause  before  a  full  as- 
sembly." 

«  And  yet,"  said  Socrates,  a  good  arithoie- 
tidan  will  not  calculate  with  less  exactness  be- 
fore a  multitude  than  when  alone:  and  be, 
who  b  a  master  of  iftusic,  not  only  exoele 
while  in  his  own  chamber,  but  leads  the  con- 
cert with  applause  in  presence  of  the  full  au- 
dience." 

«  But  you  know,  Socrates,  the  baahfhlnees 
and  timidity  nature  hath  implanted,  operates 
far  more  powerfully  in  us  when  before  a  large 
assembly,  than  in  a  private  conversation." 

«  And  is  it  possible,"  said  Socrates,  **  that 
you,  who  are  under  no  sort  of  concern  when 
you  speak  to  men  who  are  in  power,  and  men 
who  have  understanding,  should  stand  in  awe 
of  such  as  are  possessed  of  neither  1  For,  aA 
ter  all,  Charmidas,  who  are  the  people  yon  are 
most  afraid  oft  Is  it  the  masons,  the  shoe- 
makers, the  fullers,  Ae  labourers,  the  retailers  I 
Tet  these  are  the  men  who  compose  our  aa- 
semblies.  But  to  converse  thus  at  your  ease, 
before  people  who  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the 
administration,  (some  of  them,  perhaps,^  not 
holding  you  in  the  highest  estimation,)  and  yet 
suffer  yourself  to  be  intimidated  by  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  business  of  the  state,  nei- 
ther can  be  supposed  at  all  likely  to  despise 
you,  is,  certainly,  no  other  than  if  he,  who  was 
perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  fencing, 
should  be  afraid  of  one  who  never  handled  a 
file.    But  you  fear  their  laughing  at  you  t** 

•<  And  do  they  not  often  laugh  at  our  veiy 
best  speakers  V* 

"They  do,"  replied  Socrates;  *<and  so  do 
the  others^those  great  men  whom  you  con- 
verse with  daily.  I  therefore  the  rather  mar^ 
vel,  Charmidas,  that  you  who  have  spirit  and 
eloquence  sufficient  to  reduce  even  these  last  to 
reason,  should  stand  in  awe  of  such  stingless 
ridiculers !  But  endeavour,  my  friend,  to 
know  yourself  better ;  and  be  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  turn  all  their  thoughts  to  the 
affairs  of  others,  and  are,  the  meanwhile,  utter 
strangers  at  home.  Be  acquainted  with  your 
own  talents,  and  lose  no  occasion  of  exerting 
them  in  the  service  of  your  country  ;  and  make 
Athens,  if  it  may  be,  more  flourishing  than  it 
is  at  present.    The  returns  they  bring  iriU  be 
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glorious!  Neidier  is  it  tho  commonwealth 
alone  that  shall  be  advantaged  by  them ;  your- 
self, my  Charmidas,  and  your  best  friends,  shall 
■hare  the  benefit." 

VIII.  Aristippus  being  desirous  to  retaliate 
in  kind  for  having  been  formerly  put  to  si- 
lence by  Socrates,  proposed  a  question  in  so 
artful  a  manner,  as  he  doubted  not  would  pose 
Socrates,  however,  was  at  no  loss  for  an 
though  regardful  rather  of  the  im- 
provement of  his  hearers  than  the  ordering  of 
his  speech.  The  question  was,  ««If  he  knew 
any  thing  that  was  good  1"— Now,  had  it  been 
■aid  of  food,  money,  health,  strength,  courage, 
or  any  thing  else  of  the  like  nature,  that  they 
were  good,  Aristippus  could  with  ease  have 
demonstrated  the  f^ntrary,  and  shown  that 
each,  and  all  of  them,  were  oftentimes  evil : 
but  Socrates  was  better  provided  with  a  reply  ; 
lor,  knowing  with  what  eagerness  we  wish  to 
be  relieved  firom  whatever  molests  us — *<What," 
■aid  he,  <«  Aristippus,  do  you  ask  me  if  I  know 
any  thing  good  for  a  fever  V* 

«  No,  not  so,"  returned  the  other. 

«  For  an  inflammation  in  the  eye  1" 

«  Nor  that,  Socrates." 

M  Do  yon  mean  any  thing  good  against  a 
laminel" 

**  No,  nor  against  a  famine." 

«  Nay  then,"  replied  Socrates,  « if  you  ask 
me  concerning  a  good,  which  is  good  for  noth- 
ing, I  know  of  none  such ;  nor  yet  desire  iL" 

Aristippus  still  urging  him:  "But  do  you 
know,"  said  he,  «<  any  thing  beautiful  V* 

«  A  great  many,"  returned  Socrates. 

«  Are  these  all  like  one  anotherl" 

«  Far  from  it,  Aristippus :  there  is  a  very 
considerable  dilbrenoe  between  them." 

«  But  how  can  beauty  differ  from  beauty  t" 

«  We  want  not  many  examples  of  it,"  replied 
Socrates ;  «  for  the  same  disposition  of  the 
body  which  is  beautiful  in  him  who  runs,  is  not 
beautiful  in  the  wrestler ;  and  while  the  beauty 
of  the  shiekl  is  to  cover  him  well  who  wears  it, 
that  of  the  dart  is  to  be  swift  and  piercing," 

«  But  you  return,"  said  Aristippus,  -  the 
same  answer  to  this  question  as  you  did  to  the 
former." 

«  And  why  not,  Aristippus  1  for  do  yon  sup- 
pose there  can  be  any  differenee  between  beau- 
tiful and  good  1  Know  you  not,  that  whatever 
is  beautiful,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  good  1  And 
we  cannot  say  of  any  things— of  virtue,  for  ex- 
•mplcr-^that  on  this  occasion  it  is  good,  and 


on  the  other,  beautifuL  Likewise,  in  describing 
the  virtuous  character,  say  ws  not  of  it,  **  It  is 
fair  and  good  1"  Even  the  bodies  of  men  are 
said  to  be  fair  and  good,  with  respect  to  the 
same  purposes :  and  the  same  we  declare  of 
whatever  else  we  meet  with,  when  suited  to  tha 
use  for  which  it  was  intended."    • 

«  You  would,  perhaps,  then  call  a  dung<art 
beautiful  1" 

« I  would,"  said  Socrates,  » if  made  proper 
for  the  purpose ;  as  I  would  call  the  shield 
ugly,  though  made  of  gold,  that  answered  not 
the  end  f<»  which  it  was  designed." 

w  Possibly  you  will  say  too,"  returned  Aris- 
tippus, «« that  the  same  thing  is  both  handsome 
and  ugly." 

•<  In  truth  I  will,"  said  Socrates ;  «  and  I    | 
will  go  still  farther,  and  add,  that  the  seme 
thing  may  be  both  good  and  evil :  for  I  can    I 
easily  suppose,  that  which  is  good  in  the  case 
of  hunger,  may  be  evil  in  a  fever;  since  what 
would  prove  a  cure  for  the  one,  will  certainly 
increase  the  malignity  of  the  other ;  and  in  the    \ 
same   manner  will  beauty,  in    the  wrestler,    I 
change  to  deformity  in  him  who  runneth.    For 
whatsoever,"  continued  he,  <*  is  suited  to  the  end 
intended,  with  respect  to  that  end  it  is  good  and 
fair;  and  contrariwise,  must  be  deemed  evil 
and  deformed,  when  it  defeats  the  purpose  it 
was  designed  to  promote." 

Thus,  when  Socrates  said  that « beautiful 
houses  were  ever  the  most  convenient,"  ha 
showed  us  plainly  in  what  manner  we  ought 
to  build.  To  this  end  be  would  ask,  <•  Doth 
not  the  man  who  buildeth  a  house  intend,  prin* 
cipally,  the  making  it  useful  and  pleasant  V* 

This  being  granted,  Socrates  went  on :  «  But, 
to  make  a  house  pleasant,  it  should  be  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter."  This  also  was 
acknowledged.  «<  Then,"  said  he, «« the  building 
which  looketh  towards  the  south  will  best  serve 
this  puipose :  for  the  sun,  which  by  thst  means 
enters  and  warms  the  rooms  in  winter,  will,  in 
summer,  psss  over  its  roo£  For  the  same  rea- 
son, these  houses  ought  to  be  carried  op  to  a 
considerable  height,  the  better  to  admit  the 
winter  sun ;  whilst  those  to  the  north  should 
be  left  much  lower,  that  they  may  not  be  ex- 
poeed  to  the  bt^k  winds  which  blow  from  that 
quarter:  for  in  short,"  continued  Socrates, 
« that  house  is  to  be  regarded  as  beautiful,  where 
a  man  may  pass  pleasantly  every  season  of  tho 
year,  and  lodge  with  security  whatever  belongs 
to  him,'*  As  for  paintings,  and  other  oma 
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ments,  be  ihought  they  rather  impair  than  im- 
proTe  our  happinees. 

With  regard  to  temples  and  altera,  Socrates 
thought  the  places  best  fitted  for  these  were 
such  as  lay  at  some  diitanoe  from  the  city, 
and  were  open  to  the  view ;  for,  when  withheld 
from  tbem,  we  should  pray  with  more  ardour, 
while  in  sight  of  those  sacred  edifices ;  and 
being  sequestered  from  the  resort  of  men,  holy 
aouls  would  approach  them  with  more  piety 
and  devotion. 

IX.  Socrates  being  once  asked,  «<  Whether 
he  took  courage  to  be  an  acquisition  of  our 
«wn,  or  the  gift  of  Natuie  1"—^  I  think,"  said 
he, « that,  as  in  bodies  some  are  more  strong, 
and  better  able  to  bear  fatigue  than  othera ; 
•▼en  so  among  minds,  may  be  discerned  the 
same  difference ;  some  of  these,  being  by  Na- 
ture endued  with  more  fortitude,  are  able  to 
ftoe  dangers  with  greater  resolution.  For  we 
may  obserre,"  continued  he,  <«  that  all  who  Uto 
under  the  same  laws,  and  follow  the  same  cus- 
toms, are  not  equally  valiant.  Nevertheless, 
I  doubt  not  but  education  and  instruction  may 
give  strength  to  that  gift  Nature  hath  bestowed 
on  us :  for,  from  hence  it  is  we  see  the  Thra* 
dans  and  the  Scythians  fearing  to  meet  the 
Spartans  with  their  long  pikes  and  large  buck- 
lers ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Spartans  are 
not  less  afraid  of  the  S^tidans  with  their 
bows,  or  of  the  Thracians  with  their  small 
shields  and  short  javelins.  The  same  differ- 
ence is  likewise  obeervable  in  every  other  in- 
stance ;  and  so  &r  as  any  man  ezceedeth  an- 
€»ther  in  natural  endowments,  so  may  he,  pro- 
porttonably,  by  exercise  and  meditation,  make 
a  swifter  progress  towards  perfection.  Ffom 
whence  it  follows,  that  not  only  the  man  to 
whom  Nature  hath  been  less  kind,  but  likewise 
he  whom  she  hath  endowed  the  most  liberally, 
ought  constantly  to  apply  himself,  with  care 
and  assiduity,  to  whatsoever  it  may  be  he 
wishes  to  excel  in.''l 

Socrates  made  no  distinction  between  wis- 
dom and  a  virtuous  temperature ;  lor  he  judged, 
that  he  who  so  diicemed  what  thhigs  were 
laudable  and  good,  as  to  choose  them,  what  evil 
and  base,  as  to  avoid  them,  was  both  wise 
and  virtuously  tempered.    Aft^  being  asked. 


t  Ttaoagh  I  Am  sorry  to  Issssa  the  merit  of  this  exp 
eellent  phlloaopher,  yet  I  cannot  but  wtsh  the  reader 
might  aee  how  much  more  uaofully  this  subject  hath 
been  treated  by  a  Christian  morallit,  In  Number  106  of 


»  Whedier  those  fwrsons  who  knew  tbetr  duty 
but  acted  contrary  to  it,  were  wise  and  viitii- 
ously  tempered  1"  his  answer  was, ««  that  they 
ought  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  i^nonnt 
and  foolish ;  for  that  all  men  whatever  do  thoae 
particular  thinga,  which  having  fiiat  aelected 
out  of  the  various  Ihings  posaiUa,  they  if  gi«* 
to  be  well  for  their  interest  I  am  of  opinion, 
therefore,"  added  Socratea,  **  that  thoee  who  do 
not  act  right,  are,  for  that  very  reaapn,  aeitber 
wise  nor  virtuously  tempered." 

Agreeable  to  this,  Socrates  would  oAbb  aay, 
••  That  justice,  together  with  every  other  viiw 
tne,  was  wisdom;  fat  that  all  their 
being  foir  and  good,  must  be  preferred  as 
by  all  who  were  posseeeed  of  a  right 
ment ;  but  ignorance  and  ^sHy  could  perform 
nothing  foir  and  good ;  because,  if  attempted, 
it  would  miscarry  in  their  hands.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  as  whatever  is  just  and  foir  most 
be  the  result  of  sound  wisdom ;  and  as  nothing 
can  be  fair  and  just  where  virtue  is  wanting ; 
therefore,  justice,  and  every  other  virtae,  is 
wisdom." 

And  althoQgh  Socrates  aaserted  Aat  mad- 
ness was  the  very  reverse  of  wisdom,  yet  did 
he  not  account  ail  ignomnce  madness.  But 
for  a  man  to  be  ignorant  of  himself,  and  encX 
those  things  into  matters  of  opinion,  beliel^  or 
judgment,  with  vHiich  he  was  totally  naao- 
quaintad,  this  he  accounted  a  disorder  of  ^ 
mind  bordering  on  madneas.  He  foither  aaid, 
that « the  vulgar  never  deemed  any  one  mad, 
for  not  knowing  what  was  not  oommonlf 
known ;  but  to  be  deceived  in  things  wherein 
no  other  is  deceived,  as  when  he  thinks  him- 
self too  tall  to  pass  upright  through  the  gates  of 
the  city,  or  so  strong  as  to  carry  the  house  on 
his  shoulders,  in  these,  and  such  liks  cases, 
they  say  at  ones,  <  the  man  is  mad ;'  but  pass 
over,  unnotloed,  mistakes  that  are  less  striking. 
For,  as  they  only  give  the  name  of  love  to  that 
which  is  the  very  excess  of  the  passion,  so  they 
confine  their  idea  of  madness  to  the  very  high- 
est  pitch  of  disorder  that  can  possibly  arise  in 
the  human  mind." 

ConsidMing  the  nature  of  envy,  he  said, 
« It  was  a  grief  of  mind  which  did  not  arise 
from  the  proeperity  of  an  enemy,  or  the  misfor- 
tunes  of  a  friend ;  but  it  was  the  happiness  ef 
the  last  the  envious  man  mourned  at"  And 
when  it  seemed  strange  that  any  one  should 
grieve  at  the  happiness  of  his  ftiend,  Socratea 
abowed  them,  « It  was  no  oncommon  thing 
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for  the  mind  of  man  to  be  io  ftntaatically  dia- 
'  pcMMd,  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  either  the  paina 
^  or  the  pleasures  of  another ;  bat  that  while  it 
•pared  for  no  labour  to  remove  the  first,  it 
^rould  sicken  and  repine  on  seeing  the  other 
but  this,"  he  said,  <«  was  only  the  punishment 
of  minds  ill-formed :  the  generous  soul  was 
above  such  weaknesses."  ^ 

)  As  to  idleness,  Socrates  said  he  had  observed 

▼ery  few  who  had  not  some  employment ;  for 
the  man  who  spends  his  time  at  the  dice»  or  in 
i        playing  the  buffoon  to  make  others  laugh,  may 
I        be  eaid  to  do  something :  but,  with  Socrates, 
these,  and  such  aa  these,  were  in  reality  no 
[        better  than  idlers,  ance  they  might  employ 
I        themselves  so  much  more  nseluUy.    He  add- 
I         ed,  that  no  one  thought  himself  at  leisure  to 
quit  a  good  occupation  fm  one  that  was  other* 
I         wise :  if  he  did,  he  was  so  much  less  exeusaUe, 
as  he  could  not  plead  the  want  of  employment 
I  Socrates  likewise  observed,  that  a  sceptre  in 

I         the  hand  could  not  make  a  king  ;  neither  were 
I         they  rulers  in  whose  favour  the  lot  or  the  voice 
of  the  people  had  decided,  or  who  by  force  or 
fraud  had  secured  their  election,  unless  they 
I         understood  the  art  of  governing.    And  aMiough 
he  would  readily  allow  it  not  leas  the  province 
of  the  prince  to  command,  than  the  subjects  to 
I  obey,  yet  he   would  afterwards  demonstrate, 

that  the  most  skilful  pilot  would  always  steer 
I  the  ship ;  the  master,  no  less  than  the  marinera, 

submitting  to  his  direction.  «  The  owner  of 
the  fSum  left  the  management  of  it,"  he  said, 
M  to  the  servant  whom  he  thought  better  ac- 
quainted than  himself  with  the  affairs  of  agri- 
culture. The  sick  man  sought  the  advice  of 
the  physician ;  and  he,  who  engaged  in  bodily 
exercises,  the  instructions  of  those  who  had 
most  ezperienee.  And  whatever  tiiere  may 
be,"  continued  Socratea,  <«  requiring  either 
skill  or  industry  to  perform  it,  when  the  man  is 
able,  he  doth  it  himself;  but  if  net,  he  hath 
recourse,  if  prudent,  to  the  sssistance  of  others, 
since  in  the  management  of  the  distaff  a  woman 
may  be  his  instructor :  neither  will  he  content 
himself  with  what  he  can  have  at  hand  ;  but 
inquireth  out  with  care  for  whoever  can  best 
serve  him." 

It  being  said  by  some  present,  **  that  an  ar- 
bitrary prince  was  under  no  obligation  to  obey 
good  eounael."^-^  And  why  so,"  replied  So* 
crates ;  «<  must  not  he  himself  pay  the  penalty 
of  not  doing  it  1  Whoever  refecta  good  coun- 
sel commita  a  crime;  and  no  orina  eta  pasa  I 


It  being  farther  aaid,  «  That  an 
arbitrary  prinee  was  at  liberty  to  rid  himself 
even  of  his  ablest  ministers." — «He  may," 
returned  Socratea :  «  but  do  you  auppose  it  no 
punishment  to  lose  hu  best  supporters  1  or  think 
you  it  but  a  alight  one  1  For,  which  would  this 
be ;  to  eatabliah  him  in  hia  power,  or  the  most 
sure  way  to  hasten  his  destruction  1" 

Socratea  being  asked,  «<  What  study  was  the 
most  eligible  and  best  for  maul"  answered, 
«  To  do  well."  And  being  asked  by  the  same 
peraon,  «if  good  fortune  was  the  e£bct  of 
study  1"  M  So  Ihr  from  it,"  returned  Socratea, 
**  that  I  look  upon  good  fortune  and  study  aa 
two  thinga  entirely  oppooite  to  each  other :  for 
that  ia  good  fortune,  to  find  what  we  want, 
widiout  any  previoua  care  or  inquiry;  while 
the  sncoass  which  is  the  efiect  of  study,  must 
alwaya  be  preceded  by  long  searching  and  much 
labour,  and  is  what  I  call  doing  well :  and  I 
think,"  added  Socratea, « that  he  who  dUigentI  jr 
applies  himaelf  to  this  study,  cannot  fail  of  sue- 
oess  ;l  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  securing  to 
himself  the  favour  of  the  goda  and  the  esteem 
of  men.  They,  likewise,  moat  eommonly  ex* 
eel  all  others  in  agriculture,  medicine,  the  bu* 
siness  of  the  state,  or  whatever  elae  they  may 
engage  in;  whereaa  they  v^o  will  take  no 
paina,  neitber  can  know  any  thing  perfectly,  or 
do  any  thing  well,  they  pleaae  not  the  god% 
and  are  of  no  use  to  man." 

X.  But  all  the  conversationa  of  Socratea 
were  improving.  Even  to  the  artists  while 
engaged  in  their  several  employments,  he  had 
always  somewhat  to  say  which  might  prove  in* 
stractive.  Being  on  a  time  in  the  ahop  of 
Parrhasius  the  painter,  he  aaked  him,  *•  is  not 
painting,  Panrhasitts,  a  representation  of  what 
we  seel  By  the  help  of  canvass  and  a  few 
colours,  you  can  easily  set  before  us  hills  and 
cavea,  tight  and  shade,  straight  and  crooked, 
rough  and  plain,  and  bestow  youth  and  age 
where  and  when  it  tSsst  pleaseth  you:    and 


«  *•  Sfaice  bat  to  wish  more  vtrtne,  la  to  fain  :** 
He  baa  vlrtaalljr  attaiaed  bla  end,  at  the  vary  time  tbat 
be  aeeflM  only  bualad  aboat  the  meana.  As  tbo  term 
Kwir«»(i»,  wbicb  is  bare  translated,  to  do  well,  teequi* 
vocal,  and  impliea  In  It  rectitude  of  conduct,  as  well  aa 
proaperity  and  aaeeeaa,  aa  fomaionly  understood  by 
theaa  worda :  It  aeema  to  be  chiefly,  in  raapect  to  the 
fliit  of  these,  vis.  rectitude  of  conduct,  tbat  Boeratee 
bore  prooilaca  auceeaa  to  thoee  who  diligently  make  It 
their  atudy  and  endeavour ;  not  omitting  to  point  out 
to  OS  the  fhvoarable  Influenee  care  and  Induairy  con* 
nM»iy  have  oa  wbaiesar  wt  eafafa  in. 
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when  you  would  give  hb  perfect  beauty,  (not 
being  able  to  find  in  toy  one  penon  what  an- 
Bwera  your  idea,)  you  copy  from  many  what  is 
beautiful  in  each,  in  order  to  produce  this  per- 
fect form." 

««  We  do  so,"  replied  Parrhasius. 

"  But  can  you  show  us,  Pardiasius,  what  is 
still  more  charming, — a  mind  that  is  gentle, 
amiable,  affable,  friendly  1  Or  is  this  inimit- 
able 1" 

«*  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  than  ini- 
mitable, my  Socrates,  when  it  bath  neither  co- 
lour, proportion,  nor  any  of  the  qualities  of 
those  things  you  mentioned,  whereby  it  might 
be  brought  within  the  power  of  the  pencil  1  In 
short,  when  it  is  by  no  means  visible  1" 

«<Are  men  ever  observed  to  regard  each 
other  with  looks  of  kindness  or  hostility  1" 

<«  Nothing  more  frequently  obaerred,"    i^ 
plied  Parrhasius. 
'  «<  The  eyes,  then,  discover  to  as  something  1" 

«« Most  undoubtedly." 

« And,  in  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of 
friends,  is  the  countenance  of  him  who  is  anx- 
iously solicitous,  the  same  with  theirs  who  are 
indifferent  about  the  matter  1" 

(«  Far  otherwise,  Socrates :  for  he  who  is  so- 
licitous, hath  a  countenance  all  cheerfulness 
and  joy,  on  the  prosperity  of  a  friend ;  pensive 
and  dejected,  when  this  friend  is  in  affliction." 

«  And  can  this  also  be  represented  1" 

«*  CerUinly." 

«<  Likewise,  where  there  is  any  thing  noble 
and  liberal ;  or  illiberal  and  mean ;  honest,  pru- 
dent, modest;  bold,  insolent,  or  sordid;  are 
any  of  these  to  be  discovered  in  the  countenance 
and  demeanour  of  a  man,  when  he  sits,  stands, 
or  is  in  motion  1" 

**  It  may." 

«<  And  imitated  1" 

«•  Imitated,  no  doubt  of  it" 

**  And  which  yields  the  most  pleasure,  Par- 
rhasius— the  portrait  of  him  on  whose  counte- 
nance the  characters  of  whatever  is  good,  vir- 
tuous and  amiable,  are  impressed ;  or  his,  who 
wears  in  his  face  all  the  marks  of  a  base,  evil, 
and  hateful  disposition  1" 

<« Truly,"  returned  Parrhasius,  "the  differ- 
ence is  too  great,  my  Socrates,  to  admit  of  any 
comparison." 

Entering  another  time  into  the  shop  of  Clito 
the  statuary,  he  said  to  him :  "  I  marvel  not, 
my  Clito,  at  your  being  able  to  mark  out  to  us 
Aven  the  difference  between  the  ncer  and  the 


wrestler,  thepancratiast  and  gladiator ;  bat  your 
statues  are  very  men !  Tell  me,  I  pray,  by  wrfaat 
means  yon  effect  this  V* 

Clito  hesitating,  as  at  a  loss  how  to  reply ; 
Socratee  went  on :  <«  But,  perhaps,  yon  are  par- 
ticularly careful  to  imitate  persons  iNrho  are 
living ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  your  statacs 
are  so  much  alive  1" 

« It  is,"  returned  Clito. 

«Then  you  have  cartainly  remarked,  and 
that  with  no  little  eiactness,  Uie  natural  dispo- 
sition of  all  the  parts,  in  all  the  different  poe- 
turee  of  the  body;  for,  whilst  some  of  these 
are  extended,  others  remain  bent ;  when  that 
is  raised  above  its  natural  height,  this  Binka  be- 
low it ;  these  are  relaxed,  and  those  again  con- 
tracted, to  give  the  greater  force  to  the  medita- 
ted blow ;  and  the  more  these  sort  of  things 
are  attended  to,  the  nearer  you  approach  to 
human  liUs." 

«  You  are  right,  my  Socrates." 

«  But  it  undoubtedly  gives  us  the  greatest  f 
pleasure  when  we  see  the  passions  of  men,  as  \ 
well  as  their  actions,  represented  1" 

•«  Undoubtedly." 

«*  Then  the  countenance  of  the  comhatant 
going  to  engage  the  enemy,  must  be  menacing 
and  full  of  fire ;  that  of  the  conqueror,  all  com- 
placency and  joy  1" 

«•  They  must." 

<«  Therefore,"  concluded  Socrates,  «  he  will .'  ^ 
ever  be  deemed  the  beet  sculptor,  whose  atatues '  ^ 
best  express  the  inward  workings  of  the  mind."  : 

Socrates  entering  the  shop  of  Pistias  the 
armourer,  was  shown  some  corslets  that  were 
thought  well  made. 

«<  I  cannot  but  admire,"  said  Socntes,  « the 
contrivance  of  those  things  which  so  well  cover 
that  part  of  the  body  which  most  wants  de- 
fending, and  yet  leave  the  hands  and  arms  at 
liberty.  But  tell  us,  Pistias,  why  you  sell 
your  armour  so  much  dearer  than  any  other, 
when  it  is  neither  better  tempered,  stronger, 
nor  the  materials  of  it  more  costly  t" 

<*I  make  it  better  proportioned,"  said  Pis- 
tias ;  «  and  therefore  I  ought  to  have  a  better 
priie." 

<«  But  how  are  we  to  find  out  this  proportion, 
Pistias?  Not  by  weight  or  measure;  for  as 
you  make  for  different  people,  the  weight  and 
the  siie  must  likewise  differ,  or  they  will  not 
fit" 

(*  We  must  make  them  to  fit,"  said  Pistias, 
**  otberwiM  th9  armour  would  be  of  little  use." 
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«  And  are  jon  aware  that  all  bodiea  are  not 
justly  proportioned  1" 

« I  am." 

««  How  can  you  make  a  well-proportioned 
suit  of  arms  for  an  ill-proportioned  body  1" 

<«  I  make  it  fit;  and  what  fits  is  well-propor- 
tioned.*' 

«<  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  that  when  we 
declare  any  thing  well-pcoportioned,  it  must  be 
in  reference  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed: as  when  we  say  of  this  shield,  or  this 
cloak,  it  is  well-proportioned,  for  it  fits  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  made?  But  I  think," 
added  Socrates,  •*  there  is  still  another  adTan- 
tage,  and  that  no  small  one,  in  having  arms 
made  to  fit  the  wearer." 

<«  Pray,  what  is  that  V 

« Armour  which  fits,"  replied  Socrates, 
<«  doth  not  load  the  wearer  so  much  as  that 
which  is  ill  made,  although  the  weight  may  be 
the  same:  for  that  which  doth  not  fit  hangs 
altogether  upon  the  shoulders,  or  bears  hard 
upon  some  other  part  of  the  body ;  and  be- 
comes, thereby,  almost  insupportable ;  whereas 
the  weight  of  that  which  is  well  made,  falls 
equally  on  all; — the  shoulders,  breast,  back, 
loins ;— and  is  worn  with  ease,  not  carried  as  a 
burthen." 

<«  It  is  for  this  Tevy  same  reason,"  said  Pis- 
tias, «« that  I  set  such  a  value  on  thoae  I  make : 
nevertheless,  my  Socrates,  there  are  who  pay 
more  regard  to  the  gilding  and  carving  of  their 
arms  than  to  any  other  matter." 

«  And  yet,"  answered  Socrates,  « these  peo- 
ple will  make  but  a  bad  bargain  with  all  Aeir 
gilding  and  various  colours,  if  they  buy  such 
arms  as  do  not  sit  easy*  But,"  continued  So- 
crates," since  the  position  of  the  body  is  not 
always  the  same,  being  sometimes  stooping  and 
sometimes  erect,  how  can  the  arms,  that  are 
made  with  such  exactness,  be  at  all  times 
easyl" 

«  Neither  can  they,"  replied  the  other. 

"  You  think  then,  Pistias,  the  arms  which 
are  well  made  are  not  those  which  are  exact, 
or  sit  close  to  the  body,  but  give  the  least  trou- 
ble to  him  who  wears  them  ?" 

«  You  think  so,"  said  Pistias ;  «  and  have 
certainly  taken  the  matter  right." 

XI.  There  was  a  courtezan  at  Athens,  called 
Theodota,  of  great  fame  on  the  account  of 
her  many  lovers.  It  being  mentioned  in  com- 
pany that  her  beauty  surpassed  all  description, 
that  painters  came  from  all  parts  to  draw  her 


picture,  and  that  one  was  now  gone  to  her 
lodgings  for  that  very  purpose,^*  We  should 
do  well,"  said  Socrates,  •«  to  go  ourselves  and 
see  this  wonder,  for  we  may  then  speak  with 
more  certainty  when  we  speak  from  our  own 
knowledge,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  report  of 
others." 

The  person  who  first  mentioned  this  second- 
ing the  propoaal,  they  went  that  instant  to  the 
lodgings  of  Theodota,  and  found  her,  as  was 
said,  sitting  for  her  picture.  The  painter  be- 
ing gone,  Socrates  said  to  those  who  came 
along  with  him :  "  What  say  you,  sirs,  which 
of  the  two  ought  to  think  themselves  the  most 
obliged :  we  to  Theodota  for  the  sight  of  so 
much  beauty  ;  m  she  to  us,  for  coming  to  see 
it  1  Now,  if  the  advantages  of  showing  her- 
self are  found  to  be  altogether  on  her  side, 
then  certainly  is  she  indebted  to  us  for  this 
visit ;  if  otherwise,  indeed,  we  must  thank  her." 

The  reasonableness  of  what  was  said  being 
assented  to  by  the  rest,  Socrates  proceeded — 
«  The  praises  we  bestow  at  present,  ought  not 
even  diese  to  be  had  in  some  estimation  by 
Theodota  t  But  when  we  come  to  blaze 
abroad  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  what  manifold 
advantages  may  not  arise  to  her  from  it !  while 
all  our  gain  from  the  aig^t  of  so  many  charms 
can  terminate  in  nothing  but  fruitless  longing ! 
We  take  our  leave  with  hearts  full  of  love  and 
anxiety,  and  are  henceforth  no  other  than  so 
many  alaves  to  Theodota,  with  whom  she  has 
no  more  to  do  than  to  show  them  her  plea- 
sure!" 

« If  this  b  the  case,"  replied  Theodota,  <«  I 
am  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  see  me." 

Socrates,  during  this  conversation,  had  ob- 
servod  how  sumptuously  she  was  adorned,  and 
that  her  mother  was  the  same ;  her  attendants, 
of  whom  there  was  no  small  number  expen- 
sively clothed,  and  all  the  furniture  of  her 
apartment  elegant  and  costly:  he  therefore 
took  occasion  firom  thence  to  ask  her  concern- 
ing her  estate  in  the  country  ;  adding,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  very  considerable  ? 

Being  answered,  «  she  had  not  any." 

<*  You  have  houses  then,"  said  he,  «  in  the 
city,  and  they  yield  you  a  good  income  1" 

«  No,  nor  houses,  Socrates." 

"You  have  certainly  many  slaves,  then, 
Theodota,  who  by  the  labour  of  their  hands 
supply  you  with  these  riches  ?" 

"So  fiur,"  replied  Theodota,  <«from  having 
many,  that  I  have  not  one." 
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M  But  whence  then,"  Mid  Soeietee,  «  een  eH 
this  come  V 

«  From  my  friends,"  retarned  Theodote. 

<«A  fair  poeeesnon,  tralyT'  rspUed  80- 
cntee ;  «  and  a  herd  of  friends  we  find  to  be 
a  ht  better  thing  than  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a 
herd  of  cattle.  But  tell  me,  pray,  do  yon  trust 
fortune  to  bring  these  friends  home  to  you,  as 
flies  (all  by  chance  into  the  spider's  web,  or  do 
you  employ  some  art  to  draw  them  in  1" 

«  But  where,  Socrates,  shall  I  be  fmrniahed 
with  this  ait  r* 

«  Ton  may  procure  it,''  said  Socrates,  **  with 
fiur  greater  ease  than  the  spider  her  web.  You 
see  how  this  little  animal,  who  lives  only, upon 
her  prey,  hangs  her  nets  in  Ae  air,  in  order  to 
entangle  it  1" 

<•  You  advise  me,  then,  to  weave  some  arti* 
fldal  nets,"  said  Theodota,  *•  in  order  to  catch 
friends  1" 

«  Not  so  neither,"  returned  Socrates;  «it  is 
necessary  to  go  a  little  less  openly  to  work  in  a 
pursuit  of  such  importance.  You  see  what 
various  arts  are  employed  by  men  to  hunt  down 
hares,  which,  after  all,  are  of  little  value.  As 
these  are  known  to  feed  chiefly  in  the  night, 
they  provide  dogs  to  find  them  out  at  that  seep 
son :  and  as  thsy  lie  concealed  in  the  day,  the 
sharpscented  hound  is  employed  to  trace  them 
up  to  their  very  forms:  being  swift  of  foot, 
the  greyhound  is  let  loose  upon  themy  as  more 
swift  of  foot  than  they ;  and,  lest  all  this 
should  not  be  suflkient  for  the  purpose,  they 
spread  nets  in  the  paths  to  catch  and  entangle 


<«  Very  well,"  replied  Theodota ;  •<  but  what 
art  shall  I  make  use  of  to  catch  friends  1" 

«  Instead  of  the  hunter's  dog,"  said  Socxmtes, 
**  you  must  set  somebody  to  find  out  those  who 
are  rich  and  well-pleased  with  beauty,  whom 
afterwards  they  shall  force  into  your  toils.'* 

**  And  what  are  my  toils  1"  replied  Theo- 
dota.    ^ 

**  You  are  certainly  mLttress  of  many,"  said 
Socrates,  «  and  those  not' a  little  entangling. 
What  think  you  of  that  form  of  yours,  Theo- 
dota, accompanied  as  it  is  with  a  wit  so  pierc- 
ing, as  shows  you  at  once  what  vrill  be  most 
for  your  advantage  1  It  is  this  which  directs 
the  glance,  tunes  the  tongue,  and  supplies.it 
with  all  the  shows  of  courtesy  and  lundness. 
It  is  this  which  teaches  you  to  receive  with 
transport  him  who  sasiduously  courts  your 
favour,  and  scorn  such  as  show  you  no  regard. 


If  yonr  friend  is  sick,  you  spare  for  no  peuna  in 
your  attendance  upon  him ;  you  rejoice  in  all 
his  joy,  fmd  give  every  proof  of  having  be- 
stowed your  heaif  on  him  who  seems  to  have 
given  his  to  you.  In  short,  I  make  no  doobc 
of  your  being  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of 
allurement,  and  dare  venture  to  say,  the  firieDds 
you  have,  if  true,  were  not  gained  by  compli- 
ments, but  substantial  proofs  of  kindness.** 

«Bnt,"  said  Theodota,  «I  neveif  practise 
any  of  the  arts  you  mention." 

««And  yet,"  answered  Socrates,  «aoDM 
management  is  necessary,  since  a  firiend  is  a 
sort  of  prey  that  is  neither  to  be  catcfaed  nor 
kept  by  fioree ;  a  creature  no  otherwise  to  be 
taken  and  tamed,  but  by  showing  it  kindness, 
and  communicating  to  it  pleasure." 

«  You  say  right,  Socrates ;  but  why  will  you 
not  help  me  to  gain  friends  1" 

«  And  so  I  will,"  said  Socrates,  « if  you  can 
find  out  how  to  persuade  me  to  it" 

«B«t  what  vray  must  I  take  to  persoade 
youl" 

««Do  yoQ  ask  thati"  returned  Socrates: 
«  You  will  find  out  the  vray,  Theodota,  if  you 
want  my  assirtance." 

**  Then  come  to  me  often." 

Socrates,  still  joking  with  her,  said  laugh- 
ing :— «  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to  find 
leisure :  I  have  much  business  both  in  public 
and  private^  and  have  my  firiends  too,  as  well 
as  you,  who  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  absent 
night  or  day,  but  emptoy  against  me  the  v«ry 
chaims  and  incantations  that  I  formerly  taught 


« Yon  are  then  acquainted  with  those 
things  T" 

«  Verily  !"  returned  Socrates ;  **  for  vrhat 
else  can  you  suppose,  Theodota,  engaged 
ApoUodonis  and  Antisthenes  to  be  always 
vrith  met  Or  Cebes  and  Simmias  to  leave 
Thebes  for  my  company,  but  the  charms  I 
speak  of  1"  ' 


*  Antiithenet  lived  at  the  port  Plreut,  sbom  five 
miles  ftom  Athaas,  and  came  fk-om  tiieoce  everyday 
to  see  Boerstei.  Cebes  and  filromiaa  left  their  natiTS 
country  for  hli  eake ;  and  almoet  the  whole  of  what 
we  know  of  Apollodonu  la  the  violence  of  his  affection 
for  floerates.  Bat  the  proof  which  Euclldee  gave  of  hie 
wae  the  most  extraordinary ;  for,  when  the  hatred  of 
the  Megareana  was  so  great,  that  it  was  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death  for  any  one  of  them  to  aet  foot  In  Attica, 
and  the  Athenlana  obliged  their  g«inerala  to  take  an 
oatb,  when  they  elected  them,  to  ravage  the  terrltorlea 
of  Uegara  twice  every  year,  EoclMea  used  to  diagalae 
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«( Commnnicate  theie  charms  to  me,"  said 
Theodota,  «  and  the  first  proof  of  their  power 
shall  be  npon  you." 

«  But  I  would  not  be  attracted  to  you,  Theo- 
dota ;  I  would  rather  you  should  come  to  me." 

**  Give  me  but  a  faTourable  reception,"  said 
Theodota,  «  and  I  will  certainly  come." 

«  So  I  will,"  replied  Socrates,  «  provided  I 
have  then  no  one  with  me  whom  I  love  better." 

XII.  Socrates  having  taken  notice  how  very 
awkward  Epigenee,  one  of  his  foUowera,  was 
in  all  his  actions,  and  that  he  was  moreover 
of  a  sickly  constitution,  both  which  he  attri- 
buted to  a  neglect  of  those  exercises  which 
^  #  j  make  so  large  a  part  of  a  liberal  education, '  he 
I  reproved  him  for  it,  saying, «  How  unbecom- 
ing it  was  in  him  to  go  on  in  such  a  manner !" 
Epigenes  only  answered,  "  He  was  under  no 
obligation  to  do  otherwise." 

•*  At  least  as  much,"  replied  Socrates,  «  as 
he  who  hath  to  prepare  for  Olympia.  Or  do 
you  suppose  it,  Epigenes,  a  thing  of  less  con- 
sequence to  fight  for  your  life  against  the  ene- 
mies of  your  country,  whenever  it  shall  please 
our  Athenians  to  command  your  service,  than 
to  contend  for  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ? 
How  many  do  we  see,  who,  through  feebleness 
and  want  of  strength,  lose  their  lives  in  battle; 
or,  what  is  still  worse,  save  themselves  by 
some  dishonourable  means !  How  many  fall 
alive  into  the  enemy's  hand,  endure  slavery  of 
the  most  grievous  kind  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  unless  redeemed  from  it  by  the  ruin 
of  their  families!  Whilst  a  third  procures 
himself  an  evil  &me ;  and  the  charge  of  cow- 
ardice is  given  to  imbecility.  But,  perhaps, 
Epigenes,  yon  despise  all  the  ills  which  at- 
tend on  bad  health,  or  account  them  as  evils 
that  may  easily  be  borne  1" 

"  Truly,"  replied  the  other,  «  I  think  them 
rather  to  be  chosen,  than  so  much  fatigue  and 
labour  for  the  purchase  of  a  little  health." 

(« It  may  be,  then,"  answered  Socrates,  *<  you 


hlmwlf  in  tbe  habit  of  an  old  woman,  and  covering  liis 
head  with  a  veil,  set  out  in  tlie  evening  from  Megara  ; 
and  arriving  In  the  night-time  at  the  house  of  Socrates, 
staid  till  tbe  next  evening  with  him,  and  then  returned 
in  the  same  manner ;  so  much  atronger  was  his  affec- 
tion than  the  fear  of  death.  And  when,  to  friends  lilte 
tlicse,  we  may  still  add  many  others,  Plato,  Chflerephon, 
Crito.  and  to  mention  no  more,  our  amiable  Xenopbon — 
almost  all  of  them  tbe  wisest  as  well  as  tbe  best  men  of 
their  age— who  can  suspect  the  virtue  of  Socrates  ;— 
who  can  doubt  his  beini  a  bappy  man  I 

a  No  slaves  were  allowed  to  anoint,  or  perform 
exercises  in  the  Palestra.— Pe<t.  jStUiq* 


equally  contemn  aU  the  advantages  arising 
from  a  contrary  complexion ;  yet,  to  me,  they 
seem  to  be  many  and  great ;  since  he  who  is 
possessed  of  a  good  constitution,  is  healthful, 
strong,  and  hardy,  and  may  acquit  himself  witli 
honour  on  every  occasion.  By  the  means  of 
this  he  ofttimes  escapes  all  the  dangers  of  war ; 
he  can  assist  his  friends,  do  ihuch  service  to 
his  country,  and  is  sure  of  being  well  received 
wherever  he  shall  go.  His  name  becomes  it 
lustrious:  he  makes  his  way  to  the  highest 
ofiices ;  passes  the  decline  of  life  in  tranquillity 
and  honour ;  and  leaves  to  his  children  the  fair 
inheritance  of  a  good  exsmple.  Neither  ought 
we  to  neglect  the  benefito  arising  from  military 
exercises,  though  we  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  perform  them  in  public,  since  we  shall  find 
ourselves  not  the  less  fitted  for  whatever  we 
may  engage  in,  from  having  a  constitution 
healthful  and  vigorous :  and  as  the  body  must 
bear  ito  part,  it  importo  us  much  to  have  it  in 
good  order;  for  who  knoweth  not,"  continued 
Socrates,  *<  that  even  there— where  it  seems  to 
have  least  to  do — ^who  knoweth  not  how  much 
the  mind  is  retarded  in  ita  pureuita  after  know- 
ledge, through  indisposition  of  the  body;  so 
that  forgetfulness,  melancholy,  fretfulness,  and 
even  madness  itself,  shall  sometimes  be  the 
consequence,  so  far  as  to  destroy  even  the  very 
traces  of  all  we  have  ever  learned.  But  he 
whose  constitution  is  rightly  tempered,  need 
fear  none  of  these  evils;  and,  therefore,  he 
who  hath  a  just  discernment  will  choose  with 
pleasure  whatever  may  best  secure  him  from 
them.  Neither  doth  an  inconsiderable  shame 
belong  to  the  man  who  suffers  himself  to  sink 
into  old  age,  without  exerting  to  the  utmost 
those  faculties  nature  hath  bestowed  on  him ; 
and  trying  how  far  they  will  carry  him  towards 
that  perfection,  which  laziness  and  despondence 
can  never  attain  to ;  for  dexterity  and  strength 
are  not  produced  spontaneously." 

XIII.  A  certain  man  being  angry  with  an- 
other for  not  returning  his  salqtation,  Socrates 
asked,  *<  Why  was  he  not  enraged  when  he  met 
one  who  had  less  health  than  himself,  since  it 
would  not  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  be  angry 
with  one  who  was  less  civil  1" 

Another  bemosning  himself  because  ho 
could  not  relish  his  food;  "There  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  this  complaint,"  answeretl 
Socrates;  "fast  often.  By  this  means  you 
will  not  only  eat  more  pleasantly,  but  likewise 
better  your  health,  and  save  your  money." 
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Another  complaining  that  the  water  which 
ran  hy  hia  house  waa  too  warm  to  drink ;  **  You 
are  lucky,  however/'  said  Socrates, « in  having 
a  bath  thus  ready  prepared  for  you." 

«<  But  it  is  too  cold  to  hatha  in,"  replied  the 
other.  • 

<<Do  your  domestics  complain  of  it  when 
they  drink  or  bathe  V 

"  So  far  from  it,"  answered  the  man,  «<  that 
it  is  often  my  wonder  to  see  with  what  plea- 
sure they  use  it  for  both  these  purposes." 

"Which  do  you  account,"  said  Socrates, 
« the  warmest ;  this  water  you  speak  of,  or  that 
in  the  temple  of  Esculapius  ?" 

"  O  !  that  in  the  temple,"  replied  the  other. 

«<  And  how  is  it,"  said  Socrates,  «  that  you 
do  not  perceive  yourself  more  froward  and 
harder  to  please,  not  only  than  your  own  ser- 
vants, but  even  people  who  are  sick  t" 

Socrates  seeing  one  beat  his  servant  immo- 
derately, asked  him,  **  What  offence  the  man 
had  committed  ?" 

« I  beat  him,"  replied  the  other,  «  because 
he  is  not  only  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton,  but 
avaricious  and  idle." 

«  You  do  well,"  said  Socrates ;  »  but  judge 
for  yourself  which  deserves  the  most  stripes, 
your  servant  or  you." 

Another  dreading  the  length  of  the  way  to 
Olympia ;  Socrates  asked  him, ««  What  be  was 
afraid  of?  For  is  it  not  your  custom,"  said  he, 
<«  to  walk  up  and  down  in  your  own  chamber, 
almost  the  whole  day  1  You  need  therefore 
but  fancy  you  are  taking  your  usual  exercise 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  dinner  and 
supper,  and  you  will  find  yourself,  without  much 
fatigue,  at  the  end  of  your  journey ;  for  you 
certainly  walk  more  in  five  or  six  days,  than  is 
■ufiScient  to  carry  you  from  Athens  to  Olym- 
pia. And  as  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  a  day  to 
spare,  than  to  want  one,  delay  not,  I  advise 
you ;  but  set  out  in  time,  and  let  your  haste 
appear,  not  at  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of 
your  journey."  1 

"  A  certain  person  complaining  of  being  tired 
with  travelling,  Socrates  asked,  «If  he  had 
carried  any  thing  1" 

«  Nothing  but  my  cloak,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Was  you  alone  1"  said  Socrates. 

«  No ;  my  servant  went  along  with  me." 


■  Many  of  the  circumstances  here  mentioned  seem  as 
If  they  should  not  be  to  much  roniidered  as  things 
siioken  by  Socrates,  aa  Socratea ;  but  by  Socrates  whom 
Xenophon  moat  tenderly  loved. 


«  And  did  he  cany  any  thing?** 

<«  Yea,  certainly,  he  carried  all  I  wanted.** 

«  And  how  did  he  bear  the  journey  V* 

«<  Much  better  than  I.*^ 

«<  What,  if  yon  had  carried  the  burthen  ?  how 
then?** 

«I  could  not  have  done  it,**  replied  Che 
other. 

«  What  a  shame,"  said  Socrates,  «  for  a  man 
who  hath  gone  through  all  his  exerdaes  not  to 
be  able  to  bear  as  much  fatigue  as  his  servant  !** 

XIY.  It  being  generally  the  custom,  when 
they  met  together,  for  every  one  to  bring 
his  own  supper;'  Socrates  observed,  that 
whilst  some  of  them  took  such  care  of  them- 
selves, as  to  have  more  than  was* sufficient; 
others  were  compelled  to  be  content  with  less. 
He,  therefore,  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  the 
small  portion  of  him  who  brought  little  should 
be  ofiered  about  to  all  the  company  in  such  a 
manner,  that  no  one  could,  civilly,  refuse  to 
partake  of  it;  nor  exempt  himself  from  doing  the 
like  with  what  he  brought :  by  which  means  a 
greater  equality  was  preserved  among  them. 
There  was  also  this  farther  advantage  arising 
from  it ;  the  expenses  of  the  table  were  con- 
siderably abridged:  for  when  they  saw,  that 
whatever  delicacy  they  bronght  thithe^  the 
whole  company  would  have  their  share  of  it, 
few  chose  to  be  at  the  cost  to  procure  it :  and 
thus  luxury  was  in  some  degree  put  ■  stop  to 
in  these  entertainments. 

Having  observed  at  one  of  these  meetings. 


•  The  ftasls  or  entertalamoBtsof  tbs  Grsetssa,  were 
of  different  aorta.  In  tbe  prInJUve  ages,eniertalniQeBta 
were  aeldom  made  but  on  the  feativala  of  their  ^oda; 
for  it  waa  not  cuatomary  with  them  to  indulge  In  the 
trtt  use  of  wine,  or  dclicaelea,  unlesa  they  did  it  on  a 
reiif  looa  account.  Afterwarda,  when  a  more  fnt  wa y 
of  living  waa  introduced,  they  had  three  diatincisoru  of 
entertainmenta,  of  which  the  marriage  entertainment 
waa  one.  Of  tbe  other  two,  one  waa  prorided  at  the 
sole  expenae  of  one  peraon ;  tbe  other  waa  made  at  tlx 
common  expenae  of  all  preaenu  HItlier  alao  may  be  re- 
ferred thoae  entertainmenta  wherein  aome  of  the  gu«aia 
contributed  more  than  their  proportion ;  and  that  other, 
(which  ia,  I  believe,  what  Socratea  had  in  thia  place 
more  particularly  in  hia  eye,)  in  which  it  waa  the  cua- 
torn  for  any  man,  after  he  had  prorided  hia  auppcr 
(the  Greclan*a  beat  meal)  to  put  it  in  a  baaket,  and  go 
and  eat  it  In  another  man*a  houwt.—Pett.  Jtnti^, 

The  Greek  name  for  an  entertainment  defined  by 
Plutarch,  **  a  mixture  of  aeriouaneaa  and  mirtb,  dis- 
couraea  and  actions.** 

They  who  forced  themaelvea  into  other  men*S  enter- 
tainmenta were  called  fliea ;  a  general  name  of  reproach 
for  auch  aa  Inainuated  themaelvea  Into  company  where 
they  were  not  welcome. 
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a  jowag  man  who  ate  his  nwat  without  any 
bread ;  and  the  diaconrae  tuniing  at  that  time 
on  the  caoae  why  thia  or  that  peraon  had  pro- 
cured to  themaeWea  aome  particular  appellation. 
— <«  Can  you  tell  me,  aura,'*  aaid  Socratea, «  why 
they  call  a  man  a  gormandiier,  since  not  one 
of  us  here  but  takes  part  of  whaterer  is  set  be- 
fore him;  and  therefore  we  eannot  suppose 
thistobetheieaaonV 

« I  suppose  it  cannot,*'  replied  one  of  the 
company. 

**  But,"  continued  Socratea,  •<  when  we  aee 
any  one  greedily  swallowing  down  his  meat 
without  mixing  any  bread  with  it,  may  we  not 
call  thia  man  a  gormandizer  1  For,  if  other- 
wise, I  know  not  where  we  ahall  meet  with 
one."  And  being  aaked  by  another  who  was 
present.  What  he  thought  of  him  who  ate  a 
little  bread  td  a  great  deal  of  meati  «The 
same,"  answered  Socratea,  «  aa  I  did  of  the 
other;  and  while  the  reat  of  mankind  suppli- 
cate the  gods  to  find  them  plenty  of  com,  these 
men  must  pray  for  an  abundance  of  the  well- 
mixed  ragout" 

The  young  man  whom  this  discourse  glanced 
at,  suspecting  it  was  meant  for  him,  thought 
proper  to  take  a  little  bread,  but,  at  the  same 
time  continued  to  cram  down  his  meat  as  for- 
merly ;  which  Socrates  observing,  called  to  one 
who  sat  near  him,  to  take  notice  «  whether  his 
neighbour  ate  his  meat  for  the  sake  of  the 
bread,  or  his  bread  for  the  aake  of  the  meat" 

At  another  time,  aeeing  a  peraon  dip  a  piece 
of  bread  into  aeToral  different  saucea,  Soorates 
aaked— « whether  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
sauce  so  costly,  and  at  the  aame  time  ao  little 
good  as  this  person  had  made  for  himself  1 
For,  as  it  consisted  of  a  greater  yariety,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  costing  more ;  and  as 
he  bad  mixed  auch  things  together  as  no  cook 


ever  once  thought  of,  who  could  doubt  his 
having  spoiled  alii  Besides,"  said  Socrates, 
what  folly  to  be  curious  in  searching  after 
cooks,  if  a  man  is  to  undo  at  once  all  they  have 
done  for  ua  1"  Moreover,  he  who  is  accustom* 
ed  to  indulge  in  variety,  will  feel  dissatisfied 
when  not  in  his  power  to  procure  it ;  but  thA 
man  who  generally  restraina  himself  to  one 
dish,  will  rise  well  satisfied  from  every  table. 
He  used  alao  to  say,  that  the  compound  verb, 
which  in  the  Attic  dialect  agnified  to  feast,  or 
fare  well,l  meant  to  eat ;  and  that  the  term 
WBLL  was  added  to  express  the  eating  in  auch  a 
manner  as  neither  to  disorder  the  body  nor  op* 
press  the  mind ;  and  with  such  plainness  that 
the  food  could  not  be  difficult  to  come  at :  so 
that  this  Attic  verb  was  only  applicable  to  such 
persons  as  ate  with  decency  and  temperance, 
and  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  social  rational 
beings. 


sTbe  verb  beie  mentioned  by  8ocrate*  lsf3«x«>'Hiif, 
to  feast,  or  make  one  at  a  benqnet,  which  eomee  from 
fluwxin,  a  feaet  ur  banquet.  Of  ihii  last  word  we  bave 
two  etymologies ;  the  first  deduces  It  from  iv ,  *nu,  and 
ixfi,  eiku»t  becaose  those  who  attend  fbasts  are  well  fod, 
the  second  deduces  It  from  •»  Tx**v,  i^nt  »•$€  kabtrtj  be- 
cause those  who  attend  feasts  are  well  off;  they  find 
their  advantage  in  being  there,  from  faring  so  sumptu- 
ously and  well.  Whichever  etymology  we  admit,  the 
ingenuity  of  Socrates  remsins  the  same ;  who  by  trans- 
ferring the  term  >«  in  iv«>xi7«r9«i,  from  its  vulgar  and 
gross  meaning  into  a  moral  and  rational  one,  has  the 
address  to  transform  a  verb  of  loxury  and  excess  Into  a 
verb  of  temperance  and  decorum.  This  method  of  eon 
veying  knowledge,  by  dIseussiBg  the  meanings  of  words 
and  their  etymologies  was  much  practised  by  Socrates 
Many  Instances  occur  in  this  work ;  in  particular  see 
lib.  iv.eap.  8,  where 'iMXl^tr^Mi  Is  etymologized.  Pla 
to  wrote  an  entice  dialogue,  called  Cratylns,  upon  this 
subject.  From  these  early  philosophers  the  Stoics  took 
the  practice,  as  may  be  seen  in  Cicero  d<  JtUurm  !>•> 
or.  and  also  Arrlan,  lib.  I.  cap.  17:  where  the  learned 
editor,  Mr.  Upton,  has  fully  illustrated  his  author,  and 
given  a  multitude  of  similar  passages.^Jfr.  flam's. 
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I.  Iv  thU  manlier  would  SocratM  make  lua- 
self  useful  to  all  iorte  of  meo,  of  whataoev- 
er  employment  Indeed  no  one  oan  doubt  the 
advantages  arising  irom  bis  conTenation,  to 
those  who  associated  with  him  whilst  living ; 
since  even  the  renembranoe  of  hun,  when 
dead,  is  still  profitable  to  his  firiends.  Whether 
serious  or  gay,  whatever  he  said  carried  along 
with  it  something  which  was  improving.  He 
would  frequently  assume  the  character  and  the 
language  of  a  lover ;  but  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive it  was  the  charms  of  the  mind,  not  those 
of  the  body,  with  which  he  was  enarooored,  «b 
the  objects  be  sought  after  were  always  such  as 
he  saw  naturally  inclining  towaids  virtue.  Now 
he  thought  an  aptneai  to  learn,  together  with  a 
strength  of  memory  to  retain  what  was  already 
learned,  accompanied  with  a  busy  inquisitive- 
ness  into  such  things  as  might  be  of  use  lor 
the  right  conduct  of  life,  whether  as  head  only 
of  a  single  faouly  or  governor  oi  the  whole 
state,  indicated  a  mind  well  fitted  for  instruc- 
tion, which,  if  duly  cultivated,  would  render 
the  youth  in  whom  they  were  found  not  only 
happy  in  themselves,  and  liieir  own  fiuniUes, 
but  give  them  the  power  of  making  many  oth- 
eri  the  same ;  since  the  benefits  arising  firom 
thence  would  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
community.  His  method,  however,  was  not  the 
same  with  all ;  but  whenever  he  found  any  who 
thought  so  highly  of  themselves  on  the  account 
of  their  talents  as  to  despise  instrudioa,  he 
would  endeavour  to  convince  them,  that  of  all 
mankind  they  stood  in  the  giealest  want  ^ef  it : 
like  to  the  hig^-bred  horse,  which  having  more 
49* 


strength  «nd  courage  than  othem,  might  be  maie 
for  that  very  reason  of  so  much  Ifae  mote  "use, 
if  properly  managed;  but,  neglepted  while 
yowig,  beoomes  therel^r  Ae  mom  vicious  and 
unruly.  Also  those  dogs  which  are  of  the  ao- 
bler  kind :  these,  being  trained  to  it,'S>e  excel- 
lent in  the  chase ;  but,  left  to  themselves,  are 
good  for  nelhing.  And  it 'is  the  sanie,  would  he 
say,  with  tuspect  to  men ;  each  of  them  to  whom 
nature  hath  dealt  the  most  liberally,  to  wlksm 
flhe  hath  given  streugth  of  body  and  intMm 
of  nthad,  as  th^  can  exeeoto  widi  .greater 
Madioeas  and  focUi^  wbatevw  th^  enfageiin, 
so  they  become  more  uaeful  than  e4hera,  emd 
rise  to  aeblar  heights  of  virtue,  if  care  ia  taken 
to  give  them  a  fight  turn :  but,  Ais  «ot  being 
done,  diegr  excel  only  in  vice ;  and  become,  by 
the  meana  of  these  very  talenla,  move  hurtful 
to  society ;  for,  thf oagh  ignorance  ef  their  duty, 
they  engage  in  a  bad  cause,  and  make  them 
sdves  parties  in  evil  actions ;  and,  betng  haugh- 
ty and  impetuous,  they  are  vrith  diificulty  ve- 
strained  and  brought  back  to  their  duty ;  so 
that  many  and  great  are  the  evils  they  ecoasion. 
As  to  those  taen  who  relied  upon  their  riches, 
and  imagined  they  stood  in  no  need  of  instruc- 
tion, as  their  wealth  would  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  their  wants,  and  procure  them  every 
honour:  theee  Socratee  would  endeavour  to  re- 
duce to  reason,  by  showing  how  foolish  it  was 
to  imagine  they  could  of  themselves  distinguish 
between  things  that  were  useful,  and  those 
which  were  hurtful,  without  having  first  been 
shown  the  difieienoe.  Or,  wanting  this  power 
of  discriminating,  still  vainly  supposed,  that  be- 
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canse  they  could  purchase  the  things  they  had 
a  mind  to,  they  could  therefore  perform  what- 
ever would  be  to  their  advantage ;  or,  if  not, 
could  yet  live  safe  and  easy,  and  have  all  things 
go  well  with  them.  «  Neither  was  it,"  he  said, 
**  less  absurd  in  them  to  suppose  that  wealth 
could  supply  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  make 
the  possessor  of  it  p%ss  for  a  man  of  abilities ; 
or  at  least  procure  for  him  that  esteem  which  is 
only  acquired  by  true  merit" 

II.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  met 
with  any  who  valued  themselves  on  account  of 
their  education,  concluding  they  were  qualified 
for  every  undertaking ;  we  see  the  method  So- 
crates lock  to  chastise  their  vanity,  from  the 
manner  tn  which  he  treated  Euth^emus,  sur- 
named  the  Fair. — ^This  young  man  having  col- 
lected many  of  the  writings  of  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  and  sophists,  was  so  much  elated 
by  it,  as  to  fancy  himself  superior  to  any  dfher 
of  the  age,  both  in  knowledge  and  abilities ; 
and  doubted  not  to  see  himsielf  the  very  first 
man  in  Athens,  whatever  the  business ;  whether 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state,  or  harangue 
the  people.  Being,  however,  as  yet  too  young 
to  be  admitted  into  the  public  assemblies,  his 
custom  was  to  go  into  a  bridle-cutter's  shop, 
which  stood  near  to  the  forum,  when  he  had 
any  business  depending:  which  Socrates  ob- 
serving, he  also  went  in  thither,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  friends ;  and  one  of  them  ask- 
ing, in  the  way  of  conversation,  «  Whether 
Themistocles  had  been  much  advantaged  by 
oonve^ng  with  philosophers;  or  whether  it 
were  not  chiefly  the  strength  of  Us  own  natu- 
ral talents  which  had  raised  him  so  far  above 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  made  them 
not  £iil  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  him  when- 
ever the  state  stood  in  need  of  a  person  of  un- 
common ability  V*  Socrates,  willing  to  pique 
Euthedemus,  made  answer :  « It  was  mon- 
strous folly  for  any  one  to  imagine,  that  whilst 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  lowest  mechanic  art 
was  not  to  be  attained  without  a  master ;  the 
science  of  governing  the  republic,  which  re- 
quired for  the  right  discharge  of  it  all  that  hu- 
man prudence  could  perform,  was  to  be  had  by 
intuition." 

Socrates  went  no  IVirther  at  that  time ;  but 
plainly  perceiving  that  Euthedemus  cautiously 
avoided  his  company,  that  he  might  not  be 
taken  for  one  of  his  followers,  he  determined 
to  attack  him  something  more  openly.  To 
this  purpose,  when  he  was  next  along  with 


him,  Socrates,  turning  to  some  who  were  pre- 
sent, «May  we  not  expect,"  said  he,  "ftos 
the  manner  in  which  this  young  man  pnmies 
his  studies,  that  heVill  not  fail  to  speak  his 
opinion  even  the  very  first  time  he  appeaiv  in 
the  assembly,  should  there  be  any  bnaineaB  of 
importance  then  in  debate  ?     I  should  suppose, 
too,  that  the  proem  to  his  speech,  if  he  b^ins 
with  letting  them  know  that  he  hath  never  re- 
ceived any  instruction,  must  have  something  in 
it  not  unpleasant    <  Be  it  known  to  yon,*  will 
he  say,  <  O  ye  men  of  Athens  !  I  never  learnt 
any  thing  of  any  man  :  I  never  associated  with 
persons  of  parts  or  experience ;  never  sought 
out  for  people  who  could  instruct  me:  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  have  steadily  persisted  ia  avoid- 
ing all  such  ;  as  not  only  holding  in  abhorrenoe 
the  being  taught  by  others,  but  careful  to  keep 
clear  of  every  the  least  suspicion  of  it :  but  I 
am  ready,  notwithstanding,  to  give  you  snch 
advice  as  chance  shall  suggest  to  me.' — Not 
unlike  the  man,"  continued  Socrates,  -  who 
should  tell  the  people,  while  soliciting  their 
voices;  <It  is  true,  genAemen,  I  never  once 
thought  of  making  physic  my  study ;  I  never 
once  applied  to  any  one  for  instruction  ;  and  so 
far  was  I  from  desiring  to  be  well  versed  in  thk 
science,  I  even  wished  not  to  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  it :  but,  gentlemen,  be  so  kind  as  to 
choose  me  your  physician;  and  I  will  gain 
knowledge  by  making  experiments  upon  you.'  ** 
Eveiy  one  present  laughed  at  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  preface ;  and  Euthedemus,  after  this, 
never  avoided  the  company  of  Socrates :  but 
still  he  affected  the  most  profound  silence,  hop- 
ing, by  that  means,  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
modest  man.     Socrates,  desirous  to  cure  him 
of  his  mistake,  took  an  opportunity  of  saying 
to  some  of  his  friends,  Euthedemus  being  pre- 
sent, "  Is  it  not  strange,  sirs,  that  while  such 
as  vnsh  to  play  well  on  the  late,  or  mount  dex- 
terously on   horseback,  are  not  content  with 
practising  in  private  as  often  as  may  be,  but 
look  out  for  masters,  and  submit  willingly  to 
their  commands,  <as  the  only  wsy  to  become 
proficients  and  gain  lame ;  the  man  whose  aim 
is  to  govern  the  republic,  or  speak  before  the 
people,  shall  deem  himself  aptly  qualified  for 
either  without  the  trouble  of  any  previous  in- 
struction 1  Yet  surely  the  last  must  be  owned  the 
most  difficult ;  since,  out  of  the  many  who  force 
thenuelves  into  office,  so  few  are  seen  to  succeed 
therein;  and  therefore  it  should  seem,  that 
diligence  and  study  are  here  the  most  needful." 
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By  these  and  the  like  disoonnes,  Socntee 
dispoeed  the  young  man  to  enter  into  ftither 
conference,  and  give  him  a  patient  hearing. 
Which  having  obaerved,  be  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  on  a  time  alone  into  the  bridle- 
cutter's  diop,  where  Eutbedemns  then  was ; 
and  sitting  down  by  him — <«  Is  it  true/'  said  be, 
«  Eutbedemus,  that  you  have  collected  so  many 
of  the  writings  of  those  men  whom  we  call 
wiser' 

**  Most  undoubtedly  it  is  true,"  replied  the 
other;  «  neither  shall  I  give  over  collecting  till 
I  have  gained  as  many  of  them  as  I  well  can." 

t<  Truly,"  said  Socrates,  •<  I  admire  you  much 
for  thus  endeavouring  to  accumulate  wisdom 
rather  than  wealth :  for  by  this,  Enthedemus, 
you  plainly  discover  it  to  be  your  opinion, 
that  gold  and  silver  cannot  add  to  our  merit ; 
whereas  we  furnish  ourselves  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  virtue,  when  we  thus  treasure 
up  the  writings  of  these  great  men." 

Euthedemus  was  not  a  little  pleased  with 
hearing  Socrates  speak  in  such  a  manner ;  con- 
cluding his  method  of  obtaining  wisdom  had 
met  with  approbation ;  which  Socrates  per- 
ceiving, he  continued  the  discourse. 

«  But  what  employment  do  you  intend  to  ex- 
cel in,  Euthedemus,  that  you  collect  so  many 
books!" 

Euthedemus  retuniing  no  answer,  as  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  : 

«  You  perhaps  intend  to  study  physic,"  said 
Socrates;  «and  no  .small  number  of  books 
will  be  wanting  for  that  purpose." 

*(  Not  I,  upon  my  word." 

*<  Architecture,  perhaps,  then  t  and  for  this 
too  you  will  find  no  little  knowledge  necessary." 

"  No,  nor  that,"  replied  Euthedemus. 

"  You  wish  to  be  an  astrologer,  or  a  skilful 
geometrician,  like  Theo  1" 

"  Not  af  all." 

«Then  you  possibly  intend  to  become  a 
rhapsodist,  and  recite  verses ;  for  I  am  told  you 
are  in  possession  of  all  Homer's  works  1" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Euthedemus,  «*  will 
I  do  this ;  for  however  ready  these  men  may  be 
with  their  verses,  it  doth  not  prevent  their 
being  thought  troublesome,  wherever  they 
come." 

*«  Perhaps  you  are  desirous  of  that  know- 
ledge, my  Euthedemus,  which  makes  the  able 
statesman  or  good  economist  t  which  qualifies 
for  command,  and  renders  a  man  useful  both  to 
himself  and  others  1" 


«  This,  indeed,  is  what  I  sigh  for,  and  am  in 
search  of,"  replied  Euthedemus,  with  no  small 
emotion. 

"  Verily  !"  answered  Socrates,  "  a  noble 
pursuit :  for  this  is  what  we  call  the  royal  sci- 
ence, as  it  belongeth  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
kings.  But  have  you  considered  the  matter, 
Euthedemus,  whether  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  man  to  be  just,  who  hopes  to  make  any 
proficiency  therein  1" 

«  Certainly,  Socrates ;  for  I  know  very  well, 
be  who  is  not  just  cannot  make  even  a  good 
citizen." 

«  Then  you  are  a  just  man,  Euthedemus  1" 

*«  I  think  I  an^  as  much  as  any  other." 

«Pray  say,  Euthedemus,  may  one  know 
when  a  just  man  is  engaged  in  his  proper  work, 
as  we  can  when  the  artist  is  employed  in  his  1" 

«  Undoubtedly." 

*<  So  that— «s  the  architect,  for  example,  can 
show  us  what  he  u  doing ;  so  the  just  man 
likewise  1" 

«*  Assuredly,  Socrates ;  nor  should  there  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  pointing  out  what  u  just 
or  unjust,  in  actions  about  which  we  are  con- 
versant daily." 

"Suppose,  Euthedemus,  we  should  make 
two  marks ;  an  A  here,  and  a  D  there ;  under 
which  to  set  down  the  things  that  belong  to 
justice  and  injustice  1" 

«  Yoii  may,"  replied  Euthedemus,  « if  yon 
think  there  wants  any  such  method." 

Socrates  having  done  this,  went  on. 

"  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  lying  1" 

*«  Most  certainly." 

<«  And  to  which  side  shall  we  place  it  1" 

«*  To  injustice,  surely." 

<»  Do  mankind  ever  deceive  each  other  1" 

«  Frequently." 

*<  And  where  shall  we  place  this  1" 

"  To  injustice  still." 

«  And  injury  1" 

<*  The  same." 

>«  Selling  those  into  slavery  who  were  bom 
free!" 

«  Still  the  same,  certainly." 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Socrates,  *<  one  whom 
you  have  elected  to  command  your  armies 
should  take  a  city  belonging  to  your  enemies 
and  sell  its  inhabitants  for  slaves  1 — Shall  we 
say  of  this  man  he  acts  unjustly  1" 

"  By  no  means." 

«  May  we  say  he  acteth  justly  1" 

«  We  mav." 
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«  And  wliAt  if,  vHiile  he  ii  ourryinf  on  the ' 
war>  he  deoeiveth  the  enemy  V* 

«  He  will  do  right  by  bo  doing." 
.«<May  he  not  Ukewiee,  when  he   HiTagei 
fheir  ooontry,  carry  off  their  com  end  their  eet- 
<le  without  being  guilty  of  iigustiee  t" 

«  No  doubt,  Soeratea ;  and  when  I  eeemed 
to  eay  otherwiae,  I  thought  you  confined  what 
waa  apoken  to  our  frienda  only." 

«  80  then,  whateTer  we  have  hitherto  plaeed 
mder  our  letter  D,  may  he  carried  over,  and 
ranged  under  A  t" 

«<  It  may." 

«( Bat  will  it  not  be  neceanry  to  make  a  fur- 
ther diatinction,  Enthedemua,  and  eay,  that  to 
Mmato  in  auch  a  manner  to  our  enemiea  ia 
juat;  b«t,  to  our  ffienda,  unjuat:  beeauae  to 
dieae  laat  the  vtmoat  aimpiicity  and  integrity 
iadue?" 

«  If  on  are  m  the  right,  Sociatea." 

**  But  hew,"  aaid  Soeratea,  « if  thia  general, 
on  aeeing  the  courage  of  hia  troopa  begin  to 
fiul,  ahould  make  them  believe  fteah  auocoun 
are  at  hand ;  and  by  thia  meana  remove  their 
fears  1  To  which  ade  ahall  we  aaaign  thia 
felaehoodt" 

**  I  auppoae  to  jualioe." 

«<  Or  if  a  child  leftneth  the  pfaync  he  atanda 
in  need  of,  and  the  father  deoeiveth  him  under 
the  appearance  of  food—where  ahall  we  place 
the  deceit,  Euthedemui  1" 

**  With  the  same,  I  imagine." 

«  And  auppoae  a  man  in  the  height  of  dea- 
pair  should  attempt  to  kill  himaelf;  and  hia 
friend  should  come  and  force  away  hia  aword  ; 
under  what  head  are  we  to  place  thia  act  of 
violence  1" 

« I  aboald  think,  where  we  did  the  former." 

»  Bat  take  care,  Euthedemua,  dnoe  it  aeem- 
eth  from  your  answers  that  we  ought  not  al- 
ways to  treat  our  friends  with  candour  and  in- 
tegrity, which  yet  we  had  before  agreed  was  to 
be  done." 

<«  It  is  plain  we  ought  not,"  returned  Euthe- 
demus ;  «  and  I  retract  my  former  opinion,  if 
it  is  allowable  for  me  to  do  so." 


•M  Traly,"  and  EutimdeDaB, « I  aaa  not  eerw 
tain  what  I  ahould  anawer,  or  what  I  ahooU 
think ;  for  yon  have  given  auch  a  tora  to  all  I 
have  hitherto  advanced,  aa  to  aake  it  appear 
vary  difibMbt  to  what  I  before  thoogfat  it: 
however,  I  will  venture  ao  for  aa  to  declare  tiMl 
man  tiie  moat  vnjuat  who  deceivelh  hia  friead 
deaignedly.' 

M  b  it  yeur  opinion,  Euthedcmva,  ihmt  a 
man  must  learn  to  be  jaat  and  good,  in  iika 
manner  aa  he  leameth  to  wiila  and  read?*' 

<•  I  believe  ao." 

M  And  which,"  aaid  Soeratea,  <«  do  y^oa  think 
the  meat  ignorant,  he  who  wrilea  or  nada  iS 
deaignedly,  er  he  who  doth  it  for  want  of  know- 
ing better?" 

«<  The  laat>  oettainly,"  repltad  Entfaedeuaa ; 
«ainoe  the  other  can  do  right  whenever  he 


«<  It  then  follewi  that  he  who  leada  ill,  t 
design,  knows  how  to  read  well ;  hut  tbt  other 
doeanoti" 

« It  ia  tree." 

M  Pray  tell  me,"  continued  Soeratea, « which 
of  the  two  knoweth  beat  what  joatioe  ia,  and 
what  he  oaght  to  do ;  he  who  effnida  against 
the  truth  and  deoetvea  deaignedly,  ar  he  who 
doea  it  vridiout  having  any  each  daaign  1** 

«  He,  no  doubt,  who  deceivea  dedgocdiy,'* 
replied  Eutiieaennia* 

«  But  you  aaid,  Euthedemoa,  &«t  he  wIm 
underatanda  hew  to  read,ia  mora  leanwd  tiian 
one  who  doea  not  1** 

«!  did  ao,  Soeratea;  and  it  ia  eeitainly 
true." 

<«  Then  he  who  kaowa  wherein  juatiea  eon- 
siata,  ia  more  juat  than  be  who  knowa  nothing 
of  the  matter  f" 

(«8o  it  seems,"  said  Enthedemns;  "and  I 
know  not  how  I  came  to  aay  otherwise." 

"  But  what  would  you  think  of  the  man, 
Ettthedemua,  who,  however  willing  he  might 
be  to  tell  the  truth,  never  tells  you  twice  ta- 
gether  the  same  thing:  but  if  you  aak  him 
about  the  road,  will  ahew  you  to-day  to  the 
east,  and  to-morrow  to  the  west ;  and   make 


<•  Most  assuredly,"  said  Soeratea ;  «  for  it  is  '  the  very  eame  aum  amount  aometimes  to  itfty, 
fiu*  better  to  change  our  opinion,  than  to  per-  and  sometimes  to  a  hundred ;  what  would  you 
sist  in  a  wrong  one.  However,"  continued  he, '  say  to  thia  man,  Euthedemusi" 
*«  that  we  may  pass  over  nothing  without  duly  I  « That  it  waa  plain  he  knew  nothing  of 
examining  it;  which  of  the  two,  Euthedemus,  I  what  he  pretended  to  know." 
appears  to  you  the  most  unjust ;  he  who  de- 1  Soeratea  atill  went  on,  and  aaid,  «  Have 
ceives  his  friend  wittingly,  or  he  who  does  it  { you  never  heard  people  called  baae  and  aervile  !*' 
without  having  any  such  deaign  1"  j     «  Frequently." 
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«  Aad  i»iqr  w«»  tfi^  m  «ill«il1  for  IMr 


^<  Not  lor  llMlr  tawuMtwIgt,  oortHbly." 

«•  What  iImbI  fbr  lli«r  igaoniMO  fii  i1m 
tMiiws  of  a  bra^rl  boildiBg  «  kMue  1  or 
■WNJUping  « 'flhliMiiy  1" 

Mifor  thk,  ttor  tkwC  rapMed  EuHndeiMw; 
<<  for  the  men  who  «m  the  moM  eacpeit  in  ad* 
pleymenle  of  this  iMtiire,«re  gttttnhy  the  most 
aAjeet  taid  anrvile  m  their  mlDds." 

«<  It  ehottM  Mem  Aeii,  Bnthedenv^  ttieee 
tpfelletivee  etnly  belong  to  liioee  who  we  igwe- 
9mA  of  what  isjvet  nd  good  V* 

«  &•  I  imagine.*' 

"DaA  It  net  than  Ibllow,  that  we  ought  le 
«]»rt  o«r  p«wera  to  the  vtmoet,  to  a^md  this 
igneranea,  whieh  dehaaae  men  so  lew  1** 

<«0  Soeratesr  «ffied  Eathedemne,  witfi  no 
IHtle  ettotioii,  » I  will  sot  deny  to  yov  4bat  I 
have  hitherto  believvd  I  wan  no  etranger  to 
philoBopby,  bat  b€id  aheady  gained  that  know- 
ledge eo  neoeeeaiy  fbr  the  man  who  aspires 
after  vhtue.  What  then  must  be  my  concern 
to  find,  after  all  my  labour,  I  um  not  able  to 
tOMWwthoee  queatioina  which  moot  imperteth 
me  to  knowl  And  the  mora,  as  I  aee  not 
what  m^tbed  to  pnrene  whereby  I  may  vender 
myaelf  more  capable!" 

«  Have  you  ever  been  at  Ddpheat" 

« I  have  bean  Ibera  «wioe." 

«  Did  you  eliBerve  fltis  inscriptfon  somewhere 
on  the  front  of  «he  templa^Kiro w  tbtbsu  f " 

«Ye%Iveadit.'* 

«But  it  seems  scarociiy  sufficient  to  have 
read  it,  Eutbedemus :  did  yoa  consider  it?  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  admonition,  set  jrsmself 
diligentiy  to  find  "Mrt  what  you  are  1**  ^ 

« I  certainly  did  vrot,"  mid  Eutbedemus ; 
<«'for  I  imagined  I  must  knew  this  suflkicHCly 
sheady :  and,  indeed,  it  wSl  be  diflhmlt  for  us 
to  knew  any  thing,  if  we  can  be  supposed  alt  a 
loss  henu" 

<*  But  for  a  man  to  know  himself  properly,*' 
said  Socrates,^  "  it  is  scarcely  enough  that  he 
knows  his  own  name.  He  who  desires  to  pur- 
chase a  horse,  doth  not  imagine  he  hath  made 
the  proper  trial  of  his  merit,  till  by  mounting 
him  he  hath  found  out  whether  he  is  tractable 
or  unruly,  strong  or  weak,  fleet  or  heavy,  with 
every  thing  else,  either  good  or  bad,  in  him : 
■0  likewise  we  should  not  say,  he  knows  him- 


i  ''  The  nbjeci-iiiatter/*  said  EpictetiM,  "of  a  car- 
penter, b  wood ;  of  a  ilatiianr.  brmm ;  mod  ao  of  the  art 
of  living,  tbe  anl^ect-matter  ia,  eeeh  peraoo^S  owe  lift.** 


self  aa  ha  an^t,  wha  is  ignonut  €i  his  own 
powers ;  or  those  duties  which,  aa  man,  it  is 
incumbent  open  him  to  perform." 

« It  must  he  eonlBSsed,"  raplied  Euthederana, 
« that  he  who  knoweth  not  his  own  poweia 
auMwt  he  said  tokaow  himsetf." 

«  And  yet,  who  seeth  not,"  cottinued  6<^ 
cratee,  "how  great  the  advantage  arising  from 
this  knowledge ;  and  what  misery  must  attend 
our  aniatalEea  oanceming  it !  For  he  who  is 
possessed  of  it,  not  onfrf  knoweth  himself,  but 
fawweth  what  is  beat  Ibr  Inm.  Ha  perceivath 
what  he  can  and  whatheeannot  do ;  ha  appKeth 
hlmaelf  to  the  one,  he  gaineth  what  ia  neoes- 
aary,  and  is  happy ;  he  attempts  not  the  ather, 
and  therefore  incun  neither  distress  nor  dis- 
appointment. From  knowing  himself  he  is 
able  to  fom  a  right  judgment  of  others,  and 
turn  them  to  his  advantage,  either  for  the  pra* 
curing  seme  good  or  preventing  some  evil. 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  hknself, 
and  maketh  a  vrrong  eatimato  of  his  own  powers, 
will  also  mistake  those  of  other  men :  he  knows 
nmtber  whaft  he  wuits  «r  undertakes,  nor  yet 
Ihe  means  he  maketh  use  of:  so  that  he  not 
oni^  foils  of  success,  b«t  olttimes  faHs  into 
many  misfortunes;  while  the  man  who  sees 
Ins  way  before  him,  most  commonly  obtains 
the  and  beaima  at ;  and  not  only  so,  but  sscures 
to  himaelf  renown  and  honour.  His  equals 
gladly  attend  to  his  caunael  and  follow  his 
advice ;  and  they  who,  by  wrong  management, 
have  plunged  themealvvs  into  difficulties,  un- 
plore  his  help,  and  found  all  thehr  hopea  af 
being  restored  to  their  former  ease,  on  the  pra- 
danea  af  his  admfaiistration  $  while  they  who 
blindly  engage  in  business,  as  Aey  choose  ill, 
so  tb^  succeed  warse ;  nor  is  the  damage  they 
then  sustain  the  only  misfortune  they  incwr ; 
b«t  lAiey  are  disgraced  for  ever ;  all  me^^idi- 
culing,  despising,  or  blaming  them.  Neitiwr 
doth  it  fare  any  thing  better  with  ccHnmon- 
wealtbs  themsalTes,"  continued  Socrates, 
«  when  misadiiag  their  own  strsngth,  they  en- 
gage eagerly  in  war  with  their  more  powerful 
neighbors,  which  ends  either  in  the  ruin  of  the 
state,  or  the  loss  of  their  liberty ;  compelled  to  re- 
ceive their  laws  from  the  hand  of  the  conqueror." 

«  Be  assured,"  answered  Eutbedemus, «  that 
I  am  now  frilly  convinced  of  the  excellence  of 
the  precept  which  bids  us  khow  ouasBLvrA  : 
but  from  what  point  shall  the  man  set  out,  my 
Socmtes,  on  so  importent  an  inquiry  1  To  in- 
form me  of  this,  is  now  what  I  hope  from  von  ** 
8  Y 
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**  YoQ  know  wluit  tilings  are  good,  what  evU, 
EathedemusV 

"  Certainly/'  replied  Eathedemas ;  « for 
otherwise  I  dionld  know  less  than  the  wwy  low- 
est of  our  slaves.** 

«  Show  me  then,  I  pray  yon,  what  yoa  think 
good ;  what  evil.". 

«  Most  willingly,"  answered  Eathedemos; 
«*  and  truly,  1  think,  the  task  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult— First,  then,  I  count  sound  health  good  ; 
and  sickness  evil ;  and  whatever  conduces  to 
the  one,  or  the  other,  are  to  be  estimated 
accordingly;  so  that  the  food  and  exercise 
which  keeps  us  in  health,  we  may  call  good ; 
and  that  which  brings  on  us  sickness  and  dis- 
ease, evil" 

u  But  might  it  not  be  as  well  to  say,  Euthe- 
demus,  that  health  and  sickness  are  both  of 
them  good«  when  they  are  the  cause  of  good ; 
and  evil,  when  they  are  the  cause  of  evil  V* 

«  But  when  do  we  see,'*  replied  Euthedemus, 
*(  that  health  is  the  cause  of  evil ;  or  sickness 
of  good  V* 

"It  is  certainly  the  case,**  answered  So- 
crates, "  when  levies  are  raising  for  some  un- 
successful expedition;  or  embarkations  made, 
which  afterwards  suffer  shipwreck;  for  the 
healthy  and  the  strong  being  selected  on  these 
occasions,  they  are  unhappily  involved  in  the 
same  common  misfortune ;  while  the  feable  and 
the  infirm  remain  in  safety.** 

**  That  is  true,**  replied  Euthedemus :  «  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  own,  my  So- 
crates, that  the  healthful  and  strong  have  their 
share,  and  that  to  their  no  small  advantage,  in 
more  fortunate  undertakings ;  while  the  sickly 
and  infirm  are  entirely  excluded.*' 

**  These  things  being  so,  as  indeed  they  are, 
sometimes  profitable,  and  sometimes  hurtful, 
we  ^hould  not  do  amiss  to  set  them  down,** 
said  Socrates,  « as  being  in  themselves  not 
more  good  than  evil.*' 

« So  indeed  it  appears,'*  said  Euthedemus, 
"  from  this  way  of  reasoning  ;  but  knowledge, 
my  Socrates,  must  ever  remain  an  indubitable 
good ;  since  he  who  hath  knowledge,  whatever 
the  business,  may  certainly  execute  it  with  far 
greater  advantage  than  he  who  wants  it." 

**  Have  you  not  heard  then/*  said  Socrates, 
"  how  it  fared  with  the  wretched  Dsdalus,  on 
the  account  of  his  excelling  in  so  many  diiferent 
artflt^      This  man  falling  into  the  hands  of 


>  He  wtB  the  most  In^eniottB  artkt  in  the  world  : 
and  hence  the  prorerb  Dmdali  op$ra*  when  we  would 


Minos,  was  detained  by  him  in  Crete  :  at  < 
torn  from  his  countiy,  and  deprived  of  his  fre^ 
dom :  and  when  alterwaids  attempting  to  cs^ 
cape  with  his  son,  he  was  the  cause  of  the  kiai 
of  the  miserable  youth.  Neither  was  he  able 
to  secure  himself;  but  being  seised  hj  tbm 
Barbariana,  was  oompelled  to  return,  again  to 
endure  all  the  evil  of  alaveiy." 

« I  have  heard  thta,**  replied  Euthedenma. 

«  You  know  too,**  continued  Socrates,  «  the 
unhappy  fiite  of  Palamedes,  whose  praises  all 
men  celebrated  :^  he  fell  a  aaciifice  to  the  envy 
of  Ulysses;  and  miserably  periihed,  through 
the  insidious  artificea  of  his  rival;  and  how 
many  are  now  languiahing  in  ptapetual  bond- 
age, whom  the  king  of  Persia  caused  to  be  cairied 
away,  and  still  keeps  near  him,  merely  on  the 
account  of  their  superior  talents  1*' 

«  But  granting  this  to  be  as  you  say ;  yet 
certainly,"  replied  Euthedemus,  «  we  may  ee- 
teem  happiness  an  undoubted  good  1" 

«  We  may,**  answered  Socrates,  «<  provided 
this  happiness  ariseth  from  such  things  as  are 
undoubtedly  good.*' 

<«  But  how  can  those  things  which  prodoee 
happiness,  be  otherwise  than  good  1" 

<«  They  cannot,"  said  Socrates,  « if  you  admit 
not  of  the  number,  health,  strength,  beauty, 
riches,  fame,  and  such  like." 

«  But  we  certainly  do  admit  such  things  in- 
to the  number,'*  replied  Euthedemus ;  «  for 
how  are  we  to  be  happy  without  them  1" 

«  Rather,  how  are  we  to  be  happy  with 
them,"  returned  Socrates^  «  seeing  they  are  the 
source  of  so  many  evils  1  For  how  often  hath 
a  beautiful  form  been  the  cause  of  defilement ! 
How  often,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  strength, 
have  men  been  induced  to  engage  in  hazardous 
undertakings  which  overwhelm  them  in  ruin ! 
How  many  have  sunk  into  luxury  by  means  of 
their  riches,  or  fallen  into  the  snares  that  were 
insidiously  laid  for  them,  by  the  people  whose 


commend  the  cttrioaine«  of  the  workmanship.  He 
invented  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plummet,  the  auger 
gHM,  cement,  aalli,  and  sail-yards ;  and  made  tutuee. 
with  a  d«Ti«e  to  make  the  eyes  move  as  if  living. 

«  PalamedeB  invented  fuar  Greek  lettert,  and  added 
them  to  the  other  lixteen  already  invented  by  Cadmos 
He  wa«  tkUfQl  in  ■■trolo^,  and  the  firtt  who  found  out 
the  eauee  of  an  edipM ;  and  brought  the  year  to  the 
oourte  of  the  •an,  and  the  month  to  the  ooarae  of  Um 
moon :  he  was  skilful  in  ordering  an  army,  and  iatro- 
daeed  the  use  of  the  watch-word ;  both  which  he  took 
the  hint  of.  as  was  said,  fVnm  the  oondnet  and  the  flying 
of< 
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interest  it  was  to  procure  their  ruin!  Eyen 
that  glory,  my  Euthedemus,  which  resulto  from 
our  having  well  served  our  country,  doth  not 
seldom  prove  £ital  to  the  man  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed." 

« If  I  hove  then  erred  in  speaking  well  of 
happiness,"  replied  Euthedemus,  "  I  know  not 
what  it  is  for  which  I  can  yet  supplicate  the 
gods." 

" It  may  be,"  answered  Socrates,  "you have 
not  duly  considered  the  matter,  from  think- 
ing you  were  already  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  it.  But,  (changing  the  subject,)  they 
tell  us,  Euthedemus,  you  are  preparing  to  take 
upon  you  the  administration  of  our  affairs. 
Now,  since  it  is  the  people  who  bear  sway  in 
Athens,  I  doubt  not  youK  having  thoroughly 
studied  the  nature  of  a  popular  government?" 

'<  You  do  right  not  to  doubt  it" 

«<  Pray  tell  us,  may  we  understand  what  a 
popular  government  is,  without  knowing  who 
are  the  people  1" 

« I  should  suppose  not." 

«<  And  who  are  the  people  1"  said  Socrates. 

« I  include  under  that  denomination,"  re- 
plied Euthedemus,  "all  such  citizens  as  are 
poor." 

"  You  know  those  who  are  so  1" 

"  Certainly." 

**  And  who  are  rich  1" 

"No  doubt  of  it" 

"  Tell  me  then,  I  pray  you,  whom  you  think 
rich ;  whom  poor  1" 

*«  1^  consider  those  as  being  poor,  who  have 
not  wherewithal  to  defray  their  necessary  ex- 
penses," said  Euthedemus ;  «  and  I  esteem 
those  rich  who  possess  more  than  they  want" 

«<  But  have  you  not  observed,  Euthedemus, 
there  are  people,  who,  although  they  have  very 
little,  have  not  only  enough  for  their  neceascuy 
expenses,  but  manage  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lay  up  a  part ;  while  others  are  in  want,  not- 
withstanding their  large  possessions  1" 

'*  I  own  it,"  said  Euthedemus ;  **  and  re- 
collect some  princes,  whose  necessities  have 
compelled  them  to  deal  injuriously  by  their 
subjects;  even  so  far  as  to  deprive  them  of 
their  possessions." 

"  It  will  follow  then,  Euthedemus,  that  we 
should  place  these  princes  among  the  poor, 
and  the  frugal  managers  of  tbeir  little  fortune 
among  the  rich,  since  these  may  truly  be  said 
to  live  in  affluence." 

"They  may,"  replied  Euthedemus;  "for  I 


am  not  able  to  support  any  thing  against  your 
arguments:  and,  indeed,  I  believe  silence  for 
the  future  will  best  become  me,  since,  after  all, 
I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  know  nothing." 

On  saying  this  he  hastily  withdrew,  full  of 
confusion  and  contempt  of  himself,  as  begin- 
ning to  perceive  his  own  ii^significancy.  But 
it  was  not  Euthedemus  alone  to  whom  So- 
crates gave  that  sort  of  uneasiness :  ^  many, 
who  were  once  his  followers,  had  forsaken 
him  on  that  account,  whom  Socrates  estimated 
accordingly :  but  it  was  otherwise  with  Euthe- 
demus; his  attachment  to  him  after  this  in- 
creased daily,  and  he  thought  there  was  no 
other  way  to  become  a  man  of  business  than 
by  conversing  with  Socrates;  so  that  he  never 
left  him  unless  compelled  to  it  by  afiairs  of 
the  greatest  mopient:  carrying  his  admiration 
of  him  so  far  as  to  imitate  many  of  his  actions : 
which  Socrates  perceiving,  he  careftiUy  avoided 
saying  whatever  might  appear  harsh  or  dis- 
gusting, but  conversed  with  him  freely,  and  in- 
structed him,  without  reserve,  concerning  those 
things  which  it  most  imported  him  to  know 
and  practise. 

III.  Yet  was  not  Socrates  ever  in  haste  to 
make  orators,  artists,  or  able  statesmen.  The 
first  business,  as  he  thought,  was  to  implant  in 
the  minds  of  his  followers  virtuous  principles ; 
since,  these  wanting,  every  other  talent  only 
added  to  the  capacity  of  doing  greater  harm, 
and  more  especially  to  inspire  them  with  piety 
towards  the  gods.  But  seeing  many  others 
have  already  related  what  they  heard  him  speak 
upon  that  subject,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
only  mentioning  in  what  manner  he  once  dis- 
coursed,— I  being  present  with  Euthedemus, — 
concerning  a  providence ;  for,  turning  towards 
him,  he  said : 

"  Have  you  never  reflected,  Euthedemus, 
how  wondrously  gracious  the  gods  have  been 
to  men  in  providing  all  things  useful  for 
themi" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Euthedemus,  "  that 
I  ever  did." 


t  M  Tlio  fchoolof  a  philosopher,"  says  Eplctetus,  "  is 
a  sargery.  You  are  not  to  ro  out  of  it  with  picnsure 
but  i^'ith  pain  ;  for  you  come  there  not  in  health,  hat 
one  of  yoa  hath  a  dislocated  shoulder,  another  an  ab- 
■eess,  a  third  a  fistula,  a  fourth  the  headache .  and  ami 
then  to  ait  uttering  pretty  trifling  exclamations,  that 
when  you  have  praised  me,  you  may  go  away  with  the 
same  dislocated  shoulder,  the  same  aching  head,  the 
same  fistula,  and  the  same  abscees,  that  you  brought?  *' 
— Carl«r*«  Efi€t, 
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«  And  3ret,"  contimied  Soentes, «  yev  wmnt 
not  to  be  inlbrmed  how  neeemry  thts  light  te, 
or  thftt  It  10  the  gode  who  hmv  beetowed  it 
upon  Uk*' 

« I  do  not,"  veplied  Eothedemns;  «nor  yet 
that  ouri^te  would  be  BO  better  than  that  of 
Ihe  blkidy  were  w«  depriyed  of  it" 

**  Bat  beeauae  we  atand  In  need  of  reat  after 
owr  laboWy  they  have  likewiae  given  to  na  the 
night»  aa  the  more  proper  time  to  repoee  in." 

«<  They  have,'^  replied  Enthedemna ;  "  and 
we  ovgfat  to  be  moat  thanktVil." 

«  But,  aa  the  aun  by  ita  light  not  only  ren- 
der* each  objeet  viaibley  but  pointa  out  the 
hoiii*  of  tiie  day  to  ua ;  for  the  etara  have  been 
Mndained,  together  with  the  noon,  to  maik  out 
the  time  throughout  the  daifcneaa  of  the  night 
aeaaon :  whilat  the  laet  ia  atill  of  farther  uae  to 
ua  in  regulating  the  montha,  and  diatinguiehing 
the  several  parta  of  them." 

«  ft  ia  true,"  anawered  Euthedemua. 

«  And  aeeing  diat  nouriahment  la  ao  necea 
aary  for  the  aupport  of  man,  obaerce  you  not, 
Euthedemua,  how  the  earth  hath  been  made  to 
produce  it  for  himi  The  conTenioBt-chaBg- 
inga  of  the  aeaaona,  all  aerring  to  <he  aame 
pUTpoae  1  While  auch  the  Tariety  and  abun- 
danee  beatowed  upon  ua,  aa  not  only  aeeurea 
from  the  fear  of  want,  but  giyea  ua  wherewithal 
to  indulge  eren  to  luxury  V* 

"Undoubtedly,"  cried  Euthedemua,  «thi8 
goodneaa  of  the  goda  ia  a  atrong  proof  of  their 
care  for  man." 

«  And  what  think  you,"  continued  8ocratea, 
«  of  their  having  given  to  ua  water,  lo  uaeAil 
and  even  neceaaary  for  all  the  a&ira  of  life  1 
By  the  meana  of  it  the  earth  produoaa  ita 
froiti^  whiltt  the  dewa  from  above  cany  them 
on  to  perfection.  It  maketh  of  itaelf  a  part  of 
our  nouriahment,  and  ia  of  uae  in  the  dreaaing 
and  preparing  out  food ;  rendering  it  not  only 
more  beneficial  but  pleaaant.  And,  aeeing  our 
wanta  of  it  ore  evidently  ao  many,  bow  bountiful 
are  the  gods  who  have  aupplied  us  with  it  in 
such  profusion !" 

**  A  farther  proof,"  cried  Euthedemua,  «  of 
their  great  regard  for  man." 

"  Likewise,  what  shall  we  aay,"  continued 
Socrates,  "  to  their  having  provided  us  with 
fire,  which  secures  from  the  cold,  dispels  the 
darkness,  and  is  altogether  so  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  arts  of  life,  that  mankind  can 
produce  nothing  useful  without  it.  The  aun 
too,  Euthedemua ;  obaerve  you  not  how,  win- 


ter being  over,  it  tumefh  towaida  ua ;  vrither- 
htg  those  fruits  whereof  the  aeaaon  ia  now  past, 
at  the  aame  time  that  it  maturea  othera  aitd 
bringe  them  to  perfection  !  Thia  aerviee  once 
done,  it  retiree  again,  that  ita  heat  may  not  an- 
noy us ;  but  having  reached  that  point,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  paaavrithout  erpeaing  na  to  the 
danger  of  periahing  from  ita  abaence,  it  mea- 
sureth  back  ita  atepa  to  that  part  of  the  heavens 
in  which  ita  influence  may  be  of  the  most  ad- 
vantage. And  because  we  ahould  be  nnable  to 
bear  the  extreme,  whether  of  heat  cr  cold, 
when  coming  upon  ua  auddenfy,  how  can  it 
otherwiae  than  excite  our  admiration,  when  we 
consider  thoae  almoat  imperceptible  degrees, 
whereby  it  advanceth  to,  and  retireth  fnun  as; 
ao  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  hi^ieat  poinC  of 
either,  vrithout  being,  in  a  maimer,  ait  all  aenair 
ble  to  the  change  1" 

"Truly,"  aaid  Buthed(»i«a, " theaa  fhinga 
put  me  in  aome  doubt,  whether  the  goda  hare 
any  other  employment  than  taking  can  of  man. 
Thia,  however,  perplexea  me ;  I  aee  dieae  gifts 
beatowed  upon  him  only  in  common  vrith  other 
animals !" 

«  And  aee  you  not,"  repKed  Socrates,  **  that 
even  all  theae  themselves  are  produced  and 
nouriahed  for  the  aerviee  of  man!  For  what 
animal,  except  himself,  can  turn  to  ita  nae  the 
hog,  the  goat,  the  ox,  and  the  home,  together 
vrith  the  reat  that  everywhere  Miround  him  t 
8o  that  it  aeemeth  to  me,  that  man  ia  not  more 
indebted  to  the  earth  itaelf;  than  to  theae, 
his  fellow-creaturea,  whether  for  die  c^rveni- 
encea  or  neceaaariea  of  lifb ;  aince  few  of  as 
live  on  the  fruita  of  the  earth,  but  on  milk, 
cheeae,  and  the  fleah  of  other  animala ;  while 
we  break  them  for  our  uae,  and  tame  them  for 
our  aerviee ;  and  receive  aaaistanoe  from  them 
in  war,  as  well  aa  on  other  oceaaiona." 

«  I  own  it,"  answered  Euthedemua ;  «<  for 
although  many  of  theae  are  much  atronger  than 
man,  yet  he  ia  able  to  make  dtem  ao  fer  sub- 
servient to  him  aa  to  perform  readily  whatever 
he  commands." 

**  Marvelloua,  likewiae,  muat  we  acknow- 
ledge the  goodneaa  of  the  goda,  and  worthy 
of  our  consideration ;  inasmuch,  aa  having 
given  to  man  an  infinite  number  of  things,  all 
good  in  themaelvea,  yet  still  difi*ering  in  their 
nature,  they  have  therefore  beatowed  upon  him 
a  variety  of  aenaea,  each  peculiarly  formed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  ita  proper  object  They  have 
likewiae  anduad  him  with  reaaoB  and  under- 
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iUnding ;  by  the  meaac  id  wbicb  he  examin- 
cth  inta  thoee  things  the  leasee  heve  diecoyered 
to  him:  he  retaiaeth  them  ia  his  laemoiy, 
and  findeth  out  their  use;  whevehy  thej  en 
aude  (o  serve  BMiay  adoiimbU  purposes,  both 
for  his  ease  and  security  (torn  danger.  From 
the  gods  likewise  it  'm  thai  we  have  received 
the  gift  of  speech,  which  eaahles  us  to  give 
and  receive  instruction  and  pleaeuMi^  unite  into 
•ocieties,  promulgate  law%  and  govern  commu- 
nities.  And,  forasmuch  aa  we  are  not  abW  to 
foresee  what  may  happen  hereafter,  or  judge  of 
ourselves  what  may  be  the  best  for  us  to  do^ 
they  readily  incline  to  such  as  seek  to  them  for 
assistance ;  declaring  by  theix  oracles  the  things 
that  are  to  come,  and  instruct  us  so  to  act  as 
may  be  the  most  for  our  advantage." 

**  But,"  said  Euthedemus,  interrupting  him, 
«  the  gods,  my  Socrates,  deal  still  more  fiivour- 
ably  with  you,  for  they  stay  not  to  be  consult* 
ed,  but  show  of  themselves  what  things  you 
ought  or  ought  not  to  do." 

«*  But  that  I  spake  not  against  the  truth  in 
so  saying,  you  yourself  shall  know*  if  you  wait 
not,  Euthedemus,  till  the  gods  become  visible; 
but  it  sufficeth  you  to  see  and  adore  them  in 
their  works,  since  it  is  by  these  alone  they 
choose  to  manliest  themselves  to  men.  Even 
among  all  those  deities  who  so  liberally  bestow 
on  us  good  things,  not  one  of  them  maketh 
himself  an  object  of  our  sight.  And  He  who 
raised  this  whole  universe,  and  stiU  upholds 
the  mighty  frame,  who  perfected  eveiy  part  of 
it  in  beauty  and  in  goodness,  suflsring  none  of 
these  parts  to  decay  through  age,  but  renewing 
them  daily-  with  unfading  vigour,  whereby  they 
are  able  to  execute  whatever  he  ordains  with 
that  readiness  and  predsioa  which  surpass 
man's  imagination ;  even  he,  the  supreme  God, 
who  performeth  all  these  wonders  still  holds 
himself  invisible,  and  it  is  only  in  his  works 
that  we  are  capable  of  admiring  him.  For 
consider,  my  Euthedemus,  the  sun,  which 
seemeth  as  it  were  set  forth  to  (he  view  of  all 
men,  yet  sofiereth  not  itself  to  be  too  cuii- 
onsly  examined;  punishing  thoas  with  blind- 
nesB  who  too  rashly  venture  so  to  do:  and 
these  ministers  of  the  gods,  whom  they  employ 
to  execute  their  bidding,  remain  to  ue  invisible : 
for,  though  the  thunderbolt  is  shot  from  on 
high,  and  bceaketh  in  pieces  whatever  it  6ndeth 
in  its  way,  yet  no  one  seeth  it  when  it  fiUls, 
when  it  strikes,  or  when  it  retires ;  neither  are 
the  winds  discoverable  to  our  sigh^  though  we 
BO 


plain^  behold  the  ravages  they  every  whexe 
make ;  and  with  ease  perceive  what  time  they 
are  rising.  And  if  there  be  any  thing  in  man* 
my  Euthedemus,  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
tare,  it  must  surely  be  the  soul  which  governs 
and  directs  him ;  yet  no  one  considers  this  as 
an  object  of  his  sight  Leam,  therefore,  not 
to  despise  those  things  which'  you  cannot  see ; 
judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  by  the  e£> 
foots  which  are  produced,  and  axYxaxKCX  tbk 

OXITT." 

« It  is  very  sure,"  replied  Euthedemus,  « I 
shall  never  be  wanting  in  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  gods,  and  it  even  troubleth  me  that  vi^e 
cannot  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  benefits 
they  have  conferred  on  us." 

"  Let  not  this  afflict  you,"  replied  Socrates. 
**  You  know  the  answer  which  is  given  by  the 
oracle  at  Delphos  to  those  who  inquire  what 
they  must  do  to  make  their  sacrifices  accepta- 
ble 1 — Follow,  saith  the  god,  the  custom  of 
yoBT  country.  Now  this  is  the  custom  which 
prevaileth  every  where,  that  each  one  should 
offer  according  to  his  ability ;  and  therefore, 
my  Ettthedemua,  what  better  can  we  do  to 
honour  the  gods,  and  show  our  gratitude  to- 
wards them,  than  by  acting  in  such  a  manner 
as  they  themselves  have  commanded  1  Let  us 
however  beware  lest  we  fall  short  of  that  ability 
wherewith  the  gods  have  endued  us;  since 
this  would  not  be  to  honour  but  express  oor 
contempt  .>  but,  having  done  all  in  our  power, 
there  is  no  longer  any  thing  left  us  whereof  to 
be  aftaid ;  nothing  indeed  which  we  ms^y  npt 
hope  for.  For,  from  whom  can  we  reasonab^ 
expect  the  most  good,  but  from  those  beingn 
who  are  possessed  of  the  greatest  power  I 
Either  what  better  can  we  do,  to  secure  it  to 
ourselves,  than  eonciUate  their  favour — ^but  we 
best  conciliate  their  iavour  when  we  obey  their 
commands." 


In  this  B^anner  did  Socrates  instruct  his  fol- 
lowers in  their  duty  to  the  gods :  and  forasmuch 
as  all  his  precepts  were  ever  accompanied  widi 
the  practice  of  the  purest  devotion  he  greatly 
advanced  the  piety  of  his  friends. 

IV.  With  regazd  to  justice,  no  one  could 
dovlrt  what  were  the  sentiments  of  Sociat^s 
concerning  it;  since  all  his  actions,  both  pub- 
lie  and  private,  sufficiently  declared  them.  He 
was  always  willing  to  aasist  whoever  wanted 
his  asaistanoe;  to  observe  the  laws,  and  to 
obey  the  legal  commands  of  the  magistrate ;  so 
that,  whether  in  the  dty  or  tb«  camp,  &»• 
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eratM  distingoiilied  himielf  above  all  othen, 
for  the  readinoM  and  exactnen  wherewith  he 
executed  every  order.  When  it  came  to  hit 
turn  to  preside  in  the  public  asiembliea,  he 
would  auffer  no  decree  to  pan  in  them  which 
appeared  to  him  contrary  to  the  laws,  but  stood 
up  alone  in  defence  of  them ;  opposing,  on  a 
time,  so  violent  a  tumnlt  of  the  people,  as,  I 
think,  none  but  himself  conld  possibly  have 
withstood  ;  and  when  the  Thirty  imposed  upon 
him  things  which  were  unjust,  he  paid  no  re- 
gard to  their  injunctions,  but  continued  to  dis- 
course with  the  young  men  as  usual,  after  the 
time  they  had  ordered  him  otherwise ;  neither 
would  obey,  when  they  commanded  him  and 
three  others  to  bring  a  certain  person  to  execu- 
tion, as  knowing  he  had  been  condemned  by 
them  contrary  to  all  law.  And  whereas  it  was 
common  for  others,  when  on  their  trial,  to  talk 
much  with  their  judges ;  to  flatter,  and  shame- 
fully solicit  their  favour,  which  ofttimes  they 
procured,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws ;  So- 
crates would  not  avail  himself  of  these  arts, 
however  easy  it  was  to  have  brought  himself 
off  by  any  the  smallest  compliance  with  the 
custom ;  but  chose  rather,  as  he  himself  said 
to  those  friends  who  counselled  him  otherwise, 
to  die,  continuing  steadfast  to  the  laws,  than 
save  his  life  by  such  indirect  practices. 

Now,  though  Socrates  talked  to  several  on 
that  subject,  yet  I  particularly  remember  a  con- 
versation he  once  had  with  Hippias  the  Elean, 
concerning  justice.  This  man,  after  having 
been  a  long  time  absent  from  Athens,  happened, 
on  his  return,  to  come  accidentally  to  a  place 
where  Socrates  was  talking  with  some  friends, 
and  saying,  «  That  if  any  one  wanted  to  have 
a  person  taught  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  a 
smith,  or  a  shoemaker,  he  need  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  somebody  to  instruct  him :  or,  if  his  horse 
was  to  be  broke  at  the  bit,  or  his  ox  to  the  yoke, 
many  would  be  ready  enough  to  undertake 
them :  but  if  he  wanted  to  learn  how  he  him- 
self might  become  a  good  man,  or  have  a  son, 
or  any  other  of  his  family  made  so,  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  whom  to  apply 
to.'* 

Hippias  having  heard  this,  said  to  him  jeer^ 
ingly,  *<  What,  Socrates !  still  saying  the  same 
things  we  heard  you  say  before  I  left  Athens  t** 

« I  sm,*'  replied  Socrates ;  «  and,  what  is  still 
more  wonderful,  on  the  same  subject ;  but  you, 
Hippias,  being  so  very  learned,  may  perhaps  do 
otherwise." 


«  Tou  are  in  the  right,"  Mid  Hippias  «•  for  I 

always  endeavour  to  say  something  nevr.** 

« Is  it  possible  !*'  said  Socrates.  «•  But  pny," 
continued  he, « suppose  yon  were  asked  htm 
many  letters  there  were  in  my  name,  and  what 
they  were  called,  would  you  sometimes  mmj  one 
thing,  and  sometimes  another  1  And  would  yoa 
not  always  answer,  when  asked,  that  Bwb  and 
itwe  made  ten  V 

«  As  to  such  things,"  said  Hippiaa,  «>  I  cer- 
tainly should  say  the  same  as  you ;  bat  we  are 
now  talking  of  justice,  or  the  rule  of  rigbt  and 
wrong ;  and  I  think  I  have  now  something  to 
say  concerning  it,  as  can  hardly  be  oontrorerted 
either  by  you  or  any  other." 

**  By  the  gods,"  replied  Socrates,  •<  the  dis- 
covery will  be  most  useful !  The  standard  of 
right  and  Wrong  once  fixed,  all  diffierenoe  of 
opinion  among  the  judges,  all  sedition  among 
the  people,  all  lawsuits  between  dtiaens,  all 
wan  and  contentions  among  communitiesi, 
must  be  at  an  end  !  And  truly  it  would  grieve 
me  to  leave  you,  Hippiaa,  without  knowing 
what  this  inestimable  secret  may  be  that  yon 
say  you  have  discovered." 

«  But  it  is  certain,"  aaid  Hippias, «  you  win 
not  know  it  without  first  telling  us  your  senti- 
ments cdnoeming  justice,  or  this  rule  of  right : 
for  you  content  yourself,  Socrates,  with  asking 
questions,  and  afterwards  confuting  the  answen 
tiiat  are  made  you,  in  order  to  turn  those  who 
make  them  into  ridicule;  but  never  advance 
any  thing  of  your  own,  that  yon  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  support  your  opinion." 

«  How !"  said  Socrates ;  «  perceive  yon  not 
that  I  am  continually  demonstrating  to  the 
worid  my  sentimentB  concerning  justice  1" 

«  And  in  what  manner  do  you  demonstrate 
them  ?"  said  Hippias. 

«  By  my  actions,"  replied  Socrates ;  «  at  least 
as  much  deserving  of  credit  as  words." 

«  By  Jupiter !"  said  Hippias, « I  should  fancy 
somewhat  mora ;  for  I  have  heard  many  de- 
claim loudly  in  behalf  of  justice  who  were  all 
the  time  very  far  from  being  just:  but  he  who 
b  upright  in  his  actions,  must  neoeasarily  be  an 
upright  man." 

«  But  when  have  you  known  me,"  said  So- 
crates, M  bearing  false  witness,  or  slandering 
any  man  ?  Where  was  it  that  I  sowed  dissen- 
sion between  friends  ?  stirred  up  sedition  in  the 
republic  1  or  practised  any  other  kind  of  injue- 
ttce  whatsoever  T" 

« I  cannot  say,"  answered  the  other. 
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«  And  do  yoQ  not  diink,  that  to  nfirsin  horn 
nJQStice  is  to  be  just  V* 

«Aj,  now  Socratos,"  md  Hippiai,  «yoa 
are  endeaToring  to  get  oS,  and  caie  not  to  give 
iu  your  opinion  fieely;  for  yon  only  tell  us 
what  a  jnst  man  should  not  do,  but  not  one 
syllable  of  what  he  should." 

« I  thought,"  replied  Socrates,  « that  a  to- 
luntary  forbearance  of  all  injustice  was  su£Beient 
to  denominate  a  person  just ;  but,  if  it  seemeth 
not  so  to  you.  Hippies,  let  us  see  if  this  will 
satisfy  you  better :  I  say,  then,  that  justice  is 
no  odier  than  a  due  obeenrance  of  the  laws." 

u  Do  you  mean,  that  to  be  just,  and  to  live 
agreeably  to  the  laws,  is  the  same  thing  V* 

"I  do." 

« I  cannot  comprehend  you." 

«  Know  you  the  laws  of  the  city  1" 

«  Certainly." 

^  And  what  are  they  1" 

«  Thoes  things,"  said  Hippies,  «« which  the 
people  ordain  in  a  public  assembly,  after  having 
agreed  what  ought  or  oug^t  not  to  be  done." 

«  Then  he  who  livee  in  the  republic  accord- 
ing to  these  ordinances,  lives  according  to  the 
lawsl  and  he  who  doth  otherwise,  must  be 
deemed  a  transgressor  1" 

«He  must" 

«  And  is  not  he  who  obeys  these  ordinances 
just  1  he  who  doth  not  obey  them,  unjust  1" 

«  Undoubtedly." 

u  But  he  who  doth  that  which  is  just,  is  just; 
he  who  doth  that  which  is  unjust,  unjusL" 

« It  cannot  be  otherwise." 

«  Therefore,"  Mid  Socrates,  « they  who  ob- 
serve the  laws,  are  just ;  they  who  do  not  ob- 
serve them  unjust" 

M  But,"  Mid  Hippies,  «  what  good  can  there 
be  in  obeying  th«  laws ;  or  even  in  the  very 
laws  themselves,  when  we  see  those  who  make 
them  not  only  continually  altering  them,  but 
even  ofttimes  abrogating  them  wholly  1" 

«  Do  not  cities  make  war,  and  then  again 
peace,  with  one  another!" 

«  They  do." 

«  But  may  you  not  as  well  laugh  at  your 
enemies,"  said  Socrates,  «for  putting  them- 
selvee  in  a  poeture  of  defence  in  time  of  war, 
because  a  time  of  peace  will  come ;  as  blame 
those  who  observe  the  laws,  because  they  may 
afterwards  happen  to  be  abrogated  1  Besides, 
by  so  doing,  you  condemn  all  those  who  nobly 
expose  tbeir  Usee  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
tiy.     And,  fiurther— can  you  suppose,"  eon* 


tinned  he,  « that  Lycurgus  could  have  brought 
the  republic  of  Sparta  to  excel  all  others,  if  he 
had  not  wrought  into  the  very  minds  of  his 
citiaens  a  strict  observance  of  his  laws  1  And 
are  not  they  who  show  themselves  the  most 
diligent  and  active  to  secure  this  observance, 
always  considered  as  the  best  magistrates,  see- 
ing it  is  the  certain  way  to  render  that  city  not 
only  the  most  happy  in  time  of  peace,  but  by 
far  the  most  formidable  in  time  of  war  1  Nei- 
ther can  you  want  to  be  informed,"  said  So- 
crates, «of  the  benefits  arising  to  the  state 
from  unanimity,  since  the  people  are  daily  ex- 
horted thereto :  and  even  throughout  all 
Greece,  it  is  everywhere  the  custom  to  tender 
an  oath  to  each  person,  whereby  he  engages  to 
live  in  concord  with  his  fellow  citiaens.  Now 
this  is  not  done,  as  I  suppose,  for  this  purpose 
only,  that  all  should  be  of  the  same  opinion 
concerning  the  chorusses;  adnure  the  same 
actor ;  praise  the  same  poet ;  and  delight  in  the 
same  pleasures;  but  obey  the  same  laws,  as 
being  what  alone  can  give  security,  strength, 
and  h^piness  to  any  nation :  a  concord,"  said 
he,  «  of  that  neceesity,  that  not  only  states  bilt 
private  families  cannot  be  well  governed  where 
it  is  wanting.  For,  with  regard  to  our  con- 
duct, considered  as  individuals,  what  better 
means  can  we  employ  to  avoid  the  incurring 
public  punishment  1  what  better  for  the  pro- 
curing public  honours  and  rewards,  than  a 
careful  and  steady  observance  of  aU  the  laws  1 
What  so  likely  to  gsin  a  process  in  our  fevour, 
when  we  have  lawsuits  depending  before  any 
of  our  tribunals  1  To  whom  do  we  intrust 
with  equal  confidence,  our  wealth,  our  sons, 
and  our  daughters  1  or  even  the  whole  city 
deem  so  deserving  of  their  credit  1  Who  is  he 
that  so  faithfully  dischargeth  what  he  oweth  to 
his  fether,  to  his  mother,  to  his  relations,  to 
his  domestics,  to  his  ftiende,  to  his  feHow-citi- 
xens,  to  foreigners!  *  With  whom  would  our 
enemies  rather  leave  their  hostages  during  the 
truce;  or  more  readily  depend  upon  for  the 
punctual  performance  of  the  articlee  of  peace ; 
or  mors  desire  to  join  with  in  strict  alliance  ! 
Or  to  whom  do  our  confederates  rather  intrust 
the  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  their  fortreeses,  than  to  the  man  who  is 
careful  not  to  infringe  the  laws  !  From  whom 
can  they,  who  bestow  favours,  be  so  sure  of  re- 
ceiving the  proper  acknowledgments  !  And  con- 
sequently, to  whom  should  we  rather  choose 
to  show  courtesy  and  kindnees,  than  to  him 
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wko  is  ever  raady  to  confew  the  oblig«tloBl 
In  uhntt  who  k  th«re  w«  ihoold  mom  earoettly 
dMure  for  a  friend^  or  lew  wuh  for  mi  onomy, 
Umo  he  whom  iem  would  wiUmgly  ofiend; 
whik  muiy  atri^  to  obtaua  hii  fkToor  Y  Now 
Umm,  Hippiaa,  an  tho  adTantagaa  that  aceme 
to  oa  fiom  a  earefiil  Mid  diligeat  ohaarranoe  of 
the  laws :  but,  with  me»  'to  bo  an  oboerroi  of 
the  laws,  and  to  be  just,  imply  the  same  thing'. 
If  it  appears  otherwise  to  yon,  show  ns,  I  be* 
aeeeh  yon,  what  may  be  your  opinion.'* 

«<  Truly,"  anawered  Hippies,  <«  I  do  net  see 
that  what  yon  havosaid  of  justice  ie  at  all  di|br« 
ent  to  my  own  notions  of  it" 

<«Have  yon  nerer  heard,**  eontinued  8»< 
cmtes,  «of  certain  laws  that  are  not  wrkten  V* 

^'YovL  mean  such  as  are  in  Ibvoe  every 
wfiem  1 

«  Tme  :-»Did  all  maidund  cencnr  in  making 


V 

« Impossible  ;  sinee  aU  mankind  eenld  not 
Msemble  in  one  piece ;  neither  would  all  have 
ipoken  the  same  language." 

M  Whence  then  do  yon  sui^mmo  wn  had 
themi" 

M  From  tile  gods,  I  should  imagine ;  for  the 
first  command  every  where  is,  to  adore  the 
gods." 

**  And  is  it  not,  likewise,  as  universally  com- 
manded, that  parents  are  to  bo  honoured  V* 

"It  is." 

« And,  that  they  ooght  not  to  many  with 
their  children  V^ 

«•  But  this  last,"  said  Hippiaa,  <<dotb  not 
•sem  to  bo  from  the  gods." 

««And  whynett" 

« Because,"  replied  Hippla%  «•!  see  some 
who  transgress  it" 

M  Neither,  perhape,  do  they  observe  tho  othor 
better;  neverthriees,"  eontinued  Socrates,  ''it 
ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  no  ono 
ewer  violatee  the  laws  of  the  gods  with  tmpo- 
nity ;  the  punidiment  being  ever  annezed  to 
tito  comnussion  of  the  orime  ;  whereas  means 
are  often  found  to  elude  by  fraud,  or  escape  by 
fbree»  tho  penalties  incurred  Ibr  the  breach  of 
such  laws  so  are  only  of  human  institution." 

«  But  what  is  this  punishment*'  said  Hip- 
pies, «  which  you  say  is  not  to  be  avoided  by 
thoee  who  marry  with  their  own  children  1" 

"The  greatest  of  any;  Ibr  what  can  "be 
worse  than  not  to  have  good  children  1" 

«  And  from  whence  do  you  infer  that  such 
nraat  necessarily  have  bad  children  *,  since,  if 


parents  are  good  tbemasHes^  what 
dor  their  having  good  children  1"    . 

«  It  is  not  enough,"  asid  Socretna,  •*  that 
parsBls  are  virtuooa ;  they  ought  both  of  them 
to  bo  in  tho  perfection  of  thoir  a^e^  if  tiiej 
would  havo  their  children  such  as  they  wiah 
them.  For  do  you  suppose,  Hippiaa^  that 
chiMwn  predueed  by  parents  not  yet  nrrived  to 
a  state,  of  matiMty,  or  by  such  as  are  alrandj 
past  it  can  be  eomparad  with  tho  olliiiaiiiy  of 
these  who  are  in  the  prime  of  iifo  and  pasfim 
tkm  of  their  nature  1" 

«  I  suppose  they  eannot" 

«  And  which  do  yen  take  to  be  tho  heat  r* 

« Those,  no  doubt**  asid  Hi|iiMas^  ••whoan 
parents  are  in  the  perfection  of  their  naturae" 

«  Then  children  prodiwed  by  such  aa  aie  not 
yet  arrived  to  n  state  ef  maturity,  oir  an 
now  fiur  past  it,  are  not  good,  or  snoh  an  wo 
desira  to  have  them  1" 

<«  So  it  seemeth." 

«  People^  then,  who  are  under  either  of  tlMso 
drcumatancea,  ought  not  to  havn  chtldMn  V* 

«Th^y  ought  not" 

»  Thoae,  therefore,"  said  Socrates,  •*  who  m- 
dnige  themselves  in  this  disorderly  mannet^ 
what  can  they  else  than  produoe  a  miaavnbfte 
ofikpring  1"  » 

«  They  cunot  Socratee ;  for  oven  In  this 
point  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  yon." 

«  But  what  think  you.  Hippies ;  is  not  Ais 
also  an  univeisal  law,  that  wn  sheold  do  good 
to  those  who  do  good  to  us  1" 

«  Certainly." 

»  Yet  it  is  tmnsgressed  by  many,"  aaid  So- 
crates: <«  howbeit  they  go  not  unpuaidiad  nny 
more  than  the  other,  since  thereby  diey  looa^ 
tfaeii  moot  valuable  friende,  and  follow  thoae 
who  most  hate  them :  for  are  not  they,  Hippua^ 
oar  moat  valuable  friends  ftom  whom  we  re- 
ceive  the  most  eesentisl  sots  of  kindneas!  But 
he  who  neglecti  to  acknowledge  the  kindnesa 
of  his  friends,  or  rstnms  it  with  evil,  must  be 
bated  for  his  ingratitude ;  yet  becauae  of  the 
advantages  he  still  hopes  to  receive,  he  continues 
to  pursue  those  who  shun  him,  and  thia  with 
the  meanest,  most  servile  assiduity." 

<«  Assuredly,"  said  Hippies,  <*theee  things 
are  of  the  gods !  For  when  I  consider  every 
breach  of  theee  lawa,  as  carrying  along  with  it 
the  punishment  of  the  transgressor,  I  cannot 
but  allow  them  to  preceed  from  a  more  excel- 
lent legislator  than  is  to  he  found  among  the 
aonaofiMat'* 
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«  But  what  Uiiak  yon,  Hif^in;  do  llit  god* 
jnakt  Jaws  that  an  mvivtt  1" 

«<  So  ikt  Iron  it,"  aaid  Higpia^  «that  I  bo- 
JieTo  it  aknoat  impoaaiblo  ior  any  bat  the  goda 
to  make  such  aa  are  perfeetly  otlieiwiae." 

«Then  cartaialj,'^  repliad  Sociataa,  «tha 
god»  themaatTOB  ahow  to  oa,  that  to  ob^  the 
lawa,  and  to  be  juat,  ia  the  aame  thing." 

After  thia  maaner  would  fiocatea  laaaon 
coBoeiniiig  jnatioe ;  and  hiaaetioaa  bengal  all 
timaa  confonnable  to  hiawoida,he  daily  n»- 
creaaed  the  love  of  it  ia  the  nuada  ef  aU  hia 
followenu 

v.  lahall  ■«xtnlata4fae  a^iUMiilB  whioh 
Soerataa  employed  in  onder  to  nake  hia  heasen 
able  lo  exeicife  what  waa  right:  aod  being  of 
opinioa  4hat  temperanoe  waa  abaolvtely  neoaa- 
aaiy  for  the  well  perfenMone  of  any  thing  es- 
coHent ;  and  having,  in  the  tet  plac^  ahown 
hy  hia  manner  of  Jh«^  how  §u  he  awpaaied 
all  «theie  in  the  eoMaeiie  -of  thia  virtae,  he  en- 
deaiToared  by  hia  diaeomaai^  aa  well  aabyhia 
example,  to  exeila  hia  hmiAn  to  ihe  praotioe 
ef  it.  And  aa  all  hia  tho«ghta  wnae  ei^  bent 
on  the  improvement  of  mankind,  he  nerer  loot 
•n  opportunity  of  introdnemg  into  hia  oonver- 
aation  whatever  he  aniyiiaiid  might  condnoe  to 
that  end ;  and  it  waa  to  lUa  pvcpoee  that  he 
once  talked,  aa  I  remember,  to  Enthedemna  in 
thn/oHowing  manner: 

«<  la  it  your  opinion,"  aaid  he  to  him, « that 
libaity  ia  a  Ikir  and  valuable  poaManonl" 

•<  So  valuable,"  mpaed  Euthedenia%  « that  I 
know  of  nothing  iMre  valuable." 

«  But  he  vHw  ia  ao  iiw  eveitoome  by  aeneual 
pleaaura,  that  he  ia  notable  to  piuolise  jvfaat  ia 
the  beat,  and  oonaequently  the  moat  ehgibla^  do 
you  eount  thia  man  free,  Euthedemua  1 

<•  Far  from  it,"  vepUed  the  other. 
,  **Yon  think  then,"  aaid  Soerfttea,  «lhat 
freedom  conaiata  in  being  able  to  do  what  ia 
right;— alavery,  in  not  being  able;  whatever 
may  be  the  cauae  that  deprhrea  ua  of  the 
power  1" 

« I  do,  most  certainly." 

«<  The  debauchee,  then,  you  muat  auppoae  ii 
in  thia  elate  of  alaveiy  1" 

« I  do,  and  with  good  roaeon.** 

«  But  doth  intemperance,  Euthedemua,  only 
withhold  from  acting  right  1  Or  doth  it  not 
frequently  urge  ue  on  to  the  practice  of  what 
is  evil  1" 

«l  believe  it  may  do  both,"  aaid  Euihede* 
mus. 

60  • 


«  And  whatahauld  yo«  aay  to  a  saaater,  who 
not  only  eppoaee  your  applying  yourself  to 
any  one  thing  conunendaUe,  but  obligea  you 
to  undertake  many  that  muat  bring  on  you  dia- 
honour 1" 

«I  ahould  eiteem  him  the  woiat  in  the 
worid»"  replied  EulhedeBWe. 

•<  And  what  the  wont  aervitude  t" 

«  To  aerve  auoh  a  maater." 

«Then  it  ahould  lbUow»"  aaid  Soentff, 
«that  he  who  ia  intemperate^  ia  the  Teiy  loweat 
ofaUalaveal" 

Ml  believe  it,"  said  Euthedemua. 

«Doth  not  intemperance,"  oontinued  8»- 
onteab  « n*  ua  of  our  leaaoa,  that  chief  ez« 
celleaee  of  man,  and  drive  ua  on  to  commit 
the  veiy  gieateat  diaocderal  Can  he  vrho  ia  I 
immeiaed  in  pleaaure^  find  time  to  tun  hia/ 
thoughtaonthingathat  areuaelult  But,aad| 
if  he  could,  hia  Judgment  ia  so  fiff  ovmbome  by' 
hia  appetitea,  that,  aeeing  the  right  path,  he 
delibenitely  sejecla  it.  Neither,"  eontinued 
Soeratea,  «  should  we  uxpeet  modsaty  in  auch 
a  chaiaeler ;  it  being  moat  certain,  that  nodung 
can  weU  atand  at  a  greater  diatance  from  thia 
tiian  the  whole  life  of  the  voluptuaiy." 

«  That  ia  certain,"  replied  Euthedemua. 

«  But  what  can  be  ae  likely  to  obalruet  either 
the  pmotioe  or  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  aa  in- 
tampeianeel  What  ean  we  auppoae  aoiatally 
pemicioua  to  man,  aa  that  which  depriveth  him 
of  hie  nnderatanding;  makea  him  prefer  vrith 
eageneas  the  things  that  are  vaalees;  avoid,  or 
vefoot,  whatever  ia  profitable ;  and  act  in  eveiy 
reapect  ae  unlike  a  wiae  man !" 

«  Nothing,  that  I  know  o^"  aaid  Euthede- 
mua. 

"Muat  not  tempeiunee  produce  Ae  very 
contrary  effecta  1" 

«  Moat  aaauradly." 

«  But  whatever  prodneeth  the  eontnry  eftcts 
should  be  good  1" 

M  No  doubt  of  it" 

«  Then  temperance  muat  be  deemed  eo  1" 

M I  own  it,"  aaid  Euthedemua. 

«  But  have  yon  thoroughly  conaidered  this 
point,  Euthedemua  1" 

«  What  pomt  do  you  mean  1" 

«  That,  however  interapersnce  UMy  promiee 
pleasure,  it  can  never  beatow  any;  for  this 
muat  be  the  gift  of  temperance  and  sobriety." 

•<  But  why  not  1"  answered  Euthedemua. 

<<  Becauae  the  intemperate  vrill  not  endure 
thirst  and  hunger;  nor  aubmit  to  any  other 
3Z 
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want  of  luitare ;  wtthont  which,  however,  no 
pleasure  can  ariae  from  any  aenaual  gratification ; 
neither  ia  it  poaiible  for  that  aleep  to  be  aweet, 
wMch  is  not  preceded  bj  some  degree  of  watch- 
/  fulness:  therefore,  my  Eathedemns,  intem- 
perance must  ever  be  a  stranger  to  the  delight 
which  arises  from  those  actiona,  which  are  not 
only  necessary,  hot  of  daily  use;  while  the 
temperate  man,  ever  willing  to  await  the  call 
of  nature,  enjoys  them  to  the  full,  and  tastes 
pleasures  that  satiety  cannot  know." 

« I  believe  it,"  replied  Euthedemus. 

«  Furthermore,'*  continued  Socrates ;  « it  is 
this  virtue  alone,  Euthedemus,  which  plaoea 
both  the  body  and  the  mind  in  their  utmost 
degree  of  perfection;  qualifying  the  man  for 
the  study,  the  knowledge,  and  tiie  practice  of 
his  duty  ;  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  govern  his 
house  prudently;  serve  his  country  and  his 
friends  usefully ;  conquer  bis  enemies  glorious- 
ly. Neither  are  they  the  many  benefits  arising 
from  such  a  conduct,  that  alone  recommend  it ; 
the  consciousness  of  being  thus  employed,  must 
yield  perpetual  complacency  and  satisfaction : 
but  it  is  a  complacency  and  satisfaction  which 
belongeth  not  to  the  voluptuous :  indeed,  whom 
do  we  find  at  a  greater  distance  from  these, 
than  the  man  whoae  eveiy  faculty  is  so  entirely 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  prssent  pleasure,  as 
to  leave  him  no  liberty  for  tiie  performance  of 
what  is  commendable." 

«( One  would  suppose,"  said  Euthedemus, 
from  your  manner  of  speaking,  that  no  one 
virtue  can  belong  to  those  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  led  away  by  sensual  gratificationa." 

"  And  where  is  the  difference,"  said  So- 
crates, M  between  him  who,  staying  not  to 
examine  what  is  the  best,  eagerly  rushea  to 
seise  what  seems  pleasant ;  and  die  wolf,  or 
the  sheep,  or  any  other  animal  void  of  reason  1 
But  it  is  the  temperate  alone,  my  Euthede- 
mua,  who  are  able  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
things,  and  find  out  their  difference;  and 
carefully  consulting  both  reason  and  experience, 
can  select  what  is  good ;  reject  what  is  evil ; 
and  become  by  that  means  both  wise  and 
happy." 

Socrates  likewise  added,  that  by  a  constant 
exercise  of  this  discriminating  power,  men 
were  taught  to  reason  well :  and  that  the  term 
confereijce,  given  to  their  assemblies,  implied, 
that  the  very  end  of  their  meeting  was  in  order 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  class 
them  properly  :  and  he  advised  his  followers  to 


the  frequent"  holding  of 

saying,  « It  would  be  the  beat  menna  Co  awtniB 

their  judgment;   making  them  thereby  traly 

great,  and  capable  of  governing  both  t 

and  others."  ^ 

YI.  I  shall   next  endeavour  to 
what  manner  Socratea  improved  hia  fiiends  ia 
this  method  of  reaaoning. 

Now,  he  always  held,  that  whoerer  had  > 
acquired  clear  ideaa  himael^  might,  with  etpuk  \ 
cleameas,  explain  thoae  ideaa :  bat  it  wna  na  j 
marvel,  he  aaid,  if  such  aa  were  deficient  m 
that   particular,  ahould  not  only  be  led  into 
error   themaelvea,  but  mialead    otfieiH.      He 
therefore  waa  never  weaiy  of  conferrms  with 
hia  friends,  and   aeaiching  out  wherein   the 
peculiar  property  of  all  thinga  conaistad :  hnl, 
aa  it  would  be  difiicult  to  relate  the  vnrioos 
anbjecta  he   endeavouied   to  explain,  I  dial  ' 
mention  no  more  than  what  I  think  may  be ! 
sufiicient  to  make  hia  method  of  reeeoniiv  < 
plainly  appear :  and,  in  the  first  plaee^  he  tfaw 
inquired  into  the  nature  of  piety  ^— 

«  Can  you  tell  us,"  said  he, «  Euthedemus, 
what  piety  is  1" 

«  A  most  excellent  thing,"  replied  the  other. 

«  And  what  a  pioua  man  1" 

M  One  who  aerveth  the  goda,"  anawevad  Eo- 
thedemua. 

«  Bnt,  may  every  one  aerve  them  in  what 
manner  he  jdeaaeth  !" 

«  Not  ao,  aasuredly,"  said  Euthedemua,  «sinos 
there  an  certain  lawa ;  and  according  to  theaa 
laws  we  ought  to  serve  them." 

«  He  then,  who  obaerveth  theae  lawa,"  and 
Socratea,  «ahall  know  in  what  manner  he 
oufl^t  to  aerve  the  goda  t" 


1  Socratei  in  thta  plaee  lays  the  greatest  strai  oa 
dtadeeUe,  that  It  to  say,  that  apecies  of  logfe  whidi  to 
exerciaed  ia  aoelety  and  eonvenatioa  by  reefproeal 
qoeatioiiliig  and  answering;  wbers,  tbroegta  tlia  Joiat 
endeavoara  of  tbe  parties  eonveninf ,  tmtta  ia  diadn- 
guiataed  from  lUaebood,  and  the  forner  e8tabllBbed.the 
latter  rejected.  Tbe  whole  of  the  work  bera  tranalated  • 
Is  an  exemplification  of  thia  practice,  aa  are  also  tbe  I 
dlaloguea  of  Plato,  who  learnt  it  aa  well  aa  Xenopboa,  ' 
from  their  common  great  master,  Socratea. 

Aa  for  the  etymology.  It  appeara  that  Socratea  dertred 
ttmkiytTtmt^  the  verb  middle, aignifying  to  dlaeoarw  to- 
gether npon  a  saliject,  ttom  ttmKiyttv,  the  verb  active, 
aignifying  to  aeparate  and  diatingulah,  becanae  in  dis- 
courae  thinga  were  dletingulahed  according  to  the 
aeverai  kinds  or  genera.  For  the  tmth  of  thia  assertion 
we  may  refer  (aa  we  have  aleady)  to  tbe  whole  of  this 
work,  and  in  particnlar  to  the  chapter  A>llowlng,where, 
by  the  help  of  thia  diatlnctive  or  dialectic  proceo,  we 
may  find  the  nature  and  eaaence  of  many  belnga  trtetd 
oat  and  aacertained.—  Mr,  Hwrit. 
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M  So  I  imagine." 

«  But  h«  who  knoweth  the  way  of  aernDg 
hem,  will  he  prefisr  any  other  to  that  he 
cnoweth  V* 

<«  I  suppose  not." 

"  Will  he  not  rather  be  careful/'  said  So- 
crates, <•  not  to  serve  them,  contiaiy  to  what 
he  knoweth  1" 

««HewUl." 

«  The  man  then,"  Euthedemus,  «  who  know- 
eth the  laws  that  are  to  regulate  his  conduct  in 
serving  of  the  gods,  will  serve  them  according 
to  these  laws  1" 

"  No  doubt." 

«Attd  he  who  serveth  them  according  to 
these  laws,  will  serve  them  as  he  ought  1" 

"Hevrill." 

«  But  he  who  serveth  them  as  he  ought,  is 
pious  1" 

«« Assuredly." 

<*  Then  he  who  knoweth  how  he  ought  to 
serve  the  gods,  may  rightly  be  defined  a  pious 
manV'l 

•«  So  it  seemeth." 

"  But  tell  me,"  added  Socrates ;  «  are  we  at 
liberty  to  behave  towards  each  other  in  what 
manner  we  please  1" 

<*  Not  so,"  answered  Euthedemus :  «  there 
are  also  certain  laws  to  be  observed  by  us  with 
regard  to  men." 

«<  And  do  they  who  live  together  accord- 
ing to  these  laws,  live  as  they  ought  to  do  ?" 

«  One  can  suppose  no  other." 

«And  he  who  lives  as  he  ought  to  live, 
treats  mankind  properly  1" 

"  He  does." 

*<And  they  who  treat  mankind  properly, 
execute  properly  all  human  affairs  1" 

**  One  should  suppose  so." 


>  How  aophutieal  ia  thia  way  of  raaaoniiif ;  aiid  how 
pernicioua  the  notion  it  ia  endeaTooring  to  eatabliah  t 
But  I  can  no  way  ao  effeetna]ly  ahuw  the  ill  tendency 
of  it,  aa  in  borrowtnf ,  for  the  purpoae,  the  worda  of  one 
who  will  ever  be  not  only  a  credit  to  her  aez,  bnt  an 
hoooar  to  her  ooontry.  '*The  moat  ignorant  peraona,** 
•aya  Mra.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  notea  on  Epietetoa,  **  af> 
ten  prectiae  whtt  they  know  to  be  ctU  :  and  they  who 
volantarily  anflbr,  aa  many  do,  their  Inclinationa  to 
Uind  their  judgment,  are  not  jnatified  by  following  it. 
The  doctrine  of  Epietetna  therefbre,  here,  and  elae- 
where  on  thia  bead,  oontradieta  the  Toioe  of  reaaon  and 
eonacience.  Nor  b  it  leaa  perniciona  than  ill  grounded : 
it  deatroya  all  gnilt  and  merit ;  all  puaiahment  and  re- 
ward ;  all  blame  of  ovraalvea  or  otbera ;  aU  aenae  of 
miabehavioar  towaide  onr  fellow-ereataiea,  or  oar  Ore- 
ator.  No  wmider  that  anch  philoaophera  did  not  teach 
repentance  towarda  God.**— Page  68. 


M  S  But  do  you  believe,  Euthedemus,  tfien 
are  any  who  obey  the  laws,  without  knowing 
what  die  laws  enjoin  1" 

« I  do  not  believe  there  are  any." 

»  But  when  a  man  knows  what  he  ought  to 
do,  will  he  think  he  ought  to  act  otherwise  1" 

«  I  do  not  imagine  he  will." 

«  Then  such  men  as  know  the  laws  to  be 
observed  by  mankind  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other,  will  observe  them  1" 

«  They  wilL" 

«And  they  who  observe  to  do  what  the 
laws  command,  do  that  which  is  just  1" 

«  They  do,"  replied  Euthedemus. 

<<  But  those  who  act  justly,  are  just  1" 

«  There  are  no  other,"  said  Euthedemus, 
''"who  can  be  so." 

•<  May  we  not  be  said,  then,  to  make  a 
right  definition,  when  we  call  them  just  who 
know  the  laws  which  mankind  ought  to  ob- 
serve, in  their  commerce  with  one  another  t" 

«<  It  seems  so  to  me,"  said  Euthedemus. 

«  And  what  shall  we  say  of  wisdom,  Euthe* 
demua  1  Is  it  in  regard  to  things  they  know, 
or  do  not  know,  that  men  are  wise  1" 

«  Certainly  on  the  account  of  what  they  do 
know,"  said  Euthedemus ;  **  for  how  can  any 
one  be  wise,  as  to  things  which  he  understands 
noti" 

"  Then  it  is  on  account  of  their  knowledge 
that  men  are  wise  1" 

«  Most  certainly." 

«  But  wisdom  is  nothing  else  but  the  being 


« It  b  not" 

«  Consequently,"  said  Socrates,  «  knowledge 
is  wisdom  1" 

« I  grant  it,"  said  Euthedemus. 

"  But  do  you  think,"  continued  Socrates, 
M  that  any  one  man  is  capable  of  knowing  all 
things  1" 

«No;  nor  the  thousandth  part,"  returned 
Euthedemus, 

M  Then  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  wire 
in  all  things  1" 

«Itis." 

« It  must  follow,  then,  that  no  one  is  wiee 
but  in  such  things  as  he  knoweth  1" 

«  Certainly." 

« But  can  we,  Euthedemus,  discover  the 
nature  of  good,  by  this  our  present  method  of 
trying  and  comparing  things  1" 


»  As  the  Greek  text,  in  tbla  part,  ia  aomewhat  con- 
ftised,  the  traaalation  foUowi  Mr.  Cbarpentler. 
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M  What  do  3r<m  iBean  1"  said  Eulhedenas. 

«Is  oBe  ukJ  the  Mme  tbing  uiefiil  for  sU 
men,  and  to  eveiy  purpoae  V* 

«  No,  certainly." 

« It  may  then  be  neeful  to  one  maa,  and 
hnrtAil  to  another  1" 

M  It  may,  assuredly.*' 

<«Tben,  to  constitute  any  thing  good,  it 
must  be  found  osefuH" 

«<  It  must" 

"  Consequently,"  replied  Socrates^  **  that 
which  is  useful,  is  good  for  him  to  whom  it  is 
useful  1" 

M I  own  it," 

•<  And  beautiful,  Euthedemis ;  may  wa  not 
detanaine  the  same  concerning  thisi  for  we 
cannot  say  of  a  body  or  yessei,  of  what  kind 
soever^  that  it  is  beautiful  with  regard  to  erery 
purpose  1" 

«  We  cannot" 

«  Perhaps  you  would  say  then,"  oontimied 
Socrates,  **  that  it  is  beautiful  with  respect  to 
that  particular  thing  for  which  it  ia  pioper  1" 

<«  I  would." 

•<  But  that  which  is  beautiful  on  the  account 
of  its  being  well  suited  to  one  thing,  ia  it  also 
beauttfbl  with  respect  to  erery  othar  1" 

<«NatataU." 

<«  Then,  whatever  is  well  suited,  is  beantifai 
with  Ngud  to  that  thing  to  which  it  is  well 
suited  1" 

« It  is  so,"  said  Entbedemua. 

M  Also,  counige»  Euthedemus ;  do  yon  look 
upon  courage  as  any  thing  excellent  1" 

«  Most  excellent,"  answered  Eutbedemus. 

« Is  it  of  much  use  on  occasions  of  little 
moment  1" 

«  The  advantage  of  it,"  said  Eutbedemus, 
"  is  chiefly  in  things  of  importance." 

«  It  is  of  service  to  us,"  said  Socrates,  -  not 
to  see  our  danger  1" 

« I  think  not" 

«  But  not  to  be  frighted  when  we  sea  no 
danger,  is  scarcely  being  valiant  1" 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Euthedemus  ;  «  for,  other- 
wise, there  are  madmen,  and  even  cowards, 
who  might  be  called  brave." 

"  And  what  are  they,"  contianed  Soerataa, 
«<  who  fear,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  1" 

«  These  I  should  think  at  a  greater  distance 
from  courage  than  the  other." 

«They,  therefore,  who  ahow  themselves 
hrava  when  sensible  of  their  danger,  aro  va- 
liant ;  those  who  act  otherwise,  cowardly  1" 


*«  It  is  true." 

<>  But  do  yo«  think,  Euthedamva,  any  one 
can  behave  as  he  ought,  if  he  knows  »oc  in 
what  manner  he  ought  to  behave  1** 

« I  should  imagine  not" 

«<  And  are  not  they  who  behave  ill,  and  they 
who  know  not  how  to  behave,  the  saase  people  V 

« I  believe  they  are." 

«<  Doth  not  every  man  behave  aa  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  behave  1" 

«  Certainly." 

<<  Can  we  sayy  then,  that  he  who  behatws  in, 
knows  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  behave  !" 

M  We  cannot" 

**■  But  he  who  kaowa  how  ta  behave  as  be 
ought,  doth  behave  aa  he  ought  ?" 

«<  He  is  the  only  man,"  aaid  Bttthedeains, 
M  who  can  do  it" 

M  We  will  conclude  then  our  diaoouraa,  niy 
Eutbedemus,  with  saying,  That  ha  who 
knows  how  to  behave  property,  in  all  caaes  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  b  brave :  be  who  knows 
it  not,  a  coward." 

<'  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  replied  Euthe- 
demue. 

Socrates  used  to  say,  «  That  a  regal  govern- 
ment, and  a  tyranny,  were  each  of  them  of 
that  apeciea  of  dominion  which  ia  called  mo- 
naichical ;  but  differed  in  this  paiticalar,— that 
the  submission  -of  men  under  a  ngal  govcm- 
meat  was  altogether  voluntary,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  in  it  which  waa  not  agreeable  to 
the  laws ;  whereas,  under  a  tyranny,  the  peo- 
ple were  compelled  to  obey  ;  the  will  of  the 
prince  being  the  sole  standard  of  the  lawai" 
As  to  the  other  forms  of  government,  he 
would  say,  «  That  when  the  chief  offices  of 
the  commonwealth  were  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  number  of  the  most  emineat  citi- 
sens,  it  was  called  aa  aristocracy  ;  when  with 
the  richest,  elected  on  account  of  their  riches, 
a  plutocracy ;  and  when  the  whole  people  were 
admitted  indiffiirently  into  power,  this,"  he 
said,  '<  waa  a  democrscy." 

Now,  when  any  one  showed  himself  of  a 
different  opinion  to  Socrates,  without  produ- 
cing a  sufficient  reason  for  his  dissenting, 
aa  when,  far  example,  on  his  commending  any 
one,  the  preference  was  given  to  some  other, 
as  more  valiant,  or  better  skilled  in  the  affitirs 
of  the  administration;  his  custom  waa,  to 
carry  back  the  argument  to  Ae  very  ilrst  pro- 
position ;  and,  from  thence,  set  out  in  the 
search  of  truth ;  saying  to  ihem,  «  Tou  assert. 
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tfien,  dill  dM  man  wImbi  y^u  ■peak  well  oi, 
U  m  kit  better  Mma  Ummi  be  whom  I  reoooi- 
mendt^  And  being  aneiveied,  *^U  wee 
tnie:'*— MWe  may  not  do  amiei  then,"  aaid 
SoefHee,  « to  examine,  im  of  all,  what  the 
•  Aee  of  a  good  eKieen  ia»  and  what  tho  maa 
eho«M  be  who  gaine  to  himeiif  the  eeleem  of 
the  Mpablie." 

««It  is  right,"  answeied  the  other. 

<•  If  the  a&ir,  then,  lelatee  to  the  manago* 
ment  of  the  treaewy,  I  aappoee  it  must  bo  one 
who,  during  hie  adminietration,  ia  the  moot 
earefitl  of  the  public  money  1  If  to  war,  Aen 
be  who  nndere  hie  eoontry  Tieloriove  oiwr 
iU  enemiea  will  be  held  in  the  lugheet  crtima 
tioni" 

<«  Undoubtedly." 

<«When  treatiea  are  fbrming,  aheold  not  he 
who,  by  hie  addwm,  gaine  over  to  the  internet 
of  the  republie  ihoee  who  helbre  were  ila  ene> 
miee,  be  the  meet  euro  of  our  apprebalieB  1" 

«« He  should." 

«  And,  with  regard  to  the  bneinaae  carried  en 
in  our  pubfie  aaaemblice;  to  eahn  aedltion, 
break  cabals,  and  restore  concord  and  nnanimi- 
ty,  should  beet  show  the  good  citiien." 

This  likewise  being  granted,  and  applieatieii 
made  of  these  several  partlcniars  to  the  point 
in  question,  the  truth  shone  Ibrth  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  all ;  even  of  the  vory  man 
who  before  had  oppoeed  him.  And  it  was 
ever  hie  manner,  when  he  intended  to  examine 
any  thing  thoroughly,  to  begin  with  sncb  pro- 
portions as  were  self-evident,  and  nniversaHy 
received ;  and  said,  that  herein  consisted  the 
whole  strength  of  reaaoning.  Nor  havo  I  ever 
yet  known  any  man  who  coold  so  leadUy  bring 
others  to  admtt  the  troth  of  what  he  wished  to 
prove,  as  Socrates:  and  he  thought  Homer 
only  gave  Ulyasee  the  appellation  of  tim  irre- 
sistible orator,  because  he  would  lead  his  argn- 
ment,  step  by  step,  through  such  paths  aa  lay 
obvious  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind. 

Thus  have  I,  as  it  seemeth  to  me,  made 
it  sofiiciently  appear  with  what  sincerity  and 
•openness  Socratee  conversed  with  his  follow- 
ers, and  showed  them  hie  sentiments  on  eveiy 
occasion. 

Vn.  Neither  must  I  omit  to  mention  bow 
solicitous  Socrates  always  i^owed  himeeif  to 
have  bis  friends  become  capable  of  performing 
their  own  business,  that  they  might  not  stand 
in  need  of  others  to  perform  it  for  them.  For 
this  reason,  he  made  it  his  study,  more  than 


any  man  I  ever  knew,  to  find  o«t  whereia  any 
of  hie  folioweva  were  likely  to  excel  is  thiagn 
not  oabeeoming  a  wiee  and  geod  man ;  and  in 
sncb  paints  aa  he  himaelf  coold  give  them  any 
ittstnietion,  be  did  it  with  the  utmost  readiness ; 
and  wiwre  he  tould  not,  waa  ahraya  forward  ta 
cany  them  to  soma  more  skiUnl  maatM.  Yet 
waa  be  veiy  canfiil  to  fix  tho  bonnda  in  every 
aeMioe;  beyond  which,  ho  would  aayy  no  pe»% 
aen  property  inatraeted  ought  to  pasa.  Aad^ 
tharafora,-*in  geoawtryv  for  eKample»-«ika 
thought  it  snficient  if  so  mnchof  itwna  knowa 


npoa  in  the  bnying  and  selling  of  land ;  direct 
him  in  the  proper  distribntiona  of  the 
portions  of  an  inberitanoe,  and  in 
out  tho  kboQiar'e  work:  all  which, bo  asid, 
waa  ao  easy  to  bo  done,  that  he  who  applied 
bimasif  to  thla  acienoe,  tbongb  ahnoat  aver  aa 
sttghtly ,  might  soon  find  ont  in  what  mapnar 
to  meaaufia  the  wh^  eaith,  and  dsacribn  ils 
eiicQmfaMnoah  But  to  dive  deep  into  audi 
things,  and  perplex  tho  mind  with  vaiioQa  on* 
cawth  flgurea,  and  hard  to  be  nnderatood^ 
although  ho  himself  had  much  knowledge 
diorein,  ho  approved  not  of  it,  aa  seeing  no  naa 
in  these  nice  inqniriee;  which  consume  all  his 
timei  and  engrosa  tho  whole  man,  taking  off 
his  thoughts  from  more  profitable  atudies. 
Ho  also  advised  hie  friends  to  gain  aneh  a 
knowledgo  of  aatronomy,  aa  to  be  able  to  teU 
by  tho  stem  the  hours  of  the  night,  tho  day  of 
tho  montl^  and  the  aeasons  of  the  year,  that 
they  ahonid  not  bo  at  a  loss  when  to  leUeve  the 
oentinel,  begin  a  jonnmy  or  a  voyage,  or  da  any 
otheir  thing  whiob  dspenda  on  thia  aeieneo:  all 
which  be  said,  was  easily  to  be  learnt  by  conir 
versing  with  seafiiring  men,  or  thoee  whoaa 
•nstom  it  waa  to  bunt  in  tho  night  Bnft  to 
go  fbrtiwv,  in  order  to  find  out  what  planets 
were  in  the  same  dedension,  explain  tliiair  di^ 
forent  nwitions,  tell  their  diaUneea  from  tho 
earth,  their  infiuences,  together  with  the  limo 
neeesaaiy  for  tho  performance  of  their  i 
tive  wavohitiona ;  theee,  and  tilings  like 
ho  strangty  diaauaded  hia  folh>wers  from  at- 
tempting ;  not  as  being  ignomnt  of  them  liimp 
aelf ;  bnt  be  Judged  of  this  sdenoe  aa  bo  did 
of  the  former,  that  to  examine  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  such  things,  would  rob  ns  of  aU  our 
time,  divert  our  thooghU  ftom  uaeful  atudiea, 
and,  after  all,  produce  nothing  that  could  turn 
I  to  our  advantage.  In  short,  he  would  not  that 
!  men  sbonid  too  curiously  search  into  that  nur 
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▼eUoni  art,  wher«wiUi  the  Maker  of  the  uni- 
▼ene  had  diBpoaed  the  aeyeral  parte  of  it,  aee- 
ing  it  waa  a  aabject  inoomprehenaible  to  the 
mind  of  man  ;  neither  yet  pleaaing  to  the  goda 
to  attempt  to  diacoTer  the  thinga,  which  they 
in  their  wiadom  had  thought  fit  to  conceal. 

He  alao  aaid, «  that  the  underatanding,  unable 
to  bear  theae  towering  apecnlataona,  ofttimea 
loat  itaelf  in  the  inquiry  ;  aa  waa  the  caae  with 
Anazagoraa,  who  gloried  not  a  little  in  the  ex- 
tent of  hia  knowledge :  yet  thia  Tory  man  aa- 
aerted,  <that  the  aun  waa  the  aame  aa  iat'^ 
forgetful  that  the  eye  can  bear  the  light  of  the 
fire,  whereaa  the  luatre  of  the  aun  ia  too  dax- 
iling  for  it  to  behold.  Neither  did  he  conaider 
that  the  rays  of  the  aun  change  the  akin  black, 
which  the  fire  doth  not:  aa  alao,  that  iU 
warmth  produces  and  bringa  to  peiftction  treea 
and  flowers,  and  fruita  of  the  earth,  while  it  is 
the  property  of  the  fire  to  wither  and  consume 
them.  He  aaid,  moreoTcr,  <  that  the  sun  was 
>  no  other  than  a  stone  thoroughly  inflamed ;'  not 
perceiying,"  added  Socratea,  « that  the  atone 
ahineth  not  in  the  fire;  neither  can  remain 
there  any  long  time  without  wasting ;  whereaa 
the  sun  abideth  still  the  same, — an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  light  and  warmth  to  ua." 

Socratea  also  recommended  the  study  of 
arithmetic  to  hia  friends;  and  aasisted  them, 
aa  was  hia  cuatom,  in  tracing  out  the  aeveral 
parte  of  it,  as  far  aa  might  be  useful :  but  here, 
aa  elsewhere,  fixed  bounds  to  their  inquiries ; 
ncTer  sufiering  them  to  run  out  into  Tain  and 
trifling  disquisitions,  which  could  be  of  no  ad- 
▼antage  either  to  themaelvea  or  othera. 

He  always  earnestly  exhorted  his  friends  to 
be  careful  of  their  health:  and,  to  thia  end, 
not  only  adviaed  them  to  consult  thoae  who 
were  akilful  therein,  but  of  themaelves  to  be 
continually  attentiye  to  their  diet  and  exercise ; 
alwaya  preferring  what  would  keep  them  in  the 
beat  health ;  aince  they  who  did  thia  would  ael- 
dom,  he  said,  want  a  better  phyaician.  And 
when  he  found  any  who  could  not  aatisfy  them- 
aehres  with  the  knowledge  that  lay  within  the 
reach  of  human  wisdom,  Socratea  advised  that 
they  ahould  diligently  apply  to  the  study  of 
divination:  aaserting,  that  whoerer  was  a^ 
quainted  with  those  madiuma  which  the  goda 
made  uae  of  when  they  communicated  any 
thing  to  man,  should  never  be  left  deatitute  of 
diyfaie  eoonaeL 

VIII.  And  now,  if  any  one  ahould  be  in- 
tUned  to  conclude  that  Socratea  asserted  a 


falsehood,  when  he  declared  himaelf  under  the 
guidance  of  a  good  genius,  aeeing  he  acted  ia 
auch  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  aentenoe  of 
death :  let  such  a  one,  I  aay,  conaider  that  he 
was  now  already  ao  feradvanoed  in  agc^  tfaatif 
he  died  not  then,  he  must  die  soon  aflo-,  and 
that  he  only  relinquished  that  part  of  Ufe  vHiich 
ia  held  the  moat  painful,  and  when  the  &cal- 
tiea  of  the  mind  are  greatly  impaired  :  whetcas 
he  now  manifeated  to  all  the  world  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  hia  aoul,  and  gained  to  himadf 
immortal  honour  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
spake  while  before  hia  judges.  And,  indeed, 
no  man  waa  ever  known  to  plead  hia  own 
cauae  with  that  plainnees,  firmness,  and  ateady 
regard  to  truth ;  at  the  aame  time  that  lie  re- 
ceived his  condemnation  vrith  that  meekneaa 
and  magnanimity  aa  altogether  aorpaased  the 
example  of  former  agea ;  it  being  on  all  handa  ■ 
universally  acknowledged,  that  no  man  ever  i 
met  death  in  like  manner  as  Socratea.  j 

After  his  sentence  he  was  obliged  to  live 
thirty  days  in  prison,  the  laws  forbidding  any 
one  to  be  put  to  death  until  the  return  of  the 
sacred  veasel :  ^  during  which  time  hia  friends 
conversed  with  him  daily ,  and  saw  no  change 
in  hia  behaviour,  for  he  still  retained  that  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  and  pleaaing  turn  of  humour, 
which  had  made  him  so  justly  admired  by  all 
mankind.  Now,  who  could  give  greater  proofii 
of  fortitude  1  Either,  what  death  could  be  at- 
tended with  mora  honour!  But  the  death 
which  is  the  most  honourable  ia  likewise  the 
most  happy ;  and  that  which  ia  the  meet  haf^ 
is  best  pleaaing  to  the  goda. 

I  shall  farther  relate  what  I  heard  from, 
Hermogenea,  the  aon  of  Hipponina,  concern- 
ing Socrates.  This  man  being  along  with 
him,  after  the  time  that  Melitua  had  aocoa- 
ed  him,  and  obaerving  that  he  rather  choee 
to  diacourae  on  any  other  aubject  than  the 
business  of  the  trial,  aaked,  "Whether  it 
was  not  necessary  to  be  preparing  for  his 
justification  I"—'' And  what!"  anawered  80- 
cntes,  <«  auppose  you,  my  Hermogenes !  that  I 
have  not,  Uiroughout  life,  been  preparing  for 
thia  very  thing  V  Hermogenea  then  desiring 
him  to  explain  his  meaning :  «  I  have,"  said 
he,  «made  it  the  busineaa  of  my  whole  life 


t  The  ihip  which  wai  sent  every  jmt  froB  Atheas 
to  Deloe,  in  memory  of  the  victory  obuined  by  The* 
seus  over  the  Minotaur ;  when  It  wee  forblddea  by  the 
laws  to  pat  aay  man  to  death  during  the  time  of  lie 
balag  absent. 
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to  examine  what  things  vnn  just  or  nnjuit; 
and  baT«  ai  steadily  pefsisted  in  practising  the 
one  and  reftaining  firom  the  other  ;  and  this  I 
take  to  be  the  best  way  of  preparing  for  my 
trial.*'—"  But  know  yon  not/'  replied  Hermo- 
genee,  « that  here  in  Athens,  the  judges  oft- 
times  condemn  those  to  death  who  have  no  way 
deserved  it,  only  because  their  manner  of  speak* 
ing  was  displeasing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  not  less  frequently  acquit  the  guilty  1" 

u  I  do  know  it,"  answered  Socrates ;  «  and 
be  assured,  my  Hermogenes,  that  I  did  not 
neglect  to  take  the  matter  of  my  defonoe 
under  consideration^— but  the  genius  opposed 
me. 

Hermogenes  replying,  that  he  talked  mar^ 
▼ellously;  "But  why,"  said  he,  "should  it 
be  marvellous  that  €lod  should  think  this  the 
very  best  time  for  me  to  die  1     Know  you  not 
that  hitherto  I  have  granted  to  no  man  that 
he  hath  lived  either  better,  or  even  more  pleas- 
urably,  than  I ;  i^  as  I  think  it  is,  to  be  alone 
solicitous  after  the  attainment  of  virtue  be  liv* 
ing  well ;  and  the  consciousness  of  making 
some  proficiency  therein  pleasant :  and  that  I 
did  make  some  profidency  therein  I  well  per- 
ceived, by  comparing  myself  with  others,  and 
from  the  testimony  oi  my  own  oonsdenee ;  my 
friends  also  saying  the  same  concerning  me. 
Not  for  that  they  love  me :  since,  if  so,  eveiy 
friend  would  think  the  same  of  him  whom  he 
was  a  friend  to;  but  because,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  they  themselves  became  better  men  from 
having  mudk  conversed  with  me.    But  if  my 
life  should  be  still  prolonged,  it  can  hardly  be 
but  the  infirmities  of  old  age  will  likewise 
come  upon  me :  my  sight  will  fidl,  my  hear- 
ing grow  heavy,  and  my  understanding  much 
impaired ;  so  that  I  shall  find  it  more  difficult 
to  learn,  as  less  easy  to  retain  what  I  have 
learnt  already ;  deprived  too  of  the  power  of 
performing  many  of  those  things  which  here- 
tofore I  have  excelled  in.    And  if,  after  all,  I 
thoold  beeome  insensible  to  these  decays,  still 
life  would  not  be  life,  but  a  wearisome  bur- 
theo.    And  if  otherwise,  if  I  indeed  find  and 
feel  them,  how  unpleasant,  how  afilicting,  must 
a  state  like  this  prove !    If  I  die  wrongfriUy, 
the  shame  must  be  theirs  who  pot  me  wrong* 


frilly  to  death :  since,  if  injustice  is  shameful, 
so  likewise  eveiy  act  of  it :  but  no  disgrace 
vnll  it  bring  on  me,  that  others  have  not  seen 
that  I  was  innocent.  The  examples  drawn 
from  former  ages  sufficiently  show  us,  that 
those  who  commit  wrong,  and  they  who  sufier 
it,  stand  not  alike  in  the  remembrance  of  men :. 
and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  I  now  die,  I  shall 
be  held  in  frir  higher  estimation  by  those  who 
come  after  me  than  any  of  my  judges:  since 
posterity  will  not  fail  to  testify  concerning 
me,  that  I  neither  wronged,  nor  yet,  by  my  dia- 
courses,  corrupted  any  man ;  but  contrariwiw, 
strove  throughout  life,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  to  make  all  those  who  convened  with 
me  happy." 

In  this  manner  did  Socmtes  continue  to  dis- 
course with  Hermogenes  and  others :  nor  are 
there  any  among  thoee  who  knew  him,  if  lov* 
ers  of  virtue,  who  do  not  daily  regret  the  less 
of  his  conversation ;  convinced  how  much  they 
might  have  been  advantaged  thereby. 

As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a  truth  to  be 
such  a  man  as  I  have  described ;  so  pious  to- 
wards the  gods,  as  never  to  undertake  any 
thing  without  having  first  consulted  them :  so 
just  towards  men,  as  never  to  do  an  injury, 
even  the  very  slightest,  to  any  one;  whilst 
many  and  great  were  the  benefits  he  conferred 
on  ell  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings;  so  tem- 
perate and  chaste,  as  not  to  indulge  any  appe- 
tite, or  inclination,  at  the  expense  of  whatever 
was  modest  or  becoming :  so  prudent  as  never 
to  err  in  judging  of  good  and  evil;  nor  want- 
ing the  assistance  of  others  to  discriminate 
rightly  concerning  them ;  so  able  to  discourse 
upon,  and  define  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
not  only  thoee  points  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  but  likewise  of  eveiy  other;  and 
looking  as  it  were  into  the  minds  of  men,  dis- 
cover the  very  moment  for  reprehending  vice, 
or  stimulating  to  the  love  of  virtue.  Experi- 
encing, as  I  have  done,  all  Ihese  excellencies  in 
Socrates,  I  can  never  cease  consideiing  him  as 
the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  happy  of  all 
mankind.  Butif  thcreisanyonewhoisdiiq^osed 
to  think  otherwise,  let  him  go  and  compare  So- 
crates with  any  other,  and  afterwards  let  him 
determine. 
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I.  I  AX  of  opinion,  that  as  well  the  sayings  as 
the  actions  of  great  men  deeerre  to  be  recorded, 
whether  they  treat  of  serious  subjects  with  the 
greatest  application  of  mind,  or,  giving  them- 
selves some  respite,  unbend  their  thoughts  to 
diversions  worthy  of  them.  You  will  know 
by  the  relation  I  am  going  to  make,  what  it 
was  inspired  me  with  this  thought,  being  my- 
self present 

During  the  festival  of  Minerva,  there  was  a 
»lemn  tournament,  whither  Callias,  1  who  ten- 
derly loved  Autolicus,  carried  him,  which  was 
soon  after  the  victoiy  which  that  youth  had 
obtained  at  the  Olympic  games.  When  the 
show  was  over,  Callias  taking  Autolicus  and 
his  father  with  him,  went  down  from  the  city 
to  his  house  at  the  Piraum,^  with  Nicerates 
the  son  of  Nicias. 

But  upon  the  way  meeting  Socrates,  Her- 
mogenes,  Critobulus,  Antisthenes,  and  Char^ 
mides,  discoursing  together,  he  gave  orders  to 
one  of  his  people  to  conduct  Autolicus  and 
those  of  his  company  to  his  house ;  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Socrates,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  « I  could  not,"  said  he,  **  have 
met  with  you  more  opportunely ;  I  treat  to- 
day Autolicus  and  his  father ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  deceived,  persons  who  like  you  have  their 
souls  pnrifiedS  by  refined  contemplations, 
would  do  much  more  honour  to  our  assembly, 
than  your  colonels  of  horse,  captains  of  foot, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  business,  who  are  full 

i  CsIUas  was  of  the  noblest  fluniUss  la  Athens,  and 
WM  furnamed  the  rich. 

•  The  Ma-pert  town  of  Athens. 

•  Bocratei  was  called  the  purlfyinf  phOosopber,  be* 
eauM  he  purified  the  minds  of  those  he  convened  with 
ttom  vice  and  erron  of  eduoatlon. 


of  nothing  but  their  offices  and  employments." 
— «You  are  always  upon  the  banter,"  said 
Socrates ;  «*  for,  since  you  gave  so  much  money 
to  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  Prodicas,^  to  be 
instructed  in  wisdom,  you  make  but  little  ac- 
count of  us,  who  have  no  other  assistance  but 
from  ourselves  to  acquire  knowledge." — « 'Tis 
true,"  said  Callias,  «<  hitherto  I  have  concealed 
from  you  a  thousand  fine  things  I  learned  in 
the  conversation  of  those  gentlemen  ;  but  if 
you  will  sup  with  me  this  evening,  I  will 
teach  yon  all  I  know,  and  after  that  I  do  ' 
not  doubt  you  will  say  I  am  a  man  of  conse- 
quence." 

Socrates  and  the  rest  thanked  him  with  the 
civility  that  was  due  to  a  person  of  so  high  a^^ 
rank,  that  had  invited  them  in  so  obliging  a 
manner :  and  Callias,  showing  an  unwillingnes« 
to  be  refused,  they  at  last  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  went  along  with  him.  After  they 
had  done  bathing  and  anointing,  as  was  tha 
custom  before  meals,  they  all  went  into  the 
eating-room,  where  Autolicus  was  seated  by , 
his  father's  side ;  and  each  of  the  rest  took  his 
place  according  to  his  age  and  quality. 

The  whole  company  became  immediately 
sensible  of  the  power  of  beauty,  and  eveiy  one 
at  the  same  time  silently  confessed,  that  by 
natural  right  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  it, 
especially  when  attended  with  modesty  and  a 
virtuous  bashfolness.  Now  Autolicus  was 
one  of  that  kind  of  beauties ;  and  the  effect 
which  the  sight  of  so  lovely  a  person  produced 
was  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company 
to  him,  as  one  would  do  to  flashes  of  lightning 


4  Thiee  iknons  pedants  that  pretended  to  teach 
wlidQiB,  alias  sophists. 
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in  a  dark  night  All  hearts  surrendered  to  his 
power,  and  paid  homage  to  the  sweet  and  noble 
mien  and  features  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
manlj  gracefulness  of  his  shape. 

It  is  veiy  certain,  that  in  those  who  are 
divinely  inspired  bj  some  good  demon,  there 
/  appears  something  which  makes  them  behold 
'  with  the  strictest  attention,  and  a  pleasing 
astonishment :  whereas,  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed by  some  cTil  fentas  or  power,  besides 
the  terror  that  appears  in  their  looks,  they  talk 
in  a  tone  that  strikes  horror,  and  have  a  sort 
of  unbounded  vehemence  in  «U  they  say  ani 
do,  that  comes  but  little  short  of  madness. 
Thence  it  is,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  that  those 
who  are  touched  with  a  just  and  well  regjolated 
love,  discover  in  their  eyes  a  charming  sweet- 
ness, in  the  tone  of  the  voice  a  musical  soft- 
ness, and  in  their  whole  deportment  something 
that  expresses  in  dumb  show  the  innate  virtue 
of  their  son). 

At  length  they  sat  down  to  supper,  and  a 
profound  silence  was  observed,  as  though  it 
had  been  enjoined:  when  a  certain  buflbon, 
named  Philip,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  bade 
the  servant  that  opened  it  tell  the  gentlemen 
he  was  Aere,  and  that  he  came  to  sup  with 
them  ;  adding,  « there  was  no  occasion  to  deli- 
berste  whether  he  should  let  him  in,  for  that 
he  was  perfectly  well  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  could  be  necessaiy  towards  supping 
well  on  free  cost,  his  boy  being  weary  with 
carrying  nothing  in  his  belly,  and  himself  ex- 
tremely fatigued  with  tunning  about  to  see 
where  he  could  6U  his  own.*'  Callias  under- 
standinsr  the  arrival  of  his  new  guest,  ordexed 
him  to  be  let  in,  saying,  «  We  must  not 
refuse  him  his  dish;"  and  at  the  same  time 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Autolicus,  to  discover, 
probably,  the  judgment  he  made  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  company  with  relation  to  him  ; 
but  Philip  coming  into  the  room,  «  Gentle- 
men," said  he,  "  you  all  know  I  am  a  buffoon 
by  profession,,  and  therefore  am  come  of  my 
own  accord.  I  choose  rather  to  come  unin- 
vited, than  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  a  formal 
invitation,  haviog  an  aversion  to  ceremony.*' — 
«  Very  well.*'  said  Callias,  <«  take  a  place  then, 
Philip ;  the  gentlemen  here  are  fbll  of  serious 
thoughts,  and  I  fancy  they  will  have  occasion 
for  somebody  to  make  them  laugh." 

While  supper  lasted,  Philip  failed  not  to 
serve  them  up,  now  and  then,  a  dish  of  bis 
profession ;     bo  said  a  thousand  ridiculous  I 


things ;  but  not  having  provoked  one  smiley 
he  discovered  sufficient  dissatisfaction,     Sonae 
time  after  be  fell  to  it  again,  and  the  company 
heard  him  again  without  being  moved.     There* 
upon  he  got  up,  and  throwing  his  cloak  over 
bis  head,  1  laid  himself  down  at  his  full  length 
on  his  couch,  without  eating  one  bit  more. 
**  What  is  the  matter,"  said  Callias ;  «  has  any 
sudden  illness  taken  you  1**—^  Alas  !'*   cried 
he,  fetching  a  deep  sigh  fvom  his  heart,  « the 
quickest  and  most  sensible  pain  that  ever  I 
felt  in  my  whole  life ;  for,  since  there  is  no 
more  i«wgK<«»g  in  the  world,  it  is  pluin  my 
business  is  at  an  end,  and  I  have  nothing  novr 
to  do  but  make  a  decent  exit    Heretofore 
I  have  been  called  to  every  jolly  entertain^ 
ment,  to  divert  the  company  with  my   buf* 
fooneries;  but  to  what  purpose  should   they 
now  invite  me  ?     I  can  as  soon  become  a  god 
as  say  one  serious  word  ;  and  to  imagine  any 
one  will  give  me  a  meal  in  hopes  of  a  return 
in  kind,  is  a  mere  jest,  for  n^  spit  was  never 
yet  laid  down  for  supper ;  such  a  custom  never 
entered  my  doors." 

While  Philip  talked  in  this  manner,  he  held 
his  handkerchief  to  bis  eyes,  and  personated  to 
admiration  a  man  grievously  afflicted.  Upon 
which  every  one  comforted  him,  and  promised, 
if  he  wouM  eat,  they  would  laugh  as  much  as 
he  pleased.  The  pity  which  the  company 
showed  Philip  having  made  Critobulus^  al- 
most burst  his  sides,  Philip  uncovered  his  face, 
and  fell  to  his  supper  again,  saying,  «  Rejoice, 
my  soul,  and  take  courage,  this  will  not  be  thy 
lost  good  meal ;  I  see  thou  wilt  yet  be  good  for 
something." 

IT.  They  had  now  taken  away,  and  made 
effusion  of  wine  in  honor  of  the  gods,  when 
a  certain  6yracinan^ntered,  leading  in  a  hand*  "•■ 
some  girl/^llo  played  on  the  flute ;  another,  ' 
that  danced  and  showed  very  nimble  f%ts  of 
activity ;  and  a  beautiful  little  boy,  who  danced 
and  played  perfectly  well  on  the  guitar.  Afler 
these  had  sufficiently  diverted  the  company, 
Socrates,  addressing  himself  to  Callias,  ^'In 
truth,"  says  he,  « ^ou  have  treated  us  very 
handsomely,  and  have  added  to  the  delicecy  of 
eating,  other  things  delightful  to  our  seeing 
and  hearing." 


«  The  Greeks  nnder  any  dlsfrses.  tUrsw  tbsir  oma- 
tia  OTsr  their  head. 
•  It  Is  thought  that  by  Critobulua  the  author  Doant 
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« But  we  wgnt  poAioMf  ^  to  aiaktt  iip  die 
tntt,"  enewered  Gelliae :  «  Wbat  ny  yoa  to 
Hhst  r'--«  Not  «t  «U,"  nplied  Soeatee;  ^  f>er- 
fames,  like  habhi»  an  to  be  seed  according  to 
decency ;  loiDe  become  men,  and  otfaera  wo- 
BMD ;  bat  I  woold  not  that  one  man  abonld 
perfome  himself  for  the  sake  of  anotiier :  and 
for  the  women,  especially  such  as  the  wtfb  of 
Critobi[du8  or  Nicerates,  tliey  have  no  occasion 
tor  peif ames,  their  aatnial  sweetness  supplying 
the  want  of  them.  Bat  it  is  othevwise  if  we 
talk  of  the  smell  of  that  oil  that  is  osed  in  the 
OljtBpic  games,  or  other  places  of  pablie  exer- 
cise.B  Thi%  indeed,  is  sweeter  b  the  men  than 
peiteoes  to  the  women ;  and  when  tliey  have 
been  ibr  some  time  disused  to  it,  they  enly 
think  on  it  widi  a  greater  desire.  If  yon  per- 
fome a  fllanm  and  a  fireeamn,  the  diffmnee  of 
their  birth  will  prodnoe  none  in  the  smell ;  and 
soent  is  peroeived  as  soon  in  ^he  one  as  the 
other :  but  the  edomr  of  honoamble  toU,  as  it 
is  acquired  with  great  pains  and  application,  so 
it  is  ever  sweet,  and  worthy  of  a  brave  man." 
^-.«  This  is  agreeable  to  yeong  men,"  said  Ly- 
oon ;«  but  as  for  yon  and  me,  who  ava  past 
the  age  of  these  public  exercises,  what  per- 
fumes ought  we  to  haire  V'—"  Tltat  of  ^itae 
and  honour,"  said  Socrates. 

Lyeon,  «  And  wheie  is  ttus  soft  of  peiAime 
-to  be  had  r 

S9e,  «  Not  in  the  shops,  I  aasore  yon.*' 

I/yeon,  «  Where  then  1" 

Soc, «( Theognis  sufficiently  diseoven  where, 
when  he  telb  us  in  his  peem : 

**  When  ▼irtuoufl  thoofMs  warm  theeeiesthil  mind 
With  gon«r<HM  hMt,  each  lentlnMntli  relink : 
Th*  immortal  perAimet  breathing  from  the  heart. 
With  gratefViI  odoara  eweeten  eTerjr  pert. 

**  Bat  when  our  ▼ieloua  paarioos  fire  the  eoal. 
The  clearest  fountain*  grow  corrupt  and  foul ; 
The  virgin  springn,  which  ahould  untainted  flow, 
Ron  thick,  and  blacken  all  the  etream  below." 

«  Do  you  understand  this,  my  son  ?"  said 
Lycon  to  AutoUcus.  «<He  not  only  under- 
stands it,  but  will  practise  it  too,"  said  Socrates, 
«  and  I  am  satisfied,  when  he  conies  to  contend 
for  that  noble  prize,  he  will  chooee  a  master  to 
instruct  him,  such  as  you  shall  appnyre  of,  who 

t  It  wae  the  eastom  of  tlie  Greeks  at  great  entertain* 
menu  to  perfaaie  their  gnerta,  at  which  tkey  soaM- 
tlBiee  expended  great  aams. 

•  At  the  Olymple  and  other  gaaiss  ef  Qnbbt  tbej 

nibbed  their  Joints  with  hot  oUs,  to  moke  then  more 

•apple  and  actiTe.  { 

61* 


Witt  be  eapaUe  ef  giwg  him  nilea  to  aUain 

iu" 

Then  they  began  all  to  reassume  what  4So- 
enrtes  bad-  said.  One  affirmed  there  was  no 
master  to  be  found  that  was  ^qualified  to  in- 
struct others  in  ^rtne;  another  aaid  it  could 
not  be  taught :  and  a  third  maintained  that  if 
virtue  could  not  be  taught  nothing  else  coukl. 
«Very  weU,"  said  Socrates;  •'but  since  we 
cannot  agree  at  present  in  our  -opinions  abont 
this  matter,  let  us  defer  the  question  lo  another 
opportunity,  and  apply  owselires  to  what  is  be- 
fore us{  I  see  the  dancing  giri  entering  at  the 
other  end  of  the  haH,  and  she  haa  brought  her 
cymbab  along  with  her."  At  the  sasM  lime 
the  other  girl  took  her  iute ;  the  ene  played 
and  the  other  danced  to  admitation ;  the  danc- 
ing girl  throwing  up  and  catching  again  ber 
cymbals,  so  as  toanaaper  exactly  the  cadency 
of  the  music,  and  that  with  a  sux^nsing  dex- 
terity. Socrates,  who  observed  her  with  pleas- 
nre,  thought  it  deserved  some  reflectioa :  and 
therefore  said  hs,  «  This  ynung  girl  has  eon->| 
firmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  had  of  a  long 
time^  that  lihe  iiNnale  sax  are  nothing  in&ner  to 
onrs,  exeepting  only  in  strsngth  of  body,  or 
perhaps  steadiness  of  jtidgment.  Now  jtm, 
gentlemen,  that  have  wives  amongst  us,  may 
take  my  word  for  it  diey  a»s  capable  of  learn- 
ing any  thing  you  are  willing  they  should  knew  ■ 
to  make  iliem  more  nsefol  to  yon."  ^U  so, 
sir,"  said  Antistfasnes;  «•  if  this  be  the  real 
sentiment  of  your  faeaart,  how  comes  it  you  do 
not  instract  Zantqjpa,  who  is,  beyend  dispute, 
the  most  insupportable  woman  that  is,  hss  been, 
ar  ever  will  be  1"_"  I  do  with  her,"  aaid  80- 
cnitee,  «lifca  these  who  would  learn  horseman- 
ship :  they  do  not  choose  easy  tame  horses,  «r 
such  as  are  manageable  at  pleasure,  but  the 
highest  mettled  and  hardest  mouthed;  believ- 
ing, if  they  can  tame  the  natural  heat  and  im- 
petuosity of  these,  there  can  be  none  too  hard 
lor  Aem  to  manage.  I  propose  to  myadf  vei^ 
near  Ae  same  thing ;  for  having  designed  to 
converse  with  all  sorts  of  people^  I  believed  I 
should  find  nothing  to  disturb  me  in  their  con- 
vefsatiofn  or  mannera,  being  once  accustomed 
to  bear  the  unhappy  temper  of  Xantippe." 

The  oompany  relished  what  Socrates  said, 
and  the  thought  appeared  very  reasonable. 
Then  a  hoop  being  brought  in,  with  swords 
fixed  all  around  it,  their  points  upwards,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ludl,  the  dancing 
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girl  imnMdiately  leaped  head  Ibiemoct  into  it, 
ttu^ugh  the  midst  of  the  pointi^  and  then  oat 
again,  with  a  wonderful  agility.  Thii  sight 
gave  the  company  more  surprise  and  fear  than 
pleasure,  eveiy  one  beliering  she  would  wound 
herself;  but  she  received  no  harm,  and  per- 
formed her  feats  with  ail  the  courage  and  assu- 
rance imaginable. 

«  The  company  may  say  what  they  please," 
(mid  Socrates:  »  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  no- 
body will  deny  but  courage  may  be  learned,  and 
that  there  are  masters  for  this  virtue  in  particu- 
lar, though  they  will  not  allow  it  in  the  other 
virtues  we  were  just  now  speaking  of;  since  a 
girl,  you  see,  has  the  courage  to  throw  herself 
through  the  midst  of  naked  swords,  which  I 
believe  none  of  us  dare  venture  upon." — 
M  Truly,"  said  Antisthenes,  to  whom  Socrates 
spoke,  «the  Syracusan  may  soon  make  his 
fortune^  if  he  would  but  show  this  girl  in  a  full 
theatre,  and  promise  the  Athenians  that,  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  he  would  instruct 
them  to  be  as  little  afraid  of  the  Lacedemonian 
lances  as  this  girl  of  her  swords." — "Ah!" 
cries  the  buffoon,  «  what  pleasure  should  I  take 
to  see  Pisander,  that  grave  counsellor  of  state, 
taking  lessons  from  this  girl ;  he  that  is  like  to 
swoon  away  at  the  sight  of  a  lance,  and  says  it 
is  a  barbarous  cruel  custom  to  go  to  war  and 
kill  men." 

After  this  the  little  boy  danced,  which  gave 
occasion  to  Socrates  to  say,  <«  Tou  see  this 
child,  who  appeared  beautiftil  enough  befoie, 
is  yet  much  more  so  now,  by  his  gesture  and 
motion,  than  when  he  stood  still" — «You 
talk,"  said  Carmides,  «  as  if  you  were  inclina- 
ble to  esteem  the  trade  of  a  dandng-master." 
—^<  Without  doubt,"  said  Socrates,  «when  I 
observe  the  usefulness  of  that  exercise,  and 
how  the  feet,  the  legs,  the  neck,  and  indeed 
the  whole  body,  are  all  in  action,  I  believe  who- 
ever would  have  his  body  supple,  easy  and 
healthful,  should  learn  to  dance.  And,  in 
good  earnest,  I  am  resolved  to  take  a  lesson  of 
the  Syracusan  whenever  he  pleases."  But  it 
was  replied, «  When  you  have  learned  to  do 
all  this  little  boy  does,  what  advantage  can  it 
be  to  you  1"-^<  I  shall  then  dance,"  said  So- 
crates. At  which  all  the  company  burst  out  a 
laughing :  but  Socrates,  with  a  composed  and 
seriouf  countenance,  «<  Metbinks  you  are  plea^ 
sent/'  said  he.  «  What  is  it  tickles  you  1  Is  it 
because  dancing  is  not  a  wholesome  exercise  ? 
or  that  after  it  we  do  not  eat  and  sleep  with  { 


more  pieasure  t    Tou  know  diose  who 
tom  themselves  to  the  long  ibot-noe  ^  have 
generally  thick  legs  and  narrow  shouldera  ;  and* 
on  the  contrary,  our  gladiatorB  and  wreatlen 
have  broad  shoulders  and  small  legs.     Now,  i 
instead  of  producing  such  effects,  the  exercise  , 
of  dancing  occasions  in  us  so  many  vnarious 
motions,  and  agitating  all  the  memben  oi  the 
body  wi&  so  equal  a  poise,  renders  the  whole 
of  a  just  proportion,  both  with  regard  to  stieDgdi 
and  beauty.    What  reason  then  can  yoa  find 
to  laugh,  when  I  tell  you  I  design  to  danee  1 
I  hope  you  would  not  think  it  decent  lor  a 
man  of  my  age  to  go  into  a  public  school  and 
unrobe  myself  before  all  the  company  to  danoe? 
I  need  not  do  that ;  a  pariour,  like  this  we  are 
in,  will  serve  my  turn.    You  may  see,  by  tius 
little  boy,  that  one  may  sweat  as  well  in  a  little 
room  as  an  academy,  or  a  public  place  ;  and 
in  winter  you  may  dance  in  a  warm  ^Mit- 
ment;  in  summer,  if  the  heat  be  excessive, 
in  the  shade.    When  I  have  told  you  all  this, 
laugh  on,  if  you  please,  at  my  saying  I  design 
to  dance.    Besides,  you  know  I  have  a  bdly 
somewhat  larger  than  I  could  wish ;  and  are 
you  surprised  if  I  endeavour  to  bring  it  down 
by  exerdae  ?     Have  yon  not  heard  that  Car- 
mides, the  other  morning,  when  he  came  to 
visit  me,  found  me  dancing  1" — «  Yeiy  tnie," 
said  Carmides;  «and  I  was  extremely  sor- 
priied,  and  afraid  you  had  lost  your  senaee: 
but  when  you  had  given  me  the  same  reasons 
you  have  now,  I  went  back  to  my  house ;  and, 
though  I  cannot  dance,  I  began  to  move  my 
hands  and  legs,  and  practise  over  some  leesona, 
which  I  remembered  something  of  when  I  was 
young." 

«  Faith !"  said  Philip,  to  Socrates,  "  I  be- 
lieve your  thighs  and  shoulders  are  exactly  of 
the  same  weight ;  so  that  if  you  pot  one  into 
one  scale,  and  the  other  into  the  other,  ai  the 
civil  magistrate  weighs  bread  in  the  maikei- 
place,  you  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  for- 
feited, for  there  is  not  an  ounce,  no  not  a  grain 
difference  between  them." — **  Well  then,"  nid 
Callias,  "  when  you  have  an  inclination  for  a 
lesson  of  dancing,  Socrates,  pray  call  upon  me, 
that  we  may  learn  together."— *«  With  all  my 
heart,"  answered  Socrates^ — "And  I  could 
wish,"  said  Philip, « (hat  some  one  would  take 


i  Raaning  wm  a  part  of  the  Olympic  and  other  pub- 
lie  gamea;  and  what  is  here  called  the  Dolic,  was  the 
place  where  they  ran,  about  the  length  of  two  EngHib 
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he  flote,  and  let  Socrates  and  me  danoe  before 
tide  good  company  ;   for  methinka  I  have  a 
mighty  mind  that  way."    With  that  he  jumped 
up,  and  took  two  or  three  firiska  ronnd  the  hall, 
-  in    imitation  of  the   dancing   boy  and   girl. 
Upon  which  every  body  took  notice,  that  all 
those  gestnrea  or  motions,  that  were  so  beau- 
tiful and  easy  in  the  little  boy,  appeared  awk- 
ward and  ridiculous  in  Philip :  and  when  the 
little  girl,   bending   backwards,  touched   her 
heels  with  her  head,  and  flung  herself  swiftly 
round  three  or  four  times  like  a  wheel,  Philip 
would  needs  do  the  same,  but  in  a  manner  very 
different ;  for,  bending  himself  forward,  and 
endeavouring  to  turn  round,  you  may  imagine 
with  what  success  he  came  oft    Afterwards, 
when  every  one  praised  the  child  for  keeping 
her  whole  body  in  the  ezactest  and  most  regu- 
lar motion  in  the  dance,  Philip  bade  the  music 
strike  up  a  brisker  tune,  and  began  to  move 
his  head,  his  arms,  and  his  heels,  all  at  once, 
till  he  could  hold  out  no  longer :  then  throwing 
himself  on  the  couch,  he  cried  out,  « I  have 
exerdaed  myself  so  thoroughly,  that  I  have 
already   one   good   effect  of  it,  I  am  plaguy 
thirsty :  boy,  bring  the  great  glass  that  stands 
on  the  sideboard,  and  fill  it  up  to  me,  for  I 
must  drink."— <<  Very    well,"    said    Callias; 
*<  the  whole  company  shall  drink,  if  you  please, 
master   Philip,  for  we   are  thirsty  too  vrith 
laughing  at  you." — « It  is  my  opinion  too,"  said 
Socrates,  « that  we  drink ;  wine  moistens  and 
tempers  the  spirits,  and  lolls  the  cares  of  the 
mind  to  rest,  as  opium  does  the  body ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  revives  our  joys,  and  is  oil  to  the 
dying  flame  of  life.    It  is  with  oui  bodies  as 
with  seeds  sown  in  the  earth ;  when  they  are 
over-watered  they  cannot  shoot  forth,  and  are 
unable  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  the  ground : 
but  when  they  have  just  so  mnch  moisture  as 
is  requisite,  we  may  behold  them  break  through 
the  dod  with  vigour ;  and  pushing  boldly  up- 
wards, produce  their  flowers,  and  then  their 
fruits.    It  is  much  the  same  thing  vrith  us ;  if 
we  drink  too  much,  the  whole  man  is  deluged, 
his  spirits  are  overwhelmed,  and  is  so  far  from 
being  able  to  talk  reasonably,  or  indeed  to  talk 
at  all,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  pain  he  draws 
his  breath  ;  but  if  we  drink  temperately,  and 
small  draughts  at  a  time,  the  wine  distils  upon 
our  lungs  like  sweetest  morning  dew  (to  use 
the  words  of  that  noble  orator  Gorgias).    It  is 
then  the  wine  commits  no  rape  upon  our  rea- 
son, but  pleasantly    invites    us   to  agreeable 


mirth."  Every  one  was  of  his  opinion ;  and 
Philip  said  he  had  something  to  offer,  which 
was  this :  <«  Tour  servants,"  said  he,  «  that 
wait  at  the  sideboard  should  imitate  good 
coachmen,  who  are  never  esteemed  such  till 
they  can  turn  dexterously  and  quick."  The 
advice  was  immediately  put  in  practice,  and  the 
servanta  went  round  and  filled  every  man  his 
glass. 

m.  Then  the  little  boy,  tuning  his  guitar  to 
the  flute,  sung  and  played  at  the  same  time ; 
which  gave  mighty  satisfaction  to  all  the  com- 
pany. Upon  this  Carmides  spoke:  «What 
Socrates,"  said  he,  «just  now  offered  about 
the  effects  of  wine,  may,  in  my  opinion,  vrith 
little  difference,  be  applied  to  music  and  beauty, 
espedally  when  they  are  found  together :  for 
I  begin  in  good  earnest  to  be  sensible  that  this 
fine  mixture  buries  sorrow,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  parent  of  love."  Whereupon  So- 
crates took  occasion  to  say,  **  If  these  people 
are  thus  capable  of  diverting  us,  I  am  well 
assured  we  are  now  capable  ourselves,  and  I 
believe  nobody  here  doubts  it.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  shameful  for  us,  now  we 
are  met  together,  not  to  endeavour  to  benefit 
one  another  by  some  agreeable  or  serious  en- 
tertainment What  say  you,  gentlemen  1" 
They  generally  replied,  <«  Begin  then  the  dis- 
course firom  which  we  are  to  hope  so  good  an 
effect"— M  I  hope,"  said  Socrates,  «  to  obtain 
that  favour  of  Callias,  if  he  would  but  give  us 
a  taste  of  those  fine  things  he  learnt  of  Prodi- 
cus :  you  know  he  promised  us  this  when  we 
came  to  sup  with  him." — « With  all  my 
heart,"  aaid  Callias,  »I  am  willing,  but  on 
condition  that  you  will  all  please  to  contribute 
to  the  conversation,  and  every  one  tell,  in  his 
turn,  what  it  is  he  values  himself  most  upon." 
— «« Be  it  so,"  said  Socrates. — «•  I  will  tell  you 
then,"  added  Callias,  «what  I  esteem  most, 
and  value  myself  chiefly  upon :  it  is  this,  that 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  men  better." — 
«<  How  so,"  said  Antistbenes ;  "  will  you  teach 
them  to  become  rich  or  honest V* — "Justice 
is  honesty,"  replied  Callias.  <*You  are  in 
the  right,"  said  Antistbenes,  **  I  do  not  dis- 
pute it;  for  though  there  are  some  occasions 
when  even  courage  or  wisdom  may  be  hurt- 
ful to  one's  friends  or  the  government,  yet 
justice  is  ever  the  same,  and  can  never  mix 
with  dishonesty." — "When,  therefore,  every 
one  of  us,"  says  Callias,  «  has  told  wherein  he 
chiefly  valued  himself,  and  is  most  useful  to 
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ofHnfn^  I  diaU  thm  UkewiM  make  do  Mrnple 
to  tell  you  by  what  arU  I  am  able  to  perfonn 
what  I  told  yoa :  that  ia,  to  nuke  men  better." 

S9C.  ^  But,  Niceiatea,  what  la  the  thing 
that  you  value  youraelf  moat  upon  V 

1  Mc*  « It  ia  that  ray  father,  deaigning  to 
make  a  irirtnoua  man  of  me,  ordered  me  to  got 
by  heart  every  totm  of  Homer ;  and  I  beUoTO 
I  I  can  repeat  you  at  thia  minute  the  whole  Iliad 
'  and  Odyaaey."— ^  But  you  know  Tory  weU/' 
aaid  Antiathenea,  Me^eiy  public  reheaxaer,^ 
or  baUad«ainger,  doea  the  aame  at  all  the  cor- 
neia  of  the  atreeta."  « I  acknowledge  it," 
eaid  Nioeimtea ;  «  nor  doea  a  di^  paaa  but  I  go 
to  hear  them." 

^ni,  - 1  think  them  a  pack  of  acandalooa 
wretchea :    What  aay  yon  t" 

JV»c.    *<  I  am  of  your  opinion." 

Soc  « It  ia  certain  they  do  not  knew  the 
•anaa  of  one  Tene  they  recite:  but  yon, 3  who 
hiKw  given  ao  much  money  to  Heaimbrotua, 
Anaximander,  and  other  wiae  ipen,  to  inatmct 
you  in  wiadom,  yon  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing." 

«Now  it  ia  your  turn,  Critobulua,"  contin- 
ued Soenilea:  *'M  vm  then,  if  you  pleaae, 
what  it  ia  yon  Talue  youivelf  moat  upon  1"— 
«  On  beauty,"  raplied  har— «  But  will  you  a^, 
fioeratoa,  tiiat  youra  b  auch  aa  will  help  Co 
make  ua  better  1" 

8oe.  •*  1  undentand  you :  but  if  I  do  not 
make  that  out  anon,  then  blame  me.  What 
aaya  Antittheneal  upon  what  doea  he  ^ue 


1" 

Ant.  •«  I  think  I  can  Talue  myaelf  upon  no- 
thing in  thia  world  equal  to  that  of  being  rich." 

He  had  acaree  done  apeaking,  when  Hermo- 
genea  took  him  up,  and  aaked  him  how  mudi 
be  waa  worth  1  «  Faith,  not  one  half-penny," 
aaid  Antiathenea. 

Her,  -  But  yon  have  a  good  eitate  in  land  1" 

Ant,  «<  I  may  perhapa  have  juat  aa  much  aa 
may  afford  duat  for  Autolicua,  the  next  time 
he  baa  a  mind  to  wrestle."  ^ 

Soc,  «  Carmides,  will  you,  in  few  wotda, 
acquaint  ua  with  what  it  ia  you  Talue  youraelf 
most  upon  1^ 

*■  NIoeratM  here  repreients  a  true  pedant. 

•  These  were  people  who  got  their  livelihood  by 
iilnf  log  Homer*fl  veraes  aboat  the  atreets  of  Athena. 

a  Thia  ia  apoken  in  raillery. 

«  The  inrreailera  at  the  pablie  gamea,  after  they  had 
rubbed  theoneelvea  with  oila,  had  dost  thrown  upon 
ihem  to  dry  it  vp. 


Cm*.  "  Poverty." 

Soe,  ^  Veiy  well;  you  hava made  an  excel- 
lent choioe :  it  is  indeed  in  itself  of  en  admir- 
able nature ;  nobody  will  be  your  rival ;  yo« 
may  preaerve  it  without  care,  and  even  acgit- 
genoe  ia  ita  aecuii^.  Theae  are  act  amall  xea- 
aoas^  you  see." 

CaUUu.  «<But»  aiaee  you  have  asked  the 
whole  company^  may  we  not  inquire  of  jo«, 
Secratei^  what  it  is  yoa  value  yoaraelf  npom  ?" 

When  Socratea,  patting  on  a  veiygra^ve  and 
aolemn  air,  anaweied  coldly,  and  withoat  heaa- 
tation,  «<  I  value  myaelf  upon  procuriag."^  The 
gravity  of  the  apeaker,  and  the  manner  of 
apeaking  a  word  solitUee^ected  from  8ocralee» 
eet  the  whole  company  a  laughing.  **ytry 
well,  gentlemen,"  eaid  he,  « I  am  glad  you  are 
pleaaed ;  but  I  am  very  certain  thia  profeaaion 
of  mine,  if  I  apply  myaelf  cloaefy  to  il»  will 
briag  in  money  enough  if  I  pleaaed." 

When  LytDOB,  potnCing  to  Philip;  «<Well, 
what  aay  you  1"— <•  You*  I  anppoae,  value  yoar- 
aelf upon  making  men  laugh !"—«  Tea,  oar> 
tainly,"  asid  Philip;  ^^Bd  have  I  not  BMm 
leaaon  to  be  proud  of  myself  for  tfaia»  than  timt 
fine  apaik,  Callipidea,  who  is  ao  fond,  yoa  know, 
of  making  hia  audience  weep,  when  he  reciase 
hie  versea  in  the  theatnl"— ^But,  Lyoon," 
aaid  Antiatfaenea,  « l«t  ua  know  what  it  ia  yon 
value  yonnalf  moat  upool  What  givea  you 
gieataat  centaBt  !"-^«  Yea  faiow  very  well,"  an- 
aweied he, «  what  I  eatoem  the  moat,  and  a4iich 
givea  me  the  greeteat  plearan^  it  ia  to  be  the 
fiaher  of  each  a  aoa  aa  Antotieas." 

M  And  for  your  son,"  aaid  aome  of  Ae  con- 
paay,  « lie,  no  queation,  values  himaelf  meat 
upon  carrying  the  piin  the  other  day  at  the 
Olympic  gamea  t"—«  Not  ao,  I  asauieyou," 
said  Autolicua,  bluahing.  And  then  the  whole 
company  turning  their  eyea  with  pteasure  to- 
wards him,  one  of  them  aaked  him,  «  What  is 
it,  then,'  Autolieua,  you  value  yourself  moot 
upon  1" — M  It  ia,*'  replied  he,  **  that  I  am  the 
aon  of  such  a  father ;"  and  at  the  same  time 
turned  himeelf  lovingly  towarda  him  for  a  kisa. 
— Oalliaa,  who  obaerved  it,  eaid  to  Lycon, 
« Don't  you  know  yourself  to  be  the  richest 
man  in  the  worid  1"— ^  I  cannot  tell  that,"  re- 
plied Lycon.  <«  And  yet  it  is  true,"  ssid  Cal- 
lias,  **  for  you  woald  not  change  thia  son  of 
yours  for  the  wealth  of  Persia." 


•  r  eaanot  And  a  softer  word  In  Bnglieh  for  the 
9rssk  iMie.   Bocratssesplatns  tahaailf  afterwaida. 
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liffcou.  «  Be  it  so ;  I  am  then  the  richest 
man  in  the  world ;  nor  will  I  contradict  year 
opinion." 

Then  Nioeratee  addressing  himself  to  Her- 
mogenes :  <<  Whnt  is  it,"  said  he,  *<  that  700 
▼alue  yomvelf  most  nponV — "On  virtue," 
answered  he,  «  and  the  power  of  my  friends ; 
and  that,  with  these  two  advantages,  I  have 
yet  the  good  fortune  to  he  heloved  by  these 
friends/' 

Then  every  one  looking  upon  him,  began  to 
inquire  «  who  were  his  friends  !" — "  I  ^i]|  satis- 
fy yon,"  said  he,  <<  as  you  shall  see,  when  it 
eomes  to  my  turn." 

IV.  Then  Socrates  resumed  the  discourse : 
*«  Now  you  have  all,"  said  he,  «  declared  your 
opinions,  as  to  what  you  value  yourselves  most 
upon,  it  remains  that  you  prove  it.  Let  us  now 
then  hear  every  man's  reasons,  if  yon  please, 
for  his  opinion." 

•<Hear  me  first  then,"  said  Caltias:  "for 
though  you  have  all  been  inquiring  what  jus- 
tice is,  I  alone  have  found  the  secret  to  make 
men  just  and  honest." 

Soc.  M  How  so  1" 

Coil,  **  By  giving  them  money.*' 

At  these  words,  Antisthenes  rising  up  asked 
him  hastily,  « Is  justice  to  be  found  in  the  heart 
or  the  pocket  1" 

CalL  «  In  the  heart" 

^nt,  <«  And  would  you  then  make  us  believe, 
that  by  filling  a  bag  with  money,  you  can  make 
the  heart  honest  or  just  1" 

CaU.  «  Most  assuredly." 

Jint.  "KovrV 

CalL  «  Because  when  they  have  all  things 
necessary  for  life,  they  will  not,  for  the  world, 
run  any  hazard  by  committing  evil  actions." 

Ant.  «  But  do  they  repay  you  again  what 
they  receive  of  you  1" 

Call,  «  Not  at  all." 

Ant.  •<  Nothing  but  gratitude,  I  hope ;  good 
thanks  for  good  money." 

Call.  «  Not  that  neither :  for  I  can  tell  you 
something  you  will  hardly  believe;  I  have 
found  some  people  of  so  evil  a  nature,  that  they 
love  me  loss  for  receiving  benefits  from  me." 
Then  Antisthenes  replied  briskly, 

Ant.  «That  is  wonderful:  you  make  men 
jait  and  honest  to  others,  and  they  prove  un- 
just and  dishonest  only  to  you  ?" 

CalL  «  Not  so  wonderful  neither !" — "  Have 
we  not  architects  and  masons,  who  build  houses 
for  other  men,  and  live  in  hired  lodgings  them- 


selves 1"—^  Have  patience,  my  master,"  said 
ho,  (turning  to  Socrates)  «  and  I  will  prove  thif 
beyond  dispute."—^'  You  need  not,"  said  So- 
crates ;  M  for,  beside  what  you  allege  for  a  proof, 
there  is  another  that  occura  to  me :  Do  you 
not  see  there  are  certain  divinera  who  pretend  tc 
foretell  every  thing  to  other  people,  and  are  en 
tirely  ignorant  of  what  is  to  happen  to  them 
selves  1"     Socrates  said  no  more. 

«  It  is  now  my  turn  to  speak,"  said  Nicer 
ates:  ^  <•  hear  then  to  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
attend  to  a  conversation  which  will  necessarily 
make  you  better,  and  more  polite.  You  all 
know,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  there  is  nothint 
that  relates  to  human  life  but  Homer  has  spo 
ken  of  it.  Whoever  then  would  learn  econo 
my,  eloquence,  arms ;  whoever  would  be  mas 
ter  of  every  qualification  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Achilles,  Ajax,  Ulysses,  or  Nestor ;  let  him  bul 
apply  himself  to  me,  and  he  shall  become  pe^ 
feet  in  them,  for  I  am  entirely  master  of  all 
that" — «<  Very  well,"  said  Antisthenes,  «« yo» 
have  learned  likewise  the  art  of  being  a  king., 
for  you  may  remember  Homer  praises  Aga 
memnon  for  that  he  was 

**  A  noble  warrior  and  a  mighty  priaee.** 

JVicer.  « I  learnt  too,  from  Homer,  how  f 
coachman  ought  to  turn  at  the  end  of  his  ca* 
reer.  He  ought  to  incline  his  body  to  the  left, 
and  give  the  word  to  the  horse  that  is  on  the 
right,  and  mske  use  at  the  same  time  of  a  very 
loose  rein.  I  have  learnt  all  of  this  from  him, 
and  another  secret  too,  which,  if  you  please,  we 
will  make  trial  of  immediately :  the  same  Ho- 
mer says  somewhere,  that  an  onion  relbhes  well 
with  a  bottie.  Now  let  some  of  your  servants 
bring  an  onion,  and  you  will  seevrith  what 
pleasure  you  will  drink."—"  I  know  very  well," 
said  Carmides,  «  what  he  means ;  Nicerates, 
gentiemen,  thinks  deeper  than  you  imagine. 
He  would  willingly  go  home  with  the  scent  of 
an  onion  in  his  mouth,  that  his  wife  may  not 
be  jealous,  or  suspect  he  has  been  kissing 
abroad." « A  very  good  thought,"  said  So- 
crates ;  «  but  perhaps  I  have  one  full  as  whim- 
sical, and  worthy  of  him  :  it  is,  that  an  onion 
does  not  only  relish  wine,  bat  victuals  too,  and 
gives  a  higher  seasoning:  but  if  we  should  eat 
them  now  after  supper,  they  would  say  we  had 
committed  a  debauch  at  Callias's."— "  No,  no," 
said  Callias,  «  you  can  never  think  so :  but  on* 


i  Here  NIceratM  plays  the  pedant  Indeed,  as  If  t9  re- 
peat Hooier  was  to  de  truly  learned. 
4B 
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ions,  they  My,  an  rvey  good  to  pivpare  people 
for  the  day  of  battle,  and  inspiie  cocmge ;  yoo 
know  they  feed  cocki  so  against  they  fight : 
but  oar  buainees,  at  preeent,  I  preaume,  ia  love, 
not  war;  and  so  much  for  onions." 

Then  Critobulos  began.  « I  am  now,"  said 
he,  «  to  give  my  reasons  why  I  value  myself  so 
much  upon  my  beauty.  If  I  am  not  hand- 
some (and  I  know  very  well  what  I  think  of 
the  matter,)  you  ought  all  of  you  to  be  ac- 
counted impostors,  for  without  being  obliged  to 
it  upon  oaUi,  when  you  were  asked  what  was 
your  opinion  of  me,  you  all  swore  I  was  hand- 
some, and  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  believe 
you,  being  men  of  honour  that  scorned  a  lie. 
l(,  then,  I  am  really  handsome,  and  you  feel  the 
same  pleasure  that  I  do  when  I  behold  another 
beautiful  person,  I  am  ready  to  call  all  the  gods 
to  witness,  that  were  it  in  my  choice  either  to 
reign  king  of  Persia,  or  be  that  beauty,  I  would 
quit  the  empire  to  preserve  my  form.  In 
truth,  nothing  in  this  world  touches  me  so 
agreeably  as  the  sight  of  Amandra,  and  I  could 
vrillingly  be  blind  to  all  other  objects,  if  I 
might  but  always  enjoy  the  sight  of  her  I  so 
tenderly  love. 

**  I  eane  my  ■lambsn,  doobly  enrse  the  nlglit. 
That  bidM  the  lovely  maid  from  ny  detlrlog  aifht ; 
Bat,  oh  I  I  bleaa  the  cheerful  god*8  relarn, 
And  welcome  with  my  prafeo  the  ruddy  morn ; 
Light  wkh  the  morn  retams,  retora  my  fair, 
She  is  the  iight,  the  morn  netorm  my  dear." 
«<  There  is  something  more  in  the  matter,  be- 
ndes  this,  to  be  considered.    A  perM>n  that  is 
vigorous  and  strong,  cannot  attain  his  designs 
but  by  his  strength  and  vigour:  a  bmve  man 
by  his  courage ;  a  scholar  by  his  learning  and 
conversation :  but  the  beautiful  person  does  all 
thif,  without  any  pains,  by  being  only  looked 
at    I  know  very  well  how  sweet  the  possee- 
sbn  of  wealth  is,  but  I  would  sacrifice  all  to 
Amandra:  and  I  should  with  more  pleasure 
give  all  my  estate  to  her,  than  to  receive  a  thou- 
sand times  more  flrom  any  other.    I  would  lay 
n^  liberty  at  her  feet  if  she  would  accept  me 
for  her  slave:  fetigue  would  iie  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  repose,  and  dangers  than 
ease,  if  endured  in  the  service  of  Amandra. 
If,  then,  you  boast  yourself  so  much,  GaUias, 
diaC  you  can  make  men  honester  by  your  wealth, 
I  have  much  more  reason  to  believe  I  am  able 
to  produce  in  them  all  sorts  of  virtue  by  the 
mere  force  of  beauty ;  for  when  beauty  inspires, 
it  makes  its  votaries  generous  and  industrious ; 
they  thereby  acquire  a  noble  thirrt  after  gloiy, 


and  a  eontampt  of  dangers ;  and  all  this  attend- 
ed with  an  humble  and  respectful  modesty, 
which  makes  them  blush  to  ask  what  thoy  wish 
most  to  possess.    I  think  the  government  is 
staik  mad,  that  they  do  not  chooee  for  genermls 
the  moot  beautiful  persons  in  the  state ;  for  my 
part,  I  would  go  through  fire  to  follow  such  a 
commander,  and  I  believe  you  would  all  do  tho 
same  for  me.    Doubt  not  then,  Socrates,  but 
beauty  may  do  much  good  to  mankind ;  nor 
does  it  avail  to  say  beauty  does  soon  fade ;  lor 
there  is  one  beauty  of  a  child,  another  of  s  boy» 
another  of  a  man.    There  is  likewise  a  besaty 
of  old  age,  as  in  those  who  cany  the  consecrated 
branches  I  at  the  feast  of  Minerva ;  for   yoo  ' 
know  for  that  ceremony  they  make  choice  al- 
ways of  the  handsomest  old  men.    Now,  if  it 
is  desirable  to  obtain  without  trouble  what  one 
wishes,  I  am  satisfied  that,  vrithout  speskiog 
one  word,  I  should  sooner  persuade  that  Uttla 
girl  to  kiss  me  than  any  of  you,  with  all  the 
arguments  you  can  use ;  no,  not  you  yourseU* 
Socrates,  with  all  the  strangih  of  your  extolled 
eloquence." — «  Why,  Critc^Nilus,  do  yon  give 
yourself  this  air  of  vanity,"  said  Soeratea,  «  as 
if  you  were  handsomer  than  met"— ^<Doubt- 
leea,"  replied  Critobulus,  **ifl  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  you  in  beauty,  I  must  be  uglier  than 
the  Sileni,^  as  they  are  painted  by  the  poels." 
Now  Socrates  had  some  resemblance  to  thoee 
figures. 

St»  M  Take  notice,  if  you  please,  that  this 
article  of  beauty  vrill  soon  be  decided  anon, 
after  every  one  has  taken  his  turn  to  speak : 
nor  shall  we  call  Paris  to  make  a  judgment  for 
us,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  three  goddeSMS 
about  the  apple :  and  this  very  young  giri,  who 
you  would  make  us  believe  had  much  rather 
kiss  you  than  any  of  us,  she  shall  determine  it" 

Crit,  «  And  why  may  not  Amandra  be  as 
good  as  a  judge  of  this  matter  1" 

Soc.  « Amandra  must  needs  have  a  large 
possession  of  your  heart,  seeing  by  your  good 
will,  you  would  never  name  any  other  name 
but  hers." 

Crit,  «  True ;  and  yet  when  I  do  not  speak 
of  her,  do  you  think  she  lives  not  in  my  me- 
mory 1     I  assure  you,  if  I  were  a  painter  or  a 


>  These  were  of  the  olivetiee,  icept  aacred  in  the 
citadel  of  Athene,*  and  both  old  men  and  old  women 
can^eV  them  t»y  turns. 

•  The  BllenI  were  the  flMterfttben  of  Bscehw,  and 
horridly  deAirmed. 
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ctalatvy,  I  could  dnw  h«r  pictiua  or  staCue  by 
the  idea  of  her  in  my  mindy  aa  well  aa  if  ahe 
VFere  to  dt  to  it" 

Soc,  M  Since  then  you  bave  her  imaflpa  in 
your  heart,  and  that  imago  Ktemblet  her  ao 
stroDgly,  why  ia  it  that  yon  importune  mo  oon- 
tinually  to  carry  yon  to  places  where  yoo  ave 
sure  to  meet  her  V* 

Crit,  **  It  ia  becauae  the  aight  of  Amandia 
only  givea  me  real  joy. 

**  The  Uea  does  noMlM  pleatare  gire ; 
- "    She  must  wUbln  my  sicht,  ae  well  u  &aey,  live.** 

Hermogenes  interrupted  the  diseoaiae ;  and 
addrening  himself  to  Socrates,  aaid, "  Yon  ought 
not  to  abandon  Gritobulua  in  tho  oonditioB  he  ia 
in,  for  the  violent  trmnaport  and  fury  of  his 
passion  makea  me  uneasy  for  him,  and  I  know 
not  where  it  may  end.'^ 

Soe,  «<  What !  do  you  think  he  is  become 
thus  only  since  he  waa  acquainted  with  me  ? 
Yoo  are  mightily  deceived ;  ibr  I  can  assure 
you  this  fire  has  been  kindled  ever  since  they 
were  children.  Critobulus's  father  having  ob- 
aerved  it,  begged  of  me  that  I  would  take  care 
of  his  eon,  and  endeavour,  if  I  could,  by  all 
means  to  cure  him  of  it  He  is  better  now  ; 
things  were  worse  formerly;  for  I  have  seen 
when  Amandra  appeared  in  company,  Crito- 
bulus,  poor  creature,  would  stand  as  one  struck 
dead,  without  motion,  and  his  eyes  so  fixed 
upon  her,  aa  if  he  had  beheld  Medusa's  head ; 
insomuch,  that  it  was  impossible  ahnost  for  me 
to  bring  him  to  himself. 

'"  I  remember  one  day,  after  certain  amoroua 
glances,  (this  is  between  ourselves  only,)  he 
ran  up  to  her  and  kissed  her;  and.  Heaven 
kaows,  nothing  gives  more  fuel  to  the  619  of 
love  than  kisses.  For  this  pleasure  is  net  like 
others,  which  either  lessen  or  vanish  in  the 
enjoyment  t  on  the  contrary,  it  gathers  strength 
the  more  it  is  repeated ;  and  iattoring  our 
souls  with  sweet  and  favourable  hopes,  be- 
witches our  minds  with  a  thousand  beautiful 
images.  Thence  it  may  be,  that  to  love  and 
to  kiss  are  frequently  cTpressed  by  the  same 
word  in  the  Greek ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  I 
think,  he  that  would  preserve  the  libeity  of  his 
soul,  should  abstain  from  kissing  handsome 
people."  «  What,  then,*'  said  Carroides,  «  must 
I  be  afraid  of  coming  near  a  handsome  woman  ? 
Nevertheless,  I  remember  very  well,  and  I  be- 
lieve yon  do  so  too,  Socrates,  that  being  one 
day  in  company  with  Critobulus's  beautiful 
lister,  who  resembles  him  so  much,  as  we  were 


searching  togetfaflr  Uk  a  passage  in  some  aor 
thor,  you  hekl  your  head  very  close  to  that 
beautiful  viigio ;  and  I  thought  you  eeemed  to 
take  pleaaure  in  touching  her  naked  shoulder 
with  yours."— «« Good  God  1"  loplied  Socrates, 
**  I  will  toll  you  truly  how  I  was  punished  for 
it  for  five  days  after :  I  thou^t  I  felt  in  my 
shoulder  a  certain  tickling  pain,  as  if  I  bad  been 
bit  by  gnats»  or  pricked  with  nettles :  and  I 
must  Qonfeas  loo,  that  daring  all  that  time  I 
felt  a  certain  hitherto  unknown  pain  at  my 
heart  But,  Gritobulua,  take  notioe  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  before  thia  good  company : 
it  ia,  that  I  would  not  have  you  come  too  nux 
me,  till  you  have  aa  many  hairs  upon  your  chin 
as  your  head,  for  fear  yon  put  ma  in  mind  of 
your  hanflsomft  sister.^ 

Thus  the  conveiBatioa  between  theae  gent^a- 
men  waa  sometimes  serious,  sometimes  ia  rail- 
lery. After  thia  Calliaa  took  up  the  diaeoorse. 
« It  is  your  turn  now,"  said  he,  «<  Garmidee, 
to  teil  ua  what  reasons  you  have  fer  valuing 
youraeif  so  much  upon  poverty." — «I  will," 
replied  Carmidea,  «<a|]4  without  delay,  b 
any  thing  more  oeitain,  than  that  it  is  batter  to 
be  brave  than  a  coward;  a  fteeman,  than  a 
slave ;  to  be  credited,  than  distrusted ;  to  be 
inquired  after  for  your  converaatton,  than  to 
court  others  for  theirs  1  These  tfaioga,  X  be- 
lieve, may  be  granted  me  withoat  much  difili- 
cnlty.  Now,  when  I  waa  rich,  I  waa  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  having  my  honsa  broken  open  by 
thieves,  and  my  money  atolan,  or  my  throat  cut 
upon  the  account  ef  it  Besides  all  this,  I  was 
forced  to  keep  in  fee  with  seme  of  these  petty- 
fogging  rascals  that  retain  to  tha  law,  who 
swans  all  over  the  town  like  ao  many  locnsts. , 
This  I  was  forced  to  do,  because  they  waie 
always  in  a  condition  to  hurt  me;  and  I  had  no 
way  to  ntaliato  qpon  them.  Then  I  waa  ob- 
liged to  bear  publie  oficee  at  my  own  charges, 
and  to  pay  toxes :  nor  was  It  peonttled  me  to 
go  abroad  for  travel,  to  avoid  that  ezpeaae.  But 
now  that  my  estate,  which  I  had  without  the 
fronliers  of  our  republic,  is  all  gone,  and  my 
land  in  Attiea  brings  me  in  no  rent,  and  aU  my 
household  goods  are  exposed  to  sale,  I  sleep 
wonderfoily  sound,  and  atretched  npon  my  bed 
as  one  altogether  leariess  of  oflicera.  The 
government  is  now  no  more  jealona  of  ma, 
nor  I  of  It ;  thieves  fright  me  not,  and  I  my- 
self aiTright  others.  I  travel  abroad  w^Mk  I 
pleaae;  and  when  I  please  I  stay  at  Athens. 
What  is  to  be  firee,  if  thia  is  not! 
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rich  men  pty  respect  to  me ;  they  ran  from  me, 
to  leave  me  the  chair,  or  to  giye  me  the  wall. 
In  a  word,  I  am  now  perfectly  a  king ;  I  was 
then  perfectly  a  slave.  I  have  yet  another  ad- 
vantage from  my  poverty ;  I  then  paid  tribute 
to  the  republic ;  now  the  republic  pays  tribute 
to  me ;  lor  it  maintains  me.  Then  every  one 
snarled  at  me,  because  I  was  often  with  So- 
crates. Now  that  I  am  poor,  I  may  converse 
with  him,  or  any  other  I  please,  without  any 
body's  being  uneasy  at  it.  I  have  yet  another 
satisfaction :  in  the  days  of  my  estate,  either 
the  government  or  my  ill  fortune  were  contin- 
ually clipping  it:  now  that  is  all  gone,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  thing  of  me ;  he  that  has 
nothing,  can  lose  nothing.  And  I  have  the 
continual  pleasure  of  hoping  to  be  worth  some- 
thing again,  one  time  or  other." 

«  Don't  you  pray  heartily  against  riches  1" 
says  Callias.  <*  And  if  you  should  happen  to 
dream  you  were  rich,  would  you  not  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  to  avert  the  ill  omen  V* — 
«No,  no,"  replied  Carmides:  «  but  when  any 
flattering  hope  presents,  I  wait  patiently  for  the 
success."  Then  Socrates  turning  to  Antis- 
thenes ;  « And  what  reason  have  you,"  said 
he,  «  who  have  vexy  little  or  no  money,  to  value 
yourself  upon  wealth  1" 

^nt,  •(  Because  I  am  of  opinion,  gentlemen, 
that  poverty  and  wealth  are  not  in  the  coffers 
of  those  we  call  rich  or  poor,  but  in  the  heart 
only ;  for  I  see  numbers  of  veiy  rich  men,  who 
believe  themselves  poor;  nor  is  there  any 
peril  or  labour  they  would  not  expose  them- 
■elves  to,  to  acquire  more  wealth.  I  knew 
two  brothers,  the  other  day,  who  shared  equally 
their  father's  estate.  The  first  had  enough, 
and  something  to  spare ;  the  other  wanted  every 
thing.  I  have  heanl  likewise  of  some  princes 
so  greedy  of  wealth,  that  they  were  more  noto- 
riously criminal  in  the  search  of  it  than  private 
men:  for  though  the  latter  may  sometimes 
steal,  break  houses,  and  sell  free  persons  to 
slavery,  to  support  the  necessities  of  life ;  yet 
those  do  much  worse:  they  javage  whole 
countries,  put  nations  to  the  sword,  enslave  free 
states ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  money,  and 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  their  treasury.  The  truth 
is,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  compassion  for  these 
men,  when  I  consider  the  distemper  that  afflicts 
them.  Is  it  not  an  unhappy  condition  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  eat,  to  eat  a  great  deal,  and  yet 
never  be  satisfied  1  For  my  part,  though  I 
confeii  I  haye  no  money  at  home,  yet  I  want 


none  ;  because  I  never  eat  but  just  as  i 
will  satisfy  my  hunger,  Jior  drink  but  to  quencii 
my  thirst.      I  clothe  myself  in  each  msLnncr 
that  I  am  as  warm  abroad  as  Callias;  with  all 
his  great  abundance.   And  when  I  am  at  home, 
the  floor  and  the  wall,  without  mats  or  tapestry, 
make  my  chamber  warm  enough  for  me.     And 
as  for  my  bed,  such  as  it  is,  I  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  awake  than  to  fall  asleep  in  it.     If  at 
any  time  a  natural  necessity  requires  me  to  con- 
verse with  women,  I  part  with  them  aa  well 
satisfied  as  another.      For  those  to  whom  I 
make  my  addresses,  having  not  much  practice 
elsewhere,  are  as  fond  of  me  as  if  I  were  a 
prince.    But  don't  mistake  me,  gentlemen,  for 
governing  my  passion  in  this  as  in  other  thing* ; 
I  am  so  far  from  desiring  to  have  more  pleaa- 
ure  in  the  enjoyment,'  that  I  wish  it  less ;  be- 
cause, upon  due    consideration,  I  find  those 
pleasures  that  touch  us  in  the  most  sensible 
manner  deserve  not  to  be  esteemed  the  most 
worthy  of  us.    But  observe  the  chief  advantage 
i  reap  from  my  poverty  ;  it  is,  that  in  case  the 
little  I  have  should  be  taken  entirely  from  me, 
there  is  no  occupation  so  poor,  no  employment 
in  life  so  barren,  but  would  maintain  me  with- 
out the  least  uneasiness,  and  afford  me  a  dinner 
without  any  trouble.    For  if  I  have  an  inclina- 
tion at  any  time  to  regale  myself  and  indulge 
my  appetite,  I  can  do  it  easily  ;  it  is  but  going 
to  market,  not  to  buy  dainties  (they  are  too 
dear,)  but  my  temperance  gives  that  quality  to 
the  mMt  common  food ;  and,  by  that  means,  the 
.  contentedness  of  my  mind  supplies  me  vrith  "de- 
\licacies,  that  are  wanting  in  the  meat  itself. > 
Now,  it  is  not  the  excessive  price  of  what  we 
^eat  that  gives  it  a  relish,  but  it  is   necessity 
'  and  appetite.    Of  this  I  have  experience  just 
now,  while  I  am  speaking ;  for  this  generous 
wine  of   Thasos,!    that  I  am  now  drinking, 
the  exquisite  flavour  of  it  is  the  occasion  that 
I  drink  it  now  without  thirst,  and  consequently 
without  pleasure.    Besides  all  this,  I  find  it 
is  necessary   to  live   thus,  in    order   to  live 
honestly.      For    he    that    is    content   with 
what  he  has,  will    never   covet  what  is  his 
neighbour's.    Further,  it  is  certain  the  wealth 
I  am  speaking  of  makes  men  liberal.      For, 
Socrates,  from  whom  I  have  all  mine,  never 
gave  it  me  by  number  or  weight ;  but,  when 
ever  I  am   willing   to  .receive,  he   loads  me 


■  The  noblest  vlnsi,  that  grew  in  one  of  the  Greclai 
Islands. 
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always  with  as  much  as  I  can  carry.    I  do  the 
same    by    my   friends;    I  never   conceal  my 
plenty.    On  the  contrary,  I  show  them  all  I 
have,  and  at  the  same  time  I  let  them  share 
yrwlth  me.    It  is  from  this,  likewise,  I  am  be- 
come master  of  one  of   the   most  delightful 
things  in  the  world  ;    I  mean,  that  soft  and 
charming  leisure,  that  permits  me  to  see  every 
thing  that  is  worthy  to  be  seen«  and  to  hear 
every  thing  that  is  worthy  to  be  heard.     It  is, 
in  one  word,  that  which  affords  me  the  happi- 
ness of   hearing   Socrates   from   morning  to 
night;  for  he  having  no  great  veneration  for 
those  that  can  only  count  vast  sums  of  gold 
and  silver,  converses  only  with  them  who  he 
finda  are  agreeable  to  him,  and   deserve   his 
company."— «<  Truly,"  said  Callias,  « I  admire 
you,  and  these  your  excellent  riches,  for  two 
'  reasons  :  first,  that  thereby  you  are  no  slave  to 
the  government;    and,  secondly,  that  nobody 
can  take  it  ill  you  do  not  lend  them  money." — 
«  Pray  do  not  admire  him  for  the  last,"  said 
Nlcerates ;  ^  »« for  I  ap  about  to  borrow  of  him 
what  he  most  values,  that  is,  to  need  nothing ; 
for  by  reading  Homer,  and  especially  that  paa- 
sage  where*  he  says, 

*•  Ten  f  olden  ulent«,  seven  three-Iegg'd  atools, 
Just  twenty  cisterns,  and  twelve  charging  steeds  :*' 

I  have  80  accustomed  myself,  from  this  passage, 
to  be  always  upon  numbering  and  weighing, 
that  I  begin  to  fear  I  shall  be  taken  for  a 
miser."  Upon  this  they  all  laughed  heartily  ; 
for  there  was  nobody  there  but  believed  Nice- 
rates  spoke  what  he  really  thought,  and  what 
were  his  real  inclinations. 

After  this,  one  spoke  to  Hermogenes:  "It 
is  yours  now,"  said  he,  "to  tell  us  who  are 
your  friends ;  and  make  it  appear,  that  if  they 
have  much  power,  they  have  equal  will  to  serve 
you  with  it,  and,  consequently,  that  you  have 
reason  to  value  yourself  upon  them." 

Hermog,  "  ^  There  is  one  thing,  gentlemen, 
universally  received  among  barbarians  as  well 
as  Greeks;  and  that  is,  that  the  gods  know 
both  the  present  and  what  is  to  come :  and  for 
that  reason  they  are  consulted  and  applied  to 
by  all  mankind,  with  sacrifices,  to  know  of 
them  what  they  ought  to  do.     This  supposes 


>  Nicerates  was  both  very  rich  and  very  covetous, 
being  the  son  of  Nicias,  whose  life  is  written  by  Pln- 
ttrch. 

•  This  is  0B6  of  the  noblest  periods  in  all  aatlqaity. 
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that  they  have  the  power  to  do  us  good  or  evil ; 
otherwise,  why  should  we  pray  to  them  to  be 
delivered  from  evils  that  threaten  us,  or  to  grant 
us  the  good  we  stand  in  need  of  1"  Now  these 
very  gods,  who  are  both  all-seeing  and  all-  * 
powerful,  they  are  so  much  my  friends,  and 
have  so  peculiar  a  care  of  me,  that  be  it  night, 
be  it  day,  whether  I  go  any  where,  or  take  any 
thing  in  hand,  they  have  me  ever  in  their  view 
and  under  their  protection,  and  never  lose  me 
out  of  their  sight.  They  foreknow  all  the 
events  and  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  us 
poor  mortals:  they  forewarn  us  by  some  se- 
cret prescience  impressed  on  our  minds,  or  by 
some  good  angel  or  dream,  what  we  ought  to 
avoid,  and  what  we  ought  to  do.  For  my  I 
part,  I  have  never  had  occasion  yet  to  repent 
these  secret  impulses  given  me  by  the  gods, 
but  have  been  often  punished  for  neglecting 
them." — ><  There  is  nothing  in  what  you  have 
said,"  added  Socrates,  "that  should  lo^k  in- 
credible :  but  I  would  willingly  hear  by  what 
services  you  oblige  the  gods  to  be  so  much 
your  friends,  and  to  love  and  take  all  this  care 
of  you  1" — "  That  is  done  very  cheap,  and  at 
little  or  no  expense,"  replied  Hermogenes, 
"  for  the  praises  I  give  them  cost  me  nothing. 
If  I  sacrifice  to  them  after  I  have  received  a 
blessing  frt>m  them,  that  very  sacrifice  is  at 
their  own  charge.  I  return  them  thanks  on  all 
occasions ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  call  them  to 
witness,  it  is  never  to  a  lie,  or  against  my  con- 
science."— *«  Truly,"  said  Socrates,  "  if  such 
men  as  you  have  the  gods  for  their  friends,  and 
I  am  sure  they  have,  it  is  certain  those  gods 
take  pleasure  in  good  actions  and  the  practice 
of  virtue." 

Here  ended  their  serious  entertainment 
What  followed  was  of  another  kind ;  for  all 
of  them  turning  to  Philip,  asked  him,  «  What 
it  was  he  found  so  very  valuable  in  his  profes- 
sion 1" — »*Have  I  not  reason  to  be  proud  of 
my  trade,"  said  he,  «  all  the  world  knowing  me 
to  be  a  buffoon  1  If  any  good  fortune  happens 
to  them,  they  cheerfully  invite  me  ;  but  when 
any  misfortune  comes,  they  avoid  me  like  the 
plague,  lest  I  should  make  them  laugh  in  spite 
of  themselveF."  Nicerates,  interrupting  him, 
"  You  have  reason  indeed,"  said  he,  «  to  boast 
of  your  profession,  for  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  me :  when  my  friends  have  no  occasion 
for  me,  they  avoid  me  like  the  plague  ;  but  in 
misfortunes  they  are  ever  about  me,  and,  by  a 
forged  genealogy,  will  needs   claim   kindred 
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with  me,  and  at  the  eeme  ttme  cany  mj  family 
up  as  high  as  the  gods.'*--^  Very  well/'  said 
Garmides,  «  now  to  the  rest  of  the  company.*' 

*•  Well,  Mr.  Byraciisan,  what  is  it  which  gives 
you  the  greatest  satisfaction,  or  that  yon  Talne 
yoarself  most  upon  1  I  suppose  it  is  that 
pret^  little  girl  of  yours  V* — »  Quite  cun- 
trary,"  says  he ;  « I  have  much  more  pain  than 
pleasure  upon  her  account :  I  am  in  constant 
•ppiehenaion  and  fear  when  I  see  certain  peo- 
ple so  httsy  about  her,  and  trying  all  insinuat- 
ing ways  to  ruin  }  her."— ^  Good  God !"  said 
8ocmtes,  «  What  wrong  could  they  pretend  to 
have  received  from  that  poor  young  creature, 
to  do  her  a  mischief  1     Would  they  kiU  her  1" 

^yr.  M I  do  not  speak  of  killing  her ;  you 
do  not  take  me,  they  would  willingly  get  to  bed 
to  her." 

Soe,  M  Suppose  it  were  so,  why  must  the 
girl  be  ruined  therefore  1" 

StfT.  «  Ay,  doubtless." 

Soc»  «  Do  not  you  lie  in  bed  with  her  your- 
eelfl" 

•S'yr.  «  Most  certainly,  all  night  long." 

iSfoc.  *<  By  Juno,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow  to 
be  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  do  not  ruin 
those  you  lie  with.  Well,  then,  according  to 
your  account,  what  you  are  proudest  of  must 
be,  tiiat  you  are  so  wholesome  and  so  harmless 
a  bedfellow  r 

Syr.  «  But  you  are  mistaken  ;  It  is  not  that 
I  value  myself  for  neither." 

Soe.  «  What  then  1" 

Syr,  «  That  there  are  so  many  fools  In  the 
world ;  for  it  is  these  kind  of  gentlemen,  who 
come  to  see  my  children  dance  and  sing,  that 
sapply  me  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
otherwise  I  might  want" 

« I  suppose  then,"  said  Philip,  «  that  vras 
the  meaning  of  your  prayer  you  made  the  other 
day  before  the  altar,  when  you  asked  the  gods 
that  there  might  be  plenty  of  every  thing  in 
this  world  wherever  you  came,  but  of  judgment 
and  good 


"  Immortal  being*,  grant  my  hamblc  prayer  : 
Give  Atbem  all  ttae  blesilnga  yoa  can  spare ; 
Tjet  them  abounil  in  plenty,  peaee,  and  penee. 
But  never  let  them  want  a  dearth  of  eente.** 

«<  All  is  well  hitherto,"  said  Callias  :  «  But, 
Socrates,  what  reason  have  you  to  make  us 
believe  you  are  fond  of  the  profession  you  at- 


»  The  word  in  the  original  ilgnMes  to  klll.to  nrin, 
er  to  corrupt. 


triboted  to  yourwlf  just  now,  for  really  I  taike  it 
for  a  scandalous  one  V 

Soc,    "  First,   let    us    undentand    one    an- 
other ;  and  know  in  hw  words  what  this  mrtsat 
is  properly  to  do,  whose  very  name  has  m«de 
you  so  merry  ;  but,  to  be  brief,  let  us,  in  slM>rt« 
fix  upon  some  one  thing  that  we  may  all  agrve 
in.     Shall  it  bo  so  1"-^<  Doubtless,"  answered 
all  the  company ;  and  during  the  thread  af  hlB 
discourse  they  made  him -no  other  answer  bat 
f<  doubtless."  \  Having  begun  so,    "  Is   it  not 
bfertainly  tmV' '  said  Socrates,  <«  that  the  busi- 
ness of  an  artist  of  that  kind  is  to  manage  ao 
as  that  the  person  they  introduce  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  one  that  employs  him  V* — «  Donbt- 
less,"   they  replied.    « Is  it  not  certain,  too, 
that  a  good  face  and  fine  clothes  do  mightily 
contribute  towards  the  making  such  a  peison 
agreeable  1" — '<  Doubtless." — «  Do  you  not  ob- 
serve that  the  eyes  of  the  same  person  look  at 
some  times  full  of  pleasure  and  kindneea,  and 
at  other  times  with  an  air  of  aversion  and 
scorn  1"— '( DoubUesB."--"  Whst,  does  not  the 
same  voice  sometimes  express  itself  with  mo- 
desty and  sweetness,  and  sometimes  with  anger 
and   fierceness  t" — <*  Doubtless." — **  Are  there 
not  some  discourses  that  naturally  beget  hatred 
and  aversion,  and  othera  that  conciliate  love 
and  alfection  ?" — *<  Doubtless." — "  If,  then,  this 
artist  be  excellent  in  his  profession,  ought  he 
not  to  instruct  those  that  are  under  his  direc- 
tion which  way  to  make  themselves  agreeable 
to  others  in  all  these  things  I  have  mention- 
ed!"—-'« Doubtless."— "  But  who  is  most  to 
be  valued  ;    he  who  rendera  them  agreeable  to 
one  person  only,  or  he  that  renders  them  agree- 
able to  many  !      Are  you  not  for  the  la^ !" 
Some  of  them  answered  hira  as  before,  with 
«  doubtless ;"    and  the  rest  said   it  was  veiy 
plain  that  it  was  much  better  to  please  a  great 
many  than  a  few.     «•  That  is  very  well,"  said 
Socrates ;    «  we  agree  upon  every  head  hither- 
to ;  but  what  if  the  person  we  are  speaking  of 
can  instruct  his  pupil  to  gain  the  hearts  of  a 
whole  state,  will  not  you  say  he  is  excellent  in 
his  art  7"     This,  they   all  agreed,  was  clear. 
**  And  if  he  can   raise  his  scholara  to  such 
perfection,  has  he  not  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  profession  1     And  deserves  he  not  to  re- 


•  It  was  a  great  advantage  that  Soeraies  had  In  con- 
veraatton,  that  bb  argnmenta  were  generally  bf  wa^ 
of  Interrogation,  by  which  he  argued  from  the  roocet- 
■ions  (bat  were  made  biai,  what  be  deslgwsa  to  pro?«. 
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•  KandfOHM  mwirdi"  Evorf  one  an- 
swered, it  was  their  opinion  he  did.  «  Now/' 
said  Socratea,  <*  if  there  ii  anoh  a  man  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  it  ia  Antiathanee,  or  I  am 
mistaken." 

^nt.  »  How,  Socrataa !  Will  jcn  make  me 
on«  of  your  eenrvy  proftaalon  V 

Soc,  **  Oertainlj,  §&t  I  know  yen  are  per> 
feeily  akilled  in  what  may  properly  be  callad  an 
appendix  to  it.'* 

•4nt.  «  What  U  that  r* 
Soc,  «  Bringing  people  together." 
To  thii  Amiethenea,  with  tome  concern,  re- 
plied, "  Did  you  ever  know  me  guilty  of  a  thing 
of  iioB  kind !" 

Soc.  "Yea,  bat  keep  yoor  temper.    You 
proeuied  Calliaa  for  Prodicua,  finding  the  one 
waa  in  love  with  philoeophy,  and  the  other  in 
want  of  money :  yeu  did  the  aame  befora,  in 
procuring  Calliaa  for  Hippiac,  who  taught  him 
the  ait  of  memory ;  and  he  ia  become  aueh  a 
proficient,  that  he  ia  mora  amoroua  now  than 
ever ;  for  every  woman  he  mta,  thai  ia  tolerably 
bandaome,  he  can  never  forget  her,  ao  paifocdy 
haa  he  learnt  of  Hippiaa  the  art  of  memory. 
You  have  none  yet  more  than  thia,  Antiath«« 
nea ;  for  lately  praising  a  firiend  of  yonra,  of 
Heiaelea,  to  me,  it  gave  me  a  great  deaira  to 
be  acquainted  with  him :  at  the  aame  time  you 
prawed  me  to  him,  which  occa«otied  hie  de«re 
to  be  acquainted  with  me;  for  which  I  am 
mightily  obliged  to  you,  for  I  find  him  a  very 
worthy  man.     Praising  likawiee  in  the  aame 
manner  Eequiliua  to  me,  and  me  to  him,  did 
not  your  discourse  inflame  ua  both  with  such 
mutual  afiectioD,  that  we  searched  every  day  for 
one  another  with  the  utmost  impatienee  till  we 
came  acquainted  1     Now,  having  obaerved  you 
capable  of  bringing  about  such  desirable  things, 
had  not  I  reason  to  aay  you  are  an  eicellent 
bringer  of  people  together  t     I  know  very  well, 
that  one  who  is  capable  of  being  useful  to  his 
friend,  in  fomenting  mutual  friendship  and  love 
between  that  friend  and  another  he  knowa  to 
be  worthy  of  him,  ia  Itkewlae  capable  of  beget- 
ting the  same  disposition  between  tovms  and 
sUtes :  he  is  able  to  make  atate-marriagee ;  nor 
has  our  republic  or  our  alliea  a  subject  that 
may  bo  more  useful  to  them :  and  yet  you  vrere 
angry  with  me,  as  if  I  had  affronted  you,  when 
I  aaid  you  were  master  of  this  art" 

^r.  M  That  is  true,  Socrates ;  but  my  anger 
is  now  over ;  and  were  I  really  what  you  say  I 
am,  r  must  have  a  90ul  incomparably  rich.'* 


Now  you  have  heard  in  what  manner  every 
one  spoke,  when  Calliaa  began  again,  and  said 
to  Critobulus,  «  Will  you  not  then  venture  into 
the  lists  with  Socratea,  and  dispute  beauty  vrith 
himi 

Soe.  M I  believe  not ;  for  he  knowa  my  art 
gives  ma  some  intersst  with  the  judgee." 

Criu  «  Come,  I  will  not  refuse  to  enter  the 
lists  for  once  with  you ;  pray  then  use  all  your 
eloquence,  and  let  ua  know  how  you  prove 
yourself  to  be  handsomer  than  I." 

80c.  -  That  shall  be  done  presently  ;  bring 
but  a  light,  and  the  thing  ia  done." 

Criu  M  But,  in  order  to  state  the  question 
well,  yoa  will  give  me  leave  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions 1" 

Soc.  « I  will." 

Crit.  «  But,  on  second  thoughts,  I  will  give 
you  leave  to  ask- what  queetiona  you  please 
fimt." 

Soe.  «  Agreed.  Do  you  believe  beauty  is  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  man  1" 

Crit.  «  Yea  certainly,  in  other  creaturea  too, 
whether  animate,  aa  a  horse  or  bull,  or  inanl- 
mata  things,  aa  we  say  that  ia  a  handsome 
sword,  or  a  fine  shield,  dbc." 

Soe.  *•  But  how  comes  it  then,  that  things 
so  very  different  as  these  should  yet  all  of  them 
be  handsome  1" 

Crit.  M  Beeanae  they  are  well  made,  either 
by  art  or  nature,  for  the  pu^poeea  they  are  em- 
ployed in." 

Soc.  «  Do  yon  know  the  use  of  eyes  V* 

Crit.  «  To  see." 

Soc.  **  Well !  it  is  for  that  very  reason  miiie 
are  handsomer  than  yours." 

Crit.  "  Your  rsaaon  t" 

Soc.  "  Yours  see  only  In  a  direct  line ;  but, 
as  for  mine,  I  can  look  not  only  directly  for- 
ward, as  you,  but  sideways  too,  they  being 
seated  en  a  kind  of  ridge  on  my  face,  and- 
staring  out." 

Crit.  «  At  that  rate,  a  crab  has  the  advan- 
tage of  all  other  animals  in  matter  of  eyes  1 " 

Soc.  **  Ceitainly :  for  theirs  are  incompara- 
bly more  solid,  and  better  situated  than  any 
oAer  crsature's." 

Crit.  »  Be  it  so  as  to  eyes  i  but  as  to  your 
nose,  would  you  make  me  believe  that  yours  is 
better  shapafl  than  mine  t" 

Soc.  "  There  is  no  room  for  doubt,  if  it  be 
granted  that  Ood  made  the  nose  for  the  sense 
of  smelling;  for  your  noatrils  are  turned  down- 
ward, but  mine  are  wide  and  turned  up  to 
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wmrds  heaven,  to  receiTe  nnells  that  come  from 
every  part,  whether  from  above  or  below.*' 

Crit,  "  What !  is  a  abort  flat  noae,  then, 
more  beautiful  than  another  V 

Soc,  "Certainly;  because  being  each,  it 
never  hinders  the  sight  of  both  eyes  at  onee ; 
whereas  a  high  nose  parts  the  eyes  so  much  by 
its  risiDg,  that  it  hinders  their  seeing  both  of 
them  in  a  direct  line." 

Crit,  "  As  to  yonr  mouth,  I  giant  it  you ; 
for  if  God  has  given  us  a  mouth  to  eat  with,  it 
is  certain  yours  will  leceive  and  chew  «s  much 
at  once  as  mine  at  thrice." 

Soc.  **  Don't  you  believe  too  that  my  fciMos 
are  more  luscious  and  aweet  than  yours,  having 
my  lips  so  thick  and  large  V* 
~  Crit,  f*  According  to  your  reckoning,  Oien, 
an  as8*s  lips  are  more  beautiful  than  mine.*' 

Soc.  *<And  lastly,  I  must  excel  you  in 
beauty,  for  this  reason :  the  Naiades,  notwith- 
standing they  are  sea-goddesses,  are  said  to 
have  brought  forth  the  Sileni ;  and  sure  I  am 
much  more  like  them  than  you  can  pretend  to 
be.     What  say  you  to  that  1** 

Crit.  **  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  di»> 
puts  with  you,  Socrates ;  and  therefore  let  as 
determine  this  point  by  balloting ;  and  so  we 
shall  know  presently  who  has  the  best  of  it, 
you  or  I :  but  pray  let  it  be  done  in  the  dark, 
lest  Antisthenes's  riches  and  your  eloquence 
should  corrupt  the  judges." 

Whereupon  the  little  dancing  boy  and  girl 
brought  in  the  balloting  box,  and  Socrates 
called  at  the  same  time  for  a  flambeau  to  be 
held  before  Gritobulos,  that  the  jndges  might 
not  be  surprised  in  their  judgment  He  de- 
sired likewise  that  the  conqueror,  instead  of 
garters  and  ribands,  as  were  usual  in  such  vic- 
tories, should  receive  a  kiss  from  every  one  of 
the  company.  After  this  they  went  to  ballot- 
ing, and  it  was  carried  unanimously  for  Crito- 
bulus.  Whereupon  Socrates  said  to  him,  « In- 
deed, CritobttluB,  your  money  has  not  the  same 
effect  with  Callias's,  to  make  men  joster ;  for 
yours,  I  see,  is  able  to  corrupt  a  judge  upon 
the  bench." 

VI.  After  this,  some  of  the  company  told 
Critobulus  he  ought  to  demand  the  kisses  due 
to  his  victory ;  and  the  rest  said,  it  was  pro- 
per to  begin  with  him  who  made  tee  proposi* 
tion.  In  short,  every  one  was  pleasant  in  his 
way  except  Hermogenes,  who  spoke  not  one 
word  all  the  time ;  which  obliged  Socrates  to 


ask  him, « If  he  knew  the  meaning  of  die  wmd 

paroirUa  ^" 

Mifr.  « If  you  ask  me  what  it  is  predaely,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  if  you  ask  my  opinion  of  it, 
perhaps  I  can  toll  you  what  it  may  be." 

Soc,  «  That  is  enough." 

Her.  « I  believe,  then,  that  parmnia  aigiu- 
hes  the  pain  and  uneaainees  we  ondeigo  in  the 
company  of  people  that  we  are  not  pteaused 
with."— "Be  assured  then,"  said  Soorstes, 
"  this  is  what  has  occasioned  that  prndent  si- 
lence of  yours  all  this  time." 

Her.  «  How  my  silence !  when  you  were  all 
speaking  1" 

Soc.  •<  No,  but  your  silence  when  we  have 
done  speaking  and  make  a  full  stop." 

Mer,  *<  Well  said,  indeed !  No  sooner  one 
has  done  but  another  begins  to  speak ;  and  I 
am  so  Cur  from  being  able  to  get  in  a  sentence^ 
that  I  cannot  find  room  to  edge  in  a  syllable." 
«-«  Ah,  then,"  said  Soemtes  to  Gallias,  <«  can- 
net  you  assist  a  man  that  is  thus  out  of  ho- 
mour  1"--"  Yes,"  said  Galtias ;  «  for  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  when  the  music  begins  egain, 
very  body  will  be  silent  as  well  as  Hermo- 
genes." 

Her.  «  You  would  have  me  do  then  as  the 
poet  Nicostrates,  who  used  to  ndt»  his  grand 
iambics  to  the  sound  of  his  flute :  and  it  would 
be  certeinly  very  pretty  if  I  should  talk  to  you 
all  the  time  the  muab  played." — **  For  God*e 
sake  do  so,"  said  Socrates ;  «  for  as  the  har- 
mony is  the  more  agreeable  that  the  voice  and 
the  instrument  go  together,  so  your  discourse 
will  be  more  entertaining  for  the  muaie  that 
aeoompanies  it;  and  the  more  delightful  still, 
if  you  give  iile  to  your  words  by  your  gestura 
and  motion,  as  the  little  girl  does  with  her 
floto."  «But  when  Antisthenes,"  said  Gal- 
Uasf « is  pleased  to  be  angry  in  company,  what 
flute  will  be  tunable  enough  to  his  voice  1" 

Ant.  « I  do  not  know  what  occasion  there 
will  be  for  flutes  tuned  to  my  voice;  but  I 
know,  that  when  I  am  angiy  with  any  one  in 
dispute,  I  am  loud  enough,  and  I  know  my  own 
weak  side." 

As  they  were  talking  thus,  the  Sjrracnsan 
observing  they  took  no  great  notice  of  any 
thing  he  could  ahow  them,  but  that  they  enter- 
tained one  another  on  subjecU  out  of  his  road, 
was  out  of  all  temper  with  Socrates,  who  he 
saw  gave  occasion  at  eveiy  torn  for  some  new 
discourse.    **  Are  you,"  said  he  to  him, « that 
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Socrates  nvho  is  sirnamed   ^ba    Contempku 

Soc,  «  Yea,*'  aatd  Socrataa :  «  and  U  it  not 
much  more  preferable  to  be  called  flo»  than  by 
another  name,  for  some  opposite  quality  V* 

Syr,  **  Let  that  pasa.  But  they  do  not 
only  aay  in  general  that  Socratea  is  contempla- 
tive, but  that  he  contemplatea  things  that  are 
anblime.'' 

1  Soc»  «  Know  you  any  thing  in  the  world  so 
sublime  and  elevated  as  the  godsV 

Syi\  "  No.  But  I  am  told  your  contempla- 
tions run  not  that  way.  They  say  they  are  but 
trifling ;  and  that,  in  searching  after  things  above 
your  reach,  your  inquiries  are  good  for  nothing.*' 
Soc*  **  It  is  by  this,  if  I  deceive  not  myself, 
that  I  attain  to  Uie  knowledge  of  the  gods :  for 
it  is  from  above  that  the  gods  make  us  sensible 
of  their  assistance ;  it  is  from  above  they  in- 
spire us  widi  knowledge.  But  if  what  I  have 
said  appears  dry  and  insipid,  you  are  the  cause, 
for  forcing  me  to  answer  you." 

StfT.  «  Let  us  then  talk  of  something  else. 
;  Tell  me  then  the  just  measure  of  the  skip  of  a 
flea ;  for  I  hear  you  are  a '  subtle  geometrician, 
and  understand  the  mathematics  perfectly  well.*' 
But  Antisthenes,  who  was  displeased  with 
his  discourse,  addressing  himself  to  Philip, 
told  him:  «You  are  wonderfully  happy,  I 
know,  in  making  comparisons.^  Pray  who  is 
this  Syracusan  like,  Philip  1  Does  he  not 
resemble  a  man  that  is  apt  to  give  afiironts,  and 
say  shocking  things  in  company  1" — '*  Faith," 
said  Philip,  «  he  appears  so  to  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve to  every  body  else."— «  Have  a  care,"  said 
Socrates;  «do  not  afiWmt  him,  lest  you  fall 
under  the  chancter  yourself  that  you  would 
give  him." 

PhiL  "  Suppose  I  compare  him  to  a  well- 
bred  person :  I  hope  no  body  will  say  I  affront 
him  then  1" 

Soc.  **  So  much  the  more,"  said  Socrates ; 
«  sach  a  comparison  must  needs  affront  him  to 
some  purpose." 

Phil,  «  Would  you   then  that  I  compare 
him  to  some  one  that  is  neither  honest  nor 
good  1" 
Soc.  **  By  no  means." 


>  Here  SocrntM  bRnteri  the  Syracusan ;  and  in  the 
Greek  it  is  a  ptay  of  words  which  cannot  be  imitated 
in  English. 

«  To  make  biting  comparisons  was  a  part  of  the  buf- 
foons of  that  age. 

62* 


PhiL  «  'Who  must  I  compare  him  to  then  1 
To  «  nobody  1" 

Soc.  "Nobody."  « 

PhiL  "  But  it  is  not  proper  we  should  be 
silent  at  a  feaBt.*' 

Soc.  **  That  is  true ;  but  it  is  as  true  we  ought 
rather  be  silent  than  say  any  thing  we  ought 
not  to  say." 

Thus  ended  the  dispute  between  Socrates 
and  Philip. 

VII.  However,  some  of  the  company  were 
for  having  Philip  make  his  comparisons ;  oth* 
ers  were  against  it,  as  not  liking  that  sort  of 
diversion  ;  so  that  there  was  a  great  noise  about 
it  in  the  room:  which  Socrates  observing, 
"  Very  well,"  said  he, "  since  you  are  for  speak- 
ing all  together,  it  were  as  well  in  my  opinion, 
that  we  should  sing  altogether ;"  and  with  that 
he  began  to  sing  himself.  When  he  had  done, 
they  brought  the  dancing  girl  one  of  those 
wheels  the  potters  use,  with  which  she  was  to 
divert  the  company  in  turning  herself  round  it 
Upon  which  Socrates,  turning  to  the  Syracu- 
san :  « I  believe  I  shall  pass  for  a  contemplative 
person  indeed,"  said  he, «  as  you  called  me  just 
now,  for  I  am  now  considering  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  those  two  little  actors  of  yours  give  us 
pleasure  in  seeing  them  perform  their  tricks, 
without  any  pain  to  themselves,  which  is  what  I 
know  you  design.  I  am  sensible  that  for  the 
little  girl  to  jump  head  foremost  into  the  hoop 
of  swords,  with  their  points  upwards,  as  she  has 
done  just  now,  must  be  a  very  dangerous  leap ; 
but  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  a  spectacle  is 
proper  for  a  feast.  I  confess  likewise,  it  is  a 
surprising  sight  to  see  a  person  writing  and 
reading  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  carried 
round  with  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  as  the 
girl  has  done ;  but  yet  I  must  own  it  gives  me 
no  great  pleasure.  For  would  it  not  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  see  her  in  a  natural  easy  pos- 
ture, than  putting  her  handsome  body  into  an 
unnatural  agitation,  merely  to  imitate  the  mo- 
tion of  a  wheel  ? — Neither  is  it  so  rare  to  meet 
with  surprising  and  wonderful  sights ;  for  here 
is  one  before  our  eyes,  if  you  please  to  take 
notice  of  it.  Why  does  that  lamp,  whose 
flame  is  pure  and  bright,  give  all  the  light  to  the 
room,  when  that  looking-glaas  gives  none  at 
all,  and  yet  represents  distinctly  all  objects  in 
its  surface  1  Why  docs  that  oi),  uhich  is  in  its 
own  nature  wet,  augment  the  flame  ;  and  that 
water,  which  is  wet  likewise,  extingui&h  iti 
4C 
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Bat  thaae  qu«ttioni  are  not  proper  at  this  time. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  two  children  were  to  dance 
to  the  lound  of  the  flute,  dresied  in  the  hahiU 
of  nymphe,  the  graces  of  the  foar  eeaaona  of 
the  year,  as  they  are  commonly  painted,  they 
might  ondergo  less  pain,  and  we  receive  more 
pleasore." — **  Ton  are  in  the  right,  sir,"  said 
the  Syracusan  to  Socrates ;  <«  and  I  am  going 
to  represent  something  of  that  kind,  that  cer- 
tainly muat  divert  yoa ;"  and  at  the  same  time 
went  out  to  make  it  ready,  when  Socrates  be- 
gan a  new  discoune. 

Vni.  «  What  then,"  said  he, «  must  we  part 
without  saying  a  word  of  the  attributes  of  that 
great  demon,  or  power,  who  is  present  here, 
and  equals  in  age  the  immortal  gods,  though, 
to  look  at,  he  resembles  but  a  child  1  That 
/  demon,  who  by  his  mighty  power  is  master  of 
all  things,  and  yet  is  engniled  into  the  very 
essence  and  constitutton  of  the  soul  of  man ; 
I  mean  Love«  We  may  indeed  with  reason 
extol  his  empire,  as  having  mora  ezperienoe  of 
it  than  the  vulgar,  who  are  not  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  that  great  god  as  we  era. 
Truly,  to  speak  for  one,  I  never  remember  I 
was  without  being  in  love :  I  know,  too,  that 
Carmtdes  has  had  a  great  many  lovers,  and 
being  much  beloved,  has  loved  again.  As  for 
Gritobulus,  he  is  still  of  an  age  to  love,  and  to 
be  beloved ;  and  Nioerates  too,  who  loves  so 
passionately  his  wife,  at  least  as  report  goes,  is 
equally  beloved  by  her.  And  vdio  of  us  does 
not  know  that  the  object  of  that  noble  passion 
and  love  of  Hermogones,  is  virtne  and  hon- 
esty ^  Consider,  pny,  the  severity  of  his  brows, 
his  piercing  and  fixed  eyes,  his  discourse  so 
composed  and  strong,  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  the  gaiety  of  his  manners.  And  what  is 
yet  more  wonderful  in  him,  that,  so  beloved  as 
he  is  by  his  friends  the  gods,  he  does  not  dis- 
dain us  mortals.  But  for  you,  Ahtisthenes,  are 
you  the  only  perron  in  the  company  that  does 
not  love  V* 

Jhtt.  "  No !  for  in  &ith  I  love  you,  Socrates, 
with  all  my  heart." 

Then  Socrates  rallying  him,  and  counterfeit- 
ing an  angry  air,  said,  «  Do  not  trouble  me  with 
it  now ;  you  see  I  have  other  busiaess  upon 
my  hands  at  present" 

^ne,  «  I  confess  you  must  be  an  expert  mas- 
ter of  the  trade  you  valued  yourself  so  much 
upon  a  while  ago ;  for  sometimes  you  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  speak  to  me,  and  at  other 


times  yoa  pretend  yoor  demon  will  not  permit 
you,  or  that  you  have  other  business." 

Soe»  **  Spare  me  a  little,  Antisthenes ;  I  can 
bear  well  enoagfa  any  other  troubles  thnt  yoa 
give  me,  and  I  wiU  ahraya  bear  them  mm  m 
friend ;  hot  I  blnah  to  speak  of  the  paaaioa  jou 
have  for  me,  anoe  I  fear  you  are  not  eDam- 
oared  with  the  beauty  of  my  soul,  but  with  tfamt 
of  my  body." 

« As  for  you,  CaDias,!  yoa  love,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us :  for  who  is  it  that  is  ignorant  of 
your  love  for  AatoUcoal  b  is  the  town-talk ; 
and  IbreignerB,  as  well  as  our  citiiens,  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  -The  reasons  for  your  loving 
him,  I  believe  to  be,  that  yoa  ara  both  of  jchi 
bom  of  illustrious  families ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ara  both  poasesaed  of  personal  qualities 
that  render  you  yet  mom  illustrious.  For  me, 
I  alwaya  admired  the  sweetness  and  evenness 
of  your  tamper ;  but  much  mora,  iriien  I  cell- 
ader  that  yoor  pasnon  for  Antofions  is  placed 
on  a  perK>n  who  has  nothing  luxorioas  or  af- 
foeted  in  him ;  bat  In  all  things  shows  a  vig- 
our and  temperance  worthy  of  a  virtnous  soal ; 
which  b  a  proof^  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  is 
infinitely  beloved,  be  deserves  to  be  so. 

«<I  confess,  indeed,  I  am  not  firmly  per- 
suaded whether  tfaero  be  bat  one  Venae  or  two, 
the  celestiai  and  the  valgar :  and  it  may  be  with 
this  goddess,  as  with  Jopiter,  who  has  many 
different  names,  though  there  is  still  but  one 
Jupiter.  But  I  know  very  vrall  that  both  the 
Venuses  have  altogether  different  ahan,  tem- 
ples, and  aaerifices.  The  vulgar  Venua  is  wor> 
shipped  after  a  common,  negligent  manner; 
whereas  the  celestial  one  is  adored  in  purity  and 
sanctity  of  lifo.  The  vulgar  inspires  mankind 
with  the  love  of  the  body  only,  but  the  celestial , 
fires  the  mind  with  the  love  of  the  soul,  with 
friendship,  and  a  generous  thirst  aAer  nobl« 
actions.  I  hope  that  it  is  this  last  kind  of  love 
that  has  touched  the  heart  of  CalUas.  This 
I  believe,  becanae  the  peraon  he  loves  Im  truly 
virtuous ;  and  whenever  he  desires  to  converw 
with  him,  it  is  in  the  presence  of  his  father, 
which  is  a  proof  his  love  is  periectly  honoura- 
ble." 

Upon  which  Hermogenes  began  to  spetk : 
<<I  have  always   admired  you,  Socrates,  on 


t  Here  SocratM  showi  a  wonderfViI  addrev  In  turn- 
lag  tbe  psMlonaf  GaWat  firen  Aelolleaa,  to  sometbioe 
more  elevated,  and  beyond  pertonal  bsaatjr. 
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every  occasion,  but  much  moro  now  than  ever. 
You  are  complaisant  to  Callias,  and  indulge 
Ilia  paesion.     And  this  your  complaisance  is 
ag^reeable  to  him ;  so  it  is  wholesome  and  in- 
structive, teaching  him  in  what  manner  he 
ou^ht    to   love." — <«That  is   true,"    said  So- 
crates ;  «<  and  that  my  advice  may  please  him 
yet  the  more,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  that 
the  love  of  the  soul  is  incomparably  preferable 
to  that  of  the  body.    I  say  then,  and  we  all 
feel  the  truth  of  it,  that  no  company  can  be 
truly  agreeable  to  us  without  friendship;    and 
'we  generally  say,  whoever  entertains  a  great 
value  and  esteem  for  the  manners  and  beh»- 
▼ioar  of  a  man,  he  must  necessarily  love  him. 
"We  know,  likewise,  that  among  those  who  love 
the  body  only,  they  many  times  disapprove  the 
humour  of  tiie  person  they  so  love,  and  hate 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  the  mind  and  temper, 
while  they  endeavour  to  possess  die  body.    Yet 
further,  let  us  suppose  a  mutwil  passion  between 
two  lovers  of  this  kind ;  it  is  vety  oeortain  that 
the  power  of  beauty,  which  gives  birth  to  that 
love,  does  soon  decay  and  vanish :  and  how  is 
it  possible  that  love,  built   on   such  a  weak 
foundation,  should  subsist,  when  the  cause  that 
produced  it  has   ceased!       But  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  soul ;  for  the  more  she  ripens, 
and  the  longer  she  endures,  the  more  lovely 
she  becomes.    Besides,  as  the  constant  use  of 
the  finest  delicaetes  is  attended,  in  progress  of 
time,  with  disgust :  so  the  constant  enjoyment 
of  the  finest  beauty  palls  the  appetite  at  last. 
But  that  love  that  terminates  on  the  bright 
I  qualities  of  tiie  soul,  beoofnes  still  more  and 
mors  ardent:  and,  because  it  is  in  its  nature 
altogether  pure  and  chaste,  it  admits  of  no  sa- 
tiety.    Neither  let  us  think,  with  some  people 
that  this  passion,  so  pure  and  so  diaste,  is  less 
charming,  or  less  strong  than  the  other.     On 
the  contrary,  those  who  love  in  this  manner  are 
posKised  of  all  that  we  ask  in  that  our  com- 
mon prayer  to  Venus:    < Grant,  O  goddess! 
that  we  may  say  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable, 
and  do  nothing  but  what  does  please.'     Now, 
I  think  it  is  needless  to  prove,  that  a  person 
of  a  noble  mien,  generous  and  polite,  modest 
and  well-bred,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  rise  in  the 
state,  ought  first  to  be  touched  with  a  just 
eiteem  for  the  good  qualities  of  (he  person  he 
courts,  for  this  will  be  granted  by  all.    But  I 
am  going  to  prove,  in  few  words,  that  the  per- 
son thus  addressed  to  must  infallibly  return 
the  love  of  a  man  that  is  tiras  endued  with 


such  shining  accomplishments.  For,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  hate  a  man,  who  she  be-« 
lieves  haa  infinite  merit,  and  who  makes  his 
addresses  to  her  upon  th6  motive  of  doing  ju^ 
tice  to  her  honour  and  virtue,  rather  than  from 
a  principle  of  pleasing  bis  appetite  ?  And  how 
great  is  the  contentment  we  feel,  when  we  are 
persuaded  that  no  light  faults  or  errors  shell 
ever  disturb  the  course  of  a  friendship  so  hap- 
pily begun,  or  that  the  diminution  of  beauty 
shall  never  lessen  one's  aflectioni  How 
can  it  ever  happen  otherwise,  but  that  per- 
sons who  love  one  another  thus  tenderly, 
and  with  all  the  liberties  of  a  pure  and  sacred, 
friendship,  should  take  the  utmost  satisfaction 
in  one  another's  company,  in  discoursing  to 
gether  with  an  entire  confidence,  in  mingling 
their  mutual  interests,  and  rejoicing  in  their 
good  fortune,  and  bearing  a  share  in  their  bad  1 
Such  lovers  must  needs  partake  of  one  an- 
other's joy  or  grief,  be  meny  and  rejoice  with 
one  another  in  health,  and  pay  the  closest  and 
tendcrest  attendance  on  one  another  when 
sick,  and  express  rather  a  greater  concern  for 
them  when  absent  than  present  Does  not 
Venus  and  the  Graces  shower  down  their 
blessings  on  those  who  love  thus?  For  my 
patt,  I  take  such  to  be  perfectly  happy ;  and  a 
friendship  Uke  ^is  must  necessarily  persevere 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  uninterrupted  and  alto- 
gether pure.  But  I  confess  I  cannot  see  ttny 
reason  why  one  that  loves  only  the  exterior 
beauty  of  the  person  he  courts,  should  be 
loved  again.  Is  it  because  he  endeavours  to 
obtain  something  from  her,  that  gives  him 
pleasure,  but  her  shame?  Or  is  it,  because 
in  the  conduct  of  their  passion  they  carefully 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  their  parents 
o  fiends?  Somebody,  perhaps,  may  object, 
th«.t  we  ought  to  make  a  different  judgment 
of  those  who  use  violence,  and  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  gain  their  point  by  the  force  of 
persuasion  ;  but,  I  say,  these  last  deserve  more 
hatred  than  the  first.  The^rst  appear  in  their 
proper  colours,  for  wicked  persons;  and  so 
every  one  is  on  their  guard  against  such  open 
villany ;  whereas  the  last,  by  sly  insinuations, 
insensibly  corrupt  and  defile  the  mind  of  the 
person  they  pretend  to  love.  Besides,  why 
should  they,  who  barter  their  beauty  for  money, 
be  supposed  to  have  a  greater  affection  for  the 
purchasers,  than  the  trader,  who  sells  his  goods 
in  the  maiket-place,  has  for  his  chapman  that 
pays  him  down  the  price.    Po  not  de  surprised 
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then,  if  rach  loyen  as  these  meet  often  wilh 
the  contempt  they  deserve.  There  is  one 
thing  more  in  this  case  worthy  of  your  consi- 
deration; we  shall  never  find  that  the  love 
which  terminates  in  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
mind  has  ever  produced  any  dismal  effects. 
But  there  are  innumerable  examples  of  tragi- 
cal consequences,  which  have  attended  that 
love  which  is  fixed  only  on  the  beauty  of  the 
body.  Chiron  and  Phenix  loved  Achilles,  but 
after  a  virtuous  manner,  without  any  other 
design  than  to  render  him  a  more  accomplish- 
ed person.  Achilles  likewise  loved  and  ho- 
noured them  in  return,  and  held  them  both  in 
the  highest  veneration.  And  indeed  I  should 
wonder,  if  one  that,  is  perfectly  accomplished 
should  not  entertain  the  last  contempt  for 
those  who  admire  only  their  personal  beauty. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  prove,  Callias,  that  gfods  and 
heroes  have  always  had  more  passion  and  es- 
teem for  the  charms  of  the  soul,  than  those  of 
the  body  :  at  least  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  ancient  authors.  For  we  may 
observe  in  the  fables  of  antiquity,  that  Jupiter, 
who  loved  several  mortals  upon  the  account  of 
their  personal  beauty  only,  never  conferred  up- 
on them  immortality.  Whereas  it  was  other- 
wise with  Hercules,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  se- 
veral others ;  for  having  admired  and  applauded 
the  greatness  of  their  courage,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  minds,  he  enrolled  them  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods.  And,  whatever  some  affirm 
to  the  contrary  of  Ganymede,  I  take  it  he  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  from  mount  Olympus, 
not  for  the  beauty  of  his  body,  but  that  of  his 
mind.  At  least  his  name  seems  to  confirm 
my  opinion,  which  in  the  Greek  seems  to  ex- 
press as  much  as,  <to  take  pleasure  in  good 
counsel,  and  in  the  practice  of  wisdom.'  When 
Homer  represents  Achilles  so  gloriously  re- 
venging the  death  of  Patroclus,  it  was  not  pro- 
perly the  passion  of  love  that  produced  that 
noble  resentment,  but  that  pure  friendship  and 
esteem  he  had  for  his  partner  in  arras.  Why 
is  it,  that  the  memory  of  Py lades  and  Orestes, 
Theseus  and  Perithous,  and  other  demigods, 
are  to  this  day  so  highly  celebrated  1  Was  it 
for  the  love  of  the  body,  think  you  1  No  !  by 
no  means :  it  was  the  particular  esteem  and 
friendship  they  had  for  one  another,  and  the 
mutual  assistance  every  one  gave  to  his  friend, 
'n  those  renowned  and  immortal  enterprises, 
which  are  to  this  day  the  subject  of  our  his- 
tories and  hymns.    And,  pray,  who  are  they 


that  performed  thoee  glorioiiB  actions  t  Ifd 
they  that  abandoned  themselves  to  pleamre, 
but  they  that  thirsted  after  glory ;  and  v^fao,  to 
acquire  that  glory,  underwent  the  severest  toils, 
and  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

«  You  are  then  infinitely  obliged  to  the  g^>ds, 
Callias,  who  have  inspired  you  with  love  and 
friendship  for  Autolicus,  as  they  have  inspired 
Critobulus  with  the  same  for  Amandra;    for 
real  and  pure  friendship  knows  no  diffeienoe  in 
sexes.    It  is  certain  Autolicus  has  the  most 
ardent  passion  for  glory ;    since,  in   onler  to 
cany  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  be 
proclaimed  victor  by  the  heralds,  with  soood 
of  trumpet,  as  he  lately  was,  he  must  needs 
have  undergone  numberless  hardships  and  the 
greatest  fatigues:  for  no  less"  was  'required  to- 
wards gaininglhe  victory  in  so  many  dififeieat 
exercises.  ^    But  if  he  proposes  to  himself,  as 
I  am  sure  he  does,  to  acquire  further^ory,  to 
become  an  ornament  to  &is  family,  beneficent 
to  hjs  friends,  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  coun- 
try t^  his  valour,  and  by  all  honest  endeavours 
to  gain  the  esteem  of  Barbarians  as  well  as 
-Greeks :  do  not  you  believe  he  will  always  have 
the  greatest  value  for  one  who  he  believes  may 
be  useful  and  assistant  to  him  in  so  noble  a  de- 
sign 1     If  you  would  then   prove   acceptable,  '^ 
Callias,  to  any  one  you  love,  you  ought  to  con- 
aider  and  imitate  those  methods  by  which  The- 
mistocles  rose  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  . 
and  acquired  the  glorious  title  of  The  Deliver-  j 
er  of  Greece ;  the  methods  by  which  Pericles  \ 
acquired    that    consummate    wisdom,    which 
proved  so  beneficial,   and  brought  immortal 
honour  to  his  native  country.     You  ought  to 
ponder  well  how  it  was,  that  Solon  became  the 
lawgiver  to  this  republic  of  Athens,  and  by 
what  honourable  means  the  Lacedemonians 
have  arrived  to  such  wonderful  skill  in  tbe  art 
of  war :  and  this  last  you  may  easily  acquire, 
by  entertaining,  as  you  do,  at  your  house,  some 
of  the  most  accomplished  Spartans.      When 
you  have  sufficiei^tly  pondered  all  these  things, 
and  imprinted  those  noble  images  upon  your 
mind,  doubt  not  but  your  country  will  some 
time  or  other  court  you  to  accept  the  reins  of 
government,  you  having  already  the  advantage 
of  a  noble  birth,  and  that  important  office  of  i 
high  priest,  which  gives  you  a  greater  lustre  ' 


There w^e Ave exerciie*, leaping, running, throw  !    '  /> 
ing  the  javelin,  fighting  with  the  whirlbat,  and  tvrett  /    (   {/ 
ling,  and  the  victor  was  to  conquer  in  tlieiu  all.  | 
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already,  than  any  of  your  renowned  anoestorB 
could  eTer  boast  of:  and  let  me  add  that  air  of 
greatness,  which  shines  in  your  pef8on7  anJ* 
that  strength  and  vigour  that  is  lodged  in  so 
handsome  a  body,  capable  of  the  severest  toUs, 
and  the  most  difficult  enterprises/' 

Socrates  having  said  all  this  to  Callias,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  company,  and  said :  **  I 
know  very  well  this  discourse  is  too  serious  for 
a  feast,  but  you  will  not  be  surprised,  when  you 
consider  tha^ur  commonwealth  has  been  aK 
ways  fond  of  those  who,  to  the  goodness  of 
their  natural  temper,  have  added  an  indefatiga- 
ble search  after  ^^lory  and  virtue. )/  And  in  this 
fondness  of  mine  for  such  pen,  1  but  imitate 
the  genius  of  my  country."  i 

After  this  the  company  began  to  entertain 
one  another,  upon  the  subject  of  this  last  dis- 
course of  Socrates :  when  Callias,  with  a  mo- 
'dest  blush  in  his  face,  addressed  himself  to 
him :  «  You  must  then  lend  me,"  said  he, 
"  the  assistance  of  your  art,  to  which  you  gave 
such  a  surprising  name  ^  a  while  ago,  to  ren- 
der me  acceptable  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
that  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  in- 
trust me  with  the  care  of  its  afiaiia,  I  may  so 
behave  myself  as  to  preserve  its  good  opinion, 
and  never  do  any  thing,  but  what  tends  to  the 
public  good." — "  Tou  will  certainly  succeed ; 
do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Socrates.  «  You  must 
'apply  yourself  in  good  earnest  to  virtue,  and 
not  content  yourself,  as  some  people  do,  with 
the  appearance  of  it  only,  as  if  that  might  suf- 
fice. For  know,  Callias,  that  false  glory  can 
never  subsist  long.  Flattery  or  dissimulation 
may  for  a  while  varnish  over  such  a  rotten  struc- 
ture ;  but  it  must  tumble  down  at  last  On 
the  contrary,  solid  glory  will  always  maintain 
its  post ;  unless  God,  for  some  secret  reasons, 
hid  from  us,  think  fit  to  oppose  its  progress : 
otherwise, '  that  sublime  virtue,  which  every 
man  of  honour  should  aim  at,  does  naturally 
reflect  back  upon  him  such  rays  of  glory,  as 
grow  brighter  and  brighter  every  day,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  virtue  rises  higher  and  higher.'^ 
IX.  The  discourse  being  ended,  Autolicas 
rose  to  take  a  walk,  and  his  &ther  following 
turned  towards  Socrates,  and  said,  <«  Socrates, 
I  must  declare  my  opinion,  that  you  are  a  truly 
honest  man." 
After  this,  there  was  an  elbow  chair  brought 


I  Procuriof . 


into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  Syracus- 
an  appearing  at  the  same  time ;  <«  Gentlemen," 
said  be,  "  Ariadne  is  just  now  entering;  and 
Bacchus,  who  has  made  a  debauch  to  day  with 
the  gods,  is  coming  down  to  wait  upon  her : 
and  I  can  assure  you,  they  will  both  divert  the 
company  and  one  another."  Immediately  Ari- 
adne entered  the  room,  richly  dressed,  in  the 
habit  of  a  bride,  and  placed  herself  in  the  el- 
bow chair.  A  little  after  Bacchus  appeared, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  girl  that  played  on 
the  flute  struck  up  an  air  that  used  to  be  sung 
at  the  festival  of  that  god.  It  was  then  that 
the  Syracuson  was  admired  for  an  excellent 
master  in  his  art:  for  Ariadne  being  perfectly 
well  instructed  in  her  part,  foiled  not  to  show, 
by  her  pretty  insinuating  manner,  that  she  was 
touched  with  the  air  of  the  music ;  and  that 
though  she  rose  not  from  her  chair  to  meet  her 
lover,  she  yet  expressed  sufficiently  the  great 
desire  she  had  to  do  it  Bacchus  perceiving  it, 
came  on  dancing  toward  her,  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate manner,  then  sat  himself  down  on  her 
lap,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her. 
As  for  Ariadne,  she  personated  to  the  life  a 
bride's  modesty ;  and  for  a  while,  looking  down 
to  the  ground,  appeared  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion; but  at  length  recovering  herself,  she 
threw  her  arms  about  her  lover's  neck,  and  re- 
turned his  kisses.  AU  the  company  expressed 
the  great  satisfaction  the  performance  gave 
them;  and,  indeed  nothing  could  be  better 
acted,  nor  accompanied  with  more  grace  in  the 
acting.  But  when  Bacchus  rose,  and  took 
Ariadne  by  the  hand  to  lead  her  out,  they  were 
still  more  pleased ;  for  the  pretty  couple  ap- 
peared to  embrace  and  kiss  one  another  after  a 
much  more  feeling  manner  than  is  generally 
acted  on  the  stage.  Then  Bacchus  addressing 
himself  to  Ariadne,  said,  **  Dost  thou  love  me, 
my  dearest  creature  ?"  «*  Yes,  yes,"  answered 
she,  « let  me  die  if  I  do  not :  and  will  love  thee 
to  the  last  moment  of  my  life."  In  fine,  the 
performance  was  so  lively  and  natural  that  the 
company  came  to  be  fully  convinced  of  what 
they  never  dreamt  of  before ;  that  the  little  boy 
and  girl  were  really  in  love  with  one  another : 
which  occasioned  both  the  married  guests,  and 
some  of  those  that  were  not,  to  take  horse  im- 
mediately, and  ride  back  full  speed  to  Athens, 
with  the  briskest  resolutions  imaginable.  I 
know  not  what  happened  afterwards ;  but  for 
Socrates,  and  some  who  staid  behind,  they  went 
a  walking  with  Lycon,  Autolicus,  and  Caltiaa. 
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CONDITION  OF   ROYALTY. 


A  OONVERSATION  BETWEEN  HIERO  AND  BIMONIDES. 


L  Thi  poet  Simonidei  being  come  to  Teade 
•t  the  court  of  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  one  day 
•fl  they  were  converiing  at  their  leisure,  «  Will 
you,  Hiero,"  said  Simonides,  « inform  me  of 
some  particulars,  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, you  must  know  much  better  than  I  can 
do!" 

<«What  particulars  then  do  you  imagine," 
said  Hiero,  « I  can  possibly  know  better  than 
so  learned  and  wise  a  man  as  yon  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  1" 

**  Why,"  replied  Simonides,  « I  have  known 
you,  when  you  were  yet  a  prirate  man,  and 
now  see  you  advanced  to  realty.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  you,  who  have  experi- 
enced both  these  states,  should  know  better 
than  I  can  do,  wherein  the  life  of  a  king  differs 
from  that  of  a  private  man,  in  regard  to  the 
pleasures  or  inconveniences  attendant  on  each 
state." 

«  Well  then,"  said  Hiero,  «  but  as  you  are 
now  in  a  private  station,  ought  not  you  first  to 
recall  to  my  remembrance  the  pleasures  and 
inconveniences  of  a  private  life  1  By  which 
means,  I  shall  be  better  enabled  to  show  you 
the  difference  of  the  two  states  in  question." 

To  this  Simonides  thus  replied :  « I  think 
then,  Hiero,  I  have  observed,  that  men  in  pri- 
vate life  possess  all  the  genuine  feelings  of  na- 
tare.  They  receive  pleasure  and  pain  from 
the  proper  objects  of  their  several  senses ;  from 
riflible  objects  by  their  eyes ;  of  sounds  by  their 
58 


ean ;  of  scents  by  their  nostrils ;  of  food  by  the 
palate ;  and  other  sensual  enjoyments,  the  source 
of  which  every  one  knows. 

« It  appears  to  me  likewise,"  added  he,  "that 
we  receive  agreeable  or  painful  sensations 
from  heat  and  cold,  from  things  hard  and  soft, 
heavy  and  light,  in  the  whole  and  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  But  to  perceive  pleasure  or 
pain  from  what  is  good  or  evil  (in  a  moral 
sense),  belongs,  I  think,  to  the  mind  alone : 
yet  in  some  sense,  to  the  mind  and  body  in 
conjunction."  ^ 

«I  find  by  experience  also,  that  we  receive 
pleasure  from  sleep;  but,  from  what  source, 
and  from  what  kind  of  sleep,  and  when  this 
pleasure  arises,  I  own  myself  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain. Neither  is  this  at  all  surprising,  as  we 
certainly  have  less  distinct  perceptions  when 
asleep,  than  when  we  are  awake." 

To  this  Hiero  answered :  « I  confess,  Simon- 
ides, I  know  not  any  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
pain  that  a  king  can  receive,  besides  those 
which  you  have  mentioned.  And  consequent- 
ly I  do  not  see,  hitherto,  in  what  the  life  of  a 
king  differa  from  that  of  a  private  peraon." 

<>Yet  even  in  these  particulars,"  answered 
Simonides,  « there  is  a  very  material  differ- 
ence. And,  in  each  of  these,  kings  experience 
infinitely  more  pleasure  and  less  pain  than  pri- 
vate persons." 
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<«  Ah !''  cried  Hiero,  « this  ia  by  no  meuif 
the  case :  but  be  awnred,  that  in  all  theee  re- 
spects, kings  take  much  lass  pleasure,  and  feel 
much  more  chagrin,  than  those  individuals  who 
are  placed  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life." 

«  What  you  say,"  replied  Simonides,  « is 
altogether  incredible.  For,  if  it  were  so,  why 
should  such  numbers,  and  those  who  are  es- 
teemed for  their  sense  and  wisdom,  be  f «  ar> 
bitious  of  royalty  1  And  why  do  all  mankind 
envy  kings  V 

« Because,"  said  Hiero,  «they  form  thdr 
opinions  without  having  experienced  both  these 
conditions  of  life.  But  I  will  endeavour  to 
convince  yon  f  tl  e  tn  ttb  of  v  hat  I  assert,  and 
will  proceed  in  the  same  order  which  you  have 
suggested,  and  begin  with  the  pleasures  of 
sight:  for  it  was  thence,  I  think,  that  you 
commenced  this  discourse. 

II.  « In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  reason 
from  the  objects  of  sight,  I  am  convinced  that 
kings  have  the  least  share  of  pleasure  in  that 
respect 

** Every  country  has  its  curiosities;  which 
deserve  to  be  viiited  and  viewed  by  strangers. 
Now  men  in  private  stations  can  come  or  go  to 
any  part  of  the  world  without  ceremony  :  and 
into  whatever  cities  they  please,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  spectacles ;  and  into  those  general 
assemblies  ^  of  all  Greece,  where  are  collected 
together,  whatever  is  thought  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention and  curiosity  of  mankind. 

"  As  for  kings,'  they  can  rarely  amuse  them- 
selves with  spectacles  of  any  kind.  For 
neither  would  it  be  safe  for  them  to  go,  where 
they  would  not  be  superior  to  any  force  which 
could  be  exerted  against  them;  nor  are  their 
aflairs  usually  so  firmly  established  at  home, 
that  they  could  securely  trust  the  administra- 
tion of  them  to  others,  and  go  out  of  their  king- 
doms. They  could  not  do  it  without  the  dsn- 
ger  of  being  deprived  of  their  sovereignty ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  being  unable  to  avenge 
themselves  on  those  who  had  injured  them. 

<*  Yet  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  specta- 
cles of  this  kind  may  be  presented  to  kings, 
though  they  remain  at  home.  But  I  assure 
yoa,  Simonides,  this  is  the  case  only  with  re- 
gard to  a  veiy  few  ;  and  even  for  those,  such 
as  they  are,  kings  must  generally  pay  extremely 
dear.    As  they  who  have  obliged  a  king  with 


*  The  Oljrmpic  gBBiei.    8m  tbs  Appendix. 

•  Tbe  word  Ungt  anut  here  nwaa  tyrants. 


any  trifling  exhibition  of  this  kind,  expect  to  be 
disoussed  at  once  with  a  greater  reward  tlian 
they  could  hope  for  from  any  other  maxi  after  a 
whole  life's  attendance."  ^ 

III.  **  Well  then,"  said  Bimonidea,  ««  gfraiit- 
ing  that  you  are  in  a  worse  condition,  ^rith  re- 
gard to  the  objects  of  sight,  yet  you  have  greatl  j 
the  advantage  from  the  sense  of  hearings ;   aa 
y  >a  a;  e  incessantly  entertained  with  the  most 
delightful  of  all  music,  that  of  your  own  prsdseiK. 
For  all  those  who  approach  you,  applaud  every 
thing  you  say  and  every  thing  you  do.      And, 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  never  exposed  to  what 
is  most  painful,  the  hearing  yourself  censored 
or  reproached.    For  no  one  w  Ji  ^  enture  to  re- 
buke a  king  to  his  face." 

«  Alas !"  answered  Hiero,  « what  pleasure  [ 
do  you  imagine  a  king  can  receive  from  those  ' 
who  do  not  speak  ill  of  him,  when  he  ia  con-  < 
vinced  that,  although  they  are  silent,  they  think  ' 
eveiy  thing  that  is  bad  of  him  1  Or  what  de-  < 
light  can  they  afford,  who  applaud  him  when  ■ 
he  has  so  much  reason  to  suspect  their  praiaee  ' 
of  aduktion  1" 

"  Why,  really,"  replied  Simonides,  **  I  must 
so  far  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  those  praises 
must  be  most  agreeable,  which  are  bestowed 
on  us  by  men  who  are  entirely  free  and  inde- 
pendent" ^ 

lY.  "However,"  added  Simonides,  -^mith 
regard  to  the  sense  of  taste,  you  surely  oaDoot 
convince  any  one  but  that  you  eujoy  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  more  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind." 

«I  know,"  said  Hiero,  <«that  most  men 
imagine  we  must^ecessarily  receive  more  plea- 
sure in  eating  and  drinking ;  because  they  would 
do  the  same,  from  the  variety  with  which  our 
tables  are  served,  than  from  what  they  usually 
meet  with  at  their  own.  For  whatever  is  rare, 
and  excels  what  we  are  accustomed  to,  affords 
a  greater  pleasure.  For  which  reason  all  men 
expect  with  joy  the  ^proach  of  a  feast,  eicept 
kings ;  for  their  tables  being  constantly  provi- 
ded to  the  full,  can  have  no  sort  of  addition  on 
any  festival  occasions.  In  this  respect  then,  in 
the  first  place,  by  being  deprived  of  hope,  kings 
are  less  happy  than  private  men. 


•  It  h  probably  a  cosiBon  remark,  wbkb  I  often 
heard  from  a  sun  of  rank  and  large  forCaae,  tbal  be 
could  not  afford  to  receive  presents. 

*  Xenophon  eayi  of  Agoeilaui,  **  That  he  was  mncb 
pleased  with  the  praises  of  thoae  who  wottM  hive 
blamed  him  with  sqoal  flreedom;  If  he  had  acted  in 

'— Aessti..eh.il.$5.  ^ 
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«•  I  makB  no  doubt,  Ukowioo,  b«t  yon  younelf 
have  expoiienood  that  the  more  aoparflooua 
dishes  are  aet  before  ua,  the  aooner  we  are 
cloyed  with  eating.  80  that,  with  regard 
to  the  doiBtion  of  this  pleaeore,  he  who  ii 
served  with  such  profuaion  is  in  a  mach  woree 
condition  than  one  who  livee  in  a  more  frugal 
I      and  leas  plentiful  style." 

»  But  after  all/*  replied  Simonidea,  «*  as  long 
as  the  appetite  for  food  continuea^  thoae  must 
certainly  find  more  pleaanre  who  feed  at  a 
sumptuoua  table,  than  thoae  who  are  conlined 
to  cheap  and  ordinary  proviriona" 

<*  Do  not  you  imagine  then,  Simonidea,"  aaid 
fliero,  «that  in  proportion  to  the  delight  which 
any  one  takee  in  any  thing,  the  more  fondly  he 
is  usually  attached  to  iti" 

u  Undoubtedly/'  says  Simonidee. 
«  Have  you  then  ever  remarked,  that  kings 
approach  with  greater  delight  to  the  food  which 
is  prepared  for  them,  than  private  perMna  do 
to  their  frugal  viands  V 

«  No,  really,"  answered  Kmonidea,  « the  very 
reverse  seems  to  me  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
case." 

^  For  have  you  not  observed,**  saya  Hiero, 
« those  many  artificial  preperations  and  variety 
of  eauces,  of  a  sharp  and  poignant  reliah,  to 
Btimalate  the  appetite,  whi<^  are  served  up  at 
table  of  kings  1** 

«*  I  certainly  have,**  replied  Simonidee ;  <«  and 
am  convinced  these  high  sauces  are  quite  un- 
natural, and  inimical  to  the  health  of  man." 

«Do  you  think  then,*'  said  Hiero,  « that 
these  unnatural  delicacies  can  afford  pleasure 
to  any  one,  but  to  those  whose  palatee  are  viti- 
ated by  luxury  and  indulgence  ?  For  my  part, 
I  know  by  experience,  and  yon  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, that  thoee  who  have  a  good  appetite 
want  no  artificial  preparations  of  this  kind." 

V.  **  Then  as  to  those  expensive  perfumee 
which  you  make  use  of,'*  said  Simonidee,  « I 
really  believe  that  those  who  approach  your 
persons  have  more  enjoyment  of  tiiem  than  yon 
yourselves  have.  As  in  respect  to  thoee  who 
have  eaten  any  thing  of  a  disagreeable  odour, 
the  person  himself  is  not  so  much  incommoded 
by  it,  as  those  who  come  too  near  him." 

M  That  is  precisely  the  case,"  replied  Hiero, 
"  with  those  who  have  constantly  a  variety  of 
food  set  before  them.  They  eat  nothing  with 
/  an  appetite:  whereaa  he  who  but  rarely  meets 
with  any  delicacy,  feede  upon  it  with  a  true 
relish,  whenever  it  makes  its  appearanee." 


VL  «<  But,  after  all,"  saya  Simonidee, «  per- 
haps the  greatest  incitement  to  your  aspiring 
after  royalty  are  the  pleasures  of  love.  <*  For 
in  this  respect  it  is  in  your  power  to  enjoy 
every  object,  the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind." 

"  Alas  !**  cries  Hiero» «  you  have  now  produced 
an  inatance,  in  which  you  must  certainly  know 
we  are  far  lesa  happy  than  private  persons. 
For,  in  the  first  plftce,  those  marriages  are  1 
generally  esteemed  most  honourable,  and  to 
confer  the  greatest  dignity,  aa  well  as  pleasure,  >' 
which  we  contract  with  our  superiors  in  rank 
and  fortune:  and  in  the  second  place, are  those  of 
equals  with  their  equals :  but  to  form  an  ailiaooe 
of  that  kind  with  an  inferior,  ia  disgraceful  and 
injurious  to  our  character.  Unless  a  king  mar- 
ries a  stranger,  therefore,  he  must  neceasarily 
marry  an  inferior ;  so  that  he  can  never  enjoy 
what  is  most  agreeable  in  the  married  atate* 

« The  attention  and  respect  also  which  is  . 
paid  us  by  a  woman  of  birth  and  spirit  gives  a  • 
man  great  pleasure ;  but,  when  paid  ue  by  a 
slave,  it  aflbrda  us  very  little  si^tisfection.    Yet 
if  they  foil  of  that  raapect  which  is  our  due,  we 
aro  provoked  and  chagrined. 

"  In  short,  with  regard  to  the  mere  sensnal 
pleasures  of  love,  where  marriage  is  out  of  the 
question,  kings  have  stall  less  of  that  pleasure 
to  boast  of:  for  we  all  knpw,  that  it  is  love 
alone  which  renden  finition  so  exquisitely  de- 
lightful ;  but  love  is  more  raraly  excited  in  the 
breast  of  kings  than  of  any  other  men.  For 
we  despise  easy  and  obvious  pleasares ;  butthe 
passion  is  nourished  by  hope.  And  as  a  per- 
son who  is  not  thirsty  never  drinks  with  plea- 
sure, so  he  who  is  not  stimulated  by  love  knows 
not  the  true  pleasure  of  enjoyment** 

Hiero  having  thna  spoken,  Simonides,  with 
a  smile,  replied :  •<  What  is  this  which  yon  as- 
sert, O  Hiero !  that  love  cannot  be  excited  in 
the  breast  of  kings  1  Whence  comes  it  to  pass 
then,  that  you  are  ao  fond  of  Dailocha,  the 
most  beautiful  of  her  sex  1" 

«  Why  truly,  my  Stmonides,*'  said  he,  **  it  is 
not  for  what  I  could  with  so  much  eaae  obtain 
of  her,  but  for  what  It  is  least  of  all  in  the 
power  of  kings  to  effect 

» I  own  I  love  Dailocha  for  what  we  natu- 
rally desire  to  obtain  from  a  beautiful  object 
Those  fovours,  however,  which  I  so  eameetiy 
wish  to  receive  voluntarily,  and  with  mutual 
sflection,  I  could  no  more  endure  to  extort  by 
force,  than  I  could  to  do  violence  to  my  own 
person* 
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«To  plunder  and  take  by  force  from  an 
enemy,  we  consider  as  a  real  cause  of  exalta- 
tion :  but  no  faTours  from  a  beloved  object  can 
i^ive  us  any  joy,  except  those  which  are  volun- 
tarily  bestowed.  From  such  an  object,  who 
returns  our  passion,  eveiy  thin;  is  agreeable : 
her  slightest  regards;  her  trifling  questions; 
her  childish  answers;  and  the  most  agreeable 
of  all,  perhaps,  and  the  most  alluring,  are  her 
struggles  and  counterfeited  resentments.  But, 
to  possess  by  force  a  woman  whom  we  love,  is, 
-  in  my  opinion,  to  act  more  like  a  robber  than  a 
lover.  A  robber  indeed  receives  some  gratifi- 
cation from  the  idea  of  gain,  and  perhaps  from 
having  done  an  injury  to  an  adversary ;  but  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  giving  pain  to  a  person  whom 
we  love,  and  to  treat  one  for  whom  we  profees 
a  regard,  as  if  we  really  hated  them :  and  to 
torment  a  woman,  to  whom  our  caresses  are 
odious  and  disgusting,  is  surely  most  detestable 
and  inhuman. 

« In  short,  if  a  private  person  receives  favours 
from  a  woman  whom  he  loves,  it  is  an  un- 
equivocal pledge  of  her  affection ;  as  he  knows 
Ae  is  under  no  necessity  to  comply  with  his 
solicitations. 

X  But  a  king  has  no  right  to  imagine  that  he 
is  ever  sincerely  beloved.  ^  For  we  know, 
that  those  who  submit  to  our  pleasure  through 
fear,  counterfeit  as  much  as  is  in  their  power 
the  air  and  manner  of  those  whose  compliance 
is  the  effect  of  a  sincere  affection.  Yet  never 
are  conspiracies  against  kings  so  frequently  con- 
ducted as  by  those  who  afifoct  to  love  them  with 
the  greatest  sincerity." 

Vn.  To  all  this  Simonides  replied :  •<  Well, 
my  good  Hiero»  in  regard  to  what  you  have 
liiUierto  alleged,  I  confess  they  are  but  trifles ; 
fbr  I  see  many  men  of  respectable  characters, 
who  voluntarily  refrain  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  are  indifferent  to  what  they  eat 
or  drink,  and  also  entirely  abstain  from  aD  in- 
tercourse with  the  fair  sex. 

**  But  in  another  respect  there  is  certainly  a 
striking  superiority  of  kings  over  private  men ; 
that  you  concave  and  readily  execute  great 
projects;  that  you  have  a  great  abundance  of 
whatever  is  excellent  in  its  kind ;  you  possess 
the  finest  and  most  spirited  horses ;  the  most 
beautiful  arms;  the  richest  ornaments  for  your 


•  Un  ro7,  qui  pent  ■*  aHiirer  de  cent  mirte  Ins,  ne 
pMt  gneres  tT  aawrsf  d'an  emir.— .FVnUfMttc  ihaUg, 
4ff  Mtrtt, 


women;  the  most  magnificent  palaeesy  and 
those  adorned  with  the  most  sumptoous  fmni- 
ture ;  you  are  attended  with  a  gremter  nnmiwr 
of  domestics,  and  those  of  the  most  expert  and 
dexterous  that  can  be  found.  Add  to  this, 
that  you  have  the  most  ample  means  of  aveng- 
ing yourself  on  your  enemies,  and  of  lewaxding 
your  friends." 

«  Alas !  my  Simonides,"  said  Hiens  *^  that 
the  multitude  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
of  royalty  I  am  not  at  all  surprised ;  for  tlie 
vulgar  in  general  seem  to  me  to  judge  of  hap> 
piness    and    misery  merely    by  appearanoes. 
Now,  as  royalty  displays  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world  those  possessions  which  are  commonly 
esteemed  the  most  valuable,  so  it  oonoeals  the  y 
evils  to  which  kings  are  exposed  in  the  inmost  j 
recesses  of  their  soul,  where  alone  real  bappi-  { 
ness  or  misery  resides. 

M  That  these  things,  therefore,  should  escape 
the  notice  of  the  multitude,  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised,  as  I  said ;  but,  that  you  should  be 
under  the  same  mistake,  who  form  year  judg- 
ment from  reflection  more  than  external  appear- 
ances, I  own,  excites  my  astonishment.  For 
my  part,  Simonides,  I  assure  you,  from  my 
own  experience,  that  kings  have  the  least  afaare 
of  the  greatest  goods,  and  much  the  largest  i 
portion  of  the  greatest  evils,  incident  to  human  I 
life. 

«  For  instance,  if  peace  is  esteemed  in  tlie 
opinion  of  mankind  the  greatest  good,  it  is  cer- 
tain, the  smallest  portion  of  that  good  is  allotted 
to  kings :  and  likewise,  if  war  is  the  greatest 
evil,  the  greatest  part  of  that  evil  is  the  portion 
of  kings. 

« In  the  first  place,  then,  unless  the  whole 
country  be  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  private 
individuals  may  securely  go  where  they  please, 
without  danger  to  their  persons.  Whereas 
kings  3  find  it  always  necessary  to  march  as 
through  an  enemy's  country ;  armed  themselves, 
and  attended  by  guards  completely  armed. 

"Moreover,  private  persons,  if  they  go  to 
make  war  in  an  enemy's  country,  as  soon  as 
they  return  home  find  themselves  again  in  per- 


•  The  reader  moit  here  advert,  that  In  the  Attie  wri-  / 
tera,  the  word  **  tyrant*'  baa  three  diatinctaeDaea.  Seme- 
timea,— let,  a  lawftil  king,  appointed  by  the  eonaUtatioa  f 
of  any  eonntry :  Sdly,  one  who  naarpa  the  aoTerel|;n  t 
power  in  a  free  atate,  whether  he  ezerelae  it  with  mo-  , 
deration,  or  with  eraelty  and  injuatfce :  Sdly.  a  deapot,  i 
or  abaohite  monareh,  who  ralea  by  force.  In  the  aaiiaal  ! 
of  this  dlsoomse  it  la  geaerally  osed  in  the  laat  atnse.    / 
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feet  security ;  but  kings,  (I  mean  arbitrary  des- 
pots) when  they  return  to  their  own  capitals, 
find  themseNes  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
number  of  enemies.  And  if  a  more  powerful 
enemy  make  war  upon  any  city,  those  who  are 
attacked  may  be  in  danger  so  long  as  they  are 
without  the  walls ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have 
retreated  within  their  intrenchments,  they  find 
themselves  in  perfect  security :  whereas  a  ty- 
rant, far  from  finding  himself  safe,  even  within 
his  own  palace,  has  then  the  greatest  cause  to 
be  upon  Ms  guard. 

« Again,  when  by  negotiation  peace  is  re« 
stored,  private  persons  find  themselves  freed 
from  the  inconveniencies  of  war :  but  tyrants 
neTer  really  are  at  peace  with  those  whom  they 
hold  in  subjection ;  nor  dares  a  tyrant  rely  upon 
the  faith  of  any  treaty  which  he  makes  with  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

*<  In  short,  there  are  wars  indeed  which  firee 
states  are  obliged  to  carry  on  with  each  other, 
as  there  are  those  which  kings  are  forced  to 
wage  with  those  whom  they  have  deprived  of 
their  liberty:  but  whatever  inconveniences 
these  states  may  experience  from  such  wars, 
the  same  occur  in  those  which  kings  are  obliged 
to  maintain. 

<<  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  being  always  armed,  and  continually 
upon  their  guard,  and  of  exposing  themselves 
to  great  dangers :  and  if  they  chance  to  lose  a 
battle,  or  meet  with  any  disaster,  they  are  both 
thrown  into,  equal  consternation. 

«And  thus  far  wars  are  nearly  upon  the 
same  footing,  both  with  kings  and  free  states. 
But  then  the  agreeable  circumstances  which 
those  experience  from  victory  who  serve  under 
a  free  state,  to  these  tyrants  are  entirely  stran- 
gers. For  when  the  individuals  of  a  free  city 
gain  the  advantage  over  their  adversaries  in  a 
battle,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the  pleasure 
which  they  feel  to  see  their  enemies  put  to 
flight ;  their  alacrity  in  the  pursuit,  and  their  de- 
light even  in  the  havoc  which  they  make  of  their 
foes:  how  much  they  glory  in  such  an  exploit; 
how  splendid  their  triumph  ;  and  how  much 
they  exult  in  the  idea  of  having  augmented  the 
strength  of  the  commonwealth ;  ^  eveiy  indivi- 
dual gives  himself  the  credit  of  having  had  a 
part  in  planning  the  expedition,  and  of  contri- 
buting to  its  success.  Nay,  you  will  hardly  find  a 


I  Xenoplion  ssenu  to  speak  with  tlie  fssHngs  of  a 
soldisr  and  a  patriocic  suiesmaa. 
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man  who  does  not  magnify  his  own  prowess,  and 
pretend  to  have  slain  more  with  his  own  hand, 
than  perhaps  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
So  glorious  to  every  individual  does  the  victory 
appear  which  was  obtained  by  a  free  state.*'  ^ 

<*  As  for  a  king,  or  tyrant,  when  he  suspects 
and  is  actually  convinced  that  his  subjects  are 
forming  dangerous  designs  against  him,  if  he 
puts  some  of  them  to  death,  he  is  certain  that 
he  shall  not  by  that  means  bring  over  the  whole 
city  to  Ms  interest ;  and  is  sensible  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  is  diminishing  the  number  of  his 
subjects:  of  course  he  can  neither  rejoice 
(much  less  can  he  pride  himself)  on  such  an 
achievement  Nay,  he  extenuates,  as  far  as  is 
in  his  power,  and  makes  an  apology  for  what  he 
has  done,  as  having  been  void  of  any  ill  inten- 
tion.'* 

"  And  even  after  the  death  of  those  who  were 
the  chief  objects  of  his  fear,  he  is  so  far  from 
being  freed  from  his  apprehensions,  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  be  still  more  upon  his 
guard  than  he  was  before.  And  thus  does  a 
tyrant  live  in  a  continual  state  of  war ;  as,  from 
experience,  I  can  testify." 

YIII.  **  Observe,  in  the  next  place,  what 
kind  of  friendships  kings  are  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing ;  but  let  us  first  consider  how  great  a  bless- 
ing friendship  is  to  mankind.  For  when  a  man" 
is  sincerely  beloved,  his  friends  are  always  hap- 
py in  his  presence,  and  delight  in  serving  and 
doing  him  good.  When  he  is  absent,  they  anx- , 
iously  wish  for  his  return ;  and  when  he  does 
return,  receive  him  with  transports  of  joy: 
they  rejoice  with  him  in  his  good  fortune,  and 
are  eager  to  assist  him  in  his  adversity. 

**  Neither  has  it  escaped  the  attention  of  se-' 
veral  states,  that  friendship  is  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  good  that  mortals  can  enjoy. 
For,  under  many  governments,  the  laws  permit 
adulterers  alone  to  be  slain  with  impunity. 
And  for  this  reason ;  that  they  suppose  them 
to  alienute  that  affection  and  friendship  which 
a  woman  ought  to  have  for  her  husband.  For 
if  a  woman,  by  any  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  circumatances,  should  be  guilty  of  an  act  of 
infidelity,  the  husband  may  not  perhaps  esteem 
her  the  less,  if  he  is  convinced  that  her  friendship 
for  him  continues  inviolate  and  undiminished.^ 

•  We  might  add  here  what  Rouneau  obeerves,  **  How 
many  fovereigni  have  been  made  unhappy  by  the  lo« 
of  countries  which  they  had  never  teen  I** 

•  Ck>mfortable  doctrine.  If  a  china  dish  AoppMw  to 
tUp  out  of  a  poor  girPi  ik«ii^,  and  Is  broken,  who  can 
UasBeher? 
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«For  my  pttrt,  I  esteem  it  eo  great  a  happi- 
ness to  be  belored  by  out  friends,  that  we  can 
hardly  hare  any  thing  farther  to  wish  for  from 
gods  or  men.  But  of  this  happiness,  I  am  con- 
vinced, no  one  enjoys  less  than  tyrants  or 
kings.  That  what  I  assert  is  true,  Simonides, 
attend  to  the  following  particular. 

«  The  firmest  friendships  then  seem  to  be 
those  which  reciprocally  subsist  between  parenU 
and  their  children ;  between  brothers  and  broth- 
ers; between  husbands  and  their  wives;  and 
lastly,  those  which  a  daily  intercourse  produces 
between  companions  and  acquaintance. 

<«Now,  if  you  consider  the  affair  attentively, 
Stmemdes,  you  will  find  that  private  persons 
taijoy  the  greatest  share  of  this  affection  :  but 
«mongBt  kitkgs  or  tyrants,  how  many  do  you 
find  who  have  put  to  death  their  own  children ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  have  perished  by  their  own 
oibpring !  How  many  brothers  who  have  slain 
each  other  to  arrive  at  the  sovereign  power ! 
How  many  tyrants,  possessed  of  that  power, 
ha^e  been  murdered  by  their  wives,  and  by 
-  their  associates  who  have  profesBed  the  great- 
est friendship  for  them  1  If,  therefore,  those 
who  were  prompted  by  natural  affection,  or 
obliged  by  the  laws,  to  show  a  regard  to  kings, 
iMve  nevertheless  expressed  their  detestation  of 
'diem  ;  how  is  it  probable,  do  you  think,  that 
any  others  should  entertain  any  friendship  for 
themi 

IX.  «  Again ;  as  mutual  confidence  among 
mankind  is  a  very  great  blessing,  is  not  he  who 
has  the  least  share  of  this  confidence  deprived 
of  a  very  great  blessing  1  For,  with  what  plea- 
sure can  men  converse  familiarly  together  with- 
out mutual  confidence  1  What  happiness  can 
exist  between  the  sexes  in  marriage,  if  this 
confidence  is  banished  1  or,  how  can  we  bear 
even  a  domestic  in  our  family,  if  we  have  not 
an  opinion  of  his  fidelity  1 

V  *•  Of  this  happiness  then,  I  mean,  of  relying 
[  with  confidence  on  those  about  us,  no  one  par- 
/  takes  less  than  a  tyrant :  since  he  lives  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  suspicion,  even  when  the  most 
delicious  food,  or  the  most  exquisite  liquors, 
are  set  before  him.  Insomuch  that,  before  he 
makes  any  offering  or  libation  to  the  gods,  he 
obliges  some  domestic  first  to  taste  it,  lest 
oven  in  those  sacred  viands  something  poison- 
ous should  be  concealed. 

X.  **  Moreover,  to  every  other  mortal,  their 
country  is  held  dear,  and  the  chief  object  of 
Iheir  affection :    and  the  citizens  of  the 


state    protect    each    other,    vrithout     stipend, 
against  their   slaves,  and    against    other   hmae 
assassins,  that  no  one  may  be  exposed  to   anj 
violent  death.     And  this  precaution  has  been 
carried  so  far,  that  many  laws  have  been  en- 
acted, declaring  those  polluted  who  shoald  fts- 
sociate  or  converse  with  a  homicide.        Thus 
every  private  citizen  lives  in  security  ander  the 
protection  procured  him  by  his  country  ;  hot 
even  in  this  respect  the  very  reverse  is  the  cnse 
with  tyrants.     For,  so  far  from  punishing  those 
who  put  a  tyrant  to  death,  they  usually  reward 
therm  with   distinguished  honours.     And,  in- 
stead of  excluding  them  from  the  religions  rites, 
as  tiiey  do  those  who  have  murdered  a  private 
citizen,  they  generally  erect  stetues  to  them  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods. 

"But  should  you  imagine,  that  a  king  is 
more  happy,  from  possessing  more  wealth, 
than  a  private  individual,  in  this,  my  Simoni- 
des, you  are  extremely  mistaken.  For  as  an 
athlete  never  prides  himself  on  vanqu  idling 
one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
but  is  sensibly  mortified  if  he  is  overcome  by 
lus  antagonist ;  thus  a  king  takes  no  pleasure  in 
having  larger  possessions  than  a  private  subject ; 
but  he  is  greatly  chagrined  to  see  other  kings 
more  opulent  than  himself;  for  these  only  he 
considers  as  bis  antegonista,  or  rivals,  with  re- 
gard to  riches. 

XI.  "  Neither  can  a  king,  In  general,  gratify 
his  wishes  more  readily  than  a  private  man. 
For  the  object  of  a  private  man's  utmost  am- 
bition is,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  house,  a 
field,  or  a  slave ;  but  a  king  usually  aims  st  the 
acquisition  of  cities,  of  extensive  provinces, 
harbours,  or  fortified  citadels ;  which  are  ob- 
tained with  much  more  difiicuTty  and  danger 
than  those  objecta  which  excite  the  wishes  of 
private  individuals.  . 

**  Nay,  you  will  find  but  few  thai  are  really    / 
poor   among  private  persons,  in  comparison   I 
with  those  who  may  be  called  so  amongst  so-   { 
vereigns :  for  an  abundance,  or  a  sofBciency,' 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  our 
possessions,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  our  sta- 
tion :  and,  according   to   this   idea,  whatever 
exceeds  a  sufficiency,  may  be  called  too  moch, 
and  what  falls  short  of  it,  too  little.     Now, 
much  more  ample  revenues  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  necessary   expenses  of  a  king, 

1  8se  ttats  smileec  eiegaattjr  treated  by  our  antbor,  at 
tl)«  beglnniDg  of  his  Beeneailcs,  Infra. 
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tlian  what  ^MNddmd&ce  a  pmate  peiMO.  Am 
for  {Mrinte  penons  thegr  an  at  libeTty  to  oon- 
txact  their  daily  eipeneef,  aathey  find  it  ooo- 
venient ;  but  Jdnga  have  aot  ttheaame  prml^ge : 
for,  as  their  greatest  and  moat  nocewaiy  ez- 
penaee  are  enplojed  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  guard-  their  penons,  to  vetrench 
theae  expenses,  seems  to  thnatsn  their  immedi- 
ate destrncftion. 

"Then,  how  can  we  ocnsider  those  as'poor, 
and  the  nkgactaci  eompassien,  who  can  obtain, 
by  lawfnl  means,  whatever  they  stand  in  need 
of  1  But  tliose  who  are  under  a  necessity  of 
being  guilty  of  unjust  and  dishonouiable  «c- 
tioDs,  how  can  we  but  esteem  them  really  poor 
■Old  miaeeabie  beings  1  But  tyianto:sn  often 
foreod  to  pillage  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
plunder  men,  through  mere  want  of  their 
necessary  supplies :  for  when  engaged  in  war, 
they  must  either  Jceep  oo  foot  a  sufficient  force, 
orinevtably  perish  Ir^  their  adTersaries." 

XIL  «  But  give  me  leave,  ray  Simonides,  to 
mention  ^another  dMBcnlty  to  -vHiieh  kings  are 
SKposed.  They  are  equally  capable,  with  private 
persoBS,  of  distinguishing  the  merit  of  aooom- 
pii4ied,.ef  wise,  and  of  virtnoos  men.  But,  in- 
stead of  viewing  them  .with  pleasure  and  admi- 
ration, they  behold  tham  with  fear.  They  dread 
man  of  courage,  lest  they  should  make  some 
bold  attempt  in  favour  of  libevty.  They  diead 
men  of  great  parts,  lest-they  should  engage  in 
some  dangerous  plot;  and  virtuous  men,  lest  the 
multitude  should  wish  to- raise  them  to  the  sov* 
weign  power* 

«  Now  when, .  from  .suspicion,  they  have  so* 
cretly  freed  themselves  from  men  of  this  re- 
spectable character,  whom  have  they  left  to 
employ  in  their  aervioe,  but  dishonest,  or  de- 
bauched, or  slavish  wietehesl  They  trast 
these  dishonest  miscreants,  bacauae  moi  of 
that  character  most  fear,  as  much^as  the  tjwtmt 
himself,  that  if  a  city  become  free,  they  will 
meet  with  their  deeeits;  the  debauched,  be- 
cause from  their  luxury  and  sloth  they  will  be 
fttUched  to  the  present  power ;  slaves,  because, 
being  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  they  will  not 
wish  to  be  free.  This  than,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  most  mortifying  reflection,  to  behold  with  ap- 
probation men  of  virtue,  and  to  be  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  employing  men  of  a  character  entirely 
the  reverse. 

XIII.  « It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  tyrant 
to  show  a  love  and  regard  for  the  city  under 
his  dominion:  for  he  cannot  be   happy,  nor 


etven  safe,  independently  of  the  affeetion  of  the 
citizens.  And  yet  the  necessity  he  is  under 
to  suppoft  his  authority,  obliges  him,  in  some 
measure,  to  treat  them  with  severity.  For 
tyimnts  do  not  wish  to  render  their  subjects 
brave,  or  to  see  them  well  armed;  but  they 
love  to  raise  the  power  of  a  foreign  force  over 
their  eountryniMi,  and  to  use  them  as  the 
guards  of  their  person. 

**  Neither  do  they  rejoice  with  their  fellow- 
eitiiens,  when  a  fruitful  year  of  com  pro- 
duces -every  thing  in  abundance.  For  the 
more  indigent  the  people  are,  the  more  hum- 
ble and  more  submissive  they  expect  to  find 


XIV.  **  But  I  -will  now  lay  before  you,  ray 
Simonidee,"  added  Hiero,  «  a  true  account  of 
those  pleasures  whieh  I  enjoyed,  when  I  was 
a  private  man,  and  which  I  find  myself  de- 
prived of  since  I  beeame  a  king.  I  then  con- 
versed femiliariy  with  my  equals;  delighted 
with  their  company,  as  they  were  with  mine : 
andi  convened  also  with  myself,  whenever  I 
ehoae  to  indulge  in  the  calm  of  solitude. 

« I  frequently  spent  my  time  in  convivial 
entertainments,  and  drinking  with  my  friends, 
so  as  to  forget  the  chagrins  to  which  human 
life  is  obnoxious;  nay,  often  to  a  degree  of 
extravagance;  to  singing,  dancing,  and  every 
degree  of  festivity,  unrestrained  but  by  our 
own  inclinations.  But  I  am  now  debarred 
from  the  society  of  those  who  could  afford  me 
any  delight^  as  I  have  slaves  alone  for  my  com- 
panions, instead  of  Iriends :  nor  can  I  converse 
agreeably  with  men  in  whom  T  cannot  discover 
the  least  benevolence  or  attachment  to  me; 
and  I  am  forced  to  guard  against  intoxication 
or  sleep,  as  a  most  dangerous  snare. 

*f  But  now,  to  be  continually  alarmed,  either 
in  a  crowd,  or  in  soKtude ;  to  be  in  fear  when 
^nthout  guards,  and  to  be  afraid  of  the  guards 
themselves ;  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them 
about  me  without  their  arms,  and  to  be  under 
apprehensions  to  see  them  armed;  what  a 
wretched  state  of  existenee  is  this ! 

«  Moreover,  to  place  a  greater  confidence  in 
strangers  than  in  one's  own  countrymen;  in 
Barbarians,  than  in  Greeks;  to  be  under  a 
necessity  of  treating  freemen  like  slaves,  and 
to  give  slaves  their  freedom ;  are  not  all  these 
things  evident  symptoms  of  a  mind  disturbed 
and  quite  deranged  by  fesr  ?  Now  this  passion  . 
of  fear  not  only  creates  uneasinesB,  and  difiuses  | 
a  oonetant  gloom  over  the  mind,  but.  being 
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mixed  with  all  cm  pletforea,  deprivM  ot  of  ftll 
Kind  of  enjoyment. 

"Bat,  if  you  baTe  had  any  ezpevienee  of 
military  afiain,  Simonidea,  and  have  ever  been 
posted  uear  a  body  of  the  enemy,  only  recol- 
lect how  little  yoo  were  disposed  either  to  eat 
or  to  sleep  in  that  situation.  Bach  as  were 
your  uneasy  sensations  on  that  occasion,  such, 
or  rather  more  dreadful,  are  those  to  which 
tyrants  are  conttnually  exposed ;  for  their  ima- 
gination not  only  represents  their  enemies  as 
encamped  in  their  sight,  but  as  surrounding 
them  on  every  side." 

To  this  Simonides  answered,  «  Your  obser- 
vation is  extremely  just  War  is  undoubtedly 
subject  to  continual  alarms.  Nevertheless, 
even  during  a  campaign,  when  we  have  pre- 
viously disposed  our  sentinels,  we  eat  and 
sleep  in  the  utmost  security.'' 

«  That  is  veiy  true,*'  said  Hiero,  «  for  the 
laws  watch  over  the  guards  themselves;  so 
that  they  are  as  much  in  fear  on  their  own  ac- 
count as  on  yours.  But  kings  have  only  mer- 
cenaries for  their  guards,  wbom  they  pay  as 
they  do  their  labourers  in  the  harvest.  And 
though  the  principal  duty  of  guards  is  to  be 
fittthful  to  their  trust,  yet  it  is  more  difficult  to 
find  one  of  that  description  fiuthful,  than  the 
generality  of  workmen  in  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness ;  e^Mcially  when  these  guards  enlist  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  the  stipend,  and  have 
it  in  their  power,  in  a  short  time,  to  gain  a 
much  larger  sum,  by  assassinating  a  tyrant, 
than  they  would  receive  from  the  tyrant  by 
many  yean'  faithful  attendance. 

XV.  M  As  for  what  you  observed,"  con- 
tinued Hiero,  « that  kings  were  to  be  envied 
for  the  power  which  they  enjoy,  of  serving 
their  friends,  and  of  subduing  their  enemies ; 
neither  is  this  by  any  means  true.  As  for  our 
friends,  how  can  you  suppose  that  we  should 
be  very  desirous  to  serve  them,  when  we  are 
convinced,  that  he  who  is  under  the  greatest 
obligation  to  us,  will  be  the  first  to  withdraw 
himself  from  our  sight,  and  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther iutercourse  with  us ;  for  no  one  oonsideTB 
what  he  has  received  from  a  tyrant  as  his  pro- 
perty, till  he  has  escaped  from  his  power. 

**  Then  as  for  his  enemies,  how  can  you 
say  that  tyrants  can  so  readily  subdue  them, 
when  they  are  sensible  that  every  one  is  their 
enemy  who  is  subject  to  their  power.  They 
cannot  put  them  all  to  death,  nor  confine  them 
all  in  prison.    For  over  wbom  could  they,  in 


that  case,  exerdse  their  dominioQ  1  Bnt  al 
though  he  knows  them  all  to  be  his  exaemie^ 
he  is  under  a  necessity,  at  the  same  tina 
to  guard  himself  against  them,  and  yet  to  i 
uae  of  their  service. 

«  Be  assured  of  this  then,  my  Simanadas^ 
that  with  regard  to  their  fellow-eitizenay  'wliom 
they  thus  fear,  it  is  equally  painfiil  to  tynoCs 
to  see  them  alive,  and  to  put  them  to  death. 
It  is  with  them  as  with  a  spirited  horae,  ^vhich 
we  are  afraid  to  mount,  yet  are  unwilling:  to 
put  him  to  death  on  account  of  his  good  qua- 
lities, though  we  dare  not  make  use  of  him  far 
foar  of  some  fotal  accident. 

«The  aame  is  applicable  to  other  poeaes- 
siotts,  which  are  useful,  and  yet  attended  with 
some  inconvenience ;  though  we  posaeas  tfaem 
with  anxiety,  we  cannot  lose  them  without 
pain  and  vexation." 

XYI.  Simonides,  having  Kstened  to  Hiero^ 
replied :  «<  Well  then,  Hiero ;  but  honimr  and 
respect  appear  to  me  to  be  objects  of  eo  much 
importance,  that  men  aubmit  to  every  kind  of 
toil  and  danger  to  obtain  them.  And  you 
yourself,  it  should  seem,  notwithstanding  the 
many  inconveniencea  which  you  say  attend  on 
royalty,  yet  are  thus  strongly  attadied  to  it, 
that  you  may  be  honoured  and  respected ;  that 
all  your  orders  may  be  implicitly  obeyed ;  that 
all  men  may  have  their  eyes  upon  yon  ;  may 
rise  from  their  seats,  or  give  you  the  way  on 
your  approach :  in  short,  that  all  who  are  about 
you,  may  testify  their  respect  by  their  words 
and  their  actions ;  for  it  is  by  these,  and  every 
other  inatanoe  of  preforenoe,  that  subjects  con- 
tinually show  their  respect  to  their  kings. 

« For  my  part,  Hiero,  I  confess  that  I 
think  this  desire  of  esteem  and  honour  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  man  fnmi  other 
animala;  for  it  appeara  probable,  that  the 
pleasure  arising  from  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing, and  other  natural  functions,  are  common 
to  all  animals.  But  the  love  of  honour  is  not 
discoverable  in  brutes,  nor  in  all  men:  inso- 
much, that  those  in  whom  the  love  of  honour 
or  glory  is  most  conspicuous^  are  usually  the 
fiirthest  removed  from  mere  brutes ;  and  are 
commonly  named  men,i  in  its  most  noble  lense, 
by  way  of  eminence.  So  that  it  is  not  with* 
out  reason  in  my  opinicm,  that  you  submit  to 
all  these  inconveniences  which  attend  on  roytl- 


*  The  Greek  bas  two  words  to  express  this :  arff  i(, 
and  iv9fmr9t. 
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ty,  when  yoa  are  lo  much  more  honoured  and 
respected  than  other  men.  {  For,  of  all  the 
pleasures  which  mankind  dJL  enjoy,  no  one 
seems  to  approach  nearer  to  divine  than  that 
which  they  receive  from  being  honoured  and 
respected."  / 

To  this  jRiero  replied :  <•  But,  I  aaaure  you, 
my   Simonides,  that  the   honours  which  are 
paid    to   kings   are   eitremely   similar  to  the 
pleasures   which,  I  have  already  shown  yoa, 
they  receive  from  love.1     For  neither  are  those 
compliances  which  are  shown  us  by  them  who 
are  void  of  a  reciprocal  afifection,  to  be  esteemed 
as  favours ;  nor  can  those  which  are  extorted 
by  force,  give  us  any  pleasure.    In  like  man- 
ner, we  ought  not  to  consider  as  marks  of  re- 
'  spect,  those  honours  which  are  paid  us  by  such 
as  fear  us.  3    For  how  can  we  suppose,  that 
'    they  who  rise  from  their  seats  to  those  who 
have  injured  them,  or  that  give  the  way  to 
those  who  tyrannise  over  them,  can  possibly 
•    entertain  any  real  honour  or  regard  for  them  ? 
We,  every  day,  make  presents  to  those  whom 
we  hate :   and  this  at  the  very  time  when  we 
are  most  apprehensive  of  suffering  from  their 
power :  but  those  things  ought  certainly  to  be 
considered  as  acts  of  servility ;  whereas  real  re- 
spect must  proceed  from  quite  contrary  causes. 
For  when  we  think  a  man  ia  capable  to  do  us 
service,  and  we  really  enjoy  the  e£Eects  of  his 
good-will,  we  then  celebrate  his  praises  with 
pleasure ;  every  one  considers  him  as  his  bene- 
factor: pays  him  the  utmost  deference:  rises 
from  his  seat  on  his  approach,  not  from  fear, 
y  but  love ;  they  present  him  with  crowns  ^  and 
'  other  donations,  as  a  tribute  to  his  virtue  and 
public  spirit      In  this  case,  in  my  opinion, 
:    both  those  who  bestow  these  marks  of  respect 
^    on  such  a  man  confer  substantial  honour,  and 
^  he  who  is  thought  worthy  of  them  is  traly  and 
effectually  honoured;    and  I  cannot  but  pro- 
nounce him  a  happy  man  who  is  thus  honoured 
^   and  respected.     For,  instead  of  forming  conspi- 
racies against  such  a  man,  I  observe,  that  eveiy 
one  ia  solicitous  to  prevent  his  suffering  any  in- 
jury :  so  that  he  spends  his  life  happily,  free  from 
fears,  from  envy,  and  from  danger ;  a  tyrant,  on 
the  contrary,  assure  yourself,  Simonides,  passes 


1  8oe  chap.  v1.  •  See  th«  Appendix. 

•  Thla  is  to  be  taken  In  its  literal  sense,  as  It  was  a 
cuitom  among  the  Athenians  to  present  a  crown  to  any 
citizen  who  had  signalized  himself  on  any  particular 
occasion.  This  gave  rise  to  Demostbenes'a  well-known 
Oration,  "  i«  Cor^M.** 


every  day  and  night  as  if  all  mankind  had  al- 
ready condemned  him  to  death  for  his  injus- 
tice." 

XVn.  Having  heard  all  these  particulars, 
«  Whence  comes  it  to  pass  then,"  cries  Simo- 
nides, "  if  the  condition  of  royalty  is  so  wretch- 
ed, and  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  so,  that 
you,  Hiero,  do  not  free  yourself  from  so  great 
an  evil  1  Yet  neither  you,  nor  any  one  else, 
who  was  in  possession  of  royalty,  ever  volun- 
tarily resigned  it.*' 

**  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  my  Simonides," 
replied  he,  **  that  the  condition  of  a  king  is  the 
most  wretched  state  imaginable:  for  there  is 
really  no  possibility  of  resigning  it  with  safety. 
Indeed,  how  can  a  tyrant  find  sufficient  re- 
sources, either  to  restore  that  wealth  which  he 
has  extorted  from  his  subjects;  or  to  recom- 
pense those  whom  he  has  suffered  to  languish 
in  prison  1  or  how  can  he  restore  life  to  those 
whom  he  has  put  to  death  1 

« In  short,  my  Simonides,  if  ever  any  man 
could  be  a  gainer  by  hanging^  himself,  a  tyrant 
would  be  so,  for  he  alone  is  in  a  situation  to 
which  he  can  hardly  submit,  nor  yet  gain  any 
thing  by  quitting  it" 

XVIII.  Simonides,  resuming  the  discourse, 
thus  replied  :  *<  Now  then,  O  Hiero !  I  am 
no  longer  surprised,  that  yoa  speak  so  disad- 
vantageously  of  the  condition  of  royalty :  since, 
ambitious  as  you  are  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  mankind,  you  find  it  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  your  wishes.  I  think,  however,  I  can  con- 
vince you,  that  sovereign  power  is  so  far 
from  preventing  one  who  is  possessed  of  it 
from  being  beloved,  that  it  gives  him  a  great 
advantage  in  that  respect  over  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 

"  In  considering  this  subject,  however,  I  will 
not  insist,  that,  because  a  king  has  more  power, 
he  therefore  can  bestow  greater  favours  upon  his 
friends :  but,  suppose  a  private  person  and  a 
king  do  the  same  thing,  let  us  inquire  which 
confers  the  greatest  obligation. — To  begin  with 
matters  of  the  least  importance. 

«  Suppose  a  king  and  a  private  person  to 
address  any  one  whom  they  chance  to  see  in  an 
obliging  and  affectionate  manner ;  to  which  of 
the  two  will  such  a  one  listen  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  ?  Or,  let  them  proceed  to  praise 
or  compliment  him;   whose  praises,  do  you 


>  Awmylmr^ut  I  literally  so. 
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imagiDe,  woald  affect  htm  the  moct  eenably  t 
Or,  let  each  of  them  invite  him  to  an  enter- 
tainment after  the  sacrifice ;  ^  to  which  of  the 
two  do  yoa  think  he  would  eateem  himself  the 
most  obliged  for  that  honour?  Let  both  of 
them  pay  him  the  same  attention  when  he  is  sick; 
is  it  not  evident  likewise,  that  the  kind  offices 
of  those  who  have  the  most  power,  give  him 
the  most  sensible  pleasure  ?  Lastly,  let  each 
of  them  make  him  equal  presents;  is  it  not 
visible  also,  that  favours  of  half  the  value  from 
a  great  mao  have  more  weight,  and  impress 
him  with  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude,  than 
those  of  double  the  value  from  a  private  person  1 

"  Nay,  there  appears  to  me  a  certain  dignity 
and  grace  which  the  gods  have  attached  to  the 
very  person  of  a  king ;  which  not  only  adds  a 
lustre  to  his  appearance,  but  makes  us  really 
behold  the  same  man  with  more  pleasure,  when 
vested  with  authority,  than  when  in  a  private 
station ;  and,  in  general,  we  certainly  take  a 
pride  and  are  more  delighted  to  converse  with 
our  superiors  than  with  our  equals.^ 

"  As  for  the  favours  of  the  fair  sex,  which 
supplied  you  with  the  principal  complaint 
against  the  condition  of  royalty,  they  are  the 
least  disgusted  with  the  old  age  of  a  prince, 
and  the  reputation  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
an  amour  does  not  suffer  any  diminution.  For 
the  honour  which  he  does  them,  adds  a  Itfttre 
to  their  character :  so  that  what  is  ignominious 
in  such  a  connexion  seems  to  disappear,  and 
what  is  honourable  appears  with  more  splen- 
dour. 

"Then,  as  by  equal  services  you  confer 
greater  obligations,  why  ought  not  yon  to  be 
more  beloved  than  private  persons,  since  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  be  much  more  useful 
to  mankind,  and  to  bestow  more  liberal  dona- 
tions than  any  private  individual  can  possi- 
bly do  1" 

"It  is,"  replied  Hiero,  with  some  vivacity, 
"  because,  my  Simonides,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  more  invidious  and  unpopular 
acts  than  private  persons  usually  do.  We  must 
raise  money  by  imposing  taxes,  if  we  would 


t  Among  the  Greeks,  tliey  uiually  invited  their 
friends,  after  the  lacrificCtto  partake  of  what  remained 
of  the  victims ;  that  is,  the  best  and  greatest  part,  says 
Mons.  Cosie. 

«  This  sentiment  will  not  be  relished  in  this  enlight- 
ened age ;  bat,  perhaps,  the  philosopher  Jntended  it  as 
a  delicate  compliment  to  Hiero,  who  had  been  a  private 
man. 


have  sofficient  for  ^oor  ordmary  exf 
must  have  persons  to  guavd  what  is 
to  be  guarded:  we  most  punish  cnwMMmB,  aid 
restrain  the  injurious  and  petulant  ;  nitd  wbies 
any  occaaioQ  requires  expedition^  and  an  attack 
is  to  be  made,  either  by  sea  or  land,  iive  an 
responsible  for  the  aucoesa,  and  must  take  care 
not  to  give  the  charge  either  to  neg-ligent  or 
cowardly  commanders. 

"  Moreover,  a  king  is  obliged  to  have  mace- 
nary  troops,  and  nothing  is  more  odiooa  or  m- 
supportable  to  a  free  city,  than  the  buitfaen  of 
such  an  expense :  for  they  natnrallj  suppose, 
that  these  troops  aie  kept  in  pay,  not  merely 
for  state,  but  to  enable  him  to  tymnniae  ovrr 
his  subjects." 

XIX.  To  this  Simonides  again  replied: 
"  I  do  not  deny,  O  Hieio  I  that  all  these  affairs 
must  be  earefully  managed.  But,  amidst  this 
variety  of  concerns,  as  theve  are  some  which 
render  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them  ex- 
tremely odious,  there  are  others  which  have  a 
contrary  effect 

MThus,  to  instruct  mankind  in  things  the 
most  excellent,  and  to  honour  and  appfaad 
those  learned  men  who  perform  this  service 
with  industry  and  care,  ia  a  doty,  the  perfona- 
ance  of  which  must  procure  the  love  of  all  good 
men.  On  the  contraiy,  to  be  forced  to  lebnke 
and  treat  with  severity,  to  fine  and  chastise 
those  who  do  ill,  these  things  must  certainly 
render  a  king  odious  and  unpopular. 

(« I  should  thihk  it  advisable,  therefore,  for  a 
prince,  when  the  occasion  requires  it,  to  employ 
others  to  inflict  punishments,  and  to  reserve  to 
himself  the  distnbution  of  rewards.  And  that 
this  conduct  is  attended  with  good  effects,  ex- 
perience testifies. 

"Thus,  for  instance,  at  our  public  solem- 
nities, when  the  different  choirs  contend  for 
victory,  he  that  presides  over  the  contest,  dis- 
tributes the  prises,  but  leaves  to  the  magistrate 
the  care  of  collecting  tlie  bands,  and  to  others, 
that  of  instructing  them,  and  of  correcting 
those  who  are  defective  in  the  performance. 
By  this  means  the  agreeable  part  is  executed 
by  the  president,  and  whatever  is  of  a  con- 
trary kind  ia  committed  to  othera.  What 
forbids,  therefore,  to  manage  other  political 
affairs  in  the  same  manner?  For  all  cities 
are  usually  divided,  some  into  tribes,  others 
into  classes,  and  others  into  centuries  and  the 
like ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  has  its  proper 
chief,  who  presides  over  them. 
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«  If,  thenlbM,  we  wvrfe  to  propoM  rewuds 
to    tli«8e  different  bediee,  es  we  do  in   the 
inoifical   eonteele  to  the   dUferent  ehoirs,  to 
those  who  were  the  beet  aimed,  or  who  kept 
their  ranks  beet,  or  ahewed  meet  ekill  in  hoiae- 
tnanship,  or  most  eonrage  in  an  engagement, 
or  moet  justice  in  their  civil  tranaaotiona,  it  is 
reasonable  to  sappoee,  that,  through  emirfation, 
all  those  several  duties  would  be  ueve  strenu- 
ously performed ;  and,  animated  by  the  love  of 
^ory,   they  vrould  be  more  ready  to  march 
"vrheneTer  tho  service  required,  and  would  more 
chmerivAfy  contribute  to  the  neoesaities  of  the 
pQblic. 

M  Again :  one  of  the  most  nseftil  employ- 
ments in  any  state,  but  which  it  never  has  been 
'   uanal  to  encourage  by  motivee  of  emulation,  is 
agriculture.     Now  this  would  flourish  much 
,  more,  if  rewards  were  publicly  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  villages, 
for  those  who  showed  the  greatest  sklU  in  the 
cultiTation  of  their  land ;  and  from  thence  great 
advantages  would  accrue  to  those  individuals 
who  diligently  applied  themselves  to  their  oc- 
cupation :  the  public  revenues  would  be  greatly 
augmented;   temperance  and   sobriety  would 
attend  this  laborious  occupation,  as  vice  and 
immorality  seldom  spring  up  amongst  those 
—who  are  constantly  employed. 

"  If,  likewise,  trade  or  oommeiee  b  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonwealth ;  If  he  were  to 
bo  the  most  honoured,  who  applied  himaelf 
veith  the  greateat  diligence  to  trade,  the  number 
of  merchants  vrould  be  iilereaBed  in  proportion. 
And  if  it  were  publicly  made  known,  that  he 
who  should  discover  any  new  method  of  increas- 
ing the  public  revenue,  without  detriment  to 
individuals,  should  be  vrell  rewarded ;  neither 
would  this  kind  of  speculation  be  so  much 
neglected. 

"  In  short,  if,  in  every  branch  of  science,  it 
were  made  manifest,  that  no  one  who  discov- 
ered or  introduced  any  thing  ueeful  to  the  state 
would  be  unrewarded,  this  consideration  would 
excite  numbers  to  apply  themselves  strenuously 
to  make  such  discoveries.  And  when  many 
rival  competitors  for  this  honour  were  thus 
constantly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, t  greater  number  of  uaeful  discoveries  must 
necessarily  be  made. 

«  But  if  you  are  apprehensive  that  all  these 
prizes  and  rewards  should  be  attended  vHth  too 
great  expense,  consider,  O  Hiero !  that  there 
are  no  commoditiea  that  cost  less  than  those 


which  are  pnrchasfd  by  this  means.  Do  you  ^ 
not  see,  every  day,  to  what  vast  -expense,  to 
what  carea  and  toils,  men  submit,  for  a  rer}- 
trifling  reward,  in  the  cbariot-races,  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  in  the  musical  contests  be- 
tween the  several  choirs  1" ' 

XX.  "  What  you  observe,  my  Simonides,  is 
-extremely  reasonable,*'  said  Hiero ;  "  but  in 
regard  to  the  troops  which  I  have  in  pay,  can 
you  give  me  any  advice  how  to  render  TOys<^lf 
less  odious  to  my  subjccto  on  that  accotmt  ?  or, 
would  you  say,  perhaps,  that  if  a  prince  could 
make  himself  beloved,  he  would  have  no  longer 
need  of  guards  1" 

«  By  no  means,**  replied  Sunonides,  <«  he  cer- 
tainly would  stHI  want  guards.  For,  I  am  sen- 
sible, it  is  with  some  men,  as  with  sotne  horses, 
the  more  plenty  they  have,  and  the  better  they 
are  fed,  the  more  fierce  and  unmanageable  they 
are.  Now  nothing  can  keep  in  awe  these  tur- 
bulent spirtta,  but  a  strong  miKtavy  force,  such 
as  you  now  employ. 

«<  As  for  the  virtuous  and  peaceable  citizens, 
you  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  do  them  a  greater 
service,  than  by  maintaining  these  troops  in 
your  pay.  You  maintain  these  mercenaries, 
'tis  true,  as  guards  of  your  own  person  :  but  it 
frequently  happens,  that  the  masters  have  been 
maasaeied  by  their  slaves.  You  ought  there- 
fore, particulaily  to  give  it  in  charge  to  your 
guarda,  to  conaider  themselves  as  the  protectors 
of  the  dtitens  in  general :  and  to  give  them 
immediate  aaristance  if  ever  they  perceive  them 
forming  any  such  dangerous  designs  against 
them.  For  &ere  are,  as  every  one  knows,  in 
all  cities  those  desperate  villains,  over  whom, 
if  your  guards  are  ordered  to  keep  a  watchfal 
eye,  the  citizens,  in  this  respect,  would  acknow- 
ledge their  utility. 

««  Further  yet,  your  troops  may  probably  give 
protection  and  aecurity  to  the  labourers  and 
to  the  cattle  in  the  country :  not  only  to  your 
own  private  possessions,  but  to  the  proprietors 
in  general.  And,  likewise  by  guarding  certain 
advantageous  posta,  leave  the  citizens  at  leisure 
to  attend  their  private  affairs  in  the  utmost 
tranquillity. 

«  Add  to  this,  that  to  discover  and  prevent 
any  secret  and  sudden  irruption  of  enemies  to 
the  state,  who  can  be  more  alert  or  more  ready 
at  hand,  than  such  a  standing  force,  alwaya  un 
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der  arms  and  nnited  in  one  body  ?  And,  in 
time  of  war,  what  can  be  more  naeful  to  the 
citizens,  than  these  mercenary  troops  1  For  it 
is  nataral  to  suppose,  that  they  will  be  more 
willing  to  undergo  &tigue,  and  to  expose  them- 
selves to  danger,  and  more  vigilant  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

« In  fine,  the  neighbouring  states  must  ne- 
cessarily be  more  desirous  to  live  in  peace  with 
those  who  have  constantly  an  armed  force  on 
foot ;  for  these  regular  troops  have  it  most  in 
their  power  to  protect  their  friends,  and  to 
annoy  their  enemies. 

« Now,  if  your  subjects  are  convinced  that 
these  forces  never  injure  those  who  do  no  in- 
jury to  others ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  keep  in 
awe  the  turbulent,  and  assist  those  who  are  un- 
justly oppressed ;  watch  over  and  expose  them- 
selves to  danger  for  the  public  good :  how  can 
they  avoid  contributing  with  pleasure  to  their 
support!  At  least  they  often  maintain  guards 
at  their  own  private  expense  for  things  of  in- 
finitely less  moment 

XXI.  « It  is  necessary  likewise,  Hlero ! 
that  you  should  contribute  cheerfully  part  of 
your  own  revenues  for  the  service  of  the  public. 
For  it  appears  to  me,  that  what  a  king  lays  out 
for  the  public,  is  more  usefully  bestowed  than 
what  he  spends  on  his  own  private  account 
Let  us  consider  the  afiair  more  minutely. 
Which  of  the  two  do  you  imagine,  would  be 
most  to  your  credit ; — a  palace,  built  in  an  ele- 
gant style,  at  an  enormous  expense  for  your 
own  use,  or  to  adorn  the  whole  city  with  pub- 
lic edifices,  walls,  temples,  porticoes,  squares, 
and  harbours?  Or  which  would  make  you 
more  formidable  to  your  enemies; — to  be 
adorned  yourself  with  the  most  splendid  ar- 
mour, or  to  have  the  whole  city  completely 
armed? 

"  Or,  which  do  you  think  the  most  probable 
method  of  augmenting  your  revenues; — ^by 
managing  to  advantage  your  own  private  pro- 
perty alone,  or  by  contriving  by  what  means 
the  industry  of  the  whole  city  may  turn  to  the 
best  account  ? 

*<  As  the  breeding  horses  for  the  chariot  race 
16  esteemed  one  of  the  most  noble  and  most 
magnificent  amusements  for  a  prince,  which  do 
you  suppose  is  most  honourable ; — that  you  ^ 


*  Hlero,  it  is  well  known  from  the  Odes  of  Pindar, 
was  partlcalarly  attached  to  the  Olympic  games.  Bee 
West*s  and  Banis(er*s  translations  of  Pindar. 


alone  should  provide  and  send  to  the  pahbc 
games  more  chariots  than  all  the  rest  of  Greece. 
or,  that  the  greatest  part  of  your  smbjecto  Aenk 
breed  horses  and  contend  for  the  prixe  sit  that 
games  ?  Which  do  you  deem  the  most  ndbk 
— the  superiority  which  you  gain  over  otben 
in  the  managing  your  chariot ;  or  tliat  wbick 
you  acquire  by  making  happy  the  city  ove 
which  you  preside  ? 

«For  my  part,  Hiero!  I  think  it  hj  as 
means  consustent  with  propriety,  or  eveo  de- 
cent for  a  prince  to  enter  the  jist  with  piivaie 
persons ;  for,  if  you  are  victorious,  you  woofci 
be  so  far  from  being  applauded,  that  you  would 
incur  the  odium  of  the  public,  as  having  sup. 
plied  the  expenses  of  your  victory  fpom  tbs 
substance  of  many  wretched  ftnriliee.  And 
if  you  were  vanquished,  you  would  be  exposed 
to  more  ridicule  than  any  private  indiyidoaL 

•<  But,  if  you  would  listen  to  me,  Hiero, 
permit  me  to  advise  you  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  governors  of  other  states  ^  and  if 
you  can  render  the  city  over  which  you  preside, 
more  happy  than  those,  you  may  be  aasnred, 
that  you  obtain  the  victory  in  the  most  noble 
contest  in  which  a  mortal  can  engage. 

«  And,  in  the  first  place,  you  will  sooceed 
immediately  in  the  grand  object  of  your  ambi- 
tion, the.  gaining  the  love  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens :  and,  in  the  next  place,  this  victory  of 
yours  will  not  merely  be  proclaimed  by  a  single 
herald  as  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  all  man- 
kind will  concur  in  celebrating  your  virtue. 

«<  And  you  will  not  only  attract  the  reapect 
of  a  few  individuals,  but  the  love  of  whole 
cities ;  and  not  only  be  admired  privately  with- 
in the  walls  of  your  own  palace,  but  publicly, 
and  by  the  whole  world. 

«  You  may  also,  if  you  desire  it,  either  go 
abroad  to  see  any  thing  rare  or  curious,  or 
satisfy  your  curiosity  though  you  remain  at 
home.  For  there  will  always  be  a  crowd  of 
those  about  you,  who  wiU  be  proud  to  exhibit 
whatever  they  have  discovered,  either  ingeni- 
ous, beautiful,  or  useful ;  and  of  those  who  will 
be  ambitious  to  serve  you. 

u  Every  one  who  is  admitted  to  your  pre- 
sence will  be  devoted  to  your  person;  and 
those  who  live  at  a  distance  will  passioDately 
desire  to  see  you.  So  that  you  will  not  only 
be  respected,  but  sincerely  and  cordially  beloved 
by  all  men.  You  will  be  under  no  necessity 
of  soliciting  the  favours  of  the  fair  sex,  but 
must  even  suffer  yourself  to  be  solicited  b} 
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t^iein.      You  will  not  be  afraid  of  any  one,  but 

every  one  will  be  anxious  for  your  preaerva- 

tion. 

«  Your  subjeets  will  pay  you  a  voluntary 

obedience,  and  carefully  watch  for  the  safety  of 
your  person.    And  should  you  be  exposed  to 
any  danger,  you  will  find  them  alert,  not  only 
to  aflflist  you,  but  to  protect  you,l  and  avert  the 
danger  at  the  hazard  of  theb  own  lives.    You 
will  be  loaded  with  presents:  nor  will  you  want 
friends  to  whom  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
imparting  them.    All  men  will  rejoice  in  your 
prosperity,  and  will  contend  for  your  rights  as 
earnestly  as  for  their  own.    And  you  may  con- 
sider the  wealth  of  your  friends '  as  treasure 
laid  op  for  your  use. 

«Take  courage   then,  Hiero,  enrich   your 


IlfO^XOvf. 


•  Bee  Appendix. 


friends  with  a  liberal  hand ;  for  by  that  means 
you  will  enrich  yourself.  Augment  the  power 
of  the  state,  for  thus  will  you  render  yourself 
more  powerful,  and  secure  alliances  in  time  of 
war. 

**  In  a  word,  regard  your  country  as  your  own 
family ;  your  fellow-citizens,  as  your  friends ; 
your  friends,  as  your  own  children ;  and  your 
children  as  your  own  life:  but  endeavour  to 
surpass  them  all  in  acts  of  kindness  and  bene- 
ficence. For  if  you  thus  secure  the  attachment 
of  your  friends  by  acts  of  beneficence,  youij 
enemies  will  not  be  able  to  resist  you. 

'*  To  conclude :  if  you  regulate  your  conduct 
according  to  these  maxims,  be  assured,  Hiero, 
you  ¥nll  obtain  the  most  honourable  and  most 
valuable  possession  which  mortals  can  possibly 
enjoy ;  you  will  be  completely  happy,  yet  un- 
envied  by  any  one." 
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No.  ni. 


RxtPVBUCA,  res  est  popuU,  cam  bene  et  juste 
geritor ;  sive  ab  ono  lege,  five  a  paacis  opti- 
matibiu,  iiTe  ab  univeno  popolo.  Cam  Yero 
injastas  est  rex,  quern  tyrannam  voco ;  aot  in- 
justi  optimates^  qaoram  consensus  iactio  est; 
aut  injustuB  est  populus,  cui  nomen  usitatum 
nullum  reperio ;  nisi  ut  etiam  ipsum  tyrannum, 
adpellem;  non  jam  vitiosa  sed  omnino  nulla 
respublica  est:  Qooniam  non  est  res  popnli, 
cum  tyrannus  eam  factioTe  capessat ;  nee  ipse 
populus  jam  populus  est,  si  sit  injustus ;  quo- 
niam  non  est  multitude  juris  consensu  et  utili- 
tatis  communions  sociata. 

Fbi.»«  1.  3.  c2e  RepubUca, 
<«A  legilimatt  commonwealth  is- where  the 
commonweal  or  good  of  the  whole  is  consulted ; 
whether  under  a  king^  an  aristoeraey,  or  a  do* 
mocracy.  But  if  either  of  these  act  oojustly, 
or  in  defiance  of  the  Isw,  there  is  no  longer  a 
commonwealth ;  nor  are  the  people  properly  a 
people,  but  a  mob ;  beoanse  not  united  under 
common  laws,  or  a  community  of  rights  and 
advantages.'*  This  is  partly  Uie  sense,  but  it 
cannot  well  be  literally  translated. 

N«.  n. 

Tally,  in  his  pleadings  against  Verres,  not 
only  calls  Syracuse,  **  maiimam  €hr«cie  urbem 
pulcberrimamque,'* — the  laigest  and  most  beau- 
tiful  city  of  Greece, — but  is  so  minute  in  his 
description  of  its  haihoors,  temples,  and  thea- 
tres, and  of  the  statues  and  pictures  of  which 
Verres  plundered  them,  that  it  seems  to  have 
exceeded  almost  any  other  city  in  the  world ; 
which  is  partly  conilmed  by  the  niias  yet  re- 
maioiog  as  described  by  Mr.  Brydone,  Wai> 
kins,  &c. 


Diodorus  Siculus  calls  him  ^Oui^^^u^t  aou 
(Udiit^  covetous  and  cruel,  dec.  But  Pindar, 
who  resided  much  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  and 
has  celebrated  his  victories  at  the  Olympic 
games,  speaks  of  him  as  a  truly  virtuous  cha* 
racter.  And  indeed  a  man  that  was  notorious 
for  any  crime  or  depraved  morals,  could  not 
be  a  candidate  at  those  games.  And  the  glory 
acquired  by  a  victory  in  the  chaziotrraces,  or  in 
the  gymnastic  exercises,  or  the  more  liberal 
arts,  history,  poetry,  &c.  seemed  to  superaedq 
all  other  virtues. 

The  mere  English  reader,  who  has  taken  hi« 
ideas  of  the  Olympic  and  other  games  of  ancient 
Greece,  from  what  he  has  seen  or  beard  of  oui 
Newmarket  sports,  or  our  boxing-matches,which 
are  usually  an  assembly  of  gamblers  and  pick- 
pockets, attended  with  every  species  of  profli* 
gacy  and  blackguardism,  will  be  astonished  at 
the  veneration  in  which  those  games  were  held 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  the  almost  divine 
honours  which  were  paid  to  them  who  gained 
the  prize  on  those  occasions,  who  were  almost 
literally  exalted  to  the  rank  of  demigods  as 
Horace  has  observed : 

*Palmsqae  Dobilis 
*  Tenranmi  domlnov  evehit  ad  dees.*' 

OB.LkS. 

But  these  solemn  games  were  originally  in* 
stituted  by  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  great  pestilence,  which,  with  , 
the  continual  wars  between  the  petty  states  of 
Greece,  had  almost  depopulated  the  country : 
so  that  they  had  partly  a  religious  and  partly  a 
polilioal  view:  as,  during  these  solemnities, 
even  states  that  were  at  war  vrith  each  other 
were  obliged  to  suspend  their  hostilities,  and 
join  the  general  assembly  of  all  Greece. 

The  utility  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  to 
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render  the  body  more  haidy  and  active ;  and 
of  the  chariot  races,  to  encourage  the  breeding 
and  management  of  hones,  ^  was  indeed  in 
time  defeated,  by  their  sacrificing  the  end  to 
the  means,  and  making  them  mere  prize-fight- 
ers, instead  of  good  soldiers,  dec.' 

Plutarch  has  recorded  a  few  wiso  sayings 
and  anecdotes  of  Htero,  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate this  mixed  and  motley  character. 
^  He  said,  *<  That  no  man  was  impertinent, 
who  told  him  fireely  what  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  but  that  he  who  told  what  ought  to  be 
concealed,  did  an  injury  to  the  person  to  whom 
he  told  the  secret :  for  we  not  only  hate  the 
man  who  discovers,  but  him  who  has  heard 
what  we  wish  to  conceal." 
r  It  is  a  common  anecdote  of  Hiero,  that  a 
stranger  having  hinted  to  him  that  his  breath 
was  oflensive,  he  expostulated  with  his  wife  for 
having  never  mentioned  that  circumstance  to 
him.  M I  thought,"  said  she,  (with  gref t  nm- 
plicity)  «  all  men's  breaths  smelled  the  same." 
An  amiable  and  artless  proof  of  her  fidelity  to 
a  suspicions  husband ! 

I  am  sorry  to  add,  «that  Hiero  fined  the 
celebrated  comic-poet,  Epicharmes,  for  having 
uttered  something  indecent  when  his  wife  was 
present"  A  frown  from  a  king  would  have 
been  sufficient,  and  have  shown  a  love  of  vir^ 
tne;  a  fine  savoured  rather  of  the  love  of 
money. 

No.  IV. 

<*  Non  enim  poeto  ■oinm  mavis,  vemm  etiam  eslero- 
qai  doetiu  lapieBsqas.** 

X>«JVU.l>MnMi,Ub.f. 

Simonides  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ele- 
gant writer,  from  the  fragments  which  remain 
of  his  poetry. 

The  coarseness  of  his  satire  on  women 
must  be  imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived ;  (about  four  hundred  and 
fil^  years  after  the  Trojan  war)  and  to  the 
'  low  rank  of  the  ladies  who  were  the  subject  of 
his  satire. 

Mr.  Addison  has  given  the  substance  of  this 
satire  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Spectator, 


]  *  The  Greeks  were  so  Ignorant,  in  the  earlier  aget, 

\^'  y  .  of thelBan■ffelnentofbor■ei,tbBtUlefableoftheCen• 
^        -  Uun  i»robabl)r  took  its  rise  from  seeing  some  Tbessa- 

llans  on  their  baeks  at  a  distance. 

;  s  flee  West  on  the  Olymiiic  Games,  p.  164. 


No.  809.  But,  in  the  chancier  off  a  ^. 
whom  Simonides  compares  to  a  sovr,  Mr.  A 
has,  out  of  delicacy,  lost  the  idea  of  Uie  on^ 
nal,  inAhtT0Uf  **  she  grows  hi  amitlat  the  filifc  a 
her  sty ;"  which  he  translatea,  ««  her  iamilT  i 
no  better  than  a  dunghill."  He  conefades  b» 
satire  with  a  description  of  a  good  wobmb. 
whom  he  compares  to  a  bee.  Solomon  eca- 
cludes  his  book  of  Proverbs  in  the  like  rnsa- 
ner ;  but  as  that  of  Simonides  is  a  mere  Aetik 
it  cannot  be  compared  with  Solomon'a  beaoti' 
ful  picture.3 

Horace  has  almost  literally  translated  aons 
of  his  moral  sentences,  L.  ii  Od.  13  ;  and  I 
iiL  Od.  3. 

**  Mors  et  ftigaeem  perMquitar  vim^"* 

Tully  has  recorded  his  answer  to  Hierov  wk 
asked  him  «what  God  wasi"  Simonides  de^ 
sired  a  day  to  consider  of  it.  Being  asked  ihs 
same  question  the  next  day,  he  deaired  two 
days  for  that  purpose,  and  Uius  often  doubled 
the  number. 

Hiero,  being  greatly  surprised  at  tfaisy  m-  ' 
quired  the  reason  of  his  conduct.     «<  Because,^ 
said  Simonides,    «the  longer  I  conaider  the 
subject,  the  more  obscure  it  seems  to  be."— 
De  J^ahira  Dear.  lib.  i. 

The  following  reflections  of  human  life, 
though  now  trite,  were  not  so,  probably,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  received  opinion  at  that  time,  that  Homer  : 
was  a  native  of  Chios;  that,  at  least,  was  lus 
chief  residence,  where  the  present  inhabitants  . 
pretend  to  point  out  the  very  i^aoe  in  which 
he  established  a  school  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 


ON  THE  BREVITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 


raoK  siHoain^ 


How  swiftlj  glide  lift*s  tnnsisBt  soenes  tway  I 
**  Like  venial  letTCS  men  flonriih  end  dewy.*^ 
Thns  rang,  in  days  of  yore,  the  Cliiui  betd }~  ^ .  . 
Tliis  mazim  all  ItsTe  beard,  but  none  regard. 
None  lieep  in  mind  this  salntary  Uath, 
^  Hope  still  rarviTes,  that  flatters  as  in  yosth.'/ 
"What  frnitless  schemes  amuao  our  Hoomlng  years  1 
The  man  in  health,  nor  age  nor  sickness  ftan  }- 
Nay,  youth**  and  life's  contracted  apace  forgot. 
Scarce  thinks  that  death  will  ever  be  his  lot. 
But  thou  thy  mind's  fhir  bias  stOI  obey,^' 
Nor  firooi  the  paths  of  Tirtae  ever  strayr     ~ 


■  Proverbs^  ehap.  zzxl. 
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The  original  seenw  to  ineoleate  the  Epicu- 
rean maxim  of  **  iadalge  genio/'  as  Buchanan 
translates  it ;  which  would  incline  one  to  be- 
lieve that  these  lines  were  of  an  age  subsequent 
to  Bimonides. 


No.  V. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  more  lively  idea  of 
the  perpetual  alarms  and  anxiety  of  a  tyrant, 
than  Tttlly's  sketch  of  the  elder  Dionysius ; 
which,  though  familiar  to  every  scholar,  may 
not  be  disagreeable  to  the  English  reader. 

After  describing  him  as  possessed  of  many 
natural  advantages,  and  as  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, and  (as  an  ingredient  of  happiness)  very 
temperate  in  bis  way  of  life,  he  proceeds: — 

«  Though  Dionysius,"  says  he,  •<  had  a  num- 
ber of  friends  and  relations,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  and  fiuniliar  terms, 
yet  he  placed  no  confidence  in  any  of  them ; 
but  committed  to  those  slaves  whom  he  had 
•elected  from  wealthy  families,  and  given  them 
their  freedom,  and  to  some  foreign  meioenaries, 
the  guard  of  his  person.    Thus,  from  an  un- 

1.  justifiable  ambition  of  domineering  over  other 
people,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  a  kind  of 
voluntary  imprisonment. 

"Nay,  he  grew  at  length  so  astonishingly 
suspicious,  that  he  would  not  trust  his  throat 
to  a  barber,  but  taught  his  own  daughters  to 
shave:  so  that  these  young  princesses,  like 
little  female  barbers,^  performed  the  mean  and 
servile  offices  of  shaving  and  cutting  the  hair  of 
their  own  father.  And  even  from  them,  when 
they  grew  up,  he  took  away  his  razors  and 

f  every  thing  of  steel,  and  instructed  them  to 
burn  off  his  beard  with  the  inner  rinds'  and 
shells  of  the  walnut 

"  Neither  did  he  ever  go  to  the  apartments 
of  bis  two  wives,  3  by  night,  till  it  had  been 
first  searched  and  scrutinized  with  the  utmost 
care.  And  having  his  bed-chamber  surrounded 
with  a  broad  ditch,  the  passage  was  secured  by 
a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  which,  after  fastening 
his  door,  he  himself  drew  up.  In  short,  to 
such  an  extreme  did  his  apprehensions  carry 


>  Ut  Tonstrknte.  •  PaUmlnibos. 

•  It  may  be  worth  while  to  read  the  aeeonnt  of  the 
magnificence  with  which  he  brought  home  bis  two 
wives,— one  drawn  by  firar  white  horses,  4tc.— CTstvcr. 
Hiit,  from  Dipi.  SU, 
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him,  that  he  never  ventured  to  harangue  the 
people  but  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower. 

«<  But  this  tyrant  himself  has  sufficiently 
shown  us  what  degree  of  happiness. he  en- 
joyed. For  when  Damocles,  one  of  his  flat- 
terers, was  enumerating  the  abundance  of  his 
wealth,  his  grandeur,  his  power,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  royal  palaces ;  and,  in  a  strain 
of  adulation,  insisted  upon  it,  that  there  never 
was  a  more  happy  man  existed.  *  Will  yon 
then,  Pamocles,'  says  the  tyrant,  *  since  you 
are  so  delighted  with  my  way  of  life,  have 
yourself  a  taste  of  it,  and  make  the  experi- 
ment 1'  As  Damocles,  of  course,  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered  him  to  be  seated 
on  a  golden  sofa,  covered  with  a  fine  mattress, 
and  sumptuous  carpets,  highly  wrought  in  the 
most  elegant  taste ;  the  table  set  out  with  the 
most  exquisite  dainties;  the  room  adorned 
with  cabinets,  with  gold  and  silver  vsses  highly 
embossed ;  perfumes,  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
incense  burning :  to  crown  all,  he  was  served 
by  the  meet  beautiful  slaves,  who  were  ordered 
carefully  to  watch  his  eye,  and  attend  his  nod. 
In  short,  Damocles  felt  himself  the  happiest  of 
mortals. 

"  But,  alas !  in  the  midst  of  these  splendid 
preparationi^  Dionysius  had  ordered  a  glitfeiw 
ing  naked  sword  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  by  a  single  horse  hair,  immediately  over 
the  head  of  this  happy  man. 

**  Now,  therefore,  the  whole  visionary  scene 
instantly  vanished:  he  no  longer  beheld  the 
beautiful  attendants,  nor  the  plate,  so  artifi- 
cially carved ;  nor  could  he  touch  any  of  the 
delicacies  on  the  table ;  the  garlands  dropped 
from  his  head.  In  short,  he  begged  of  the 
tyrant  to  let  him  depart,  for  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  happy  upon  such  terms.'*  Does  not  Diony- 
sius himself,  then,  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that 
no  one  can  possibly  be  happy  in  a  state  of 
continual  terror  and  anxiety,  like  that  of  the  j 
tyrant  t — Tu9C,  Quett,  lib.  v.  c  xx. 

«I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  peculiar 
source  of  misery  to  Dionysius ;  he  unfortc^ 
nately  took  it  into  his  head,  that  he  excelled  all 
others  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  power ;  and  was 
so  offended  with  his  friend  Philoxenus  for  at- 
tempting to  undeceive  him  in  that  particular, 
that  he  in  his  wrath  sent  him  instantly  to 
that  horrible  dungeon,  called  the  Latamis,  or 
Stone-Quarries.  He  was  set  at  liberty,  how- 
ever, the  very  next  day,  and  restored  to  favour ; 
and  the  tyrant  made  a  noble  entertainment  on 
4F 
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tiM  oecaiion.  But  in  the  midft  of  their  joUitj, 
the  prince  was  determined  to  gain  the  sppltfuie 
of  Philoxenne,  whoee  approbation  he  preferred 
to  that  of  a  thousand  flatterers  He  deaired 
htm,  therefore,  to  direst  himself  of  envj,  (for 
Philoxenus  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  critic)  and 
deokre  his  real  sentiments.  Philoxenus  could 
not  dissemble ;  and  thersfore,  without  mi^ng 
•any  answer  to  Dionysins,  turned  to  the  guards, 
who  always  attended,  and  with  a  humorous  air, 
deairad  them  to  cany  him  back  to  tin  stone- 
quarries. 

Dionyains  (though  piobably  piqued)  -said,  the 
wit  of  the  poet  had  atoned  for  his  fireedom.<^ 

N.  B.  It  was  Dionysius  the  younger,  who, 
«fter  enduring  the  miseries  of  royalty,  was  eon- 
]  to  be  a  schoolmaster. 


No.  VI. 

Montaigne,  who  has  pillaged  enaj  andent 
dassic  author,  quotes  and  enlaigos  upon  some 
of  Hiero*8  sentiments;  but  gires  them  the 
vulgar  turn,  to  prove  that  kings  and  beggars,  If 
■tripped  of  their  external  appendages,  are  upon 
a  level,  which  fim  people  now  a-day  will  dia- 
pnte.  The  fellowtng,  however,  are  put  in  a 
striking  light 

«The  honour  we  reedve  from  those  that 
■ter  us  does  not  deserve  the  name ;  that  lespect 
is  paid  to  my  royalty,  not  to  me.  Do  I  not 
^ne,  that  the  wicked  and  the  good  king,  he  that 
k  hated,  and  he  that  is  bdovad,  has  the  one  as 


much  reverence  paid  him  aa  the  other  ?  V; 
predecessor  was,  and  my  aooceBsor  vriil  he 
served  with  the  same  ceremony  and  peratfe  k 
myself.  If  my  subjects  do  not  in j  ore  me,  it  5 
no  proof  of  their  good-will  towarda  me.  h  3 
not  in  their  power,  if  they  were  inclined  to  d> 
it  No  one  follows  me  from  any  fiiendiiLj 
which  subsists  between  us :  there  can  be  m 
friendship  contracted,  where  there  ia  ao  fictk 
connection  or  oorrespondenoe.  All  <hat  thet 
say  or  do  is  pretenee  and  ahow :  I  eee  nochof 
around  me  but  disguise  and  diastmiilaCioiL''— 
Lib.  i.  c.  43. 


No.  vn. 


I  shall  conclude  these  extracts  vritli  a  abort 
one    from    Lord   Boiingbroke'a   •«  IjeCte-   oa 
Patriotism.''     Speaking    of  superior    spuiia» 
whether  invested  with  royalty,  or  placed  in 
other  elevated  situations,  *«They  either  ap- 
pear," says  he, «'  like  ministers  of  divine  rat- 
geanoe,  md  their  course  through  the  world  is 
maiked  by  deaolation  and  oppieasion,  hy  povertj 
and  servitude ;  or,  they  are  the  guardian  angeh 
of  the  country  they  inhabit ;  busy  to  avert  even 
the  most  distant  evil,  and  to  maintain  or  ts 
procure  peace,  plenty,  and  the  graateat  of  hu- 
man blessings,  ubbbtt."* 

P.  a  I  have  availed  myself  of  Peter  Coste^c 
French  translation,  but  have  never  adopted  aa 
esprsarion  without  having  first  examined  the 
origind  with  the  most  ■crupuloos  attention. 
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SCIENCE  OF  GOOD  HUSBANDRY; 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  XENOPHON. 


I.  I  remember  once  to  Uave  heard  the  learned 
Socrates  reasoning  with  Critobulus,  concerning 
the  management  of  a  house,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Soc.  "  Tell  me,  Critobulns,  whether  the  or- 
dering of  a  house  is  a  science,  such  as  that  of 
physic,  or  the  brasiers,  and  of  the  masons  V 

Crit,  M  My  opinion  is,  that  the  good  man- 
agement of  a  house  is  as  great  a  science  as  either 
masonry,  or  physic,  or  any  other ;  from  whence 
we  may  infer  there  is  a  distinct  business  or  duty 
belonging  to  an  economist  or  housekeeper,  as 
well  as  to  any  science  whatever:  a  farmer  or  a 
master  of  a  fitmily  ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
every  particular  which  relates  to  the  good  order- 
ing of  his  farm  or  house." 

Soc.  "  But  may  we  not  find  a  trusty  stew- 
ard well  skilled  in  this  science,  who  may  take 
the  management  of  the  household  upon  him, 
and  ssTe  the  master  the  trouble  ?  for  a  master 
mason  employs  a  deputy  under  him,  who  will 
do  his  work  as  well  as  himself;  and  for  the 
same  reason  we  may  expect  that  a  steward  well 
skilled  in  the  management  of  a  house,  may  be 
as  aerriceable  to  his  master  as  the  mason's  de- 
puty." 

Crit,  «  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  good  So- 
crates." 

Soc,  «  Then  the  man  who  is  well  skilled  in 
this  science,  though  he  has  no  property  of  his 
own,  may  gain  a  comfortable  living  by  direct- 
iDg  another  man's  house.  For  the  man  would 
be  worthy  of  the  master's  favour,  and  a  good 


steward,  if  in  the  discharging  of  his  stewardship 
he  could  improve  his  master's  house.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  the  word  house,  or  the  economy 
of  it  1  Is  it  only  the  good  distribution  of  the 
things  that  are  in  the  house  1  or  b  it  the  good 
management  and  improvement  of  every  thing 
belonging  to  a  house,  and  the  master  of  it." 

Crit.  "  It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  man's  estate, 
whether  it  lie  in  or  about  the  house,  or  remote 
from  it,  yet  every  branch  of  that  estate  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  house ;  nay  every  thing 
that  a  man  has,  except  his  enemies,  which  some 
men  have  in  great  numbers,  but  these  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  his  goods  or  substance. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  if  we  were  to  say  that 
the  man  who  bad  been  the  occasion  of  making 
us  more  enemies  than  we  had  before,  should  be 
rewarded  with  favour  or  money  ;  but  a  man's 
enemies,  or  any  thing  which  he  possesses  to 
his  hurt  or  prejudice,  must  not  I  suppose,  be 
reckoned  among  his  goods;  therefore  I  con- 
clude, that  those  things  only  which  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  a  man  may  be  reckoned 
among  his  riches,  or  be  properly  called  his 
goods." 

Soc.  "  I  am  of  the  same  mind,  that  whatever 
is  injurious  to  a  man  must  not  be  esteemed  a 
part  of  his  goods ;  for  if  a  man  buy  a  horse,  and 
for  want  of  skill  to  manage  him,  he  falls  from 
him  and  hurts  himself,  can  that  horse  be  rec- 
koned amongst  his  goods  ?  No,  certainly ;  be- 
cause those  things  should  be  called  goods  that 
are  beneficial  to  the  master.    Neither  can  those 
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landfl  be  called  goodc,  wbieh  hj  a  manV  nnakil- 
ful  management  put  him  to  more  expenw  than 
he  reoeiYes  profit  by  them;  nor  may  those 
lands  be  called  goods,  which  do  not  bring  a  good 
farmer  such  a  profit  as  may  give  him  a  good 
living :  so  likewise  if  a  man  has  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  they  come  to  damage  by  his  nnskil* 
fbl  management,  he  cannot  reckon  them  among 
his  goods." 

CriL  «  80  these  may  only  be  called  gooda 
which  are  profitable,  and  those  which  are  hurt- 
fol  be  deemed  the  contrary." 

Sqc.  «  Ton  distingoish  right,  that  nothing 
onght  to  be  esteemed  goods  to  any  man  which 
he  does  not  receiTc  adTantage  by;  and  that 
those  things  which  bring  him  disprofit  most  be 
esteemed  Che  contrary.  A  flute,  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  can  play  well  npon 
it,  is  an  adTantage,  and  may  be  reckoned  among 
his  goods ;  bat  the  same  instramentin  the  pos- 
session of  one  who  does  not  know  the  use  of 
it,  is  no  better  to  him  than  a  stone,  unless  he 
sells  it,  and  then  the  price  of  it  mi^  be  ac- 
counted among  his  goods ;  but  if  be  keeps  it, 
when  he  has  no  knowledge  of  its  use,  it.  can- 
not be  ranked  among  them." 

Crit.  « I  agree  with  you  in  this  point,  that 
those  things  only  which  are  profitable  may  be 
called  goods :  the  flute,  while  we  keep  it  unem- 
ployed, is  no  part  of  our  goods,  for  we  haTc  no 
advantage  from  it;  but  if  we  sell  it,  it  is  then 
profitable  to  us  " 

Soc,  «  Tou  say  right,  if  a  man  has  wit  enough 
to  sell  it  well :  but  when  it  is  sold,  and  the  man 
has  not  wisdom  enough  to  use  the  Tahie  of  it 
to  his  advantage,  yet  whatever  price  he  gete  for 
it  cannot  be  esteemed  to  be  good." 

Crit.  «  By  this  you  seem  to  intimate  that 
money  itself  is  not  good,  if  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  it." 

Soc,  «  Tea,  certainly  ;  for  we  have  already 
agreed  that  nothing  may  be  esteemed  good  but 
what  we  can  get  profit  by.  If  a  man  bestow 
the  money  he  geta  upon  harloto,  and  by  con- 
tinual conversing  with  them  he  impairs  his 
health,  and  abandons  the  care  of  his  estate, 
then  his  money  is  no  profit  to  him;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  errant  poison,  which  will 
shortly  bring  him  to  destruction:  therefore, 
inend  Critobulus,  money  is  good  only  to  those 
who  know  how  to  use  it ;  but  to  those  who 
know  not  rightly  the  value  of  it,  it  were  better 
for  them  to  cast  it  away,  to  avoid  the  damage 
it  would  do  them." 


Crit.  «  But  what  say  you  of  friends  ?  If  t 
man  knows  how  to  use  them,  and  make  iImb 
profitable  to  him,  what  shall  we  eeteem  them  to 
bel" 

Soc.  «  These  may  truly  be  called 
they  ought  to  be  preferred  before  our  J 
our  land,  our  cattle,  or  our  flocks ;  the  psofii 
which  may  arise  by  them  may  be  saperior  to 
aUotheis." 

Crit.  «  Then  by  the  same  rule  ovr  eawimif 
may  be  esteemed  goods,  if  we  know  how  to 
profit  ourselves  by  them." 

Soc.  **  Undoubtedly  they  are  so ; 
it  behoves  a  master  of  a  house  to  use  his  < 
mies  with  that  discretion  that  he  may 
them  advantageous  to  him  by  any  latmnm :  Ibr 
how  many  instances  have  we,  good  Critobu- 
lus, of  ordinary  men,  as  well  as  of  noblemen 
and  kings,  who  have  increased  and  aiii]dified 
their  fortunes  by  law,  and  warring  with  their 


Crit.  **  You  reason  well,  good  Socrates,  of 
these  matters.  But  what  think  you  of  those 
who  have  good  learning,  and  many  other  good 
properties,  whereby  they  have  eveiy  opportu- 
nity of  impioving  their  estates,  and  yet  never 
put  their  minds  to  it  1  We  have  many  instan- 
ces of  men  with  these  quaUficatioB%  who  neyer 
regard  the  advancement  of  their  fortunes ;  afaall 
we  then  reckon  their  learning,  or  their  other 
properties  among  their  goods,  aeeiag  they  1 
no  advantage  of  them,  or  onght  we  to  1 
them  the  contrary  1" 

Sec.  «« I  imagine  yon  mean  bondmen,  or  snch 
other  vile  persons." 

Crit,  «  No,  good  Socrates ;  but  the  penons 
I  speak  of  are  young  gentlemen,  who  are  ex- 
pert in  afiairs  of  war,  as  well  as  peace ;  and  yet 
they  abandon  their  knowledge  for  trifles ;  and 
such  as  them  I  esteem  in  a  worse  condition  thin 
bondmen ;  for  I  suppose  they  do  not  employ 
themselves  in  the  sciences  they  have  been  bred 
to,  because  they  have  not  masters  to  direct 
them  or  set  them  to  work." 

Sec.  «  How  can  that  be,  friend  Critobulus, 
that  they  are  vrithout  directors  1  they  have 
many  masters,  which,  when  they  would  study 
their  felicity  and  their  advantage^  lead  then 
away  from  their  virtuous  inclinations." 

Crit.  '*  These  masters  then  are  invisible!" 

Soe.  «Not  so  invisible,  good  Critobulus^ 
but  that  we  may  easily  discover  them  to  be  the 
most  mischievous  of  any  that  reign  upon  earth. 
What  think  you  of  sloth,  idleness,  negligence, 
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want  of  pqMie  fpiriil  Wheve  ihoie  goTeni, 
what  can  we  expect  bot  mischief  1  But,  be- 
sides theee,  there  are  others  which  gorem  ou- 
der  the  name  of  pleasiues;  ae  gaming,  lewd 
company,  rioting,  and  such  othera,  which  in 
process  of  time  teach  their  adherents  that  plea- 
sures are  not  without  their  inconveniences. 
These  rulers  keep  them  so  much  in  servitude, 
that  they  do  not  allow  them  the  least  Ubert]^  to 
do  any  thing  for  tlieir  advantage." 

Crit.  «  Bat  there  are  others,  friend  Socrates, 
who  have  none  of  theee  directors  to  prevent 
their  welfare,  bat  apply  themselves  assiduously 
to  business,  and  give  their  minds  entirely  to 
the   advancement  of  their  fortunes,  and  yet 
waste  their  estatea,  ruin  their  families^  and  de- 
stroy themselves,  without  hope  of  redemption." 
Soc,  «  These  also  are  bondmen,  and  are  ra- 
ther worse  slaves  than  the  others,  for  these 
have   the  most  severe   masters  of  the  two: 
some  are  under  the  tyranny  of  drunkenness, 
others  slaves  to  gluttony,  and  aome  to  vanity 
and  vain-glory;  all  which  keep  their  snbjeels 
in  that  severity  of  servitude,  that  as  long  as 
they  find  them  youngs  lusty,  and  able  to  work, 
they  make  them  bring  all  that  they  can  get  by 
any  means  to  bestow  upon  these  lusts  and  plea- 
sures ;  but  as  soon  asthey  perceive  them  to  grow 
so  old,  that  they  can  labour  no  longer  for  tfaeni^ 
they  are  then  turned  off  to  lead  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  want  and  Misery,  white  their 
quondam  masters  are  contriving  to  ensnare 
others  in  their  room.     Wherefore^  good  Onto- 
bulus,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  ledst  such  in- 
vaders of  our  liberties,  even  with  as  much 
force  and  resolution  as  we  would  oppose  an 
enemy  who  vrith  sword  in  hand  attempts  to 
bring  us  into  slavery.    There  are  aome  ene- 
mies who  have  wisdom  and  goodness  enough, 
when  they  have  brought  men  into  their  subjeo- 
tion,  to  learn  them  government  and  modera- 
tion, which  before  were  proud  and  arrogant 
But  as  for  the  tyrants  I  have  mentioned  before, 
they  never  cease  harassing  and  tormenting  both 
the  bodies  and  estates  of  those  which  fall  into 
their  hands  till   they  have  utterly  destroyed 
them." 

II.  Crit.  «  You  have  sufficiently  spoken  to 
this  point;  and,  now  I  examine  myself  I 
verily  believe  I  have  conduct  and  courage 
enough  to  resist  such  deoeitflil  invaders ;  and  I 
now  desire  your  advise  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  my  house,  that  both  myself  and  for- 
tune may  be  improved ;  for  I  aa  penuaded  I 


shall  not  be  overcome  by  those  enemies  to  rea 
son  which  you  have  so  largely  exposed.  And 
therefore,  good  Socrates,  give  me  your  deli 
berate  opinion  how  I  shall  act  for  the  good  of 
myself  and  estate ;  although  perhaps  yon  may 
think  that  we  are  already  rich  enough." 

iSoc.  «« For  my  own  part,  if  I  am  one  of 
those  you  speak  of,  I  want  nothing,  I  have 
riches  enough ;  but  for  yourself,  Critobulos,  I 
esteem  you  a  very  poor  man ;  and,  by  the  fiuth. 
I  owe  to  the  gods,  I  often  pity  you." 

Crit.  «  Your  discourse  makes  me  laugh !  If 
you  are  so  very  rich  as  you  esteem  yourself, 
pray  inform  me  what  may  be  the  value  of  all 
your  estate -if  it  were  sold,  and  what  do  you 
imagine  is  the  worth  of  all  my  possessions  1" 
.  Soe.  «  Perhaps,  if  I  sell  all  my  possessions 
at  a  good  market,  I  may  gain  five  or  nx  pounds 
for  them ;  but  I  know  very  well,  that  were 
yoor  whole  estate  to  be  aold,  the  price  wouU 
be  more  than  a  thousand  timea  as  much ;  and 
yet  though  you  know  this,  you  are  stiU  desir- 
ous to  increase  your  estate,  and  upbraid  mm 
with  my  poverty.  What  I  possess  is  enough 
to  supply  me  with  necessaries ;  but  to  auj^ori 
your  grandeur,  and  draw  the  respect  due  tcr 
your  quality  and  the  post  you  possess,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  were  you  master  of  four  times  as 
much  as  you  have  already,  you  would  still  be 
in  want." 

Crit»  «  I  do  not  conceive  how  that  can  be." 

Soo.  **  In  the  first  place,  your  rank  requires 
yon  to  feast  and  make  entertainments  for  th« 
people,  to  gain  their  good-will,  and  command 
their  respect  In  the  next  place,  you  nmsft 
live  hospitably,  end  receive  and  entertain  all 
strangers,  and  gain  their  esteem.  And  in  the 
third  plaee,  you  must  continually  be  doing  good 
ofifices  to  your  fellow  citizens,  that  upon  an 
emergency  you  may  find  friends.  Beaides,  I 
already  observe  that  the  city  of  Athens  begins 
to  put  you  upon  expensive  works ;  viz.  to  fur- 
nish them  with  horses,  to  raise  public  build- 
ings, to  muster  men,  to  erect  theatres,  and  to 
treat  the  citizens  with  plays.  But  if  this  na- 
tion should  be  once  involved  in  war,  I  am  sure 
their  demand  upon  you  in  taxes,  and  other  du- 
ties, will  be  as  much  as  your  purse  will  be  able 
to  bear.  And  when  that  happens,  if  you  are 
discovered  to  conceal  any  of  your  riches,  or  do 
not  answer  their  demands  to  your  full  power, 
you  must  undergo  the  same  punishment  as  if 
you  had  robbed  the  common  treasury.  And 
besides*  I  find  you  possessed  with  the  opinion 
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that  yon  hsTe  richei  enotigh>  and  tharefora  giva 
youiaelf  np  to  Tain  and  trifling  plaasuras,  which 
ia  tha  aflact  of  yoar  richaa.  It  is  for  thaaa 
raaaons,  good  Gritobulus,  that  I  griava  for  you 
laat  yon  fall  under  miafortnnai  that  may  and 
in  tha  graataft  poTarty  without  ramady:  and 
for  myself,  if  I  should  be  nacassitons,  yon  know 
▼aiy  Well  that  many  would  reliara  ma ;  and  if 
I  raoeiTed  bat  a  littla  of  arary  ona,  I  shoold 
have  mora  money  than  would  satisfy  my  wants : 
but,  aa  for  your  friends,  though  they  baTa  mora 
richaa  in  their  stations,  than  you  poaseas  in 
youra,  they  have  yet  expectations  of  preferment 
^rom  yoo.'* 

Crit,  **  I  confeaa  I  find  nothing  amiss  in  your 
discourse.  I  so  much  approve  of  it,  that  my 
graataat  deaira  is,  that  you  will  tnatmct  me 
with  such  good  precepts  as  may  preserve  me 
from  the  misery  you  speak  of,  and  that  I  may 
narer  be  an  object  of  your  compassion,  unless 
it  be  in  a  good  cauae/' 

I  Soc,  « I  suppose  then,  friend  Critobulua,  you 
are  not  now  in  tha  same  laughing  mind  you 
was  in,  when  I  told  you  I  had  richaa  enough ; 
do  you  now  beliaTa  I  know  wherein  consists 
tha  Taiue  of  riches  1  You  ridiculed  me  when 
you  made  ma  confeas  that  I  had  not  by  a  thou- 
sandth part  so  much  aa  you  have,  and  now  you 
deeire  my  most  friendly  instructions  to  keep 
you  from  extreme  poverty." 

Crit,  «  I  perceive,  good  Socrates,  that  you 
have  sufficient  wisdom  to  instruct  a  man  how 
to  gain  true  richea,  even  in  the  grsataat  plenty : 
and  I  am  persuaded,  that  tha  man  who  knowa 
how  to  make  the  most  of  a  little,  ia  no  leas 
capable  of  managing  the  greateat  fortune." 

Soc.  "  You  may  remember,  that  towarda  the 
beginning  of  our  discourse  I  told  you  that 
hones  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
goods  of  those  who  know  not  how  to  use  them, 
nor  land,  nor  sheep,  nor  money,  or  any  other 
thing  whatever ;  and  yet  eveiy  one  of  theae  are 
profitable,  when  they  are  used  discreetly.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  never  had  any  of  theae ; 
and  how  then  should  I  bo  able  to  inform  you  of 
tha  uae  of  them?  But  though  a  man  kss 
neither  money  nor  goods,  yet  I  am  persuaded 
there  is  such  a  science  ss  the  good  orderin);  of 
a  house.  Why  then,  good  Critobulus,  should 
you  not  be  msster  of  this  science  !  For  the 
reason  why  every  man  cannot  play  well  upon 
the  flute,  is  either  because  he  has  not  a  flute 
of  his  own,  or  cannot  borrow  a  flute  of  another 
to  practise  upon.    Tha  same  impadimant  have 


in  titf 


I  in  the  acisnca  of  ordering  a  iMHiae  ;  £ar  I  w» 
never  yet  maater  of  the  implements 
to  housekeeping,  neither  gooda  nor 
nor  waa  there  ever  any  who  intmated 
the  management  of  their  houae,  or  nrtBti",  al- 
though you  now  deaira  my  dtrectic 
you  are  sensible,  that  laamars  of 
beginning  apoil  their  inatraments  : 
I  now  to  begin  my  practice  upon  your  < 
ahould  destroy  it" 

Crit.  **  Thus  you  endeavour  to  ermde  tha 
busineas  I  deaira  you  to  undertake,  and  wooU 
shun  taking  ahara  with  ma  in  the  managemaat 
of  my  aflairs." 

Soc.  «  That  ia  not  tha  case.    I  mm  Drilling  to 
serve  you  in  any  thing  within  the  boanda  of 
my  capacity.    But  auppoae  you  waa  in  want 
of  flre,  and  came  to  me  for  it,  and  I  hmd  nonr, 
but  dirscted  yon  to  a  place  where  yon   might 
have  it :  would  not  thst  be  of  tha  same  aoooant  ? 
Or  if  you  want  water,  and  I  have  it  not,  bat 
direct  you  where  to  have  it,  will  not  that  be  as 
agreeable  to  you  !     And  if  you  woold  be  in- 
structed in  music,  and  I  directed  you  to  a  bet- 
ter judge  in  music  than  myaelf,  would  not  that 
answer  your  design  1     Therafora,  aince  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  myself  in  tha  afiair  yoa  apeak 
of,  the  beat  pleasure  I  can  do  you,  ia  to  recom- 
mend you  to  auch  parsons  who  are  moat  ezpan 
in  the  buainasa  you  require ;  and  that,  I  judge, 
I  am  able  to  do ;  for  I  have  made  it  my  boai- 
nasa  to  search  out  the  moat  ingenioua  of  all 
sorts  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  having  ob- 
served that  among  the  practiaara  of  the  aame 
service,  and  the  same  trade,  aome  of  the  practi- 
tioners  were  hardly  capable  of  subsisting,  or 
getting  their  bread,  while  others  got  estates. 
This,  I  confess,  made  me  admire ;  till  at  length 
I  diacovered  that  some  men  ran  headlong  upon 
their  business  without  any  consideration,  and 
are  ao  raah  in  their  undertakings,  that  they 
always  come  off  losers;  while  on  the  other 
\  hand,  I  observed  that  all  thoae  who  went  about 
their  work  deliberately,  and  adriaed  well  upon 
their  business  before  they  set  about  it,  theae 
men    accomplished  their    affairs  with    more 
facility,  more  deepatch,  and  to  more  odfantage. 
Whidi  obaervation  may  serve,  as  a  lesion,  to 
instruct  you  how  your  fortune  may  be  adfancfd 
upon  a  anre  foundation." 

Crit.  «Then  I  am  reaolved  not  to  part 
from  you  till  you  have  acquainted  dm  with 
thoae  wise  man  you  speak  of,  who  are  capable 
of  informing  ma  of  the  matlan  I  wint" 
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Soe,  *'  Will  it  be  amiw  if  I  show  yov  some 
men  ^rho  hmve  been  a(  vast  expenses  in  boildo 
ins*  and  set  about  their  work  with  so  little 
judgment  or  considcrationy  that  after  an  im- 
mense treasure  has  been  spent  by  them,  they 
liave  only  raised  an  unprofitable  pile  to  their 
discredit  1  And,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  other 
men,  who  with  much  less  charge  have  erected 
useful  and  profitable  buildings.  Will  not  this 
be  one  step  towards  the  good  ordering  of  a 
house  t" 

CiHt.  ««  You  are  surely  right" 
Soc.  «  Will  it  then  be  improper,  if  1  show 
you,  in  the  next  place,  that  some  men  have 
plenty  of  rich  and  useful   furniture  for  their 
houses,  and  for  all  uses ;  and  when  any  part  of 
it  should  be  used,  it  is  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
seek,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  it  be  lost, 
or  laid  in  safety  t     This,  wherever  it  happens, 
discomposes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  oc- 
ccwions  him  to  be  angry  with  his  servants. 
But  there  are  others,  who  have  no  more  goods 
or  furniture,  or,  perhaps,  have  not  half  so  much, 
and  yet  have  every  thing  ready  at  hand  to  an- 
swer their  occasions.'' 

Crit.  «  The  reason  is  plain,  good  Socrates ; 
the  first  have  no  order  in  the  distribution  of 
their  goods,  but  let  them  lie  in  confusion ;  the 
others  have  a  regard  that  every  thing  should  be 
laid  up  in  its  proper  place.*' 

Soc.  "Tou  are  in  the  right,  good  Crito- 
bulus ;  but  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  every 
thing  should  be  set  in  its  place,  but  also,  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  and  convenient  place 
to  set  it  in." 

CriL  "This  also  is  necessary  towards  the 
good  ordering  of  a  house." 

Soc,  «  Suppose  I  likewise  show  you,  that  in 
some  places  the  skives  and  servants  are  chained 
and  strictly  watched,  and  yet  often  run  away 
from  their  masters;  while  in  other  places, 
where  they  are  in  freedom,  and  have  their 
liberty,  they  work  heartily  for  their  masters, 
and  are  perpetually  striving  who  shall  act  most 
for  their  advantage.  Is  not  this  a  point  worthy 
the  regard  of  a  housekeeper  ?" 

Crit.  «  Certainly,  it  is  very  worthy  the  re- 
gard  of  a  master." 

Soc. "  Nor  will  it  be  of  less  use,  if  I  show 
you  that  some  husbandmen  continually  com- 
plain of  want,  and  are  in  a  starving  condition ; 
while  others,  who  practise  the  same  science  of 
hasbandry,  have  every  thing  necessary  about 
them  and  live  upon  the  fiit  of  the  land." 
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Crit,  «This  will  surely  be  of  good  use 
But  perhaps  the  first  yon  speak  of  bestow 
their  money  and  goods  improperly ;  or  dispose 
of  what  they  get  to  the  disadvantage  of  them- 
selves and  their  families." 

Soc,  «  There  are  surely  some  such  husband- 
men ;  but  I  only  speak  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves husbandmen,  and  yet  can  hardly  find 
themselves  with  a  sufficiency  of  meat  and 
drink." 

Crit,  »  What  should  be  the  cause  of  this  ?" 

Soc,  « I  will  bring  you  among  them,  that 
you  may  learn  by  their  example." 

Crit,  "  That  is  my  desire,  good  Socrates." 

Soc.  «  But  first  you  must  learn  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  good  and  the  bad,  when 
you  see  them.  I  have  known  you  rise  early  in 
the  morning,  and  travel  long  journeys  to  see  a 
comedy,  and  you  have  pressed  my  company 
with  you ;  but  you  never  invited  me  to  such 
a  sight  as  this  we  speak  of." 

Crit.  «  Dear  Socrates,  forbear  your  banter, 
and  proceed  in  your  good  instructions.'* 

Soc,  **  Suppose  I  show  you  some  men,  who 
by  keeping  great  stables  of  horses  are  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty ;  while  others,  by  the  same 
means  have  got  great  estates,  and  live  splen- 
didly t" 

Crit.  **  I  have  seen  them,  and  know  them 
both;  but  I  cannot  discern  what  advantage 
that  will  be  to  me." 

Soc,  **  The  reason  is,  that  you  see  them  as 
you  do  plays,  not  with  a  design  of  becoming  a 
poet,  but  purely  for  amusement  and  recreation ; 
and  perhaps  you  do  not  amiss  in  that,  if  yo^r 
genius  does  not  lead  you  to  be  a  poet ;  but  as 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  horses,  is  it  not  neces- 
sary that  you  should  understand  what  belongs 
to  them,  that  by  your  skill  you  may  reap  an 
advantage  by  them  1" 

Crit.  «  You  mean  that  I  should  breed  horses." 

iSfoc,  <'  By  no  means  ;  for  you  may  have  a 
good  servant  without  the  trouble  of  bringing 
him  up  fVom  a  child.  There  are  ages  both  of 
horses  and  men  wherein  they  are  immediately  . 
profitable,  and  will  improve  every  day  upon 
your  hands.  Moreover,  I  can  show  you  some 
men,  who  have  been  so  discreet  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  wives,  that  their  estates  have 
been  greatly  advantaged  by  them;  but  there 
are  others,  and  not  a  few,  who  by  means  of 
their  wives  have  been  utterly  ruined." 

Crit.  **  But  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  this ;  the 
husband  or  the.  wife  V* 
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S9C.  «  If  a  ibeep  is  out  of  otdn,  w«  eom- 
monly  blame  the  eh^herd ;  and  if  a  hone  have 
not  hia  goings  as  he  should,  bat  is  skittisb  and 
mischieTOQs,  we  blame  the  breaker ;  and  as  for 
a  wife,  if  her  husband  instruct  her  well  in  his 
afiairs,  and  she  neglect  them,  she  is  not  wise : 
bat  if  her  hasband  does  not  his  part,  in  giving 
her  proper  instructions  for  her  govemment,  and 
she  behaves  herself  disorderly,  and  unbecoming 
her  sex,  or  herself  as  a  mistress  of  a  house,  is 
not  then  the  man  to  blame  1" 

Crit,  «  Yes,  without  doubt ;  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject that  I  should  be  glad  to  discourse  with  you 
about ;  and,  by  the  friendship  we  owe  one  an- 
other, tell  me  sincerely  and  freely,  is  there 
any  one  among  all  your  friends  whom  you  in- 
trust with  so  great  a  share  of  your  household 
afiain  as  your  wife  V 

Sqc.  «  It  is  true,  I  do  not :  but  tell  me  like- 
wise, is  there  one  you  converse  with  seldom- 
er  upon  that  subject  than  you  do  with  your 
wife!" 

Crit,  «  You  judge  right ;  for  if  there  are  any, 
there  are  very  few,  who  know  less  of  my  af- 
fairs than  my  wile." 

Soc.  «  You  married  her  veiy  young,  before 
she  had  seen  or  heard  much  of  the  world  ;  there- 
fore it  would  be  more  to  be  admired  if  she 
acted  as  she  ought  to  do,  than  if  she  did 


Crit,  "  Then,  good  Socratea,  do  you  imagine 
that  those,  who  bear  the  character  of  good 
housewives,  have  been  taught  to  be  so  ?" 

Soc.  "  I  will  not  dispute  that  with  you  at 
present,  but  refer  you  to  my  wife  Aspasia, 
w&o  will  inform  you  better  than  I  can  myself. 
But,  to  proceed ;  I  esteem  a  wife  to  be  a  good 
and  necessary  companion  for  the  master  of  a 
house,  and  one  who  ought  to  bear  the  next  share 
of  government  under  the  master  of  the  house ; 
there  is  only  a  little  more  power  in  the  husband 
than  in  the  wife :  the  substance  of  the  estate 
is  generally  increased  by  the  industry  and  labour 
of  the  man ;  but  the  wife,  for  the  most  part, 
has  the  care  upon  her  to  distribute  and  order 
those  things  that  are  brought  into  the  house ; 
and  if,  therefore,  the  husband  and  wife  agree 
in  their  management,  the  houses  and  estates  im- 
prove ;  but  where  there  is  not  this  harmony, 
they  must  necessarily  decay.  I  could  likewise 
inform  you  in  many  other  sciences,  if  the  in- 
struction were  ncedfttl." 

Crit  "  There  is  no  occasion,  good  Socrates ; 
for  the  richest  man  has  not  occasion  to  employ 


men  of  all  fiicnltiea,  nor  is  there  amy  maa  va. 
has  occasion  to  practise  them  ail.  "But  sac 
sciences  as  are  honourable  and  becontiny  m 
province  to  understand,  those  I  denre  to  Jcstl 
as  well  from  the  persons  you  may  jodge  mx 
capable  of  teaching  me,  as  from  yonraelC  who: 
principally  I  shall  depend  upon  to  siv«  the  ii- 
ishing  stroke.*' 

Soc.  «  You  reason  well,  friend    Ciito1i«iJ». 
for  there  are  many  crafts  which  are  noC  iMce»> 
sary  for  you  to  know :  those  are  called   han^- 
cn^  and  are  the  least  ragaided  in  our  city  sac 
commonwealth ;  for  they  destroj  the  health  :d 
those  who  practise  them,  by   keeping   tbei: 
bodies  in  the  shade,  and  confining  them  to  t 
sedentary  habit,  or  else  by  employing  them  tL 
day  over  the  fire,  which  is  yet  aa  nnhealthfcl : 
and  when  once  the  body  is  tender  end  feeUf . 
the  stomach  and  spirits  must  certainly  be  weak. 
And  besides,  men  of  such  occupatione  can  have 
no  time  to  bend  their  minds  either  to  do  their 
friends  any  good,  or  can  have  leiaore  to  aaest 
the  commonwealth :  therefore  such  people  can- 
not readily  serve  their  friends,  if  they  diooU 
happen  to  be  in  distress ;  nor  are  peracMia  fit  to 
serve  their  country  in  time  of  adversity.     For 
which  reason,  in  some  cities   and  comBiaii- 
wealths,  especially  such  as  are  deeply  engaged 
in  war,  a  citiaen  is  not  sufiered  to  practiae  any 
handicraft" 

Crit.  «  What  &cultiea  then,  good  Socratei. 
would  yoB  advise  me  to  use  V* 

Soc,  «  The  king  of  Penia,  I  think,  may  set 
us  a  good  example ;  for  we  are  told  that  the 
sciences  which  are  most  esteemed  faj  him  are 
war  and  husbandry;  these  of  all  oiben^  he 
reckons  the  meet  honourable  as  well  as  the 
most  necessary,  and  accordingly  givea  them  en- 
couragement." 

Crit.  «  And  can  you  imagine,  good  Socrates, 
that  the  king  of  Persia  has  any  regard  for  hus- 
bandry 1" 

Soc.  M  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  you  whe- 
ther he  has  or  not    You  will  allow  with  all 
the  world  that  be  delights  in  war,  because  of  his 
obligations  on  the  princes  under  him  to  furnish 
him  with  certain  numbers  of  troops  by  way 
of  tribute;    either  to    keep  his  subjects  in 
awe  and  prevent  rebellion,  or  to  guard  hii 
country  against  foreign    enemies   that   may 
come  to  invade  it    Besides  theie,  be  keeps 
large  garrisons    in    several   castlea,   and  ap- 
points a  treasurer  to  pay  their  wages  duly, 
that  they  may  be  kept  in  good  order.    His 
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T%l>atary    troops    are  •!!   miifltered    onoe  in 
.welve  monthf,  that  they  may  be  disciplined 
^nd  ready  for  an  engagement,  if  any  commo- 
tion or  invasion  should  happen ;  bat  the  garri- 
soned forces  and  his  own  guards  he  reviews 
b.iniae]f,  and  intrusts  the  inspection  of  )iis  re- 
tnoter  troops  to  such  a  lieutenant  as  he  can 
best  confide  in,  upon  whose  report  he  cither 
Terwards  or  punishes  the  leaders  of  the  several 
legions,  according  as  they  have  acted  for  his 
lionour  in  their  sewral  stations.    Those  espe- 
cially who  have  their  troops  in  the  best  order 
and  discipline,  he  confers  on  them  the  greatest 
tlionours,  and  rewacds  them  with  such  pre- 
>  aents  as  may  put  them  above  the  world  ever 
altar ;   and  for  those  who  have  neglected  their 
I  duty  and  abused  the  soldiers  under  them,  he 
1  dismisses  them  from  their  governments,  and 
loads  them  with  shame.    It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  a  prince  that  acts  with  this  conduct  must 
understand  war,  and  is  well  skilled  in  the  mili- 
taiy  science. 

«  On  the  other  hand,  he  employs  great  part 
of  his  time  in  riding  about  his  neighbouring 
part  of  the  country,  and  observing  the  state  of 
husbandry,  whether  the  lands  are  tilled  as  they 
ought  to  be;  and  for  the  remote  parts,  he 
sends  such  deputies  to  examine  them  as  are 
esteemed   to  be  the  properest   judges ;    and 
when  he  finds  that  his  governors  and  deputies 
have  kept  their  several   countries  well  inha- 
bited, and  the   ground  well  cultivated,  vtrith 
snob  produce  as  it  will  best  bear,  he  raises 
them  in  honours,  loads  them  with   presents, 
and  enlarges  their  governments ;   but   if  he 
finds  the  country  thin  of  people,  or  the  ground 
uncultivated,  or   that   extortions   or   cruefties 
have  been  committed  by  his  governors,  he  in- 
flicts severe  punishments  on  them,  and  dis- 
charges them  from  their  employments.     From 
these  examples,  do  you  believe  that  the  king 
of  Persia  has  not  as  great  a  regard  to  the  peo- 
pling his  country,  and  the  science  of  husbandry, 
as  he  has  to  keeping  an  army  in  such  an  order 
as  may  defend  iti     But  it  is  to  be  observed 
among  his  high  officers,  that  no  one  of  them 
has  the  charge  of  two  commissions  at  one  time ; 
for  some  are  appointed  to  be  overseers  of  his 
lands  and  husbandmen,  and  to  receive  his  tri- 
bates  that  arise  by  them,  while  others  are  em- 
ployed to  overlook  the  soldiery  and  garrisons ; 
BO  that  if  the  governor  of  the  garrison  neglects 
his  doty  in  keeping  good  order  or  defending 
his  country,  the  lieutenant  over  the  affairs  of 


husbandly  accuses  him,  that  his  land  is  not 
cultivated  for  want  of  a  sufiicient  defence 
against  the  encroaching  parties,  which  are 
common  enough  in  those  parts.  But  if  the 
governor  of  the  garrison  performs  his  duty,  and 
keeps  the  country  under  his  jurisdiction  in 
peace ;  and  the  director  of  affidrs  of  husbandry 
neglects  his  business,  so  that  the  country  is  in 
want  of  people,  and  the  lands  are  not  ordered 
as  they  ought  to  be,  then  he  is  accused  by  the 
governor  of  the  garrison ;  for  if  the  husbandry 
is  neglected,  the  soldiers  must  starve,  and  the 
king  himself  must  lose  his  tribute.  But  in 
some  part  of  Persia  there  is  a  great  prmce 
called  Satrapa,  who  takes  upon  him  the  office 
both  of  soldiery  and  husbandry." 

Crit.  « If  the  king  acts  as  you  inform  me, 
ho  seems  to  take  as  much  delight  in  husbandry 
as  he  does  in  war." 

Soe,  **.  I  have  not  yet  done  concerning  him ; 
for  in  every  country  where  he  resides,  or  passes 
a  little  time,  he  takes  care  to  have  excellent 
g^ardens,  fiHed  with  every  kind  of  flower  or 
plant  that  can  by  any  means  be  collected,  and 
in  these  places  are  his  chief  delfght." 

Crit.  "By  your  discourse  it  appears  also, 
that  he  has  a  great  delight  in  gardening  ;  for, 
as  you  intimate,  his  gardens  are  furnished  with 
every  tree  and  plant  that  the  ground  is  capable 
of  bringing  forth.'* 

Soc,  **  We  are  told  likewise,  that  when  the 
king  distributes  any  rewards,  he  first  appoints 
the  principal  oflicers  of  his  soldiery,  who  have 
the  greatest  right  to  his  fiaivour,  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  and  then  bestows  on  them  presents 
according  to  their  deserts:  for  the  tilting  of 
ground  would  be  of  no  effect,  unless  there 
were  forces  well  managed  to  defend  it.  And 
afler  the  soldiers  he  next  distributes  his  ho- 
nours and  preferments  among  those  who  have 
taken  good  care  that  his  lands  were  well  culti- 
vated and  the  people  kept  from  idleness ;  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  that  vigilant  soldiers 
could  not  subsist  without  the  care  of  the  in- 
dustrious husbandmen.  We  are  told  likewise, 
that  Cyrus,  a  king  famed  for  his  wisdom  and 
warlike  disposition,  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  regard  to  husbandry ;  and  used  to  distri- 
bute rewards  to  his  most  deserving  soldiers 
and  husbandmen,  telling  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  himself  had  deserved  the  presents 
he  gave  away,  because  he  had  taken  care  oC 
the  tillage  of  his  country,  and  had  also  takea 
care  to  defend  it." 
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Crtl.  **  If  this  U  true  of  Cyroa,  it  is  evident 
enough  that  he  htd  as  much  love  for  husbandry 
«B  he  had  for  war." 

Soc.  **!(  CyruB  had  lived,  he  would  have 
proved  a  very  wiae  prince,  for  we  have  many 
eztraordinery  proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  con- 
duct: one  passage  in  particular  I  may  take 
notice  of,  which  is,  when  he  met  his  brother 
in  battle  to  decide  the  dispute  who  should  be 
king,  from  Cyrus  no  man  deserted,  but  many 
thousands  deserted  from  the  king  to  Cyras; 
which  surely  must  be  th^  effect  of  his  virtue, 
for  there  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  prince's 
goodness,  than  the  love  of  the  people,  and 
especially  when  they  pay  him  a  voluntary  obe- 
dience, and  stand  by  him  in  time  of  distress. 
In  this  great  contest,  the  friends  of  Cyrus 
stood  fighting  about  him  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  and  even  after  his  fall,  maintained  their 
poet  till  they  were  all  slain  by  his  side,  except 
Arisns,  who  was  posted  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
army.  When  Lysander  brought  presents  to 
Cyrus  from  the  cities  of  Greece  that  were  his 
confederates,  he  received  him  with  the  greatest 
humanity,  and*  among  other  things  showed  him 
his  garden,  which  was  called  "  the  Paradise  of 
Bardie ;"  which  when  Lysander  beheld,  he  was 
struck  with  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
trees,  the  regularity  of  their  planting,  the  even- 
ness of  their  rows,  and  their  making  regular 
angles  one  to  another;  or,  in  a  word,  the 
beauty  of  the  quincunx  order  in  which  they 
were  planted,  and  the  delightful  odours  which 
issued  from  them.  Lysander  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  extolling  the  beauty  of  their  order, 
but  more  particularly  admired  the  excellent 
skill  of  the  hand  that  had  so  curiously  disposed 
them ;  which  Cyrus  perceiving,  answered  him ; 

<  All  the  trees  that  you  here  behold  are  of  my 
own  appointment;  I  it  was  that  contrived, 
measured,  and  laid  out  the  ground  for  planting 
these  trees,  and  I  can  even  show  you  some 
of  them  that  I  planted  with  my  own  hands.' 
When  Lysander  heard  this,  and  saw  the  rich- 
ness of  his  robes,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
dress,  his  chains  of  gold,  and  the  number  and 
curiosity  of  the  jewels  about  him,  he  cried  out 
with  astonishment,  *  Is  it  possible,  great  king, 
that  you  could  condescend  to  plant  any  of 
these  trees  with  your  own  bands  V — <Do  you 
wonder  at  that,  Lysander!'  answered  Cyrus, 

<  I  assure  you,  that  whenever  I  have  leisure 
from  war,  or  am  the  most  at  ease,  I  never 
dine  till  I  have  either  done  some  exercise  in 


arms,  or  employed  mysdf    in    acmie  potsi 
husbandry,  till  I  sweat.'     To    'vrliacli   I«jsea: 
replied:  •  You  are  truly  UntMAtmmtj^  KresH  L- 
in  being  a  wise  and  good  man.* 

V.  **  This,  good  CritobttluA»   I    tliougfat  y- 
per  to   acquaint  yon  of,  that    yoQ    maj  kr- 
how    much    the   richest   and      w^m^^^    fortcu- 
among  men  delight  themselves    to  IsuabaDCT- 
for  it  is  a  business  of  that  naCor>e,  that  at  u 
same  time  it  is  delightful  and    profitable,  b 
to  the  body  and  estate,  aflbrdio^  sacb  excn-^' 
as  will  increase  a  man's  health  and  mtrwtDgth.  iz. 
such  advantages  as  may  greatly  impro've  hk  k- 
tune.     By  husbandry  the  groand  ^vca  vs  e^r-^ 
thing  necessary  for  our  food  and  novnabivi 
and  such  things  likewise  as  afford  tfce  \ 
pleasures.       Moreover,  it   fumislB^s 
beautiful  flowers,  and  other  excellent 
for  the  ornament  and  deoomtion    o/   the  tra- 
pies  and  altars,  affording  the  ricbcat   gaverr 
and  most  fragrant  odours.     80  like'vriae  it  pro- 
duces  meats  for  the  use  of  men ;  aoxne  witboe 
much  trouble,  others  with  more  laJxyor;   far 
the  keeping  of  sheep  is  a  branch  of  Imabaodrr. 
But  though  it  gives  us  plenty  of  all  kinds  «t 
things,  yet  it  does  not  allow  ua  to  reap  tbem  a 
sloth  and  idleness,  but  excites  us  to  health  ast. 
strength  by  the  labour  it  appoints  oa.      In  thr 
winter,  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  and  in  mummer  | 
by  reason  of  heat ;   and  for  them   who  lahov  | 
with  their  hands,  it  makes  them  robust  ami   I 
mighty;   and  those   who  only  oyeraee   thor 
works,  are   quickened  and  prompted    to   a£t 
like  men;    for  they  must  rise   early   in   ih^ 
morning,  and  must  exercise  themselves  with 
walking  from  one  place  to  another.     For,  boiL 
in  the  fields  and   in  cities,  whatever   is  as- 
dertaken  to  the  purpose,  must  be   done  in  a 
proper  time  and  season.     Again  :    if  a  man  is 
inclined  to  practise  horsemanship,  and  grow  ex- 
pert in  that  science  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, a  horse  can  be  nowhere  better  kept,  tbac 
in  the  country ;  or  if  a  man  choose  to  exerci« 
himself  on  foot,  or  in  running,  husbandly  girts 
him  strength  of  body,  and  he  may  exerdsr 
himself  in  hunting :  here  is  also  meat  for  hU 
dogs,  as  well  as  entertainment  for  wild  hearts, 
and  beasts  of  the  game :  and  the  horses  simI 
doga,  thus  assiited  by  husbandry,   return  as 
good  service  to  the  ground ;  for  the  horse  msj 
carry  his  master  esrly  in  the  morning  to  over- 
see that  the  workmen  and  labourers  do  their 
duty  in  the  fields,  and  returns  with  the  master 
again  at  night  at  the  latest  hour,  if  his  pre- 
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>    cihovld  be  raqnind  till  that  time;  tnd 
icl&o    dogs  are  a'  defence  againat  wild  beaata, 
>t.b&t  they  spoil  not  the  firuita  of  the  earth,  nor 
<3eatroy  the  sheep,  and  even  keep  a  man  aafe 
in    a  wilderness.     Agun;  the  practice  of  hns- 
\>a.ndcy  makes  men  strong  and  bold,  enabling 
I  them    to  defend   their  country;  for  in   open 
countries  the  husbandmen  are  not  without  rob- 
,   bers,  who  would  invade  their  lands,  and  cany 
olT  their  crops,  if  they  had  not  strength  and 
courage  enough  to  resist  them.    What  (hculty 
iwill  aooner  encourage  a  man  to  leap,  to  run,  or 
draw  a  bow,  than  husbandry  1  and  what  science 
18  there  that  brings  a  man  more  advantage  for 
his  labour?  What  science  is  more  agreeable  to 
a  studious  man  1  for  he  finds  in  it  eveiy  thing 
he   can   have   occasion   for.     Where   shall  a 
stranger  be  better  received  and  entertained  1 
or  where  shall  a  man  live  more  commodionsly 
in  winter,  than  in  the  place  where  he  may  be 
suMsommodated  with    firing  enough  and   hot 
baths?     Where  can  we  abide  with  greater 
pleasure  in  summer,  than  near  men,  springs, 
"woods,  groves,  and  fiekls,  where  gentle  breeses 
fan  the  air  ?  Where  may  a  man  treat  bis  guests 
more  agreeably  or  make  more  triumphant  ban- 
quets?    What  place  do  servants  delight  in 
more  ?     Or  what  other  place  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  wife  ?     Where  do  children  covet  more 
to  be  ?     Or  where  are  friends  better  received, 
or  better  satisfied?     There  is  no  science,  in 
my  mind,  more  delightful  than  this,  if  a  inan 
has  a  convenient  substance  to  put  him  to  work ; 
nor  any  business  more  profitable  to  a  man,  if 
he  has  skill  and  industry.     Again :  the  ground 
may  teach  men  justice,  if  they  have  discretion 
enough  to  observe  it ;  for  it  rewarde  those  very 
liberally,  who  take  caie  of  it  and  assist  iL   But 
if  it  should  happen  that  a  countiy,  by  means 
of  wars,  should  be  obliged  to  lie  uncultivated ; 
yet  those  who  have  been  bred  up  to  husbandry 
are  hardy  and  fit  for  soldiers,  and  may  by  that 
means  get  their  living;   and  oftentimes  it  is 
more  certain  seeking  a  livelihood  with  weapons 
of  war,  in  time  of  war,  than  with  instruments 
of  husbandry. 
y      <*  The  science  of  husbandry  also  biiogs  men 
to  good  diseipline,  and  prepares  them  to  go  to 
war  when  there  is  occasion.     For  the  ground 
cannot  be  tilled  without  men ;  and  a  good  hu»- 
baDdman  will  always  provide  the  the  strongest, 
lattiest  workmen  he  can  get  for  that  purpose, 
and  such  especially  as  will  readily  obey  his 
eommaods,  and  are  tradable  in  their  busineaa ; 


and  this  is  much  the  same  with  the  business  of 
a  general  when  he  is  ordering  his  army :  in 
either  case  those  are  rewarded  that  behave 
themselves  well,  or  thos^  are  punished  who  are 
obstinate  and  neglect  their  duty.  A  good 
husbandman  must  as  often  call  upon  his  work- 
men and  encourage  them,  as  a  genenl  or  leader 
of  an  army  ought  to  encourage  his  soldiers; 
for  bondmen  should  be  no  less  encouraged  and 
M  with  hopes  by  their  masters  than  freemen  ; 
nay,  rather  more,  that  their  inclinations  may 
bind  them  to  their  masters,  and  keep  them 
from  running  away.  He  was  surely  a  wise  man 
who  said,  that  husbandry  was  the  mother  and 
nurse  of  all  other  sciences ;  for  if  husbandly 
fliDurisb,  all  other  aciences  and  faculties  fture 
the  better ;  but  whenever  the  ground  lies  un- 
cultivated, and  brings  no  crop,  all  other  sden- 
cea  are  at  a  loss  both  by  sea  and  land." 

Crit.  «  Good  Socrates,  you  reason  well  of 
this  matter;  but  you  are  aensible  there  are 
many  unforeseen  accidents  that  happen  in  hus- 
bandry, which  aometimes  will  destroy  all  our 
hopes  of  profit,  though  a  husbandman  has 
acted  with  the  greatest  skill  and  diligence; 
aometimes  hail,  droughts,  mildews,  or  continual 
rains,  spoil  our  crops,  or  vermin  will  even  eat 
up  the  seed  in  the  ground ;  and  also  sheep, 
though  they  never  have  so  good  pasture,  are 
sometimes  infected  with  distempers,  which 
destroy  them.*' 

Soc»  **  I  thought,  good  Critobulus,  that  you 
allowed  the  gods  to  have  the  direction  of  hus- 
bandry, aa  well  as  the  battle.  We  all  know 
that  before  our  generals  lead  forth  their  armies, 
they  make  tows,  prayers,  and  ofier  aacrificea  to 
the  gods,  to  bribe  them  in  &vour  of  their  en- 
terprise, and  consult  the  oracles  what  is  best  to 
do.  And  think  yon  that,  in  the  business  of 
husbandry,  we  ought  not  to  implore  the  fiivour 
of  the  gods  as  much  aa  we  do  in  the  aftair  of 
war  ?  Be  assured,  friend  Critobulus,  that  all 
virtuous  men  attend  the  temples  with  sacrifices, 
prayers,  and  oblations  for  the  welfans  of  all 
their  firuits,  their  oxen,  their  sheep,  their  horses, 
and  of  every  thing  else  that  they  possess.*' 

VL  Crit,  M I  agree  with  you,  good  Socratee, 
that  in  all  our  undertakinga  we  ought,  before  we 
set  about  them,  to  consult  and  implore  the  plea- 
sure of  the  gods,  as  their  power  is  superior  to 
all  others,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace  :  but  our 
purpooe  is  to  consult  about  the  well-ordering 
of  a  house :  therefore  I  desire  you  will  resume 
yoor  diacowBe,  and  proceed  to  the  purport  of 
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«vdMg& :  for  I  emfMiyott  hftiw  alraady  made 
«aoh  an  impr canon  on  hm  with  regud  to  Um 
otdering  of  a  honae,  and  how  a  man  ought  to 
life,  that  I  kmg  for  yonr  Cuther  inatraetioBa." 

Soc.  **  Will  it  not  then  be  propar  to  havo  a 
laapact  to  onr  foragoing  atgumanti,  and  ouika 
n  raoapitolation  of  thoaa  thinga  that  wo  have 
agreed  in,  that  in  the  progreaa  of  oar 
we  may  know  what  haa  been  aaltied 
nal" 

Crit.  -  It  will  be  a  great  pleaaora;  for 
two  men  have  lent  money  to  one  another,  Aere 
b  nothing  more  agreeable  to  them  both,  than 
to  agree  in  their  leefconing:  eo  now  in  our  dla- 
ooorae  it  will  be  no  leea  agreeable  to  know 
irtkat  paiiiealare  we  have  aettled  betwixt  na." 

S0€.  M  We  fint  agreed,  that  the  oidering  of 
•  honae  la  the  name  of  a  acienoe ;  and  that 
to  act  for  the  inereaaa  and  weUare  of  a  hovae, 
le  that  aeience. 

•'Secondly,  we  agreed,  <hat  by  the  woid 
honae,  we  mean  all  a  man'a  poaMaaiona,  and 
each  gooda  aa  are  naefnl  to  a  man*a  life ;  and 
we  Ibnnd  that  erery  thing  waa  profitable  to  a 
man  that  he  knew  how  to  nee  with  Judgment : 
wherefore  we  concluded  it  waa  impoaaible  for 
a  man  to  learn  all  manner  of  aciencea :  and  as 
for  the  handicrafta,  we  thought  proper  to  ex- 
cinde  them,  aa  many  dtiea  and  oommonwealtha 
do,  becauae  they  aeem  to  deatroy  bodily  health ; 
and  thia  particularly  where  there  ia  danger  of 
enemiea  invading  the  country,  or  where  there 
are  wan ;  for  were  we  on  tfiat  oocaaion  to  aet 
the  handicraftmen  on  one  aide,  and  the  hua- 
handmen  on  the  ottier,  and  aik  them  whether 
fliey  would  rather  go  out  against  their  enemiea, 
or  give  up  their  fielda  and  defend  the  citiea ; 
thoea  who  had  been  need  to  the  labour  of  the 
iUHd  would  rather  go  out  to  fight  and  deliver 
theb  countiy,  and  the  artifieari  would  ehoooe 
rather  to  ait  atill  in  the  way  they  had  been 
brought  up,  than  put  themaelvea  into  the  leaat 
danger :  we,  moreover,  recommended  huaband- 
vy  aa  a  good  exerciae,  and  a  calling  of  that 
profit  that  will  bring  ita  maater  eveiy  thing  that 
ia  neceaeary :  besidea,  it  ia  a  buaineea  aoen 
learned,  and  extremely  pleaaant  to  them  who 
praetiae  it ;  it  alao  makea  the  body  roboat  and 
atrong,  givea  a  bloom  to  the  feoe,  and  quaUfiee 
a  man  with  a  generoalty  of  spirit  to  aseiat  his 
fHends  and  hia  country ;  beaidea  thia,  we  have 
also  joined  In  opinion,  that  the  practice  of 
husbandly  makea  men  hardy  and  eourageoua, 
and  able  to  defend  their  cooatiy ;  beoanaeb  hy 


the  fielda  lying  open  and 

thny  have  freqosnt 

know  the  better  how  to  fi^iat. 

leaaone  that  hudiandiy  is  < 

of  aciencea  and  the 

govemmenta :  it  ia  henlthftilj  mmd 

men,  and  occaaiona  geonroaity  tui  ^sc 

good  will  towarda  one's  i 

Crit.  « You  have  luUy 
huabandiy  ia  a  meet  pleaasu&t  auid  pn»6su 
cupafion;  but  I  remember  in  y oar  diaoecaK 
told  me  of  aome  huabandnnfln  erlio  get  fet 
foitonea  by  their  pnetiee,  and  that  thtm  i 
othen  who  through  mianwmngeawi  ka 
beggars  by  it:  I  dean  joa  woald  dec 
theee  two  things  to  me,  diat  'vHaaa  I  cob 
practiee  tiiia  sdence,  I  mmy  folloiw  th«  « 
which  will  be  the  meet  ad  vaafta^eoiM,  and  n 
the  cootvaiy." 

Sec.  M  Bat  euppoae  I  ahoald  fint  ttH  51 
good  Critobnhn,  of  a  diaooiina  I  oaec  a^ 
with  a  man  who  mi^t  tmly  ba  called  p^ 
and  honeat ;  for  it  will  aamst  10  what  yes  xr 
sne* 

CHt,  "  Ishall  be  glad  to  hear  that  dieopo 
whioh  may  infoim  me  how  to  gain  the  wore 
name  of  a  truly  good  and  honaat  man." 

iSec.  **  That  which  firat  lad  me  to  ooaaJr 
the  value  of  one  man  mon  than  of  anotbert«t 
by  finding  among  the  artificen,  anch  ae  hojt 
are,  patntara,  and  atatnariee,  thon  wen  alvin 
eeteemed  the  beat  and  meet   worthy  vke 
wofka  wen  the  meet  perfect ;  ao  that  it  va 
their  woika  that  gained  them  the  applaaaa 
the  people.    1  had  likewiee  heard   that  that 
wen  those  among  the  people,  who  had  ee  b 
haved  themnhea,  that  they  wen  eetecad 
good  and  honaat  men :  Iheee  men,  above  d 
othera,  I  conted  to  convene  with,  that  I  ni^ 
learn  how  they  gained  that  character ;  and  h- 
cauM  I  observed  that  good  end  honest  mn 
companiona  in  their  character,  I  saluted  thi 
fimt  man  I  met  (hat  had  a  goodly  presence^  a- 
peeting  to  find  the  character  ef  good  and  boa- 
eet  in  the  moat  comely  penoo^e,  raiber  theo 
any  other :  but  I  aoon  found  I  wee  fer  froa 
my  aim,  and  began  to  leeollect  myself  thet 
then  am  many  feir  facee,  tad  penonsgee  ef 
graceful  appearance,  that  pomw  the  BMel 
aordid  dispositions,  and  UDfenerou  eoob;  eo 
that  now  I  waa  nnaible  Ihe  good  end  koaett 
man  waa  not  to  be  knowa  by  Ihe  extnaal 
appeeranca^  but  that  the  rareit  way  to  find 
v^t  I  aon^t  for,  waa  to  Much  fer  one  of 
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\^^He  that  bore  the  charaeter.  In  the  eonne 
"^i^my  inqoiriee  I  wae  leoommended  to  one 
V^^^'oae  name  it  lacfaomaehoa,  a  man  eeteem- 
'i^fsr>  by  i)oth  the  lexee,  dtiaena  and  akren. 
^^t^,  as  trnly  worthy  the  character  I  aooght 
•  3  i  ac  ;  and  I  foon  made  it  my  buainees  to  Ibid 
'fMw.scn  out. 

ir^ffaVII.  M  When  I  first  aaw  him  I  found  him 
s  ^^.tingf  in  a  portico  of  one  of  the  temples  alone ; 
sjffuad  aa  I  concluded  he  waa  then  at  leisure,  I 
n«ev:a<9ed  myself  by  him,  and  addressed  myself 
>:>«r  bun  in  the  foUowing  manner : 
Tvat  **  Good  IschomachuS)  I  much  wonder  to  see 
ueaaoa    thus  unemployed,  whose  industty  leads 
lmr,oVL  erer  to  be  stirring  for  the  good  of  some 
u:x]i*ne  or  other/'— « Nor  should  you  now  hare 
n.  pbund    me  here,  good   Socrates,"  said  Ischo- 
Mtj^^gnachns,  « if  I  had  not  appointed  some  strangers 
u>  BBeet  me  at  this  place."--''  And  if  you  had 
„ r^not  been  here,"  said  Socrates,  "where  would 
Ijj^ou  have  beeni   or,  I  pray  you,  how  would 
^.^yoQ  have  employed  yonrMlf?   for  I  wish  to 
^^.  learn  what  it  is  Uiat  you  do  to  gain  the  charac- 
ter from  all  people  of  a  good  and  honest  man : 
•,^  the  good  complexion  of  your  features  seems  to 
'  ^  denote,  that  you  do  not  always  confine  your^ 
self  to  home."    At  this,  Isehomachus,  smiling, 
•eemed  to  express  a  sattsfictton  in  what  I  had 
aaid,  and  replied ;  "  I  know  not  that  people 


tf( 


ir 


^  give  me  the  character  of  a  good  and  honeat 
^  man,  for  when  I  am  obliged  to  pay  money 
either  for  taxes,  subsidies,  or  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  people  call  me  plainly  Isehomachus : 
and  for  what  you  say  concerning  my  not  being 
much  at  home,  you  conjecture  ri^t,  for  my 
'  wife  is  capable  of  ordering  such  things  as  be- 
^*      long  to  the  house."-^  But  pray  tell  me,"  said 

*  Socrates,  •<  did  yon  instruct  your  wife  how  to 

*  manage  your  house,  or  was  it  her  father  and 
'  mother  Uiat  gave  her  sufficient  instructions  to 
^       order  a  house  before  she  came  to  you  f "— 


K  My  wife,"  answered  bchomaehus,  **  was  but 


it 

''        fifteen  years  old  when  I  married  her;  and  till 

^        then  she  had  been  so  negligently  brought  up, 

^        that  she  hardly  knew  any  thing  of  worldly 

^        aifiiira."-- Ml    suppose,"    said    Socrates,    she 

'         could  spin,  and  card,  or  set  her  aerrants  to 

^         work.**— «  As  for  such  things,  good  Socrates," 

'         replied  Isehomachus,  «sha  had  her  share  of 

^         knowledge."— «  And  did  you  teach  her  all  the 

I         reet,"  aaid  Socrates,  « which  relates  to  the 

management  of  a  house  ?"—•«<  I  did,"  replied 

Iichomaehus,  m  but  not  before  I  had  implored 

Che  iiaiitan^  of  the  gods,  to  Aow  me  what 


instructions  were  necessaiy  for  her;  and  that 
she  might  have  a  heart  to  learn  and  practiae 
those  instructions  to  the  advantage  and  profit 
of  us  both*"— ^  But,  good  Isehomachus,  tell 
me,"  said  Socrates,  «<  did  your  wife  join  with 
you  in  your  petition  to  the  gods  1"—^  Yes," 
replied  Isehomachus,  "  and  I  looked  upon  that 
to  be  no  bad  omen  of  her  disposition  to  receiTe 
such  instructions  as  I  should  give  her."^I 
pray  you,  good  Isehomachus^  tell  me,"  said 
Sooates,  «  what  was  the  fiiat  thing  you  began 
to  show  her  ?  for  to  hear  that,  will  be  a  greater 
pleasure  to  me,  than  if  you  were  to  describe 
the  most  triumphant  feast  that  had  ever  been 
eelebrated."— «  To  begm  then,  good  Soeiatee, 
when  we  were  well  enough  acquainted,  and 
were  so  fiimiliar  that  we  began  to  conveiae 
freely  with  one  another,  I  asked  her  for  what 
reason  she  thought  I  had  tsken  her  to  be  my 
wifis,  that  it  was  not  purely  to  make  her  a 
partner  of  my  bed,  for  that  she  knew  I  had 
women  enough  already  at  my  command;  but 
the  reason  why  her  &ther  and  mother  had  con- 
sented she  should  be  mine,  was  because  we 
concluded  her  a  proper  penon  to  be  a  part- 
ner in  my  bouse  and  children :  for  this  end 
I  informed  her  it  was,  that  I  chose  her  before 
all  other  women;  and  with  the  same  regard 
her  father  and  mother  chose  me  for  a  hus- 
band :  and  if  we  should  be  so  much  favoured 
by  the  gods  that  she  should  bring  me  children^ 
it  would  be  our  business  .jointly  to  consult 
about  their  education,  and  how  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  virtues  becoming  mankind ;  for  then 
we  may  expect  them  to  be  profitable  to  us,  to 
defend  us,  and  comfort  us  in  our  old  age.  1 
further  added,  that  our  house  was  now  common 
to  ns  both,  Bs  well  as  our  estates;  for  all  that 
I  had  I  delivered  into  her  care,  and  the  same 
ahe  did  likewise  on  her  part  to  me ;  and  like- 
wise that  all  these  g^oods  were  to  be  employed 
to  the  advantage  of  us  both,  without  upbraiding 
one  or  the  other,  which  of  the  two  had  brought 
the  greatest  fortune ;  but  let  our  study  be,  who 
shall  contribute  most  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fortunes  we  have  brought  together;  and 
aeeordingly  wear  the  honour  they  may  gain  by 
their  good  management 

(*  To  this,  good  Socralea,  my  wife  replied, 
« How  can  I  help  you  in  this  1  or  wherein  can 
Ae  little  power  I  have  do  yon  any  good  t  for 
my  mother  told  me,  both  my  fortune,  as  wdl 
as  yours,  was  wholly  at  your  command,  and 
that  it  most  be  my  chief  care  to  life  virtnoQaly 
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•nd  floberiy.* — *  This  w  tnie»  good  wiCb,'  an- 
•werad  Iscboouehtti,  <  bat  it  is  tho  put  of  a 
■ober  husband  and  virtooot  wife  to  join  in  their 
care,  not  only  to  praeerre  the  fortune  they  are 
poaaeiaed  of^  bat  to  oontribote  equally  to  im- 
proTO  it' — *And  what  do  yoa  see  in  me,' 
said  the  wife  of  Isehomachus,  ^that  yoa  be- 
lieve me  capable  of  assisting  in  the  improre- 
ment  of  your  fortune  1'— « Use  your  endea^oor, 
good  wife,'  said  Isehomachus,  <  to  do  those 
things  which  are  acceptable  to  the  gods,  and 
are  appointed  by  the  law  for  you  to  do*' — 
*  And  what  things  are  those,  dear  husband  V 
said  the  wife  of  Isehomachus  'They  are 
things,'  replied  he,  'which  are  of  no  small 
concern,  unless  you  think  that  the  bee  which 
remains  always  in  the  hive,  is  unemployed :  it 
is  her  part  to  overMe  the  bees  that  work  in  the 
hive,  while  the  others  are  abroad  to  gather  wax 
and  honey ;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
favour  of  the  gods  to  give  us  such  Uvely  ex- 
amples, by  such  little  creatures,  of  our  duty  to 
assist  one  another  in  the  good  ordering  of 
things;  for,  by  the  example  of  the  bees,  a 
husband  and  wife  may  see  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing concerned  together  towards  the  promoting 
and  advancing  of  their  stock :  and  this  union 
between  the  man  and  woman  is  no  less  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  decay  and  loss  of  mankind, 
by  producing  children  which  may  help  to  com- 
fort and  nourish  their  parents  in  their  old  age. 
It  is  ordained  also  ^r  some  creatures  to  live  in 
houses,  while  it  is  as  necessary  for  others  to 
be  abroad  in  the  fields:  wherefore  it  is  con- 
venient for  those  who  have  houses  and  would 
furnish  them  with  necessary  provisions,  to  pro- 
Tide  men  to  work  in^. their  fields,  either  for 
tilling  the  ground,  sowing  of  grain,  planting  of 
trees,  or  grazing  of  cattle ;  nor  is  it  lees  neces- 
sary, whmi  the  harvest  is  brought  in,  to  take 
care  in  the  laying  our  com  and  fruits  up  pro- 
perly, and  disposing  of  them  discreetly.  Little 
children  must  be  brought  up  in  the  house, 
bread  most  be  made  in  the  house,  and  all  kinds 
of  meats  must  be  dressed  in  the  house ;  like- 
wise spinning,  carding  and  weaving,  are  all 
works  to  be  done  within  doors-;  so  that  both 
the  things  abroad,  and  those  within  the  house, 
require  the  utmost  care  and  diligence ;  and  it 
appears  plainly,  by  many  natural  instances,  that 
the  woman  wss  bom  to  look  after  such  things 
as  are  to  be  done  within  the  houss :  for  a  man 
naturally  is  strong  of  body,  and  capable  of  en- 
daring  the  £»tigae  of  beat  and  cold,  of  travel* 


ling  and  nndergoing  the  hanhcr  exerdse ;  • 
that  it  seems  as  if  nature  had  appointed  liia  u 
look  ai^r  the  afiairs  without  doors  :  the  vro«a 
being  also  to  nurse  and  bring  up  diildrea,  ttx 
is  naturally  of  a  more  soft  and  temder  natar* 
than  the  man ;  and  it 
tare  has  given  the  woman  a 
jeatousy  and  fear  than  to  the  man,   that  tif 
may  be  more  carefol  and  watchful  over  th«R 
things  which  are  intrusted  to  her   care;  sad 
it  seems  likely,  that  the  man  is  natarallj  mact 
more  hardy  and  bold  than  the  vromAn,  becaas 
his  bosinees  is  abroad  in  all  seaaoiie»  and  th« 
he  may  defend  himself  against  all  aseaolta  wDi 
accideniB.    But  because  both  the  man  and  liM 
woman  are  to  be  together  for  both  their  adm- 
tages,  the  man  to  gather  his  subetsunce  frae 
abroad,  and  the  woman  to  manage  and  improve 
it  at  home,  they  are  indifierently  endowed  with 
memory  and  diligence.    It  is  natoral  also  to 
both  to  refrain  firom  such  things  aa  may  ^ 
them  harm,  and  likewise  th^  are   natnraHv 
given  to  improve  in  every  thing  they  atady,  bj 
practice  and  experience;  but  as  they  are  not 
equally  perfect  in  all  things,  they  haTo  the  man 
occasion  of  one  another's  assistance;  for  wheo 
the  man  and  woman  are  thus  united,  what  the 
one  has  occasion  for  is  supplied  by  the  other: 
therefore,  good  wife,  seeing  this  is  what  the 
gods  have  ordained  for  us,  let  us  endeavour,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  powers,  to  behaTe  oarselves 
in  our  several  stations  to  the  improvement  of 
our  fortune:  and  the  law,  which  brought  m 
together,  exhorts  ns  to  the  same  purpoee.  And 
also,  as  it  is  natural,  when  we  are  thus  settkil, 
to  expect  children,  the  law  exhorta  ns  to  hvs 
together  in  unity,  and  to  be  partakers  of  ons 
another's  benefits:  so   nature,  and  the    law 
which  is  directed  by  it,  ordains  that  each  seve- 
rally should  regard  the  businees  that  is  ap- 
pointed for  them.    From  whence  it  appears, 
that  it  is  more  convenient  for  a  woman  to  be 
at  home  and  mind  her  domestic  affairs,  than  to 
gad  abroad ;  and  it  is  as  shameful  for  a  man  to 
be  at  home  idling,  when  his  businesi  rtquires 
him  to  be  abroad;  if  any  man  acts  in  a  dif- 
ferent capacity  from  that  he  is  bom  to,  he 
breaks  through  the  decrees  of  nature,  tod  will 
certainly  meet  his  punishment,  either  becsu«e 
he  neglects  the  business  which  is  appoiDted  for 
him,  or  because  he  invades  the  property  of 
another.     I  think  that  the  mistresa  beo  is  an 
excellent  example  for  the  wife.'.^*  And  what 
if  th«  bosioeai  of  the  mistreas  bee,'  nid  tho 
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ire    of  IscbomachuB,  <that  I  may  follow  the 
;X  ample  of  that  which  you  so  much  recommend 
3   me,  for  it  seema  you  haTe  not  yet  folly  ex- 
•1  allied  it  ?  — *  The  mistreaa  bee/  replied  Ischo- 
jc^sachus,  *  keeps  alwayi  in  the  hive,  taking  care 
rHat  all  the  bees,  which  are  in  the  hive  with  her, 
^re  duly  employed  in  their  several  oceapations ; 
3.r&il  those  whose  business  lies  abroad,  she  sends 
.out  to  their  several  works.     These  bees,  when 
.they    bring  home  their  burthen,  she  receives, 
and  appoints  them  to  lay  up  their  harvest,  till 
tliere  is  occasion  to  use  it,  and  in  a  proper  sea- 
son dispenses  it  among  those  of  her  colony,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  offices.    The  bees  who 
stay  at  home,  she  employs  in  disposing  and  or- 
dering the  combs,  with  a  neatness  and  regular- 
ity becoming  the  nicest  observation  and  great- 
est prudence.     She  takes  care  likewise  of  the 
young  bees,  that  they  are  well  nourished,  and 
educated  to  the  business  that  belongs  to  them  ; 
and  when  they  are  come  to  such  perfection 
that  they  are  able  to  go  abroad  and  work  for 
their  living,  she  sends  them  forth  under  the 
direction  of  a  proper  leader.'— <  And  is  this  my 
business,  dear  IschomachosV  said  his  wife. 
— <This  example,  good  wife,'  replied  Ischo- 
machus,  <  is  what  I  give  you  aa  a  lesson  worthy 
your  practice :  your  ease  requires  your  presence 
at  home,  to  send  abroad  the  servants  whose 
business  lies  abroad,  and  to  direct  those  whose 
business  is  in  the  house.    You  must  receive 
the  goods  that  are  brought  into  the  house,  and 
distribute  such  a  part  of  them  as  you  think  ne- 
cessary for  the  nse  of  the  family,  and  see  that 
the  rest  be  laid  up  till  there  be  occasion  for  it ; 
and  especially  avoid  the  extravagance  of  using 
that  in  a  month  which  is  appointed  for  twelve 
months'  service.     When  the  wool  is  brought 
home,  observe  that  it  be  carded  and  spun  for 
weaving  into  cloth :  and  particularly  take  care 
that  the  com,  which  is  brought  in,  be  not  laid 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  grow  musty  and  un- 
fit for  use.     But,  above  all,  that  which  will 
gain  you  the  greatest  love  and  affisction  from 
year  servants,  is  to  help  them  when  they  are 
visited  with  sickness,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power.'     Upon  which  his  wife  readily 
answered,  <  That  b  surely  an  act  of  charity, 
and  becoming  every  mistress  of  good  nature; 
for,  I  suppose,  we  cannot  oblige  people  more 
than  to  help  them  when  they  are  sick:  this 
will  anrely  engage  the  love  of  our  servants  to 
as,  and  make  them  doubly  diligent  upon  every 
occasion.'— This  answer,  8ocrates,"  said  Is- 


comachus, «  was  to  me  an  argument  of  a  good 
and  honest  wife ;  and  I  replied  to  her,  *  That 
by  reason  of  the  good  care  and  tenderness  of 
the  mistress  bee,  all  the  rest  of  the  hive  are  so 
affectionate  to  her,  that  whenever  she  is  dis- 
posed to  go  abroad,  the  whole  colony  belonging 
to  her,  accompany,  and  attend  upon  her.'— To 
this  the  wife  replied:  *  Dear  Ischomachus,  tell 
me  sincerely,  is  not  the  business  of  the  mis- 
tress bee,  you  tell  me  of,  rather  what  you  ought 
to  do,  than  myself;  or  have  you  not  a  share  in 
it?  For  my  keeping  at  home  and  directing 
my  servants,  will  be  of  little  account,  unless 
you  send  home  such  provisions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  employ  us.' — *  And  my  providence,' 
answered  Ischomachus,  <  would  be  of  little  use 
unless  there  is  one  at  home  who  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive and  take  care  of  those  goods  that  I  send 
in.  Have  you  not  observed,'  said  Ischomachus, 
'  what  pity  people  show  to  those  who  are  pu- 
nished by  pouring  water  into  sieves  ti!l  they  are 
full  1  The  occasion  of  pity  is,  because  those 
people  labour  in  vain.' — <  I  esteem  these  peo- 
ple,' said  the  wife  of  Ischomachus,  <  to  be  truly 
miserable,  who  have  no  benefit  from  their 
labours,* — *  Suppose,  dear  wife,'  replied  Ischo- 
machus, <  you  take  into  your  service  one  who 
can  neither  card  nor  spin,  and  you  teach^er  to 
do  ihose  works,  will  it  not  be  an  honour  to 
you  ?  Or  if  you  take  a  servant  which  is  neg- 
ligent, or  does  not  understand  how  to  do  her 
business,  or  has  been  subject  to  pilfering,  and 
you  make  her  diligent,  and  instruct  her  in  the 
manners  of  a  good  servant,  and  teach  her 
honesty,  will  not  you  rejoice  in  your  success  1 
and  will  you  not  be  pleased  with  your  action  1 
So  again,  when  you  see  your  servants  sober  and 
discreet,  you  should  encourage  them  and  ahow 
them  favour;  but  as  for. those  who  are  incor- 
rigible and  will  not  follow  your  directions,  or 
prove  Urcenaries,  you  must  punish  them.  Con- 
sider, how  laudable  it  will  be  for  you  to  excel 
others  in  the  well-ordering  your  house;  be 
therefore  diligent,  virtuous,  and  modest,  and 
give  your  necessary  attendance  on  me,  your 
children,  and  your  house,  and  your  name  shall 
be  honourably  esteemed,  even  afler  your  death  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  beauty  of  your  face  and  shape, 
but  your  virtue  and  goodness,  which  will  bring 
you  honour  and  esteem,  which  will  last  for 
ever.' — ^After  this  manner,  good'  Socrates," 
cried  Ischomachus,  « I  first  discoursed  with  my 
wife  concerning  her  duty  and  care  of  my 
bouse.'* 
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ym.  «  And  did  yon  peiceiTe/'  said  So- 
crates, «  that  she  improTed  hy  what  yoa  taught 
her  V* — ^  Yes,"  replied  Ischomachos, "  ahe  was 
as  extremely  diligent  to  learn  and  practise  what 
was  under  her  care,  as  one  of  her  tender  years 
coald  be,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  daty  before. 
Once  I  saw  her  under  a  great  concern,  because 
she  could  not  readily  find  a  parcel  which  I  had 
brought  home;  but  when  I  perceived  her 
grieved,  I  bid  her  take  no  further  thought  about 
it,  for  it  was  time  enough  to  griere  when  we 
wanted  a  thing  which  we  could  not  purchase, 
but  this  was  not  our  case;  and  even  though 
what  I  asked  for  was  then  out  of  the  way,  it 
was  not  her  fault,  because  I  had  not  yet  ap- 
pointed proper  places  or  repositories  for  the 
several  things  that  belonged  to  the  house ;  but 
that  I  would  take  care  to  do  it,  that  she  might 
put  every  thing  in  proper  order,  allotting  to 
every  particular  thing  its  place,  where  it  might 
be  found  when  there  was  occasion  for  it. 
'There  is  nothing,  dear  wife,*  said  Ischom»- 
chus,  <  which  is  more  commendable  or  profita- 
ble to  mankind,  than  to  preserve  good  order  in 
every  thing. 

« ( In  comedies  and  other  plays,  where  many 
people  are  required  to  act  their  parts,  if  the 
actors*should  rashly  do  or  say  whatever  their 
fancy  led  them  to,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
such  confusion  as  would  disgust  the  audience : 
but,  when  every  person  has  his  part  perfisct, 
and  the  scenes  are  regularly  performed,  it  is 
that  order  which  makes  the  play  agreeable  and 
pleasing  to  the  beholders. 

**  <  60  likewise,  good  wife,  an  army,  when  it 
is  once  in  disorder,  is  under  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  consternation,  if  the  enemy  is  at 
hand ;  for  the  enemy  has  little  to  do  to  ovei^ 
come  them ;  their  own  hurry  and  confusion 
will  contribute  more  to  their  overthrow  than 
the  attacks  of  the  adversary.  Here  you  may 
imagine  waggons,  footmen,  horsemen,  chariots, 
elephants,  and  baggage,  all  intermixed  and 
crowded  together:  obstructing  and  hindering 
one  another.  If  one  runs,  he  is  stopped  by 
him  that  would  stand  the  battle ;  and  he  that 
stands  is  jostled  by  every  messenger  that  passes 
him ;  the  chariots  overrun  the  men  of  arms ; 
and  the  elephants  and  horsemen,  which  in  their 
proper  places  would  be  useful,  are  intermixed 
among  the  foot,  trampling  on  them,  and  in  a 
great  measure  doing  them  as  much  mischief  as 
their  enemies  would  do.  And  suppose,  while 
an  army  is  in  this  confusion,  they  are  attacked  | 


by  their  enemy  in  good  ordor,  'vrlist 
expect  but  destroetion  !  But  ax] 
up  in  good  order,  how  glorious  m  mght  is  . 
their  fi-iends,  and  how  terrible  to  tlicir  cncsir 
How  delightful  it  is  to  see  the  infcntry  d-r*- 
up  and  exercising  in  good  order,  or  maicLi 
with  so  much  exactness  and  regalanty,  that  r- 
whole  body  moves  like  one  ntui !  Mowr  ae?€=> 
bis  is  this  to  their  friends!  Axsd  to  obfc 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  hatflft,  vveLW- 
ciplined,  and  advancing  in  good  ordlery  hmyre  z- 
their  enemies  reaaon  to  finr  them  ?  Or  wij. 
makes  a  galley,  well-iiimished  wxtli  mcc  • 
terrible  to  the  enemy,  and  so  i^emawit  a  cki 
to  their  friends,  but  because  of  its  swift  pecar 
upon  the  waters  1  And  what  ie  the  nasc 
that  the  men  within  it  do  not  hinder  one  ae- 
other,  but  that  they  sit  in  order,  make  tber 
signs  in  order,  lie  down  in  oider»  xiee  up  c 
order,  and  handle  their  oars  in  order. 

« <  As  for  confusion  and  disorder,  I  can  cob- 
pare  it  to  nothing  better,  than  if  m  coontzyiBii 
should  pat  together  in  one  heap,  oate,  whai, 
bariey,  and  pease,  and  when  he  had  ntot^mmi^tm  {^ 
use  any  one  of  them,  he  muat  be  obliged  m 
pick  out  that  sort  grain  by  grain.     Wlieiefcia 
good  wife,  by  all  means  avoid   conlhaMn  m 
much  as  possible,  and  study  good  order  in  cvrt 
thing,  for  it  vrill  be  both  pleasant  and  profitsble 
to  you.    Ewny  thing  then,  as  yon  have  oees* 
sion  for  it,  will  be  ready  at  hand  to   use  si 
yon  please,  and  what  I  may  happen  to  msk  ix 
wiU  not  be  to  seek;  let  oa  therefore  &x  upee 
some  proper  place  where  our  stores  may  be  laid 
up,  not  only  in  security,  but  where  they  may  be 
so  disposed,  that  we  may  presently  know  where 
to  look  for  every  particular  thing.    And  wba 
once  we  have  done  this  in  the  best  order  ve 
can,  then  acquaint  the  steward  of  it,  that  wheo 
any  thing  is  wanted  he  may  know  where  to  find 
it;  or  when  any  thing  is  brought  into  the 
house,  he  may  at  once  judge  of  the  prc^wr 
place  to  lay  it  in.    By  this  means  we  shall 
know  what  we  gain  and  what  we  lose ;  and, 
in  surveying  our  storehouses,  we  shall  be  able 
to  judge  what  is  necessary  to  be  brought  in, 
and  what  may  want  repairing,  or  what  will  be 
impaired  by  keeping.    When  we  have  viaited 
these  a  few  times,  we  shall  grow  perftct  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  our  goods,  and  readily  fiod 
what  we  seek  for.' 

"I  remember,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischo- 
machus,  « I  once  went  aboard  a  Phcenidan 
ship,  where  I  observed  the  best  extiaple  of 
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OTcler  that  I  ever  met  with  :  and,  etpect- 
it  vras  surpriBing  to  observe  the  Tast  num- 
of  iraplementfl,  which  were  necessary  for 
:nanagement  of  such  a  small  TeaseL 
'^/'hat    n ambers  of  oars,  stretchers,  ship- 
{LSy  and  spikes,  were  there  for  bringing  the 
»  in  and  out  of  the  harbour !     What  nam- 
I    of    shrowds,  cables,  halsers,  ropes,  and 
sr   tackling,  for  the  guiding  of  the  ship! 
th.  how  many  engines  of  war  was  it  armed 
its  defence !     What  Tariety  and  what  num- 
9  of  arms,  for  the  men  to  use  in  time  of 
.tie !      What  a  vast  quantity  of   provisions 
re  there  for  the  sustenance  and  support  of 
3  sailors !     And,  besides  all  these,  the  load- 
;  of  the  ship  was  of  great  bulk,  and  so  rich, 
at  the  very  freight  of  it  would  gain  enough 
satisfy  the  captain  and  his  people  for  their 
»yage:  and  all  these  were  stowed  so  neatly 
•gether,  that  a  far  larger  place  would  not  have 
mtained   them,  if  they   had  been  removed, 
[ere,  I  took  notice,  the  good  order  and  dispo- 
Ltion  of  every  thing  was  so  strictly  observed, 
lat,  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  mate- 
ials  the  ship  contained,  there  was  not  any  thing 
•n  board  which  the  sailors  could  not  find  in  an 
nstant ;   nor  was  the  captain  himself  less  ac- 
quainted with  these  particulars  than  his  sailors ; 
le  was  as  ready  in  them,  as  a  man  of  learning 
tvould  be  to  know  the  letters  that  composed 
Ihe  name  Socrates,  and  how  they  stand  in  that 
name.    Nor  did  he   only  know  the  proper 
places  for  every  thing  on  board  his  ship ;  but, 
while  he  stood  upon  the  deck,  he  was  consider- 
ing with  himself  what  things  might  be  wanting 
in  his  voyage,  what  things  wanted  repair,  and 
what  length  of  time  his  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries would  last :  for,  as  he  observed  to  me,  it 
is  no  proper  time,  when  a  storm  comes  upon 
us,  to  have  the  necessary  implements  to  seek, 
or  to  be  out  of  repair,  or  to  want  them  on 
board ;   for  the  gods  are  never  favourable  to 
those  who  are  negligent  or  lazy ;  and  it  is  their 
goodness  that  they  do  not  destroy  us  when  we 
are  diligent.    When  I  had  observed  the  good 
order  which  was  here  practised,  I  informed  my 
wife  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  admonishing  her 
to  observe  the  great  diflEwulty  there  must  needs 
be  to  keep  up  such  a  regular  decorum  on  board 
ft  ship,  where  there  were  such  numerous  varie- 
ties of  materials,  and  such  little  space  to  lay 
them  in:  'But  how  much  easier,  good  wife,' 
sud  Ischomachus,  <  will  it  be  for  us,  who  have 
large  and  convenient  storehouses  for  every  thing 


to  its  degree,  >to  keep  a  good  decorum  and 
order,  than  for  those  people  on  board  a  ship, 
who  yet  are  bound  to  remember  where,  and 
how  every  thing  is  distributed  in  the  midrft  of 
a  storm  at  sea  ?  But  we  have  none  of  these 
dangers  to  disturb  and  distract  our  thoughts 
from  the  care  of  our  business;  therefore  we 
should  deserve  the  greatest  shame,  and  be  in- 
excusable, if  we  were  not  diligent  enough  to 
preserve  as  good  order  in  our  family  as  they  do 
on  board  their  vessel.  But  we  have  already 
said  enough,'  continued  Ischomachus,  'con- 
cerning the  necessity  and  advantage  of  good 
order;  nor  is  it  less  agreeable  to  see  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  dress,  or  wearing  apparel, 
laid  carefully  up  in  the  wardrobe ;  the  things 
belonging  to  the  kitchen,  let  them  be  there ; 
and  so  those  belonging  to  the  dairy,  likewise  in 
the  dairy ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  which 
regards  any  kind  of  office  belonging  to  the 
house,  let  it  be  neatly  kept  and  laid  up  in  its 
proper  office.  And  this  is  reputable  both  to 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house ;  and  no 
one  win  ridicule  such  good  management,  but 
those  who  are  laughed  at  for  their  own  ill  man- 
agement This,  good  wife,'  said  Ischomachus, 
*  you  may  be  sensible  of  at  an  easy  rate,  with 
little  trouble.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  find 
out  a  steward,  who  will  soon  learn  from  you  the 
proper  places  or  repositories  for  every  tiling 
which  belongs  to  the  house;  for  in  the  city 
there  Is  a  thousand  times  more  variety  of  things 
than  ever  we  shall  have  occasion  for ;  and  yet 
if  we  want  any  thing,  and  send  a  servant  to 
buy  it  for  us,  he  will  readily  go  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  bo  had,  from  the  good  disposition 
of  things  in  the  several  shops  which  are  prop- 
er for  them,  and  from  the  remembrance  he 
will  have  of  observing  them  in  such  and  such 
places.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  for  this, 
than  the  disposing  every  thing  in  the  market  or 
dty  in  its  proper  place,  as.  all  kinds  of  fowls  at 
the  poulterers',  all  sorts  of  fish  at  the  fish- 
mongers', and  the  like  of  other  things  which 
have  places  determined  for  them  ;  but  if  we  go 
about  to  seek  a  man  who  at  the  same  time  is 
seeking  us,  how  shall  we  find  one  another, 
unless  we  have  beforehand  appointed  a  meet 
ing  place  t  Then,  as  for  setting  our  household 
goods  in  order,  I  spoke  to  her  in  the  following 
manner." — 

IX.  «  But  tell  me,  good  Ischomachus,"  said 
Socrates,  «  did  your  wife  understand  and  prac- 
tise what  you  taught  hert" — «8he  promised 
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me/*  answered  Iscbomacbus,  both  by  words  and 
by  her  countenance,  that  she  agreed  to  what  I 
said,  and  was  delighted  that  method  and  good 
order  would  take  off  so  great  a  share  of  her 
trouble ;  she  rejoiced  to  think  she  should  be 
delivered  from  the  perplexed  state  she  was  in 
before,  and  desired  that  I  would  not  delay  putting 
my  promise  in  practice  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  she  might  reap  the  fruits  of  it." — <*  And 
how  did  you  proceed,  good  Ischomachusl" 
said  Socrates.  "  I  answered  her,"  said  Ischo- 
macbus,  <*  in  such  a  manner  that  she  might 
learn  first  what  a  house  was  properly  designed 
for ;  that  it  was  not  ordained  to  be  filled  with 
curious  paintings  or  carvings,  or  such  unneces- 
sary decorations ;  but  that  the  house  should  be 
built  with  due  consideration,  and  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  as  a  proper 
repository  for  those  necessaries  which  properly 
belong  to  a  family,  and,  in  some  measure,  di- 
rects us  to  the  proper  places  wherein  every 
particular  ought  to  be  placed :  the  most  private 
and  strongest  room  in  the  house  seems  to  de- 
mand the  money,  jewels,  and  those  other  things 
that  are  rich  and  valuable ;  the  dry  places  ex- 
pect the  com ;  the  cooler  parts  are  the  moet 
convenient  for  the  wine ;  and  the  more  light- 
some and  airy  part  of  the  house  for  such  things 
as  require  such  a  situation.  I  showed  her  like- 
wise/' continued  Ischomachus,  « which  were 
the  most  convenient  places  for  parlours  and 
dining-rooms,  that  they  might  be  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  winter ;  and  also,  that  as  the 
front  of  the  house  stood  to  the  south,  it  had 
the  advantage  of  the  winter's  sun  ;  and  in  the 
summer  it  rejoiced  more  in  the  shade,  than  it 
could  do  in  any  other  situation.  Then,"  said 
Ischomachus,  "I  appointed  the  bed-chambers, 
and  the  nursery,  and  apartments  for  the  women, 
divided  from  the  men's  lodging,  that  no  incon- 
veniency  might  happen  by  their  meeting  with- 
out our  consent  or  approbation  ;  for  those  who 
behave  themselves  well,  and  we  allow  to  come 
together  to  have  children,  they  will  love  us  the 
better  for  it ;  but  those,  who  through  subtiity 
will  endeavour  to  gain  their  ends  with  any  of 
the  women  without  our  consent,  will  be  always 
contriving  and  practising  ways  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, to  compass  or  carry  on  their  lewd  designs. 
When  we  were  come  thus  far,"  proceeded  Ischo- 
machus, "  we  began  to  set  our  goods  in  order. 
In  the  first  place,  we  assorted  all  the  materials 
belonging  to  sacrifices;  after  that,  niy  wife's 
apparel  waa  assigned  to  their  proper  places; 


her  richest  habits  by  themselves,   ^'J 
which  were  in  more   cooiniou     use   .*;   t 
selves.     Next  to  these,  we   appoint*^  i  1 
robe  for  the  master's  clothes  :    one   f-^r: :  1 
armour  and  such  accoutrenaeuts   as   Le  l-\ 
war,  and  another  for  his  weario^  apf-an .  1 
used  upon  common  occasiona  :    After  th-  ■ 
directed  places  for  the  inRtrumenis  «Ii 
long  to  spinning,  and  for  the   bakeb-^i.-^ 
kitchen,  and  the  baths ;  and    took  care,  / 
appointment  of  all   these    things  to  cu^i 
division  between  those  things  vrhich  are  n 
common'y  required  to  be  in    u^e,  and  s^  . 
are  only  in  use  now  and   then  :   we   hkr-i 
separated  those  things  which  "were  for  a  rni  J 
service  from  those  which  were  to   serve  tmt^ 
months  ;  for  by  this  means  we  might  kncm  :\ 
better  how  our  stock  is  employed.     Whe^  ^1 
had  done  this,  we  instructed  everj  eervac:  .1 
spectively  where  every  thing  belonging  u>  j 
office  might  be  found,  and  directed  thtm  ai 
fully  to  observe,  that  every  implefoent  lui 
their  care  should  be  put  into  the  8am«  y^  i 
where  they  took  it  from,  when  thej  had  J' 
using  it;  and  as  for  such  things  aa  are  r 
seldom  required  to  be  used,  either  upon  it-' 
vals,  or  upon  the  reception  of  strangers ;  t^.- 
we  delivered  into  the  care  of  a  discreet  wo!s^ 
whom  we  instructed  in  her  province ;  and  r.' 
we  had  made  an  account  with  her  of  the  fr^; 
delivered  into  her  care,  and  taken  it  in  wrim:: 
we  directed  her  to  deliver  them  out  to  ih^^ 
under  her,  as  she  saw  proper  occasions,  aoc  ^ 
careful  to  remember  who  were  the  persom  & 
which  she  delivered  every  particular ;  and  (^' 
upon  receiving  again  the  things  which  she  b. 
delivered  out,  they  should  be  every  one  iaiu'  v, 
in  their  proper  place.     In  the  next  placr.  wt 
chose  a  discreet,  sober,  and  judicious  womas 
to  be  our  storekeeper,  or  housekeeper,  one  ftbo 
had  a  good  memory,  and  was  diligent  enouct. 
to  avoid  faults,  studying  our  pleasure  and  isiif- 
faction  in  all  her  business,  and  endeavouring  to 
gain  our  esteem,  which  we  always  signified  br 
presents,  by  which  means  we  gained  her  love 
and  friendship  for  us ;  so  that,  whenever  we  had 
occasion  to  rejoice,  we  made  her  partaker  of 
our  mirth ;  or  if  any  accident  happened  which 
brought  sorrow  with  it,  we  made  her  acquainted 
with  that  likewise,  and  consolted  her  in  it: 
this  made  her  bend  her  mind  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  fortunes.    We  instructed  her  to 
show  more  esteem  for  those  servints  in  the 
house  whom  she   found  were  dewrving  oi 
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tlian   the  others  who  neglected   their 
..~~    for  we  took  care  to  observe  to  her,  that 
^  '_  '  vlio  did  well  were  worthy  reward  in  the 
^  ~~    ;     'wrhile   those  who  were   deceitful   and 
'  '*"  inded,  were  rejected  of  the  people.     And 
'good    Socrates,"  said   Ischomachus,   *•  I 
"~'  V    i^ife  know  that  all  this  would  be  of 
-'  oflfect,  unless  she  was  careful  to  observe 
•' '-   very  thing  was  preserved  in  the  good  or- 
-   e  liad  placed  it :  for  in  cities,  and  in  other 
-  -^-nments  that  are  well  ordered,  it  is  not 
-••^H   to  make  good  laws  for  their  conduct, 
> '  '  «s  there  are  proper  officers  appointed  to  see 
'-^"i  put  in  execution,  either  to  reward  those 
■  :-i     deserve  well,  or  punish  the  malefactors. 
'-I'isy  dear  wife,  I  chiefly  recommend  to  you,' 
r-iiAntied   Ischomachus,  <  that  you   may  look 
;}in    yourself  as  the  principal  overseer  of  the 
;<r..fl  ^within  our  house.*     And  I  informed  her 
-_:»,  that  it  was  within  her  jurisdiction  to  ovcr- 
!  -  t^y  at  her  own  pleasure,  every  thing  belong- 
^-r;   to  the  house,  as  a  governor  of  a  garrison 
-^.pects  into  the  condition  of  his  soldiers,  or 
.^  tlie  Senate  of  Athens  review  the  men  of 
..  .-ns,  and  the  condition  of  their  horses;  that 
^  .e   had  as  great  power  as  a  queen  in  her  own 
...)use,  to  distribute  rewards  to  the  virtuous  and 
.  Ugent,  and  punish  those  servants  who  deserved 
^      But  I  further  desired  her,  not  to  be  dis- 
„  leased,  if  I  intrusted  her  with   more  things, 
^,nd  more  business,  than  I  had  done  any  of  our 
^'ervants ;  telling  her  at  the   same  time,  that 
f;uch  as  were  covenant-servants  have  no  more 
^  roods  under  their  care  and  trust,  than  are  de- 
^iivered  to  them  for  the  use  of  the  family  ;  and 
"^one  of  those  goods  may  be  employed  to  their 
'  own  use,  without  the   master's  or  mistress's 
^  consent :  for  whoever  is  master  or  mistress  of 
the  house,  has  the  rule  of  all  that  is  within  it, 
and  has  the  power  of  using  any  thing  at  their 
pleasure;  so  that  those  who  have  the   most 
profit  by  goods,  have  the  most  loss  by  them,  if 
they  perish  or  are  destroyed.     So  it  is  there- 
fore the  interest  of  them  that  have  possessions, 
to  be  diligent  in  the  preservation  of  them." — 
«  Then,"  said  Socrates,  «•  tell  me,  good  Ischo- 
machus, how  did  your  wife  receive  this  lesson  1" 
— "  My  wife,"  replied  Ischomachus,  «  received 
it  like  a  woman  ready  to  learn  and   practise 
what  might  be  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
us  both,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  instruc- 
tions I  gave  her.**     *  It  would  have  been  a 
p^eat  grief  to  me,'  said  she,  *  if,  instead  of  those 
good  rules  you  instruct  me  in,  for  the  welfare 
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of  our  house,  you  had  directed  me  to  have  no 
regard  to  the  possessions  I  am  endowed  with ; 
for  as  it  is  natural  for  a  good  woman  to  be 
careful  and  diligent  about  her  own  children, 
rather  than  have  a  disregard  for  them ;  so  it  is 
no  less  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  a  woman, 
who  has  any  share  of  sense,  to  look  after  the 
affairs  of  her  family,  rather  than  neglect  them." 
X.  ««  When  I  heard,"  continued  Socrates, 
*<  the  answer  which  the  wife  of  Ischomachus 
gave  him,  I  could  not  help  admiring  her  wis- 
dom."— ««  But  I  shall  tell  you  yet  much  more 
of  her  good  understanding,"  said  Ischomachus : 
**  there  was  not  one  thing  I  recommended  to  her, 
but  she  was  as  ready  to  practise  it,  as  I  was 
willing  she  should  go  about  it" — "  Go  on,  I 
pray  you,  good  Ischomachus,"  said  Socrates, 
«  for  it  is  far  more  delightful  to  hear  the  vir- 
tues of  a  good  woman  described,  than  if  the 
famous  painter  Zeuzis  was  tp  show  me  the 
portrait  of  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world." — 
«  Then,"  continued  Ischomachus,  «  I  remem- 
ber, on  a  particular  day,  she  had  painted  her 
face  with  a  certain  cosmetic,  attempting  to 
make  her  skin  look  fairer  than  it  was;  and 
with  another  mixture  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease the  natural  bloom  of  her  cheeks ;  and 
also  had  put  on  higher  shoes  than  ordinary,  to 
make  her  look  taller  than  she  naturally  was. 
When  I  perceived  this,"  said  Ischomachus,  «  I 
saluted  her  in  the  following  manner :  <  Tell 
me,  good  wife,  which  would  make  me  the 
most  acceptable  in  your  eyes,  to  deal  sincerely 
by  you,  in  delivering  into  your  possession  those 
things  which  are  really  my  own,  without  making 
more  of  my  estate  than  it  is  ;  or  for  me  to  de- 
ceive you,  by  producing  a  thousand  falsities 
which  have  nothing  in  them :  giving  you  chains 
of  brass,  instead  of  gold,  false  jewels,  false 
money,  and  false  purple,  instead  of  that  which 
is  true  and  genuine  V  To  which  she  presently 
replied :  <  May  the  gods  forbid  that  you  should 
be  such  a  man  !  for,  should  you  harbour  such 
deceit  in  your  heart,  I  should  never  love  you.' 
— *I  tell  you  then,  dear  wife,'  replied  Ischo- 
machus, ( we  are  come  together  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  delight  in  each  other's  per- 
fections :  do  you  think  I  should  be  the  more 
agreeable  to  you  in  my  person,  or  should  you 
love  me  the  better,  if  I  was  to  put  a  false  lustre 
upon  myself,  that  I  might  appear  better  com- 
'  plexioned,  more  fair  in  body,  or  more  man- 
!  ly  than  what  nature  has  made  me ;  or  that  I 
!  should  paint  and  anoint  my  face,  when  you 
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receive  me  to  yoar  arms,  and  give  you  thia 
deceit  instead  of  my  natural  person  V — *  Sure- 
ly, dear  Ischomachus,'  replied  his  wife,  <  your 
own  person,  in  ito  natural  perfections,  is 
preferable  to  all  the  paints  and  ointments 
you  can  use  to  set  it  off;  nor  can  all  the 
art  you  might  use  be  comparable  to  your  na- 
tural appearance.'—- <  Believe  then,  good  wife,' 
said  Ischomachua,  <  that  I  have  the  same  ab- 
horrence of  &lse  lustre  that  you  have:  can 
there  be  any  thing  more  complete  in  nature 
than  yourself  1  or  would  there  be  any  thing  less 
engaging  to  me  than  that  you  ahould  use  any 
means  to  hide  or  destroy  those  perfections  in 
you  which  I  so  much  admire  1  The  God  of 
nature  has  appointed  beauties  in  all  creatures, 
as  well  in  the  field  as  among  the  human  race ; 
the  magnificence  of  the  male  to  be  admired  by 
the  female,  and  the  tender  and  curious  texture 
of  the  female  to  be  admired  by  the  male.  It 
is  natural  for  the  creatures  in  the  field  to  dis- 
tinguish one  another  by  the  purity  of  their 
beauties ;  there  is  no  deceit,  there  is  no  cor- 
ruption :  so  the  men  always  admire  that  body 
which  is  most  pure,  or  the  least  deformed  by 
art.  Such  wiles  and  deceits  may,  perhaps, 
deceive  strangers,  because  they  will^ot  have 
opportunities  of  discovering  and  laughing  at 
them ;  but  if  such  things  should  be  practised 
between  those  who  are  daily  conversant  with 
one  another,  how  soon  will  the  imposition  be 
discovered !  how  soon  will  they  be  ridiculed ! 
For  these  deceits  appear  at  the  rising  out  of 
bed,  and  from  that  time  till  the  persons  have 
had  opportunity  of  renewing  them  ;  as  well  as 
when  they  sweat,  when  they  shed  tears,  when 
they  wash,  and  when  they  bathe  themselves.' 

«What  answer,  good  Ischomachua,"  said 
Socrates,  «  did  your  wife  give  you  to  this  lec- 
ture r'--^<  The  best  that  could  be,"  replied 
Ischomachua,  «(for  she  has  never  aince  at- 
tempted any  of  these  false  glosses,  but  has 
constantly  appeared  in  her  natural  beauties, 
and  repeated  her  solicitations  to  me  to  instruct 
her,  if  there  was  any  natural  means  of  assist- 
ing them.  I  then  directed  her  that  she  should 
not  sit  too  much,  but  exercise  herself  about 
the  house  as  a  mistress,  to  examine  how  her 
several  works  went  forward  ;  sometimes  to  go 
among  the  spinners  or  weavers,  to  aee  that 
they  did  their  duty,  and  to  instruct  those  who 
were  ignorant,  and  encourage  the  most  deserv- 
ing among  them ;  sometimes  to  look  into  the 
bake-house,  to  aee  the  neatness  and  order  of 


the  woman  that  looks  after  it  i  mud  k= 
visit  her  housekeeper,  to  account  wit: 
the   yam,    or    other    commiodatics,   :^ 
brought  into  her  charge :    and   now  ^ 
to  take  a  turn  about  her    haamr,  to  k 
every  thing  u  disposed   in   iUi    prep^ 
This  method,  I  suppose/*    aaid    Ischac 
**  would  be  a  means  of  giving  her  a  ^- 
exercise,  and  at  the  aaoie  time  of  ieaL\ 
to  that  business  which  wonld   be  Cor  *• 
vantage,  in  benefiting   our    Ibrtaxke.    . 
told  her,  the  exercise  of  boltings  bakic. 
looking  after  the  furniture    of   ber  bi.u- 
brush  it  and  keep  it  dean*  ^rhen  she  «^ 
something  to  do,  wonld  be  ooiiuiicnd«;> 
help  to  employ  her;  for  I  recomme&i^. 
ercise  to  her  as  a  great  benefit  :  « for  exu.: 
said  Ischomachua,  *  will  create  yoa  as  1^.. 
to  your  meat,  and  by  that  meana  yoa  w^ 
more  healthful,  and  add,  if   posaiUe,  u . 
bloom  of  your  beauty :  and  also  the  dec . 
pearance  of  the  mistress  anaong  the  ser^ 
and  her  readiness  to  set  her  hand  to  vad.  - 
encourage  them  to  follow  ber   example: : 
good  example  does  more  than  all  the  cci 
sion  that  can  be  used.    Those  who  stuij  ■ 
thing  but  their  dress,  may  indeed  be  ettt:i 
by  those  who  understand  notbing  else; 
the  outside  appearance  ia  deceitful.     And : 
good  Socratea,  I  have  a  wife  wbo  lives  e; 
the  rulea  given  her."  ) 

XL  «  Then,"  said  Socratea,  good  hch^z.  { 
chua,  you  have  liiUy  aatisfied  me  conceraii^  -  j 
duty  of  a  wife,  as  well  as  of  your  wife's  f  »> 
behaviour,  and  your  own  management    I  x 
now  you  will  acquaint  me,  good  lachomacDBi' 
continued  Socrates»  "  what  method  it  is  thi 
you  have  taken  on  your   part  towards  u 
management  of  your  fortune,  and  eapecuiiv 
what  it  ia  that  haa  gained  you  the  character  of 
a  good  and  honest  man ;  that  whan  I  tun 
heard  what  you  have  done,  I  may  give  hit 
thanks  according  to  your  deserts." — <•  I  sbai. 
be  glad,"  replied  Ischomachus, « to  mtiafy  joe  I 
in  any  thing  within  my  power,  provided  }o:  I 
will  correct  my  errora,  if  I  am  guilty  of  aoT. '  ] 
— «  But,"  answered  Socrates,  **  how  can  I  cor- 
rect you,  when  you  are  already  possessed  of 
the  character  of  a  good  and  honest  man  1  and 
espedally  when  I  am  the  man  who  is  takes 
for  the  greatest  trifler,  and  who  employs  hii> 
self  in  nothing  but  meaauring  the  air;  or. 
which  ia  a  far  worse  character,  that  I  am  i 
poor  man,  which  is  a  token  of  the  greatnt 
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folly  1      This,    indeed,    might    have    been   a 
trouble  to  me,  if    I  had  not  met  the  other 
day  a  horse  belonging  to  Nidaa,  with  a  crowd 
of  people  about  him,  admiring  his  good  quali- 
ties,   and  talking  abundance  in  praise  of  his 
strength    and  spirit:   this  made  me  ask  the 
question  of  the  master  of  the  home,  Whether 
his  horee  was  veiy  rich  1  but  he  stared  upon 
me,  and  laughed  at  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  mad- 
man ;  and  only  gave  me  this  short  answer ; 
«  How  should  a  horse  h  j^e  any  money  V  When 
I  heard  this,  I  went  my  way  contented,  that  it 
'WBa  lawful  for  a  poor  horse  to  be  good,  on  the 
account  only  of  his  free  heart  and  generous 
spirit ;  and  therefore,  I  conclude,  it  is  likewise 
possible  for  a  poor  man  to  be  good :  for  which 
reason,  I  beseech  you,  good  Ischomachus,  tell 
me  your  manner  of  living,  that  I  may  endea- 
vour to  leum  it,  and  model  my  life  after  your 
example ;  for  that  may  well  be  called  a  good 
day,  when  a  man  begins  to  grow  good  and 
virtuous.'*— «  Good  Socrates,  you  seem  to  ban- 
ter me,*'  said  Ischomachus :  **  however,  I  will 
tell  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  whole  method  of 
my  living,  which  I  design  constantly  to  follow 
till  the  day  of  my  death.    I  perceived  that 
except  a  man  knew  well  what  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  and  diligently  applied  himself  to  put 
his  knowledge  in  jpractice,  the  gods  would  not 
suffer  him  to  prosper.    And  I  also  observed, 
that  those  who  act  with  wisdom  and  diligence, 
the  gods  reward  them  with   riches.    There- 
fore, first  of  all,  I  paid  my  adoration  to  the 
gods,  and  implored  their  assistance  in  all  that 
I  had  to  do,  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  give 
me  health,  strength  of  body,  honour  in  my 
city,  good  will  of  my  friends,  safety  in  the  day 
of  battle,  and  that  I  might  return  home  with 
an  increase  of  riches  and  honour."^^<  When  I 
heard  that,"  said  Socrates, « I  asked  him,  are 
riches  then  so  much  worthy  your  esteem,  good 
Ischomachus ;  seeing  that  the  more  riches  you 
have,  the  more  care  and  trouble  you  have  to 
order  and  preserve  them  1" — ^Then  Ischoma- 
chus replied :  **  I  have  no  small  care  to  pro- 
vide me  with  riches,  for  I  have  great  pteasure 
in  serving  the  gods  honourably  with  rich  sacri- 
fices; and  also   to  serve  my  friends,  if  they 
happen  to  want ;  and  likewise  to  help  the  city 
in  time  of  danger  or  distress."—"  Truly,  what 
yon  say,  good  Ischomachus,"  said  Soentes,  <«is 
honourable,  and  becoming  a  man  of  power  and 
substance." — ^To  which  Ischomachus  answered : 
,         **  These  are  my  reasons,  good  Socrates^  why  I 


think  riches  worth  my  labour;  for  there  are 
some  degrees  of  men  who  cannot  subsiat  with- 
out the  help  of  others ; .  and  there  are  also 
some  who  think  themselves  rich  enough,  if 
they  can  get  what  is  barely  necessary  for  their 
support.  But  those  who  order  their  houses 
and  estates  with  such  discretion  and  good 
judgment,  that  they  advance  their  fortunes  and 
increase  their  riches;  and  by  that  means  be- 
come serviceable  and  honourable  to  the  city, 
and  are  capable  of  serving  their  friends ;  why 
should  not  such  men  be  esteemed  wise  and 
generous,  and  deserve  power  1" — <*  You  are  in 
the  right,"  replied  Socrates ;  « there  are  many 
of  us  that  may  well  respect  such  men :  but  I 
pray  you,  good  Ischomachua,  go  on  to  relate 
what  method  you  take  to  support  your  health 
and  strength  of  body,  and  what  means  you  use 
to  return  home  honourably  from  the  war :  and 
as  for  the  ordering  and  increasing  of  the  estate, 
we  may  hear  that  by  and  by." — «  I  think,"  said 
Ischomachus,  »  these  things  are  so  chained  to* 
gether,  that  they  cannot  well  be  separated; 
for  when  a  man  has  a  sufficient  store  of  meat 
and  drink,  and  uses  a  convenient  ahare  of  ex- 
erdse,  his  body  must  of  necessity  be  healthful 
and  strong ;  and  such  a  body,  when  it  is  wdl 
exercised  in  the  afiairs  of  war,  is  most  likely 
to  return  home  from  battle  with  honour.  And 
he  who  is  diligent  and  industrious  in  his  busi- 
ness, must  as  surely  improve  his  estate." — 
«  Good  Ischomachus,"  said  Socrates,  «  all  that 
yon  have  yet  said,  I  grant  to  be  good,  that  he 
who  uses  diligence  and  exercise  will  increase 
his  lartune.  But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  what 
exercise  do  you  take  to  maintain  your  good 
complexion,  and  to  get  strength,  and  how  do 
you  exercise  yourself  to  be  expert  in  war,  and 
what  methods  do  you  follow  to  increase  your 
estate,  that  enables  you  to  help  your  friends, 
and  assist  the  city  in  honour  and  strength  ? 
These  things  I  desire  to  learn."— <<  To  tell 
you  freely,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischomachus, 
«I  rise  so  early  in  the  morning,  that  if  I 
have  any  one  to  speak  with  in  the  city,  I 
am  sure  to  find  him  at  home ;  or  if  I  have 
any  other  business  to  do  in  the  city,  I  do  it 
in  my  morning's  walk :  but  when  I  have  no 
matter  of  importance  in  the  city,  my  page  leads 
my  horse  into  the  fields,  and  I  walk  thither, 
for  I  esteem  the  walk  into  the  free  air  of  the 
country  to  be  more  healthful  than  to  walk  in 
the  galleries  or  piazzas  of  the  city ;  and  when 
I  arrive  at  my  ground  where  my  workmen  ara 
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planting  trees^  tilling  the  groiind,  or  sowing, 
or  carrying  in  of  the  fruits,  I  observe  how 
every  thing  is  performed,  and  study  whether 
any  of  these  works  may  be  mended  or  im- 
proved: and  when  I  have  diverted  myself 
enough  at  my  villa,  I  mount  my  horse,  and  make 
him  perform  the  exercise  of  the  academy,  such 
as  is  serviceable  in  war;  and  then  ride  him 
through  all  the  difficult  paths,  waters,  through 
trenches,  and  over  hedges,  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  those  difficulties  as  much  as 
possible,  without  hurting  him:  and  when 
I  have  done  this,  my  page  takes  my  horse 
and  leads  him  trotting  home,  and  takes  along 
with  him  to  my  house,  snch  things  out  of 
the  country  as  are  wanted,  and  walk  home 
myself:  then  I  wash  my  hands,  and  go  to 
such  a  dinner  as  is  prepared  for  me,  eat- 
ing moderately,  and  never  to  excess,  or  too 
sparingly." 

M  Good  Ischomachus,"  said  Socrates,  **  you 
do  your  business  very  pleasantly ;  and  your 
contrivance  is  excellent,  in  performing  so  many 
good  things  at  one  time,  as  increase  your 
health,  your  strength,  your  exercise  in  war, 
your  study  for  tlie  increase  of  your  estate : 
all  these  to  be  done  under  one  exercise  is  a 
great  token  of  your  wisdom ;  and  the  good 
effiBCt  of  this  exercise  is  apparent  enough 
to  all  that  know  that  you  are  healthful  and 
strong,  and  every  one  allows  you  to  be  the 
best  horseman  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  city." — "  Alas !  good  So- 
crates," answered  Ischomachus;  «and  yet, 
though  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  I  cannot  es- 
cape detraction.  You  thought,  perhaps,  I  was 
going  to  say,  that  it  was  these  things  which 
gave  me  the  name  of  an  honest  and  good  man." 
— *«  It  was  my  thought,"  and  Socrates ;  «  but 
I  have  a  mind  to  ask  you,  how  you  guard 
agrainst  detractors,  and  whether  you  speak  in 
vour  own  cause,  or  in  such  causes  as  relate  to 
four  friends  V* — »  Do  you  believe,"  answered 
ischomachus,  "that  I  do  not  sufficiently  do 
.vy  part  against  my  detractors,  if  I  defend  myself 
iiy  my  good  deeds,  in  doing  no  wrong,  and  act- 
ing as  much  as  I  can  for  many  men's  good  1  or 
ilo  you  not  think  I  am  in  the  right  if  I  accuse 
men  who  are  mischievous,  and  do  injustice  in 
private  cases,  and  to  the  city  1" — «« I  pray  you 
explain  yourself,"  said  Socrates.  «  I  must  tell 
you,"  said  Ischomachus,  « I  am  always  exer- 
cising myself  in  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  and 
in  the  practice  of  justice ;  for  if  I  bear  one  of 


my  servants  complain  of  another,  or  jostifr 
his  own  cause,  I  always  endeavour  to  settle  tbe 
truth  between  them  ;  or  if  I  discover  any  dis- 
pute among  my  friends  or  acquaintance,  I 
endeavour  to  make  it  up,  and  recover  thesr 
friendship  for  one  another,  by  showing  thes 
the  happiness  and  profit  of  friendsfaip,  and  the 
distraction  and  inquietude  which  attend  those 
who  are  at  variance  with  one  another.  I  praise 
and  defend  those  who  are  accused  wrongfollr, 
or  are  oppressed  withdtn  a  cause ;  and  be^fc 
the  lords  of  our  government  I  accoae  them 
who  are  promoted  unworthily ;  I  praiae  then 
who  set  about  their  business  with  care  and 
deliberation,  and  blame  such  who  go  rashly 
about  their  work.  But  I  am  now  brought  to 
this  dilemma,  whether  I  am  to  bear  wxiii 
faults,  or  punish  them." — "  What  is  your 
meaning  in  that,"  said  Socrates,  «  and  who  is 
the  person  you  mean  1" — *•  It  is  my  wife," 
said  Ischomachus. — "In  what  manner  then 
are  your  disputes?"  said  Socrates.*--*'  Weba^e 
very  little  occasion  for  that,"  replied  Ischoma- 
chus, «  as  yet ;  nor  have  we  more  words  in  ooi 
disputes  than,  such  a  thing  is  not  done  so  car^ 
fully  as  it  might  have  been  ;  and  that  we  may 
learn  by  a  false  step  how  to  guide  ourselves 
for  the  future :  but  if  she  should  be  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  give  her  mind  to  lying  and 
deceit,  there  is  no  reforming  her/'  To  this 
Socrates  answered :  « If  she  should  at  any 
time  tell  you  a  lie,  you  will  hardly  insist  upon 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

XII.  "But,  perhaps,  good  Ischomachus,  I 
detain  you  from  your  business,  and  I  would  by 
no  means  hinder  a  man  of  your  capacity  and 
understanding  from  proceeding  in  yourafibirs." 
^~**  You  are  no  hindrance  to  me,"  answered 
Ischomachus,  «  for  I  am  determined  to  suy 
here  till  the  court  is  up."— "This  gives  me 
another  token  of  your  justice,"  said  Socra- 
tes; "it  is  an  instance  of  your  circumspec- 
tion, and  regard  to  maintain  the  noble  cha- 
racter the  world  has  given  you,  of  being  a 
good  and  honest  man ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  many  employments  you  usually  engago 
yourself  in,  and  the  delightful  method  you  take 
in  the  exercise  of  them,  yet  because  of  your 
promise  to  Aese  strangers,  to  wait  for  them 
in  this  place,  you  choose  to  neglect  your 
own  business  and  pleasure,  rather  than  prove 
worse  than  your  word." — "  As  for  the  busi- 
ness you  speak  of,"  said  Ischomachus,  "I 
have  taken  care  that  nothing  shall  be  ne* 
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glccted ;  and  my  greatest  pleasure  is  in  being 
punctual  with  those   that  I  appoint;    for   in 
my  farm  I  have  my  bailifT  or  steward  of  hus- 
bandry, and  deputies  who  take  care  of  my 
business."—"  Since  we  are  fallen  into  this  dis- 
course, pray  tell  me,  good  Ischomachus,"  said 
Socrates,  **  when  you  hare  occasion  for  a  good 
bailiff  or  steward  for  your  country  affairs,  do 
you  use  the  same  method  as  if  you  wanted  a 
good  builder,  to  inquire  afler  one  who  is  best 
skilled  in  the  science  1  or  do  you  teach  and  in- 
struct those  you  hire  into  your  servioe,  in  the 
business  you  want  to  employ  them  in!"^ — 
c«  Good  Socrates,"  answered  Ischomachus,  « I 
endeavour  to  teach  them  myself;  for  he  whom 
I  instruct  in  the  management  oY  my  affairs, 
when  I  am  absent,  will  know  the  better  how 
to  carry  on  my  works  agreeable  to  my  liking ; 
rather  than  if  I  was  to  employ  one  who  already 
had  a  pretence  to  knowledge  of  the  business  I 
wanted  him  for :  as  I  guess  I  have  experience 
enough  to  set  men  to  work,  and  to  direct  them 
how  they  shall  go  about  their  business,  I  there- 
fore suppose  I  am  able  to  teach  a  man  what  I 
can  do  myself."— «« Then,  surely,  your  bailiff 
in   husbandry,"   replied    Socntes,   Mmogt  be 
always  ready  and  willing  to  serve  you;   for, 
without  he  has  a  love  for  you,  he  will  never 
use  the  utmost  of  his  diligence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  your  afiairs,  though  he  be  never  so  ex- 
pert in  his  business."— <' You  say  right,"  an- 
swered Ischomachus:   «but  the  first  of   my 
endeavoure  is  to  gain  his  love  and  affection  to 
me  and  my  family,  by  which  means  he  has  a 
regard  to  my  welfare."-— ^<  And  what  method 
do  you  take,  good  Ischomachus,"  said  Socrates, 
« to  bring  the  man  to  love  and  respect  you  and 
your  family  1     Is  it  by  the  benefit  you  do  him, 
by  learning  him  a  profitable  business  1" — « I 
do  not  suppose  that,"  said  Ischomachus ;  «  but, 
whenever  the  gods  are  fiivourable  to  me  in  the 
advancement  of  my  fortune,  I  always  reward 
my  steward."-^'  So  I  suppose,"  said  Socrates, 
**  that  yon  mean  by  this,  that  such  people  as 
you  assist  with  money  or  goods  will  bear  you 
tbe  best  service  and  respect.^'-— «  Yes,  certainly," 
said   Ischomachus,  «<for   there  are  no  instru- 
ments in  the  world  so  engaging,  or  that  will 
prevail  so  much  over  mankind,  as  money  or 
profit." — >•  But  is  it  sufiScient  for  him  to  love 
youl"  replied  Socrates;  «<  for  we  have  instan- 
ces enough  that  men  love  themselves  before  all 
others;  and  we  have  also  some  examples  of 
tboie  who  are  lovers  of  theipselves,  and  yet 
5fi» 


are  so  negligent  of  their  own  profit,  that  they 
never  reap  those  things  they  wish  for." — Ischo- 
machus answered:  <*But,  good  Socrates,  be- 
fore I  choose  them  among  my  servants  that  I 
have  brought  to  love  me,  to  dignify  with  the 
places  of  stewards  or  deputies,  I  teach  them 
the  good  consequence  of  diligence  and  industry." 
-^*<Is  it  possible  you  can  do  thati"  said  So- 
crates.; "for,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  hardly 
bring  men  to  do  another  man's  business  as  punc- 
tually as  he  might  do  it  himself."—'*  That  I 
allow,"  said  Ischomachus :  <«  I  mean,  that  we 
can  never  instruct  a  man  to  use  the  same  dili- 
gence for  another  that  he  would  do  for  himself." 
— "But,"  replied  Spcrates,  ♦<who  are  those, 
then,  whom  you  think  worthy  of  employment, 
or  of  receiving  your  instructions  1" — To  this 
Ischomachus  answered :  **  Those,  in  the  firet 
place,  wbo  cannot  avoid  drunkenness,  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  care ;  for  drunkenness  drowns 
the  memory,  and  is  the  occasion  of  forgetful- 
ness." — «« And  is  this  the  only  vice,"  said  So- 
crates, M  which  is  the  occasion  of  negligence  1" 
— "  No,"  replied  Ischomachus,  «  for  those  who 
indulge  themselves  in  sleep,  are  incapable  of 
such  employments." — "And  are  there  any 
more,"  said  Socrates,  "  whose  vices  make  them 
unfit  for  your  service  1" — *<Yes,"  answered 
Ischomachus ;  «  for  I  am  pereuaded  those  who 
are  addicted  to  the  flesh,  bend  their  minds  so 
much  to  that  thought,  that  they  neglect  all 
other  business ;  for  their  whole  hope  and  study 
is  upon  those  they  love :  and  if  one  was  to 
order  them  to  business,  it  would  be  the  great- 
est punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  on  them ; 
for  there  can  be  no  greater  pain  laid  upon 
any  creatures  in  nature,  than  to  prevent  them 
from  the  object  of  their  desires.  For  these 
reasons,  when  I  find  people  engaged  in  such 
afiairs,  I  set  them  aside,  and  never  take  the 
pains  to  instruct  them  in  the  mattera  that 
relate  to  my  estate." — "  But  what  say  you," 
said  Socrates,  "  of  those  who  have  a  provident 
thought,  and  are  saving  on  their  own  account ; 
do  you  believe  these  would  not  be  diligent  in 
the  management  of  your  estate  V* — «« These," 
replied  Ischomachus,  "I  choose  to  employ 
before  all  othere ;  for  they  are  sooner  brought 
to  be  diligent  than  those  who  have  contrary 
lentiments ;  and,  besides,  it  is  easy  to  show 
them  the  profit  of  diligence ;  and  if  such  a  man 
happens  to  come  in  my  ifray,  I  commend  him 
and  reward  him." — "But  how  do  you  treat 
those  fervants,"  said  Socrates,  "  who  are  ready 
41 
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to  obey  you  in  all  your  commaDds,  and  are 
diligent  at  year  word,  and  hare  a  moderate 
share  of  good  order  in  the  management  of 
themseWeel" — "These,"  said  Ischomachos, 
•*  I  have  a  great  regard  for ;  for  I  carefully  re- 
ward those  who  are  diligent,  and  lay  as  many 
hardships  as  I  can  upon  those  who  are  idle  and 
careless." — »  But  tell  me,  dear  Ischomachus," 
said  Socrates,  <*  is  it  possible  to  reform  a  man 
who  is  naturally  negligent  1" — «« No  more,"  an- 
swered Ischomachus,  « than  it  would  be  for  a 
man  who  is  ignorant  in  music,  to  teach  and  in- 
struct another  man  in  that  science ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  good  scholar,  if  the  mas- 
ter does  not  know  his  business ;  and,  by  the 
same  rule,  no  servant  will  be  diligent  when  his 
master  sets  him  the  example  of  neglect.  I  have 
heard  often  enough,  that  bad  masters  made  bad 
servants;  and  I  have  often  seen  a  small 
reproof  to  a  servant  put  him  or  her  upon 
their  duty.  However,  the  best  way  to  make  a 
good  servant,  is  for  the  master  to  set  him  a 
good  example  of  industry,  and  be  careful  and 
watchful  to  oversee  and  regard,  that  every  one 
about  him  is  diligent  in  their  respective  office, 
and  reward  those  who  are  deserving,  and  pun- 
ish the  negligent  The  king  of  Perria  once 
spoke  much  to  the  purpose  in  a  case  of  this 
nature.  When  he  was  riding  upon  a  fine 
horse,  one  of  the  company  asked  him  what 
made  his  horse  so  fat:  his  reply  was,  <The 
eye  of  his  master ;'  and  we  have  many  beside, 
good  Socrates,  who  think  that  every  thing 
whatever  is  improved  by  the  same  regard  of 
the  master." 

XIII.  «  But,  good  Ischomachus,"  said  So- 
crates, «.when  you  have  trained  up  your  stew- 
ard to  be  diligent,  and  to  observe  your  direc- 
tions, do  you  esteem  him  thoroughly  qualified  to 
be  your  steward  or  bailifi^  or  has  he  then  any 
thing  else  to  be  instructed  in  1"— «  Then,"  an- 
swered Ischomachus,  "  there  is  yet  more  which 
is  necessary  for  him  to  understand;  for  he 
must  learn  the  particulars  of  his  business,  to 
know  when  and  how  he  must  dispose  of  every 
thing;  for,  without  the  knowledge  of  these 
particulars,  a  steward  is  an  insignificant  person ; 
he  is  like  a  physician  who  has  the  care  of  a 
patient,  and  is  up  early  and  late  to  attend  him, 
and  at  last  knows  nothing  of  his  distemper." — 
**  But  when  he  has  learned  all  this,  good  Ischo- 
machus," said  Socrates,  « is  he  then  perfectly 
qualUied  to  be  your  steward,  or  director  of  your 
£inn1"—-«  There  is  still  more  requirad  of 


him,"  replied  Ischomachus,  «  for  he  mast  lecni 
to  rule,  as  well  as  direct  the  workmen." — «-  A  ^. 
is  it  possible,"  said  Socrates,  Mthat  yon  cj^ 
teach  a  man  to  govern,  or  know  the  great  so- 
enee  of  command  V'-^-^  I  think,"  said  Isdu- 
machus,  « there  is  no  diflicnlty  in  it ;  thondi. 
perhaps,  the  reasons  I  may  give  for  it  are  rnii- 
cttlous." — «An   affidr  of   this   eonmeqaenexj' 
said  Socrates^  « is  no  laughing  matter  ;  for  tbc 
man  who  can  instruct  others  how  to  govenu 
must  himself  be  a  person  of  great  wisdom,  aiJ 
deserve  the  highest  character  ;  for  he,  who  cso 
teach  men  how  to  rule,  may  teach  them  bow  to 
become  masters:  and  be  who  can  ruae  tbaa 
to  that  dignity,  may  teach  them  those  prisceJv 
virtues,  whi<3i  will  make  them  worthy  Uw 
command  of  kingdoms."— ^  (3ood   Bocratcs," 
answered    Ischomachus,    ^let    ns     look  into 
the  fields  among  the  beasts  for  an  example  of 
the  facility  of   learning  to  go'vem.      Those 
creatures  who  are  restiff  and  stubborn  are  beat- 
en into  obedience ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  obey  our  directions  are  treated  hand- 
somely, and  rewarded.     Colts,  when  they  an 
under  the  management  of  the  breaker  or  jockfy 
are  caressed  when  they  take  their  leaaoos  kind- 
ly ;  but  when  they  are  restiff  or  disobedient, 
they  receive  the  eorrection  of  the  lasli ;  and  bv 
these  means  they  are  brought  to  make  good 
horses.    If  we  breed  spaniela,  we  treat  theo 
in  the  same  manner,  to  learn  them  to  hunt,  to 
take  the  water,  to  fetch  and  carry,  and  be 
watehftil ;  but,  as  for  men,  we  may  persoade 
them,  and  bring  them  to  obedience,  by  settinf 
before  them  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
teaching  them  that  it  will  be  for  their  advantage 
to  obey ;  but,  as  for  bondmen,  or  those  of  the 
lowest  rank,  they  may  be  brought  to  obedienos 
another  way ;  provide  well  for  their  heilics  and 
they  will  do  any  thing ;  while  those,  who  have 
noble  spirits,  are  best  eneoureged  by  praise,  for 
praise  is  no  less  welcome  to  them,  than  meat 
and  drink  is  to  those  of  the  meaner  sort    And 
when  I  have  instructed  my  steward  to  goTem 
by  my  example,  I  add  this,  as  an  instruction  to 
him,  that  in  the  bestowing  of  clothes  or  apparel 
among  my  wnrkmen,  he  should  always  give  the 
best  to  those  among  them  who  are  most  dili- 
gent  in  their  business;   for  industrious  men 
ought  always  to  have  better  drses,  and  have  the 
pre-eminence  in  all  things,  before  the  lazy  and 
negligent ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  there  is  nodking 
more  irksome  to  industrious  servants,  than  to 
see  those  who  are  negligent  in  their  basiness 
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promoted  or  encouraged,  while  they  theniBelves 
are  neglected  and  overlooked.  It  discourages 
them  from  minding  their  business  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  therefore  I  always  take  care  to  keep  that 
difference  among  my  servants.  And  when  I 
observe  that  my  bailifT  shows  the  same  regard 
for  those  servants  under  his  care,  I  praise  him 
for  it;  but  when  I  perceive  he  has  preferred 
any  one  unworthily,  by  means  of  flattery  or 
some  such  deceit,  I  never  suffer  his  award  to 
pass,  but  blame  him  and  reprimand  him." 

XIV.  **  Then,"  said  Socrates,  « tell  me,  good 
Ischomachus,  when  you  have  thus  taught  your 
steward  to  rule,  and  discipline  the  workmen 
and  servants  under  his  care,  is  he  then  com- 
pletely qualified  for  your  service  ?  or  is  there 
any  thing  else  that  you  are  to  instruct  him  in  1" 
To  this  Ischomachus  replied :  «  There  is  yet 
a  very  material  point,  which  concerns  the  busi- 
ness and  character  of  a  good  steward ;  and  that 
is,  honesty  ;  for  if  after  he  has  received  all  my 
former  instructions,  he  gives  his  mind  to  pilfer, 
and  clandestinely  to  make  away  with  my  goods, 
his  diligence  in  overseeing  the  management  of 
my  lands  will  be  but  of  little  profit  to  me,  or 
it  may  be  I  may  happen  to  be  out  of  pocket 
by  his  service,  so  that  I  had  much  better  be 
without  the  industry  of  such  a  man." — "  But, 
good  Ischomachus,  I  pray  you  tell  me,"  said 
Socrates,  •<  Are  you  capable  of  teaching  men 
justice  and  honesty  1" — <*  Yes,"  replied  Ischo- 
machus ;  "  but  I  find  that  it  is  not  every  one  I 
teach  or  instruct  in  these  ways  of  truth  and 
equity,  who  follow  my  instructions :  but,  that 
I  may  yet  make  my  servants  follow  the  rules 
of  justice  which  I  teach  them,  I  use  those  laws 
of  Draco  and  Solon,  which  say,  that  little  pil- 
ferers must  be  punished,  but  the  great  robbers 
must  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Whereby 
it  appears,  that  those  who  enrich  themselves 
by  indirect  methods,  and  amass  to  themselves 
fortunes  by  thievish  practices,  those  goods  shall 
not  be  profitable  to  them.  And  to  these  laws 
I  likewise  add  some  of  the  Persian  laws :  for 
those  of  Draco  and  Solon  only  inflict  punish- 
ments on  those  who  do  amiss ;  but  those  of  the 
king  of  Persia  do  not  only  punish  those  who 
do  wrong,  but  reward  those  who  do  right 
There  are  some  men,  who  out  of  covetousness 
care  not  what  they  do,  nor  what  indiscreet 
means  they  take,  so  that  they  gather  riches  to- 
gether ;  seeing  that  others  can  amass  great  for- 
tunes in  an  honest  way  ;  believing  that,  so  long 
ds  riches  may  be  got  by  honest  moni  every  one 


who  ie  rich  shall  be  accounted  an  honest  man : 
but  these  have  never  any  pleasure  or  good  ad- 
vantage in  their  ill>got  goods;  or  it  is  very 
rarely  that  they  preserve  them :  but  those  who 
get  their  riches  by  industry  and  honesty,  are 
always  prosperous,  and  have  pleasure  in  what 
they  have  got,  especially  because  they  have 
wronged  no  man.  If  among  my  people  I  dis- 
cover any  such  who  have  that  covetous  and  de- 
ceitful temper,  and  do  not  receive  benefit  by 
my  instructions,  I  discharge  them  out  of  my 
service.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
make  honesty  their  rule  and  study,  behave 
themselves  as  true  and  faithful  ^^rvants,  with- 
out having  so  much  regard  to  profit,  as  honour 
and  praise  from  me ;  if  they  are  bondmen,  I 
give  them  their  liberty  ;  and  do  not  only  pro- 
mote them  and  advance  theb  fortunes,  but 
take  every  opportunity  of  recommending  them 
to  the  world  as  good  and  honest  men;  for  I 
judge,  that  the  man  may  be  esteemed  good  and 
honest,  who  upon  the  principle  of  virtue  will 
employ  himself  for  his  master's  interest,  and 
will  not  scruple  going  through  a  little  difficulty 
for  his  master's  service,  when  there  is  occasion, 
without  a  design  of  making  his  advantage  of 
him  by  deceitful  or  indiscreet  means. 

XV.  Such  a  man,  when  I  have  once  gained 
his  esteem  and  affection,  by  instructing  him  in 
the  science  of  making  a  good  advantage  of  the 
work  he  is  employed  in,  and  have  sufiiciently 
instructed  him  to  rule ;  I  am  persuaded  he 
will  transact  every  thing  for  his  master's  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  if  the  master  was  continu- 
ally to  be  present :  and,  with  these  qualifica- 
tions, I  think  a  man  sufficiently  capable  of  the 
business  of  a  steward,  and  worthy  of  being  em- 
ployed in  that  oflice." — «  But,  methinks,"  said 
Socrates,  «tbe  principal  part  of  a  steward's 
business  you  have  not  yet  explained.'* — <' What 
is  that,  good  Socrates  1"  said  Ischomachus.-:— 
**l  remember,"  said  Socrates,  "in  your  dis- 
course, you  said,  that  before  all  things  a  stew- 
ard ought  to  know  every  particular  of  his 
business,  and  bow  to  order  every  thing  for  his 
master's  profit ;  for,  without  that,  yon  observed 
that  diligence  would  be  of  little  use."— «  Then, 
I  suppose,  good  Socrates,"  answered  Ischo- 
machus, «  you  would  have  me  instruct  yon  in 
the  science  of  husbandry  V^  That  is  my 
desire,"  said  Socrates ;  <•  Ibr  the  science  of 
husbandry  is  extremely  profitable  to  those  who 
understand  it ;  but  it  brings  the  greatest  trouble 
and  miaery  upon  those  &Tmera  who  undertake 
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it  without  knowledge." — « I  shall  first  of  all, 
good  Socrates,"  said  Ischomachus,  «<  acquaint 
you,  that  husbandry  is  ao  honourable  science, 
and  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  any 
other :  it  is  favoured  by  the  gods,  and  "beloved 
by  mankind,  and  may  be  learned  with  ease. 
Husbandry,  therefore,  is  becoming  a  gentle- 
man; for  if  we  were  to  take  a  view  of  all 
creatures  upon  earth,  those  only  are  esteemed, 
and  worthy  our  regard,  which  are  docile  enough 
to  become  profitable  to  us;  while  the  others, 
which  are  wild  and  fierce  in  their  nature,  and 
are  not  capable  of  becoming  useful  to  us,  are 
rejected." — «« If  I  remember  right,"  said  Soc- 
rates, «  you  have  already  instructed  me,  that  a 
steward  or  deputy  should  first  love  you,  then 
be  diligent;  in  the  next  place,  he  should  be 
able  to  rile,  and  then  be  honest;  but  I  am 
impatient  to  hear  how  he  must  behave  himself 
in  the  practice  of  husbandry,  with  regard  to 
the  works,  when  and  how  they  are  to  be  done ; 
but  hitherto  you  have  not  explained  those 
particulars,  but  passed  them  over  as  if  you 
imagined  I  knew  as  much  of  the  afiair  as  your- 
self, or  understood  the  business.  For  my  part, 
I  am  in  the  same  state,  with  regard  to  hus- 
bandry, that  a  man  would  be  who  does  not  un- 
derstand letters,  and  you  were  to  show  him  a 
writing ;  he  will  be  never  the  better  for  seeing 
that  writing,  unless  he  know  the  use  of  the 
letters  that  composed  it.  So  I  imagine,  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  be  diligentJn  the  science  of 
husbandry,  but  a  man  must  understand  every 
particular  of  it  This  I  suppose  you  are  a 
master  of,  but  you  have  not  yet  acquainted  me 
with  the  matter.  Therefore,  if  I  was  now  to 
set  about  the  business  of  husbandry,  I  should 
be  like  a  quack  in  physic,  who  went  about 
visiting  of  sick  people,  and  neither  knew  their 
distempers,  nor  what  medicines  were  proper  for 
them.  Therefore,  good  Ischomachus,  I  desire 
you  will  learn  me  every  particular  point  of 
the  husbandry  you  practise.'*^*  Good  Socra- 
tes," replied  Ischomachus,  «  the  science  of  hus- 
bandry is  not  like  -other  sciences,  which  re- 
quire length  of  time  to  study  them,  or  a  great 
deal  of  labour  to  compass  them  before  a  man 
can  get  bis  living  by  them  ;  for  husbandry  is 
easily  learned,  by  observing  the  workmen  now 
and  then,  and  by  consulting  those  who  un- 
derstand it.  By  these  means  you  may  in- 
struct your  friends  in  it.  Again,  we  may 
observe,  that  men  of  other  sciences,  which  are 
arilficcrs,  ivill  always  keep  iome  secret  of  their 


business  to  themselves;  but  the  hasbandmen 
are  open  and  free  in  their  discoveries,  that 
every  one  may  learn  from  them.  The  hus- 
bandman, who  has  the  greatest  knowledge  in 
planting  of  trees,  is  proud  of  being  observed, 
or  that  any  man  takes  notice  of  his  excellence 
in  that  art.  And  the  sower  is  no  less  pleased 
to  have  any  one  stop  to  look  upon  him.  And 
if  you  ask  him  about  any  thing  which  has  been 
well  done  in  his  way,  he  will  be  Iree  enough 
to  inform  you  how  it  was  done.  And  so,  good 
Socrates,  we  may  see  by  this,  that  husbandry 
teaches  men  good  manners  and  good  nature.'* — 
*<  This,"  said  Socrates,  « is  a  good  beginning: 
and  now  yon  have  come  thus  far,  I  cannot 
leave  you  till  you  have  given  me  every  particu- 
lar relating  to  husbandry ;  and  especially  1  insist 
upon  it,  because  you  say  it  is  a  science  ao  easy 
to  learn.  You  will  therefore  have  the  Ices 
trouble  to  instruct  me;  and  it  will  be  the 
greater  shame  to  me,  if  I  do  not  learn  it  by 
your  instructions,  particularly  since  it  is  so 
profitable  a  science." 

XVI.  M I  am  very  willing  to  answer  your 
desire,"  said  Ischomachus,  **  and  instruct  yoo 
in  every  point  of  husbandry.  The  principal 
part,  which  men  dispute  about,  is  the  soil 
On  this  account,  all  the  philosophers,  who 
have  busied  themselves  about  it,  have  given  us 
more  words  than  truth ;  for  they  throw  some 
occult  quality  in  the  way,  which  leaves  us  as 
we  were  before:  and  at  the  best  tell  us,  that 
he,  who  designs  to  be  a  husbandman,  mu«t 
first  know  the  nsture  of  the  soil." — «  It  is  not 
contrary  to  my  opinion,"  said  Socrates,  « that 
one  ought  to  know  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  for 
those  who  do  not  know  what  the  ground  will 
bring  forth,  how  can  they  appoint  either  4rees, 
plants,  or  seeds  for  it,  which  are  natural  to  its 
intent,  or  are  proper  for  it  1" — «  Dear  Socrates,*' 
said  Ischomachus,  « this  is  easily  discovered, 
by  observing  the  grounds  of  other  people,  where 
you  may  see  the  diversities  of  plants  growing 
on  them,  and  by  a  little  observance  that  way, 
you  will  learn  what  they  will  produce,  and 
what  are  contrary  to  their  nature ;  and  when  a 
man  has  once  made  his  due  observation  of  this, 
he  will  see  that  it  will  be  unprofitable  to  re- 
sist nature  or  the  will  of  Providence.  Pot 
when  a  man  plants  or  sows  those  things 
which  he  accounts  necessary  for  his  use, 
and  the  soil  does  not  delight  in  the  noui- 
ishroent  or  production  of  them,  or  has  not 
a  will  to  bring  them  forth,  his  expense  and 
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trouble  is  to  no  purpose.  But  if  he  canuot 
discover  the  nature  of  the  grounds  nezr  about 
him,  which  either  through  idleness,  or -any 
other  cause,  have  been  mismanaged  or  neglect- 
ed, let  him  consult  other  lands  remoter  from 
him ;  and  if  even  they  happen  not  to  be  culti- 
vated, he  may  learn  by  the  weeds  that  grow 
upon  them,  what  they  will  produce :  for  those 
plants,  which  grow  wild,  show  best  the  incli- 
nation and  disposition  of  the  soil,  so  that 
husbandmen  may  even  learn  their  business  by 
observing  what  the  ground  will  produce  of  it- 
self."— '«Then,"  replied  Socrates,  "I  perceive 
that  a  man  need  not  abstain  from  husbandry 
purely  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  a  soil;  for,  I  remember,  I 
have  seen  fishermen  who  have  employed  them* 
selves  continually  upon  the  sea,  without  inqui- 
ring what  the  water  is,  or  its  principles,  but  pass 
over  it,  and  when  they  find  any  thing  to  their 
advantage  tbey  take  it,  and  leave  the  rest.  The 
same,  I  suppose,  is  the  design  of  the  husband- 
men ;  when  they  look  upon  soils,  it  is  to  ob- 
serve what  they  bring  forth,  that  is  valuable, 
and  what  they  will  not" — **  In  what  point  of 
husbandry  would  you  have  me  begin,"  said 
Ischomachus,  <«  dear  Socrates,  for  you  talk  like 
an  adept  in  the  science  ?  Yonr  reasoning  is 
good,  and  must  proceed  from  understanding." 
— "All  that  I  mean  by  my  reasoning  with 
you,"  replied  Socrates, « is  to  know  how  I  shall 
till  the  ground,  so  as  to  reap  the  most  profita- 
ble crops  of  corn,  or  other  fruits,  from  it;  for 
it  is  becoming  a  philosopher  to  inquire  into 
those  things  which  are  pleasant  and  profitable." 
— M I  suppose,"  said  Ischomachus,  **  you  already 
understand  that  the  stirring  or  breaking  of  the 
ground,  which  one  may  call  fallowing,  is  of 
great  advantage." — "  This,"  answered  Socrates, 
"  I  believe." — ««  And  suppose  we  were  to  fal- 
low or  plough  the  ground  in  winter?"  said 
Ischomachus. — "That  I  don't  approve  of," 
said  Socrates ;  "  for  the  earth  is  then  too  wet, 
in  my  opinion." — "  And  what  do  you  think  if 
we  were  to  turn  it  up  in  the  summer  1"  said 
Ischomachus. — '<  Then,  I  doubt,"  said  Socrates, 
**  it  would  be  too  dry  and  hard  for  the  plough," 
— "Then  let  us  plough,"  said  Ischomachus, 
**  in  the  spring." — ><  I  think  you  are  much  in 
the  right,"  said  Socrates,  «  for  then  the  ground 
is  most  free  and  ready  to  open  itMlf  to  the 
plough,  and  also  is  most  ready  to  distribute  its 
virtue."  *<  It  is  not  only  so,"  answered  Ischo- 
machus, «  but  then  whatever  weeds  are  upon 


the  ground,  being  turned  into  the  rarth,  enrich 
the  soil  as  much  as  dung.  And  again,  theses 
plants  are  not  grown  to  such  a  point  of  maturity 
or  perfection  tliat  their  seeds  are  ripe,  and  there- 
fore cannot  fill  the  ground  with  weeds;  and 
besides,  I  suppose  you  know  that  both  the 
fallowing  and  tilling  of  ground  is  always  the 
better  as  the  ground  has  the  fewer  weeds  in  it ; 
for,  besides  the  hindrance  the  weods  may  give 
to  corn,  or  other  profitable  herbs,  they  prevent 
the  ground  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
sun  and  free  air." — *<This  I  agree  to,"  said 
Socrates. — *»  Then,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "  do 
not  you  think  that  often  stirring  the  ground  in 
summer  will  be  the  bc&t  way  for  it  to  enrich 
itself  by  the  air  and  sun,  as  well  as  to  destroy 
the  weeds  ?" — «« I  am  very  sensible,"  said  So- 
crates, **  that  weeds  will  wither  and  dry  quickly 
in  the  summer ;  and  the  ground  can  never  re- 
ceive more  benefit  from  the  sun,  than  if  it  i-» 
stirred  with  the  plough,  or  fallowed  in  the  heat 
of  summer :  and  if  a  man  dig  his  ground  in 
summer,  he  will  have  the  same  advantage  in 
destroying  of  weeds,  which  will  then  soon  die ; 
or  else,  by  turning  them  in  before  they  seed, 
they  will  enrich  the  ground :  and  by  the  turning 
up  of  the  earth  at  that  season,  the  sourness  and 
rawness  of  that,  which  is  turned  up,  will  be 
corrected  by  the  sun." 

XYII.  «  So  I  find,"  said  Ischomachus,  « that 
we  are  both  of  one  opinion  concerning  the 
stirring  and  fallowing  of  the  ground." — <«  It 
is  true,"  said  Socrates;  "but,  to  proceed  to 
sowing,  do  you  allow  that  the  old  opinion, 
which  is  agreed  to  and  followed  by  the  present 
operators  in  husbandry,  concerning  the  season 
of  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground,  is  agreea- 
ble to  reason,  or  are  you  of  another  opinion  V* 
— To  this  Ischomachus  replied ;  "  When  sum- 
mer is  once  past,  and  September  is  upon  us,  all 
men  then  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  to  send 
rain  to  moisten-  the  ground  and  prepare  it  for 
the  seed  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  'rains  fall,  then 
every  one  empk>ys  himself  in  sowing,  as  the 
gods  seem  to  direct" — "  Then,"  said  Socrates, 
«  it  seems  that  all  men  in  the  world  have  deter- 
mined, by  one  assent,  that  it  is  not  convenient 
to  sow  when  the  ground  is  dry  ;  and  those  who 
act  against  this  rule  of  nature  are  sufferers  by 
it,  as  if  they  had  offended  the  gods,  by  practi- 
sing against  their  laws." 

«  We  agree  likewise  in  this,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus."— •«  Then,"  Socrates  replied,  « I  perceive 
that  mankind  consent  to  the  order  of  nature,. 
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which  is  the  will  of  the  gods ;  ai,  for  extmpla, 
erery  one  thinka  it  convenient  to  wear  fhrred 
gowns  and  warm  clothes  in  the  winter,  and 
then  also  to  make  a  good  fire,  if  be  can  get 
wood." — ^  But  there  are  many,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus,  **  who  vary  in  their  opinions  concerning 
the  time  of  sowing;  some  will  sow  sooner, 
others  later." — "There  is  good  reason  for 
that,"  replied  Socrates,  ^for  the  gods  do  not 
always  give  us  the  same  kind  of  weather  one 
year  as  another.  Therefore  it  is  sometimes 
beet  to  sow  early,  and  at  other  times  it  is 
better  to  sow  late." — **  I  allow  what  you  say," 
said  Ischomachus :  «  but  whether  is  it  beet  to 
sow  much  seed,  or  little  1" — *<  I  am  of  opinion," 
answered  Socrates,  « that  it  is  best  to  allow 
seed  enough,  and  distribute  it  truly  and  equally 
upon  the  ground :  but  one  may  sow  the  seed 
too  thick,  as  well  as  employ  too  small  a 
quantity  of  ixJ*—^!  agree  with  you,"  said 
Ischomachus,  **  in  this  point." — « I  imagine," 
said  Socrates,  **  there  is  a  great  art  in  sowing." 
— ^<  It  is  surely  so,"  replied  Ischomachus;  "for 
there  are  many  sorts  of  grain,  and  all  of 
them  must  be  cast  upon  the  ground  by  a  man's 
hand." — »l  have  seen  that,"  said  Socrates. — 
**  But  some  men,"  replied  Ischomachus,  «  can 
cast  it  even,  and  distribute  it  equally  upon  the 
ground,  and  ^others  cannot"— ^  Then  I  irap- 
pose,"  said  Socrates,  « that  the  skill  in  sowing 
the  seeds  depends  upon  the  frequent  practice 
and  exercise  of  the  hand ;  as  those  who  play 
upon  the  harp,  or  other  instruments  of  music, 
must  keep  their  hands  continually  in  practice, 
that  their  fingera  may  readily  follow  their 
mind." — «You  reason  well,"  said  Ischoma* 
chus:  «but  suppose  the  ground  is  light  and 
open,  or  suppose  it  is  stiff  and  heavy  1" — 
'•What  would  you  have  me  understand  by 
thati"  said  Socrates:  «<do  you  not  take  the 
lighter  ground  to  be  the  weakest,  and  the 
heavy  ground  to  be  the  strongest  1" — «I  am 
of  that  opinion,"  said  Ischomachus. — « I  would 
then  fain  know  of  you,"  said  Socrates,  «  whe* 
ther  you  would  allow  the  same  quantity  of 
seed  to  one  kind  of  ground  as  you  would  to 
another,  or  whether  you  make  any  difference  ?" 
~^*  You  know,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus, «that  it  is  as  natural  to  put  the  most 
water  to  the  strongest  wines,  and  the  stronger 
a  man  is,  the  greater  burden  he  may  carry ;  so 
some  men  ara  nourished  with  a  very  spare 
diet,  while  othera  require  a  greater  share  of 
nourishment :  the  same  ought  to  be  considered 


in  our  present  ease." — **  Will  not  the  groand,** 
said  Socrates,  « grow  more  strong  by  the  more 
use,  as  horses  and  mules  are  thought  to  do  1** 
— «  This  I  take  as  a  jest,"  said  Ischomachus: 
«  but  what  I  think  necessary  to  acquaint  joa 
of,  is,   that  you  sow  your  grain  when    the 
ground  is  moist,  and  has  the  best  advantage  of 
the  air;  and  when  the  com  is  come  up,  and  is 
high  in  the  blade,  if  you  then  turn  it  into  the 
ground  with  a  plough,  it  will  greatly  enrich  the 
land,  and  give  it  as  much  strength  as  a  good 
dunging  would  do ;  and  we  must  also  remark, 
that  if  we  continue  to  sow  for  a  long  space 
the  same  sort  of  grain  upon  any  ground,  hot 
upon  that  especially  which  is  weak  or  over- 
charged   with    seed,  it  will    impoverish    the 
ground,  and  wear  it  out  of  heart     We  may 
compare  this  to  a  sow  which  suckles  many  pigs, 
and  sustains  them  till  they  grow  large;  the 
more  pigs  she  suckles,  the  more  will  she  be 
weakened."— <•  Ton  intimate  by  this,*'    said 
Socrates,  «<  that  one  ought  to  sow  the  smaller 
quantity  of  grain  upon  the  weakest  solL" — **  It 
is  true,"  replied  Ischomachus,  »and  is  what 
we  have  partly  agreed  on  before,  that  to  over- 
burden ground  with  seeds  or  com,  is  the  ready 
way  to  weaken  it."— *»But  for  what  reason, 
good  Ischomachus,  do  you  make  ditches   or 
thorows  in  the  com  fields  1" — ^You   know 
vefy  well,"  replied  Ischomachus,  « the  winter 
is  subject  to  wet  weather." — <*  What  mean  yon 
by  thati"  said  Socrates. — ««When   the  rains 
fall  in  great  quantity,"  replied  Ischomachus, 
M  the  wet  is  apt  to  do  great  damage  to  com  ; 
for  sometimes  our  com  fields  are  incommoded 
with  waten,  and  the  com,  in  some  of  its  parts, 
smothered  with  mud ;  and  besides,  the  roots  of 
the  com  in  other  places  will  be  washed  bare ; 
the  watera  also  carry  tlie  seeds  of  weeds  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ground,  and  by  that  means 
fill  the  com  with  weeds."— «<  I  presume,"  said 
Socrates,  «*  what  you  say  is  agreeable  to  rea- 
son."— «And  do  you  think,"   said  Ischoma- 
chus, « that  com  which   is  subject  to  these 
inconveniences  ought  not  to  be  assisted!** — 
"Undoubtedly,"   answered   Socrates. — "Then 
what  shall  we  do,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  to  pre- 
vent the  waten  from  covering  the  com  with 
mud  !"— M I  find  then,"  said   Socrates,  "  it  is 
proper  to  ease  the  ground  from  wet  to  secure 
the  com." — "  But,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  if  the 
roots  of  the  com  should  be  laid  bare,  and  the 
earth  about  them  worn  awayl" — '<Then  1 
suppose,"   continued    he,    "the  beet  way  to 
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remedy  that,  ii  to  find  some  meam  of  cover- 
ing the  roots  with  earth,  that  they  may  be  well 
nourished.'*— <«  But  if  the  weeds,  which  may 
come  tip  by  this  management,'*  replied  Socra- 
tes, "  should  suck  up,  or  destroy  the  nourish- 
ment which  the  com  ought  to  receive,  like  the 
drone-bees  in  a  hive,  who  are  of  no  value  in 
themselves,  and  yet  live  upon  the  industry  of 
the  working  bees,  and  destroy  the  provisions 
which  they  have  laid  up  to  be  manufactured 
into  wax  and  honey/' — *<The  weeds,"  replied 
Socrates,  ^  should  then  be  plucked  up,  as  the 
drones  in  a  hive  are  killed  and  discharged 
from  it" — "Do  you  think  then,"  said  Ischo- 
inachus,  «that  water-thorows,  or  trenches  in 
the  ground  to  draw  off  the  water,  are  not  good 
to  save  com  1" — "  I  see  now  the  use  of  simi- 
les," said  Socrates;  for  there  is  nothing  can 
instruct  me  so  much  as  similes ;  for  by  them 
you  have  learned  me  to  know  the  disadvantage 
of  weeds  among  com,  as  well  as  instracted  me 
that  drones  are  not  always  advantageous  to 
bees. 

XVin.  "  But  now  I  desire  of  you,  dear 
Ischomachus,  to  tell  me  what  is  the  business 
of  harvest  V — "  This,"  replied  Ischomachus, 
"  I  shall  be  ready  to  do,  if  you  are  not  already 
as  wise  as  myself.  I  suppose,"  continued  he, 
«  you  have  heard  that  corn  must  be  reaped  1" — 
"  Certainly,"  said  Socrates ;  «« but  I  am  im- 
patient till  you  proceed  to  inform  me  what  ore 
your  sentiments  in  the  affair  of  reaping,  or 
getting  in  the  harvest." — "Which  do  yon 
think,  good  Socrates,  we  ought  to  do;-^to 
stand  to  reap  with  the  wind,  or  to  reap  against 
it  1" — '*  I  suppose, "  said  Socrates,  «  it  would 
be  improper  to  reap  against  the  wind,  for  it 
would  increase  the  labour ;  it  would  hurt  the 
eyes,  and  be  likewise  more  difficult  to  the 
hands ;  for  we  sometimes  meet  with  com  that 
is  laid  or  beat  down  by  the  wind." — "And 
then,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "  how  will  you 
cut  it  1  will  you  cut  the  tops  only  ?  or  cut  it 
close  to  the  groand  1" — «« If  the  straw  is  short," 
replied  Socrates,  "I  would  cut  it  near  the 
ground,  for  the  advantage  of  the  straw ;  but  if 
the  straw  is  very  long,  then  I  would  rather 
rut  it  about  the  middle,  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  because  the  com  will  be  sepa- 
rated more  easily  from  the  straw :  and  in  the 
next  place,  the  remaining  straw,  if  it  is  bumed, 
will  enrich  the  ground  veiy  much ;  or  if  it  is 
afterwards  cut  and  mixed  with  dung,  it  will 
increase  it" — '«  Good  Socrates,  your  discourse," 


said  Ischomachus,  "  shows  me  plainly,  that  you 
understand  reaping  as  well  as  I  do." — «  As 
you  agree  with  me,"  said  Socrates, "  in  what 
I  say  concerning  reaping,  T  suppose  I  am  right 
in  my  argument ;  but  let  mo  now  see  if  I  un- 
derstand how  to  separate  the  com  from  the 
straw." — ««you  know,  undoubtedly,"  said  Is- 
chomachus, "  that  horses  do  that  work."^^<  I 
am  sensible,"  said  Socrates,  "  that  it  is  not 
only  horses  that  separate  com  from  the  straw, 
by  treading  upon  it,  but  asses  and  oxen  also 
are  used  on  the  same  occasion."*-"  But  how 
do  you  think,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus, "  that  horses,  or  the  other  creatures  yon 
speak  of,  can  so  equally  tread  the  com  as  to 
get  it  all  clear  of  the  straw  1"  i — "  The  men 
who  have  the  care  of  this  work,"  said  Socrates, 
"  take  care  to  stir  the  com  as  they  see  occa- 
sion, that  it  may  be  all  equally  separated  from 
the  straw,  flinging  into  the  way  of  the  cattle's 
feet  such  com  as  they  observe  to  lie  still  in 
the  straw."—"  I  perceive,"  said  Ischomachus, 
"  that  you  understand  this  part  of  husbandry 
as  well  as  myself." — "  In  the  next  place,"  said 
Socrates,  "  let  us  examine  how  we  ought  to 
clean  corn  from  the  husk  or  chaff." — "  I  sup- 
pose," said  Ischomachus,  "  you  know  that  if 
you  begin  to  winnow  your  com  on  that  side  of 
the  winnowing  place  which  is  next  the  wind, 
the  chaff  will  be  scattered  all  over  the  winnow- 
ing floor  1" — "  It  must  certainly  be  so,"  said 
Socrates. — "  And  it  must .  also  fall  upon  the 
com,"  said  Ischomachus. — "This,"  said  So- 
crates, "is  certain;  but  it  is  the  skill  of  a 
good  husbandman  to  winnow  his  corn  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  chaff  may  fly  from  it,  and  be 
carried  to  its  proper  place." — <«  But  when  you 
have  cleaned  the  com,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  winnowing  place,  will 
you  rather  let  it  remain  there,  or  carry  the 
clean  com  to  another  place  where  you  design 
to  lodge  it  ?" — "  When  I  have  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  corn  clean,"  said  Socrates,  «  I  would  set 
that  by  ;  lest  in  cleaning  the  rest,  the  com  I 
have  already  cleaned,  and  lies  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  floor,  should  partake  of  the  chaff 
from  the  corn  that  is  cleaning,  and  then  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  do  my  work  twice  over." — •*  I 
find,  good  Socrates,**  said  Ischomachus,  «  that 
you  are  sufficiently   skilled  in   the  manage- 


*  It  was  the  method  among  the  ancients,  to  have  the 
corn  trodden  out  by  catUe,  for  the  flai!  is  a  modern  in 
ventlon. 
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of  coTD,  evCTi  to  the  cleuun^  of  it, 
for  the  markets;  mnd  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
joo  are  well  able  to  iDstniet,  ntber  than  to 
be  iostnicted.  In  my  diaeoone  with  you  on 
thia  branch  of  hosbandiy,  I  find  that  I  have 
jet  some  reroembranee  of  the  nMnagencnt  of 
com.  If  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  what  we 
hare  mentioned,  I  knew  aa  mncfa  of  it  many 
yeare  ago.  And  now  I  recollect  that  once  I 
eoald  play  npon  the  harp,  and  the  Hate,  eoold 
paint,  and  carre,  and  knew  many  other  aden- 
eea,  and  yet  I  never  had  a  maater  to  teach  me 
any  of  theae  aciencee,  no  mora  than  I  had  one 
to  inatruct  me  in  thia  branch  of  horiiandiy: 
bat  I  have  iieen  men  work  aa  well  in  the  acien- 
oea  I  apeak  of  aa  in  hoabandry.  You  are 
tttiafied,"  said  lachomacbna,  « that  hnabandry 
la  a  pleaaant  science,  and  that  it  ia  eaay  to 
lean.'' 

XIX.  *<I  am  peranaded,"  aaid  8ocratea, 
<«  that  I  now  nnderatand,  and  have  long  ainoe 
known,  the  badness  of  sowing  and  reaping  of 
com.  Bot  I  waa  not  certain  in  my  jodgment, 
till  I  had  the  opportunity  of  conTcrsing  with 
yon  aboat  it :  bot  I  desire  you  to  toll  me, 
whether  setting  of  trees  is  any  part  of  hnaband- 
ry I"—"  Yes,"  replied  Ischomachna.— ^  Then," 
aaid  Socrates,  «  though  I  know  something  rela- 
ting to  sowing  and  cleaning  of  com,  yet  I  doubt 
I  am  ignorant  in  the  business  of  planting  of 
treea." — <<  I  guess,"  said  Ischomachua,  **  yon 
have  as  much  knowledge  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other." — "  I  must  certainly  be  ignorant,"  aaid 
Socrates,  «  in  the  art  of  planting  treea,  because 
I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  earth  a  tree  should 
be  planted  in,  nor  what  depth,  nor  of  what  size 
the  tree  should  be :  nor  yet,  when  it  is  planted, 
what  is  the  best  means  to  make  it  grow."— «<  I 
am  ready  to  instruct  you,"  said  Ischomachua, 
« in  any  thing  you  are  ignorant  of.  HaTe  you 
observed,  good  Socrates,  what  holea  or  pits  are 
commonly  made  to  plant  tieea  in  V — <•  I  have 
observed  that  very  often,"  said  Socrates.  «  Have 
you  ever  observed  these  deeper,"  said  Ischo- 
machus,  «*  than  three  feet !"— «« No,"  replied 
Socrates,  <*  nor  yet  more  than  two  feet  and  a 
half," — **  And  the  breadth  of  the  trench  which 
is  made  for  planting  a  tree,  did  you  ever  ob- 
Mrvr  tUatV*  ssid  Ischomachua;  »  for  by  such 
InquiriM  you  may  guess  at  the  size  of  the  trees 
whi''h  sre  fli  to  be  transplanted." — «« I  never," 
SMid  horrittea,  tt  mw  any  wider  than  two  feet 
Slid  s  )>Hir/'— '« And  have  you  ever  seen  any 
nhnWitYtvf  than  two  feett"  said  Ischomachua. 


I  « I  have  not  ofaarrved,**  and  Socman. «-  ar; 
'  those  ticnchca  which  are  dog  fiar  plaaticg  *- 
>  Icaa  than  two  ieei  and  a  half  deep  ;  for  i: 

treea  were  to  be  oet  afaalhnr,  the  awmir#r  !< 
I  would  aooD  make  theaa  wither,  and  aoorci  -z.- 
I  roota."— »  Then  I  aoppoae,"  caid  Kacbooa:^- 
j  **  that  yoor  opinion  ia,  tbar  tbe  benches  - 
I  holea,  which  are  to  bedog  for  planiing  of  vt^ 
I  ought  to  be  no  deeper  than  two  Icei  ai.  . 
hall^  and  joat  aa  much   over  I** — » I  f:£ir«i. 

aaid  Socralee, «  they  ahooid  be  woT '  Be:  . 

yon  conaider  the  natnre  of  the  gvoanJ."  <b 
lachomarhna,  «*  and  make  the  proper  difkr^* 
cea  which  is  diy,  and  which  ia  wet  V — -  Tir 
ground,"  aaid  Socretea, «« which  lies  aboc:  L- 
cabetoa,  I  call  diy  ground;  amd  the  g-:^^ 
about  Phaleiicoa  I  call  wet  grosmd,  fisr  th^'  > 
a  marsh." — "I  then  desire  to  know,"  ^ 
Ischomachua, «  whether  yoo  woold  plant  tr<^ 
deeper,  or  diallower,  in  wet  than  in  dry  5.-:  ^ 
— "  My  opinion  ia,"  aaid  Socretea,  **  ilut  ic  .ic 
diy  ground  we  ought  to  dig  the  trenches  ibe 
deeper,  for  in  wet  ground  we  ahafl  eoon  r jcf 
to  the  water,  and  I  do  not  think  it  coKtzzut" 
to  plant  treea  deep  in  anch  wet  plaoca^'* — ^  V:-: 
argue  very  rightly,"  aaid  lachomechiis ;  ^  k- 
do  you  know,  good  Socrates,"  continned  be. 
"  when  you  have  tbe  choice  of  theae  grocris 
which  are  thoae  treea  which  are  moat  proper  U' 
plant  in  them  ?"-^Ithink  I  do,"  aaid  Socrates. 
— «  And  do  you  think,"  replied  lacfaomac^^ 
**■  that  when  yoo  aet  a  tree  to  the  heat  advantagf . 
it  will  be  beat  to  plant  it  in  anch  earth  as  hi? 
been  made  very  fine  by  working,  or  in  such  t» 
baa  not  been  made  looae  and  open  by  cnhure '' 
— «  It  ia  my  opinion,"  said  Socrates,  «<  th*i  i 
tree  planted  in  welMooaened  earth  will  pro«ft7 
much  better  than  in  that  which  haa  been  un- 
cultivated."— "Do  you  allow,  then,"  saio 
Ischomachua, « that  the  earth  ought  to  be  £re 
and  prepared  on  this  occaaion  !"— «« I  guess  it 
should  be  ao,"  aaid  Socrates. — "  But  conced- 
ing the  branch  or  cutting  of  a  vine,  when  joc 
plant  it,"  continued  Ischomachua,  «<will  ii 
{nt>w  better  if  yoo  aet  it  upright  in  the  gjcccJ. 
or  lay  it  along  in  the  earth  !"J — «  Certainly," 
said  Socralea,  •<  it  will  grow  the  stronger  if  wt 
plant  it,  or  lay  it  lengthwise  in  the  ground ;  for 
the  more  roota  it  gains,  the  greater  atrength  it 


i  The  laying  the  cuttings  of  vines  lengthwive  in  x)t 
gronnd,  is  the  French  way  now  practised :  for  \i\ey 
itrilie  root  at  every  Joint ;  and  the  more  joinia  they 
have  the  nora  roots  they  get,  and  the  stronger  shooii 
they  make. 
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^U  hove  in  ite  ahoote."—- « We  are  bodi 
of  one  opinion,"  said  lechomachoe.  «<Bat 
'when  yon  plant  one  of  theae  eattinga  or 
branchea  of  ^ea,  would  yoo  kave  it  with 
the  earth  looee  abont  it,  or  tread  it  hard  over 
the  part  of  the  cutting  wluch  yon  bury  V* — <«  I 
am  of  the  opinion/'  aaid  Soeratea,  « that  it  la 
heat  to  tread  down  the  earth  Teiy  doae  about 
it,  for  elae  the  ground  would  lie  ao  hollow  all 
round,  that  the  air  and  moiature  would  come 
unequally  to  it,  and  rot  and  apoil  the  roots ;  or 
elae  the  aun'a  heat  would  too  aoon  reach  it,  and 
prove  of  aa  bad  consequence." — «  So  ftr  we 
are  of  one  opinion,"  said  l8ohomachns.-*^<  And 
must  I  plant  or  raise  a  fig-tree,"  answered  So* 
cratea,  «  as  I  do  the  vines  1"— « I  suppose  so," 
said  Ischomachua ;  «  for  he  who  is  master  of 
the  art  of  raising  vines,  may  as  well  raise  figs, 
or  most  sorts  of  trees." — « But  is  there 
not,"  replied  Socrates,  « something  particular 
in  the  propagating  of  olive-treea  1"  a  You  may 
observe  that,"  aaid  Ischomachua,  ^on  every 
highway  side,  when  we  set  a  large  truncheon 
of  an  olive-tree,  we  dig  deep  holea„  and  plant 
them  very  deep  in  the  ground,  ooveiing  the  top 
of  the  truncheon  with  day,  and  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  anj  other  treea  or  planta  are  covered 
in  this  manner."—^*  I  know  this,"  replied  8o« 
crates,  <«  for  I  have  often  aeen  it"— «  Surely 
then,"  answered  Ischomachus^  «when  you 
have  seen  an  experiment,  you  must  remember 
it;  and  especially  in  thia  common  caae  you 
know  that  it  is  not  sufildent  to  put  day  over 
the  large  top  of  the  olive  truncheon,  but  also  to 
cover  the  day  doae  vrith  a  sheU."^ 

«<  All  that  you  have  said  rdating  to  this,  I 
likewise  know  perfectly,"  aaid  Socrates ;  «  but 
when  we  began  to  discourse  whether  I  under- 
stood the  planting  of  trees,  I  was  not  satisfied 
whether  I  was  sure  of  the  right  method :  and 
when  you  came  to  the  particulars,  I  gave  you 
my  opinion  freely ;  and  it  happened  to  agree 
with  you,  who  of  all  men  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  eateemed  the  most  perfect  husband- 
man. I  am  happy,  good  Ischomachua,"  con- 
tinued Socrates,  *<  in  what  you  have  taught  me, 
which  by  degrees  I  brought  you  to  do:  you 
have  taught  me  every  particular  of  good  bus- 


*  In  the  modern  praotica  ws  find  tl neeessary  to  keep 
out  the  air  and  rata  from  those  large  incMona,  or 
plarei  which  hava  so  Ared  ampotatlon.  by  soft  wax,  or 
inch  vegetable  mommies  as  I  have  Uaght  Mr.  Wbit- 
mlU  to  make  and  sell.  The  shell  over  the  clay  is,  I 
mppose,  pat  there  to  keep  oat  the  wet  and  ill  weather. 
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bandry ;  and  have  led  me,  by  your  inatractioBf 
in  those  things  I  did  not  understand,  to  those 
that  I  find  I  have  some  knowledge  in ;  and,  bj 
your  easy  vray  of  reasoning,  I  shall  be  capable 
of  remembering  every  thing  you  have  laid  be- 
fore me." — «Do  you  believe,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus,  <«  that  if  I  were  to  discourse  with  yoa 
eonoeming  the  goodness  and  fineness  of  silver 
and  gold,  that  you  could  answer  as  pertinently 
aa  you  have  done  to  the  affair  of  huabandry  1  or 
if  I  were  to  ask  you  concerning  music  and 
painting,  do  you  think  that  you  could  reaaon 
about  them  so  well  as  you  have  done  in  hus- 
bandry 1"-^  I  think  so,"  said  Socrates ;  «  for 
you  have  satisfied  me  that  I  am  not  ignorant  in 
huabandry,  and  yet  I  never  had  any  master  to 
instijct  me  in  it" — «  You  may  remember," 
said  Ischomachus,  « that  in  this  discourse  I  told 
yon  that  husbandry  was  easily  learned  by  a 
little  observation  and  conversation;  for  the 
practice  of  it  teaches  us  many  particulara,  which 
no  maater  can  ever  teach  us,  or  would  ever 
have  thought  on.  In  the  first  place,  the  viae 
will,  of  its.  own  accord,  run  up  trees,  if  there 
are  any  near  it  Thia  natural  diapoaitian  in 
the  vine  shows  us,  that  we  ought  to  sustain  the 
vine  vrith  props.  Agtin :  we  observe  that  it 
spreads  its  leaves  abroad  the  most  at  that  time 
of  the  year  when  its  fruit  is  in  its  growth; 
which  shows  us,  thai  the  fruit  during  its 
grovrth,  should  be  shaded  from  the  too  scorch* 
ing  rays  of  the  sun.  And  again,  we  may  oh* 
aerve,  that  about  the  time  when  grapee  ripen, 
the  leavea  ahrink,  and  lay  the  fruit  more  open 
to  the  sun,  that  they  may  ripen  the  better :  ao 
it  appeara  that  ahade  is  necessary  to  help 
the  growth  of  fruit,  and  a  full  sun  ia  natural  to 
the  good  ripening  of  fruit  And  also  when  we 
aee  the  vine  full  of  cluaters,  we  find  aome  ripe^ 
and  othera  green  ;  then  let  the  ripe  clusters  be 
gathered,  for  otherwise  they  would  spoil  and 
rot,  as  it  is  in  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree ;  gather 
those  which  you  perceive  are  completely  ripe, 
lest  they  drop  and  are  lost." 

XX.  **  It  is  surprising  to  me,"  said  Soeratea, 
<*  that  aeeing  husbandry  is  so  easy  to  learn,  we 
find  such  a  vast  difference  among  the  husband 
men;  aome  we  may  observe  to  be  very  rich, 
while  others  have  hardly  bread  to  eat" — To 
this  Ischomachua  replied :  **  It  is  not  the  want 
of  knowledge  which  makes  the  poor  hasband- 
man,  for  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  may 
have  the  aame  knowledge  in  sowing  or  planting, 
or  in  the  virtue  of  the  aoil,  and  what  is  beat 
4K 
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to  plant  upon  it,  «ad  in  the  ordering  of 
▼inee,  or  that  ground  is  improved  by  Allowing 
and  by  manuring:  but  that  which  makes 
some  fiirmeTs  poor  and  some  rich,  is  because 
the  first  are  negligent  and  lazy,  and  the 
latter  are  industrious  and  thrifty.  The  poor 
farmers  often  lose  the  profit  of  a  year  by  ne- 
glecting to  make  proper  provision  either  by 
fallowing,  manuring,  or  sowing ;  nor  has  he  any 
wine  through  his  neglect  in  planting  of  vines,  or 
taking  care  to  prune  and  dress  those  vines  he 
has  already :  such  a  man  has  neither  oil,  nor 
figs,  for  he  neglects  the  care  of  bis  tree.  It  is 
for  these  causes,  good  Socrates,  that  you  find 
one  farmer  richer  than  another ;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fanning,  or  any  thing  else,  is  of  no 
service  or  advantage,  if  it  is  not  industriously 
practised.  And  so  among  generals  of  armies, 
it  is  likely  that  they  all  understand  their  busi- 
oess,  but  yet  we  perceive  that  some  of  them 
gain  more  honour  and  more  riches  than  others. 
Their  case  is  like  that  of  the  husbandmen; 
the  industrious  are  always  gainers,  while  the 
negligent  always  come  off  losers.  If  a  general 
leads  an  army  through  an  enemy's  country,  and 
be  discreet  and  careful,  he  will  march  his  for^ 
ces  in  good  order,  and  be  vigilant;  so  that  upon 
any  occasion  he  is  prepared  for  battle ;  and  yet 
there  are  some  generals  who  know  these  things, 
and  do  not  act  with  that  care,  which  ever 
brings  them  either  honour  or  profit.  All 
these  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  necessity  of 
keeping  watches,  and  sending  out  scouts  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  or  observe  their  motion ; 
but  yet  some  neglect  this  business,  and  lose 
themselves  by  it  80  likewise  wo  all  know 
that  manuring  the  ground  is  necessary;  but 
yet  some  are  negligent,  and  never  employ 
themselves  about  it,  though  it  may  as  well  be 
done  by  turning  of  cattle  into  it,  as  by  other 
means.  Some  farmers  use  all  their  industry  to 
gather  together  all  the  sorts  of  manures  tfiey 
can  find;  and  others,  thoogh  they  might  as 
well  enrich  their  ground  by  the  same  means, 
yet  never  set  their  minds  about  it.  The  rain 
talis  in  hollow  places,  and  remains  there  to  the 
injury  of  the  ground ;  and  where  this  happens, 
it  shows  the  carelessness  of  the  farmer ;  the 
weeds  which  rise  on  this  occasion  are  witnesses 
of  his  negligence;  for  the  diligent  farmer  always 
takes  care  to  lay  his  ground  in  good  order,  and 
to  clear  it  of  weed^ ;  and  the  very  weeds  he 
pulls  up  reward  him  for  that  work;  for  if  he 
cast  these  weeds  into  a  pit  of  water,  and  tot 


them  Tot  there,  they  will   produce    mm    good    j 
manure  as  dung  itselC    For  there  azw  no  herbs 
or  plants  which  will  rot  by  lying  in  water,  th^ 
will  not  make  good  manure  for  land  ;  nor  v 
there  any  sort  of  earth  which  will  not  nukr 
very  rich  manure,  by  being  laid  a  doe  time  in 
a  standing  water,  till  it  is  fully  impftegnatei 
with  the  virtue  of  the  water.  ^     We  may  yet 
remaA  further,  that  if  the  ground  be  too  wet 
to  sow  upon,  or  too  surly  or  sour  to  plant  to, 
there  is  still  a  remedy  for  it;  if  it  be  wet,  we 
may  drain  it  by  ditches  or  thorows  ;  and  if  the 
ground  be  stiff  and  sour,  mix  it  with  anch  thingi 
as  are  light  and  dry,  or  of  a  contrary  nature  to      j 
the  soil.     We  find   some  husbandmen  have 
regard  to  this,  and  some  have  no  thoogfat  of  it, 
and  throw  away  those  things  which   might 
prove  to  their  profit.     Bot  suppoae   we  were 
to  know  nothing  of  ground,  or  what  it  would 
bring  forth,  or  can  see  neither  tree  nor  plaDt 
upon  it ;  Aor  have  the  opportunity  of  consulv 
ing,  or  learning,  from  some  experienced  hus- 
bandman, the  worth  of  the  ground ;  may  we 
not  satisfy  ourselves  at  a  very  easy  rate,  bv 
trying  what  it  will  bear  or  bring  forth,  in  making 
a  few  experiments  upon  iti     Is  not  this  more 
easy  than  to  experience  what  a  horse  or  a  mao       | 
is  ?  for  in  all  that  we  can  discover  by  our  ex- 
periments upon  soils,  we  are  sure  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  see ;  there  is  no  dissimulation  : 
therefore  the  ground  is  the  best  master  or 
director  for  the  husbandman,  in  showing  him 
what  things  are  proper  for  it,  and  what  are  the 
contrary ;    and  it  gives  us  satisfactory  proo& 
who  among  the  fiirmers  are  diligent  and  dis- 
cerning, and  who  are  not    For  the  science  of 
husbandry  is  not  like  other  sciences,  or  trades 
or  callings ;  for  in  them  the  artificers  may  ex- 
cuse themselves  by  saying  they  wanted  skill  in 
what  they  wanted  to  undertake ;  but  husbandnr. 
we  know,  is  within  the  compass  of  every  man*? 
knowledge  ;  so  that  whenever  we  see  that  the 
ground  is  tilled  and  sown,  it  will  always  pro- 
duce something   beneficial,  and   is   the  mo?t 
pleasant  of  all  others :  and  therefore  I  suppose 
it  is  that  husbandry,  above  all  other  sciences, 
encourages  men  to  practise  it:   and  besides^ 


>  This  i«  t  remark  rtsrj  well  worthj  oar  obaervation. 
especially  where  mannres  are  scarce.  A«  for  the  com 
mon  notion,  that  weeds  will  breed  weeds,  it  is  an  error 
nnless  we  suppose  that  weede  hare  their  seedi  ripe 
when  we  use  them  on  this  occasion ;  and  as  for  earth 
being  laid  in  water  for  a  manare.  it  is  maeh  more  beae- 
ftctal  to  lands  than  the  cleaning  of  ponds  and  dUcbes. 
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this  is  preferable  to  all  others,  beeaaae  ererj  | 
man,  who   has   the  least   regard  to  himself, 
must   surely   know   that  no    man    can    liTe 
without  necessaries:  and  what  does  not  this 
produce  1     We  may  therefore  know,  that  those 
^vho  will  not  learn  such  sciences  as  they  might 
get  their  living  by,  or  do  not  fall  into  husban- 
dry, are  either  downright  fools,  or  else  propose 
to  get  their  living  by  robbery  or  by  begging. 
But  we  will  suppose  that  some  of  the  husband- 
men we  speak  of,  are  such  as  employ  deputies 
or  baili£E8  to  look  over  their  workmen;  and 
the  overseers  of  some  do  right,  and  the  greater 
part  do  wrong.    Those  who  do  right  will  take 
caxe  to  see  their  work  done  in  season ;  but  the 
negligent  steward  will  not  keep  his  workmen 
to  their  businees ;  he  will  let  them  leave  their 
business  when  they  think  convenient,  without 
regard  to  his  master's  profit.    And  to  com- 
pare the  diligent  and  careless  steward,  there 
will  be  the  difference,  that  he  who  sets  his 
people  to  work  regularly  and  keeps  them  em- 
ployed, gains  half  as  much  more  as  the  man 
^ho  is  careless  of  his  labourers:  it  is  like  two 
men  who  are  sent  out  to  travel  fifty  miles, 
who  are  both  equally  strong  and  in  health  ;  the 
man  who  is  the  most  industrious  shall  perform 
his  day's  journey  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
and  lose  no  time;  while  the  other  stops  at 
every  spring,  at  every  shade,  and  at  every 
refreshment  he  can  get,  and  loses  so  much  in 
his  progress,  that  though  they  both  run  and 
walk  alike,  the  lazy  and  negligent  man  makes 
two  days  of  the  same  length  that  the  industri- 
ous man  makes  in  one  day  :  so^  in  all  sorts  of 
works,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who  sets  himself  heartily  about 
his  business,  and  him  who  is  careless  and  does 
not  regard  his  work ;  for  when  these  last  hap- 
pen to  weed  or  clean  the  vines  at  such  an  im- 
proper season  that  the  weeds  spring  again, 
they  rather  spoil  than  mend  theb  vineyards : 
their  absolute  neglect  would  have  been  more 
excusable.     Such  errors  as  these  are  the  oc- 
casion why  many  farmers  are  sufferers.    A 
man  who  has  a  large  £unily,  and  is  at  great 
expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  his  house,  if 
he  cannot  get  enough  by  his  rents  and  by  his 
husbandry  to  find  him  and  his  people  with 
necessaries,  must  certainly  come  to  poverty. 
Bat  such  as  are  diligent,  and  apply  themselves 
io  husbandly,  will  as  certainly  increase  their 
substance,  and  may  easily  grow  rich.    I  re- 
member my  father  had  an  excellent  rule,  which 


he  advised  me  to  follow ;  that  if  ever  I  bought 
any  land,  I  should  by  no  means  purchase  that 
which  had  been  already  well  improved,  but 
should  choose  such  as  had  never  been  tilled ; 
either  through  the  neglect  of  the  owner,  or  for 
want  of  capacity  to  do  it :  for  he  observed, 
that  if  I  was  to  purchase  improved  grounds,  I 
must  pay  a  high  price  for  them,  and  then  I 
could  not  propose  to  advance  their  value,  and 
must  abo  lose  the  pleasure  of  improving  them 
myself  or  seeing  them  thrive  better  by  my 
endeavours.  It  was  my  father's  opinion,  that 
both  land  and  cattle,  with  good  management 
and  industry,  would  doubly  improve,  and  re- 
ward the  master,  and  be  no  less  pleasant  than 
profitable  to  him.  There  is  nothing  which 
brings  us  a  better  return  for  our  care  and 
labour,  than  such  ground  as  has  lain  a  long 
time  without  culture ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
so  agreeable  and  pleasant,  as  to  observe  the 
good  use  such  lands  make  of  the  industry  and 
labour  we  bestow  on  them.  Nothing  rewards 
our  labours  so  much  as  these ;  and  I  assure 
you,"  continued  Ischomachus,  "that  I  have 
often  brought  such  land,  as  had  never  pro- 
duced any  thing  of  value,  to  bring  such  crops 
as  were  twice  as  much  worth  as  the  price  I 
gave  for  the  ground.  This,  I  suppose,  you 
will  remember  and  teach  to  those  who  fall 
into  the  way  of  your  instructions.  I  may 
observe  to  yon  also,  good  Socrates,  that  my 
fiither  neither  learned  this,  nor  any  other 
branch  of  husbandry,  from  any  one ;  his  ge- 
nius led  him  to  study  the  reason  of  it,  and 
even  to  assist  in  the  working  part ;  for  he  de- 
lighted extremely  to  see  the  reward  of  his  own 
labour  and  industry,  and  well  knew  that  he 
could  never  expect  so  great  a  return  from  cul- 
tivated and  improved  grounds,  as  from  uncul- 
tivated lands,  which  he  took  in  hand.  I  be- 
lieve, good  Socrates,  that  you  have  heard  of 
my  father's  excellence  in  husbandry  above  all 
the  Athenians,  and  of  his  natural  bent  of 
fancy  towards  it'* — ^Then  Socrates  replied . 
«  Tell  me,  good  Ischomachus,  did  your  father, 
when  he  had  improved  such  parcels  of  land, 
keep  them  to  himself,  or  sell  them  to  good 
advantage  V*"-^*  Now  and  then,"  replied  Ischo- 
machus, «  he  sold  a  parcel  of  land  when  he 
could  receive  a  sufficient  advantage  for  his 
improvements ;  and  immediately  bought  fresh 
unimproved  land  in  the  room  of  it,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  bringing  it  to 
his  own    mind.'*— '<  By  what  I  can  under- 
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tUMnA,"  mid  Soentes,  **jom  father  wai  wise 
and  diligent  in  the  scienee  of  hnibandiy,  end 
had  no  less  denre  towards  it,  than  the  com 
merchants  have  to  find  ont  where  the  best 
wheat  is  to  be  had ;  not  even  scrapUng  to  pass 
the  roughest  seas,  or  run  any  other  haaani 
to  gain  their  intent;  and  when  they  hare 
bought  up  as  much  com  as  they  can  pur- 
chase, they  then  immediately  despatch  it  to 
their  own  houses;  and  resenre  it  in  their  ware- 
houses till  they  see  a  good  opportunity  of 
selling  it.  I  suppose  then  they  do  not  sell  it 
without  consideration,  or  careteasly  dispose  of 
it  at  low  markets ;  but  are  first  assured  where 
they  may  sell  it  at  the  dearest  price."—''  Ton 
seem  to  banter,"  replied  Isdiomaohus;  «but 
can  we  say  the  mason  is  in  the  wrong  who 
builds  houses  and  sells  them,  and  peihaps  has 
afterwards  an  advantage  in  repairing  or  improv« 
ing  themi" 

XXI.  « I  am  veiy  well  persuaded,"  said 
Socrates,  «  firom  what  you  sa^  that  your  opin- 
ion is,  every  man  ought  to  study  that  thing 
chiefly  which  may  redound  the  meet  to  his  ad» 
vantage,  with  the  greatest  facility.  For,  in 
the  discourse  we  have  had,  you  have  insisted 
that  husbandly  is  the  science  moat  easily  learnt 
of  any  other,  and  particularly  have  given  proofii 
of  its  being  the  most  profitable  study  a  man 
can  pursue:  and  what  yoo  have  observed  in 
your  diseourse  relating  to  it,  has  convinced  me 
that  husbandly  is  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as 
you  represent  it." — «It  is  certain,  as  I  have 
told  you,"  replied  Ischomacbus,  «that  hus- 
bandry is  a  most  delightful  and  beuflfieial 
study ;  and  it  is  as  sure  that  it  may  be  greatly 
advanced  by  the  application,  industry,  and  good 
management  of  the  professors  of  it :  we  may 
compare  it  to  a  galley  upon  the  sea,  which  is 
obliged  to  make  its  way  as  far  in  a  day  vrith 
oars,  as  it  shouU  with  sails.  We  find  that 
those  masters  or  overseers  of  the  rowers,  who 
keep  them  encouraged  with  good  words  and 
proper  rewards,  gain  so  much  upon  the 
good-will  of  the  labourers  under  their  com- 
mand, that  they  even  outdo  themselves,  and 
perform  almost  as  much  woric  as  double  the 
number  would  do  of  such  who  are  under  the 
discipline  of  careless  or  surly  masters:  for, 
where  such  evil  masters  happen  to  rule  over 
any  sets  of  people,  they  never  have  their  work 
done  with  a  good-will,  nor  to  the  purpoee :  but 
a  generous  spirit  in  a  master  creates  a  free, 
hearty  tpirii  in  bis  servants,  which  makee  them 


woik  menrily  and  heartily,  sweeting  and  piess^ 
ing  upon  one  another  who  shall  excel  in  hii 
businees :  so  then  are  likewise  some  captains, 
who  are  of  that  ill  disposition  towards  thdr 
soUiets,  and  use  them  with  that  vile  baxbeiity, 
that  they  can  never  gain  their  will  to  perform 
any  thing  for  their  service  either  in  peace  a 
war ;  and  in  time  of  war  especially,  rather  then 
assist,  will  expose  their  captains  to  the  ntraoit 
danger.  Nor  can  such  leaders  ever  bring  the 
men  under  their  commission  to  be  aahamed  of 
any  thing  they  do,  even  though  diey  commit 
the  worst  aetkms ;  for  the  unmerdfnl  or  care* 
leas  officer  hardens  the  soldiers,  that  thej  havt 
neither  a  regard  for  right  or  wrong :  but  there 
are  other  captains,  who  have  discreticm  and 
prudence  enough  to  manage  their  soldiers  widi 
so  much  good  order,  and  gain  so  mndi  upon 
their  affeoti<ms,  that  if  diese  were  to  have  the 
command  of  the  same  which  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  would  bring  them  to  duty,  and  to 
act  as  one  man  in  their  officers'  defence  and 
sMvioe,  in  time  of  necessity ;  and  instruct  them 
to  be  ashamed  of  every  Uiing  that  is  base  m 
didionourable ;  exciting  them  to  diligence,  and 
to  work  with  good  will  in  sneh  things  aa  are 
becoming  them  to  do,  pndsmg  their  labouis, 
and  rewarding  them  on  all  oecasiona.  Such 
rale  and  manag^Dsent  gains  the  captain  victoiy 
and  honour ;  for  it  is  not  only  tiie  buaineaa  of 
the  soldier  to  learn  to  draw  the  bow,  or  throw 
the  javeltn,  hot  to  know  how  and  when  to  obey 
the  word  of  command  :  and  nothing  will  bring 
them  sooner  to  this,  than  to  gain  their  love 
and  aflbction ;  for  the  general  or  captain  who 
has  good  sense  enough  to  gain  the  good  esteem 
of  the  men  under  his  command,  may  lead  them 
through  the  greatest  dangers.  It  is,  therefore, 
such  generals  as  have  good  generosity  and  dis- 
cretion, who,  in  the  management  of  their  aol- 
diers,  commonly  gain  the  characters  of  valiant 
and  expert  officers  :  for,  though  the  number  of 
the  soldiers  contribute  to  gain  the  battle,  yet 
without  the  commanding  officer  givee  them 
good  instructions,  and  gains  their  love  and 
affection  to  him,  they  never  act  to  the  purpose ; 
nor  can  their  captain  gain  any  repuution  by 
them ;  so  that  the  great  name  is  rather  gained 
by  wisdom  and  prudence,  than  by  labour  and 
strength  of  body :  and  it  is  no  less  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  science  of  husbandly,  or  other 
sciences,  that  those  stewards,  who  have  discre- 
tion and  generosity  enough  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  men  they  employ,  such  will  always 
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find  their  work  well  done,  and  increase  their 
riches.  Bat  if  a  maBter,  or  his  overseer,  be 
careless,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  power 
of  rewarding  and  punishing  those  under  his  di- 
rection, and,  when  he  views  his  workmen,  does 
not  make  them  sensible,  either  one  way  or 
other,  of  his  aathoritj;  whenever  he  comes, 
or  goes,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  them ;  thej 
'work  or  play  at  their  discretion.  Such  a  one 
is  very  little  worth  the  regard  of  any  man :  but 
the  man  who  ought  to  be  admired  and  valued, 
is  he,  who,  when  he  comee  among  his  servants, 
creates  in  them  a  pleasant  countenance,  and 
makes  them  rejoice,  every  one  running  or  stri- 
ving in  their  business  to  serve  him,  and  using 
all  ways  to  get  his  praise  and  love.  Such  a  man 
as'  this  is  worthy  the  rank  of  a  king.  A  master 
57» 


of  any  science,  as  well  as  husbandly,  who  has 
good  sense  enough  to  bring  his  faoiily  to  such 
affection  towards  him,  and  good  order,  he  does 
not  possess  this  by  learning  only,  but  he  must 
receive  his  good  nature  and  wisdom  from  the 
gods ;  he  must  be  bom  with  a  generous  nature, 
which  must  proceed  from  the  gods;  for  I  have 
never  yet  found  the  true  gift  of  government, 
but  it  was  attended  with  generosity.  Where 
these  excellent  qualities  appear,  all  under  that 
direction  are  vrilling  to  obey,  and  especially  if 
the  power  of  rule  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  endowed  with  virtue  and  temperance :  but 
where  a  master  exercises  himself  in  cruelty,  or 
acts  in  a  tyrannical  way,  against  the  good-will 
and  reason  of  mankind,  he  can  never  hope  for 
the  least  ease  or  comfort" 
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I  AiwATs  beld  it  for  a  entain  mmzim,  that  go- 
▼eniments  reiembled  their  goTeraon,  and  that 
the  prosperity  or  dedeaiion,  the  Tigour  or  de- 
cay of  all  italea,  was  derived  from  the  Tirtoee 
mnd  Ticee,  the  abilities  or  weakness  of  their 
Tulen :  but  sinee  it  is  generally  alleged  in  Tin- 
dication  of  the  Athenian  ministry,  that  they  un- 
derstand the  common  principles  of  justice  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  ^  of  the  common  people 
to  oppress  their  confederate  >  cities  with  vnrea- 
aonable  tribates  and  taxes :  I  hsTe  attempted 
to  examine  whe^er  this  apology  ii  well  ground- 
ed, and  whe^er  they  are  not  capable  by  natite 
riches,  and  rerenue  of  the  state  of  Athens,  to 


t  £^iA  Si  Ti,9  T«s  wKtt$99t  «■>»;•».  Theiiato  of  AOmim 
WM  at  a  fieat  eharge  la  SMtataialag  Um  eeaiaMB 
people.  Tbe7  were  tlloirei  Hires  obeH  •  mam  Ar  every 
eenae  they  Jadged ;  and  tbto  pension  was  esllsd  tte 
Tet^CoxM  StmAm*9w:  Lnelsn  la  bis  seeossio.  Aad 
soBM  dayi  nmny  tboaeasde  lecelfeit  this  pensloB. 

Tbe  ^>«««»tv  wiB  en  ellowence  of  two  obolls-pleee, 
to  pay  (br  the  slftat  of  pvUte  ahowi.  Ubui.  In  srgv. 
OI711.  prfnia. 

The  jxx^qriArriM*  wet  SB  oboliM  a*pleee,  paid  tbem 
every  time  they  sseesibled,  Jan.  Poll.  1. 6.  e.  9 ;  nnd  tMs 
pemlon  wee  afteiwafde  Inereeeed  la  thiae  obdl.  Be- 
iidei,  all  maimed  and  dleaMcd  clUaene  had  a  paasioB 
of  two  eboll  a  day.    Harpoent.  ta  vtrbo  6^6»«r«*. 

•  Xenopbon  aaje  only  vifi  rAt  srixttf,  bat  the  wovi 
wvftfimxliaf  le  plainly  nnderstood,  ae  appasTsflrom  tbe 
leqeel  of  thle  dieeonrae,  and  XenopbonHi  treatin  oftbe 
goTernment  of  Athene.  Thle  tax  npon  the  eonfMeratee 
was  at  firat  bnt  400  talents,  but  It  was  aftarwarde  ad- 
vanced to  1300.  Ptatare.  la  vita  ArietUle.  Tbtotrlbnte 
wMM  bnrdeneome^  that  It  provoked  the  eonftderatee 
to 


maintain  the  whole  body  of  our  people,  which 
is  the  juslest  and  most  honourable  provision 
can  be  tiiought  of:  for  I  nnagine  if  such  a  d^ 
sign  could  be  compassed,  that  the  wanta  of 
the  people  would  be  mors  effectually  relieved, 
and  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  our  neigh- 
bours would  be  quieted. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  whole  matter,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  Athenian  territory 
is  capable  of  affording  a  mighty  income  and 
revenue,  the  trudi  of  whidi  assertion  may  be 
easily  evinced  by  abriefsurvey  of  the  state  aad 
nature  of  the  countiy. 

The  fruita  of  the  earth,  and  native  produdt 
of  our  soil,  are  a  proof  of  the  temperature  of 
our  climate  aad  the  mlUness  of  our  seasona ; 
for  we  have  planto  which  bear  in  great  abund- 
ance in  our  country,  which  will  never  grow  fa 
others ;  and  our  sea,  as  well  as  land,  abounda 
in  all  things  necessary  for  life,  or  luxury :  add 
to  this,  that  all  the  blessings  which  the  gods 
have  made  peculiar  to  the  dilbtent  seasons  of 
the  year,  begin  earlier,  and  end  later  with  os^ 
than  ia  aay  part  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  vast  plenty  we  enjoy  of  perish- 
able goods,  our  soil  affords  us  some  staple  and 
permanent  commoditiea,  such  as  our  noble 
quarriea  of  marble,  out  of  which  are  drawn  the 
best  materials  for  the  building  and  ornamenting 
of  tamples,  and  for  the  altars  and  statues  of  the 
gods,  and  which  both  the  Greeks  and  barbar- 
ous nations  set  a  high  value  upon. 

And  where  the  soil  is  too  barren  to  receive 
the  common  improvementa  of  husbandry,  it 
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conUinfl  hidden  trearansy  which  will  fised  a 
much  greater  nomber  of  moQtha  than  an  j  arable 
lands  can  do :  for  the  DiTine  Bounty  has  be- 
•towed  npon  ns  inezhauatible  mines  of  aUyer, 
an  advantage  which  we  enjoy  abore  all  om 
neighbouring  cities  by  sea  and  land,  who  never 
yet  could  discoYer  one  Tein  of  lilver  ore  in  all 
their  dominions. 

We  have  reason  likewise  to  beliere  that 
Athens  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  and 
the  habiUble  world ;  for  all  nations  are  incom- 
moded with  more  intense  degrees  of  heat  or 
cold  in  proportion  to  their  (northern  or  south- 
ern) distance  from  us ;  and  that  we  lie  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  is  evident,  for  all  travellers, 
that  pass  by  sea  or  land,  from  one  extremity 
of  Greece  to  the  other,  must  take  Athens  in 
their  way. 

And  though  Attica  is  no  island,  yet  we 
have  the  same  benefit  of  trading  with  all  winds, 
for  we  are  bounded  on  two  ndes  by  the  sea, 
and  by  being  joined  to  the  continent  we  have 
the  conrenience  oL  driving  on  an  inland  traf- 
fic 

Other  cities  lie  exposed  to  the  fury  of  bar^ 
barous  nations,  but  we  are  so  far  from  having 
so  ill  a  neighbourhood,  that  the  states  which 
border  immediately  upon  us,  lie  at  a  remote 
distance  from  them. 

To  all  those  advantages  which  conspire  to 
the  felicity  and  greatness  of  out  state,  and  which 
we  owe  to  the  happy  situation,  and  the  native 
wealth  of  our  country,  a  mighty  improvement 
might  be  made  by  the  institution  of  public  laws, 
in  favour  of  strangers  who  establish  themselves 
among  us ;  for  besides  the  general  benefits  de- 
liTed  to  all  cities  from  numbers  of  people,  our 
•tfangers  would  be  so  far  from  living  on  the 
public,  and  receiving  pensions  from  the  state  as 
our  own  citiaens  do»  that  they  would  maintain 
themselves,  and  be  the  foundation  of  the  noblest 
branch  of  our  revenue  by  the  payment  of  the 
aliens'  duties,  ^ 


sMtre/«i«»,  attoni*  duties.  This  wii  an  aniraal  tribute 
paid  by  ths  aliens,  of  twelve  draelimas  for  every  man, 
and  six  for  every  woman*  Harpoerat.  in  verbo  iKiTeixter. 
~Tbe  number  of  tlie  aliens  amounted  generally  to  10,000. 
Orifinally  at  Athens  there  wai  no  diitloetion  between 
atrangert  and  natives,  for  all  forslgnera  were  naturali- 
aed  promiecuoualy,  Thueyd.  1.  1.  e.  8.  Thus  all  the 
Platsani  were  naturalised  at  once,  Thueyd.  1. 3.  e.  55 ; 
and  thti  euitom  was  the  foundation  of  their  fbture 
greatncM.  But  as  the  elty  grew  more  popaloos,  they 
gvsw  more  sparing  of  this  favour.  Seholi.  Thueyd.  1. 
]  c  •;  and  tUl  privilege  was  given  to  cash  only  as 


An  efiectoal  inducement  to  the  flett 
of  foreigners  among  us  mislit  be  gatathV 
taking  off  all  those  public  marika  ni  dish 
from  them  which  are  of  no  «erwaoe,  nor  a 
Cage  to  the  state,  and  by  ezcncmg^  them 
serving  among  our  heavy-ftrmed  traops ;  i 
exfimptfam  fitm  the  dangers  of  erar,  aoJ 
the  necessity  of  being  absent  frooi  their  Usl. 
and  trades, '  would  be  a  very  poererfoi  enr 
agement 

It  is  likewise  the  intereat  €»f  the  oohb 
wealth,  rather  to  fight  our  bettlee  wkh  oer  « 
troops,  than  to  keep  up  in  our  armiee,  a  ndi: 
of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Syrians^  w^ 
kinds  of  barbarous  nations,  out  of  wbaa  : 
greatest  number  of  our  aliens  are  compear 

Besides  the  advantage  of  avrmding  the  ox 
fusion  such  a  mixture  of  troope  prodoeei, 
would  be  mors  for  our  reputation  abroad,  i 
trust  the  fortime  of  our  state  to  the  cocv 
and  valour  of  our  own  dtizens^than  in  the  bi:^ 
of  foreigners. 

Besides  all  other  proper  enconrageDeat  v 
strangers,  the  privilege  of  being  enrckK 
among  our  horse,  would  more  warmly  ciu- 
them  in  our  interests,  and  prove  a  solid  Ux> 
dation  of  strength  and  greatness  to  the  state. 

It  would  be  likewise  a  strong  indncemeat :: 
greater  numbers  of  considerable  strangen  * 
plant  among  us,  if  we  gave  the  waste  groc&J' 
within  our  walls  to  be  built  on  by  such  of  tbc^ 
as  deserved  and  desired  it  of  the  public. 

The  institution  of  a  new  magistracy,  ^  bb 
the  public  guardians^  of  our  orphans,  iot^^ 
taction  and  security  of  strangers,  with  rewaia 
of  honours  and  dignities  to  those,  who,  by  tker 


had  deserved  it  by  sobm  estnordinary  aarviee  to  ite 
state.   DesMMt.  oratio  eoatra  Neeraa. 

•  Tf  xv«v,  set  TiKr«v.  The  Baall  edition  reads  H  r%k: 
for  most  part  of  the  SMchanle  and  liandienft  traris 
were  carried  on  by  the  aliens  at  Athens.  Xesoplu  k 
Polit.  Athea. 

»  Tt«  iVirtMS.  Xenopboa  explaini  thii  paaagc  in  kh 
HIpparchicus, where  he  advises  the  lUte  to  earel  aliaa 
among  their  bene.  Besidee  the  dignity  of  the  hofw- 
serviee,  there  was  a  considerable  pey  la  peaee  and  wii 
allowed  then.  Ulpianus  In  Thnomlssi.  Xenopb.  a 
Hipper. 

«  Bee  ThueydUea*  hirtory  of  Uie  Pelopoaaeelaa  wv, 
baokS.ehap.l7. 

•  M«To«K«e6XMii>c.  Every  alien  bjr  the  lawsof  Atbca, 
was  obliged  to  chooee  a  private  patron  eaong  tbe  cith 
seas.  Harpocration  in  verbo  4|«rrsT4(.  Bat  btn 
Xeoopbon  proposes  public  patroni  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  aliens. 

•  *0(e*«»f «XMi(,  Vide  Denonhen,  eoitra  Merv- 
utum. 
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&Te  and  indurtiy,  procured  the  moet  nameroua 
3  tile  menu  of  foreignen  among  U8,  would  gain 
cie  afTections  of  the  aliens,  and  have  a  very 
Lappy  effect,  in  drawing  a  vaat  concoune  of 
tx  ileal  and  strangers  to  Uto  nnder  the  protection 
»f  our  goTcrnment,  and  augment  our  public 
revenue. 

III.  That  of  all  cities,  Athens  lies  the  fairest 
for   inviting  an  eitended  commerce,  is  evident 
from   the  oonyenience  of  our  stations  and  har- 
l>our8,    where    ships  can   ride   secure   in   all 
weather.     And  whereas  in  other  trading  cities 
merchanta  are  forced  to  barter  one  commodity 
for  another,  in  regard  their  coin  is  not  current 
abroad,  we  abound  not  only  in  manufactures, 
and  products  of  our  own  growth,  sufficient  to 
answer  the  demands  of  all  foreign  traders,  but 
in  case  they  refused  to  export  our  goods,  in  re- 
turn for  their  own,  they  may  trade  with  us  to 
advantage,  by  receiving  silver  in  exchange  for 
them,  which  transported  to  any  other  market, 
would  pass  for  more  than  they  took  it  for  at 
Athens.  S 

It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, if  prizes  and  rewards  were  allotted  to 
■uch  judges  of  the  couit-merchant,  3  as  made 
the  quickest  and  justest  determination  of  all 
causes  relating  to  trade,  that  the  merchant 
might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  his  market  by  an 
attendance  upon  the  courts  of  justice. 

It  would  be  likewise  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  to  give  the  first  rank^ 


t  *AT»x«f K.    Men  wbots  citiss  have  beea  destroyed. 

•  n^trraxev   wKiTtv  rev    KfX*e«   Xa/«iBsvov^iv.      The 

meanlnfof  Xenophon  Is  that  the  Athenian  money  was 
more  Taluable  abroad  than  the  coin  of  any  other  nation, 
becavM  It  was  of  finer  silver.  For  it  is  Impossible  that 
an  ounce  of  Athenian  ailver  sboald  be  worth  more  In 
specie  than  an  onnee  of  other  silver  of  the  same  fine* 
DCM.  'Beneoi  oBoreoqae  repugnant  atqae  Ipsa  utilitas.* 

A  table  of  the  Attic  colna  redaced  to  the  value  of 
English  money. 

£  ».  4, 

The  obdai  waa  equal  to  0    0  U 

The  trioboloi  wae  three  oboti,  and  made  0    0  3| 

niedraebina  wat  six  oboli,  and  nnde  0    0  7| 

ThcBioawae  an  hundred  drachmae,  and  nndeS   S  6 

The  eomoMii  Attie  uleut  eoniiited  of 60   )     187  10  0 
miiMB,  which  amount!  Id  our  money  to    i 

TheM  are  the  common  Attic  coins,  which  are  most 
frequently  mentioned  l»y  their  urrhers,  and  which  I 
have  redaced  to  our  English  money,  to  make  way  for 
the  enrier  understunding  of  this  diecourse. 

t  Tev  iuwttnv  ««%<!.  This  court  of  Judicature  was 
probably  the  tame  with  the  rswre^ixMi,  mentioned  by 
evldaa  and  Resyehius,  ta  verbo  »««T»^«K»i. 

•  iifuttitu  T<Ac»rirsi.   This  wss  a  right  of  prsee- 


and  precedenca  in  all  public  places  to  foreign 
seamen,  and  merchants,  and  to  invite  to  the 
public  feasts  of  the  city,  such  of  them  as  by 
their  shipa  or  commodities  do  service  to  the 
state  ;  for  this  distinction  of  honour,  as  well  as 
the  consideration  of  their  own  profit,  would 
invite  them  to  make  quick  returns  from  their 
voyages  to  so  friendly  a  government. 

And  it  is  manifest  beyond  all  contradictioa, 
that  our  trade  and  commerce  would  be  extend- 
ed, our  exportations  and  importations  incieased, 
and  the  standing  income  and  revenue  of  the 
state  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
foreign  seamen,  and  merchants  of  all  kindf 
that  estaMtsh  themselves  among  us. 

To  the  improvement  of  these  articleo  of  our 
revenue,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  gen- 
erous lenity  and  indulgence  in  our  public  laws, 
and  a  universal  encouragement  and  protection 
to  strangers.  But  the  improvements  that  may 
be  added  by  other  methods  to  advance  our 
standing  income,  will  of  necessity  require  a 
settlement  of  some  public  fund.  ^ 

And  I  have  good  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  people  will  make  large  contributions  in 
iaveur  ci  sack  a  public  undertaking,  when  I 
consider  what  sums  they  advanced  when  we  sent 
succours  to  the  Arcadians  under  the  command 
of  Lysistratus,  and  likewise  of  Hegesilaus.  ^ 

How  often  have  we  set  out  squadrons  of  gal- 
leys by  extraordinary  subsidies,  without  any  cer- 
tain prospect  of  advantage  to  the  state  1  but  this 
we  were'soU  sure  ot,  that  no  particular  contri- 
butor would  ever  be  repaid  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  his  money. 

But  in  the  present  case  no  man  can  posseai 
a  more  honourable  or  advantageous  revenue, 
than  what  he  will  receive  in  recompense  for 
his  contribution  to  this  public  fond:  for  a 
contributor  of  ten  mina,  will  receive  a  trio- 
bolon  7  a  day  from  the  state,  which  in  a  year's 


denee  In  the  theatres,  senate,  assemblies  of  the  people 
and  In  all  public  places  whatsoever,  flchol.  Arlstoph. 
in  eqn.  This  custom  was  practised  by  the  Spartans, 
who  gave  this  privilege  to  the  Deceleans.  Herodotus, 
lib.  0.  e.  7S. 
»  *At9tf»i.,  a  ftiad.    Harpoc.    Hesychius  in  verbo 

•  Hegesilaus  commanded  the  Athenian  troops  seat 
to  the  amiaUttcs  of  the  If  antineans  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinsa ;  which  is  a  proof  that  this  disburse  was 
written  alter  that  battle.  INog.  Leer.  In  Zenoph.  Dl- 
odorus  Siculus  by  mistake  calls  him  Hegelocbus. 

1  Tf  iii^Xfl*.  Salmaslus  ds  sisd«  unrmntm  thinks 
that  this  wu  tlis  r(«K^expy  ^xirrixcv  vhJcbilispsople 
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tinM,  amomits  to  ne«r  20per  cent.  This  U  a  run- 
ning  inoome  m  high  as  the  produce  of  Naatic^ 
interest :  and  a  contributor  of  five  mimB,  will 
at  the  year's  end  receive  more  than  a  third^part 
of  the  capital  sum  he  advanced ;  as  for  the 
body  of  tiie  people,  if  they  pay  in  one  mina 
a  piece,  they  will  in  a  year's  time  very  near 
double  3  their  principal  money,  and  be  paid  in 
the  city,  without  any  hazard,  or  contingency, 
upon  the  puUio  faith,which  is  the  most  certain, 
and  most  lasting  profit 


recelvsd  for  Jadgfng  caiiMS.  Bat  XeBoplion*^  eonpaU- 
Uon  plainly  conftitet  tbto  optnton :  h«  nyi  that  a  eon- 
trilmtor  of  10  niiia,  or  lOQOdraeliiBas,  at  tiK  rate  of  a 
triobolofl  or  half  a  draehna  a  day,  will  ia  a  yoar^  lime 
roeoivt  alnort  the  fifth  part  of  th«  principal  monoy  he 
advaneed,  which  la  very  true,  for  reckoning  (ae  Xeno- 
pbon  always  does  in  this  diMOorw)3eO  day*  to  the  yesr, 
the  paymeat  of  a  trtoboltte  a  day  will  aaoaat  to  180 
dvaahMs,  whkb  li  asar  the  fifth  part  of  lOQO  drachnw. 
Btttthepaymeatortherf^A/Sexav  X«m4rr«sM  could  nev- 
er amount  to  this  wm,  becaue  the  holydaye,  by  the 
eenfesilon  of  Baimaslns,took  np  two  months  in  the  year, 
and  on  these  days  the  people  never  heard  canses,  sothat 
30  drachmas  most  be  deducted  tnm  ISO,  which  reduces 
the  sum  to  ISO,  which  is  little  more  than  the  seventh 
part oflOOO.  BO  that  Salmaslus  Is  mistaken,  orXenophon 
was  a  very  loose  calculator.  The  true  meaalng  of  the 
passsfs  I  lake  to  be  thus:  Zenophon  in  the  ftrflowinf 
pert  of  this  discourse,  ia  order  to  SBske  provlsloB  for 
the  eltisens,  makes  a  proposal  to  the  state,  to  buy  as 
many  slaves  as  would  treble  the  number  of  their  own 
eltisens,  which  slaves  were  to  be  let  out  at  the  rate  of 
an  oboias  s  day  to  the  adventurers  in  the  aUnes,  which 
hrouf  ht  ia  a  revenue  of  thrss  oboU  s  day  to  every 
cltiaen,  because  the  slaves  were  thrice  as  many  ss  the 
dtlaens  among  whom  this  revenue  wss  to  be  divided. 
And  this  I  take  to  be  the  trtobohis  menUoned  by  Xen- 
ophoB,  whkh  every  cItiMa  was  to  rsceive  in  rscompeass 
for  his  contribution. 

ft  It  was  the  highest  iatersst,  and  Is  here  oppoeed  to 
lead  Intaresi,  which  was  considerably  less;  fisr  la  the 
Ibrmer  the  creditor  run  a  greater  hasaid ;  ftw  If  the 
SMrehant  who  borrowed  the  aioaey,  employed  it  In 
tradsb  lost  his  ship,  the  creditor  lost  his  oioney,  and 
had  no  right  to  demand  it  of  the  merchant;  a  trade 
sookewhst  like  our  bottomry.  This  interest  generaUy 
amOBotod  to  90  per  cent,  or  the  fifth  part  of  tlie  princi- 
pal per  annum.  It  is  true  It  often  taried,  and  was  higher 
or  lower  aocordlng  to  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  money, 
or  the  danger  and  distance  of  the  voysge  ;  hut  the 
general  medium  msy  be  safely  established  at  90  per 
ceal.  There  are  several  contracta  of  money  lent  upon 
NauUe  interest,  extant  in  the  orations  of  Demoeth. 
contra  Lacrlt.  proPbormi.  contra  Pant,  contra  Phorml. 

s  ixxtrtv  n  iriTf  ir«v.  More  thaa  a  third  part  of  the 
principal  money:  for  a  tribolus  s  day  ia  a  year 
lukes  180  drachma,  which  k  above  the  thfard  part  of 
five  mina  or  500  drachnue.  The  ri»tc  iwir ftr^t  was  the 
highest  Nautio  interest,  snd  came  to  above  33  per  cent. 
There  Is  an  instance  which  comee  very  near  this  com* 
putatioa,ln  the  Oration  of  Deoiosthenee  contra  PhoraU. 

•  180  draobms  is  almost  doable  one  mina,  or  100 


I  am  of  opinion  likewise,  tlisU  priirmU  » 
gers,  and  foreign  cities,  kin^a,'*  And  ^ovrr 
if  they  had  the  honour  of  h&xMg  rcgjistcR 
pooterity  in  our  public  moimmfgatm  mad  rcct 
as  bene&cton  to  the  state,  'sroiald  mntual.; 
in  emulation  who  should  contribote  moat  Jan 
to  the  carrying  on  so  generous  m  deagn. 

The  neoeesaiy  lunda  beins  md^mBcec 
would  be  for  the  honour  and  intciwst  of : 
state,  to  build  a  greater  number  <rf  poblk  k: 
and  houses  of  entertainment  in  our  poKU.  i 
the  use  of  seamen,  in  the  trmdin^  pajts  ef  i. 
city  for  merchants,  and  in  general  fa  u 
reception  of  all  strangecs  whstteoever. 

And  if  we  build  shops,  warehooeea,  sdc  r 
changes  for  common  retailera,  the  feats  of  6 
houses  would  be  a  great  addition  to  our  jmil 
revenues,  and  the  magnificence  of  tbe  boikif 
would  be  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

As  the  public  builds  galleys  for  war,  m  : 
might  likewise  be  Cor  the  advantage  of  the  aii- 
to  make  a  new  experiment,  and  build  ncrchii: 
ships  for  trade,  which  might  be  fisnoed  ra. 
like  the  other  Inanches  of  our  levence,  1^ 
good  security;  for  if  this  design  was  iscu 
practicable,  it  would  prove  a  considerafaic  uoa 
in  the  Increase  of  our  publio  income.  I 

lY.  Our  silver  mines  alone,if  rightly  muagii 
besides  all  the  other  branchao  of  cm  nyrm  \ 
would  be  an  inestimable  treaaure  to  the  pshiE. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unsbiiri 
in  inquiriea  of  this  nature,  I  design  to  pvcstiv 
some  general  considerations  upon  the  true  itiff 
and  value  of  our  silver-mines,  that  the  pabOc 
ujKm  a  right  information,  may  proceed  lo  ihi  ' 
taking  such  measurea  and  counsel^  as  mxj  is- 
prove  to  the  best  advantage. 

No  one  ever  pistended  liom  tradilieo,  srihc 
earliest  accounts  of  time,  to  determine  via 
these  mines  first  began  to  be  wrought,  wtick 
is  a  proof  of  their  antiquity ;  and,  yet  as  sndesi 
as  they  are,  the  heaps  of  rubbish  which  law 
been  dog  out  of  them,  and  lie  above  grsoiidl 
bear   no   proportion  with  the  vast  quanlxtiei    1 
which  still  remain  below,  nor  docs  there  sppev    ' 
any  sensible  decay,  or  dimtnutioa  in  our  aiioci ;   ■ 
but  as  we  dig  on,  we  stiD  discover  fiesh  vcisi 
of  silverKwe  in  all  parts,  and  when  we  had  moit 


«  Foreign  cities,  Ac  Foreign  statm  often  coaixibsid 
10  the  pahlic  bnUdion  of  the  Grwki.  The  RhodHw 
when  their  Colosras  was  overturned  by  en  cMth^iute, 
received  coatrihations  fVom  all  the  DcighboeriQg  sata 
fan  order  10  reaore  it.  Poly  bios,  lib.  5.  And  there  uv 
many  Inscriptions  of  each  public  bcssfacton  exiaa  is 
Grater,  aa4  elsswhere. 
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^aboQTers  at  work  in  Ae  nunet,  we  fbond  that 
-^ve  had  still  bnaineta  for  more  handa  than  wore 
employed. 

Nor  do  I  find  that  die  adrentiRen  in  the 
mines  retrench  the  number  of  their  workmen, 
but  purchase  as  many  new  slaves  as  they  can 
get ;  for  their  gains  ard  greater,  or  iese,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  namber  of  bands  they  employ. 
And  this  is  the  only  profeesion  I  know  of 
where    the  nndertakers  are  never  envied,  be 
their   stock   or  profits  ever  so  eztnordinary, 
because  their  gains  never  interfere  with  those 
of  their  fellow  traders. 

Every  husbandman  knows  how  many  yoke 
of  oxen  and  servants  are  necessary  to  cultivate 
his  fiirm,  and  if  he  employs  mora  than  he  has 
occasion  for,  reckons  himself  so  much  a  loser ; 
but  no  dealer  in  the  silver  mines  ever  thought 
he  had  hands  enow  to  set  to  work. 

For  there  is  this  difierence  between  this, 
and  all  other  professions;  that  whereas  in 
other  catlings,  for  instance,  braziers  and  black* 
smiths  when  their  trades  are  overstocked,  are 
undone,  because  the  price  of  their  commodities 
18  lowered  of  course,  by  the  multitude  of  sellera ; 
and  likewise  a  good  year  of  com,  and  a  plenti- 
ful vintage,  for  the  same  reason  does  hurt  to 
the  farmers,  and  forces  them  to  quit  their  em- 
ployment, and  set  up  public  houses,  or  turn 
merchants  and  bankers. 

But  here  the  case  is  quite  otherwise,  for  the 
mora  ore  is  found,  and  the  mora  silver  is 
wrought,  and  made,  the  more  adventuren  come 
in,  and  the  more  hands  are  employed  in  our 
mines. 

A  master  of  a  fomily  indeed,  when  he  is 
well  provided  with  furniture,  and  household- 
goods,  buys  no  more,  but  no  man  was  ever  so 
overstocked  with  silver,  as  not  to  desire  a 
farther  increase ;  if  there  are  any  who  have 
mora  than  their  occasions  require,  they  hoard 
up  the  rest  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 
actually  made  use  of  it. 

And  when  a  nation  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, no  one  is  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  his 
money :  the  men  lay  it  out  in  fine  armour,  in 
horseijsnd  in  magnificent  houses  and  buildings; 
women  lay  it  out  in  great  equipage,  costly 
habits,  and  rich  clothes. 

And  in  accidents  of  war,  when  our  lands  lie 

fallow  and  uncultivated,  or  in  a  public  dearth 

and  scarcity,  what  reserve  have  we   left  to 

apply  to  but  silver,  to  purchase  necessaries  for 

58 


our  subsistenee,  or  hire  aaxiliBries  for  our  d»> 
fence? 

If  it  be  objected  that  gold  is  as  useful  as 
silver,  I  will  not  dispute  it ;  but  this  I  am  sure 
of,  that  plenty  of  gold  always  lowered  its  value, 
and  advanced  the  price  of  silver. 

I  have  insisted  tiie  longer  upon  these  general 
reflections,  to  encourage  adventuren  of  all 
kinds,  to  employ  as  many  hands  as  possible  in 
so  advantageous  a  trade,  firom  these  plain  con- 
siderations, that  the  minea  can  never  be  ez- 
hausted,^  nor  can  silver  ever  lose  its  value. 

That  the  public  has  known  this  long  before, 
is  evident  from  our  laws,  which  allow  foreignen 
to  wofk  our  mines  upon  the  same  tenn^  and 
conditions  our  own  cittxens  enjoy. 

Bnt  to  drew  this  discourse  more  Immediately 
to  the  subject  of  my  present  considentiim, 
which  is  the  maintenanoe  of  our  eitiaens,  I  will 
begin  to  propose  those  ways  and  means,  by 
which  the  silver  mines  may  be  improved  to  the 
higbeet  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
Nor  do  I  set  up  for  the  vanity  of  being  admired 
for  an  author  of  new  discoveries:  for  that  part 
of  my  following  discourse,  which  relates  to 
the  examples  of  the  present  age,  liea  obvious 
to  all  the  world ;  as  for  what  is  past  it  is  matter 
of  fact,  and  every  man  might  inform  himself 
that  would  be  at  the  pains  of  inquiring. 

It  is  very  strange,  that  after  so  many  pre- 
cedents of  private  dtizens  of  Athens,  who  have 
made  their  fortunes  by  the  mines,  the  public 
should  never  think  of  following  their  example : 
for  we  who  have  heard,  that  Nicias,  the  son  of 
Nicentus,  had  a  thousand  slaves  employed  in 
the  mines,  whom  he  let  out  to  Sosias  the 
Thracian,  upon  condition  to  receive  an  obolus 
a  day,  clear  of  all  charges,  for  every  head,  and 


i  •  That  ihc  mines  can  never  be  exhausted.*  It  Is  plain 
f^om  Paiuanlas  that  these  mines  were  not  worked  in 
bis  time.  Paus.  Attic ;  bat  this  does  not  destroy  the  ns- 
sertlOD  ofXenophoR,  for  the  pluodering  the  temple  of 
Delphi  brought  out  two  millions  of  our  money,  which 
lay  dead  before ;  and  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians brought  such  a  vast  quantity  of  sliver  Into 
Greece,  and  consequently  made  laboar  so  dear,  that  ihe 
silver  found  in  the  mines  would  In  all  probability  scarce 
countervail  the  expenses  of  the  working  them  ;  or  It 
might  proceed  from  the  subjection  of  Athens  to  a  for- 
eign power,  or  from  other  accidents,  and  not  from  any 
decay  of  the  mines. 

ft'£r«  io-oTixiif.  •  Upon  the  same  terms,*  &c.  The 
stete  was  the  proprietor  of  the  silverraines,  and  stran- 
gers or  Athenians  that  worked  in  them,  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  same  tribute  of  the  94th  part  of  the  silver  found, 
to  the  public.    Saidas  In  iye*?*"  ftirixxav  y/xn. 
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that  tiie  flame  complement  of  workmen  shea  Id 
be  always  kept  on  foot. 

In  Hke  manner  Hipponicus  had  600  slaves 
let  out  at  the  same  rate,  which  yielded  him  a 
revenne  of  a  mine  a  day,  and  Philemonidcs 
300,  which  brooght  him  in  half  a  mine  a  day, 
and  many  others  made  the  same  advantage,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  slafes  they  poe- 
ieased.  But  what  need  we  to  appeal  to  prs- 
cedenU  of  an  eldw  date,  when  at  this  day  we 
have  so  many  instances  of  the  same  nature 
before  our  eyes  1 

In  the  proposals  which  I  oflbr,  there  is  only 
one  thing  new,  namely,  that  as  private  men 
have  a  constant  revenue  coming  in  from  the 
slaves  whom  they  let  out  to  work  in  the  mines ; 
so  the  public,  in  imitation  of  their  example, 
should  purchase  as  many  slaves  to  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner,  as  will  treble  the  number 
of  their  own  eitixens. 

Let  any  reasonable  man  take  this  whole  pro- 
posal to  pieces,  and  examine  every  distinct  head 
apart,  and  then  judge  whether  the  design  is 
fiMsible  or  not  It  ii  plain  the  state  can  bear 
the  charge  of  the  price  of  the  alaves  better  than 
private  men ;  and  nothing  can  be  easier  than 
for  the  senate  to  make  proclamation  for  all 
that  have  slaves  to  sell,  to  bring  them  in,  and 
then  buy  them  op  for  the  public  use. 

And  when  they  are  bought,  what  should 
hinder  any  one  from  hiring  them  of  the  state 
upon  the  same  terms  they  hire  them  from  pri* 
vate  men;  for  we  see  that  our  revenues  are 
fanned  by  particular  men,  and  the  repair,  and 
the  building  of  our  public  structures  and  tem- 
ples! are  let  out  to  private  undertakers. 

And  that  the  public  may  be  no  loser  by  the 
desertion  of  slaves,  or  other  accidents,  the  ad- 
venturers in  the  mines,  like  the  farmers  of  our 
revenue,  should  be  obliged  to  give  good  security 
to  save  the  state  harmless :  though  at  the  same 
time  the  commonwealth  may  be  much  more 
easily  cheated  by  the  farmers  of  their  revenue, 
than  by  the  hirers  of  their  slaves. 

For  how  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  frauds 
that  are  committed  in  the  management  of  the 


*■  *Tbe  repair  of  our  temples,*  ibc.  M*r^sSrrai  Itfi, 
ft  wni  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  let  oat  the  building 
and  repair  of  their  temples  to  private  undertakers,  I 
AthenaeuB  1. 6.  Herod.  I.  5.  c.  63.  where  be  makes  use  ' 
of  the  same  word,  *ii»v  a*«o'^oui^«<  :  that  Is,  'they  hired 
the  bnlldlng  of  the  temple  upon  such  terms.*  And  the 
Latins  used  the  word  c»niueunt  In  the  same  sense.— 
C^ndmeunt  f^rieas,  I.  e.  repurgandas.  Juvenal.  Sat.  3. 


public  money  ?  there  being  no  visible  ditftk*:- 
tion  between  public  and  private  money;  tzr 
same  m  iterials  and  stamp  beings  common  v 
both.  But  when  our  slaves  are  burned  with  t> 
public  maik  of  the  state,  with  oeTere  penal  l« 
to  be  inflicted  upon  all  that  buy,  or  sell  tb^B : 
what  danger  is  there  df  their  being^  s^ies 
Thus  much  of  my  proposal  as  relates  to  uie 
buying  and  preserving  our  slaves,  Appears  prar- 
ticable  beyond  all  contradiction. 

If  any  one  questions  whether,  nfter  we  hvf* 
purchased  a  great  number  of  workmen,  thrre 
will  be  adventurers  enow  to  hire  them  of  tk 
public,  let  him  consider,  that  the  undertaken 
who  have  a  good  stock  of  slaves  will  hire  ms^ 
of  the  state ;  for  the  mines  are  so  great,  tint 
they  will  require  a  vast  number  of  hands  is 
work  them ;  and  many  of  the  workmen  thai 
are  grown  old  and  unserviceable,  and  manj 
others,  Athenians,  and  strangers  whoae  bodk* 
are  not  vigorous  enough  for  labour,  would  je, 
be  willing  to  get  their  living  by  easier  calliogs, 
would  turn  adventurers  in  the  minea,  and  hire 
our  slaves ;  so  that  there  is  little  danger  d 
wanting  employment  for  our  workmen. 

Twelve  hundred  slavea,  when  bonght,  wiB 
probably  in  five  or  six  years'  ttme,  prodoce  t 
revenue  sufficient  to  purchase  as  many  more  » 
will  make  the  number  6000.  This  nnmber.  it 
the  rate  of  an  obolus  a  day  a  head,  dear  of  all 
charges,  will  afford  a  yearly  revenae  of  eixt; 
talents^ 

And  if  but  twenty  of  these  talents  an  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  more  slaTes,  the  city 
may  employ  the  overplus  as  they  think  coo- 
venient ;  and  when  the  number  of  slaves  is 
increased  to  10,000,  it  will  produee  a  standiiu; 
revenue  to  the  public,  of  a  hundre«l  talents 
a  year. 

To  demonatrate  that  the  mines  would  take 
up  a  greater  proportion  of  slav^  to  work  them, 
I  appeal  to  the  authority  of  all  these  living 
witnesses  who  remember,  what  numbers  of 
workmen  were  employed  in  them  before  the 
taking  of  Deeelea^  by  the  Lacedemonians.  And 


•  *  Reveane  of  60  talents.*  This  cosspatatlon  proves 
that  Xenophon  reckoned  hut  360  daya  to  the  year :  for 
6000  oboll,  multiplied  by  360,  make  2,160.000  oboli ; 
which  sura,  divided  by  600  (for  600  oboli  make  a  miss) 
makos  3j00O  mine,  which  divided  by  60  (for  60  mins 
make  a  taJent,)  redacea  the  whole  sum  to  60  talenis. 
And  the  following  computation  of  100  talenta  a  year, 
produced  by  10,000  oboli  a  day,  answers  eiactly  to  tbe 
former. 

s  •  The  taking  of  Docelea,'  kJt.    Decelea  was  taken 
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our  siWer  mines  that  hsTe  been  wrought  for  so 
uany  ages,  with  rach  numben  of  hands,  and 
continue  still  so  far  from  being  drained,  or  ex- 
^liausted,  that  we  can  discover  no  Tiaible  differ- 
ence in  their  present  state  from  the  accounts 
our  ancestors  have  delivered  down  to  us,  are 
I  on  deniable  proofs  of  my  assertion. 
I  And  their  present  condition  is  a  good  argu- 
:  ment  that  there  never  can  be  more  hands  at 
^rork  in  the  mines  than  there  is  employment 
I  for :  for  we  dig  on  still  without  finding  any 
bottom  or  end  of  our  mines,  or  decay  of  the 
1  8Uver-ore. 

And  at  this  day  we  may  open  new  mines  as 
veell  as  in  former  ages,  and  no  one  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  new  mines  may  not  prove 
more  rich  than  the  old  ones. 

If  any  one  demands  why  our  miners  are  not 
BO  forward  in  pursuit  of  new  discoveries,  as 
formerly ;  I  answer,  it  is  not  long  since  that 
the  mines  have  begun  to  be  wrought  afresh, 
and  the  present  adventurers  are  not  rich  enough 
to  run  the  risk  of  such  an  undertaking. 

For  if  they  discover  a  rich  mine,  their  for- 
tunes are  made ;  but  if  they  fail,  they  lose  all 
the  charges  they  have  been  at ;  and  this  con- 
sideration chiefly  has  discouraged  the  adven- 
turers from  trying  so  dangerous  an  experiment. 
But  in  Older  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  I  have 
Home  proposalsl  to  offer  to  the  public  There 
are  ten  tribes  at  Athens,  and  to  each  of  these 
I  would  have  the  government  assign  an  equal 
proportion  of  their  pubKc  slaves,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  seach  of  new  mines,  and  the  gains  to  be 
equally  divided  in  common  among  all  the 
sharers  in  the  ten  tribes:  for  if  the  mines 
were  once  settled  upon  this  establishment,  and 
the  whole  undertaking  carried  on  by  a  national 
stock,  the  adventurers  would  run  little  hazard ; 
and  if  but  one  of  the  ten  tribes  succeeded  in 
the  attempt,  the  whole  community  would  be 
gainers ;  and  if  two,  three,  four,  or  half  the 
tribes  had  the  same  good  fortune,  the  profits 
would  be  proportionably  greater;  for  it  is  a 
wild  supposition,  and  against  the  experience  of 


and  fortified  by  tbe  Laeedemonlaos  in  the  19th  year  of 
ibe  Peloponoeaian  war,  and  lying  in  tbe  heart  of  Attica, 
It  gave  opportunity  to  80,000  Athenian  ilavea  to  desert 
to  the  enemy.    Thueyd.  1. 7.  c.  27. 

*  Xenophon  In  hia  former  propotal  would  have  10,000 
slaves  let  oat  at  a  certain  rate  to  the  adTentnrera  In  the 
mines,  bat  In  this  second  proposal  be  adrisea  the  state 
ItPetf  to  adrentare  in  aeareh  of  diaeoverlea  of  new 
mines,  which  work  waa  to  be  carried  on  by  another 
set  of  slaves,  and  not  by  the  former  10,000. 


all  ages,  to  imagine  that  not  one  in  ten  should 
succeed  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Companies  of  private  adventurers  may  carry 
on  the  same  trade  in  a  joint«tock,  nor  is  there 
any  danger  that  they  and  the  national  company 
will  interfere  one  with  another;  but  as  con- 
federates are  strengthened  by  their  mutual 
assistance  to  each  other,  so  the  more  adven- 
turers of  all  kinds  are  employed  in  the  mines, 
so  much  larger  will  the  gains  and  advantages 
be  to  all. 

Thus  have  I  briefly  proposed  some  considera- 
tions to  the  public,  for  establishing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  revenue  upon  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  shall  make  effectual  provision  for 
the  whole  body  of  our  people. 

Nor  let  any  man  be  discouraged  from  the 
considerations  of  the  vast  expense,  which  will 
be  necessary  for  the  perfecting  so  great  a  work ; 
for  there  is  no  necessity  that  either  the  whole 
design  must  be  finished  at  once,  or  the  public 
will  receive  no  advantage  from  it;  quite  the 
contrary,  every  step  we  advance  in  our  way, 
the  state  will  gain  ground ;  and  by  the  gradual 
progress  we  make  in  our  public  buiidtngB,  in 
the  rigging  out  our  trading-vessels,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  our  slaves,  the  commonwealth 
will  be  an  immediate  gainer. 

And  it  is  certainly  more  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public  to  parcel  out  the  design,  and 
finish  it  by  degrees,  for  when  many  houses 
are  building  at  once,  they  cost  more,  and  are 
worse  built :  in  like  manner,  if  we  purchase 
our  complement  of  slaves  all  at  once,  we  must 
pay  more  for  them,  and  buy  worse  into  the 
bargain. 

But  if  we  proceed  gradually,  according  to  our 
abilities,  we  shall  still  have  the  same  advantage 
of  continuing  any  right  methods  we  pitched 
upon  in  the  beginning,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  correct  tbe  oversights  and  mistakes  we  made 
at  our  first  setting  out.  And  if  we  perfect 
some  parts  of  our  undertaking,  and  delay  the 
execution  of  the  rest,  the  revenue  arising  finom 
part  of  our  design,  which  is  finished,  will  be 
sufficient  to  answer  the  whole  expense  of  the 
remainder;  but  if  we  resolve  to  execute  the 
whole  project  at  once,  (be  whole  charge  of  the 
enterprise  must  be  raised  at  once  likewise. 

And  then  the  great  difficulty  which  will  be 
objected  to  this  whole  scheme  is,  that  in  case 
the  public  purchase  so  great  a  number  of  slaves, 
the  mines  may  happen  to  be  overstocked ;  but 
there  can  be  no  grounds  for  such  an  apprehen' 
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«on,  if  W0  take  care  wmy  jmt  to  eo^j  no 
more  thta  there  is  actueUj  ocdrion  fi«r. 

Thus  I  think  the  easiest  methods  of  finishing 
this  design  are  the  hest  and  most  efiectnal*  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  immense  charges  of 
this  war  have  exhaosted  our  treasure  in  such  • 
manner,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  pub- 
lic to  raise  any  new  subeidies»  much  leaa  to  ad- 
vance  the  necesaary  funds  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing. But  this  difficulty  may  be  easily  removed, 
for  let  the  state  employ  no  more  money  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  the  next  year 
after  we  have  a  peace,  than  the  annual  income 
of  the  public  produced  during  the  vrar,  and 
whatever  additional  improvemente  of  our 
revenue  are  made  by  the  peace,  from  the  en- 
couragement of  strangers  and  merchants,  ftom 
the  increase  of  our  ezportettons  and  importe- 
tions,  occasioned  by  the  resort  of  more  people, 
and  from  a  greater  vent  of  commoditiee  in  our 
porte  and  markets,  let  all  that  be  appropiiated 
to  this  particular  service  in  order  to  advance 
the  national  revenue. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  a  war  will  ruin  oar 
whole  undertaking,  let  him  but  consider  that 
the  execution  of  this  design  will  enable  us  to 
meet  a  foreign  invasion,  with  so  meny  advan- 
teges  on  our  side,  that  a  war  in  such  a  juncture 
will  be  less  fermidabW  to  us,  than  to  oui  ene- 


For  what  advantage  can  better  enable  us 
to  cany  on  a  vigorous  and  successful  wmr,  than 
numbers  of  men  1  and  by  such  an  addition  to 
the  stock  of  our  people*  as  mi^t  be  made  by 
due  care  and  encouragement;  what  levies 
might  be  raised,  what  mighty  fleets  and  ar- 
mies set  out  to  disi^peint  all  the  deeigosof  our 


And  I  have  reasoa  to  believe  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  work  our  mines  in  the  oonjunctuie  of  a 
foreign  war,  for  th^  are  covered  on  the  south- 
eea,  by  a  strong  citadel  in  Anaphlystus,  and  on 
the  ncith-sea,  by  another  in  Thoriens,  and 
these  two  fortreises  lie  at  the  distance  of  but 
60  furlongs  from  one  another. 

But  if  a  third  fort  was  built  upon  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  in  the  middle  of  die  two  former, 
the  three  works  would  meet  together,  and  other 
silver  mines  would  be  inclosed  in  a  circle,  and 
guarded  on  all  aides,  and  the  workmen  at  the 
first  notice  of  an  invasion  might  retire  to  a  place 
of  security 

Bat  if  we  are  invaded  with  more  numerous 
nrmies,  our  «*nemies   may   make    themselves 


of  ew  com,  iria^  and  cattle  a 
withoot  the  woiks}  but  if  Uiey  | 
selvee  of  our  silver  minus,  erlmt  < 
to  carry  off  more  than  e  hoMp  o£ 
rubbish  1 

But  hew  is  it  peeable  for  max  cnce:) 
make  an  inroad  upon  oar  nmos  1  Cor  tLe 
Megara»  which  liee  neenet,  is  aibovw  5iK 
longs  from  them ;  and  Thebes,  'irluch  is  ^ 
than  any  but  Megan,  is  more  tbaa  600  frcj 


If  they  advance  to  our  Binen  in'm  small : 
from  this  side,  they  must  leave  Athens  he2 
them,  and  run  thehaiard  of  bain^  cotcc 
our  horae  and  flying  partiee  ;  and  it  if  a  « 
notion  to  Imagine  that  they  will  isTadeiu  i 
their  whole  force,  and  ungonxd  tbar  s 
coontiy,  and  leave  it  expoeed  to  oar  isna 
for  in  such  •  case,  Atiiens  would  be  aeaB 
their  cities  than  their  own  army. 

But  suppose  they  marched  up  to  ear  ■□ 
with  m  numerous  amy,  how  eoold  they  k^ 
for  want  of  previsieBa  1  if  thej  fiaraged  in  s 
parties*  they  would  be  in  danger  of  kavingtii 
ooBveya  intercepted ;  if  they  foraged  wiih  dy 
whole  armiea,  they  mart  act  upon  the  defiecK^ 
and  we  should  be  the  aggieesoia. 

The  revenue  arising  from  oor  slaves  wd 
not  only  make  a  eonsidwable  article  is  n 
charge  of  maintaining  ear  dtiaene,  but  K  s 
vast  ceaeourae  of  people  ftt>ai  ell  peiti^  a 
oustoms  of  the  fiura  and  markets  at  the  e^i^ 
and  the  rent  of  our  pubUe  buildings,  andnr' 
ing-houeaa,  and  nnny  other  heada^  wooU  p 
duoe  a  mighty  income  to  the  state. 

The  state,  upon  such  an  establiahmeDt,  wet: 
be  peopled  with  a  prodigioua  number  of  inbL' 
itaata,  and  the  value  of  lands  at  the  bbk 
would  be  aa  hifl^  as  those  that  lie  neer  Atbeti 

A  pursuit  of  such  measures  and  comscj 
would  net  only  enrich  the  dty,  but  introdoc£ 
a  habit  of  obedience  In  the  people:  refers 
their  discipline,  and  revive  the  courage  of  thr 
nation. 

Feri(  upon  this  improvement  of  our  revence. 
a  larger  allowance  was  ettablished  for  tbr 
maintenance  of  our  youth,  tiiey  would  be  tmof: 
up  to  the  art  of  war  in  our  public  academics' 
with  more  exactness,  and  perform  their  miliUn 


t  There  were  at  Athens,  and  In  other  ptrit  of  Gmrc 
military  academlM  or  fymnairia,  where  tbefoaof  nea 
eierdNd.  Theophraatna  da  Blanditia.  Ar^pb.  ei 
Bchol.  In  Bqai.  Xenopb.  la  1. 8. 3.  et  fittk.  de  nbai  Gnt. 
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rcises  with  •  more  regular  ducipUiM^  than 
racers  in  the  torch-conne^  «»  taught  to 
lerve.  And  our  troops  ui  ganiflon  and  the 
ndins^  guards  of  oar  eoaats,  woald  do  their 
fcy  in  their  eexeral  poats  with  mon  eheerful- 
■s»  if  any  efibctual  provieieB  wae  aellled  lor 
nr  eabaiifleiioe. 

V.  If  it  be  made  to  appear  that  the  revemie 

Athens  can  never  be  improred,  or  advanced 

the  full  height  without  a  peace,  it  may  de- 

rve  the  pubtic  inqoiiy,  whether  the  eetaMtnh- 

ent  of  s  eonncil  of  peace*  would  not  be  for 

e  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  state. 

For   the  institution   of  such  a  magistracy 

ottld    invite  more  numerous  settlements  of 

ireigners  to  make  Athens  the  place  of  their 

Dode. 

For  it  is  an  absurd  supposition  to  imagine, 
let  peace  will  weaken  our  strsngth,  and  ruin 
tiT  authority  and  reputation  abroad ;  for  of  all 
overnmentsy  those  are  happiest  who  have  con- 
inued  longest  without  war,  and  of  all  common- 
veelths,  Athens  lies  iiurest  for  flourishing  and 
ncreasing  by  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  Athena  in  time  of  peace  is  the  great 
heatro  to  which  all  mankind  have  occasion  to 
"esort :  to  begin  vrith  merchants  and  eonmaad- 
iTB  of  ships,  where  can  the  traden  in  vrine,  oil, 
3om,  or  cattle  have  a  quicker  vent,  or  a  better 
(nariiet  for  their  commodities  than  at  Athens  t 
Wheie  can  monied  men  make  a  better  improve* 
ment  of  their  wealdi;  and  where  is  there 
greater  encouragement  for  fliose  who  live  by 
larts  of  invention  and  ingenuity  1 
I  Wheie  is  there  better  employment  for  atti^ 
fleers  and  mechanic  trades  1  Where  can  the 
:  sophists,  philosopheri,  poets,  and  the  lovers  of 
the  liberal  arts,  rasert  to  a  mere  nnowned 
school  of  learning  and  humanity  1  Where  is 
there  a  nobler  scene  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
all  strangers  that  are  delighted  with  divine 
rites  and  institutions,  and  the  oelebratiotis  of 
religious  games   and  foettvalsl     And  where 


» *s»  TMf  xmftwm0'»,  Tersb«coane.  TiMra  was  a 
ftitlval  at  Athena,  oa  whfek  a  eertala  nambsr  ormea 
ran  with  Hrhtadtsvehea  in  tbeir  heads.  Pans.  Attfe. 
To  Uiia  etmMny  Losrsilas  aakaathat  flae  alloaiaB  la 
kiaiceoa^boolc, 

Et  qatfl  eviaoiee  vkal  kaipadt  ttadaat 
ttlfnn^xmnt.  *■  Council  ofpeaee."  Tfedsaewinaf* 
latrmcy  wbkh  Xanophoa  propoaaa  to  be  Insllfatsd  flir 
the  preaar^tlon  of  tba  pablle  paaee,  waa  to  ba^  te  all 
probaMHty,  Hke  the  f  If  «»•}{«•«  or  flsefalsa  of  the  le- 
mani,  wbo  were  toatitnted  by  Hania  for  the  same  eea* 
ilderatloDi.  Dion.  Hatkara.  lib.  9. 
68* 


can  merebanti  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  find  n 
better  market  to  make  quick  mtnms  of  their 
money,  than  Athena  1 

If  my  oppeeen  acknowledge  all  this  to  be 
true,  but  still  unagiBe  that  we  can  never  re* 
cover  the  dominion  of  Greece  but  by  a  war,  I 
desire  them  te  look  huk  to  the  Persian  inva- 
aion,  and  examine  whether  it  was  by  force  of 
arms^  or  out  good  officea  to  the  Greeks^  that 
we  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
oonfodeiaey,'  led  the  common  treasury  of 
Gieeeel 

And  when  by  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  our 
power  we  lost  our  jurisdiction,  by  an  alteratioa 
of  our  measures,  and  a  milder  adraimstration» 
we  were  restored^  to  our  ancient  authority  by 
the  Joint  consent  of  all  the  islands. 

Did  not  the  Thebans,  in  acknowledgment  of 
our  generoua  aasistance  to  their  state,  place  us 
at  the  head  of  the  comuKm  alliance  l'^  and  our 
rivals  the  Lacedemonians,  for  the  same  eon- 
sideration,  quitted  their  old  pretenaiona,  and 
suffwed  us  to  give  laws  to  the  last  treaty  ,0  and 
dispose  of  the  supreme  command  of  Greece  at 
our  own  discretion. 

And  at  this  juncture,  in  the  general  confu* 
aion  of  Greece,  we  have  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  recovering  our  ancient  dominioii 
without  difficulty,  haxard,  or  expense,  that  ever 
any  nation  had :  for  if  we  set  up  to  be  the 
common  mediailors  of  Greooe,  and  interpeeed 
our  authority  to  unite  all  the  divided  interests 
abroad,  and  reconcile  all  the  factions  at  home ; 
and  if  by  solemn  embassies  to  all  the  neighbour* 
iagststes  we  dedaied  for  the  liberty  of  l>elphi,7 


■  *iXMor«iiu/flf .  Alter  the  PSraian  InTsatoa  the  Athe- 
slaas  bad  the  eoainand  of  the  eenlbdctate  fleet,  and 
were  made  treasorera  of  the  money  eonirlbated  by  the 
Oreeka  to  the  carrytef  on  the  war  acslaat  Penla. 
Thueydldea,  Hb.  i. 

4  The  Atheniane  recovered  the  eommaad  oftheOreek 
Wands,  (wbleh  they  leat  In  the  Petopennaaiaa  war,)  hi 
the  Iborth  year  of  the  1«Rh  Olyvp.  IHod.  Sleal.  Ub.  IS. 

•  Thla  alHanf  e  between  the  ThebaM  and  Atheateas 
waa  Bade  la  the  aeeond  year  of  the  96ih  Olyaiplad. 
Diod.  Siealaa,  lib.  14.  Zenophon,  Hb.  3.  de  rebaa  Orae. 

•  Thia  leagae  between  the  Spartans  and  Atheafana 
waa  nMde  In  the  fbvrth  year  of  the  lOM  Olympiad,  not 
ISBg  after  the  battle  of  Leuetra.  Diod.  Sic  1.  IS.  Xen. 
1. 7.  de  Tenia  Qrec. 

«The  Greeks  made  It  a  part  of  their  rallfloa,  to  prs- 
aeive  the  llbstty  ef  Delphi.  Thaa  the  Lacademonlaas 
entered  Into  a  war  to  raatete  the  oraele  to  the  Delphi. 
ana,  Thueyd.  lib.  I.e.  118.  And  the  flratarttde  of  their 
leafnea  often  began  with  a  umnal  engageaienton  both 
pan%  to  pMlset  the  Hbeity  of  Delphi.  Thaeyd.  1. 4.  e. 
118. I.e.  5. It.  DeaMas their  lellgloB,  they  had  taasDua 
4  M 
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All  Greece  would  rapport  ae  at  the  head  of  ao 
glorious  a  cauM,  and  unite  in  a  general  confe- 
deracy against  common  enemiea,  who  endea- 
Toured  to  make  themseWea  mastera  of  Del- 
phifi  when  the  Phodana  were  reduced  to 
extremity. 

And  if  we  'afterwarda  warmly  intereated 
ourselvea  to  eatabliah  a  general  peace  by  sea 
and  land ;  all  Greece,  next  to  the  aeeurity  of 


of  Mate  fbr  thla  proeeedlaf:  for  if  Delphi  were  mbjeet 
to  albreifa  power,  thepriertBM  Big  ht  be  foic«4  lo  alter 
wlialever  oraelM  tbe  conqoeror  pleaeed  to  iinpoM :  nor 
could  the  roMloUoDs  and  Mntencet  of  the  Amphietjrone, 
who  often  eat  at  Delphi,  be  free  and  nnUaaied  so  long 
ae  Delphi  wee  under  a  foreifn  doaiinion. 

« If  we  knew  who  the  enenta  were  that  deelgned  to 
eelse  npon  Delphi,  it  woald  be  no  dlAcolt  nutter  to  de- 
termine exactly  the  time  when  it  waa  written.  Jaaon, 
the  tyrantoTTheiaaljr,  had  formed  a  dealfihipon  Delphi, 
hot  hie  death  prerenied  the  ezeeiitionorit.  Dlod.8le. 
Zenop.Hlit.Gr«c.Aiaa.Fra(.  Bat  thla  pemeie  can* 
not  be  nndenfeood  to  mean  thla  attempt,  for  Jaaon  waa 
nmaarinaffd  in  the  third  year  of  the  lOSd  Olympiad, 
some  years  before  the  battle  of  Mantlnsa,  and  thla  dla- 
eoone  as  I  have  proved  in  a  foraMr  note,  was  written 
after  that  battle.  I  think  that  this  passafe  (takint  the 
word  iKXiiirlrr«v  In  a  neatral  lenae  as  I  hate  rendered 
it,  and  for  whleh  there  are  a  thoosand  aathorltiea,) 
oaght  to  be  nndersiood  of  a  desifn  tlw  Thebnns  had 
formed  aponDelphL  TheaioryinahertlsthftKtheThe- 
bans  beinf  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Phoelaas,  npon 
some  dispnts  about  a  firontier,  formed  a  design  upon  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  Demost.  de  folsa  Legatlone,  Ulpla- 
BOS.  And  the  Plioeians  at  tlm  sasM  time  beliig  con- 
dsmnsd  by  the  Amphletyons  to  pay  a  gnat  flae  for 
ptooghiag  ap  sobm  consscraied  land,  the  Greeks  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  lentence  by  force  of  arms.  Ths 
Phoclans  being  unable  to  resist  such  an  approaching 
storm,  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and  campelled, 
for  their  o wa  praservaHoa  to  lelae  apoa  the  treasarss  of 
Delphi :  thla  gave  beginning  to  the  Holy  War,  and  all 
Greece  engaged  in  the  quarrel.  The  Athenians  amlrt- 
ed  ths  Phoclans,  but  Zeaophoo  advises  them  to  break 
off  that  alUaaee.  aad  declare  for  the  liberty  of  Delphi, 
and  ander  that  plaaslble  pretence  to  ualte  all  Greece 
•gainst  the  TiMbans,  who  were  equally  criminal  with 
the  Phoclans,  (as  Demosthenes  observes^  for  havfcag 
formsd  the  ftrst  design  upon  ths  temple.  This  counsel 
he  recommends  to  the  Athenlaas  as  ths  bsst  sMthod 
to  recover  the  dominion  of  Greece.  I  know  It  will  be 
ol^eeied  that  DIog.  Laertlus  piscss  ths  death  of  Zeoo- 
phon  in  the  first  year  of  the  109th  Olympiad,  and  the 
Phodan  war  breaking  out  some  years  after.  It  will  be 
iaposiible  to  explain  this  pasmge  In  mysenee. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  this  account  of  Laertlus  is  cer- 
taialy  falss :  for  Zeaophon,  la  his  Greek  history,  men- 
tions the  death  of  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  PhenB; 
which  happened,  as  Diodorus  obssrvei,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  lOSth  Olymp.  so  that  Zsnophoa  anst  be  a 
prophet,  or  be  alive  at  that  time,  three  years  after  his 
sapposed  death.  Xenophon  likewise  In  the  concloslOB 
of  htaGieek  history  alBrms.that  after  the  buttle  of  Jfaa- 
tlaaa,  Greece  was  in  a  grsater  disorder  and  confosma 
than  aver.   DatwereadofBoeoaslderabiacenMietioa 


diairown  gofenunenta,  would 
aerration  of  Athena. 

If  any  man  can  have  ao  wild  m 
imagine  that  war  will  oontxibate 
inereaae  of  the  richea  of  the  ateU 
I  know  no  better  way  to  decide  the 
ay,  than  by  appealing  to  the 
mer  agea»  and  produdttg 
contrary  out  of  ow  own  atoiy. 


the 


in  Greece  till  the  breaking  out  of  tiM  Holy^  War,  a 
first  year  of  the  lOfith  Olympiad,  wixleh  nt^mi 
Greece  in  an  intestine  division. 

To  confirm  this  account  of  Laertiau.  It  naay  be  ■ 
that  Xenophon  lived  ninety  yean,  sccovMng  to  Im 
iuMaerob.  And  being  pressnt  at  the  buttle  of  Dt6 
which  was  fought  in  the  firrt  year  of  tke  SOth  Olyap 
about  sixty-seven  years  before  the  Hoi  j  YTmi,  HuU 
ly  Improbable  that  he  was  living  at  tlMtlne  «f  ibc  B 
War.  It  Is  true,  Laertlus  aaya,  that  Bocrnaei  m 
Xeuophoa'kUft  at  that  battle ;  hut  Athaawwn,  1.  &■ 
that  Boeratee  was  not  at  the  buttle ;  amd  it  ispro^ 
that  the  other  part  of  the  story  of  XenophoB^  he 
there,  may  be  equally  fobulous,  espociuUy  if  whai  M 
nsus  (according  to  Ouanbon^eonucaion}  auya  be  ei 
that  Xenophon  was  but  a  boy  at  the  bui4Mt  of  CkJiJ 
which  was  thrse  years  afterwarda.  BeaideaheiiaiJ 
a  young  man  In  hie  expedition  into  Aaia :  but  it  (i 
rate  he  must  have  been  fifty  years  old  ut  that  iint  i 
age  at  which  a  mi 


DeUum,  if  we  aUow  him  to  be  elghteeii  y«un  okL  n 
age,  If  I  mistake  not,  that  the  AtbeaiaiiB  uauaDf  Bd 
their  first  campaign,  he  would  be  but  uigjuy-oet  rai 
old  on  the  first  yeur  of  the  105th  Olynapiad,  and  cm 
quently  asight  write  of  the  Holy  War,  wlifeh  hnksm 
four  years  afterwards.  Nor  does  Lnclaaprecimirairi 
his  age  to  ninety  yean  only,  but  says  he  llvcdited 
ninety  years. 

Xenophon  in  this  dlsoouise  saye,  that  the  Aibcus 
had  beea  eagaged  in  a  war  by  sea  aad  land;  thaw 
war  by  ssa  was  at  an  end,  but  the  war  hy  land  ibb^ 
tinned.  Thic  exactly  agreee  with  the  BeDuai  e»at 
or  the  war  of  the  AthenianB  against  their  nni^ 
triaadi^  which  was  canisd on  by  sea,  and  ben* i""* 
third  year  of  the  109th  Olympiad,and  andsd  fa  tte  c^ 
cond  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad,  two  yean  after » 
breaking  out  of  the  Boly  War,  which  the  Aiheslw 
were  then  engaged  in. 

By  thiaaecoant  Xeaophoa  wrote  tUadiseoBiaiilia 
ths  third  year  of  ths  lOOth  Olympiad,  u  year  aftaito 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  lalands. 

If  ths  account  of  Xenophon*B  death  In  Lasnimk 
true,  I  caaaot  bslieve  this  work  to  be  genuine;  kt  I 
think  tt  aUaostimpossibls  toexplahi  this  pemegc  ia  m 
other  eenee.  But  the  authority  of  all  the  wriaen  «^ 
ascribe  this  diseourss  to  Xenophon, and  thecoaforatfr 
of  the  style  with  the  rest  of  hit  works,  and  ihatcte» 
ter  of  piety  whish  runs  through  ths  whole  pisee,  w^d 
Is  so  peculiar  to  the  writiutiof  Xenophon.and  that  fn^ 
ticttlar  maxim  attheconchialon  of  this  treatae,  "of  a 
dertaking  every  thiag  under  the  fovoor  and  proieetia 
of  the  gods,**  which  he  inculcates  in  all  hia  wotka,  am 
particularly  at  the  end  of  his  *!«-•-•« x»>(,  are  nndaa 
hie  piooib  that  this  discourse  is  feaaioe. 
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For  upon  inquiry  he  may  find  that  the  vast 
treasure  we  had  amassed  in  peace,  was  all  con- 
Bumed  in  oar  former  wan ;  and  to  quote  in- 
stances of  a  firesher  date,  in  the  present  war  all 
the  branches  of  oar  income  have  been  deficient, 
and  'whatmoney  came  in  upon  the  public  funds, 
has  been  all  applied  to  the  pressing  occasions 
of  the  state;  but  since  the  seas  have  been 
open,  and  our  trade  firee,  every  article  of  our 
income  is  advanced,  and  the  government  is 
,  at  liberty  to  employ  it  as  they  think  conve- 
nient. 

JN'ot  that  I  would  adviM  the  commonwealth 
to  sit  down  tamely  by  their  injuries  in  case  of 
a  foreign  invasion ;  but  this  I  am  sure  o^  that 
^e  should  be  better  enabled  to  revenge  the 
afiront,  if  we  are  not  the  aggressors,  for  our 
enemies  will  never  be  able  to  form  a  confode- 
,  racy  to  support  them  in  an  unjust  war. 

VI.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  nothing  in  this 
proposal  appears  impossible,  or  diflicult,  and  if 
a  pursuit  of  these  counsels  and  lesoluticms  will 
gain  the  aflEections  of  Greece,  and  establish  our 
security  at  home,  and  increase  our  reputation 
abroad ;  if  the  common  people  will  abound  in 
all  things  necessary  for  life,  and  the  rich  be 
eased  of  their  taxes  to  the  wars:  if  in  this 
uniTeml  plenty  our  temples  will  be  rebuilt, 
and  our  rellgioiu  festivals  and  solemiiitiet  oela- 


brated  with  more  magnificence ;  if  our  walls, 
docks,  and  arsenals  will  be  repaired,  and  our 
priests,  senate,  magirtrates,  and  cavalry,  re- 
stored to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  is 
it  not  fit  that  all  engines  should  be  set  at 
work  to  promote  so  glorious  an  undertaking, 
that  in  our  days  we  may  see  our  country  esta- 
bhshed  upori  a  solid  foundation  of  security  and 
happiness  1 

And  if  the  public,  upon  due  consideration, 
thinks  fit  to  execute  these  orders  and  institu- 
tions, I  would  advise  them  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Delphi  and  Dodona  to  consult  the  gods, 
whether  such  a  reformation  of  our  government 
would  not  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  benefit  of  all  posterity. 

And  if  these  resolutions  are  ratified  by  the 
divine  approbation,  to  consult  the  oracle  once 
more,  to  the  protection  of  what  gods  we  should 
recommend  the  success  of  thii  enterprise,  and 
then  to  propitiate  those  gods  we  are  directed 
to  apply  to,  in  order  to  engage  their  assistanoe ; 
and  after  this  solemn  inTocatiou  to  enter  boldly 
upon  the  execution  of  this  design :  for  it  ii 
b«t  reason  that  all  undertakings  should  be 
attended  with  more  fevourable  success,  that 
are  begun,  and  carried  on,  under  the  imme* 
diate  care  and  protection  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
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I.  Thx  Athenians,^  in  my  opinion,  are  en- 
titled to  little  commendation  for  having  origi- 
nally adopted  their  present  political  inatitations, 
becaase  they  are  calculated  to  give  an  undue 
ascendancy  to  the  poor  and  the  bad  over  the 
rich  and  the  good :  I  cannot  therefore  commend 
them.  These  institutions,  however,  as  they 
have  been  adopted,  can  be  demonstrated  by 
abundant  proofs  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
support  the  spirit  of  their  constitution,  and  to 
enable  them  to  transact  public  business,  though 
among  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  a  contrary  opin- 
ion is  prevalent. 

First  then,  at  Athens,  the  poor  and  the  ple- 
beians are  wisely   rendered  more  influential 
,  than  the  nobles  and  the  rich ;  because  the  lower 
orders  man  the  ships,  and  extend  the  power  of 
the  republic :  for  pilots,^  and  pursers,  and  com- 


1  wift  S%,  This  treatise,  from  lis  abmpt  tntrodnetlon. 
Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  lirafment  of  a 
larger  work.  In  whieb  a  eomparbon  was  IntUtnted  be- 
tween the  diiftrent  forms  of  government  in  ancient 

•xuBtfvnrmt,  Jke.  KuBifvfirnr  was  the  master  or  pilot, 
who  bad  the  care  of  the  ihip,  and  the  government  of  the 
•eamen  in  it^and  who  sat  at  the  stem  to  steer.  All  things 
were  conducted  according  to  his  direction ;  and  it  was 
therefore  nocemsry  that  be  should  pomcm  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  navigation,  called  Rv/3i^viiri«i| 
Ti%irii^nd which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  proper  roanage- 
meotof  the  rudder,  sails,  and  of  the  several  instruments 
used  In  navigation;  in  the  observance  of  the  winds,  and 
of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  in  the  knowledge 
of  commodious  harbours,  of  rocks,  and  quicksands.— 
KiXfvTrii(,  the  purser,  whom  some  interpret  the  boat* 
iwain,Bignified  the  word  of  command  to  the  rowert,  and 
distributed  to  all  the  crew  their  daily  portion  of  food.— 
iTf  »f  iv(  or  wfmfmr^(,  the  boatswain,  was  next  under  the 
pilot,  and,  as  the  appellation  imports,  had  bis  station 

upon  the  prOW,{  reC  KuiBi^r^Tev  iti*ot»(,  if  wfrnfivfrnt 

H»(  kmXiitmi.  To  his  care  were  committed  the  tackle 
of  the  ship  and  the  rowera,  whoae  places  were  assigned 
by  him.  He  assisted  the  master  at  consultation  respect- 
ing the  seasons,  and  other  matters. 


manders  of  fifUea,  and  boatswains,  and  ship- 
builders, acquire  much  more  real  influence  to 
a  republic  than  the  nobility  and  richer  dtizena. 
This  being  the  state  of  their  affidrs^  it  seems 
a  matter  of  justice  that  all  the  dtizena  should 
participate  in  the  ofllcee  of  state,  whether  they 
be  filled  by  lot  3  or  by  open  suffinage,  and  that 
every  citizen  who  chooses  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  publicly  at  their  deliberations. 

The  people  never  require  a  participation  in 
those  offices,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  in 
which  are  centred  the  safety  or  danger  of 
the  whole  nation :  nor  do  they  expect  to  bo 
eligible  to  the  offices  of  generals  or  masters  of 
horse,  as  the  people  know  that  it  is  much  more 
advantageous  for  them  not  to  engage  in  snch 
offices,  but  allow  them  to  be  possessed  by  the 
rich;  but  the  people  lay  claim  to  all  those 
offices  to  which  salaries  are  attached,  and 
which  better  the  circumstances  of  their  fa- 
milies.4 

The  Athenians  invariably  give  greater  ad- 
vantages to  the  bad,  the  poor,  and  the  plebei- 
ans, than  to  the  good ;  and  this  circumstance, 
though  it  has  excited  the  wonder  of  many, 
still  proves  incontestably  their  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  a  democratical  government 
For  the  poor,  the  plebeians,  and  the  lower 
orders,  when  held  in  consideration,  and  when 
their  numbers  increase,  extend  the  democracy : 
but  when  the  rich  and  good  are  prosperous, 


■  *Kti(»,  Those  who  were  chosen  by  lot  were  rr  fmr. 

^ytt^i1t1rmfx**t  ^(Ks«-rsi,ySowXi«rsi,tr«rT«T«(  rw»  «>fv 
T^viwr,  TaftiMi,  y^mft/tUTiif^Ktytrrmt,  and  several 0th* 

era.  These  were  called  sxiifv  xmxsvti;,  xxh^ «iSlvTir, 
■xnf  »roi,  Kv«/iivToi.  Thoae,  on  the  contrary,  who  weis 
chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  were  called  «i'ef 

T«l,  Hlf J5JVTI(,  Xll^eTOiri|SfvTf(. 

4  mtriofoftmf.  Judges,  lenatOTB,  and  the  citizens  who 
frequented  the  public  assemblies,  received  a  certain 
allowance  in  money. 
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(hen  the  plebeians  are  exerting  themselTee  to 
\  strengthen  a  party  opposed  to  them  in  interest. 
I  In  every  country  the  better  portion  of  (he 

/  -  people  is  hostile  to  a  democratica!  government ; 
' ,  for  among  that  class  the  least  petulance  and 
injustice  exist,  and  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  reputation  and  probity  ;  but  among  the  ple- 
beians the  greatest  ignoramse,  imubardinatioD, 
and  wickedness  are  to  be  found:  for  their 
poverty  leads  them  to  crimes,  and  nnskilful- 
ness  and  ignorance,  through  want  of  money  to 

some  men  ^ 

It  might  be  remarked  that  they  should  not 
have  allowed  every  person  without  distinction 
to  apeak  publicly  and  attend  the  senate,  but 
should  have  restricted  this  right  to  men  of  the 
greatest  genius  and  virtue :  yet  in  this  respect 
they  have  consulted  excellently,  by  permit- 
ting even  the  bad  to  speak.  For  if  the  higher 
orders  alone  had  harangued  and  deliberated,  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  men  like  themselves, 
but  not  ISO  to  the  plebeians :  and  at  present 
when  every  one  may  speak,  a  bad  man  is  en- 
abled to  rise  and  propose  what  may  be  advan- 
tageons  to  himself  and  his  equals. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  proposal 

can  such  a  man  make,  likely  to  be  profitable 

iither  to  himself  or  the  people  1     But  they 

x.       ^  ^  know  well  that  his  ignorance  and  wickedness, 

'^  .^ouplod  with  good  will  towards  them,  are  more 

likely  to  be  beneficial  to  them  than  the  virtue 

-    aokd  wisdom  of  the  good  man  conjoined  with 

^  malice. 

Such  institutions  will  not  produce  the  best 
syetem  of  government,  but  they  are  admirably 
calculated  to  preserve  the  democracy.  The 
people  by  no  means  desire  a  well  constituted 
.  republic  which  would  inevitably  subject  tbem 
to  slavery  ;  they  prefer  to  be  free  and  to  govern. 
A  bad  constitution  gives  them  little  uneasi- 
ness; for  what  you  consider  a  bad  political 
condition,  enlarges  their  power  and  preserves 
(heir  freedom. 

If  you  desire  a  well  constituted  republic,  you 
must  first  procure  men  of  the  greatest  talents 
to  make  the  laws  ;  then  the  good  will  punish 
the  bad ;  and  consult  on  what  is  most  beneficial 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  not  allow  persons 

*  Commentatora  have  proposed  many  alteratloni  of 
this  aentence,  ro  at  to  produce  a  meaning  somewhat 
correiponding  with  the  conteit;  but  they  require  to 
supply  many  words.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it 
preferable  to  give  a  translation  of  the  words  as  they 
Ptand,  without  attending  to  the  proposed  emendations. 


like  madmen  to  consnlt,  harangue,  mud  addrw 
public  assemblies.  These  advantages  wodd 
speedily  reduce  the  plebeians  to  a  state  d 
slavery. 

The  lioentioasness  of  slaves  and  of  alicnii 
Athens  is  excessive ;  none  are  allowed  to  sihie 
them  ;  nor  will  the  slave  yield  to  the  fiecmss. 
I  will  expUia  the  esMs  ef  this  practioe  being 
indigenous.  If  it  were  customary  for  the  als^ 
or  alien,  or  iieedman  to  be  struck  by  the  fiee> 
man,  the  citizen  of  Athens  would  frequenthr 
be  beaten  -onder  the  supposition  of  his  being  a 
slave ;  for  neither  in  dress  nor  personal  appear- 
ance are  the  people  superiw  to  slavee  or  aliess. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  subject  of  wonder  thsi 
slaves  are  there  allowed  to  live  loxurioosh, 
some  of  them  even  magnificently ;  yet  even  is 
this  they  appear  to  have  acted  with  judgmenL 
For  where  a  naval  power  exists,  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  pecuniary  considerationa,  to  hnmoai 
the  slaves,  and  allow  them  a  more  liberal  mode 
of  living,  that  their  masters  may  receive  froia 
them  their  hire  for  labour  performed  in  tbe 
fleet ;  for  where  the  slaves  are  rich,  it  is  nc 
longer  expedient  that  my  slave  shonld  6nai 
you ;  but  in  Lacedsmon  my  slave  dreads  yon  i 
and  where  my  slave  is  afraid  of  yon,  there  is 
danger  lest  he  should  surrender  his  property  to 
get  rid  of  personal  fear. 

This  consideration  urges  us  to  grant  an  equa- 
lity of  rights  to  slaves  and  freemen  ;  and  also 
to  aliens  and  citizens,  because  the  republic 
requires  the  aid  of  aliens  on  account  of  tbe 
multiplicity  of  her  arts  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  naval  service.  This  is  the  reason  that  we 
have  justly  admitted  the  aliens  to  an  equalitj 
of  rights. 

The  people  have  here  abrogated  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  profession  of  music  at 
private  expense,  as  being  unsuited  to  their 
means,  and  being  deprived  of  leisure  lo  attn>J 
to  them.    In  the  public  academies^  and  gym- 


•z^piX'^T,  *tc.  Xo^nysi  were  at  the  expense  <rf 
players,  singers,  dancers,  and  musicians,  a*  oft  as  ther^ 
was  occasion  for  them  at  the  celebration  ofpabJic  fesri 
vals  and  solemnitl#»s.— rw^'-s-'w^xe » were  at  the  chart* 
of  the  oil  and  other  necessaries  for  the  wresRlers  *M 
combatants.— Tfi^fiiexe  i  were  obliged  to  pfroTtde  acres- 
saries  for  the  sulysistence  of  the  crew  belonsfng  to  t^e 
fleet ;  for,  in  general,  the  republic  only  (Vimfa^^ed  V  t 
rigging  and  sailors.  They  were  also  to  build  ships.  Te 
this  office  no  certain  number  of  men  was  appointi^ : 
but  their  number  was  increased  or  diminished  »  t*te 
▼alue  of  their  estates,  and  the  exigences  oftbecommos 
wealth,  seemed  to  require.  Commonly,  however,  then 
were  two  to  each  galley,  who  served  six  months  each 
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ftckstie  ezereiMiy  mi  in  Mrviag  on  ddp-boavd, 
lk«y  kiMyw  Hiat  ^«i  the  rich  aet  as  choragi,  iha 
people  ace  MMtraeted  and  MppQited ;  whan  the 
ricrti  oovninand  at  laa  and  in  nritttary  aeadendai, 
tK«  people  labavr  and  aie  pa&d.  Tfaa  people, 
t;>i«rafove,  Aink  it  proper  to  reoalfo  money  for 
sing;ing,  ninnlng,  dandng,  and  serving  on  4np- 
l>oard,  that  they  majoi^ojtiMmsalves,  and  the 
vidi  bcioonie  poorer. 

In  damding  cases  in  eowrts  of  jastieo,  equity 
ie  less  an  obfoet  willi  Hieni  tfian  advantage. 

Those  who  are  deputed  from  Aliens  by  sea 
to  visit  the  allieB,  are  -reported  to  abose  and 
detest  the  good  among  them»  knowing  that  the 
sovamor  most  be  hated  by  the  governed ;  and 
tbat  if  the  rich  and  the  noUas  are  powerfbl 
in    theee  cities,  the  power  of  Hie  populace  at 
Athena  will  be  of  very  ehert  dnration.    For 
these  considevrtions,  then,  they  dishonoor  Hie 
gpood,  despoil  them  of  their  property,  banish, 
and  kill  tfiem :  but  they  increase  the  ininenoe 
of  the  bad.    On  the  contrary,  the  good  among 
the  Athenians  preserre  the  good  in  the  allied 
repnblies,  knowing  it  to  be  advantageoos  for 
themselTes  always  to  preserre  the  best  dttaens 
in  these  states. 
I       It  might  be  observed  that  die  strength  of 
\  the  Athenians  Has  in  their  allies  being  able  to 
\  contribute  money.    But  to  the  plebeians  it 
seems  to  be  a  greater  advantage  that  each  indi- 
vidual Athenian  shoald  poesesi  the  property 
of  tiieir  allies,  and  that  the  alliea  shoidd  have 
only  BO  moch  as  to  enaUe  them  to  sopply 
themselves  with  food  and  to  till  the  fields  with- 
out being  able  to  conspive  against  their  masters. 
The  Athenian  people*  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  have  enacted  a  bed  law,  in  obliging  their 
allies  to  resort  to  Athens  for  the  decision  of 
their  lawsuits.!    The  Athenian  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  consider  w4wt  advantage  is 
likely  to  accrue  to  themselves  from  this  prac- 
tice.   Firrt  of  all,  they  lecetve  the  court  dues^ 


I  jrxn*  in  Six»s  *Aiti*%Zi.  The  great  {nconreiUence 
which  attended  the  administration  of  Justice  to  the  in- 
gulnr  alliea  of  AtlMna^  aesms  to  have  bean  fleqoeBUy 
broogbt  forward  as  a  bsavy  sceaaatlon.  laoeralaa  al- 
ludes to  it  in  Panath.,x«*  tm;  t$  Uttmt  s«i  r«f  sftnl^ 

t  T,:*  rfVTMriiwr.  ComDnentaton  diflbr  as  to  the  a- 
mount  and  appropriation  of  tbla  noaey.    Arlitolle  la 

his  Pollt.iayi,  t«  {ixarrK^ ««•  /ctr0e^i(«  joTiTTucf  TU^u 
%\*.;.  The  Scholia  on  the  aoada  of  Ariatophanaa,  1134, 
tranalate  r^vTMiioir  tbna:  StfyOfitv  ri^hirif  nmnrlSt' 

PolIU  Vm.  88.  adds,  I  I*  krrntiif  mirttiftv  T*  w»f  m/t. 
^tflfmt  hHf'  iKmfiiimfif  i\  ««to  of  StKurrmi,  %mt  »/ 
Itiv  »w9  hmrtv  9f*XMSt  ■%*•  r»*.»»»  JiKa^a/BifOi  rjiif 
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dhronghont the  fmx ;  baridea,  wunaining  ataase 
at  home,  without  eailing  to  foreign  lands,  they 
adnaniater  the  govemmept  of  the  allied  states ; 
presewre  their  lower  onlecs,  and  rain  their 
enemies  in  the  courts  of  justice :  but  if  each  of 
the  aJhae  had  the  administration  of  justice  at 
iiome,  aa  they  bear  a  deadly  hatred  to  the 
Athenians,  they  would  ruin  those  among  tham- 
aelvea  wlio  were  moat  iriandly  to  the  Athenian 
people. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Athenian  people 
gain  these  advantagea  Aom  justice  bemg  ad- 
ndnistered  to  the  alUes  at  Athens;  for  first, 
the  city  receives  the  hundredth  part  of  what  is 
landed  at  the  Pinaus,  and  die  keepers  of 
lodging-houses  gain  profit,  and  those  who  poa- 
ssss  cattle  and  slaves  for  hire:  heralds,  too, 
are  benefitted  by  the  arrival  of  the  allies. 

Besides,  if  the  allies  did  not  come  for  de- 
cision in  law-suits  to  Athena,  they  would  only 
pay  their  respects  to  thoee  of  the  Athenians  who 
were  delegated  to  visit  them,  such  ss  generals 
and  trierarchs  and  ambassadors ;  but  at  present 
each  individual  of  the  allies  is  obliged  to  flatter 
the  Athenian  plebeiana,  knowing  that  when  he 
comes  to  Athens,  the  dedsion  of  his  lawsuit 
depends  solely  and  entirely  on  the  people,  who 
are  the  law  at  Athens.  He  is  obliged,  in 
courts  of  justice,  to  supplicate  the  people,  and 
even  when  one  enters  the  court  to  seize  him 
by  the  hand.  By  these  means  the  alliea  are 
rendered  much  more  the  slaves  of  the  Athenian 
people. 

Moreover,  on  account  of  their  transmarine  3 
possessions,  and  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to 
the  magistrates  of  these  places,  they  and  their 
followers  are  obliged  to  learn  secretly  to  handle 
the  oar;  for  the  man  who  sails  frequently 
must  handle  the  oar,  both  himself  and  domes- 
tics, and  become  acquainted  with  nautical 
phrases. 

Thus  they  become  good  pilots  by  their  ex- 
perience and  exercise  at  sea.  Some  are  trained 
in  piloting  small  vessels ;  some,  vessels  of  bur- 
den ;  and  some  are  advanced  from  them  to  the 
galleys :  many  of  them  are  even  able  to  tske 
the  charge  of  ships  as   soon  as  they  go  on 


Tf  (dxovTM.  He  alao  aubjoina  the  opinion  of  othen,  «-««- 

vmritu  f4v»i  to  iiri^tkarov  tow  n^ir/kiiTOf  Kar«Ti$fr9a* 

it   MttTO  TOV(  yf»i^UfHV6V$    irt  mvioS»Tt»  t£w  flKSTTwr. 

Amaioniaa  aad  Tliomaa  Maglater  liavs  adopted  the 
latter  opinion. 
•  vr.f Of  .ei«.   Tbeae  posaeaaiona  were  in  tbe  ialanda, 

the  Cher»qneraf ,  Thrace,  and  c!aewhere. 
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boafd,  from  having  been  ezoeiMd  at  toe  all 
their  livei. 

11.  The  land  aniiy,^  whieh  ia  hj  no  UMana 
in  good  condition  at  Athene,  ie  dine  eoneti- 
tuted:  They  reckon  themeehree  inferior  by 
land  to  inch  of  their  enemiee  ee  are  there 
reckoned  the  meet  powerfnl ;  bat  to  the  alUee 
who  pay  tribute  they  deem  themselviee  eapo> 
rioT,  and  they  aappoee  that  they  will  maintain 
the  sovereignty  as  long  as  they  are  superior  to 
their  allies. 

I  will  now  enumerate  a  lew  of  the  advan- 
tages of  their  condition  aa  decided  by  ffoitane. 
Thoee  who  are  governed  by  land  can  collect 
men  together  from  small  towns,  and  fight  in 
great  numben;  bat  thoee  who  are  governed 
by  a  naval  power,  each  as  iriandens,  cannot 
collect  into  one  place  the  inhabitants  of  other 
towns  for  matnal  aid ;  for  the  eea  intervenee, 
and  their  governors  are  masters  of  the  eea : 
and  if  it  were  poesible  eecretly  to  collect  the 
islanders  together  into  one  island,  they  coold 
be  reduced  by  famine. 

The  cities  on  the  continent,'  which  are  go- 
verned by  the  Athenians  are  retained  in  sab* 
jection,  the    larger    ones    through    fear,  the 


1  TO  Si  itrKirtmkv.  80  nueh  It  lost  here  that  It  Is  dIA- 
colt  to  Jadge  of  tb«  aotbor^  meaning.  Qto  Intention 
■eemfl  to  have  been  to  draw  a  eompartoon  between  the 
lend  and  naral  forces,  and  to  point  o«t  bjr  what  means 
the  Athenians  aimed  to  obtain  and  preserve  the 
soreralgntjr  of  Greece.  To  i«-A.«TiBev,  therefore,  which 
elaewbere  signifies  the  heavy-armed  troops  In  a  land 
army.  Menu  todeeignate  the  land  arm j  as  eontradls- 
tlngnMed  fh>m  the  naTal  power ;  and  we  are  Infbrmed 
that  the  latter  was  In  greatest  repute.  Thncjrdldes,  1. 
]43,  and  Isocrates  OraL  de  Pace^  state  that  their  ihlps 

r  were  formerly  manned  with  slaves  and  allsni,  and  that 
the  dtizeni  engsged  in  the  land  lerrlce.  This  practice 
wss  so  much  changed  in  the  time  of  Isocrstes,  that  the 

{  land  army  was  composed  of  forelgnera.  and  the  fleet  of 
eitiiens.  The  power  of  the  Athenians  eitended  to  the 
Islands  and  often  to  cities  on  the  continent,  and  for  this 
reaeon,  our  author  informs  us,  the  Athenians  attaclied 
little  importance  lo  the  land  forces,  bnt  exerted  them- 
selves to  incraass  and  support  their  power  at  ssa. 
Wherever  our  author  apealca  Indefinitely  of  enemlel^  he 
refera  to  the  Lacedemonians.  Plutarch,  in  hia  life  of 
Themlatocles,  Informa  ua  how  that  general  gradually 
Induced  the  Athenfaina  to  turn  their  attention  to  gain- 
ing an  asesodancy  at  sea :  4c  r«  ra^a  fuw  e«n  rtic  i^ftf 

»i*9M*X9v(  ovTMc,  T|  S*  mw  rav  vfwv  •Xic|  b(m  r««c  /Ba^ . 
f »f eve  kftivmfSmi  b«i  rtif  *EKk&fa(  SfX***  f«*»^Jv««c, 
iiTTi  poviftmv  iirktriVf  4f  ^nrt  IlK&Tmv,  tmirmf  s««  ^«X. 
•TT40v«  iirotiiTi, 

a  IV  rn  i.wttfp,  Ha-Mfot  here  seems  to  mesn  the 
shore  of  Aala  Minor.  Both  laocratea  end  Xenopbon 
frequently  uss  the  word  In  thla  aenae.  In  Greece 
Proper,  no  cities  or  atatea  were  suhjert  at  this  period  to 
ihe  authority  of  the  Athenians. 


emaller  thvongh  penury.  For  than  ia  no  tHj 
which  doea  not  require  either  to  import  or  «k- 
port.  This  thej  cannet  do  anleee  thej  bo  anb- 
jeet  to  the  mortere  of  the  eea.  Tliooe  who 
have  the  aecendamy  at  aea  can  do  what  can- 
not be  done  by  dioee  vriio  have  it  on  landz- 
thej  can  make  a  descent  on  the  eoontiy  of  o 
more  powecful  nation,  and  lay  it  waste  with 
fire  and  sword ;  they  cen  land  at  thoee  plaoea 
where  either  there  ia  no  enemy  at  aU,or  not 
so  many  as  to  dare  to  eneonnter  theni.  In 
doing  this  by  see  the  diflicnllj  ia  kas  than 
when  attempted  with  a  land  anny. 

Beeidee,  it  ia  poesible  for  thoee  vrho  rale  tlio 
eea  to  eail  away  from  dieir  own  eountry  on  ' 
whatever  viiyage  thej  pleaae ;  bnt  thoee  vrlio 
rule  on  land  cannot  depart  a  distance  of  many 
days'  journey  from  their  own  country ;  for  their 
marehee  are  slow,  and  thej  cannet  canj  pro- 
vision for  a  long  journey  in  an  overlend  espo- 
dition.  He  who  merchee  by  land,  too^  moat 
go  throQgh  a  friendly  country,  or  force  hia 
way  by  the  sword ;  but  he  who  goes  bj  aan, 
wherever  he  ia  superior,  may  make  a  deoeent ; 
and  where  inferior,  can  eail  past  that  coontiy 
until  he  reaches  a  friendly  countiy  or  a  nation 
inferior  in  power. 

And  then  the  blight  of  the  erope,  whidi 
proceeda  from  heaven,  ia  borne  with  difficolty 
by  thoee  who  rule  on  lend,  but  with  eeae  by 
the  rulers  of  the  eea.  For  the  crop  ie  naver 
eveiywhere  at  the  eame  time  deficient;  eo 
that  from  the  proeperous  and  fintile  land  pro- 
visions reach  the  lords  of  the  eea. 

And  if  we  may  enumerate  small  advantagaa, 
by  the  command  of  the  eea,  they  associate  with 
other  nationa,  and  discover  their  diibrentkinde 
of  good  cheer:  and  whatever  is  pleaaant  in 
Sicily,  or  in  Italy,  or  in  Cyprus,  or  in  Egypt, 
or  in  Lydia,  or  in  Pontus,  or  in  Peloponneana, 
or  any  where  else,  all  theee  may  be  collected 
into  one  spot  by  heving  the  ascendancy  at  eea. 
And,  besidee,  becoming  acquainted  with   the- 
words  of  many  languages,  they  choose  from* 
them  the  most  elegant  and  uaefuL    The  rest 
of  the  Greeks  have  adopted  one  peculiar  Ian-  f 
gauge,  mode  of  living,  and  dress;   but  the/ 
Athenians  have  adopted  a  compound  fron/ 
Greeks  and  Barbarians.  / 

The  people,  knowing  that  every  poor  man 
cannot  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  enjoy  the  festivals^ 
possess  temples  and  grovee,  and  inhabit  a 
beautifal  and  eztenaive  city,  devised  meana  for 
obtaining  these.    The    state,  then,   publicly 
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aacrificM  all  the  Tictint,  and  the  people  enjoy 
the  benqoeto  and  diride  the  victims  by  lot. 
Some  of  the  rich  poeiewr,  privately,  placea  for 
exercising,  and  baths^  and  places  for  undress- 
ing before  the  baths ;  bat  the  people,  for  their 
own  private  use,  boild  many  palastra,  on- 
dressing  places,  and  baths,  and  the  mob  enjoys 
a  greater  number  of  these  than  the  few  and  the 
rich.  ^  .  ^ 

The  Athenians  are  the  only  nation  of  the 
Greeks  or  Barbarians  who  can  poeeesi  wsaUirr> 
/or  if  any  state  is  rich  in  timber  for  ship-build-^ 
ing,  where  can  they  dispose  of  it,  unless  thcj 
ooncittate  the  favour  of  the  knds  of  the  sea 
'  and  if  any  state  is  rich  in  steel,  brass,  or  flax; 
-where  can  they  dispose  of  it,  unless  they  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  lords  of  the  sea  f  anS^ 
from  these  veiy  materials  our  ships  are  madef 
From  one  nation  timber  is  procured ;  from  an- , 
other,  steel ;  from  another,  brass ;  from  another, 
flax ;  from  another,  wax. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  imported  by  our  enemies,  who  aro  ex- 
eluded  from  the  use  of  the  sea.  And,  without 
labour,  we  enjoy  all  these  benefits  from  the 
land  by  means  of  the  sea ;  no  other  city  has 
'them :  nor  does  the  same  state  abound  in  tim- 
ber and  flax ;  for  whero  thero  is  flax,  thero  the 
countiy  is  level  and  woodless :  nor  aro  brass 
and  steel  procured  from  the  same  state,  nor 
aro  two  or  three  of  the  others  produced  by  one 
state :  one  state  abounds  in  one ;  another  pro- 
duces another. 

And,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  near 
every  continent  fhero  is  either  a  projecting 
•hon  or  an  island  situated  beforo  the  coast,  or 
a  part  of  the  shore,  to  which  thero  is  only  a 
narrow  approach  from  the  continent;  so  that 
those  who  rule  the  sea  may  thero  make  a  de- 
scent, and  do  much  injury  to  those  who  live  on 
the  mainland* 

They  an  destitute  of  one  favourable  circum- 
stance ;  for  if  the  Athenians,  while  lords  of  the 
sea,  inhabited  an  island,  thcj  would  have  had 
,  it  in  their  power,  when  they  pleased,  to  injuro 
others,  and  suffix  no  injury  in  return,  as  long 
as  they  commanded  the  sea;  and  their  land 
i  should  not  be  devastated  or  invaded  by  the 
enemy.  At  present,  the  cultivaton  of  the 
fields,  and  the  rich  men  of  Athens,  aro  much 
afraid  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  people,  being 
well  awaro  that  the  enemy  can  commit  to 
the  flames  or  devastate  none  of  their  property, 
live  in  safety  and  free  from  terror.    In  addition 


to  this,  they  would  be  freed  from  another  fear 
if  they  inhabited  an  island,— that  the  city  would 
never  be  betrayed  by  a  few,  nor  would  their  \ 
gales  be  opened,  nor  would  the  enemy  break 
in  upon  them.    How  could  these  things  hap- 
pen to  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  1    Nor 
would  thero  be  seditions  among  the  people  if 
they  inhabited  an  island.    At  prasent,  if  a 
sedition  took  place,  it  would  be  with  the  hope 
that  the  enemy  could  be  introduced  by  land : 
if  they  inhabited  an  island,  they  would  not  r»- 
quiro  to  dread  such  an  event    But  as  it  wis 
y  knot  their  fortune  to  inhabit  an  island  from  the 
1 ,  beginning,  they  now  act  thus,— Ihey  deposile 
in   islands,  trusting    in  their 
at  sea ;  and  they  overlook  the  de- 
vastation committed  on  the  teiritoiy  of  Attica, 
knowing  that  their  commiseration  may  deprive 
them  of  other  greater  advantages. 

It  is  neeeesaiy ,  in  cities  govemcd  by  an  oligar- 
chy, that  alliances  and  leagues  should  be  rigidly 
observed.  If  engagements  aro  not  strictly  per- 
formed, firom  whom  can  the  injury  be  supposed 
to  have  proceeded,  except  those  few  by  whom 
they  wero  made.  Whatever  the  people  may 
dedde,  any  one  may  lay  the  blame  on  the  pro- 
poser of  the  measure,  and  those  who  conftnned 
it,  asserting  that  he  was  not  present  when  the 
decree  was  pasaed,  and  that  the  proposals  by  no 
means  pleased  him.  And  i^  upon  making  in- 
quiry, they  aseertain  that  these  things  wero 
decided  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  people,  they 
devise  a  thousand  pretests  not  to  do  what 
diey  do  not  wish  to  do.  And  when  any  harm 
happens  from  what  the  people  decree,  they 
complain  that  a  few  persons  opposed  to  them 
have  corrupted  the  whole  matter,  and  if  any 
good,  they  appropriate  the  credit  to  themselves. 
They  do  not  allow  the  people  to  be  traduced 
or  evil  spoken  of  on  the  stage,  as  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  evil  spoken  of  (heraselves.  But 
they  grant  liberty  to  any  one  to  satirise  an- 
other individual  if  he  choose,  being  well  avran 
that  one  of  the  people  or  the  rabble  is  sel- 
dom pitched  upon  for  that  purpose,  but  gene- 
rally either  one  of  the  rich,  of  the  nobility, 
or  the  powerful  Very  few  of  the  poor  or  the 
plebeians  are  traduced  on  the  stage ;  and  not 
even  these,  except  on  account  of  theb  (Scions- 
ness,  and  of  attempting  to  be  mora  influential 
than  the  rest  of  the  people.  They  do  not, 
therofore,  take  it  amiss  Uiat  such  persons  should 
be  satirissd. 
I  assert,  then,  that  the  people  at  Athene 
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kaow  ii%o  «M  good  among  the  dli«efM»  and 

yO|     /'Wlio  at«  bttd :  and  as  thoy  know  this,  they  love 

f  ,n    Jt^mn  Who  are  aeceasary  and  advantagsowrlo 

^  ^/  1lMins0lTes^  however  bad  they  may  be,  and 

/  «Btettain  ia  great  hatred  at  the  good ;  for  th«y 

I    do  not  tMnk  that  virtae  is  nataraliy  beneAdal 

I    to  them,  btft  rather  injurious.    Some,  however, 

on  th«  contrary,  who,  by  birth,  really  belong  to 

^    ite  peOpie,  are  by  no  means  plebeians. 

I  can  easily  excuse  the  people  for  choosing 
a  dM&ocracy,  as  ^very  one  must  be  excused  for 
wishing  to  benefit  himself.  But  whoever  is 
not  one  of  the  poople,  and  prefers  4iving  under 
k  stato  subject  to  democretic  rule,  rather  than 
one  subject  to  oligarofaieal,  is  devising  means 
tb  do  injury ;  and  knows  that  a  scoundrel  has 
nuth  greater  facility  in  escapmg  notiee  in  a 
popular  republic,  than  when  the  govemmeiit  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

III.  I  do  not  commend  the  plan  of  the 
Aiheniati  republic :  but  since  they  have  thought 
proper  to  subject  themaelves  to  a  democracy, 
they  aaem  to  me  to  be  preserving  the  demo- 
cracy, by  adopting  the  plans  which  I  have 
enumerated. 

I  observe  that  some  blame  the  Athebians, 
because -the  allies  sometimes  cannot  get  a  re- 
sponse from  the  senate  or  the  people^  after 
havmg  remained  a  whole  year.  This  happens 
at  Athens  ftom  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
multitude  of  their  business  prevents  them  from 
'.  asttling  the  afiain  of  the  allies,  and  dismissing 
them. 

For  how  could  they,  who  must  ediebrate 
more  festivals  than  any  of  the  Grecian  cities'? 
and  while  these  last,  business  of  the  state  is 
at  a  stand :  they  must  also  settle  private  con- 
troversies and  public  accusations,  ond  actions 
against  public  ^  men,  so  numerous,  that  all 
their  judges  cannot  settle  them.  The  senate 
have  alio  many  deliberations  abotft  war,  and 
many  about  procuring  money,  and  many  about 
enacting  laws,  and  many  about  the  usual  con- 
tingencies in  a  etate,  many  also  about  the  allies 
and  receiving  tribute,  and  they  must  pay  great 
attention  to  naval  and  sacred  afiairs.  Is  it 
wonderful,then,  that,  since  they  have  so  mudi 
business  to  transact,  they  cannot  give  aentence 
in  every  lawsuit  1 


1  lufivvn,  an  action  against  magiatratea,  ambawadon, 
and  other  oflloert,  who  bad  miaemploydd  the  public 
money,  or  committed  any  other  offence  in  tin  discharge 
of  tfamr  tnista.  The  action  af  ainst  smbanadors'was 
■ometimei  peculiarly  called  ir»^»ir^tri!,tka. 


Some  say  that  money  Is  very  inflnential 
with  the  senate  and  An  people,  in  procnving  a 
decision  ih  a  eotort  of  Justice.  I  agree  with  ) 
them  that  much  can  be  done  with  monej  at  ' 
Athens,  and  that  much  more  busineaa  wunld 
be  settled  if  a  greater  number  used  bribes. 
This,  however,  I  know  well,  that  the  state 
could  not  transact  all  their  necessary  bosinesB, 
even  although  much  more  gold  and  silver  were 
given.  It  ie  neoessaiy,  also,  to  give  sentence 
in  the  event  of  one  refuaing  to  ftnnish  a  eiiip. 
and  when  a  building  ia  erecting  at  the  public 
expense.  In  addition  to  these,  they  mnst  de^ 
cide  who  ought  to  undertake  the  duty  of  cbor- 
ague,  for  the  Dionysian^  Thargelian  8  Pana- 
thenaMn,^    t^oroethean<<    and    Hephsstian^ 


•  ^levuo-tH  were  solemnities  in  honour  of  A«erv9-«;, 
Baeehus,  and  were  tometimea  called  by  tbe  general 
name  of  *o^i«,  which,  tboof  ta  soaieituiss  applietf  lo  ^ 
ths  mysteries  of  othelr  gods,^more  particalarly  bdonga 
to  tboae  of  Itocchus.  They  were  also  sometimes  deno-  , 
minated  Buxxkh.  They  were  observed  ot  Athens  with 
greater  splendour,  and  with  more  eereroonioas  saper- 
stition,  than  lo  a»y  other  part  of  Greece ;  ftir  the  yean 
were  numbered  by  them,  the  chief  arehon  had  a  stiarv 
in  the  management  of  them,  and  the  priesta  who  offi- 
ciated, were  honoured  with  the  first  seats  at  pablle 
shows.  At  first,  however,  they  were  eelebraled  wfik- 
oatspleadour,  being  days  sec  apart  for  pabUe  snirtli,  aad 
observed  only  witti  the  following  cereaionies ;  a  veaad 
of  wlne^  adorned  with  a  vine  branch,  waa  brought  forth; 
next  followed  a  goat ;  then  was  carried  a  bsaket  of  figs; 
and,  after  all,  the  pbalU. 

■  o«f  yu**  was  an  Atheniab  ftstlval  ita  hoaoatr  of  the 
sun  andhis  attendants, the  hbnrs ;  or, as  some  Chink, of 
Dellan  Apollo,  and  Diana.  It  was  celebrated  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  of  eafynxivv,  and  rscMved  ttsaasM 
fh»m  5«fyifx<»,  whieh  was  a  general  wonU'or  an  tbe 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  becaase  one  of  the  pitoeipal  eerc- 
monies  was  the  carrying  of  first  fruits  in  pols  called 
^•(^'iiXoi.  The  chief  solemnity  was  on  the  latter  day, 
tbe  fbrmer  being  employed  in  preparing  fbr  h. 

«ns*M9J|Mi«  WBsan  Athenian  fissdvai  In  ]:on«ixrof 
MInerTa,  the  protecUess  of  Athens.  It  was  first  lasU-   ^ 
tnted  by  Erichthooiafe.  who  called  it  *Afi4v«t«,  and  after- ' 
wards  revived  by  Theseus,  when  he  had^nlted  bito  ooe 
city  all  the  Athenian  people,  and  denominated  n«r««(k 
ftm.    At  first,  it  contiaoed  ealy  one  day ;  but  was  * 
afterwards  proloaged  several  days,  aad  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence.    There  were  two  solemniiiea  of 
this  name,  one  of  which  was  called  lUyxKm  n*fH*»t»  • 
the  Great  Pattathenva,  and  was  eelebraled  eace  in  fivd 
year^beginning  on  the  cwentyeeeond  ofHecatossbaen:  ' 
the  other  was  denominated  Misfil  nava«iivai«,  the  I<ess 
Panathenca,  and  was  observed  every  third  year,  or^aa 
some  think,  every  year,  beginning  on  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-firat  of  Thargeltoa. 

%Uff^%tim  was  an  Atbenisnbolemnlty  eelebratedhi  * 
honour  of  Prometheus  with  torches  in  memory  of  bis 
teaching  men  the  use  of  fire. 

•  ■H^ttio^yiia  was  an  Athentbit  ftstlval  in  honour  of 
•ft^mrrtf,  'VWdab.  AC  tkis  tine  there  wasa  race  whh 
torches,  called  «V^v  »i»^ir«towxt«  in  the  academy.  The 
contenders  a'ere  three  young  men,  one  of  whom  being 
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gtmet.  Fovr  hmi^red  tnmchi  am  appointed 
etch  year;  and  such  of  tbaaa  aavUh,  miifl 
ey«7  year  exefeiae  tlMnaehca  in  deoiAwfl  ill 
courts  of  justice.  Beaidaa  theie,  the  maglalniJiM 
moat  be  appro^red  of  aad  daddad  an,  pnpili  are 
to  be  eleoted,  aad  kaepaia  of  poaoMeBi  ^  to  ha 
appainted.    Theae  bmuI  be  dana  ereiy  year* 

At  intertala,  alais  thay  mvat  deride  on 
peraons  lefoatiig  to  aatar  tka  arny,'  md 
if  any  unexpected  instance  of  injnatiae  ^koM 
happen,  and  if  any  nnoaual  inaolence  should 
be  offered  or  impiety  ahown.  I  paaa  o^er 
many  things;  what  is  af  moat  consequence 
has  been  mentioned,  except  the  aettlement  of 
the  tribote :  this  happens  generally  erery  fifth 
year.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  most  paaa 
judgment  on  all  these  cases  1 

Some  one  may  aay  that  it  ia  not  neoeasary  It 
should  be  done  in  their  present  courts  of  justice. 
But  if  he  confesses  that  all  these  must  be  set- 
tled, it  is  necessaiy  that  it  should  be  done  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  80  that  not  even  at  pre- 
sent are  they  able,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
pass  judgment,  to  be  a  check  on  evil  doers,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  caaea  which 
come  before  them.  But  it  may  be  aaid,  that 
no  doubt  it  is  neceasary  to  judge,  but  that 
fewer  judgea  should  sit  together.  If  they  ap- 
point a  greater  number  of  courta  of  justice, 
there  will  be  fewer  in  each  of  them ;  and  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  corrupt  a  few  judgea, 
and  bribe  them,  and  cause  than  to  decide  with 
less  show  of  justice.  It  must  alao  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  the  Athenians  must 
attend  to  festivals,  on  which  daya  no  decisions 
in  courts  of  justice  can  be  made.  They  have 
double  the  number  of  holidays  that  any  other 


appainted  by  lot  to  bsgln  the  raee,  took  a  liffhted  toreh 
In  ills  band,  and  comsianead  hit  coaiae:  If  tha  toreb 
was  eztfDgvlshed  before  he  arrived  at  tbe  gosl,  be  gave 
It  to  tbe  Mcoiid ;  and  tbe  seeond.  In  like  manner  to  tbe 
third.  He  who  carried  tbe  torch  lighted  to  the  end  of 
tbe  race,  was  the  victor,  and  was  called  Km/iirmin^kff 
or  rwf  «ii9&e*c- 

I  ^iKmumi  ttw/tmrav.  Theae  were  alee  called  •?  Ivf  f ««, 
the  eleren,  from  their  number,  and  were  elected  from 
tbe  ten  tribee,  one  from  each.  To  them  was  added 
a  yf  HM^»Ttv(,  or  regtetimr,  to  complete  tbe  number, 
flometimeatbejr  were  called  »0AtetiXMf«,keepersof  the 
laws ;  and  tbef  laperintend^d  public  prisoners,  and 
conducted  erimliiaie  to  execution.  They  had  power  to 
selieon  perioneeospected  of  theft  and  robbery,  and.  If 
they  confeseed  that  they  were  guilty,  to  pot  them  to 
death;  but,  If  not,  they  were  obliged  to  prosecute  them 
In  a  Judicial  manner. 

•  ATTf  MTit»(,  refuiing  to  lenra  la  war  was  paniebed 
with  mTifum  Infiimy. 
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state  has ;  hot  wa  go  on  t]i)u9  siippoaitioD  |^    I 
they  are  equal  to  them  who  have  least    8inc9 
thia  ia  the  gta^  of  their  afiaiia,  I  insist  that 
it  ia  ioBpoaaihla  that  bnainess  at  Athena  can  \ 
ba  otherwise  coau^nctad  than  at  present,  ex-   < 
0^  that  %  W^  alteration  «iay  be  made  00 
their  pKaawit  iqstitatioua  \^  addition  of  su^ 
^raatioiH    A  9f^%  f&vw^e  cannot  be  made, 
lot  fear  of  4etii9cttQ9  i^Qi«  the   democretical 

It  ia  poaaibla  to  devise  maAy  plana  to  better 
their  political  state :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  which  will  procure  a  better  aystem 
of  government  without  endangering  the  demo- 
cracy, except  as  I  have  already  ateted,  by  a 
little  addition  or  aubtrection. 

The  Athenians  seem  also  not  to  have  eon- 
aulted  well,  m  alwaya  supporting  the  worst 
party  in  revolted  dtiea.  Yet,  in  this  respect, 
they  act  with  judgment ;  for  if  they  choaa  the 
best,  they  would  support  a  party  entertaining 
notiona  on  political  poiuu  different  from  them- 
aelvea :  for  in  no  state  are  the  better  class  of  ^2 
citizens  fitiendly  to  the  plebeiana,  though  the 
worat  class  are  friendly  to  the  plebeians;  for 
equals  entertain  friendly  notiona  of  their  equals. 
Theae  reasons  induce  the  Atheniana  to  prefer 
what  ia  advantageona  to  themaelves. 

As  often  as  they  have  supported  the  party 
of  the  bettor  class,  it  has  been  injurioua  to 
them ;  and  within  a  short  period  the  plebeiana 
were  inalaved.  This  happened  once  in  the 
caae  of  interference  with  the  BoBOttana.^  Again, 
when  they  aupported  the  nobility  of  the  MHe- 
aiana,  who,  in  a  short  period  after,  rooe  up  and 
maaaacied  the  plebeiana.  Again,  when  they 
took  the  part  of  the  Laeedemoniana  againat 
the  Meaaeniana,  a  very  short  time  intervened 
until  the  Laeedemoniana  overpowered  the 
Mcsseniana,  and  made  war  on  the  Atheniana 
themaelvea. 

«  i«ivTe7(.  The  author  ie  here  eoppoeed  to  allode  to 
tbe  nneucceedVtl  expedition  of  Tolmldaa  agalnet  the 
IkMtian  exilee,  mentioned  by  Thucydldea,  i.  113.;  Die- 
dorus,  xll.  fi.;  Phitarch,  In  life  of  Pericles,  S4.-> 
MiXuriiiv,  reference  Is  probably  here  made  to  the  war 
which  the  Athenians  undertook  against  the  Samians 
when  accused  by  tbe  Mlleelana,  Thucyd.  i.  IIS.,  Pin- 
torch,  Perlclee,  S4,  Diodoras,  19.,  and  Bcholia  ad  Aria* 
topb.  Veep.  S83,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
ianie  of  either  of  theee  wan  corresponded  with  Che  alia 
sioM  In  the  text.— MirmviMir,  the  Inetance  here  gifen  ta 
referred  to  the  third  MesMnlan  war,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians, being  invHed  by  the  Lacedemonians  to  beslegs 
Ithome,  were  Immediately  after  dlsmliiad  by  ttaeiD, 
Tbaeyd^LKKL 
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It  might  be  rasfMCted  that  none  are  un- 
josUy  branded  as  infamoiia  at  Athena :  there 
are  however  aome,  though  theae  are  few. 
The  popular  aQth<»ity  at  Athena,  however, 
cannot  be  ahaken  by  the  inflnenfie  of  a  few. 
Beaidea,  we  ought  to  eonaider  that  the  mind 
of  man  ia  ao  eonatitated,  that  thoae  who  have 
been  deeervedly  deprived  of  their  privilegea, 
pay  little  attention  to  theur  diagrace;  thoae, 
however,  who  are  nnjuatly  condemned,  are 
eaaily  impelled  to  revenge,  under  the  connder* 


ation  of  the  injury  they  have  reeeivvd.  How 
can  it  be  auppoeed  that  the  many  can  be  dia> 
honoured  at  Athena,  where  the  |itebetaiie  hmwt 
authority  over  the  lawal 

At  Athena  the  infeoMnia  cooaiat  of  ihoM 
who  rule  unjustly,  and  who  do  not  apeak  or  ao 
uprightly.  He  who  takea  these  things  into  con 
aideration,  can  never  auj^ioee  that  any  danger 
can  apring  from  thoae  who  are  branded  aa  in 
femoua  at  Athena. 
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I.  As  I  was  once  reflecting  how  8pert»,  whidi 
was  not  a  popnlous  chy,  had  rendered 
herself  the  most  powerful^  and-  celebrated  in 
Greece,  I  wondered  how  tins  had  happened: 
when,  however,  I  took  into  consideration  the 
Spartan  mode  of  living,  my  wondor  ceased. 

Lycnrgus,  the  enactor  of  the  laws,  which  ren- 
dered them  happy,  is  a  man  whom  I  adsiire,  and 
whom  I  consider  the  wisest  of  mimkind ;  for  he 
.  made  hie  eoonUy  excel  in  happiness,  not  by  im- 
'  itating  other  states,  but  by  adopting  inetitntions 
qnite  contrary  to  that  of  the  majority. 

In  the  procreation  of  children — ^ta  begin  at 
the  begiBning--other  nations  noorished  their 
young  women  who  were  pregnant  and  well* 
educated,  with  as  moderate  a  quantity  as  )poe- 
sible  of  bread  and  sauces ;  they  caused  them 
to  refrain  from  wine,  or  to  use  it  in  a  dilu- 
ted state.  And  as  the  gfeater  numbei  of  those 
engaged  in  arts  are  sedentary,  so  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  required  their  young  woflMn  to 
sit  solitary  and  spin  wool.    How  can  it  be 

«  This  treatiie  Is  deseryadly  hsld  In  vrsst  esUsMikm, 
as  being  the  work  of  a  man  wbo  wap  tratned  by  a  phUOf 

■Ophor  who  »i<  ftiXf^iro  rKCarfiv,  ....   r/ iriV(,  rf 

irtft  rbp  &XX**,  A  T«6(  fiiv  iI^otik  ny»*y  ii»X*ft{  nivy' 

xfxxqrdai,  Mem.  1. 1.16.  To  tbfai  may  be  added  Xono- 
phon*8  great  experience  in  civil  and  military  affi^ira,  bis 
acqaaintance  with  many  of  the  highest  in  rank  of  the 
Ijacedemonians,  each  at  AgesUana,  Ghetrisophas,  and 
others  of  that  aatfoa  with  wtem  be  lived  oa  frteadly 
terms  when  In  eiile. 

ft  {vv«T«T«Tii.  Their  aaperlority  fifti  began  to  appear 
In  the  Peloponnecian  waft  bat  ehlefly  aboat  the  ninety* 
third  Olympic,  when  they  conqnered  the  Athenians  at 
iEgospotamoi : '  from  whfeh  period  they  held  the  sove- 
reignty in  Gree^  till  the  hundred  and  second  Olympiad, 
that  is,  till  the  baule  of  Lenetra,  in  wMeh  they  were 
BO  completely  deihated  by  theThebaos  that  they  never 
afterwards  recovered  the  shoek. 


expected  that  pcMons  thus  trained  should  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  and  manly  oflbpring  1 

Lycurgus  supposed  that  female  slaves  were 
perfectly  competent  to  supply  clothes :  and  as 
he  reckoned  the  procreation  of  children  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  consequence  to  free  women, 
he,  first  of  all,  enjoined  that  the  female,  as  weH 
as  the  male  part  of  the  community,  should  en- 
gage in  bodily  exercise ;  and  as  he  had  insti- 
tuted trials  of  running  and  strength  with  each 
other  among  the  men,  he  did  the  same  with  the 
women,  imagining  that  when  both  parties  were 
robust,  more  robust  children  would  be  pro- 
duoed. 

In  the  connection  between  man  and  wife, 
he  adopted  a  plan  different  from  others :  as  he 
observed  that  men  generally  at  first  associated 
immoderately  with  their  wives,  he  made  a  law 
that  it  should  be  deemed  disgraceful  to  be  seen 
going  in  or  coming  out  firom  them.  When 
they  associatei]  in  this  manner,  their  love  to 
caidi  other  was  necessarily  stronger,  and  their 
eflbpring,  if  they  had  any,  much  more  robust 
than  if  the  parents  had  been  cloyed  with  each 
other. 

He  prevented  them,  besides,  from  marrying 
whenever  they  wished,  and  enjoined  that  mar- 
riage should  be  coneummated  when  the  body 
was  in  full  strength,  as  he  considered  this  con- 
ducive to  the  procreation  of  a  robust  and  manly 


And  as  he  observed  that  when  an  old  man 
had  a  young  spouse,  he  watched  his  wife  with 
jealous  care,  he  devised  a  law  difiering  from 
otiier  nations,  lor  he  decreed  that  the  old  man 
should  bring  to  his  wife  whatever  man  was 
most  deserving  of  admiration,  either  for  quali- 
fications of  body  or  mind,  and  should  support 
the  children  produced  by  them. 
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If  any  penon,  again,  should  have  an  averiion 
to  living  with  a  wife,  and  should  be  desirous 
of  a  £ur  and  robust  family,  he  enacted  a  law 
that  if  he  saw  a  woman  of  a  good  disposition, 
and  well  fitted  for  procreating  such  a  progenv. 
and  could  persuade  her  husband  to  allow  it, 
he  should  beget  children  by  her.  He  made 
many  similar  concessions.  For  the  women  wish 
to  have  the  charge  of  two  families,  and  the 
men  to  obtain  brothers  to  their  children,  who 
have  a  common  origin  and  power  but  are  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  their  property. 

In  thus  differing  from  other  legislators  in 
his  enactments  regarding  the  procreation  of 
children,  I  leave  others  to  judge  whether  he 
was  instrumental  in  producing  men  to  Sparta 
eminently  distuiguisbed  for  size  and  strength. 

II.  Having  thus  treated  of  the  procreation, 
I  will  now  explain  the  mode  adopted  in  the 
education  of  both  sexes.  Among  the  other 
Oreeks,  those  who  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  having  their  sons  best  educated,  put  a  ser- 
vant over  them  as  soon  as  their  children  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them,  and  immediately 
send  them  to  schools  to  be  instructed  in  litera- 
ture, music,  and  wrestling.  Moreover,  they 
render  their  children's  feet  delicate  by  sandals, 
and  debilitate  their  bodies  by  the  variety  and 
change  of  their  clothes :  their  appetite,  too,  is 
the  measure  of  their  food. 

But  Lyeurgus,  instead  of  giving  each  of  the 
children  into  the  charge  of  slaves,  set  over 
them  one  of  those  men,  from  whom  the  chief 
officers  of  state  are  chosen,  and  he  was  called 
Padonomus.  To  him  he  delegated  the  autho- 
rity of  collecting  the  boys,  and  punishing  them 
severely  when  they  neglected  their  doty.  He 
also  gave  him,  as  aasbtants,  some  of  the  grown 
lads,  famished  with  whips,  that  he  might  pun- 
ish whenever  it  was  necessary,  and  thus  infuse 
into  them  a  great  dread  of  disgrace,  and  a  de- 
snre  of  obedience. 

Instead  of  making  their  feet  delicate  with 
sandals,  he  enjoined  that  they  should  be  ren- 
dered hardy  by  going  barefooted;  as  he  be- 
lieved that  if  they  exercised  themselves  in  this 
state,  they  would  be  able  to  ascend  steep 
places  with  greater  ease,  and  descend  decli- 
vities with  much  more  safety:  they  would 
skip,  leap,  and  run  quicker  unshod,  if  their 
feet  were  trained  to  it,  than  shod. 

And  instead  of  being  made  effeminate  by 
clothes,  he  decreed  that  they  should  accustom 
themselves  to  one  dress  throughout  the  year. 


supposing  that  they  would  be  tfana  betto'  ta- 
abled  to  endure  the  extremee  of  cold  and  hoL 

He  likewise  enjoined  that  the  young  aa 
^ould  exert  themselves  never  to  take  so  mKh 
food  as  to  be  burdened  with  ntiety  ;  and  tfeit 
they  should  have  some  experioioe  in  endink^ 
hunger,  supposing  that  persona  thna  trained 
would  be  more  able  to  endure  fiidgne  wfaea 
necessaiy,  without  food ;  persevere  in  cxeitiaB 
a  much  longer  time  on  the  same  food,  wrhea  thej 
are  commanded ;  stand  less  in  need  of  sances ; 
be  much  more  easily  satisfied  with  amy  kind  of 
food ;  and  spend  their  lives  much  more  healthily. 
He  also  conmdered  that  the  &re  which  tcd-  < 
dered  the  body  slender,  was  more  eondacive  t» 
good  health,  and  increasing  the  stature  of  the 
'^ody,  than  that  which  expanded  it. 

But  that  they  might  not  be  too  mncfa  op- 
pressed by  hunger,  though  he  did  not  pennit 
them  to  receive  what  they  stood  in  need  of 
without  difficulty,  he  allowed  them  to  steal 
what  was  necessary  to  satisfy  th«r  hongfr; 
and  he  made  it  honourable  to  steal  as  manv 
cheeses  as  possible.^ 

I  suppose  every  person  is  aware  that  he  did 
not  prescribe  the  laying  of  schemea  for  thor 
livelihood,  because  he  had  nothing  to  giTc 
them,  but  because  it  is  evident  that  he  wIid 
intends  to  steal  must  watch  during  the  night, 
and  cheat  during  the  day,  and  lay  anares,  and. 
if  he  expects  to  receive  any  things  he  moit 
even  employ  spies.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the 
children  were  thus  instiuctedy  becaiue  he 
wished  to  make  them  most  dextrous  in  pro- 
curing  provisions,  and  well  trained  for  warfare. 

It  may  be  said.  Why,  then,  aince  he  leckoii- 
ed  it  honourable  to  steal,  did  he  inflict  many 
strokes  on  the  person  apprehended  in  the  &ct ! 
because,  I  assert,  that  ui  all  other  branches  in 
which  men  receive  instructions,  they  are  pun- 
ished unless  they  act  properly  up  to  them. 
They  are  punished,  therefore,  when  detected, 
because  they  have  stolen  in  a  bungling  manner. 

These  persons  are  given  in  charge  to  others, 
to  be  flogged  at  the  altar  of  Orthian  ^  Diana. 


*  This  sentence,  in  alarast  all  ediUoot,  is  to  be  fimnd 
farther  on  in  a  place  wbere  it  injores  the  sense  iiuite< 
rialljr.  We  hare  followed  the  recommendation  ef 
Schneider  in  Introducing  it  here. 

•  Offiif.  This  ftstlval  was  called  DIamaitlfQaia. 
becaase  boys  were  wki^p4d  before  the  altar  of  the  g<M- 
desi.  ThsM  boya,  called  Bomonicc,  were  oHKiBslly 
free-bom  Sparunt;  bat,  lo  the  more  delfcate  af^  tbey 
were  of  mean  hirth,  and  generally  of  a  alaviali  origia. 
The  parents  of  the  chUdrea  attended  tbesotemiiicy,  sad 
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By  this  he  wished  to  prove  that,  after  a 
short  endurance  of  pain,  a  person  may  enjoy 
pleasure  a  long  period.  He  also  demonstrates 
by  this,  that,  when  speed  is  required,  the  indo- 
lent man  is  of  least  advantage,  and  occasions 
most  trouble.     . 

And  that  the  children  should  not  be  in  want 
of  a  leader  when  their  psdonomus  was  absent, 
he  decreed  that  whatever  citizen  was  present 
should  be  master,  and  enjoin  whatever  he 
thought  advantageous  for  the  children,  and 
punish  them  when  in  the  wrong.  By  this 
means  he  rendered  the  boys  much  more  mo- 
dest; for  neither  boys  nor  men  respect  any 
person  more  than  their  rulers.  And  that  the 
boys  should  not  be  deprived  of  a  leader  when 
even  no  man  was  present,  he  decreed  that  the 
most  courageous  of  the  monitors  of  each  class 
should  assume  the  command  :  so  that  the  boys 
of  Laoedsmon  are  never  without  a  leader.^ 

II.  As  soon  as  the  boys  have  become 
youths,  then  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  cease  to 
be  attended  by  slaves  who  have  them  in  charge 
— cease  from  attending  teachers— no  one  has 
then  rule  over  them,  but  they  are  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will.  Lycurgus  enacted 
a  different  law. 

Having  observed  that  nature  had  infused 
I  into  persons  of  their  age  the  greatest  exuberance 
'  of  daring,  the  greatest  excess  of  insolence, 
and  the  most  vehement  desire  of  pleasures,  he 
therefore  imposed  upon  them  the  heaviest  toils, 
and  contrived  as  much  occupation  for  them  as 
possible. 

He  also  added,  that  whoever  should  attempt 
to  evade  these,  should  be  deprived  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  state;  and  thus  brought  it 
about,  that  not  only  public  characters,  but  also 
thoee  who  had  the  charge  of  individuals,  ex- 
erted themselves  that  they  might  not,  through 
laziness  or  aversion  to  labour,  become  com- 
pletely contemptible  in  the  state. 

Besides,   as   he  was  extremely  anxious  to 

(>xhorted  them  not  to  rommR  any  thinf,  eiiherby  ftor 
or  groans,  that  niisht  be  an  worthy  of  Laconian  edoea- 
tion.  Tbeae  flagellattona  were  so  severe,  that  the  blood 
I^UBbed  in  profuie  torrents,  and  many  expired  under  the 
laBh  of  the  whip  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  betraying 
any  marks  of  fear.  Bach  a  death  was  reckoned  very 
honourable,  and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  much  ao* 
lemnity,  with  a  garland  of  flowera  on  its  head.  The 
origin  of  this  festival  la  unknown.  The  general  aup- 
position  is  that  Lycurgus  first  Instituted  H  to  inure  the 
youths  of  Lacedemon  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue,  and 
render  them  insensible  to  pain  and  wounds. 

«  The  rest  of  this  section  Isarif «  t**  wmtSt^Sv  ifArmv, 


instil  into  them  the  principlee  of  modesty,  he 
directed  that,  on  the  road,  they  should  always 
keep  their  hands  within  their  ropes,  walk  in 
silence,  look  around  nowhere,  and  should  only 
attend  to  those  things  which  were  before  their 
feet  By  this,  he  proved  that  the  male  sex 
can  conduct  themselves  with  greater  modesty 
than  the  female.  You  would  certainly  no  more 
hear  their  voices  than  if  they  had  been  fltouee, 
you  would  have  more  difficulty  in  turning  their 
eyes  than  if  they  were  made  of  brass,  and  yoa 
would  reckon  them  much  more  modest  than 
virgins  in  the  bridal-chamber;  and  whenever 
they  came  to  the  philition,'  you  would  hear 
nothing  from  them  but  what  they  were  aaked. 

We  have  now  explained  the  education,  bofh 
of  the  Lacedemonian  and  the  other  Chrecian 
states,  and  by  which  of  them  men  can  be  ren- 


•  ^tSiTt»  or  ^t».i'Ti«,  an  asaociation  of  friends.  In  this 
aasemhiy,  kings,  magiatrates,  and  private  citizena,  met 
to  eat  together  In  certain  halla,  in  which  a  number  of 
tsbies  were  spread,  most  frequently  with  fifteen  covers 
each,  which  were  called  Kiiiot ;  and  hence,  when  any 
one  was  ejected  from  the  rest,  he  was  said  itiK«^^i7(r9«i. 
The  guests  at  one  table  never  interfered  with  those  at 
another,  and  formed  a  society  of  friends,  In  which  no 
person  could  be  received  but  by  the  conaent  of  all  those 
who  composed  it.  They  reclined  on  hard  couches  of 
oak,  leaning  with  their  elbows  on  a  stone  or  a  block  of 
wood.  Black  broth  was  served  up  to  them,  and  after- 
wards boiled  pork,  which  was  distributed  to  each  guest 
in  equal  portions,  sometimes  so  small  that  they  scarcely 
weighed  a  quarter  of  a  mina  each.  They  had  wine, 
cakes,  and  Imrley-bread  in  plenty ;  and  at  other  times 
flsh  and  diiftrent  kinds  of  game  were  added  by  way  of 
aupplement  to  their  ordinary  portion.  Tbey,  who  of- 
fered sacridces,  or  went  out  to  hunt,  might,  on  their 
return,  eat  at  home ;  but  it  was  neceasary  to  send 
their  companions  at  the  same  table  a  part  of  the  game 
or  the  victim.  Near  each  cover  a  small  piece  of  bread 
was  laid  to  wipe  tlielr  fingers.  The  guests  were  en- 
joined that  their  decorum  should  be  accompanied  with 
gaiety,  and.  with  that  view,  a  statue  of  the  god  of  laugh- 
ter, was  placed  in  the  hall.  But  the  pleasantries  that 
excited  mirth  were  to  contain  nothing  offensive ;  and 
the  too  severe  snily,  if  it  escaped  any  one  present,  was 
never  to  be  repeated  in  any  other  place ;  t!)e  oldest  of 
the  company  showing  the  door  to  those  who  entered, 
reminded  them  that  nothing  they  might  hear  was  to  go 
out  there.  The  different  clasrcs  of  youth  were  present 
;  at  these  repasts  without  partaking  of  them :  the  young 
•at  carried  off  adroitly  from  the  ta>)lc  some  portion 
'  which  they  shared  with  their  comradc< ;  and  the  others 
received  lessons  of  wisdom  and  plea^nntry.  These  re- 
pasts, during  peace,  produced  union,  leinneranre,  and 
'  equality ;  and  during  war,  they  held  forth  to  the  citizens 
.  to  flee  to  the  succour  of  onolhcr,  with  wiiom  he  had 
participated  in  ancrifices  and  lihations.  The  expense 
:  was  defrayed  by  Individuals,  who  were  obliged  to  ftar- 
I  nish  every  month,  a  certain  quantity  of  barley-meal, 
I  wine,  eheeae,  figs,  and  even  money ;  and,  by  this  con- 
tribution, the  poorest  class  were  In  danger  of  being  ex- 


cluded from  the  meal  in  common. 
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^•red  moi6  obedient,  more  modest,  and  more 
temperate,  we  leave  othere  to  decide. 

rV.  His  greatest  solicitude  was  shown  to- 
wards the  joung  men,  as  he  considered  that  if 
they  were  what  they  shoold  be,  they  would 
have  great  influence  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness and  Tirtoe  of  their  fellow-citizena,  and 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  And  obserring 
thai,  among  those  who  were  possessed  of  an 
innate  desire  of  emulation,  their  singing  was 
most  desenring  of  being  heard,  and  their  gym- 
nastic contests  most  deserving  of  being  seen, 
he  thought  that  if  he  could  excite  in  young 
men  a  contest  of  virtue,  that  they  would  thus 
become  possessed  of  the  greatest  manliness  of 
.  qfkirit.    How  he  attained  this  I  will  explain. 

The  Ephori  choose  three  men  come  to  the 
yean  of  maturity,  and  these  are  called  hippa- 
gret«.  Each  of  these  chooses  one  hundred  men, 
explaining  why  he  prefers  some  and  rejects 
others.  They,  then,  who  have  not  obtained 
this  honourable  preference,  fight  with  those 
who  have  rejected  them,  and  those  who  are 
chosen  in  their  stead,  and  they  strictly  watch 
each  other  lest  they  should  do  any  thing  riily, 
which  was  not  considered  honourable. 

And  this  contest  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
gods,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  state,  in 
which  it  is  shown  what  a  brave  man  ought  to 
do:  and  they  each  exercise  themselves  apart, 
that  they  may  always  be  most  powerful,  and, 
if  it  should  be  necessary,  that  they  may  defend 
the  dty  with  all  their  strength.  It  is  necessary 
for  them  also  to  attend  to  good  health,  for  they 
must  box  whenever  they  encounter  in  this  con- 
test Every  man  of  authority  who  is  present 
may  stop  the  contest.  And  if  any  one  should 
disobey  the  person  who  interrupts  the  contest, 
the  pedonomus  leads  him  to  die  ephori,  and 
they  fine  him  heavily,  wishing  to  hinder  anger 
from  prevailing  so  far  as  to  check  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  ^ 

And  with  regard  to  those  who  exceed  the 
years  of  puberty,  from  whom  all  the  higher 
officers  of  the  state  are  chosen,  the  other  Greeks, 
though  they  deprive  them  of  any  anxiety  to  hus- 
band their  strength,  still  require  them  to  serve 
in  the  army  with  others;  but  Lycurgus  enacted 
a  law  that  it  should  be  reckoned  honourable  for 
such  persons  to  engage  in  hunting,  unless 
public  business  prevented  it,  that  they  might 
be  as  able  as  the  young  men  to  endure  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  soldier's  life. 

V.     We  have  now  nearly  explained  what 


mode  of  life  Lycurgus  had  enjoined  by  lav  f- 
each  period  of  life.  What  mode  of  livisf  1^ 
adopted,  I  will  now  attempt  to  explain. 

Lycurgus  having  found  the  Spartazis,  like  ib 
other  Greeks,  taking  their  n»eaU  at  home,  src: 
knowing  that  the  majority  indalge  in  knaven 
at  them,  he  caused  their  meala  to  be  takes  p^> 
licly,  supposing  that  they  would  be  thus  la 
apt  to  tranagress  their  orders. 

He  also  ordered  food  to  be  gtren  to  them  tks: 
they  should  neither  be  exposed  to  repletion  isc< 
want  Many  things,  also,  faejond  their  appji- 
tioned  quantity,  are  procured  frona  the  hunters, 
and  the  rich  sometimes  give  bread  in  exduc|( 
for  this,  so  that  the  table  is  nerer  either  ei- 
pensive  or  destitute  of.  eatables,  as  long  as  U^e; 
enjoy  this  common  meal. 

Moreover,  having  cheeked  the  nee  of  es- 
nacessary  drinks,  which  cause  both  body  aad 
mind  to  totter,  he  allowed  every  loan  to  drisk 
when  thirsty ;  for  in  this  manner  he  sappocei 
that  the  drink  would  be  less  injurious  and  mod 
more  pleasant.  When  they  Ured  thus  togetb- 
er,  how  was  it  possible  for  any  one  to  rah 
himself  or  fiunily  by  gluttony  or  dmnkenncsi' 

For  in  other  cities,  equals  generally  «*^y>^>t> 
together, — among  these  there  exists  the  leafi 
modesty;  but  Lycurgus,  in  Sparta,  mixed 
those  of  diffsrent  ages  together,  to  eoabie  tbr 
younger  to  be  instructed  by  the  experience  d 
the  elder. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  ooannj. 
at  these  public  banquets,  each  one  relates  wtun 
gallant  feat  he  has  performed  to  the  state ;  so  I 
that  no  insolence,  no  drunken  frolic^  no  fosl 
deed  or  indecent  language,  can  ever  be  thcR 
introduced. 

Public  banquets  are  useful  for  this,  that  tht 
citizens  are  obliged  to  walk  home,  and  to  iakt 
care  that  they  do  nbt  stagger  through  wine. 
knowing  that  they  do  not  remain  where  ihtj 
supped,  and  they  must  walk  during  the  nig  hi 
as  well  as  day ;  for  no  one  not  yet  freed  frtsa 
military  duty  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  a 
torch. 

Lycurgus  also  having  observed  that,  afier 
meals,  those  who  contended  with  others  in 
labours,  were  well  coloured,  plump  and  robust, 
and  those  who  did  not  exercise  themselves  wvr 
puffed  up,  ill  coloured,  and  feeble,  turned  much 
of  his  attention  to  this  subject ;  but  consider- 
ing that  when  each  individual  exerts  himself,  ia 
his  own  opinion  he  appears  to  have  a  body  & 
by  exercise  for  business,  he  commanded  thai 
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thi»  oM««t  should  alwayi  take  care  on  each 
Hay  of  exercising,  that  they  ehoald  neTer  in- 
dulge so  much  in  meat  as  to  weaken  thehr  bodj 
fbr  exercise. 

f     And,  in  this  iespiect>  he  stems  to  me  not 
/  to  hAVe  been  mistaken.    Yon  will  rarely  find 
/  men    surpassing  the    Spartans  in  health   or 
strength  of  body ;  fbr  they  are  equally  exer- 
cised in  their  legs,  in  their  hands,  and  their 
neck. 

In  this  respect  also  he  adopted  a  plan  differ- 
ing fVom  others.  For  in  other  cities  tech  indi- 
vidual has  authority  over  his  own  ^Idren,  ser^ 
vants,  and  property.  But  LycUrgus,  wishing 
to  enable  the  citizens  to  enjoy  some  common 
good,  without  injuring  each  other,  enacted  a 
law,  that  tech  inditidunl  should  have  equal 
authority  over  bis  own  childxien  and  those  of 
'       others. 

When  any  one  considers  that  his  fellow-eiti- 
tens  are  fathers  of  the  children  etel-  whom  he 
exercises  authority,  he  must  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  he  would  wish  it  done  to  hi*  own ;  Attd  if 
any  boy,  at  any  time,  should  receive  blows  from 
another,  and  inform  his  father  of  it)  it  is  dis- 
graceful not  to  inflict  additional  blow*  on  his 
son.  Thus  they  have  confidence  in  each  other 
that  nothing  disgraceful  will  be  imposed  On 
their  children. 
'  He  enacted   also,  that  if  any  one  stood  in 

'        need  of  servants,  he  should  use  his  neighbour'i. 
He  also  introduced  the  common  UM  of  hunt- 
ing-dogs, so  that  those  Who  require  them  invite 
I        their  proprietor  to  hunt,  and  if  he  has  no  lei- 
sure, he  chterfully  surrenders  them.  •  They  in 
like  manner  use  their  neighbour's  hoitte ;  for 
when  one  is  sick  and  in  want  of  a  chariot,  or 
desirous  of  reaching  some  place  quickly,  when 
he  sees  a  horse  anywhere  he  takes  it,  and  hav- 
I        ing  made  4  proper  use  of  it)  rtetorte  it 
I  He  did  not  liowever  wish  that  done  among 

I  bis  people,  which  is  enstottaary  with  others. 
I  For  at  times  persons  belated  by  hunting  stand 
I  in  need  df  provisions,  unless  they  have  bten 
I  previoasly  prepared.  He  also  enacted  this  laW, 
that  those  who  had  fed  should  leave  the  food 
I  dressed,  and  those  who  needed  it  should  open 
I  the  seals  and  take  whatever  they  stood  in  need 
I  of,  and  Iteve  It  sealed.  When  they  thds  divide 
I  with  each  other,  even  those  who  have  little 
I  property  share  in  all  the  products  of  the  coun- 
I  try,  when  they  require  any  thing, 
t  VII.  With  regard  to  these  thinge»  Lycurgos 

I         proposed  a  law  in  Sparta  difierent  from  that  of 
I  •  60 


die  other  Oradu.  For  in  other  citite  all  the 
dtisens  are  as  intent  on  gain  as  possible; 
one  engages  in  ftiming,^  another  in  commerce, 
another  in  trade,  and  another  ie  supported  by 
the  arts; 

But  in  8parta«  Lycnrgus  forbade  frsemen  to  i 
have  any  connection  with  matters  of  gain;  / 
whatever  procures  freedom  to  dtiee  he  et^oiil*  | 
ed  them  to  consider  as  their  only  ooeupatioB^ 

Where  he  caused  every  man  to  contribute 
equally  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  where  all 
tet  together,  bow  conld  wealth  be  eagerly 
sought  after  for  the  sake  of  voluptikoosneas  1 
But  money  was  not  even  necessary  for  dotheir, 
for  they  are  adorned  not  by  costliness  of  drete 
but  by  robust  constitution  of  bodies. 

Nor  was  it  neeemaiy  to  collect  money  to  be 
at  expense  in  assisting  their  companions^  for 
he  had  mAde  it  more  honourable  to  Assist  dieir 
acqnaintancte  with  bodily  labour  than  moneys 
having  demonstiated  thet.the  one  depmMi  oft 
the  mmd,  the  other  on  wealth. 

He  Also  absolutely  forbade  the  (trocuring  of 
money  hy  unjust  meanc  For  first  of  all,  hb 
instituted  such  a  kind  of  money,  that  if  only 
10  mine  were  introduced  into  a  house  it  eonld 
neither  escape  the  notice  of  masten  nor  ser- 
vants, for  it  would  occupy  much  space  fend 
would  require  a  carriage  to  conv^  it 

Silver  and  gold  were  carefully  searched  after,    ,' 
and  if  found  anywheie  the  possdsror  is  ponisft- 
ed.     Whftt  anxious  desire  eouM  there  then  be 
for  moneys  when  the  poseesdon  occadohbd 
more  pdn  than  the  enjoyment  pleAsure  f 

VUL  We  all  know  how  very  obedient  the 
Spartans  were  to  their  ruUsrs  and  the  law*.  I 
however  sui^ose  that  Lycui^s  would  not  have , 
attempted  to  settle  this  sound  political  consti- 
tution, before  he  had  eohverted  to  his  opinions 
the  moat  powerful  men  in  the  stato. 

I  prove  it  thus^  that  in  other  sUtee  the  most 
powerful  men  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  four  mn- 
gistrates^  but  deem  this  unworthy  of  a  fire- 
man; but  in  Bparta  the  most  pdwerful  pay 
great  refepeet  to  the  magistrates,  and  redcoki  it 
honourable  to  demean  themsdves ;  and  when 
addreteed,  not  to  wdk  but  run  to  obey.  For 
they  suppose  that  if  they  lead  the  way  in  obe- 
dience, the  rest  will  follow  their  example,  which 
was  the  ease. 

And  it  is  probdile  that  thete  feame  persons    \ 
assisted  Lyeurgus  in  insatuting  the  power  of 
the  ephori,  because  they  knew  that  obedience 
was  the  greatest  good  in  a  state,  in  an  army, 
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in  ft  fftmily.  In  proportion  to  the  oitent  of  the 
power  of  the  magiitracy,  they  guppoeed  that 
they  would  inepire  terror  in  the  citizene,  and 
enforce  obedience. 

The  ephori  then  are  enabled  to  amerce  whom 
they  choose,  and  are  empowered  to  demand  the 
fine  instantly ;  they  are  empowered  to  abrogate 
the  anthoiity  of  the  magbtrates  at  times,  to  in- 
carcerate, and  ev&a.  to  institate  a  trial  for  life. 
And  having  so  mnch  authority,  they  do  not,  like 
other  states,  allow  those  chosen  always  to  com- 
mand during  the  year  as  they  choose,  but  like 
kings  and  presidents  in  the  gymnastic  contests, 
if  they  perceive  any  one  acting  contrary  to  law, 
they  immediately  punish  him. 

Though  there  were  many  other  excellent 
devices  which  Lycurgus  used  to  inspire  in  the 
people  a  wish  to  obey  the  laws,  this  one  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  the  best,  that  he  did  not 
deliver  his  laws  to  the  people  until  he  came 
with  some  of  the  nobles  to  Delphi,  and  ques- 
tioned the  god  whether  it  would  be  more  desir- 
able and  advantageous  for  Sparta  to  obey  the 
Uws  which  he  had  made.  When  the  answer 
was  received  that  it  would  on  every  account  be 
preferably  he  then  delivered  them,  decreeing 
that  it  was  not  only  against  the  laws  of  man 
but  against  those  of  heaven,  to  disobey  the  laws 
sanctioned  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo. . 

IZ.  This  also  is  deserving  of  admiration  in 
Lycurgus,  that  he  effected  this  in  the  state,  that 
an  honourable  death  should  be  reckoned  prefer- 
able to  a  disgraceful  life ;  and  if  any  one  exam- 
ines, he  will  find  fewer  of  them  dying  than  of 
those  who  attempt  to  escape  danger  by  flight 

80  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  a  man  is 
preserved  a  much  longer  period  by  bravery 
than  by  cowardice ;  for  it  is  much  easier,  plea- 
santer,  more  capable  of  assisting  us  in  difficulty, 
and  stronger;  and  it  is  plain  that  glory  is  the 
attendant  of  bravery,  for  all  men  wish  to  assist 
the  brave. 

By  what  contrivances  he  attained  this  object 
should  not  be  overlooked.  His  laws  wisely 
entailed  happiness  on  the  brave,  ndsery  on 
cowards. 

For  in  other  states  when  any  one  acts  cow- 
ardly, he  b  merely  branded  with  the  name  of 
coward ;  he  goes  to  the  same  market  with  the 
brave  man,  and  sits  or  exercises  himself  if  he 
chooses  I  but  at  Laoedemon  every  one  woDld 
be  ashamed  to  admit  the  coward  into  the  same 
tent,  or  ezerctso  himself  with  him  ia  wrestling. 


Frequently  also  such  a  peraon.  wIbco  the  »€ 
parties  who  play  at  baU  are  divided,  has  £: 
place  assigned  for  him,  and  at  dancsw  he  is  a- 
pelled  into  the  most  dishonourable  places  ;  ac 
the  road  too  he  must  give  place  to  otheia,  aac 
at  public  meetings  he  must  even  iwe  to  h» 
juniors.  He  must  also  support  his  female  » 
lations  at  home,'  apart  from  the  pablic  gameii 
and  they  must  remain  without  hiisbafids»  in  tbe 
city :  the  coward  was  not  allowed  to  take  a  vi£e, 
and  yet  a  fine  was  imposed  for  not  having  ool 
He  is  not  allowed  to  walk  aboat  anointed,  as 
to  imitate  those  whose  character  ia  irreprosdh 
able,  unless  he  wishes  to  receive  blowa  Ihun  ha 
betters. 

When  such  disgrace  was  inflicted  upon  cow- 
a]d%  it  cannot  be  reckoned  wonderful  tlux 
death  should  be  preferred  by  them,  to  a  life  » 
dishonourable  and  infamous. 

Z.  Lycurgus  also  seems  to  me  to  have  wise}j 
devised  a  plan  for  encouraging  the  practice  d  1 
virtue  throughout  lifo  till  old  age.  For  to  ba 
other  institutions  he  added  the  making  the  se> 
nate  consist  entirely  of  old  men  dl«tiiigiii<bf  J 
for  virtue,  and  brought  it  about  that  honour  and 
virtue  were  not  neglected  even  in  old  age. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  admiration,  that  he  gin 
great  authority  to  the  old  age  of  the  brave ;  £■ 
having  appointed  the  old  men  umpires  in  tk 
contest  for  superiority  of  intellect,  he  rendered 
their  old  age  more  honourable  than  the  stzengih 
of  those  in  full  bloom. 

This  contest  is  deservedly  celebrated  viih 
highest  exertion  by  men.  Gymnastic  contest! 
are  honourable^  but  they  refer  to  the  body,— 
but  the  contest  r«|;arding  the  dignity  of  sd 
old  man,  exhibits  the  dedding  on  brave  soak 
In  proportion  as  Uie  soul  is  better  than  the 
body,  so  the  contest  of  superiority  of  mind  de- 
serves to  be  more  sealoualy  aimed  at  than  that 
of  the  body. 

Does  not  this,  moreover,  deserve  distinguisb- 
ed  admiration  in  Lycurgus  1  When  he  per- 
CMved  that  those  who  did  not  wish  to  attend 
to  virtue  were  not  able  to  enlarge  their  countzy, 
he  obliged  all  men  publicly  in  Sparta  to  piae- 
tice  all  the  virtues.  For  as  private  men  cxod 
each  other  in  virtue,  those  who  practice  it  from 
those  who  neglect  it,  so  also  Sparta  ia  naturally 
superior  to  all  states  in  virtue,  as  being  the  only 
one  which  enjoins  honour  and  virtue. 

Is  not  this  then  also  deserving  of  oomoM&> 
dation,  that  when  other  states  punish  one  wbo 
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ktd  committed  an  injuiy  upon  another,  they 
inflicted  not  len  pamahment  on  him  who 
showed  himaelf  TegacdJeaa  of  excelling  in 
▼irtue. 

He  considered,  it  appears,  that  those  who 
made  othen  slares,  or  took  any  plunder,  or  etole 
any  thing,  only  injured  the  individnal  suflbrers, 
but  that  by  cowards  and  effeminate  men,  whole 
republics  had  been  overtnmed.  80  that  in 
my  opinion  he  deservedly  imposed  heanest 
punishmento  on  them. 

And  he  rendered  the  neeesnty  most  inviol- 
able of  practising  every  political  virtne.  For 
to  all  thoee  who  performed  what  was  enjoined 
by  law,  he  gave  an  equal  participation  in  the 
beneftte  of  the  state,  and  he  took  no  account 
either  of  the  weaknees  of  their  bodies,  or 
slendemess  of  their  means.  If  any.  one  through 
indolence  should  neglect  to  toil  through  what 
was  enjoined  by  law,  he  pointed  him  out  as  one 
no  longer  deserving^  to  be  reckoned  among  (fie 
equal-honoured. 

But  it  is  very  plain  that  these  laws  are  very 
ancient;  for  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  times  of  the  Heraclids,  and  though  they 
are  so  old  they  are  still  reckoned  the  most  re- 
cent with  other  nations,  for  what  is  most  won- 
derful, all  men  praise  such  institutions,  though 
no  state  wishes  to  imiteto  them. 

XI.  The  advantages  of  his  institutions  al- 
ready enumerated  were  common  both  to  peace 
and  war^ — ^but  we  may  also  explain  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  his  plans  in  military  affiiin. 

He  firrt  caused  the  ephori  to  announce  be- 
forehand to  the  cavalry,  the  heavy-armed,  and 
then  to  the  artixana,  the  yeaia  in  which  they 
mutt  join  the  army,  that  the  Lacedvmoniane 
may  have  in  the  army  abundance  of  all  those 
things  which  are  necessary  in  a  city ;  and  the 
instrumento  which  the  army  require  for  com- 
mon use,  whatever  be  the  purpoee  for  which 
they  are  intended,  are  commanded  to  be  sup- 
plied partly  on  waggons,  partly  on  beoste  of 
burden;  and  thus  their  deficiencies  are  loss 
likely  to  escspe  nottee. 

In  war  he  enacted  that  they  should  wear  a 
purple  robe  and  carry  a  brosen  shield,  as  he 
supposed  this  to  have  least  in  common  with 
the  female  robe,  and  fittest  for  war,  for  it  is 
soonest  made  splendid  and  is  with  difficulty 
soiled.  He  also  allowed  thoee  above  the  age 
of  youths  to  wear  their  hair  long,  as  he  sup- 
posed them  thus  to  appear  taller,  genteeler,  and 
sterner 


When  they  were  thus  arrayed,  he  divided 
them  into  six  regimente  of  cavaliy  and  heavy- 
armed.  Bach  of  these  political  regiments^  has 
one  general  officer,  four  colonels,  eight  captains, 
and  sixteen  subalterns.  These  regimente  are 
put  in  battle  array  by  word  of  command,  some- 
times esch  enomotia  making  only  one  file, 
sometimee  three  files,  sometimes  six. 

In  supposing  the  Lacedamonian  arrangement 
in  amis  to  be  most  intricate,  the  majority  of 
mankind  have  conceived  what  is  most  opposite 
to  foot  For  in  the  Lacedamonian  arrange- 
ment in  arms  there  are  commanders  in  the 
front  ranks,  and  each  line  has  within  itself  every 
thing  necessary  for  war. 

It  is  so  easy  to  understand  this  anrangement, 
that  no  one  acquainted  with  military  movo- 
mento  can  mistake  it ;  for  some  are  enjoined  to 
lead,  others  to  follow.  The  marching  with  one 
of  the  wings  in  front  is  pointed  out  by  the 
orders  of  the  subeltern,  as  if  by  a  herald,  by 
which  the  phalanxes  become  both  narrower  and 
closer;  there  -cannot  be  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  understanding  this  circumetance. 

But  that  the  body  thus  arranged  should  be 
able  to  fight  with  the  enemy  when  thrown  into 
confusion,  is  not  so  easily  understood ;  except 
by  those  educated  under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

The  Lacedamonians  make  these  things  very 
easy  which  seem  very  difficult  to  men  in  arms. 
For  when  they  march  by  the  wing,  the  enomo- 
tia follows  in  the  rear;  and  if,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, the  enemy's  phalanx  ahould  appear  in 
front,  orders  are  given  to  the  enomotarch  to 
arrange  his  men  with  firont  to  the  left ;  and 
in  tike  manner  throughout  the  whole,  until  the 
phalanx  stands  opposite.  But  if,  when  in  this 
position,  the  enemy  appear  in  the  rear,  each 


>  wKtrui»9  M««Av.  Tbucydides,  v.  98,  ncntloiis  the 
■asM  dWMoR  of  the  I.*esteiiiooien  army.  Wbat 
Boaiber  of  soMlera  was  contained  la  eaeh  msrm  is  aa- 
eartain ;  some  make  them  Hve,  seme  seven,  and  others 
nine  baadTsd ;  bat  at  the  aratlbnuatlon  of  the  commoB< 
weahh,  they  seem  not  to  have  exceeded  fear  handred* 
who  were  all  Atot-mea.  *£»«i^»r««  was  the  half  of 
«»»T«sd«n'wf,  eontalned  originally  twenty-five  men,  and 
derived  its  name  firom  the  soldiere  In  it,  being  bound 
by  a  eoiemn  oath  vpon  a  eaerlfice  to  be  feltbflil  and 
loyal  to  their  coontry.  In  tlie  coarM  of  tinw  the  nnm- 
bsrs  of  the  hmffr'mt  were  ehanged  and  increased, 
though  the-  andent  nasM  stin  remained,  so  that  the 
ivv^TiM  conelsled  of  upwards  of  fifty,  and  irtrri|«orrv 
of  apwarda  of  one  hundred  omu.  From  a  calculation 
made  on  a  paaMge  of  Thucydldee,  the  ir«i^r/s  is  proved 
to  consist  of  thirty-two  men,  which  makes  ap  for  the 
whole  rsginent  the  nanoer  of  $U. 
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mnk  oountertDurehM^  qhUI  th«  bnVMt  am  6p- 
poMd  to  the  enemy. 

But  when  the  eomnwnder  is  on  the  left,  even 
Chen  they  are  not  reckoned  to  be  in  a  wone 
condition,  and  they  are  rren  aometimea  in  a 
better.    For  if  any  peraon  lAioald  attempt  to 

t  'E^iXltTirait.     *^tKiyM'«t  ic*Xi«>Me(,   OT   igiXt[[i(, 

wu  a  erantamareb,  by  which  9iwj  foldfor,  aaa  nareh- 
lug  aAar  aoothor,  ehaqftd  the  ftooi  for  tha  nar,  or  «m 
flank  for  aaotbar ;  whenea  thara  wara  two  aorta  of  eoon* 
tarmarcbaa,  kmt*  x&%ov(,  and  mt*  C^y»,  ooa  bj  filaB, 
tba  othar  by  ranka. 

I  *£|<xiy^i«  Umxtimv  Kara  xtxovf,  waa  aa  foUowa: 
firat,  tha  laadara  of  tha  filaa  baviof  tamaa  to  tha  ri^bt 
or  left,  tba  next  rank  paaaad  through  by  them  on  tha 
■ama  hand,  and,  occupying  tha  dMtant  apaoea,  placed 
thamaelTea  behind  the  laadera  of  their  filaa,  and  tamed 
tiiair  iheaa  tha  nna  way.  Id  Uka  nanaar  tha  third  and 
fourth  ranka,  and  all  tha  raat,  tiH  tha  bringara-up  ware 
laat,  and  bad  turned  about  their  fhoea,  and  again  oc- 
en|Mad  the  rear.  By  thia  motion  tha  army  wai  reoiOTed 
into  tha  ground  before  tha  fhwit,  and  the  foeaa  of  the 
aotdiera  ware  tamed  backward.  It  appaaiad  ao  lika  a 
retreat,  that  Philip  of  Maoedoo,  iuatead  of  it,  uaed  the 
following  motion.  — 8  *EliKtyM»r  Ai*^9  xar*  x«x««rT 
waa  contrary  to  the  laat:  thia  motion  occupied  the 
gronad  behind  tha  phalanx,  and  tha  addiera'  laeea 
tarnad  tha  contrary  way ;  it  waa  nada  Aoni  ftoat  to 
rear.  Thia  cTolntion  waa  performed  In  two  waya:  one 
waa,  when  thoae  in  the  rear  firat  turned  about  their 
fooaa,  the  next  rank  alao  turned  theira  and  began  the 
eoantaraurch,  etary  man  placing  hhnaelf  directly  be- 
fare  his  bringer-up;  tha  third  did  tha  aame,  and  tlyB 
reat,  till  the  rank  of  fik-laadera  waa  firat.  Tha  other 
method  waa,  when  the  leaders  of  the  filea  began  the 
fliNintermareh,  atery  one  in  their  filea  followed  them  in 
order:  by  thia  meaaa  they  were  bnmght  nearar  to  the 
enemy,  and  rapn^aeated  a  charge.  — 3  '£(ixi>'^of  lT<f. 
r(jie(,  or  K^iiriKOf,  x»t«  A.ix«v(,  eoroetimea  termed 
xe^i?e(j  beeanae  managed  like  the  Grecian  chori,  which 
being  ordered  into  filea  and  ranka,  like  aoldiers  in  battle> 
array,  and  nmvhig  forward  toward  tha  brbik  of  the 
atage,  whan  they  could  paaa  no  farther,  retired,  one 
through  the  ranka  of  another ;  the  whole  chorna  keep- 
ing all  the  time  tha  lama  ground  of  which  they  were 


*££ix<^/to(  HKTB  ^vym^  countermarch  by  rank,  waa 
contrary  to  the  countermarch  by  file;  in  the  counter* 
march  by  file,  the  motion  waa  In  the  depth  of  the  bat* 
talla,  the  front  moring  townrda  tha  laar,  or  the  nar 
towarda  the  front,  and  aneeeeding  into  aaoh  othar*a 
place.  In  thia,  tha  motkm  waa  In  length  of  the  battalia 
flankwiae,  the  wing  either  marching  into  tha  midat,  or 
qaite  through  to  tha  oppoaita  wing.  In  doing  thia,  tha 
addiera  who  wara  laat  in  tha  flank  of  the  wing,  nMved 
firat  to  tha  contrary  wing,  tha  raat  fldlawing  in  their 
order.    It  wai  alao  performed  three  waya. 

1  The  Macedonian  eonntannareh  began  ita  motkm  at 
tha  eomer  of  the  wing  nearaet  the  enemy,  and  remoring 
to  tha  ground  on  tha  aide  of  the  contrary  wing,  reaem- 
blad  a  flight.— 9  The  Laeedanoonian  countermarch,  ba* 
ginning  ita  motbn  In  the  wing  fortheat  diatant  fttrni  tha 
enemy,  seined  the  ground  neareat  to  them,  by  which  an 
attaok  waa  repraaented.— 3  The  Chorean  eonntermareh 
maintained  ita  own  gronad,  only  renoTing  oaa  wing  into 
laa  phu:e  of  (ne  other. 


snnound  tfwa,  he  wonld-  fall  in,  not  widi  sa- 
armed,  but  heafy^nnd  neD*  But  iT  at  asj 
time  it  tnay  aeeto  ndTtntageoiia  €ar  mome  par- 
poae,  that  the  leader  ahonld  atand  on  the  righ] 
wifig,  tattling  the  troop  upon  the  wingv  tbfj 
deploy  the  phalanx  until  the  gvnaial  is  on  tha 
light  and  the  rear  ia  on  the  left. 

But  if  again  htnt  the  right  a  bodjr  of  tht 
enemy  ahould  Appear  marching,  each  cohort 
makea  a  eentral  moTament  of  half-tomiag  lika 
a  galley,  whoae  prow  ia  wished  to  hm  proBeaiad 
to  the  enemy,  and  then  the  rear  eoo^mn j  cobks 
to  the  right.  And  if  again  the  enemy  AouU 
attempt  the  left,  they  do  not  allow  tkia,  bot 
drive  them  o£E^  or  turn  the  oppoaing  eoaspaaiet 
to  the  enemy,  and  thaa  again  the  rear  wtmftmj 
ia  placed  on  the  left. 

XII.  I  will  alao  explain  how  Lyenigoa  enact- 
ed that  their  campa  ahould  be  pitched.  Becaan 
the  angiea  of  a  quadrangle  were  naekaa,  tht 
catep  waa  pitched  in  a  circle,  onleaa  they  ware 
protected  by  a  mountain,  or  had  a  wall  or  xrrtr 
on  their  rear. 

He  inatituted  daily  watchea  whii^  looked 
inwarda  to  the  camp:  theaa  are  plaeed,  not  for 
the  aake  of  tha  enemy,  but  their  frienda ;  and 
caTaliy  watoh  the  enemy  from  placea  where  they 
can  eee  fartheat  in  adtanee. 

But  if  any  one  ahonld  advanoa  dnring  tka 
night  beyokid  the  phalanx,  ha  dtereed  that  b« 
ahould  be  watched  by  the  Bcyritce :  bat  now 
thia  ia  done  by  stnutger%  provided  aome  of 
them  be  preeefit* 

It  ought  to  be  well  uadeiatood,  that  they 
alwaya  go  about  with  their  apeara,  and  fin*  this 
■ame  naaon,  they  prevent  their  aloTea  from 
joining  the  army.  And  it  ia  not  to  ba  won> 
dared  at,  that  thoae  going  out  for  neeeaaaiy  pw^ 
poaea,  do  not  retire  ao  far  from  eafeh  other,  or 
the  aimy,  aa  to  excite  uneaaineaa  in  each  othar; 
thia  ia  done  for  aelf-preaervation. 

They  frequently  change  their  camp,  that 
they  may  injure  their  enemy,  and  aaaiat  their 
friebda.  And  it  ia  enjoined  by  law,  that  ail 
Lacedamoniana  ahould  exerciae  themaelTca 
whereTor  they  are  engaged  in  war ;  which  adJs 
greatly  to  their  magnanimity  and  ingenuoo^ 
neia.  Their  exerctaea  in  walking  and  ruoniog 
take  place  in  front  of  their  own  regiment,  and 
no  one  can  proceed  beyond  it. 

And  after  the  exetciaea  the  first  poleuiarrh 
iaraea  ordera  for  them  to  ait  down  s  thia  anret 
all  the  purpoaea  of  a  review:  after  this  thej 
breakfaat,  and  immediately  the  advanced  cen- 
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tinel  is  rettrred :  after  that  again,  coDTOTiatioii 
«nd  racrealion  before  the  evening  exeraeeflb 

Immediately  afterwards,  orders  are  given  to 
9ap,  and  when  they  have  song  to  the  gods,  to 
whom  they  have  previoosly  saeiificed,  th^  re> 
tire  to  rest  in  their  armonr. 

No  person  need  wonder  that  I  write  so  mvch 
on  this  subject,  as  nothing  which  requires  dili- 
gence  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
Lacedsmonians  in  warlike  matters. 

XIII.  I  vrill  also  explain  the  power  and  hon- 
oar  which  Lyourgns  decreed  should  be  given  to 
the  king  when  with  the  amy.  First,  then,  the 
state  supports  a  king  and  attendants  in  the  camp ; 
the  polemarehs  live  in  the  same  tent  with  him) 
that  being  always  present  they  may  be  better 
enabled  to  hold  a  common  oouneii  when  neces- 
sary. Other  three  men,  also,  of  the  alike-hon- 
oured, live  in  the  same  tent  with  him*  These 
attend  to  all  the  neeessaries  of  li%,  that  their 
minds  may  not  be  distracted  by  minor  consi- 
derations, from  attending  to  warlike  aflairs. 

I  will  new  explain  how  the  king  moves  for- 
ward to  battle  with  the  army.  He  sacrifices 
first  at  home  to  Jupiter  the  leader,  and  the. 
other  gods ;  and  when  he  has  thus  saorifioed» 
(he  fire-bearing  attendant  taking  fire  from  the 
kltar,  leads  the  way  to  the  borders  of  the  conn- 
try  :  the  king  then  again  sacrifices  to  Jupiter 
and  Minerva. 

When  they  have  sacrificed  to  both  tbese 
gods,  then  he  passes  the  boundaries  of  the 
country.  Fire  from  theee  saeriftces  leads  the 
way,  never  to  be  extinguished;  aU  kinds  of 
victims  are  then  sacrificed.  Whenever  he  sa- 
crifices he  begins  this  work  at  daybreak,  wish- 
ing to  anticipate  the  good-will  of  the  god. 

There  are  present  at  the  sacrifice,  the  pole- 
march,  lochagi,  pentecosteres,  commanders  of 
mercenary  troops,  the  commanders  of  baggage 
troops,  and  any  one  of  the  generab  from  the 
city  who  chooses. 

Two  of  the  ephori  are  also  present,  who  do 
not  interfere  in  the  conducting  of  business, 
unless  they  are  summoned  by  the  king ;  but 
looking  on  what  each  did,  they  naturally  ren- 
der them  more  modest    When  the  sacred  rites 
are  finished,  the  king,  having  called  them  all 
forward,  prescribes  what  is  to  be  done ;  so  that 
contemplating  these  things,  yon  would  suppose 
/  that  other  nations  enter  into  military  affairs 
[  with  precipitation,  but  that  the  Lacedamonians 
'   alone  in  reality  were  the  artists  of  war. 

But  when  the  king  leads,  if  no  enemy  ap- 
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pears,  no  one  pnoeeeds  before  him  except  the 
Scirits  and  the  cavalry,  who  march  in  advance 
to  reconnoitre,  and  if  at  any  time  they  suppose 
a  battle  likely  to  ensue,  the  king  takee  the  troo^ 
of  the  first  regiment  and  leads  it,  turning  aside 
to  the  right,  until  he  is'  in  the  middle  between 
the  two  moriB  and  the  two  polemarchias. 

Whatever  instructions  in  addition  to  theee 
most  be  given,  are  arranged  by  the  eldeit  of  • 
thoee  connected  with  the  publie  table;  and 
these  are  the  men  who  live  in  the  same  tent 
with  the  alike-honoured,  the  prophets,  phy» 
sicians,  mnsieians,  officers  of  the  armyi  and  this 
volunteers  present  Bo  that  of  the  things 
neecesaiy  te  be  done  none  is  neglected ;  for  every 
thing  is  prcTiously  considered. 

Lycurgus,  in  my  opinion  contrived  #hat  wni 
very  advantageous  with  reqtect  to  the  contest 
on  arms.  For  when  in  sight  of  the  enemy  the 
goat  is  sacrificed,  the  law  is^  that  all  the  musH 
dans  present  should  play,  and  that  none  of  the 
Lacedemonians  should  be  uncovered  with  gar* 
lands;  and  they  are  enjoined  before-hand  to 
clean  their  armii  The  youth  are  allowed  to 
mareh  to  bottle  eombed,  and  to  be  sprightly 
sad  graceful.  .  .  .  And  that  it  mky  be 
well  done,  the  polemarch  must  take  care. 

The  king  decides  on  the  proper  season  and 
place  for  pitching  the  camp.  He  possesses  also 
the  right  of  dtsmisbing  ambassadors  Whedier 
friendly  or  hostile.  He  also  cemmeiiees  what* 
ever  they  Wish  done. 

When  any  person  eomee  desiring  justice^  the 
king  refers  him  to  the  Hellanodics,  atad  if 
money,  to  the  qusstor,  and  if  bringing  in  booty, 
to  the  dealer  in  booty.  When  they  do  thus  no 
other  business  is  left  in  battle  for  the  king, 
than  to  be  priest  in  what  regards  the  gods  and 
general  in  what  regards  men. 
^  ZIV.  Should  the  question  be  asked,  do  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  at  present  seem  to  remain 
unchanged  ?  to  this  I  certainly  would  not  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative. 

For  I  know  that  the  Lacedemonians  former- 
ly preferred  to  associate  together,  in  possession 
of  moderate  meana,  than  to  govern  cities  and 
be  corrupted  by  adulation. 

And  formerly,  I  know  that  they  were  afraid 
to  appear  possessed  of  gold  ;  but  I  know  some 
who  are  at  present  vain  and  oetentatious 
their  possesnons. 

I  know,  too,  that  formerly  on  this  account 
strangers  were  expelled,  and  the  citizens  were 
not  allowed  to  reside  abroad,  lest  their  morals 
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should  be  coimpted  hj  stnmgen.  But  now  I 
know  that  they  prove  the  fint  to  exert  them- 
selvee,  that  they  may  never  oeaee  to  govern  a 
'  foreign  city. 

There  was  a  time,  too,  when  they  were  sedu- 
lous to  make  themselves  worthy  of  governing ; 
but  now  they  study  more  to  obtain  rule  than 
deserve  it 

The  Greeks,  formerly,  resorted  to  Laoeds- 
mon,  and  requested  of  them  to  take  the  lead 
against  those  who  did  an  injury — ^but  now, 
many  of  the  Greeks  exhort  each  other  to  hinder 
them  from  again  taking  the  lead  in  their  affairs. 

It  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  that  such  blame 
should  be  attached  to  them,  as  they  show  them- 
selves neither  obedient  to  the  deity,  nor  to  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus. 

XV.  I  wish  also  to  explain  what  agree- 
ments Lycurgus  made  between  the  king  and 
the  city ;  for  he  is  the  only  magistrate,  whose 
office  remains  such  as  it  was  originally  insti- 
tuted :  the  other  political  situations  have  been 
changed,  and  are  even  now  changing. 

For  he  enacted  that  the  king  should  offer 
without  the  city,  all  the  public  sacrifices,  as  he 
was  descended  from  the  deity,  and  be  com- 
mander wherever  the  state  should  send  the 
anny. 

He  granted  also,  that  he  should  receive  a 
share  of  the  sacrifices,  and  be  possessed  of  so 
much  good  land  in  many  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  as  never  to  be  in  want  of  moderate 
means,  and  never  be  possessed  of  excessive 
wealth. 


He  assigned  a  public  tent  for  the  kings*  tha: 
even  they  should  live  in  tents,  and  alkmed 
them  a  double  dutre  at  supper,  not  that  tbry 
might  consume  that  portion;  bat  that  thef 
might  have  it  in  their  power  to  honour  any  oae 
they  pleased. 

He  granted  also,  that  each  of  them  aboi:kf 
choose  two  companions,  who  were  called  PythiL 
He  granted  him  also,  to  receive  a  pig:  from  everv 
litter,  that  he  might  never  be  in  want  d 
victims,  when  it  was  neeeasary  to  consult  the 
gods  on  any  matter.  And  near  hia  hovae  a 
pool  of  water  presents  abundance :  that  this  U 
useful  for  many  purposes,  thoee  ^ivho  do  not 
possess  one  know  best  All  riae  ap  liom  their 
seats  to  the  king,  but  the  ephoii  do  not  mt 
from  their  chairs  of  office. 

They  bind  each  other  by  oatha  ererj  mostb, 
the  ephori  for  the  city,  and  the  king  for  hisi- 
self.  The  king's  oath  is,  that  he  will  govera 
according  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  city :  the 
city's  oath,  that  if  he  does  not  Tiolate  his 
oath,  they  will  preserve  his  kingdom  nnshaka 
and  firm. 

And  these  are  the  honours  which  are  paid  ta 
the  king  in  his  native  land  when  lining :  they 
do  not  fiir  exceed  those  paid  to  a  private  indi- 
vidnal ;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  infoae  a  tyna- 
nical  spirit  in  the  kings,  nor  to  excite  among 
the  citizens  an  envy  of  their  power. 

But  honours  are  paid  to  the  king  when  dead: 
by  this,  the  laws  of  Jayeatgm  wiah  to  diov, 
that  they  have  honoured  the  kings  of  the  Laee- 
dsmonians,  not  as  men,  but  as  heroaa. 
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As  it  has  fallen  to  oar  lot,  from  long  practice, 
to  hare  become  experienced  in  horsemanship, 
we  wish  to  point  out  to  our  younger  friends  how 
we  think  they  can  nse  their  horses  most  pro- 
perly. Simon  has  indeed  written  a  treatise  on 
horsemanship ;  he  also  erected  a  brazen  horse 
at  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Athens,  and  canred 
on  the  pedestal  his  own  deeds.  We  will  not 
expunge  from  our  own  writings  whatever  we 
find  in  accordance  with  his  Tiews,  but  we  will 
give  them  with  much  more  pleasure,  to  our 
friends,  reckoning  them  more  deserving  of  cre- 
dit, inasmuch  as  he,  who  was  a  horseman,  cor- 
responded in  opinion  with  us.  Whatever  he 
has  omitted,  we  will  attempt  to  explun. 

We  will  first  describe  how  a  man  may  be 
least  deceived  in  purchasing  a  horse.    It  is  evi- 
dent  that  we  ought  to  prove  the  body  of  the 
untamed  foal,  for  the  horse  not  yet  mounted 
cannot  exhibit  very  distinct  proofr  of  his  spirit 
And  of  his  body,  we  assert   that  the  feet 
should  first  be   examined.    For  as  a  house 
would  be  useless  which  had  the  upper  parts 
beautifal,  without  having  the  necessary  foun- 
dation laid  ;  so  also  a  wai^steed  would  be  use- 
less, though  every  other  part  of  the  body  were 
good,  if  the  feet  were  badly  shaped,  for  none 
of  his  advantages  could  be  brought  into  action. 
When  we  wish  to  prove  the  feet,  the  hoofs 
must  first  be  examined.    Soundness  of  feet  is 
much  influenced  by  the  thickness  or  thinness 
of  the  hoofs.     This  also  must  not  be  lost  sight 
.of  whether  the  hoofs  are  high  before  and  be- 
hind, or  low ;  for  the  high  ones  have  the  hol- 
-low  of  the  sole  removed  from  the  ground  ;  but 
the  low  walk  equally  on  the  strongest  and  soft- 
est part  of  the  foot,  like  in-kneed  men.    Simon 
excellently  remarks,  that  good  feet  are  known 
by  the  sound ;  the  hollow  hoof  struck  on  the 
ground  sounds  like  a  cymbaL 


Having  begun  with  the  feet  we  will  ascend 
gradually  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  U  is  necesr 
sary  then  that  the  upper  part  of  the  hoofs  «^nd 
the  lower  bones  of  the  fetlock  should  not  b» 
too  erect,  like  a  goat's ;  for  being  very  elastic, 
it  fatigues  the  rider,  and  such  legs  are  more 
easily  inflamed :  nor  ought  the  bones  to  be  too 
low,  for  the  fetlocks  would  become  hairless 
and  ulcerated,  whether  the  horse  rode  over 
clods  or  stones. 

The  bones  of  the  leg  ought  to  be  thick,  for 
these  are  the  supports  of  the  body ;  they  should, 
not  however  be  covered  with  fat  flesh  or 
large  veins.  For  when  driven  through  rougl^ 
roads,^  these  must  necessarily  be  filled  with, 
blood,  hard  tumours  arise,  the  legs  become  fieit, 
and  tl^e  skin  separates.  And  when  the  skia 
becomes  loose,  the  smaller  bone  of  the  leg  fre- 
quently separatee,  and  renders  the  horse  la^ie. 

Moreover,  if  the  foal,  when  walking;,  bends 
his  knees  pliantly,  you  may  reckon  it  probable 
that  when  ridden  he  will  have  pliant  legs.  For 
they  all  in  the  course  of  time  bend  their  knees 
much  more  pliantly.  Flexible  knees  are  justly 
held  in  repute ;  inasmuch  as  they  render  the 
horse  less  liable  to  stumble  and  shake  the  rider, 
than  stiff  legs. 

When  the  arms  are  fat,  horses  appear  strong- 
er and  more  elegant,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
hnman  form.  And  when  the  chest  is  wide,  it 
contributes  both  to  his  beauty,  to  his  strength, 
and  bears  the  legs  more  gracefully ;  not  close  one , 
to  the  other,  but  coneiderably  separated.  More- 
over, from  the  chest  his  neck  should  not  fall 
forward  like  a  boar's,  but,  like  a  cock's,  should  . 
rise  erect  to  the  head,  and  be  slender  at  the 
arch.  The  head  should  be  bony,  and  have  a 
small  jaw-bone ;  thus  his  neck  will  be  before 
the  rider,  and  his  eye  see  what  is  before  his  feet. 

A  horse  thus  shaped  would  be  less  able  to 
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use  ▼ioience,  ewn  thoagh  Terj  tpirited;  for 
hones  attempt  to  do  injory  not  by  arching 
the  neck,  but  by  extending  the  head  forward. 

It  is  also  necessaiy  to  consider,  whether  the 
inside  of  both  their  jaws  be  tender  or  hard, 
.  or  if  only  one ;  for  those  which  have  dissimi- 
lar jaws  are  generally  unmanageable.  When 
-^the  eyes  are  prominent,  the  horse  seems  more 
vigilant,  and  can  see  much  farther  than  when 
they  are  sunk  in  the  socket 

Wide  nostrib  are  also  much  more  convenient 

for  breathing;  and  render  the  appearance  of 

the  horse   more  terrible ;  for  when  one  horse 

is  enraged  at  another,  or  is  excited  in  riding, 

he  distends  his  nostrils  exceedingly. 

I        When  the  head  is  large  at  the  top,  and  the 

I    ears  small,  the  horse  appears  much  more  ele- 

I     gant     When  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  high, 

the  rider  has  a  safer  seat,  and  adheres  more 

closely  to  the   shoulders.    The   loins,   when 

double,  are  much  more  easily  sitten  upon,  than 

when  single,  and  much  more  pleasant  to  the 

eye. 

When  the  sides  are  deep,  and  somewhat  pro- 
tuberant at  the  belly,  the  horse  is  generally 
more  easily  ridden;  and  stronger,  and  more 
capable  of  enjoying  food.  In  proportion  as  the 
loins  are  broader  and  shorter,  so  much  easier 
is  it  for  the  horse  to  raise  the  fore-part  of  the 
body  and  bring  forward  the  hinder;  and  the 
belly  thus  appears  smaller,  which  when  large 
deforms  the  horse,  weakens  it,  and  renders  it 
less  capable  of  carrying  burdens. 

It  is  necessary  also' that  the  haunches  should 
be  broad  and  fleshy,  to  correspond  with  the 
sides  and  breast ;  when  all  these  parts  are  solid, 
it  renders  the  horse  lighter  for  the  race,  and 
much  fleeter. 

Moreover,  if  the  hocks  be  separated  by  a 
broad  line,  then  the  hind  leg^  in  walking  will 
be  separated  by  a  proper  space,  and  be  brought 
up  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other :  when  thu  is 
the  case  a  great  addition  is  made  to  the  bold- 
ness and  strength  of  his  look,  both  in  walking 
and  riding.  This  may  be  proved  from  men, 
for  when  they  wish  to  raise  anything  from  the 
earth,  they  attempt  to  do  so  by  standing  astride 
rather  than  with  legs  close. 

A  horse,  besides,  should  not  have  large  tes- 
ticles; this  cannot  be  observed  in  the  foal. 
With  regard  to  the  pastern,  the  shank  bones, 
the  fetlocks,  and  hoofs  of  the  hind  legs,  the 
rame  may  be  said  as  of  the  fore. 

I  now  explain  how  a  man  may  run  the  least 


risk  of  being  deceived,  when  oonjeetming  tk 
future  height  of  a  horse.  The  young  bone 
which,  when  foaled,  has  the  diank  bones  lonf- 
est,  invariably  turns  out  the  largest.  For  ai 
time  advances,  the  shank-bones  of  all  quad- 
rupeds increase  but  little;  but  that  the  mt 
of  the  body  may  be  symmetrical,  it  hicreass 
in  proportion  with  them. 

Persons  who  thus  prove  the  form  of  a 
foal,  seem,  in  my  opinion,  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain a  good-footed,  strong,  well-flesihed,  grace- 
ful, and  large-sized  horse.  Though  soime, 
when  growing,  change  much,  still,  in  oar  choice 
of  them,  we  may  confidently  follow  the  abore 
rule;  for  there  are  far  more  delbnned  foak 
which  turn  out  beautiful  horses,  than  beautifal 
foals  which  prove  deformed  horses. 

II.  It  seems  now  necessary  to  explain  bow 
young  horses  should  be  trained.  Those  men 
in  cities  are  enjoined  to  ride,  who  are  bert 
enabled  from  their  wealth,  and  who  partake  in 
the  honours  of  the  state.  It  is  mach  better 
that  a  young  man  should  be  studious  of  firm 
habits  of  body  than  of  horsemanship  ;  or  if  al- 
ready  skilled  in  riding,  of  exercising  himself 
than  be  a  breaker  of  horses ;  and  that  an  oM 
man  should  be  engaged  with  his  &mily,  his 
friends,  political  and  military  afiairs,  than  be 
engaged  in  training  horses. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
rearing  horses,  as  I  am,  will  give  them  out  to 
be  trained.  It  is  necessary,  howe-ver,  before 
giving  them  out,  to  have  a  written  agreement 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  you  wish  thna 
trained,  as  is  done  when  a  boy  is  engaged  to 
learn  any  art ;  for  that  will  show  the  breaker 
what  he  ought  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  receive 
his  reward. 

Care  must  be  taken,  that  when  the  breaker 
receives  the  foal,  he  be  gentle,  tractable,  and 
fond  of  men.  For  he  is  generally  rendered  so 
at  home  by  the  groom,  if  the  foal  is  made  to 
understand  that  hunger,  thirst,  and  irritation, 
are  procured  by  solitude ;  and  that  meat,  drink, 
and  freedom  from  irritation,  are  procured  by 
men.  When  these  things  take  place,  foals  not 
only  love,  bat  long  for  men. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  touch  those  parts 
which,  when  touched,  give  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  horse ;  and  these  are  the  hairiest,  and 
those  parts  in  which,  when  he  feels  any  pain 
he  cannot  relieve  himself. 

The  groom  should  be  enjoined  to  lead  him 
through  a  crowd,  and  cause  him  to  approach 
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all  kinds  of  sights  and  sounds.  WbicheTer  of 
these  the  foal  may  dread,  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  him  not  by  harshness,  bat  gentleness, 
that  they  are  not  dangerous.  Regarding  the 
training  of  horses,  it  seems  to  me  sufficient,  to 
tell  the  unskilled  to  follow  the  above  instruc- 
tions. 

III.  We  will  now  suggest  a  few  things 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to,  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  riding  horse,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
being  cheated  in  the  bargain.  First,  then,  let  it 
not  escape  his  notice  what  his  age  is ;  for  if  he 
has  not  the  foal-teeth,  he  can  neither  give  us 
pleasure  with  anticipated  exertion,  nor  can  he 
be  easily  disposed  of  again. 

When  his  youth  is  manifest,  it  is  necessary 
again  to  observe  narrowly  how  he  receives  the 
bit  in  his  mouth,  and  the  bridle  about  his  ears ; 
there  is  least  chance  of  this  escaping  notice,  if 
the  bridle  be  put  on  and  off  before  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Then  we  must  also  observe,  how  he  receives 
the  rider  on  his  back.  For  many  horses  are 
with  difficulty  approached,  as  they  know,  if 
they  allow  it,  they  will  be  obliged  to  la- 
bour. 

This  must  also  be  considered,  if  when 
mounted  he  desires  to  withdraw  from  other 
horses,  or  if  when  they  chance  to  be  near,  he 
advances  to  them  without  the  will  of  his  rider. 
There  are  some,  who  on  account  of  bad  train- 
ing, fly  homewards  from  the  race  ground.  ^ 

Fetlock  riding,  as  it  is  called,  shows  the  in- 
tractable horse,  and  much  more  the  sudden 
change  of  the  riding.  For  many  do  not  attempt 
to  run  against  the  vrill  of  their  rider,  unless  the 
hard  jaw  which  does  not  feel  the  force  of  the  Ibit, 
and  the  horse's  speed  directed  homewards, 
coincide.  It  is  necessary  also  to  know,  if 
when  forced  to  full  speed  he  is  drawn  up  quick- 
ly, and  if  he  wishes  to  be  turned. 

It  is  good  also  not  to  be  inexperienced,  if 
the  horse,  when  roused  vrith  blows,  is  equally 
willing  to  obey  as  formerly.  For  a  disobe- 
dient servant  and  army,  are  equally  useless: 
but  a  disobedient  horse  is  not  only  useless,  but 
frequently  acts  traitorously. 

When  we  wish  to  purchase  a  war-steed,  we 
must  try  him  in  all  those  things  of  which  ex- 
perience is  required  in  war ;  these  are,  to  leap 
across  ditches,  scale  walls,  spring  up  ascents. 


I  Riding  in  a  circle  when  tied  by  a  rope  to  the  centre. 


and  dash  down  descents,  and  to  be  ezperieneed 
in  charging  on  slopes,  declivities,  and  transverse 
ways.  For  all  these  things  prove  the  strength 
of  his  spirit,  and  health  of  his  body.  The 
horse,  however,  which  does  not  excel  in  these 
things,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  For  many  fail, 
not  for  want  of  ability,  but  want  of  experience 
in  these  things :  but  if  instructed,  accustomed, 
and  trained,  they  would  excel  in  them,  if  other- 
wise healthy  and  not  vicious. 

We  must  also  guard  against  naturally  timid 
horses.  For  the  excessively  timorous,  do  not 
allow  the  enemy  to  be  injured,  and  they  fre- 
quently deceive  their  rider,  and  bring  him  into 
the  greatiest  difficulties. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  learn  if  the  horse  is 
fierce,  either  towards  other  horses,  or  towards 
men,  and  if  sullen  and  peevish ;  for  all  these 
things  become  difficulties  to  the  purchaser. 

The  refusing  to  be  reined  and  mounted,  and 
other  tricks,  may  be  much  more  easily  learned, 
if  when  the  horse  has  already  been  toiled,  he 
should  attempt  again  to  do  the  same  things  as 
before  he  beg^n  to  ride.  Such  as  have  toiled, 
and  are  willing  again  to  undergp  labour,  show 
sufficient  proofs  of  a  strong  spirit. 

In  short,  that  horse  which  has  good  feet,  is 
gentle,  fleet  enough,  is  willing  and  able  to  en- 
dure labour,  and  is  very  obedient,  is  most  likely 
to  occasion  least  uneasiness,  and  be  the  author  1 
of  most  safety  to  his  rider  in  warfare.  Butv 
those  which  require  much  driving  on  account 
of  laziness,  or  much  coaxing  and  care,  on  ac- 
count of  being  high  mettled,  occasion  much 
employment  to  the  rider,  and  despondence  in 
dangers. 

IV.  When  a  man  has  purchased  a  horse  which  / 
he  admires,  and  brings  him  home,. it  is  proper 
that  the  stall  should  be  in  a  part  of  the  house 
where  the  master  could  oflenest  see  the  horse  : 
and  it  is  good,  that  the  stable  should  be  so  situa- 
ted, that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  steal  provis- 
ions out  of  the  manger,  as  out  of  the  master's 
cellar.  He  who  is  negligent  of  this,  seems  to 
me  to  be  heedless  of  his  own  interest ;  for  it  is, 
evident,  that  in  dangers  the  master  entrusts  his 
body  to  his  horse. 

A  secure  stable  is  not  only  good  for  pre- 
venting the  stealing  of  the  horse's  provender, 
but  also,  because  it  shows  when  he  disdains 
his  food,  and  throws  it  out  of  the  stall.  When 
this  is  perceived,  it  is  known  that  the  body 
through  abundance  of  blood,  requires  curing, 
or  having  toiled  hard  needs  repose,  or  broken- 
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windediKfli,  or  loma  other  malady  is  creopiag 
opoB  him.  It  is  with  a  hone  as  with  a  man, 
diseases  are  all  much  more  easily  cursd  at  the  be- 
gimiing,  than  when  they  have  become  inyete- 
rate,  and  errors  haye  been  oommitied  in  at- 
tempting their  cure. 

And  as  attoition  mnst  be  paid  to  a  horse's 
provisions  and  exercises,  that  the  body  may 
be  strong,  so  also  his  feet  mnst  be  exer- 
cised. Moist  and  smooth  stalls  injure  hoofs 
which  are  naturally  good.  It  is  also  necessaiy, 
that  they  be  not  moist,  be  sloping,  and  have 
eewers :  and  not  to  be  smooth,  to  have  large 
stones  against  each  other,  almost  equal  in  sise 
to  their  hoofs ;  for  such  stalls  at  the  same  time 
consolidate  the  hoofs  of  those  standing  on 
them. 

After  that,  the  horse  must  be  led  by  the 
groom  where  he  may  be  rubbed :  he  must  be 
untied  after  breakfast  from  the  manger,  that  he 
may  go  with  greater  pleasure  to  the  evening 
meal.  The  outside  of  the  stall  should  be  as 
good  as  possible,  and  would  strengthen  the 
feet,  if  there  were  strewed  here  and  there  four 
or  five  cart  loads  of  tapering  stones,  measuring 
a  hand  breadth,  and  about  a  mine  in  weight, 
encompassed  with  iron  braces,  that  they  may 
not  be  scattered.  When  be  stands  on  these, 
he  always  goes  some  part  of  the  day,  as  if  on  a 
stony  road. 

It  is  necessary  also,  when  taken  out  to  be 
rubbed  or  driven  by  the  spur,  that  he  should 
use  his  hoofs  as  when  he  walks.  Stones  thus 
strewn,  strengthen  the  hollow  of  the  horse's 
hoof.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  about  the 
strength'  of  their  hoofs,  and  the  softness  of  their 
months.  For  the  same  things  soften  a  man's 
flesh  and  a  horse's  mouth. 

y.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  horse- 
man, to  have  his  groom  instructed  in  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  about  a  horse.  And 
first,  he  ought  to  know  never  to  make  the  knot 
of  the  manger  headstall  where  the  reins  round 
the  head  are  put:  for  the  horse  frequently 
^  moves  his  head  in  the  manger,  and  if  the  head- 
stall hurts  his  ears,  it  frequently  occasions  ul- 
cers ;  and  when  these  are  ulcered,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  the  horse  is  more  difficult 
to  rein  and  to  rub. 

It  is  good  also  to  enjoin  the  groom  to  cany 
out  to  one  place,  every  day,  the  dung  and  straw  ' 
from  under  the  horse.     When  he  does  this,  he 
will  remove  it  with  greatest  ease,  and  at  the 
aame  time  do  a  benefit  to  the  horse. 


The  gvoom  should  alaa  be 
put  the  breaking  bridle  opoa  the  horse,  wbu: 
he  leads  him  out  for  robbing  or  for  weitada: 
It  is  neoeesaiy  that  he  ahoold  be  mlwejs  cavei. 
soned  when  led  out  unbridled.  For  the  caves- 
aoB  doee  not  prevent  his  breettung,  and  6»^ 
not  allow  him  to  bi^ ;  and  when  thrown  arous- 
the  horse,  prevents  him  horn  leying  soiaies  tr 
other  horses. 

The  hoise  should  be  bofrnd  tgr  suspcDdl^ 
the  reins  firomi  the  upper  paxt  of  the  head.  Fw: 
whatever  troubleaome  object  afiecis  his  face,  be 
instinctively  attempta  to  remove  it  by  throwisf 
up  his  heed.  When  thua  boond,  it  ratk: 
loosens  the  halter  than  draws  it  tight. 

He  who  uses  the  cunydbmb  ahoald  c^s- 
menoe  with  the  head  and  mane  ;  for  it  week 
be  vain  to  clean  the  lower  parts,  when  the  uppe 
are  not  yet  cleaned.  And  then  the  hair  of  ibi 
rest  of  the  body  should  be  raised  with  all  ibc 
instruments  of  cleaning,  to  brush  ofif  the  dua;. 
not  ascording  to  the  grain  of  the  hair.  Tbe 
hairs  on  the  spine  of  the  back  should  not  he 
touched  by  any  instrument,  but  be  meielj  mS 
bed  by  the  hands,  and  softly  touched  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  lie  naturally,  and  the  sea: 
on  the  horse's  back  would  thus  be  least  injured. 

The  head  ought  to  be  washed  by  water,  for 
being  bony,  if  it  were  cleaned  with  iwa  s 
wood,  it  would  pain  the  horse.  The  forefed 
also  should  be  moistened;  for  when  thm 
hairs  are  long,  they  do  not  hinder  the  bocK 
from  seeing,  and  they  dash  away  from  his  ejta 
whatever  gives  pain.  It  is  natural  enough  i? 
suppose  that  the  gods  gave  these  locks  to  the 
horse  instead  of  large  ears,  which  they  luvt 
given  to  asses  and  mules  to  protect  their  e;.c» 
from  injury. 

It  is  proper  also  to  wash  the  tail  and  mtne. 
as  the  hair  should  be  caused  to  grow,  that  on 
the  tail,  that  the  horse  extending  it  at  iu  futl 
length,  may  switch  off  whatever  pains  hioi. 
and  that  on  the  mane,  that  the  mounter  mij 
have  the  meet  abundant  quantity  to  take  in  bU 
grasp.  The  mane,  forelock,  and  tail,  are  giTtn 
by  the  gods  as  an  ornament  In  proof  of  this, 
those  horses  kept  for  breeding,  do  not  illov 
asses  to  mount  them  as  long  as  they  have  loof 
hair :  wherefore,  all  those  who  take  the  charigr 
of  connecting  mares  with  asses,  cut  off  their 
hair  that  they  may  copulate. 

Moreover,  we  exempt  the  legs  from  wa«h-  * 
ing;  for  it  is  of  no  advantage,  and  a  dailj 
washing  injures  the  hoofs.     It  is  necessair 
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also  to  1»  flMdento  hk  mtMpg  ikm  ptiti  under 
the  belly ;  for  it  peins  the  hone  exceiitfeiy, 
and  tiM  oleeaer  theee  pert*  ete^  Ihegr  tte  tfie 
iBore  apt  to  ooUeel  %ftial  ooeaiiow  pein  nader 
the  bell  J. 

And  even  thoagh  gioet  peine  be  epent  upon 
them,  the  hoiee  is  no  iooner  led  oot|  then  he  ie 
immediately  esdirtjee  ever.  Theee  perte  maet 
therefore  be  let  alone,  es  rahbing  the  lege  with 
the  hande  ie  enffiemit* 

VI.  We  will  show  elso  thie,  how  e  person 
with  leest  injury  to  hlmseU^  end  moet  adrentege 
to  the  hone,  een  rab  hia  down ;  for  if  he  oleene 
him  looking  the  seme  wey  as  the  hone,  then 
is  danger  thet  he  shoold  be  straok  in  the  feoe 
with  the  knee  or  hoot  Bot  if  he  looke  the 
contrary  wey  to  the  hone,  and  to  the  outer  pert 
of  the  kg  when  he  oleens,  end  eomee  gradually 
down  fron  dn  shoulder  Uede  to  the  hoofc,  thus 
he  can  sofiar  no  injury,  and  wUl  be  enabled  to 
cure  the  hellew  of  the  hone'e  hoo^  by  opening 
ttp  the  hoot  The  hind  legi  nnst  be  oleened  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  person  engaged  about  the  horse  should 
know,  that  these  and  all  other  things  whieh 
must  be  done,  ought  to  be  done  by  approaehing 
the  horse  neither  in  front  nor  ner ;  for  if  the 
horse  attempts  to  injura  by  sither  of  these 
ways,  be  is  superior  to  the  man.  But  who- 
ever epproeohee  laterally»  doee  so  with  least  in- 
jury to  himself,  and  he  can  injure  the  horss 
materially. 

When  it  is  neosssery  to  lead  a  hotae,  I  do 
not  commend,  that  the  leader  shonld  go  beiNe 
the  horse ;  because  the  leeder  eannot  be  upon 
his  guard,  and  the  hotae  has  thus  the  power  of 
doing  what  he  pieaeesi 

We  reprehend  alee  the  allowing  the  bevse  to 
precede  die  groom  with  a  long  hahar,  because 
the  horss  can  work  misBhirf  on  wUchaver  side 
he  chooeee ;  be  may  aleo  turn  haefc  and  ruah 
agaiDst  his  leader. 

How  could  hoFBes  when  in  crowds  be  kept 
sepante  when  thus  Ted  1  But  the  bom  aeeue- 
tomed  to  be  led  by  the  side,  can  do  least  injury 
either  to  horsee  or  men,  and  would  be  most  ex< 
cellently  prepared  for  his  rider,  if  it  should  at 
any  time  be  neeeasary  to  mount  with  speed. 

And  that  the  groom  should  put  on  the  reine 
correcdy,  he  should  approach  the  horse  on  the 
left  side,  and  then  throwing  the  rains  upon  his 
head,  let  him  place  them  upon  the  point  of  the 
shouUer,  eeiie  the  headstall  in  his  right  hand, 
and  bring  forward  the  bit  in  his  left. 
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Andif  he  doee  not  raceive  it,  dien  the  diroat 
band  of  the  bridle  muet  be  put  on ;  and  if  he 
does  not  open  his  mouth,  the  bridle  muet  be 
held  near  the  teeth,  and  the  middle  finger  of 
the  left  hand  inserted  within  the  horse's  jaw. 
Many  horsee  when  this  is  done  open  their 
idouth.  And  if  he  doee  not  receive  it  then,  let 
the  lip  be  pressed  to  the  eye-tooth :  then  an 
very  ibw  which  do  not  noeive  it  when  they 
suffer  this. 

The  groom  must  also  be  instructed  in  the 
following  points.  First,  never  to  leed  the 
horse  by  the  reins,  for  this  randen  one  side  of 
the  mouth  haider  than  the  other.  He  muet 
alee  keep  the  reins  as  mubh  as  posrible  apart 
from  the  jaws.  For  when  it  is  brought  too 
dose,  it  renden  the  mouth  calloua  and  conse- 
quently insenelble ;  when,  however,  the  bit 
hanga  toe  iar  out  of  the  mouth,  it  enables  the 
horse  to  hold  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  veluee 
obedience  to  his  rider. 

The  groom  muet  aleo  pay  the  oloeest  atten- 
tion to  due,  if  his  elerdons  era  anywhera  ne-. 
ceeeary ;  for  it  is  a  flkatter  of  eo  much  conee- 
quence  that  the  horse  should  be  willing  to  take 
the  bridle,  that  the  one  which  doee  not  reoeive 
it  ie  altogether  useless. 

But  if  the  horee  ie  bridled  not  only  when 
about  to  labour,  bot  alao  when  led  to  be  fed, 
and  when  led  from  riding  into  the  house,  it 
would  not  be  wonderful  if  he  should  seise  the 
bridle  of  his  own  accord  when  stntehed  out  to 
him. 

It  is  proper  also  that  the  groom  should  un- 
derhand the  Psnian  mode  of  assisdng  in 
mounting,!  that  the  saasler  himself  if  he  should 
be  at  any  time  eiek,  or  beoome  adTaneed  in 
yeara,  eheuld  haae  at  hand  a  perMm  who  can 
so  assist  him,  and  enable  hhn  to  gradly  another 
who  vrishes  that  aasistance. 

This  precept  and  pracdee  is  beet  en  treating 
a  hoise,  never  to  ill  uee  him  through  auger. 
For  anger  frequently  excites  to  such  rash  and 
inconsiderate  deeds,  that  they  must  be  followed 
by  repentance. 

When  a  horse  sees  any  thing  suspicious, 
and  does  not  wish  to  approach  It,  he  should  be 
made  to  see  diet  then  is  nothing  feerfnl  in  it, 
mora  ei^iecially  a  high  metded  horee :  but  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  die  horssman  himself  must 
touch  the  object  exciting  terror,  and  lead  the 
horse  gentiy  to  it 

I  See  note,  p.  343. 
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ThoM  who  driT0  hones  forward  with 
blows,  inspire  then!  with  grastor  tenor.  For 
they  suppose  that,  when  they  sofier  any  injoiy 
in  such  a  situation,  the  suspected  object  is  the 
cause  of  it. 

Whei)  the  groom  presents  the  horse  to  the 
rider,  we  would  recommend  that  he  should  he 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  causing  the 
horse  to  bend  down,  to  enable  the  rider  to 
mount  easily.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  rider  should  exercise  himself  in  mount- 
ing, even  when  the  horse  does  not  assist  him. 
For  sometimes  a  difierent  horse  falls  in  our 
way,  and  sometimes  the  same  hone  acts  in  a 
manner  difierent  irom  that  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed. 

VII.  When  a  hone  has  been  received  for 
the  purpose  of  being  mounted,  we  will  explain 
what  the  horseman  should  do,  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  himself  and  the  horM  in  riding. 
He  should  first  hold  the  reins  easily  turning 
in  his  left  hand,  and  fitted  to  the  under  part 
of  the  bridle  or  the  curb,  and  so  loose  as  not 
to  draw  back  the  horM,  whether  he  mounts  by 
seizing  hold  of  the  mane  near  the  ean,  or 
jumps  on  horseback  with  the  assistance  of  his 
spear.  And  with  his  right  hand  let  him  seixe 
the  reins  near  the  point  of  the  shoulder  along 
with  the  mane,  so  that  he  may  not  in  any  man- 
ner, when  mounting,  draw  the  horse's  mouth 
with  the  bridle. 

When  he  has  prepared  himself  for  the  as- 
cent, let  him  support  his  body  with  his  left 
hand,  and  stretching  forth  his  right  hand,  let 
him  leap  on  horseback,  and  when  he  mounts 
thus,  he  will  not  present  an  uncomely  spectacle 
from  behind.  This  should  be  done  with  the  leg 
bent,  and  without  touching  the  horse's  back- 
bone with  the  knee,  but  by  throwing  the  leg 
over  to  the  horse's  right  side.  And  when  he 
has  thrown  his  leg  across,  he  should  then  take 
his  seat  on  the  horse's  back. 

But  if  the  horseman  should  happen  to  lead 
VtkB  horse  with  his  left  hand,  and  have  his  spear 
in  the  right,  it  seems  to  us  proper,  that  he 
should  exercise  himself  in  mounting  on  the 
right  side.  This  can  be  learned  in  no  other 
manner,  than  merely  doing  with  the  left  side 
what  he  otherwise  did  with  the  right,  and  with 
the  right  what  he  did  with  the  left. 

For  this  reason  we  commend  the  latter  mode 
of  mounting,  because  as  soon  as  the  rider  is  on 
horseback,  he  is  prepared  for  every  event,  if  H 


should  be  neeeHaiy  fliiddenlj  to  < 
enemy. 

As  soon  as  he  is  mounted,  whether  on  ih 
horse's  bare  back  or  on  a  aaddle,  we  do  net 
approve  of  the  same  bearing  a  man  has  in  i 
carriage,  but  that  an  uprii^t  postnn  be  ob- 
served with  the  legs  apart  His  thigbs  vi 
thus  have  a  firmer  hold  of  the  hone,  and  beof 
erect,  he  will  be  enabled,  when  neeesssiy,  ta 
hurl  the  javelin  or  strike  aUow  from  honebad 
much  mon  vigorously. 

The  shank  bone  and  foot  afaonU  be  pfiia 
and  loose  at  the  joint  under  the  knee;  in  wkc 
the  leg  is  rigid,  it  is  apt  to  be  broken  wbes 
struck  against  any  thing.  When  the  1^  s 
moist  at  the  joint,  if  any  thing  should  bc^  it, 
it  wouM  yiekl,  and  not  dislocate  the  thigh. 

The  honeman  should  by  exerase  seeofitB 
himself  to  keep  the  parts  of  his  body  shore  ifai 
thi^  bone  as  agile  as  possible.  He  will  tb* 
be  better  fitted  for  hdMur,  and  if  any  penoo 
should  drag  or  push  him,  he  would  be  lesft^ 
ly  to  tumble. 

When  he  has  mounted,  he  should  fint  tak 
the  horse  to  stand  still  tiU  he  has  pot  hii 
mantle  in  order,  when  necessary,  and  adjiaied 
the  reins,  and  taken  the  most  oonvenieot  gn^ 
of  his  spear.  Let  him  then  hold  his  left  ui 
1^  his  side,  which  attitude  is  most  gna^ 
in  the  rider,  and  gives  graateat  power  to  tk 
hand. 

We  commend  those  reins  which  srecqnil 
in  length,  not  weak,  nor  slippeiy,  nor  tfaic^ 
that  the  spear  may  be  held  in  the  same  Ud 
when  necessary. 

When  the  horse  receives  the  signal  tot^ 
vance,  he  should  be  made  to  commence  dsm^t 
as  this  causes  least  alarm.  If  the  bon 
stoops  somewhat,  let  the  reins  be  iomdb^ 
higher  up  in  the  hands,  but  if  ha  walk  viiii 
hb  head  erect,  they  must  be  held  lower  do^O' 
The  carriage  of  the  horse  will  be  thot  nm 
graceful 

Besides,  when  he  drives  in  his  natural  esam 
and  pace,  he  relaxes  the  body  vrith  greatest 
ease,  and  advances  with  greatest  pleasarewbcs 
the  rod  is  held  over  the  head  to  point  ootthe 
way.  As  it  is  the  most  approved  practice  tp 
begin  with  the  left  feet,  this  would  be  beat  doDC, 
if,  when  the  horse  is  running  on  the  right  after 
being  mounted,  a  signal  should  be  given  witb 
the  rod. 

For  when  he  is  about  to  lift  the  left  sid0,^   I 
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will  commenoe  th«  gallop  with  it;  and  when 
he  turaa  to  the  left,  he  could  then  commence 
the  inclination.  For  a  hone  is  aceuatomed 
when  turned  to  the  right,  to  commence  with 
the  right,  and  when  turned  to  the' left,  with  the 
left. 

We  commend  that  riding  which  ia  directed 
straight  forwards,  for  it  accustoms  the  hone 
to  he  turned  by  both  jaws.  It  ia  good  also  to 
change  the  course  of  the  horse,  that  both  jaws 
may  be  made  equal  by  both  modes  of  riding. 

We  commend  the  oblong  riding  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  circular:  as  the  horse  will  thus 
turn  with  greater  ease,  being  satisfied  with  the 
straight  line,  and  he  will  thus  be  exercised  both 
in  running  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  turning 
suddenly. 

In  these  turns,  the  reins  must  be  held  in. 
For  it  is  not  easy  or  safe  for  the  horse  to  turn 
speedily  in  a  small  compass,  more  especially  if 
the  ground  be  rugged  or  slippery. 

When  the  reins  are  held  in,  the  horse  must 
not  by  any  means  be  turned  sideways  by  the 
reins,  and  the  rider  himself  must  not  sit  oblique- 
ly ;  for  he  ought  to  be  well  aware,  that  the  slight- 
est impulse  in  that  situation,  will  be  sufficient 
to  overthrow  both  himself  and  the  horse. 

When  the  horse  after  baring  turned,  has  a 
straight  forward  course,  then  he  must  be  spur- 
red to  full  speed ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  in 
warfare  there  must  be  sudden  turns  either  for 
punuit  or  ntreat:  it  ia  proper,  therefore,  to 
train  the  horse  to  exert  his  utmoet  speed  after 
baring  turned. 

When  the  horse  seems  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently exercised,  it  will  be  proper  to  spur  him 
suddenly  after  he  has  rested,  to  fiill  gallop,  both 
away  from  other  horses,  and  directly  against 
them ;  and  after  full  speed  to  halt  as  near  them 
as  possible,  and  after  haying  stood,  he  should 
be  turned,  and  driven  forward  again.  For  it  is 
erident  that  occasions  will  occur  in  which  both 
these  modes  will  be  necessary. 

When  it  ia  time  to  dismount,  this  ought  not 
te  be  done  among  other  horses,  nor  near  an  as- 
sembly of  men,  nor  beyond  the  nee  ground,  but 
in  whatever  place  the  horse  is  obliged  to  labour, 
there  he  ought  to  enjoy  ease. 

VIIL  As  occasions  will  occur  in  which  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  horse  to  run  over  de- 
clivous, mountainous,  and  transverse  roads,  and 
also  to  leap  acrosa,  jump  out,  and  rush  down ; 
he  ought  to  instruct  and  train  both  himself  and 
his  horw  completely  in  these  matten,  and  they 


will  thus  prove  most  salutary  and  advantageous 
to  each  other. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  we  are  now  repeat- 
ing what  we  have  already  explained — thia  is 
not  the  case. — When  a  man  purchaaed  a  horse, 
we  exhorted  him  to  prove  if  the  horse  could  do 
these  things ;  but  now  we  insist  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  instructing  the  horse  in  these  matters, 
and  explain  how  it  may  be  done. 

He  who  has  got  a  horse  completely  unac- 
quainted with  leaping  ditchea,  ahould  slacken 
the  halter,  and  leap  over  first,  and  then  dnw 
the  reins  tight  to  urge  him  to  leap. 

And  if  he  is  unwilling,  let  some  person  take 
a  whip  or  rod  and  apply  it  lustily ;  he  will  then 
not  only  leap  over  the  proper  space,  but  mudi 
more  than  necessary.  There  will  be  no  occa- 
sion afterwards  to  strike  him ;  for  if  he  only  ob- 
serves any  one  approaching  behind  him,  he  will 
take  the  leap. 

When  he  has  been  thus  accustomed  to  leap, 
let  him  be  gndually  induced  to  leap  when 
mounted,  first  over  small  ditches,  and  then 
gradually  over  broader.  When  he  ia  about  to 
leap,  let  him  be  urged  forward  with  the  spur. 
He  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
when  to  leap  up  and  down;  for  when  the 
horse's  whole  body  assLsts  in  the  leap,  both 
horse  and  rider  are  much  safer  than  when  the 
hinder  parts  feg,  either  in  leaping  across  a 
ditch,  springing  up,  or  dashing  down  a  de- 
clirity. 

In  training  a  horse  to  mount  declivities,  he 
must  first  be  tried  on  soft  ground :  and  finally, 
when  accustomed  to  this,  he  will  run  with 
greater  pleasure  on  acclirities,  than  declirities. 
Those  who  are  afiraid  lest  the  horse's  shoulder 
should  be  dislocated  by  driving  up  steep  places, 
should  take  courage  when  they  consider,  that 
the  Persians  and  Odrysians,  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  fight  on  declirities,  have  their  horaea  as 
sound  as  the  Greeks. 

We  will  not  omit  to  explain  how  the  rider 
ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  all  these  situ- 
ations. Wlien  the  horse  commences  a  gallop 
suddenly,  he  should  stoop  forward,  for  the 
horse  will  thus  be  less  depressed  with  his 
weight,  and  less  able  to  throw  back  the  rider 
by  rearing,  and  immediately  when  he  pulls  in 
the  reins,  let  him  bend  back  and  he  will  be  thus 
less  jolted. 

In  crossing  a  ditch  and  ascending  an  acclivi- 
ty, it  ii  proper  to  seize  the  mane,  lest  the  horse 
diould  be  oppressed  both  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
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giround  ftnd  the  bridle.  In  descending  a  de- 
clivity, the  rider's  head  must  be  kept  up,  and 
the  horse  checked  by  the  bridle,  lest  horse  and 
rider  be  borne  precipitately  down  the  decliTity. 

It  is  proper  frequently  to  change  the  place 
and  extent  of  the  race  ground :  for  this  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  horse,  than  being  always 
trained  in  the  same  places  and  in  the  same 
manner.  ' 

Since  it  is  necessary,  that  he  who  drives  his 
horse  rapidly  through  all  sorts  of  places,  should 
be  able  to  sit  firmly  on  his  back,  and  use  his 
arms  dexterously ;  we  much  commend  the  ex- 
ercise of  horsemanship  in  hunting,  where  the 
situation  is  convenient,  and  wild  beasts  to  be 
found.  When  that  is  not  the  case,  it  is  a 
Qsefnl  exercise  for  two  horsemen  to  agree  be- 
tween themselves,  that  the  one  shall  retire 
on  horseback  through  all  sorts  of  places,  and 
retreat,  often  turning  about  with  his  spear  pre- 
sented: and  the  other  shall  pursue,  having 
javelins  blunted  with  balls,  and  a  spear  of  the 
same  description,  and  whenever  he  comes  with- 
in a  javelin  throw,  that  he  hurl  the  blunted 
weapons  at  the  person  retreating,  and  when- 
ever he  comes  within  the  stroke  of  a  spear,  that 
he  strike  him  with  it 

It  is  good  also  when  they  encounter,  that  he 
drag  his  enemy  to  himself,  and  suddenly  repel 
him :  for  Ais  is  apt  to  uhhorde  him.  It  is 
also  advisable  that  the  person  dragged  should 
spur  on  his  steed ;  for  when  he  does  this,  he  is 
more  likely  to  overthrow  his  antag^nbt  than  be 
overthrown. 

And  if  at  any  time,  when  one  camp  is  pitch- 
ed opposite  another,  a  charge  should  take 
place,  and  they  should  pursue  the  enemy  to 
the  hostile  ranks,  and  then  retreat  to  their  own 
lines,  it  is  good  even  here  to  know,  that  as  long 
as  he  is  near  his  friends,  he  will  act  bravely 
and  safely,  by  advancing  among  the  first,  and 
pressing  closely  and  vigorously  on  the  enemy. 
When  he  comes  near  the  enemy,  he  should 
tighten  the  reins  and  check  the  horse,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  retreat  suddenly  :  when  he  acts 
thus,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  wilt  in- 
jure the  enemy,  and  receive  no  injury  in  re- 
turn. 

The  gods  have  granted  the  ability  to  men,  to 
inform  others  by  speech  what  they  wish  done. 
A  horse,  however,  cannot  be  instructed  by 
Speech :  but  if  when  he  does  what  you  wish, 
you  grant  a  favour  in  return,  and  when  he  ti 


disobedient,  punish  him,  he  will  be  thus  traicMn! 
to  obey  when  necessary. 

This  rule  has  been  given  in  few  words,  l^t 
it  is  advantageous  in  every  branch  of  honr- 
mansfaip.  For  he  will  endure  the  bridle  more 
willingly,  if  when  he  does  so,  something  gooJ 
happens  to  him,  and  he  will  leap  across  ditchrs^. 
spring  forward,  and  obey  in  all  other  occanons, 
if  he  expects  some  indulgence  after  having  per- 
formed what  he  is  ordered. 

IX.  We  have  now  explained  how  a  person 
may  be  least  deceived  in  purchasing  a  foal  or 
horse,  and  how  he  may  be  least  injured  b 
using  them,  more  especially  if  it  be  necessary 
to  exhibit  a  horse,  as  possessed  of  all  the  quali- 
ties a  horseman  requires  in  war.  It  is  per- 
haps time  to  explain  how  we  should  oae  cor- 
rectly a  horse,  which  is  either  too  spirited  or 
too  laxy. 

First,  theiT,  he  ought  to  know  that  spirit  ii 
to  a  horse,  what  anger  is  to  a  man.  And  as 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  man  being  pot  b 
a  passion,  who  has  nothing  unpleasant  either 
said  or  done  to  him,  so  also  a  high-nnettJed 
steed  cannot  be  exasperated,  when  he  eoSEtn 
nothing  disagreeable. 

In  mounting  a  horse  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  occasion  any  pain.  When  we  have  mount- 
ed, we  ought  to  remain  quiet  a  longer  time 
than  usual,  and  then  move  him  forward  by  the 
gentlest  signs;  we  should  commence  very 
slowly,  and  gradually  induce  him  to  quicken 
his  step,  that  even  he  may  not  observe  when  he 
is  forced  to  full  speed. 

A  spirited  horse,  like  a  man,  when  he 
sees,  or  hears,  or  feels  any  thing  suddenly,  is 
thrown  into  confusion  :  this  circumstance 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view  when  manag- 
ing him. 

If  #70  require  to  rein  in  a  spirited  horse 
When  running  quicker  than  required,  we  should 
not  draw  in  the  reins  suddenly,  but  poll  bac^ 
the  bridle  gently,  and  thus  coax  not  force  him 
to  stand  still. 

Long  continued  rides  are  more  apt  to  tame 
horses  than  frequent  short  toms;  and  long 
gentle  rides  soften,  and  tame,  and  do  not  exas- 
perate the  high-mettled  horse. 

If  any  person  imagines,  that  by  fatiguing  the 
horse  with  a  swift  and  long  race  he  will  ume 
hinti,  ho  is  greatly  deceived.  For  in  such  ctr- 
cttmstances,  the  spirited  horse  attempts  to  use 
violence,  knd  when  enraged,  like  a  passionats 
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man,  fieqneiitly  doM  irroparabk  injoiy  both  to 
himself  and  rider. 

It  ia  proper  also  to  check  the  high-mettled 
boraea  from  galloping  at  full  apeed,  and  vaitrain 
them  altogether  from  contending  with  other 
hones ;  for  if  permitted,  they  generally  become 
roost  fond  of  contention  and  refractory. 

A  smooth  bridle  is  much  more  auitable  than 
a  rough  one.  Bnt,  if  a  rough  one  be  pot  on, 
it  must  be  rendered  aimilar  to  a  smooth  one  by 
being  held  slackly.  It  ia  good  also  to  acemtom 
one's  self  to  sit  quiet,  especially  on  a  spirited 
hone,  and  to  touch  no  other  part  than  what  is 
necessary  to  preaerre  a  firm  aeat. 

A  horseman  ahoald  also  know,  that  it  ia  a 
received  precept  to  soothe  him  by  whistling, 
and  lonse  him  by  a  sharp  aound  made  bfffeween 
I  the  tongue  and  the  palate.  But,  if  the  rider 
commence  by  aocastoming  the  horae  to  the  lat- 
ter sound  when  veosiving  soothing  tveataunt, 
and  to  whistling  when  roughly  used,  he  will 
aoon  learn  to  be  roused  by  whistling,  and  paci- 
fied by  the  sharp  aoond  made  between  the 
tongue  and  the  palate. 

So  also  when  a  about  is  raiaed,  or  at  the 
aound  of  a  trumpet,  the  rider  ahould  not  ap- 
proach the  horse  as  if  he  were  dismayed,  nor 
exhibit  any  thing  to  the  horse  exciting  conster- 
nation, but  in  such  eircumstancea  soodie  him 
as  much  as  possible,  and  pnsent  to  him  his 
dinner  or  supper,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done. 

Never  to  procove  a  vaiy  high«piffitad  hoiae 
for  war,  is  a  moat  excellent  advice.  I  consider 
it  sufficient  to  recommend,  that  the  laay  horse 
should  be  treated  in  a  manner  directly  contrary 
to  that  in  whioh  we  adviaed  the  high-mettled  to 
be  used. 

X.  .If  a  hoiaeman  desirea  to  poaseas  a  horae 
useful  for  war,  and  very  magnificent  and  con- 
spicuous to  ride  upon,  he  ought  to  refrain  from 
drawing  his  mouth  with  the  bridle,  and  from 
spurring  and  flogging  him,  which  when  the  am* 
jority  of  people  do,  they  suppose  that  they  cause 
him  to  act  aplendidly.  Such  persons  produce 
an  effect  contrary  to  what  they  intend. 

For  when  they  draw  ttp  the  horse's  head, 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  look  forward,  they 
blind  him,  and  when  they  spur  and  strike  him, 
they  agitete  him  so  much  as  to  terrify  him, 
and  cause  him  to  expose  himself  to  dangers. 
HorsM  which  act  thus,  are  those  which  have 
taken  a  dislike  to  riding,  and  eondnct  them- 
solvea  shamefully. 

61» 


But,  if  the  hone  ahould  be  (lained  to  ride 
with  a  riack  rein,  and  to  rear  his  head,  and  arch 
his  neck,  ha  will  thus  be  impelled  to  do  what 
he  rcrjoiceB  and  exnite  in. 

As  a  proof  that  they  delight  in  such  gestures, 
when  they  come  among  other  honee,  but  more 
eapecaally  marea,  spirited  fiery  horses  rear  thor 
heads,  aich  their  necka,  elevate  their  limba  pli- 
antly,  and  erect  their  tails. 

When  the  horse  ia  excited  to  aaanme  that 
artificial  air  which  he  adopte  when  he  ia  proud, 
be  then  delights  in  riding,  becomes  magnifi- 
cent, terrific,  and  attracts  attention.  How  that 
gait  can  be  obtained,  we  ahall  now  attempt  to  » 
explain. 

First,  then,  it  ia  neeessaiy  to  have  no  ftwer 
than  two  reina.  Let  one  of  theae  be  amooth, 
having  large  olive  bits,  and  the  other  ha«e 
heavy  and  small  dive  bits,  with  aharp  smi^ 
globes:  that,  as  soon  as  they  aeiae  it  and  feel 
ite  roughneas  intolerable,  they  may  let  it  go : 
and  when  they  have  exchanged  it  fi>r  the 
smooth  one  with  which  they  are  pleased,  they 
will  perfonn  the  eame  aetiona  when  urged  by 
the  smooth,  which  they  were  trained  to  do  with 
the  rough. 

But,  if  again  they  despise  ite  smoothnese, 
and  fireqoentiy  press  against  it,  we  must  then 
add  a  few  larger  roUera  to  the  smooth  rein, 
that  being  obliged  to  open  his  mouth  by  them, 
they  may  admit  the  bit.  It  is  possible  also^  to 
divenify  the  rough  bridle  by  coiling  it  np  and 
extending  it. 

Whatever  nomber  of  bridles  then  be,  they 
should  all  be  fiexibleand  soft.  When  they  are 
not  phaat,  the  hone  wherever  he  seizea  it, 
holda  it  all  close  to  the  jaws.  R^  raiaas  the 
whole  like  a  ifiit  whcoever  he  ssizes  it 

The  other  descnptioQ  of  bridle  is  like  a  chain ; 
fpr  wherever  it  is  held,  that  alone  remaine  un- 
moved, the  reet  hangs  looae :  aa  he  is  idways 
catohing  at  it  while  it  Is  eecaping  out  pf  his 
moulh,  he  drops  the  bit  out  of  his  jaws.  For 
this  reason  Utile  rings  are  suspended  at  the 
middle  from  the  axlee  called  playen,  that  while 
he  aims  at  these  with  his  tongue  and  his  teeth, 
he  may  negleetto  seiae  the  bridte  at  the  jawa. 

If  it  should  not  be  known  what  we  mean  by 
a  flexible  and  soft  bridle,  and  what  by  a  haid 
one,  we  will  explain  it.  It  is  called  flexible 
when  the  axles  have  broad  and  smooth  junc- 
tures, so  aa  to  bs  easily  bent :  and  every  thing 
which  encircles  the  axles,  if  it  be  large  and  not 
AMnpaot  vt  flexibleu 
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Bot,  if  etch  of  thaw  p«rti  of  tho  bridlo  ran 
with  difficulty  on  their  axles,  then  we  call  it  a 
hard  bridle.  Whateyer  kind  of  bridle  it  be,  all 
the  following  directions  must  be  attended  to,  by 
him  who  wishes  to  render  the  hone's  form  sadi 
as  we  have  explained  aboTe. 

The  horse's  month  mnst  not  be  too  severely 
drawn  back,  lest  he  should  refuse  obedience  t^ 
declining  his  head;  nor  too  gently,  lest  he 
should  not  feel  it  When  he  raises  his  neck 
by  throwing  his  head  upwards,  the  rein  must 
be  immediately  given  him,  and  even  in  other 
lespecti,  as  we  are  always  recommending,  when 
he  has  performed  his  duty  properly,  we  must 
humour  him. 

When  the  rider  percetTes  that  the  horse  is 
well  pleased  by  holding  his  neck  high,  and  by 
the  laxity  of  his  reins,  then  nothing  disagree- 
able must  be  offered,  as  forcing  him  to  labour, 
but  he  must  be  coaxed,  as  if  it  were  desired 
that  he  should  cease  from  toil.  By  these 
means  he  will  advance  more  cheerfully  to  his 
quickest  speed. 

It  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  horses  d^ght  in 
running,  that  when  set  firee,  none  of  them  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  but  at  a  gallop.  Of  this  they  are 
naturally  fond,  unless  th^  are  forced  to  run  to 
an  immoderate  distance.  Nothing  immoderate 
is  agreeable  either  to  horse  or  man. 

When  we  wish  our  horses  trained  to  ride 
with  pomp  and  magnificence,  they  must  pre- 
▼ioosly  have  been  accustomed  in  riding,  to  pro- 
ceed at  full  'speed  after  being  turned.  And 
should  the  rider,  haying  prayiously  trained  his 
horse  to  this,  at  the  same  time  rein  him  in,  and 
give  him  the  signal  to  adrance  rapidly,  the 
horse  is  sttmulated  by  being  checked  with  the 
bridle,  and  incited  to  proceed  rapidly,  and  he 
throws  forward  his  chest,  and  raises  his  legs 
furiously  though  not  pUantly :  for  when  horses 
are  hurt  or  offended,  their  legs  are  no  longer 
pliant 

If  the  reins  be  given  to  a  horse  thus  rendered 
fiery  by  being  checked,  then  for  joy  that  he  sup- 
poses himself  set  free,  on  account  of  the  slack- 
ness of  the  bit,  he  is  borne  along  prancingly, 
with  a  triumphant  gait  and  pliant  limbs,  and  in 
every  respect  imitating  the  graceful  motion  as- 
sumed by  horses  approaching  each  other. 

Persons  beholding  such  a  horse  pronounce 
him  generous,  free  in  his  motions,  fit  for  mili- 
tary exereise,  high-mettled,  haughty,  and  both 
pleasant  and  terrible  to  look  on.  ■  To  thoee 
who  desire  a  horse  trained  to  the  above  atti- 


tudes, we  consider  the  preoepCa  now  gifsa  l» 
be  satisfactory. 

XI.  If  any  one  should  desire  to  be  yomm- 
ed  of  a  hone  fit  for  show,  ereelly  waOdng,  aid 
splendid,  he  cannot  indeed  expect  these  qui- 
ties  in  eveiy  horse,  but  only  in  those  wlueh 
nature  has  endowed  with  e  high  spiiitsiidi 
robust  body. 

It  is  generally  supposed  thstt  those  homi 
which  have  soft  pliant  legs,  have  the  gmtetf 
fiuality  in  lifting  them :  this  is  not  the  cm; 
this  quality  is  to  be  found  in  thoee  which  htn 
soft,  short,  and  robust  loins.  We  do  not « 
present  allude  to  the  loins  near  the  tail,  but  u 
the  belly  between  the  aides  and  the  hpL 
Horses  thus  shaped  will  be  able  to  throw  iha 
hinder  legs  considerably  in  advance  of  ibor 
fore  legs  when  running. 

When  the  horse  is  in  this  position,  if  the 
rider  should  pull  back  the  reins,  he  falli  leci 
on  the  pasterns  of  his  hind  lego,  raises  the  £« 
part  of  his  body,  and  exhibits  to  thoee  ic 
front  his  belly  and  privy  parts.  When  in  ths 
position,  therefore,  the  reins  abonld  be  gins 
to  him,  that  he  may  of  his  own  accord  seenzv 
tfie  most  graceful  attitude,  and  seem  to  the 
speotaton  to  do  so. 

Some  train  their  horses  to  these  things,  oot 
party  by  striking  them  under  the  psstenie  witi 
a  rod,  and  another  by  causing  a  man  to  no  bv 
their  nde  and  strike  them  on  the  thigh. 

But  we  consider  it  the  best  method  of  tnii' 
ing,  as  we  have  always  said,  if  upon  era? 
occasion  that  he  perfoims  readily  and  gIM^ 
fully  what  his  rider  requires,  he  should  eaj"! 


For  whatever  a  horse  does  when  fincelto 
it,  as  Simon  also  remarks,  he  does  not  nixler* 
stand,  nor  is  it  more  comely,  than  if  we  wen 
to  flog  and  spur  on  a  dancer  to  his  duty.  ^^ 
either  a  horse  or  man  when  thus  treated  ^otH 
act  much  more  ungracefully  than  otherwiir*  -^ 
horse  should  be  excited  by  signs,  of  hie  own 
accord  to  assume  all  the  most  graeefol  lod 
splendid  attitudes. 

But  if  after  riding  and  a  copious  sweet,  m^ 
when  he  has  reared  gracefully,  he  should  1m  io* 
mediately  relieved  of  his  rider  and  reine,  then 
is  little  doubt  but  that  he  will  of  his  own  eecoi^ 
advance  to  rear  when  necessary. 

In  this  attitude  gods  and  heroes  are  ptifl*^ 
as  seated  on  horseback ;  and  men  who  otDiT 
their  horses  gracefully  appear  maipiificent. 

A  steed  which  rears  gracefully  is  an  ol^ 
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of  10  much  comelineff,  wonder,  and  aatoniih- 
ment,  thst  he  attracts  the  attention  of  all  spec- 
tatoxs  whether  yoang  or  old.  No  perM>n 
leaves  him  or  grows  tired  of  seeing  him,  nntil 
he  has  exhibited  all  his  splendour. 

If  a  person  possessed  of  such  a  steed 
should  happen  to  lead  and  command  a  troop  of 
;  caTabj,  it  is  not  proper  that  he  should  indi« 
▼idually  he  ostentatiously  splendid,  but  ra- 
ther that  the  whole  of  the  line  which  fol- 
lows him  should  be  gratifying  to  the  sight 

And  if  one  of  these  horses,  so  much  com- 
mended,  should  take  the  lead,  which  rears  Tery 
high  and  frequently,  and  adTancea  with  quick 
ahort  steps,  it  is  erident  that  the  other  horses 
must  follow  him  with  a  slow  and  gentle  paee. 
In  what  consists  the  splendour  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle 1 

But  if  he  excites  his  steed  and  leads  the  van 
neither  with  too  great  speed,  nor  too  great  slow- 
ness, he  will  cause  the  horses  which  follow 
to  exhibit  themselves  as  very  high-spirited, 
fiery,  and  graceful :  there  will  then  be  an  unin* 
terrupted  noise,  and  a  universal  snorting  and 
panting  throughout  the  troop,  so  that  not  only 
the  leader  but  the  whole  line  will  exhibit  a  gra- 
tifying spectacle. 

If  a  person  be  fortunate  in  the  purchase  of  a 
horse,  and  feed  him  so  as  to  enable  him  to  en- 
dure labour,  and  train  him  properly  for  martial 
exercises,  and  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  horse- 
manship, and  contests  in  the  field  of  battle, 
what  can  be  an  obstacle  to  his  rendering  horses 
more  valuable  than  when  he  received  them, 
and  to  his  possessing  approved  horses^  and  ob- 
taining renown  as  a  horseman,  unless  some 
heavenly  power  prevent  it  1 

XII.  We  will  also  explain  how  he  should 
be  armed  who  intends  to  encounter  danger  on 
hoiseback.  First,  then,  we  assert  that  the 
breastplate  should  be  made  to  fit  the  body : 
when  it  fits  well,  the  body  supports  it ;  when  it 
is  too  loose,  the  shoulden  alone  sustain  the 
weight ;  when  it  is  too  strait,  it  becomes  a  pri- 
son, not  armour. 

And  as  the  neck  is  one  of  the  vital  parts,  we 
recommend  that  a  covering  be  made  similar 
to  the  neck  out  of  the  breastplate ;  for  this  is  at 
the  same  time  ornamental,  and  if  properly 
made,  will  receive  within  it,  when  necessary,  the 
rider's  face  as  high  as  his  nose. 

Moreover,  we  consider  the  helmet  of  Beo- 
tian  manu&cture  as  by  for  the  best :  because  it 
completely  protects  aU  above  the  breas^late, 


and  does  not  prevent  our  seeing.  Let  the 
breastplate  be  so  made  that  it  may  not  hinder 
either  our  sitting  down  or  stooping. 

About  the  lower  extremity  of  the  belly,  the 
genitals,  and  the  parts  around,  let  extrami- 
ties  of  the  mail  of  such  a  description  and  size 
be  so  placed  as  to  defend  the  limbs. 

When  the  left  hand  suffera  any  injury  it 
proves  destructive  to  the  rider,  we  therefore 
recommend  the  defenrive  armour  invented  for 
it,  called  gauntlets.  For  it  both  protects  the 
shoulder,  and  the  arm  above  and  below  the 
elbow,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  reins, 
and  may  be  extended  and  contracted  at  plea- 
sure ;  and,  besides,  it  covers  up  the  vacant  space 
<^  the  breastplate  under  the  armpit 

The  right  hand  must  also  be  raised,  whether 
the  rider  wishes  to  hurl  the  javelin  or  strike  a 
blow.  Whatever  part  of  the  breastplate  bin- 
den  this  must  be  removed,  and  instead  of  it 
let  there  be  artificial  extremities  on  the  joints, 
that  when  the  hand  is  raised,  they  may  be 
unfolded,  and  when  it  is  drawn  back,  they 
may  be  doeed. 

It  seems  to  us  much  preferable  to  have  a 
covering  of  the  arms  similar  to  greavee  for  the 
legs,  than  to  have  it  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  armour.  That  part  which  is  bared  by 
raising  the  right  hand,  must  be  protected  near 
the  breastplate  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  brass, 
otherwise  a  most  vital  part  -is  left  unguarded. 

And  since,  when  an  accident  be&Uia  horse, 
the  rider  is  also  brought  into  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, the  horse  must  be  armed  with  a  plate 
of  brass  on  the  forehead,  another  on  the  breast, 
and  another  on  the  side :  for  these  also  prove 
coverings  for  the  rider's  thighs.  Above  every 
thing,  the  horse's  belly  must  be  protected ;  foi 
it  is  the  most  fotal  and  infirm  part  of  his  body, 
and  it  may  be  defended  by  the  saddle. 

The  saddle  should  be  formed  of  such  mate- 
rials as  to  enable  the  rider  to  sit  with  great- 
est safety,  and  not  injure  the  seat  on  the  horse's 
back.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  body  let 
horse  and  horseman  be  thus  armed. 

The  rider's  legs  and  feet  will  naturally  hang 
down  below  the  covering  of  the  horse's  thighs ; 
these  would  be  armed,  if  covered  with  boots 
made  of  the  same  leather  as  the  military  shoes ; 
and  they  would  thus  serve  as  defensive  armour 
to  the  legs,  and  shoes  to  the  foet 

The  above  is  the  equestrian  armour,  by 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  injury 
may  be  warded  oS,  But  in  injuring  the  enemy, 
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we  give  «  decided  pnluenee  to  the  poDieid 
over  the  ewoid :  for  ■•  the  honemen  U  elevat- 
ed, the  stroke  of  •  felchion  is  more  effiMTtne] 
then  that  of  a  ewovd. 

Ineteed  of  a  qiear  made  of  a  pole,  ae  it  le 
fragile  and  inoommodioue  to  cany,  we  give  a 
preference  to  two  epeara  made  of  the  cornel 
tree.  For  the  one  can  be  hnrled  by  the  penon 
dulled  in  thowing  it,  and  the  remaining  one 
can  be  mod  in  front,  laterally,  and  in  rear: 
they  are  beeidee  itronger  and  lighter  than  a 
•pear. 

We  commend  that  hurling  of  javelins  whidi 
takee  place  at  the  greatest  distance ;  for  by 
due  means  more  time  is  gianted  to  torn  aside 


and  to  change  the  missile  weapon*  We  will  am 
briefly  explain  the  best  mods  of  borliBg  the 
javelin.  If  we  throw  forwaitJ  tbe  left  hacd, 
draw  back  the  right,  rise  from  our  thighs, 
and  hurl  the  javelin  slightly  pointad  npwaidi^ 
it  will  be  thus  carried  most  impetnoimly  v> 
the  greatest  distance,  and  with  nnerriiB^  aim, 
provided  the  point  of  the  lance  ^wfaeD  thiovn 
is  directed  towards  the  madi. 

The  above  are  ou^  admonitions^  ioatmctiaof 
and  exercises^  which  we  recommend  to  the  oo- 
skilled  rider ;  what  the  general  of  the  bont 
shovld  understand  and  practiae  ia  eacplouiBd  a 
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EPISTLE  I. 


TO  JMOBUrXf. 


MsxTiire  with  Hermogonea,  amongst  other 
things  I  asked  him  what  philosophy  you  fol- 
lowed, he  answered,  the  same  as  Socrates. 
For  this  inclination  I  admired  you,  when  you 
lived  at  Athens,  and  now  continue  the  same 
admiration  for  your  constancy  above  other 
students  of  wisdom ;  the  greatest  argument  to 
''  xne  of  your  virtue,  is  your  being  taken  with 

(that  man.  jf  we  may  call  the  life  of  Socrates 
mortal  iThat  there  are  divine  beings  over  us, 
all  know  :  we  worship  them  as  exceeding  us  in 
"  power ;  what  they  are  is  neither  easy  to  find, 
\  nor    lawfol  to   inquire*    It  concerns  not  ser- 
vants to  examine  the  nature  and  actions   of 
their  masters,  their  duty  is  only  to  obey  them, 
and  which   is   moet  considerable,  the   more 
admiration  they  deserve  who  busy  themselves 
in  those  things  which  belong  to  man  ;  the  more 
trouble  this  brings  them,  who  affect  glory  in 
vain  unseasonable  objects.    For  when,  ^schi- 
,•  nes,  did  any  man  hear  Socrates  discourse  of 
f    the  heavens,  or  advise  his  scholars  to  mathe- 
'    matical  demonstrations  1   we  know  he  .under- 
stood music  no  farther  than  the  earn)ut  was 
always  discoursing  to  his  friends  of  something 
excellent;  what  is  fortitude  and  justice  and 
other  virtues.    These  he   called  the    proper 
^    good  of  mankind ;  other  thinga  he  said  men 
could  not  arrive  at ;  or  they  were  of  kin  to 
fables,  such  ridiculous  things  as  are  taught  by 
the  supercilious  professors  of  wisdom.    Nor 
did  he  only  teach  this,  his  practice  was  answer- 
able ;  of  which  I  have  written  at  large  else- 
where, what  I  hope  will  not  be  unpleasing  to 
/  you,  though  you  know  it  alrsady,  to  pemse. 


Let  those  who  are  not 'satisfied  with  what  So- 
crates delivered,  give  over  upon  this  conviction, 
or  confine    themselves    to    what  is  probable. 
Living,    he   was  attested  wise  by  the  deity ; 
dead,  his  murderers  could  find  no  expiation  by    . 
repentance.    But  these  extraordinary  persons  "^  / 
affect  Egypt,  and  the  prodigious  learning  of    \' 
Pythagoras,  which  unnecessary  study  aigueth 
them  of  inconstancy  towards  Socrates,  as  doth 
also  their  love  of  tyrants,  and  preferring  the 
luxury  of  a  Sicilian  table  before  a  firugal  life.  ' 


EPISTLE  IL 


'>    /, 


TO  CBXTO.*  //A-.    *   '/*    '  U  -Vv    L 

^     ^    K    K /i  t'lc 

Socrates  often  told  us,  that  they  who  pro- 
vide much  wealth  for  their  children,  but  ne- 
glected to  improve  them  by  virtue,  do  like  those 
that  fised  their  horses  high,  and  never  train 
them  to  the  manage ;  by  this  means  their  horses 
are  the  better  in  case,  but  the  worse  for  ser- 
vice, whereas  the  commendations  of  a  horse 
consists  not  in  his  being  fat,  but  serviceable  in 
war.  In  the  same  kind  err  they  who  purchase** 
lands  for  their  children,  but  neglect  their  per- 
sons ;  their  possessions  will  be  of  great  vaJue, 
themselves  of  none,  whereas  the  owner  ought 
to  be  more  honourable  than  his  estate.  Who- 
soever therefore  breeds  his  son  well,  though  he 
leave  him  little,  gives  him  much :  it  is  the  mind 
which  makes  him  great  or  small :  whatsoever 
they  have,  to  the  good  seems  sufficient,  to  the 
rude  too  little.  Ton  leave  your  children  no 
more  than  necessity  requires,  which  they,  bebg 
well  educated,  wiU  esteem  plentiful  The  sg- 
norant,  though  free  lirom  present  trouble,  have 
noUung  the  less  fear  for  the  future. 
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EPISTLE  III. 


TO  SOTIAA. 


^-vt 


\^^^ 


'h'^ 


I  Death  in  my  opinion  ia  neither  good  nor  ill, 
/  bat  the  end  of  the  life,  not  alike  to  all,  for  ae 
I  stronger  or  weaker  from  their  birth,  their  yean 
are  unequal ;  aometimee  death  is  hastened  by 
good  or  evil  caosea:  and  again,  neither  is  it 
fitting  to  grieve  so  much  fhr  death,  knowing 
that  birth  is  the  beginning  of  man*s  pilgrimage, 
death  the  end.  He  died,  as  ail  men,  though 
never  so  unwilling,  must  do :  but  to  die  well, 
is  the  part  of  a  willing  and  well  educated  pei^ 
son.  Happy  was  Gryllns,  and  whosoever  else 
chooseth  not  the  longest  life,  but  the  most 
virtuous :  though  his,  it  pleased  God,  was  short 


EPISTLE  IV- 

TO  IIMAOCLBS. 

You  must  first  approve  the  excellent  asser- 
tion of  Socrates,  that  riches  are  to  be  measured 
by  their  use.  He  called  not  large  possessions 
riches,  but  so  much  only  as  is  necessary,  in  the 
judgement  whereof  he  advised  us  not  to  be  de- 
ceived, these  he  called  truly  rich,  the  rest  poor, 
labouring  under  an  incurable  poverty  of  mind, 
not  estate. 


EPISTLE  V. 

They  who  write  in  praise  of  my  son  GiyUos, 
did  as  they  ought,  and  you  likewise  do  well  in 
writing  to  us  the  actions  of  Socrates ;  we  ought 
not  only  to  endeavour  to  be  good  oanelve^ 
but  to  praise  him  who  lived  chastely,  piously, 
and  justly,  and  to  blame  fortune,  and  those 
who  plotted  against  him,  who  ere  long  will 
receive  the  punishment  thereof  The  Lace- 
demonians are  much  incensed  at  it,  for  the  ill 
news  is  come  hither  already,  and  reproach  our 
people,  saying,  they  are  mad  again,  in  that  they 
could  be  wrought  upon  to  put  him  to  death, 
whom  Pyihia  declared  the  wisest  of  men.  If 
any  of  Socrates*s  firiends  want  those  tfainga 
which  I  sent,  give  me  notice,  and  I  will  help 
them,  for  it  is  Just  and  honest ;  you  do  well  in 
keeping  ilSschines  with  jou,  as  you  send  me 
"^^'^  I  word.  I  h^ve  a  design  to  collect  the  sayings 
and  actions  of  Socrates,  which  will  be  his  best 


apology,  both  now  and   for  tbe  liitn?e,  i 
the  court  where  the  Atheniaois  mre  pid:^ 
to  all  who  consider  the  ▼iitne  of  the  bc 
we  should  not  write  this  freely,  it  vcs 
against  firiendship,  and  the  truth.    E^r. 
there  feU  into  my  hands  a  ]nece   of  Ri: 
that  efEMSt,  wherein  is  the  name  c^  Si.-. 
and  some  diseourses  of    his  not   nt.;*-::. 
But  we  must  profess  that  we   heard  sr> 
can  commit  to  writing  soy  in  Chat  fcxnc  t- 
are  not  poets  as  he  is,    though  he  nz.. 
poetiy ;   for   amidst  his   cntertainmfRs  ^  i 
beaotifnl  persons,  he  affirmed  that  tL^t  '| 
not  any  poem  of  his  extant,  hot  osie  <^  Sr 
tes,  young   and  handsome.     Farevre^  j- 
dearest  to  me. 

EPISTLE    VI. 

Intending  to  celebrate  the  fieast  of  D.- 
to  whom  we  have  erected  a  temple,  we  k: 
invite  you  hither ;  if  all  of  you  would  o» 
were  much  the  best,  otherwise,  if  yra  e 
such  as  you  can  conveniently  spare  Co  •I3^ 
our  sacrifice,  you  will  do  us  a  &vogr.  ^^.r 
tippus  was  here,  and  before  him,  Phsda  -^ 
were  much  pleased  with  the  situanoa :. 
structure,  but  above  all,  with  the  pbsu: 
which  I  hare  made  with  my  own  hands.  T. 
place  ii  stored  with  beastff  CDnvenient  $k  ha 
ing,  which  the  goddess  aflSscts ;  let  us  ir-- 
and  give  thanks  to  her  who  preserved  me  ^- 
the  king  of  ihe  Bartiarians,  and  aAertiL'Ci: 
Pontus  and  Thrace  from  greater  eriK  rer 
when  we  thought  we  were  out  of  the  eats^ 
reach.  Though  you  come  not,  yet  as  I  :> 
liged  to  write  to  you.  I  have  composed  »a 
memorials  of  Socrates,  when  they  sre  prrt.". 
you  shall  have  them.  Aristippus  and  Pbx. 
did  not  dimpprove  of  them ;  salute  in  mj  mz' 
Simon  the  leather  dresser,  and  commend  Lt 
that  he  continueCh  Socratic  discourses,  eot  -:• 
verted  by  want,  or  his  trade,  from  philoco}^; 
as  some  others  who  decline  to  know  u»i 
admire  such  discourses  and  their  effects. 


EPISTLE  VIL 

Come  to  OS,  dear  friend,  for  we  have  bo« 
finished  the  temple  of  Diana,  a  msgoiScfsi 
structum,  the  place  set  with  trees,  ind  co2i<- 
crated,  what  remains  will  be  sufficient  to  a^ 
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tain  U0  ;^  for,  as  SocratM  said,  if  they  are  not 
fit  for  08,  we  will  fit  onraeWee  to  them  ;\l  write 
to  Gryllus  my  son  and  your  friend,  to  supply 
your  occasions ;  I  write  to  Gryllus,  because,  of 
a  little  one  toq  have  professed  a  kindness  for 
bim*        *  t 


( 


I  v^ 


EPISTLE  VIII. 


TO  XAVTIPPB. 


To  Euphron  of  Megara,  I  delivered  nx 
measures  of  meal,  eight  drachms,  and  a  new 
raiment  for  your  use  this  winter ;  accept  them, 
,  and  know,  that  Euclid  and  Terpsion  are  ex- 
ceeding good,  honest  persons,  very  affectionate 
to  you  and  Socrates ;  if  your  sons  have  a  desire 

)to  come  to  me,  hinder  them  not,  for  the  journey 
to  Megara  is  neither  long  nor  incommodious ; 
pray  forbear  to  weep  any  more,  it  may  do  hurt, 
I  but  cannot  help.     Remember  what  Socrates 
said,  follow  his  practice  and  precepts ;  in  griev- 
1  ing  you  will  but  wrong  yourself  and  children ; 
they  are  the  young  ones  of  Socrates,  whom  we 
are  obliged  n^t  only  to  maintain,  but  to  prc- 
I   serve  ourselves  for  their  sakes ;  lest,  if  you  or 
I,  or  any  other,  who,  after  the  death  of  8o- 
;    crates,  ought  to  look  to  his  children,  should 
fail,  they  might  want  a  guardian  to  maintain 
yand  protect  them.    I  study  to  live  for  themi 
f  which  you  will  not  do  unless  you  cherish  your- 
V  self.    Grief  is  one  of  those  things  which  are 
,\>pposite  to  life,  for  by  it  the  linng  are  pre- 
judiced.   Apollodorus  sumamed  the  Soft,  and 
I  Dion,  praise  you,  that  you  will  accept  nothing 
62 


from  any,  professing  you  are  rich ;  it  is  well 
done,  for  as  long  as  I  and  other  friends  are  able 
to  maintain  you,  you  shall  need  none  else. 
Be  of  good  courage,  Xantippe,  lose  nothing  of 
Socrates,  knowing  how  great  that  man  was, 
think  upon  his  life,  not  upon  his  death ;  yet, 
that  to  those  who  consider,  it  will  appear  noble 
and  excellent    Farewell. 

EPISTLE   IX. 


TO  CBBES  AKD  SIMMIAS. 


It  is  commonly  said,  nothing  is  richer  than 
a  poor  man.  This  I  find  true  in  myself,  who 
have  not  so  much,  but  whilst  you  my  friends 
take  care  of  me,  seem  to  possess  much ;  and  it 
is  well  done  of  you  to  supply  me  as  often  as  I 
write :  as  concerning  my  commentaries,  there 
is  none  of  them  but  I  fear  should  "he  seen  by 
any  in  my  absence,  as  I  professed  in  your  hear- 
ing, at  the  house  where  Euclid  lay.  I  know,\ 
dear  friends,  a  writing  once  communicated  to  . 
many  is  irrecoverable.  Plato,  though  absentr 
is  much  admired  throughout  Italy  and  Sicily 
for  his  treatises ;  but  we  cannot  be  persuaded 
they  deserve  any  study  ;  M  am  not  only  careful 
of  losing  the  honour  due  to  learning,  but  ten- 
der also  of  Socrates,  lest  his  virtue  should 
incur  any  prejudice  by  my  ill  relation  of  it  I 
conoeiye  it  the  same  thing  to  calumniate,  or  not 
praise  to  the  full  those  of  whom  we  write; 
this  is  my  fear,  Cebes  and  Simmies,  at  pxesent, 
until  my  judgment  shall  be  otherwise  informed. 
Pare  ye  well. 
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Abmdatas,  king  of  the  Saaians,  and  husband  of  Pan- 
thea,  73— ambaHadora  from  the  AMyrians  to  the 
Bactriani  while  Panthea  was  taken  captive,  ib.— his 
disposition  to  revolt  ft-om  the  Assyrian,  09— cent  for 
by  Panthea  to  become  Cyrus's  friend,  ib.— his  dis- 
course with  his  wlAi  and  Cyrus,  ib.— offers  himself 
to  Cyrus  as  his  friend  and  ally  with  9000  horse,  ib. 
--prepares  100  armed  chariots  for  Cyrus,  lb.— de- 
scription of  his  own  chariot,  ib.— takes  the  front 
station  of  Cyrus's  army  against  the  enemy,  106— 
Cyrus  struck  with  admlratton  of  him,  lb.— the  fine 
armour  and  habit  presented  to  him  by  Panthea,  ib.— 
the  most  beautiful  and  graceAil  person  in  the  whole 
army,  ib.— scene  between  him  and  his  wife  on  uking 
leave,  ib.— his  admiration  and  fondness  of  her.  and 
prayer,  107— bravery  against  the  .^yptian  phalanx, 
113— terrible  slaughter  made  by  his  chariots,  114— 
killed  by  a  fall  (torn  his  chariot,  ib.— bitter  lamenta- 
lions  of  Panthea  and  Cyrus  over  his  body,  118— 
praise,  ornaments,  sacrifices,  stately  monument,  lb. 
—Panthea  unable  to  survive  him,  ib. 
Jlhroc^nas,  enemy  to  Cyrus,  176—400  Greeks  desert 
from  him  to  Cyrus,  ib.— goes  to  the  king  upon  the 
approach  .of  Cyrus,  177— burns  all  the  boats  on  the 
Euphrates,  179— arrives  not  till  the  day  after  the 
battle,  187. 
Mfdot  and  89$t99  penlst  In  their  allegiance  to  Laee- 

damon,  431. 
jiMMtkus  and  JSpcUonUt  ambassadors  flrom,  arrive  at 

Lacedsmon,  ib. 
AcamonittMM  send  ambassadors  to  Lacedcmon,  4S0— 
make  a  peace  with  the  Achcans,  lb.— and  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Lacedemonians,  Ib. 
jSckmans  betray  the  colony  of  Heraclea,  700  of  whom 
are  slain,  361— blockaded  in  the  possession  of  Caly- 
don  by  the  Acarnanians,  488— send  an  imperious 
memage  to  Lacedemon,  lb.— procure  aid  thence, 
lb.— discontented  with  the  proceedings  of  AgesUaus, 
439. 
jfeAoJoiu,  see  JSreadi*ns.' 
Aektmseast  a  peninsula,  310. 
Adttt»  appointed  to  command  the  mercenaries  In  Bi- 

cyon,  491. 
Adimantus,  an  Athenian  commander  of  land-forces, 

r64. 
Adoration  among  the  Persians,  184,  n. 
Adu*ius,  a  Persian,  his  character,  118— sent  by  Cyrus 
wiih  an  army  to  compose  their  differences,  lb.- his 
stratagem  and  success,  lim-made  satrap  of  Caria, 
146. 
JEfo9-potamc§^  battle  of,  377. 
JE/yp«aiu,  allies  to  the  Assyrian,  100— their  number 
and  arms,  ib.— their  arrangement,  lOJ^botta  armed 


and  formed  III,  107— their  bravery  and  manner  of 
fighting,  113— slaughter  of  them  by  Abradatas,  ice. 
114— various  success  between  them  and  the  Peiiians, 
lb.— their  heroic  magnanimity,  lb.— submit  to  Cy- 
rus's terms,  but  with  honour,  IIS— forgive  CrcBsus 
alone  of  all  the  enemy,  ib.— cities  bestowed  upon 
them  by  Cyrus,  lb. 

JKnetu,  how  killed,  850. 

JEneas  made  general  in  chief  of  the  Arcadians,  494— 
marches  into  the  citadel,  ib. 

JEnimu  serve  under  Menon,  171 — their  dance,  309. 

JBoUans  obliged  to  attend  Crossus  in  the  war,  100. 

JBsekirus  pursues  the  enemy,  841— is  the  first  that 
gains  the  top  of  the  mountain  against  the  Colehlans, 
258— and  AnatotU  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Lysander, 
380. 

Agatiat  of  Stymphaltts  detects  Apollonides,  9I»— coa* 
tends  with  Callimachus  who  shall  go  upon  a  dan- 
gerous expedition,  837,  849— mounts  the  rampart 
without  arms,  879— bis  answer  to  Xenophon,  309— 
is  sent  to  demand  money  of  the  Heraeleans,  31(^ 
assembles  the  army,  314— rescues  a  man  from  Dez- 
ippuB,  318— accused  by  Dezippus,  lb.— his  speeeb  to 
the  army,  Sli^retortsthe  accusation  upon  Dezippus 
before  Cleander,  ib.— wounded,  see  CaUimMchu9. 

AgaaioM  an  Helean  priest,  348. 

AgutkiMu  commands  the  Corinthian  fleet,  438. 

AgMitdnUt  brother  to  Agls,  disputes  the  right  of  suc- 
cession with  Leotychldes,  403— chosen  king,  ib.— 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  Asia,  405— interrupt- 
ed while  sacrificing  at  Aulls,  ib.— enters  Into  a  truce 
with  Tissaphernes,  ib.— thrown  into  the  back  ground 
at  Ephesus  by  Lysander,  ib.— converses  with  him  on^ 
this  topic,  ih.— marches  into  Phrygla,  406— comea 
into  contact  with  the  horse  of  Pharnabazus,  lb.— 
defeats  them  ra  a  skirmish,  ib.— gathers  his  rein- 
forcements to  Ephesus.  ib.-^ucceasAil  effects  of  his 
stimuli  among  the  soldiery,  ib.  407— achieves  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy's  infantry,  ib.— takes  a  vast 
quantity  of  booty,  ib.— refVises  to  withdraw  his  arms 
without  instructions  from  Sparta,  408— inarches 
against  Pliarnabaxus,  and  receives  money  from  The- 
raustes.  (b.— appointed  by  the  Spartan  maturates 
to  take  charge  of  the  fleet,  ib.— commands  the  erec- 
tion of  more  vessels,  Ih.— makes  Pisander  admiral, 
lb.— reaches  the  Phrygia  of  Phariiahaaus,  415— pos- 
sesses the  cities  by  siege  and  voluntary  surrender, 
lb.— accompanies  Spithridates  to  Paplilagonia,  ib.— 
receives  Cotys  into  confederacy,  Ih.— procures  the 
daughter  of  Spithridates  for  Cotys,  ib.  1 10— winters 
at  Daacylium,  lb.— a  foraging  party  of  his  engaged  by 
Pharnabaxus,  416— has  an  amicable  interview  with 
Pharnabasus,  417,  418— makes  terms  of  peace,  and 
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iMVM  th«  country,  tb.—reealled  to  LBcadcmon,  ib. 
— bi«  arrangemanu  before  leering  Aefa,  lb.>^n  hie 
march  from  Aaia,  430— meete  Dercyllidea,  who  in- 
forma  him  of  the  Laccdcmoniana*  victory,  ib.— de* 
apatchee  Dercyllidaa  with  the  information  to  Aala, 
lb.— moleeted  by  flre  confbderate  aUtea,  ib.— defenta 
the  Theaaaliana,  4S1— receirea  intelligence  of  the 
orertbrow  at  Cnidua,ib.—Tlctor  in  another  akhrmlab, 
ib.— forcea  in  the  field  againat  him,  ib.— Ma  own 
army  and  anxillariea,  ib.— drawa  up  on  the  plainaof 
Ooronea,  ib.— account  of  the  battle,  ib.  4SS— aaila  to 
Sparta,  lb.— Jeade  an  expedition  againat  the  Argirea, 
435— diabanda  the  confederatea,  ib.— reramea  hia  ex- 
ploita  in  behalf  of  Corinth,  435— encampa  before  it, 
ib.— galna  reputation  by  a  piece  of  management,  ib. 
4fl0  the  ibe  no  longer  thinka  of  reaiating,  ib.— hia 
exdiament  on  learning  the  fate  of  the  brigade  at 
Lacheom,  lb.— leavea  there  •  freah  body.  488— pro- 
eeedi  agaJnat  the  Acarnaniana,  ib.— aanda  a  threat- 
oalnf  meange  to  their  capital,  Ih— beglna  hia  deraa- 
Utiona,  ib.— hia  aucceaaful  akirmlah,  439-^ya  waate 
the  country  with  fire  and  aword,  ib.— marchea  out  of 
it,  lb.— returna  to  Sparta,  lb.— deelarea  another  ex- 
podttioD  againat  Acarnania,  ib.— diaputea  with  the 
Theban  ambaaaadora,  443— takea  prompt  meaaurea 
■fBlnat  that  people,  ib.— brlnga  them  over  to  hia  own 
tenfta,  ib.— menacea  the  Corinthlaoa  and  Argivea, 
lb.— Uberatea  Corinth  from  Argoa,  443— the  peace 
takea  tta  name  from  him,  ib.— bega  exemption  from 
eomnuindiag  againat  M antlnea,  ib.— marchea  againat 
Phllua,  449— rislted  by  repeated  embamiea  fiom  the 
enemy,  lb.— laya  alege  to  the  city,  ib.— Incorporatea 
with  hie  army  nuny  PhJiaaian  fugitivea,  lb.  450— 
alMerely  regreta  the  death  of  Ageaipolia,  lb.— ibeir 
Itormer  intereourae.  lb.— the  terma  of  aurrender  for 
Phllua  left  to  hia  determination,  ib.— learea  a  garriaon 
•ad  returna  to  Sparta,  ib.— hia  pretext  for  exemption 
ftom  aerring  againat  Thebea,  453— undertakea  to 
command  againat  Thebea,  454— enten  the  enemy'a 
domialona,  455— movementa  and  counter-more- 
menta,  ib.— carriea  doTaatatlon  to  the  walla,  ib.— 
retreata  to  and  fortifiea  Theapin,  ib.— leada  back  the 
traopa  to  Sparu,  ib.— reanmea  the  command  againat 
the  Thebana,  456— hia  proceedinga  on  the  march,  ib. 
— «  aklrmiab.  lb.— quells  a  aedition  in  Theapia,  ib.— 
hia  return  to  Sparta,  457— eererely  unwell,  ib.— eent 
•mbaamdor  to  the  Mantineana,475— deputed  to  com- 
■land  against  the  Mantineans,  476— marchea  into 
Arcadia,  ib.— takea  poaaession  of  Eutsa,  ib.— hia 
equitable  conduct  there,  ib.— proceeds  into  the  do- 
miniona  of  Mantinea,  ib.— rarages  the  country,  ib.— 
returns,  477— his  circumstances  in  the  invaalon  of 
Sparta,  478,  n.— his  demeanour  on  aeeing  Epaminon- 
daa,  470,  n — ^weeps  for  Joy,  in  common  with  the 
people,  St  the  victory  of  Archidamos,  489— Plu- 
tarch's remarka  on  this,  ib.  n.— proceeds  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Arcadians.  503— returns  to  the  aid  of 
Sparta,  ib. 
Jliuipolit  rommanda  an  expedition  againat  Argoa, 
490— refuses  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  truce,  ib. 
— endeavoura  to  outdo  the  exploits  of  Ageailaus,  ib.— 
leada  off  and  disbands  the  army,  ib.— leads  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Montineana,  443— lays  waste  the 
country,  ib.— hlockadea  the  city,  ib.— sapa  their  walls 
and  houses,  ib.— reduces  them  to  terms,  ib.— deputed 
to  command  against  Olynthus,  44m-ahowa  himself 
in  battle  array  before  Olynlhua,  450— lays  waste  the 
territory  unmoleated,  ib.— proceeds  af  ainat  the  ene- 


my's confederatea.  ib.— attomm  Torone,  lb.->«t 
by  a  ferer,  ib.— conveyed  to  Aptayte,  diss  ite 
—his  body  taken  to  Sparta  and  pompously  im* 
ib.— lamented  by  A^eailana,  ib.— their  foraMr 
courae,  ib. 

Agim*^  an  Arcadian,  one  of  the  fonerals,  goei  fi 
saphernea,  la  apprahendod,  211— put  to  dealt 
hia  character,  314. 

MgU^  making  a  forage  fHmi  Decdea,  amicta 
xtA  walla  of  Athena,  350— rotires  on  the  appu 
of  oppoaition,  lb.— takea  the  Sold  with  Lyaudct 
—hia  reply  to  tlm  Athenian  amhaasndOT.  ^- 
mands  an  army  aent  agminat  Klia,  dOl— vbik  ei 
ing  hie  devaatations,  deterred  by  an  eartbqatk 
—retreata  and  diabanda  hte  army,  ih.-fwaw 
expedition  at  the  head  of  the  lAredvBo&tis 
federatea,  40S— Jotned  in  hia  progrem  bj  vt 
bodiea  of  people,  ib.— hia  ravacea  and  ca(itai«s> 
does  not  chooee  to  take  the  city,  \h.-rt9^ 
Delphi,  and  ofTera  up  the  tenth  of  hia  spoil,  li- 
and  is  pompously  buried.  Ib. 

Jiglailvdag,  achorlish  colonel,  humorously  ex^ 

JiUtQ$  in  garriaon  at  Oreua,  457— makes  a  Kua" 
triremes,  com,  and  300  Thebana,  ibw— his  nef  >^- 
oteerved  by  the  priaoners,  they  take  the  cfU^- 
— the  town  revolts,  ib. 

AUihiUu  in  great  favour  with  Tlaaapheroct.  H' 
— visita  Tissaphemea  with  preaenu  of  txtti^ 
357— arreated  by  him  and  aent  prisoner  to  SanU 
— eacapes  on  horseback  by  night,  ib.— fliet  teCc 
mene,  ib.— joins  the  Atheniaaa  at  Cardis  viti:: 
alilpa  and  a  row-boat,  ib.— foea  by  iaod  la  Sm^ 
and  orders  ships  thttlier,  lb.— joined  by  Tbmao 
ftom  Hucedonia,  and  Thraaybulua  from  Tax» 
— eaiis  to  Parinm,  358— the  whole  fleet  uk^' 
there,  ib.— ealla  to  Proconneaus.  ib.-«xpttiat» 
the  neeeaaity  of  engaging  the  enemy,  ih.-ts  p 
cautions  to  keep  the  enemy  ignorasf  of  bit  'i^' 
ib.-saila  for  Cysicua.  ib.— baa  a  view  of  the  lii^ 
Mindarus,  ib.— the  Peloponneaiana  flee  to  tke  !>-' 
lb.— he  stretehea  to  a  distance  and  Ismii.  ib-f< 
the  enemy  to  flight,  ib.— ezneu  a  lair  "" ' 
money  from  the  Cyxicenen,  and  aails  back  to  r 
conneaoa,  ib.— after  varioua  arrangemeBti.  f"^^ 
to  the  Hellespont,  lb.— throws  up  a  work  ofri"' 
vallation  round  Chalcedon.  361-4«kei  Se  ?i3^ 
and  proceeds  againat  Byzantium,  ib.— ia  eii<<.v 
aen  general  by  the  Atheniana,363-set«Hil««*' 
armed  force  for  the  Piraua,  ib.— his  fraiefal  ™" 
tion  by  the  people,  ib.— their  eaUmate  of  b»  ^^ 
ter  and  aufTerings,  ib.— justifies  himse/rin  ibe^ 
and  asaembly  of  the  people,  ib.-deelar«l  5«J 
plenipotenUary,  364— placea  blmself  at  tbe  «» 
the  military  strength  of  Athens,  lh.-«''* ""' 
pedition  against  Androe,  lb.— repulses  the  Ani^ 
ib.— erecta  a  trophy,  and  stretcbes  ainr^o^'^ 
ib.— severely  censured  for  AnUocbm' defeat- ^ 
sails  with  a  aingle  veasel  to  a  fortren  of  hs  o^ 
—from  his  fortress  views  the  dlsadrantaj^*" 
atlon  of  the  Athentana,  377— euggesti  a  t«^ 
hia  counsel  Is  apurned  by  Tydeos  and  Meoi^ 
Ac.  ib.— put  to  death  by  Pharnabaaw.  '"l^^j 
conversation,  while  young,  with  bh  tutor.  ^ 

Aldhiadet,  an  Athenian,  cousin  to  Alclbiatle*. 
to  death  by  Thrasylus,  360.  ^ 

Al9UMUr  attains  the  supremacy  tn  '^'^^.^ 
his  character,  lb.— put  to  death  b7  O**  ^^ 
trivance,  lb.— hlatory  and  cauae  of  tin  ^' 
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&UxiuMt  aithiMiiftt  AlbtiM,  396; 

^Kkw-hsn^uMd,  Perdui  gcnllMMiiV  S4«**nte  tM  TMt 
of  the  Pei«&iw,.SS-«-tioiPNpator'to  tl»«OBiiieii 
Midien,  Sfr^betr  Arlcfe  4iwlpliiie,  31— arn*.  94^ 
loftwner  of  fight,  il>.— iraink«r  of  thoM  wko  attand 
Gyrua,  IS— MacomaMBdatton  of tb6B,S4— apeaeb  of 
one  of  tbem  to  Cjrnw*  lb.— conaent  ttaat  the  Peralan 
■oldiera  h&Te  tbe>aainearau,  ib.^^littaif«iabed  for 
obodlaaca*  38-^-eultivated  by  Cyma  in  hia  naw  gor- 
eminent,  1S5— his  apeech  to  then,  ib. 

Jimpkieratet  alain,  938. 

jtfMxagfmg  «nd  P^HcUs^  aaaedola  of,  947,  n. 

jinambitu^  tbaadmifmlv  frted  to  Obelilaephiia,  fl6»^ 
ceMbratas  tba  pralaea  of  the  Oraeka,  307— aanda  for 
the  gehanila  to  Byaantittm,  .^187— proaiiaea  the  arny 
pay,  ib.— calbaea  to  pay  them,  lb«— ordara  th^ai'  oat 
of  the  toira,  Ib^-ordera  tbem  to  theTbradan  rU- 
lagea  for  prorialonar  396— ilica  tetbe  citadai,  ib.— In 
the  iotereat  of  Phamabaxua,  3S0^-Ja  lalbrmed  that 
Polaa  waamppolntad  to  aacceed  blao,  ib.— ordara  the 
Oreelc  aeMlara  to  he  aold»  lb.— nagiecied  by  Pbaraa- 
baiea,  lb.— aanda  Xenophon  back  to  the  army,  lb.— 
aeot  to  bo  comnaadant  of  Abydoa,  434— »iidartakaa 
to  carry  on  the  irar  agaiaat  Athenaf  lb.— auirebas' 
against  Antandroa,  435— gaina  it  by  coaspoaltloii,  ib. 
—attacked  by  an  aanbiaeade,  ibr— reafgaad  todeatk, 
diflchargea  hia  fblk>«rera,  ib.  twalta  comwaadanta 
and  a  favoarUe  bey  die  wKh  htia,  ib. 

jtnaaiM-atM,  one  of  the  betrayara  of  Byaa&tlui,  369. 

jfMctiaaa,  one  of  the  betrayara  of  BysaatliMi,  369— 
hia  saccecafVil  aopHlatry  when  tried  for  hlaliforib, 

jflNdraaMdkM,  an  EImb  comaiaader,  dafoated,  496— 
kUla  hiauelf,  ib. 

jtnimalst  glna  and  anarea  for  tlieni  deacrlbed,  29. 

jliKippuM^  priaoner  of  Tphlcratea*  killa  hiDBaelf,  467. 

jtateldidw  aaat  on  an  eaihaaaage  to  Teribaaua,  489— 
appointad  admiral  in  chief,  439— commkHtiwed  to 
becoase  conladerale  with  the  Lecad«nionlaiia.  441-^ 
resumaa  the  command  of  the  fleet,  ib.— relaforoad  by 
twenty  venels,  ib.  449— aMpa  the  naTigalion  flroas 
Fontaa  to  AUiena,  ib. 

jfwfaadnw,  a  town  of  Ttoa%  347. 

jSntiginM,  arehen,  86L 

Aniil*^  of  Tbnria,  hia  apaaeli  about  the  anny%  re- 
tarn,  S83. 

^ntioehuB  left  by  AlciblMlea  in  ceaamMid  of  the  lleit, 
364-hia  impradent  bMMh  of  tmat,  ib.— defeated  in 
on  engagement  with  liyaaoder,  365— aaat  by  tlie  Ar- 
cadiana  to  the  Persian  court,  489«»hia  repraaentatfon 
of  the  king's  power,  496. 
^ntittkenes*  animated  picture  of  hiaeoaitaiitad  pover* 

ty,  619,613. 
Anytust  Soeratea'  ramatka  on  aaaliig  him,  515    edta- 
tion  and  character  of  hia  aon,  ib.r— bia  manory  de- 
tested, lb. 
AfoUoniit  oppoaea  Xeaoplion,  9J9^la  deieatad  and 

punished,  lb. 
jipollofhwuM  bringa  Pharnabasiia  and  Ageailaaa  to  an 

interview,  417. 
Arabia,  the  army  marchea  through,  180. 
Arabi  sabjeal  to  the  Aaayrlan,  19-*«Hiea  with  bin 
nguinst  tho  Modes,  S3 — number  of  their  force,  ib.<— 
their  king  killed,  60— subjected  to  Cyma,  190. 
Arae%»  appointed  admiral-in-cbief  by  the  Lacedano- 
niani,  37S«-and  JfmaUt  inapect  the  atate  of  affaln 
in  Asia,  389— enjoined  by  theepbori  to  commend  the 
soldiers  of  Dercyllidaa,  lb.— Xenopboa  replies  to 
tbem,  lb, 

62* 


j9msysa,  a  BfMe;  eompntofl  of  Cyma  from  a  boy,  Ts 
—beloved  by  hiuio?erttll  the  Medea,  II— preaanted 
with  bin  Ifedlaa  robe;  lb.— entsruaiM  by  him  with 
Pautbaa,  73— hia  converaatlou  with  him  regarding 
her,  and  lore  and  beauty,  ib.  74— thin ka  himself 
proof  agalnat  the  impresakma  of  either,  73— by  what 
means  captivated,  74-'>aolieiia  Panthea  In  vain,  97— 
thraateoa  to  raviah  her,  Ib — hia  ahame  and  foar  on 
aaoount  of  Cy rua^  ib.— pralaea  of  Cy rua*  candour  end 
humanity,  9B— hia  two  aoula,  lb.— eant  a  apy  to  Lydia 
to  redeem  hia  cbaraeter,  lb.— meetaCyrua  adTancing 
to  the  enemy,  104<-hOBonimbly  received  and  compli- 
mented by  him,  ib.— earaaoed  hereupon,  ih— gives 
him  an  account  of  the  number,  4w«  of  the  enemy,  ib. 
— engagea  w4th  htm  againattbe  enemy,  105. 

Araxu^  a  river  of  Syria,  IfiO. 

Afhtm  commanda  uMar  the  king ,  186— goveraer  of 
Media,  349. 

Areadiamtt  first  to  gain  the  top  of  the  mountain  agalnat 
the  Colchians,  959— ibeir  dance,  35— with  the  Aeba- 
lane  aeperaie  themaelvea  from  the  reat  of  the  army, 
310— their  number  and  departure  by  sea,  311— land 
at  the  port  of  Oalpe,  and  attack  ibe  Thraclana,  lb.— 
some  of  their  partieadafoated{  ib^— reduced  to  great 
atralta,  319-^ralieved  by  Xenophon,  313— reaoHre 
never  to  aeparate  again,  314— one-  of  them  accuaea 
Xbnophofi,  349^reoeive  aid  from  Ttoebea  agalnat 
LaeedBmon,  477— parauade  them  to  Join  in  an  Inva- 
alou  of  Laconia,  ib.  478— flattered  by  Lyooasedea, 
487— eubmit  to  him  the  nomination  of  magietratea, 
48^-entertain  exalted  notioae  of  themaalvea,  lb.— 
eauaea  of  thia,  lb.— Thebans  and  Btaaoe  inceaaed 
agalnat  them,  ib.— and  Argt»99  endeavour  to  inters 
cept  the  march  of  Archidamua,  488— routed  and 
alaughtered,  489— faaraaaed  by  Lacedemonians  and 
Aicta«uiar400— and  Argi949  repair  to  the  auppoit  of 
Enphroa,  491— take  the  fluid  agafamt  the  Bleaua,  497 
"-Yuah  upoB  them  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  ibu— 
vidoriona,  498->take  aeveral  citlea,  ib.— march  into 
Ella,  ib.«Hiriven  out,  ih.-'bargatai  with  the  foctkNi 
of  Chaiopua,  and  aefaw  the  citadel,  ib.^-expeUed,  ib. 
— peaaaaa  themaalvea  of  Pylna,  ib.— maroh  again  into 
the  enemy'k  territory,  ib<— lay  waste  the  country, 
and  reiraat.  lb.— eeiae  Olorua,  lb.— 4t  la  recovered 

firom^ttem'  by  the  Pellenlana,  lb resume  heatiiltlea 

with  the  Bleans,  lb.— defeat  tbem,  ib.— besiege  Crom- 
nua,lb.*««neounter  the  Leeedemonians,  499-^rattt 
tbem  a  truce,  lb.— celebrate  the  Olympic  gamea,  lb. 
—interrupted  by  the  Eleaaa,  ib.  500— and  Argivu 
deimtedi  IK— coulmundera  apptopriate  the  aacred  - 
treaauraaf  ib^-^kipute  with  the  Mantineana  regaal- 
log  thia,  ib.— embesslers  send  for  help  to  Thebes,  ib. 
—the  order  countennandcd,  ib.<^^ccoromodate  af* 
faiVB  with  the  Bleuna,  lb.— rcdolelngs  for  a  peace,  501 
— embecslera  aeiue  thoae  who  diflbr  from  tbem  In 
opinion,  lb.— aead  to  Athene  and  Lacedvmon  for  aid 
againai  the  Thebana,  ib. 

jfrsAsjf ores  left  by  Xenopholi  to  guard  a  paea,  938-* 
dialodged,  and  bringa  Xenopben  the  news,  ib. 

Arek9immut  a  demagogue,  aoeuaea  Heraslnldcs,  368. 

ArekUmmt  intercedes  for  the  life  of  Bpbodrlaa,  454— 
en^ated  with  command  after  the  defeat  at  Leuetra, 
479, 473— dlsmiasea  the  confederates  and  leads  boane 
the  domestic  troops,  lb.— commanda  the  aid  of  Dloay- 
ataa  and  Spartan  troopa^  488— takea  Carye  by  atorm, 
ib.— laya  waaie  Parrhasia,  lb.- intercepted  in  hia 
conduct  of  Casaidaa,  lb.— drawa  up  In  battle  array, 
ibb— his  exhortation  to  the  soldiery,  ib.— hit  soldiers 
4S 
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liiTlcoimud  by  BMplcloiit  lypto— ♦  48>  acMet—  I 
•n  fmmediafe  triamph,  ib.^dwpftlelics  tb«  neira  of 
▼ielory  to  Bparta,  lb.— leads  the  SparUB  force  to  aid 
itae  Eleaiu,  100  ■ciaci  CromniM,  n».— leaves  tJiree 
battalkma  and  retarns  to  Bparta,  ib.  weninfe  the 
command,  fb.— «ndeaToara  to  force  the  enemy  to 
raiee  tbe  sicfe  at  Cromnoa.  lb.— woaaded  in  an  at- 
tack on  the  Areadlaae,  409— a  trace,  lb.— «archea 
away,  ib.— achteree  a  BoUe  victory  over  the  The- 
bane  at  Sparta,  50S. 

jtrekiiamm*  an  Elean  ambaamdor,  490. 

Artkidewnu  and  Crit0,  their  lotimaey  indneed  by  Bo> 
crates,  5M,  555. 

jlrckfUg  presides  among  the  ephorl,  376. 

Amion  of  Arcadia,  a  priest,  314— sees  an  eagle  on  the 
favoarable  side,  315— offers  sacrlllce,  lb. 

Argim^m,  dlsposltloa  of  the  rival  flceta  at  light  of,  387, 
368— tbe  engagement,  368. 

Jlrgioet  heartily  wish  for  peace,  448. 

Arg0,  the  ship,  300. 

Arg^nmUie  •xptiUicm^  dissertation  npon  the,  3SS. 

Argfruu,  chosen  saccessor  of  Tbrasybalns,  434. 

Arimu,  lieutanant>general  to  Cyrus,  has  the  commaad 
of  the  left  wing,  187— flies  npon  the  death  of  Cyras, 
109 — meamge  to  the  Greeks  coneeralng  their  retnra, 
901— has  the  Persian  throne  offered  him,  100— de- 
elloes  it,  901— his  reply  to  Clearcbm^  909— pays  lem 
regard  to  the  Greeks,  906— encamps  with  Tissapher- 
nes  and  Orontas,  ib.— sends  a  folse  message  to  the 
Greeks,  907— speaks  to  the  Greeks  about  tbe  death  of 
their  generals,  911— answers  Cleanor,  ib.— Intimata 
with  MenoB,  913. 

AritUrtkn*  succeeds  Oleander  in  the  goverament  of 
Byzanthim,  987— sells  the  soldiers,  ib.— secured  by 
Pharnabasus,  988— forbids  the  Greeks  to  pam  over 
Into  Asia,  ib.— hbi  reply  to  Xenophon,  lb.— sends  for 
the  generals  who  reftise  to  go,  331. 

Arisuat  of  Chioe  oArs  himself  npon  a  dangeroas  par- 
ty, 937— frequently  of  great  servfcetothe  army,  ib.— 
olfors  himself  to  secure  a  dangerous  post,  947. 

Ariftippu*  of  Thessaly  petitions  Cyrus  for  an  army, 
170— sent  for  by  Cyrus,  ib.— gives  the  command  of 
the  mercenaries  to  Menon,  913. 

Ari*i0,  one  of  tbe  betrayers  of  Byaantiom,  309. 

Ari»t0crat44,  an  Athenian  commander  of  land-forees, 
364. 

AritUdmuM  appointed  to  command  the  LacedBmo- 
Bians,  410. 

Ari§ton,  an  Athenian,  sent  to  Sinope,  905. 

ArUtoufvau  of  Methydria  offbrs  himself  a  volunteer 
to  seixe  a  pass,  937— enters  the  stronghold  of  the 
Taoehians,  940. 

Arittiu,  an  Arcadian,  a  great  eater,  334. 

jf  rsMiite,  the  Greeks  entar  it,  949— the  westera,  lb.— 
reason  of  its  coldness,  943— country  of,  946.  * 

Arwieniantt  neighbours  of  the  Medes,  94— conquered 
by  them,  39— terms  of  subjection,  40— neglect  to  send 
forces  and  tribute  to  Cyazares,  34— revolt  to  the 
enemy,  ib.— their  motives,  45— number  of  their  force, 
94— their  habitations  and  retreat,  lb.— Cynis%  expe- 
dition against  them,  30— his  message,  36— their  king^ 
repentance,  cowardice,  and  flight,  30— snbdaed\nd 
taken,  ib.— bis  canie  tried  by  Cyrus,  40— brought  to 
ronflBMlon  of  his  crime,  ib.— lamentations  of  his  wUb 
and  children,  lb.- Tigranes  becomes  his  advocate, 
lb.— is  forgiven,  and  taken  into  favour  by  Cyrus,  49 
—account  of  his  force  and  riches,  lb.- his  gift  to 
Cyras,  43— his  apology  to  him  for  putting  hbi  son^ 


frtend  to  death,  ib.— parpeiul  ] 
the  ChahJeans,  44— always  nui  away  fiOM  them  - 
— «heir  sorry  behavfcmr  vader  CTiwa  ^gaiaai  mm 
ib.— the  klng^gntefol  speech  to  Cyras  on  his  des. 
of  the  ChaldeaBs,  4S-~peaJe«  fstfahliahfii  betvw. 
them  aad  the  Chaldeana,  tb^  good  eOteta  of  it.  «- 
ara  eatertalaed  by  Cyrvs,  Sb^— all  osmjayed  wad  t 
him  hoBoar,  Ib.  send  a  groat  Ibree  to  him  es*- 
Ttgraaee,  lb.— Annenlaa  gntdea  to  Cyraa^  mmis 
ger  to  the  ladiaB,  lb. 

wf  rCs^eXM,  satrap  of  Cappadoela,  146. 

Arts,  tbe  spring  of  rfehea  aad  all  thtega  walmhlc.  1  >. 

ArUkmtM»t  a  Mode,  11— asoet  azeaHenK  peraea.  A.- 
long  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Cyraa,  tb.—^it  tei 
Bess  to  him  at  partiag,  lb.— pietaude  to  he  km  t*> 
tloB,  ib.  and  95— his  contrivanecs  to  Mbb  Wm.  57- 
delivers  a  message  to  the  Medea  froa  Cyaunraa.  xk-- 
his  aealoas  comnModation  of  Cy r«a,  ib.  artia  xhee 
op  to  follow  him,  lb.— his  haBdansae  aorf  affierriinii 
speech  to  the  sanw  sad,  75— his  droll  apaach  ftrci? 
rylng  on  the  war,  05— aggravatea  tho  Bssassfi  « 
Cyrus  to  Araspes,  06— his  handsoasa  and  ha— wo 
speech  on  Cyras  beeomlBg  king,  193  oue  of  Cyrw  t 
chief  friends,  140— amkes  one  at  his  cBteftaiawi: 
after  the  racea,  ib.— drolls  on  Hyataapea.  141-kft 
qnestioBS  and  drollery  with  Cyras,  14S. 

Artaemmagf  goveraor  of  Fhrygia,  34B. 

ArUutu*  sends  a  false  message  to  the  ffnrks  907- 
oomes  to  them  on  the  death  of  their  gooerala.  911. 

ArlagersUf  a  commander  of  horse  iindar  Aitaztno. 
186— slain  by  Cyras,  100. 

Arupott,  one  of  Cyrus's  chief  coofldaota,  18S— chievi 
himeelf  npon  his  dying  master,  and  la  there  aixx 
100. 

ArUtx0n4Mt  eldest  son  of  Darius,  167— kills  Cyrai.  W 
—moves  towards  the  Greeks,  103— paaaea  by  tbea. 
104— «ttaeked  and  flies,  ib.— ordera  thosi  to  det-vY 
their  anus,  900— tubs  away  at  the  approach  of  th 
Greeks,  903— desires  a  trace,  904. 

Artiwtast  goveraor  of  Lydia,  340. 

Asim^  men  of  quality  attend  alwaya  at  the  Maf%  door. 
190-other  estaMiahmente  of  Cyrua  tanltated.  130. 

Asimtie*  are  all  attended  in  war  by  what  they  vsHk 
most,  women,  dfcc.  57— remark  npoa  it,  61— (te: 
war-ehariota  abollahed  by  Cyras,  07— their  gcam. 
deeleneion  after  pyrasli  death,  150. 

wfHdetas,  where  encamped,  348-«ttaeked,  ih.— refcr 
ed  by  Itabelius,  ib.— taken,  340. 

AtpoMiu,  tbe  same  whh  JVUte,  a.  199. 

Atpatia,  her  intellectual  attalnmenta,  551,  a. 

Amsu  of  Arabia,  wild,  180. 

Astfria,  king  #/,  nations  subject  te  him,  IS— hisgrmt 
ambition,  lb.— Jealous  of  the  Medea  and  Pensaas..^ 
— unltca  a  powerftil  confoderacy  agalaat  them,  ik.- 
number  and  strength  of  his  army  and  allies,  2^ 
exhorts  his  army.  50— defoated  by  Cyraa,  SS— kilM, 
lb.  and  55— friend  to  Gobryss,  68— pronoanccd  ^F 
him  an  excellent  man,  lb.— friend  of  Abradatas,  »- 
unfortunate  In  his  son,  83— despondency  and  trrn^ 
occasioned  by  his  death,  55,  57,  66,  78. 

AMtfrim^  fi^ «/« "on  of  the  former,  hla  exterable  rto 
meter,  86— his  expedition  into  Media,  aad  deftat  l«. 
11— his  envy  and  cruelty  to  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and 
behaviour  upon  it,  68 — his  vile  treatnwot  of  Gadatn 
84,  86— injurious  te  the  Hyrcanians,  Sadamt,  tad 
Oadnsiaos,  78— attempts  to  part  Abradatas  and  Pu 
thea,  00— the  despondency  and  flight  of  the  Amyrke 
army,  and  defeat  after  bia  father's  death,  55,  S^ 
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ff«ToU  of  HyrcanluM  from  him,  S7, 59-H>r  Gohryat, 
68— pnraaed  into  his  own  conntry,  8&— bis  pride  and 
Insolenre,  78— his  cowardice, 79— refbses  a  challenge 
from  Cyras,  ib.— just  resentment  and  inyectfve  of 
Gsdatasogalnst  him,  60,  84,  86— the  rerolt  of  Gada- 
tns  from  him  lo  Cyras,  80, 134— hindered  from  taking 
fiis  revenge,  and  pat  to  fligbt,83— the  enmity  of  the 
8nclmns  and  Cadualans  to  him,  78— they  Join  them- 
selves to  Cyras,  80— flies  with  his  army  to  Babylon, 
84 — parsued  by  Cyras,  85— defeats  a  party  of  Cadu- 
s!ana,  84— consenu  to  Cyclist  ptoposal  of  peace  to 
all  labourers,  85— Assyrian  forts  taken,  87— demol- 
islied,  96— flies  to  Lydla  with  treasares.  97— revolt 
of  Abradatas  from  him,  99— Crossos  appointed  gene- 
ral. 100— number  and  strength  of  the  allies,  ib.— As- 
syrian army  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  1 13— Egypt- 
ians cannot  fbrgive  him,  115— Assyrian  army  fly  to 
Sardes,  ib.— the  allies  retire  home,  ib.—aardes  taken 
ity  Cyrus,  ib.— Babylon  taken,  and  the  king  killed, 
121— Joy  of  Gadatas  and  Gobryas  upon  It,  19S— mo- 
tives of  his  war  against  Cyrus,  78. 
jff««irrtaiM,  their  arms  and  manner  of  flght,  3S— their 
encampment,  48— their  conateraation  and  flight,  52, 
50— foreign  slavea  in  their  army  made  free  by  Cyrus, 
68— general  defection  of  their  allies,  11&— principal 
nation  of  all,  56— Babylon  their  priaelpal  city,  23. 
78— they  and  their  allies  become  subjoct  to  Cyras,  1. 
Aatiag§9^  king  of  the  Medes,  and  father  of  Mandane, 
mother  of  Cyrus,  2— bis  government  absolute,  7— bis 
painting  and  other  ornaments  of  bis  person,  4— bis 
feaating  and  drankennees,  0— overcomes  the  Arme- 
nlans,40-sends  for  Cyras,  6-Burprised  at  bissagacity 
in  the  expedition  against  the  prince  of  Assyria,  10— 
loads  him  with  presents  at  parting,  11— bis  death,  12. 
Jlttyockut  supports  an  accusation  against  Tlasapber- 

ncs,  350. 
Atk0ttMdat  of  aUfon,  a  commander  under  Dercyllidaa, 

397. 
Atkeuimm  Amb—tadort,  proceedings  regardlag,  302. 
Atknim*  Omerste,  ten  nominated,  365. 
^k$niMM9  attack  Mindaras  near  Abydoe,  357— battle 
continues,  with  fluctuating  suceess,  from  moraine  till 
night,  ib«— Joined  by  AlciMades  witb  a  reinforcement, 
ib.— put  the  Peloponneslana  to  flight,  ib.— 4ght  con- 
tinued on  tbe  beach,  ib.— carry  away  30  empty  ships 
of  the  enemy,  ib.— at  Sestos  apprised  that  Mindaras 
is  coming  against  them,  357— flee  to  Candia,  ib.—join- 
ed  by  Alciblades,  ib.— defeat  the  Peloponnesians  at 
Cysicu8,358— makean  expedition  againatAbydos,36 1 
—opposed  by  Pharnabasus  whom  they  defeat,  ib.— 
proceed  against  Chnlcedon  and  Byiantiuro,  361- he- 
aiege  Byzantium,  362— decree  an  aid  to  Conon,  367— 
draw  out  in  line  of  battle  upwards  of  150  sail  at 
Arglnusae,  ib.— their  disposition  there,  lb.— depose  all 
their  commanders  except  Conon,  after  ArginosK,  368 
—commit  them  to  trial,  ib.— bring  to  trial  eight  com- 
manders in  the  battle  of  Arginuss,  369— 371— con- 
demn them  to  death,  371— their  sentence  carried  into 
efliBct  on  six  of  them,  ib.— their  repentance  and  im- 
peachment of  those  who  thus  beguiled  them,  lb.— 
make  preparatlona  to  reaume  hostilities,  376— sail  up 
to  Chios  a  nd  Ep  hesus,  ib.— associate  in  th^  command 
Menander,  Tydeus  and  Cephisodotus,  ib.— Asia  en- 
tirely against  them,  lb.— closely  cbaae  Lysander,  ib. 
sail  into  iEgos-potamus,  ib.— pronounced  by  Alcibi- 
•des  to  have  chosen  an  improper  station,  377— their 
commanders  contemn  bis  opinion  and  suggestion, 
it).— overthrown  and  taken  prisoners  at  ^oa>poC«- 


mos,  377— bitter  charges  preferred  against  them  by 
the  victorv,  ib.— permitted  to  retura  to  Athens,  ib.— 
effects  of  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  Athens.  378 
—prepare  their  city  for  a  siege,  lb.- besieged  by  land 
and  sea,  378— their  miserable  circumstancca  during 
the  leaguer  of  Athens,  lb.— they  restore  to  their  pri- 
vfleces  those  under  sentence  of  infamy,  ib.— make 
proposals  for  an  accommodation,  lb.— send  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Lacedsmonlans,  37&— conditions  of  a 
peace,  ib.— destroy  their  walls4b.— an  oligarchy  erec- 
ted, ib.— namea  of  the  thirty  persons  chosen  to  remo- 
del their  laws,  ib.— disarmed  by  their  oligarchy,  SSI- 
all  but  the  3000  exiled  from  Athens,  386— their  cetatea 
selied  by  the  thirty  and  their  friends,  ib.— occupy  Me- 
gan and  Thebes,  ib.— appoint  new  magistrates,  391 
—willing  to  act  a  chief  part  in  war  against  the  Lace- 
demonians, 408— accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  Tbe- 
bans  regarding  tbe  war,  410— make  preparations  for 
their  succour,  ib.— block  up  ^gina,  439— blockaded 
in  turn  by  Gorgopas,  ib.— man  a  number  of  vessela 
and  fetch  off  their  people,  ib.— flt  out  a  fleet  against 
Gorgopas,  lb.— desirous  of  a  peace  with  Lacednmon, 
442— intimidated  by  tbe  strength  of  the  Laeedamo- 
nlans,  453— despatch  Stericles  to  aid  Corcyra,  464— 
maa  sixty  vessels  for  the  same  purpose,  ib.— give  the 
command  to  Tlmotbeus  and  subsequently  to  Ipblcra- 
tes,  ib.— make  a  peace  with  LaeedBmon,  464— acco- 
sed  of  committing  injustice,  and  war  declared  against 
them,  lb.— send  ambassadors  to  Lacedemon,  467 — 
invite  the  Tbebans  to  co-operate  in  a  negotiation  for 
peace.ib.— names  of  the  commissioners,ib.— Callistra* 
tus  accompanies  tbem,  ib.— Calliaa  first  addresses  the 
oounoil  of  Slate,  ib.  468— hi*  egotism,  ib.— is  succeeded 
by  Autoelea,  lb.— followed  up  by  Callistratus,  ib.  469 
—swear  to  a  peace  fbr  themselves  and  confederates, 
Ib.  470— mortified  at  the  Lacedaroonians*  deftet,  473 
— cbelr  cool  reception  of  the  Theban  herald,  ib.— ad- 
mlnlsler  an  oath  praseribed  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
475— Laeedanonian  ambaasadors  sent  to,  479-hIo- 
bate  in  the  assembly,  48»~addrosssd  by  Cliteles,  lb.— 
succeeded  by  Patroclesjb.  send  their  whole  strength 
to  the  aid  oftheSpartana,  481— Lacedemonian  am* 
bassadors  sent  to,  485— bold  a  convention  to  settle 
the  eonditioas  of  a  league,  ib.  assembly  addressed 
by  Patrocles,  ib.  486— and  Cephisodotus,  lb.— terms 
agreed  on,  ib.— make  a  league  with  the  Arcadians, 
406— send  succours  to  the  Arcadians,  502— their 
horsemen  perform  a  generous  exploit  in  favour  of 
Mantinea,  503— and  Lacednmoniana,  naval  engage- 
ment between,  357— plana  adopted  by  them  to  pre- 
serve a  demoeratical  government,  695— conditions  of 
slaves  and  aliens  among  them,  606— prooft  of  their 
depravity,  697— their  reasons  for  harassing  good  men 
•in  tlie  allied  sUtes,  ib«— advantages  gained  by  cana* 
ing  their  allies  to  repelr  to  Athens  for  decision  in 
their  lawsuits,  ib.— advantages  from  having  tbe  as- 
cendancy at  sea,  696. 

AtramfUtum^  a  sea-port,  348. 

AugurUs,  definition  of,  510,  n, 

Antocl—,  see  Athenians. 

Aut0iiau,  character  and  effect  of  his  beauty,  603, 604. 

B 

BMi9l9n,  greatest  city  of  the  world,  143— richest  of  all 
Asia,  116— capital  of  Amyria,  80— walls  round  it  im- 
pregnable, 120— divided  by  a  deep  river,  ib.— provided 
witli  neeessarles  for  above  20  yeai«;  121— dtiacnc 
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laugh  at  Cynis'c  attempt  to  take  h,  ib.~how  seized, 
tb.— description  of  tlie  porches  and  doors,  ib.— revel- 
ling, Ib.—ronster nation  and  slaughter,  12S — the  king 
killed,  ib.~proclamation  hy  Cjrrus  for  all  the  inhab- 
itants to  remain  within,  ib.— another  for  them  to  bring 
out  their  arms,  ib. — castles  surrendered  to  Cyrus,  ib. 
—Babylonians  tributaries  and  labourers  to  the  Per- 
sians, ib^— hold  Cyrus  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  124 
—his  methods  to  seeiire  himself  and  gain  their  affec- 
tions, ib.— he  inhabits  it  in  winter,  147— its  disUnce 
mistaken.  2QS— country  of,  185,  SOS.   See  Cotyartu 

BaetrUns  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  12— afterwards  to 
Cyrus,  1. 

Bailig  of  a  Tillage  surprised  in  his  house,  845— goes 
with  Xenophon  to  Cheirisopbus.  346— bis  discourse 
with  Cheirisopbus,  ib.— conducts  the  array,  847— ill- 
treated  by  Cheirisophus,  and  runs  away,  ib. 

BitrharimnM,  what  number  served  under  Cyras,  ]86«— 
their  disposition,  188— advance  in  silence,  lb.— run 
away  before  the  attack,  189— are  afraid  the  Ofeeks 
skkould  stay  in  their  country,  807— their  horse  shoot, 
at  ihey  fly,  885.    See  P0r$ian*,  CartfmJUeiia,  TVw- 

Btr»w,  an  Arcadian,  his  head  pierced  through  with 
an  arrow,  836. 

BMtUt  ^P*r0^m  commands  respeet,  138— eonrenation 
betwjeaa  Cyrus  and  Araapea  upon  it,  73, 74— eompa- 
red  to  Are,  ib.— aafeat  way  to  fly  fron  it,  74,  96— to 
forbear  speaking  of  the  beautlAil  goddeas  before 
youth,  19— most  beaotifni  woomd  of  aU  Aaia,  69. 

Bm^Ui9»»  in  great  qnantitiea,  853. 

B0U»iSf  governor  of  Syria,  hia  palaee,  178. 

JN»o»tA«,  a  town  of  Thrace,  339< 

BUkfmmn  use  all  the  Greeka  ill,  313— deHMt  a  party 
ofthoan,  315-attaek  thalc  advasead  goanl,  lh.-4e- 
Ihalad,  316. 

BU^itimt^TkrMamu  eompeiled  .by  AhdUades  to  de- 
liver up  the  property  of  the  Cfaalcedoaiaaa,  961. 

Bii^m  Birivco  with  money  for  the  arnsy,  and  contraeta 
frtondahip  with  Xenophon,  347— reaiorea  bim  bis 
hotae,  ib. 

JBaJscas,  the  TbessaUan  pugUiat,  hki  iasolenea,  398. 

BtUimg,  a  diaaaae,  844. 

BmrM  pielhrafale  to  inahrinement  in  gokl,  149--43yr«s 
orders  a  rejoicing  about  his  tomb,  150. 

ButUrdM,  180. 

BfttrntiMM  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  368— betrayed 
by  Ave  Byzantines,  lb.    See  Ort§k»,  Ariaiareh%». 


CmdutimM  great  enemiea  to  the  Assyrian,  78— Join 
Gyrus  with  a  great  force,  81— make  a  private  excur- 
sion fkrom  Cyrus's  army,  killed  and  routed  by  the  As- 
syrian, 84— good'Datnre  of  Cyrua  to  them,  ib.— have 
the  choice  of  their  commander,  85— for  carrying  on 
the  war  avainst  the  Assyrian,  05. 

Camm^  a  large  and  rich  city. 

Cmratadaa^  a  Bosotian  commander,  eonfbderate  of  Cle* 
archua,  368. 

OMtlimg,  archon,  365— invites  Socrates  and  his  Mends 
to  an  entertainment,  60!*.    See  JStkeniang, 

CMihinSf  deputed  by  Lysander  to  command  the  guard 
ofthethirty,  380— his  commendation  of  their  meas- 
ures eagerly  sought  by  the  oligarchy,  ib.— retreats 
towards  Mantlnea,  475— reeeivps  nss'stance  from  the 
Mantineana,  ib.— treachery,  ib.  876— maasaere^  lb.— 
and  Pnssmu  oppose  the  measures  of  Btastpput,  475 


—the  parties  couie  iaio  bortilo  coUiaiea,  ib.^rn; 
nnskilledrib. 

CaUi«rati</a«,  commiasioBcd  to  ooocced  Lyssoder  i-.  * ' 
commnnd  of  the  iiafedBmoniana,  ?65— hisrotrr« 
tion  with  his  predecessor,  lb. — his  mnsarcs  o?-^*: 
hy  the  friends  of  Lysander,  ib. — sooibiodb  io£r'  ' 
and  rddresses  the  Lacedemonians,  366— j«arr«:^' 
Cyrus  fw  thesearaRa*s  pay,  iH. — anecdote  rfti|v  ^: 
Lis  first  visit  to  Cyrus,  ib.  n. — departs  to  MikrU*.*.-: 
harangues  llie  Milesiiios,  ib. — atorau  Metbvne^  >• 
— his  noble  determinatiim  to  preaenre  the  {reeim* 
every  Grerian,  ib.— girea  chaae  to  Coaon,  3^:-^. 
gages  and  defeats  liim,  ib.— rocclTes  money  frvniY 
rus,  ib.— prepares  for  tlie  receptioa  of  the  dm  wa 
to  the  aid  of  Conon,  367— drawa  op  his  ships  at  Ariv 
nusn,  .?68— his  reply  to  the  adriee  of  liis  neerma 
ib.— ihrewn  into  the  sea  at  Arg iauae,  aad  ie^  'v 

CaUimmckuM  of  Parrbasle  has  a  contest  with  Ar*^ 
837— his  stratagem,  849  alopa  Agasiss,  ib.-«rni  z 
demand  money  of  Heraclea,  310— one  of  tlic  fcesa 
of  a  party,  lb. 

CtUlimaekug  the  AreadiaD,  aant  to  6inope,895k 

Ctdliairmtu*  killed  by  the  army  In  tha  Pirns,  3A 

CaUutroiMt  the  orator.    See  Jithmu»9. 

C^Uixnm*  conaenta  to  accuse  the  eomnaadenof  .^ 
ginusB  before  the  seaale,  369  starves  liisiiei/is 
death.  371. 

Colp^^  port  of,  aitoated  in  tbo  middle  of  Tfarsee.  31H 
described^  313. 

Casi*f«M,  king  of  Persia,  and  ikther  of  Cyras.  e-4t 
soended  twm  Perseus,  ib.—gorernnientlimitd,i^' 
haa  Urn  diractkm  of  aaered  aObira,  65,  I45-ttiM« 
Gyrus  to  the  borders  of  Media,  15— hiaadminUe» 
atructiona  to  him  eoncaraing  religion,  policy,  iv^  *^ 
fit  war,  ib.80— noble  aenUmeatB  of  the  gods,  piei7-  ^^ 
14, 30— binds  Cyrus  and  the  Persians  by  matul  ^ 
Ngationa.  145-hla  apeaeh  totbem  both,ib.-«M»va 
to  the  marriage  of  Cyrus,  ib. — ^bis  death,  148. 

Ca«i*y«««,  eldest  eon  of  Cyrua,  to  whom  he  beqseir'y 
hia  kingdom,  148— the  dying  inatructloDSOf  blito^ 
er  to  him,  ib.— dissanoiam  botweea  him  •"<  ^ 
brother,  150. 

C««Mlc,  horses  fsarful  of,1 15— no  brave  man  will  •""' 
them  in  war,  lb.— of  no  uae  but  for  baggage  tnimi^ 

Caw^  between  the  Eupbrntea  and  Tigrti,  9tM.  iXP- 

Copprndoda,  the  army  marches  through  It.  IK. 

Cappad^Hnu,  subfect  to  the  Assyrian.  IS-Arr^o*' 
king  of,  his  force  against  Cyras,  83-kiiled  i»ri^ 
Hyrcaniana,60-aUiea  to  the  Aaayriaa  ia  t^f  *^' 
engagement,  100— overcome  by  Cyrus.  1. 1^- 

C«r^aft>«•,  a  aort  of  aboea,  845. 

C«rd«4iAica«,  now  Curit,  938,  and  n.— not  fsbfcctr^i 
the  king,  ib.— theOraaka  resolve  to  passtbroufhUxv 
country,  ib.-«nter  it,  326-they  lesve  their  fc«* 
ib.— attack  the  rear  guard  of  the  Greel*  i5.-P^ 
hard  upon  the  Greeka,  ib.— roll  down  grtH  ^ 
837— fall  upon  and  rout  them,  838-treat  witk  i«^ 
ophoa,  ib.-expert  archers,  339-advaoee  toaOf' 
the  Greeks  in  their  passage  of  the  river,  941-^<»< 
and  are  routed,  ib.— a  flree  nation,  349. 

Cariaiu  subjeist  to  the  Assyrian,  18-invitfd  ^'^'T 
but  do  not  attend,  83— divided  into  P^f^^'^^j 
In  Cyras.  118— reconciled  by  Adusius,  r>o<*  «°*^ 
it,  119-beg  Cyrus  to  appoint  Adusius  their  |W«' 
or,  lb.— garrisons  left  in  their  castles  for  Cyrw.  «^ 

C«nRcad«,  a  dty  upon  the  Buphralea,  181.  ^ 

Oonatfat  draws  a  fanmoroua  comparisoa  W^^" 
fomer  rkhaa  tBd  present  poverty,  OHi  CI^- 
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CarpBan  dmutf  305, 906. 

C**tolU4,  the  plain  of,  167, 191. 

Cajfstrus^  the  plaitt  of,  171. 

CmUanmy  a  ctiy  of  Phrygia,  171. 

C^notmpk  erected  by  the  Greeke,  314. 

Centritts,  the  river,  dlvidee  the  Carduchiana  Arom  Ar- 
menia, Sa»— the  Oreekfl  attenpt  to  paM  It,  241. 

Cepkiscdormw,  an  Athenian  capuin,  left  by  Xenopbon 
to  guard  a  paai,  SSS—slain,  ib. 

Ce/thisod0tns*  speech  to  the  AtbeniaDfl  on  the  league 
with  LaeedBBoo,  486. 

Cerazunt,  a  Greek  city,  S87. 

Cerasutf  a  river,  172. 

ChabrUt  aaiis  to  tbo  aid  of  Evagoraa,  440— eits  down 
in  nmbuBcade  in  /Kgina,  ib.->aaUieeo«ton  Gorgopaa, 
ih. — overcomea  him  and  hie  party,  ib. 

Chale*d0nianMt  on  an  attack  of  the  Atheniana,  tranafer 
their  effecta  to  the  Bithynlnn-Thraciane,  361. 

Chaldean*,  a  warlike  pei^e,  40 — poor,  44— country 
mountalooua,  Ib.^liorder  on  the  ArmoBlani,  43— at 
perpetual  war  with  them,  44— their  arnii,  ib.— ever 
put  the  Araieniana  to  flight,  ih.— their  heighta  attack- 
ed and  gained  by  Cyrus,  ib. — peace  between  them  and 
the  Arnenlana.  45— <ffood  tffeciB  of  it,  ib.— applaud 
and  thank  Cyrua,  ib.— eend  a  force  to  Gyrua,  46 — 
Chaldean  guides  to  Cyruses  messenger  to  the  Indian, 
ib.— with  the  Peraians  mount  the  fortiflcations  of 
Sardes,  115— plunder  Uiecity,  ib.— terrified  at  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  punished,  lb.— thQir  character,  240— a 
fftee  nation,  349. 
Chalua,  a  river  of  Syria,  178. 

Chalifbians  serve  under  Teribaaus,  344— their  country, 
245— oppose  the  Greeks,  247— defeated,  248— their 
courage  and  character,  250— manufacturers  of  iron, 
392— a  free  nation,  ib. 
Chares,    See  PhUasiaju, 

Chariots  used  in  war,07— Trojan  and  Aslnlic  abolished 
by  Cyrus,  ih.— another  kind  invented,  lb.— scythe 
chariots  of  Abrsdatas,  90 — execution  done  by  them, 
114— description  of  Abradatas*s  chariot,  99— chariot- 
racea  and  prizes,  128— chariot  at  the  procession  of 
Cyrus,  137— armed  withscythes,  186— described,' 188 
—inefficient,  189. 
Charminne  the  Lacedemonian  sent  from  Thimbron  lo 
the  Greek  army,  339— vindicates  Xenophon,  .^42— his 
speech  to  Hedosades,  344— Incurs  the  censure  of  the 
army,  346. 
Cheirieepku*  the  Lacedemonian  Joins  Cyms,  176— «ent 
to  Arieus,  199— his  return,  302—  commends  Xeno- 
plion.  220— his  speech  to  the  soldiers,  221— seconds 
Xenophon's  proposals,  224— nominated  by  Xenophon 
to  command  the  van,  ib.— answers  Miihridates,  925— 
blames  Xenophon  for  pursuing,  ib.— orders  him  to  tha 
van,  230— proposes  to  burn  the  country,  231- with 
the  vanguard  penetrates  into  the  country  of  the  Car- 
diichians,  3:?6— leavea  Xenophon,  ib.— assigns  the 
reason  for  it, ib.— prevails  upon  the  Barbarians  to  da- 
liver  up  their  dead,  2^9 — his  conduct  in  relieving 
Xenophon,  341— passes  the  Centrites,  243— sends  re- 
inforrement  to  Xenophon,  ib.— comes  to  a  village  and 
encamps.  215— sendsi  to  inquire  after  the  rear,  ib.— 
inaiies  merry  with  his  friends,  346— discourses  with 
the  bailiif,  ib.— strikes  theimiliff,  and  causes  a  diffb- 
rence  between  liimseif  and  Xenophon.  247— holds  a 
consultation  about  atincking  the  enemy,  ib.— bis  an- 
swer to  Xenophon  about  stealing,  248— replies  to  bia 
proposal,  ib.— marches  against  the  enemy,  bat  comes 
too  late,  ib.—o tucks  a  suooghold  of  tli«  Taocbiana, 


withont  ancceas,  ib.— bia  dlaconrM  with  Xenophon 
on  this, 349— accompanies  him,  ib.— marches  against 
the  Colchians,  252— proposes  to  fetch  ships  and  de- 
parts, 283— comes  back  with  some  galleys,  307— cho- 
sen general,  309— refuses  to  force  the  Beracleana,  310 
—deprived  of  the  generalship,  311— conceives  a  ha- 
tred against  the  army,  ib.— marches  by  himself,  ib.— 
arrives  at  Calpe,  312— his  death,  314. 

Cherseneeue^  328. 

Chestnuts  used  instead  of  bread,  191— children  fatted 
with  them,  ib. 

Children,  inatitullon  of  them  In  Persia,  2,  4— care  of 
their  education  makes  the  most  excellent  men,  5— 
should  not  be  taught  the  art  of  war  alone,  l^the 
beautiful  goddess  should  not  be  spoken  of  before  them# 
ib.— Cyrus  careful  of  good  examples  for  them,  136— 
less  bashful  than  youths,  7— discourses  and  mannecs 
of  a  fine  child  represented,  5—8. 

Chrysantes,  one  of  th^  alike  honoured, "30— of  no  ad- 
vantageous person,  ib.— of  excellent  understanding, 
ib.— his  modest  description  of  himself,  ib.— in  favour 
and  esteem  with  Cyruff,  111—  his  advice  and  speech 
for  proportionable  rewards,  28— transported  with  the 
orders  of  Cyrus,  35— made  a  commander  for  his  gal- 
lantry and  obedience,  55— his  speech  in  behalf  of 
horsemanship,  62— his  abilities,  141— his  Speech 
changing  the  panic  of  an  army  Into  grief,  lOl— Ma 
speech  to  tbe  array  to  instil  Obedlenee,  139— Maspeech 
to  Cyrus  on  his  becoming  king,  123— «itremefynsefhl 
to  Cyrus,  HI— his  Counsel  generally  approved  and 
followed,  30, 62, 104, 129, 123-iCyrtts*s  praise  df  faittk, 
141,- Cyru8*s  raillery  en  his  person,  with  his  repar- 
tee, T42— Cyrus  klnieB  him,  ib.— appointed  latr^p  6f 
Lydia  and  Ionia,  145. 

Chrysdpolis  of  ChaUedonia fortified  by  Alcibtft<tes,  353 
—appointed  To  be  the  station  for  eolleeting  t«aths,  ib. 

Cilitla,  the  -army  prepares  to  penetrate  into  It,  173— 
enters  It  without  oppo«1t1on,Hb. 

Citieians  subject  to  the  Atsyrlan,  l»^in^t(M,  bit  do 
not  attend  him  In  war,23— Join  the  Assyrian  army 
afterwards  under  Crasus,  100— Cymanever  appdinta 
a  governor  over  them,  118. 

Cinadsm  discovered  to  be  the  dIrMtor  of  a  eont^pftfecy. 
403— apprehended,  and  Mly  c<mfb«ies,~404'«-lw  and 
his  accomplices  punished,  ib. 

Cf««nttte«  slain,  285. 

CleagoraSf  the  pafnt«r,  946,  347. 

Cleandsr,  governor  of  Bycanthim,  311— arrHte  mt  the 
camp,  318— (Vigbtened  and  runs  away,1b.<>-4eBanda 
Agasias,  ih.— his  answer  to  the  generals,  3T»— Xeno- 
phon olfers  him  tbe  command,  3S(^hia  reply,  lb.— 
contracts  an  intimacy  with  Xenophon,  fb.— pre^aila 
upon  him  not  to  leave  Bysaminm.  ih.—proeurea  per- 
mission for  bis  departure,  330— compaaiionalM  the 
soldiers,  330. 

Cteanor  the  Areailian,  his  resolution,  3M^—pr«ailmed 
to  be  the  same  with 

C/saaor  tbe  Orchomentan,  answers  Arieos,  811— oho- 
sen  general  in  the  room  of  Agias,  390— his  speech  to 
the  array,  ib.— gains  tbe  top  of  the  Colehian  moon- 
tains,  253. 

CUaratus  Ylain,  397. 

Clearehas,  a  Lacedemonian,  raises  an  army  for  Cyrua. 
169— has  10,000  darles  for  that  purpoae,  lb.— wnrs 
with  the  Thraeians^ib.— ordered  to  attend  0)fras,  170 
—Joins  the  army  at  Celene,  171 -.eaea  pea  being  atoned 
to  death ,  174 — his  speech  to  t  be  men,  ib.— thoy  are  ro> 
concHed,  lb.— DttUberadeiPrt  Utm  oib«n  to  blin«  ib. 
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-4igaln  addKSMs  the  men,  17S— refViflM  to  l«ad  them 
beck,  lb.— eent  to  Cyrui  flrom  the  enemy,  17«— eiiT»ed 
by  other  commmndera,  1T7— etrikee  one  of  Menon'e 
men,  188— hardly  escapes  being  stoned,  lb.— march  to 
attack  Menon,  ib.— appeased  by  Cynis,  189— called  to 
the  trial  of  Orontas,  ib.— ^elirers  his  opinion,  184— 
has  the  right  wing  assigned  to  him,  185— asks  Cyrus 
a  question,  186— on  the  right  of  the  river,  187— his 
brave  reply  to  Cyrus's  message,  188— consults  regard- 
ing their  return,  193— sends  Lyclus  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  IM-offers  Arleus  the  throne,  199— his  speech 
upon  the  king's  messag«,  800— replies  to  Phalinus,  ib. 
—again,  801— his  answer  to  the  meoage  of  Ariaus, 
Ibd— harangues  the  commanders,  803— Ukes  the  com- 
'  mand  upon  him,  ib— asks  Arlcos's  opinion  concern- 
ing their  return ,  ib.— quiets  an  alarm  in  the  camp,  803 
—orders  the  Greeks  tosund  to  their  arms,  ib.— treats 
with  the  king  about  a  truce,  804— leads  the  army  to 
provisions,  ib.— «qual  to  the  command,  ib.— answers 
Tlssaphernes  in  name  of  the  army,  805— quiets  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks,  806— alarmed  with  a  false  mes- 
sage, 807— shows  the  army  to  advantage,  806— ad- 
dresses Tlssaphernes,  809— accepts  his  lovltaUon,  810 
—prevails  upon  the  generals  to  go  to  him,  ib.— appro* 
hended,  811— beheaded,  ib.— his  character,  ib. 

0<fsr«&«s,  sonof  Rampbias,puUic  host  of  the  Byaan- 
tines,  359— Lacedemonian  commandant  at  Bysan- 
tiom,  363— his  arrangements  for  the  preeervation  of 
Bysantinm  neutralised  by  treachery,  Ib. 

CU0eritn*f  herald  of  the  Mysts,  addresses  the  thirty 
in  a  truce,  388. 

CU9mbr0tu»  commands  the  expedition  against  Thebes, 
458— his  targeteers  alay  the  embodied  Theban  pri- 
soners, ib.— wUhdniws  flrom  the  enemy's  territory, 
453— assailed  by  a  violent  storm,  ib.— disbands  the 
army,  ib.— leads  an  army  against  theThebans,457— 
repulsed,  lb.— disbands  the  army,  lb.— eent  to  the  aid 
of  Phocla,  461— at  the  peace  with  Athens  receives  in- 
structions from  Lacedvmon,  470— marches  his  army 
into  BaM>tia,ib.— takes  the  fortress  of  Crusis,  ib.— en- 
camps at  Leuctra,  ib.— etimulated  by  his  O^onds  to 
cosse  to  an  engagement,  lb.— insinuations  of  his  ene- 
mies, ib.— holds  the  last  council  about  a  battle,  471— 
disadvantageous  comparison  between  his  and  the 
enemy's  fortune  and  forces,  ib.  478— nature  of  the 
Lacedsmonlan  and  Theban  phalanx,  ib.— his  cavalry 
InaUnUy  defbaled,  ib.— has  at  first  the  better  of  the 
fight,  lb.— killed,  ib. 

C/s«ayai««,  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
youth  inSparu,  4S»-intercedes  fur  bis  father's  life 
with  Arehidamus,  454— expression  of  his  gratitude  to 
his  Mend,  Ib.  subsequently  dies  fighting  at  Leuctra, 
lb.~47S. 

engines*  an  Acanthhin  ambassador,  444— bb  speech  In 
an  assembly  at  Laeedcmon,  Ib.  445— resolutions  re- 
specting his  required  aid  against  Olynthns,  ib.  446. 

ClifU*  addresses  an  Athenian  assembly,  480. 

Cniiss,  sea-fight  of,  481. 

Cottmu^  a  firee  nation,  349. 

CoUkimUt  mountains  of,  851— oppose  the  Greeks,  858 
—routed,  ib.— encamp  round  the  Greeks,  885— a  free 
nation,  349. 

CoUpkaniant  Join  Thraaylus,  360, 

Cs^MM,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  171— commander,  his  offlee 
regarding  the  army ,  the  enemy,  and  the  gods,  16, 90— 
to  pay  the  greateat  veneration  to  the  gods,  83— never 
to  engage  conuary  to  aacriflce  and  auguriM,  80— to 
coMQli  the  gods  by  divination,  18. 


CosisMnvfoUh,  a  defined,  639. 

CMMSt  »n  Athenian  general,  363  reicwises  the  r» 
mand  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Bmmtm^  385 — pln^ 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  Sb.— defeated  by  Cmi^-^ 
tides,  and  taken  prisoner,  367— his  bold  cnape  «^ 
two  ships,  lb.— retaken  with  vae  of  liin  vevclR.  it.- 
reUeved  flrom  the  siege  atMltyleiM,  rejoin  the  A.> 
nians,  368  associated  with  Pbarwabuiis,  «3i-^ 
pointed  to  command  at  sea,  ib.— «eDt  to  sraich  Amm 
and  Sestos,  431— invested  with  chaise  of  the  fleet  ic 
receives  supplies,  lb.— sails  to  Athens,  ib.— rdie»a 
the  walls,  imprisoned  by  Teribexaa,  432. 

C^rintkimmt,  numbers  massacred,  4SS,  433— order  *^ 
Athenians  to  evacuate  their  gmrrleOBe,  4gg  *mtm 
them  from  Corinth,  ib.— Intarrocate  ^^  Thebam  r- 
specting  a  peace,  497— feceive  the  sattioe  er:.v 
Lacedemonians,  ib.  sacccssfaUy  aegodaic  w^  u* 
Thebans,  ib. 

C»rs0t§t  a  desolate  dty,  181. 

Corf  las  governor  of  Paphlagonle,  99J— aeade  a^ta 
sadora  to  the  Greeks,  Ib. 

CotforOi  a  Greek  city,  893— refliaee  the  Greeks  a  mu 
ket,  lb.— eends  them  presents,  893. 

Cotft  Joins  Agesllaus,  415— leaves  with  him  SMtsl 
dlers,  lb.— marries  the  daughter  of  8p(itliridaieR.il 
416. 

C»urag9  to  be  instilled  by  good  lews:,  examples,  as: 
habit,  51— inspired  by  piety  and  devotion,  SS-4aiiu 
cesofit,ll,58,107. 

C^wt,  example  and  orders  of  Cyrus  to  hia,  13l»-^finaa 
which  reigned  in  It,  131. 

Cresu'en^,  market  of,  a  city  of  Mysia,  171. 

Orateaippidm*  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the  Lao- 
demonian  fleet,  359. 

Crstams,  their  bows  carry  not  so  fkr  as  the  Penax 
985— make  use  of  the  Persian  arrows,  2S8— of  gre^ 
service,  839— sixty  of  them  run  the  lonf  ceene,  SL 

CritiaSf  one  of  the  thirty,  impetuous  for  patting  ssa 
hers  to  death,  380— begins  to  clash  with  Tberaneafs. 
ib.— <ontends  for  the  propriety  of  despalohiag  all  or 
poeers,  381— alarmed  at  the  resistance  of  Thcramesis^ 
lb.— severe  censure  passed  upon  him  by  Bocraiekit 
n.— delivers  a  philippic  against  Theramenes  is  Uw 
senate,  388, 383— attacked  In  turn  by  the  accused,  d. 
385— accomplishes  his  murder,  Ib. 

Critia*  and  Hipponuckus  slain  at  the  battle  of  tfai 
Pircus,  388. 

CriubuliUt  effects  of  his  love  fbr  Aaiandra,  610,  CM. 

CrflftM,  king  of  Lydla,  18— his  mean  aDcestora,  IIT- 
sends  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle  ooncemiaf  lis 
having  sons,  116— answer  and  disappolatnwat,  ik- 
to  inquire  after  happiness ;  reply,  and  his  false  b» 
tionsof  It,  ib.— his  happiness  In  peace,  lb.— pennaM 
by  the  Assyrian  king  to  make  war  upon  the  Mcdei 
and  Cyrus,  ib.— number  of  his  fbrce,  83— dejected  oa 
the  defeat  of  the  Assyrian  army,  55— flees  by  niffet. 
59— chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Aecyrianir^ 
confederate  army,  100— temputions  to  accept  of  da 
command,  Ib. — acknowledgment  of  his  ignorance  is 
it,  117— number  of  his  confederstes.  100— prepamfar 
an  engagement,  105— defeated,  113 — he  and  hh  imi 
fly  to  Sardes,  115— deserted  by  his  aUies,  lb.— 8sni« 
taken,  and  a  guard  set  over  him,  lb.— broogbi  le 
Cyrus,  116— calls  him  sovereign,  ib.— advises  biine«i 
to  plunder,  ib.— gives  him  account  of  his  conenhiiig 
the  oracle,  ib.— modest  accusation  of  hlmaelf,  IIT— 
his  high  opinion  of  Cyrus,  ib.— comes  to  know  bia 
•elf  by  his  punishment,  lb.— Inquires  after  hiffh 
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neas  of  Cyrni,  ib.— pitied  by  Cyras,  lb.— Cyrai  n- 
stores  him  hit  wift,  daogbtera,  Mendtt  4be.,  tb.~ 
oblfgsd  to  bim  for  euttlnf  tbem  off  from  war,  ib.— his 
love  and  praises  of  his  wifOt  ib.— bis  good  hamour  ad* 
'         mired  by  Cyrus,  lb.— earried  about  by  Cyrus  every- 
vrhere,  ib.— gives  htm  a  writing  of  tbe  treasures  be 
deilTered  to  blm,  119— attends  him  to  Babylon,  ISO^ 
hie  advice  to  him  to  board  up,  135— coiiTlnced  by  him 
Uiat  friends  are  the  riciiest  treasure,  lb. 
Ct9»iu»,  tiM  king's  physielan,  190. 
CaarntM^  oad  ttrtuaftm  towards  an  enemy  lawful,  18 
— leseoDB  for  that  purpose,  lb.— story  of  the  Persian 
who  professed  to  leach  It,  lb. 
Curd9».     See  C^riuekiaiu. 

Cy«xmr0s,  son  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medea,  8— ap- 
pears Jealous  of  Cyrus  ftom  his  childhood,  lb.— his 
expedition  under  his  fktber  against  the  king  of  Assy- 
I  ria*8  son,  10— succeeds  to  the  kingdom,  19— eends  to 
the  Persian  council  for  assistance  against  the  Assy- 
rian, ib.— relatea  to  Cyrus  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
and  their  manner  of  fighting,  S3,  S4— approves  of 
Cyrus's  advice  as  to  the  arms  of  the  Persian  soldiery, 
I  ib.— sends  him  a  robe  to  appear  before  the  Indian 

ambassadors,  33— gives  audience  to  the  Indians,  lb.— 
I  converses  with  Cyrus,  lb.  34— persuaded  by  bim  to 

I  make  war  on  the  Armenians,  ib.— allows  him  a  force, 

ib.— goes  himself  to  strengthen  his  garrisons,  ib.— 
Armenian  treasure  sent  to  him,  47— approves  of  Cy- 
I  nis's  proposal  for  invading  the  enemy^  country,  49— 

gives  him  positive  orders  to  do  it,  51— accompanies 
him,  49 — ^hls  army  under  Cyrus  defeats  the  enemy, 
58— congratulated  by  Cyrus  on  the  vktory,  55— his 
speech  against  punning  the  enemy,  ib. — hardly  pre> 
vailed  upon  to  let  the  Modes  attend  Cyrus  voluntarily, 
57— sUys  behind  with  a  ftw  Medes,  04— his  mistake 
through  intoxieatton,  lb.— sends  an  angry  message 
to  Cyrus,  ib.— and  orders  to  the  Medes  to  return,  65 
— Cyrus's  ezpostulatory  letter  to  him,  68— contemp- 
tible to  his  own  soldiers  for  his  effeminacy,  68— wo- 
men chosen  for  him,  lb.— his  messenger  caressed  by 
Cyrus,  ib. — Cyrus's  message  to  consult  with  him,  87 
—tent  provided  for  him,  ib.— does  not  care  to  admit 
Cyrus's  army  into  his  territory,  lb.— met  by  Cyrus, 
86— envious  at  Cyrus's  attendance  and  success,  ib.— 
refuses  to  kiss  him,  and  weeps  on  that  account,  ib.— 
private  interview  between  them,  ib.  90— cause  of  his 
envy,  88, 90— reconciled  and  kisses  him,  90— Cyrus 
proposes  a  debate  upon  the  separation  of  the  army, 
91— pleased  with  the  respect  of  Cyrus  and  the  Modes, 
lb.— the  allies  attend  at  his  doors,  05— adorns  his  per- 
son, lb.— alts  before  them  on  a  Median  throne,  lb.— 
proposes  to  them  the  question  of  war,  or  separation 
of  the  army,  ib.— agrees  to  build  a  fort  snd  engine,  ib. 
—war  goes  on  under  Cyrus,  97, 19S— with  a  third  part 
of  the  Medes  takes  care  of  aflkirs  at  home,  1(6— Cy- 
ras completes  a  conquest  and  settles  his  government, 
m,  144— palaces,  ^.,  set  apart  for  him,  ib.— Cyrus 
makes  a  visit,  lb.— mutual  presents,  ib.— oflbrs  his 
daughter  to  Cyrus  in  marriage,  ib.— and  all  Media  as 
her  dowry,  ib.— his  daughter's  beauty,  ib. 
Cjtdnui,  a  river  of  Cllicla,  173. 
Cjfilps,  one  of  the  betrayers  of  Byzantium,  368. 
Cypriangj  allies  to  the  Assyrian  army  under  Crossus, 
100— defeated  by  Oyrus,  and  become  sub}ect  to  bim, 
9,  115,  147— rendlly  engage  with  Cyrus  against  the 
Carians,  118— suffered  to  choose  their  own  kings, 
&c.,ib. 
Cyratedfii,  a  Theban,  his  eharactar,  399— li  accaptad 


by  the  Oreaka  for  their  geneiml,  ib.-«Bd  resigns  the 
command,  330. 
Cyres,  survey  of  bis  dominions,  1— excels  all  other 
kings,  lb.— admirable  for  inspiring  men  with  love  and 
fear,  8— all  desire  to  become  his  sobjecte,  lb.— de- 
scended from  Perseus,  8— fh>m  the  gods,  57, 117— his 
parents,  9— character  of  hla  mind,  lb.— bis  person 
while  a  child,  ib.— Ills  early  education,  4— great  pro- 
ficiency under  it,  5— appointed  Judge  over  others,  6— 
story  of  his  wrong  decision  of  a  cause  and  punish- 
ment, 7— his  mother  carries  him  into  Media  to  Astya- 
ges, 4— his  cfaildish  discourses  and  manners  with  his 
grandsire,  5— &— hla  sprlgbttineas,  simplicity,  gene- 
rosity, hfi*t  7— discourse  with  his  mother  upon  Jus- 
tice, lb.— agreeable  and  ofilctous  towards  all,  ib.— his 
over-talkativeness  accounted  Ibr,  ib.— manners  and 
diaeoorses  of  his  youth,  8— ]»-his  bashfniness,  8, 9— 
exercises  with  his  equals,  8— his  enthusiaam  in  hunt- 
ing, ib.  9-description  of  it,  6— of  himself,  ib.-coneern- 
ed  fbr  his  grandfather's  displeasure,  »-his  freedom 
from  envy,  and  praise  of  bis  companions,  lb.— serves 
and  pleases  all,  lb.— puts  on  arms  for  the  first  time,  10 
—bears  a  part  against  the  prince  of  Assyria,  10,  li— 
his  sagacity,  10— his  boldness,  ib.— esteemed  by  his 
grandfrtther  antlior  of  the  victory,  11— generally  ad- 
mired, lb.— ordered  home,  ib— his  obedience  to  bis 
father,  and  regard  to  hla  country,  lb.— bis  grand- 
fhther^  presents,  ib.— his  presents  to  his  compan- 
iona,  ib.— Araspes  the  youth  he  loves  most,  lb.  73 
— preeents  him  with  his  Median  robe,  11— Aatyages 
and  the  people  set  him  going,  lb.— mutual  giief  at 
parting,  lb.— story  of  the  Mede  pretending  to  be  his 
relation,  lb.— returns  to  Persia,  19- his  temperance 
and  good  behaviottr,  lb.— passes  a  year  among  the 
boya,  ib.— enters  himself  in  the  order  of  youth,  lb.— 
becomes  a  frill  grown  man,  lb.— commands  an  army 
sent  to  Cyazares,  lb.— hia  prayers  and  sscrlfices,  ib. 
—speech  to  the  alike- honoured,  lb.— appeals  to  tbem 
for  hla  piety,  14— attended  by  hbi  Ibther  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Media,  lb.— iiatemal  instructions  In  piety,  fcc., 
ib.  80— arrives  with  his  army  at  Media,  9»-hls  piety, 
lb.— proposes  that  the  Peraiana  have  the  close  arma 
of  the  alike-honoured,  84— exercises  his  soldiers  with 
their  new  weapons,  85— distributes  each  regiment  in 
a  tent,  86— wishes  the  institution  of  rewards,  88— ap- 
pointed Judge  of  merit,  31— praised  by  Pheranlas,  31 
—is  for  weeding  the  vicious  out  of  his  army,  89— in- 
vites those  to  supper  who  exercise  well,  96, 38— good 
effect  of  it,  39 — his  manner  of  entertaining  them,  87, 
30— his  merriment  and  praise  of  the  stories  of  the 
greedy  person  and  the  letter,  88— apology  for  such  as 
laughed,  ib.— mixes  matter  of  instruction,  87,88— bis 
obedience  to  Cyazsres,  33— disposes  his  army  for  the 
view  of  the  Indian  ambassadors,  lb.— regardleas  of  his 
habit,  ib.— conversation  with  Cyaxares,  lb.  34— in- 
duces him  to  make  war  on  the  Armenian,  ib.— a 
force  allowed  him  by  Oraxaras,  ib.— preparea  for 
this  ezpedition,  ib.— his  sacrificea,  adoration,  happy 
omens,  lb.— arrives  on  the  Armenian  borders,  34— 
disguises  his  design  by  a  hunt,  ib.-*hls  message  to 
the  Armenian,  35— march  and  orders  to  his  soldiers, 
ib.— declares  war  againat  the  fogiUves  only,  39 
—takes  the  Armenian's  wives,  children,  and  riches 
ib.— sends  a  herald  to  the  king,  wlio  submits,  ib.— 
tries  his  cause  before  his  army  and  the  Armeni- 
ans, 40— brings  him  to  conftssion  of  bis  crime,  ib.— 
hears  Tigranes,  Ib.  48— pleased  with  his  proposal, 
ib.— takas  tfaa  Arnanian  iDtofltvoiir,  ib.— fatvoshli 
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wivwuil  cUMreD,  43-~liit  ooMpMrimi  and  candour, 
ib.— pratoet  of  hit  peraon,  witdom,  and  nobto  virtaoa, 
ib.-^reeeivei  a  gift  from  the  Armaaiao,  tb.— jolaad 
by  an  Armenian  force,  li  d<ftali  the  CtaaMeaattib. 
--falne  tbeir  heiffhu,  ib.— Irailda  a  fortreee  tbere,  ib. 
—makes  peace  between  Armenlana  and  ChaMeane, 
4S~keepe  the  summiUaa  gaaraaiee,  tb.— takee  many 
CbaldeaaiiatohieaarTke,4tt— eends  to  the  Indian 
for  money,  ib.*-hiB  policy  in  baTing  Chaldean  and 
Armenian  guidee  to  hiemeoienger,  ib.~leaveB  a  go- 
vernor of  the  rortrem,  ib.— honoured  and  extolled  by 
Armenlana  and  CbaJdeana,  lb.— reAieee  treaenre  from 
the  Armenian's  wife,  47— aenda  army  and  treaaore  to 
Cyazarea,  ib.— returaa  into  Media,  ib.— treatment  of 
hia  army,  tb.— wlahea  to  came  to  action,  ib.— arms 
and  forma  bis  a^my  completely,  ib.— inapirea  them 
with  ardour,  48— arriyea  with  Cy axarea  and  the  army 
in  the  enemy'a  coantry,  ib.— their  march,  sacrlAcea, 
prayera,  Ib.  49.— hia  councU,  50— opinion  of  a  gene- 
ral's exhortation  to  his  army,  lb.— marchea  In  obedi- 
ence to  Cyazarea,  51— ralaea  tbeir  courage,  5S^— by  de- 
votion, ib.— by  eihortatlon,  ib.— engagement,  ib.— ene- 
my put  to  flight,  ib.— hia  courage  and  conduct,  lb.— 
chair  ready  obedience  lo  him,  ib.— hia  gratitude  to  the 
gods,  &5— to  hia  army,  ib.— aignallsea  and  rewarda 
Chrysantaa,  lb.— Congralaiatea  Cyaxarea,  ib.— his 
great  fame,  57— dealrea  to  puraue  the  enemy,5d— ob- 
lalna  leave  of  Cyaxarea  to  be  attended  with  aa  many 
Medea  aa  would  go  voluntarily,  57— most  of  them  at- 
tend bim,  58— discouiaes  wkb  ArtaJbasua,  57— Hyr- 
canlans  revolt  and  send  messengers  U>  Cyrus,  lb.— 
his  policy,  lb.— he  marches,  56— bis  prayer  and  grati- 
tnde,  ib.— Hyrcaaians  In  a  body  leave  the  enemy  and 
join  Cyrus,  59— encouragement  and  orders  to  his  ar- 
my, ib.— engagement  with  the  enemy,  60— victory, 
ib.— flight  of  groat  part  of  the  enemy,  ib,— orders  an 
entertainment  for  bis  army,  ib.— His  Persian  abati- 
nence  aa  to  treaaurea  and  provialons,  ib.  64— adviaea 
the  Pewiana  to  do  the  aame,  ib.— hia  policy  herein, 
and  in  cuitivatlni  the  allies,  ib.— vexed  at  the  ad  van- 
ti^oaof  the  Medea  and  Uyrcaniaaa,  by  meaoa  of  their 
liorae,  61— hia  eandid  praiae  of  them,  ib.— propoaea 
the  eatabUahment  of  horaemaaahip  among  the  Por- 
alana,  lb.— faina  the  friendahip  of  the  priaooen,  04— 
hia  vigilance  daring  the  feasting  of  the  alliea,  lb.— 
maaeete  to  bim  from  Cyaxarea,  65— bis  politic  beha- 
vioar  to  the  messenger,  ib.— sends  an  expootolatory 
letter  to  him,  66— and  a  meaaage  to  the  Feraiana  for 
an  Inereaae  of  hia  army ,  ib.— ordera  the  enemy 'a  arma 
to  be  burned,  lb.— givea  the  diatribuiion  of  the  ene- 
my'a  efleela  to  the  alliea,  67— hia  directiona  tothem  in 
tfbvoor  of  the  goda,  magi,  Cyaxarea,  and  themaelvea, 
ib.— diarccarda  himaelf  and  the  Peraiana,  6&-alUea 
give  him  theenemy'a  horae,  ib.— forms  a  body  of  Per- 
alan  horaemen,  73, 68— liia  polite  raillery  on  them,  ib. 
<— proclamation  to  liberate  all  foreign  alavea  in  the 
Amyrlan  army,  ib.— -ordera  to  attend  the  horae,  ib.— 
orders  the  alike-honoured  lo  choose  a  footcomman- 
der  In  his  stead,  ib.— scene  between  him  and  Gobryas, 
lb.— receives  him  as  his  sUy,  69— distribulion  of  the 
enemy's  effects,  ih.— the  fine  women  allotted  to  him, 
Ibd— hia  self  denial  and  politeness,  ib.  73— gives  one  of 
cliem  to  a  Mede,  ib.— afraid  to  see  bis  beautiful  cap- 
tive Panthea,  ib.— gives  charge  of  her  to  Araspea,  lb. 
'•  -advice  to  him,  75— bis  motive  for  pursuing  the  war, 
74— his  grateful  prayer,  75— marches  to  Oobryas,  lb.— 
Gobry  as's  rich  presents  to  him,  76— presents  him  with 
IMldMifbter,  ib,-«.hia  Mif-4eniali  lb.-<oiomendation 


•f  Ms  IHeode,  ib.— iavilea  Gobrian  to  aappcr,  77— ft 
tended  by  him  with  bJs  horse,  ib.  aeaka  infarmams 
of  the  enemy*  ib.— arrives  in  tlte  enemy *■  coven 
79— Ukee  considerable  booty,  ib. — diatribatsoa  ti  ■ 
ib.— marches  towards  Babyioo ,  ib.— nenda  a  cfcai^  z^ 
to  the  Assyrian  king,  ib. — makes  a  friend  od'Ga^iz^ 
ib.— seizes  a  fiartreaa,  69— GadnataDa  and  SariBZB  i« 
come  hki  aUiea,  81- hia  care  of  Gadntaa*  tarritarT.  f 
—hia  vast  memory,  88— seniinents  on  c*ltiar  peo^ 
by  their  names,  ib.— appointaa  party  lor  &uteni£r=jv. 
8^— eaters  the  territory  of  Gadataa,  ib. — Ge^si' 
gfatl«Dde  to  him,  84— hia aelf  denial,  ih. — bm  bosn-r 
ty  towards  the  Cadnslan  body,  ib.— ase  he  saakes  cf 
their  private  excursion  and  defeat,  ib.— care  of  t^ 
dead  and  revenge  on  tlm  enemy,  8S — otipalaMs  peart 
for  the  laboring  people,  lh.—compaa8ioaatasGad«ti*. 
86—  arcepta  hia  pveseat  of  horae,  ib.^ — taken  three  faia 
of  the  enemy,  88— aende  to  Cyaxarea  for  Maadvw. 
lb.— ordera  hia  tent  to  be  fnrnlahod  in  the  boat  maa^ 
ner,  87— Peraiana  aend  him  a  reinlbreoiBent,  i^.- 
meeta  Cyaxarea  with  great  attendance,  lb.— intenricv 
between  Ihem,  88— 90— makea  the  Medeapay  Lis  » 
apect,  90— raillery  between  and  Hi'sSapea,  95— cs- 
campment  of  hia  army,  07— preparea  to  fbUew  ifec 
army  to  Lydia,  lb.— Inventa  a  kind  of  war  chariai. 
lb.— provldea  camela,  ib.  aends  Araspoo  apy  to  Lf 
dia,  96— hia  reception  of  Abradataa,  89— excsa 
emulation  in  hia  army,  100— care  of  their  diet,  kt^ 
108,  103— ordera  a  aacriAce,  ib. — ^manner  of  iuj: 
march,  lb.— hia  atratagem  to  aurpriae  a  party  of  Use 
enemy,  104- bis  reception  of  Araapea,  ib. — his  orden 
to  the  army,  106  atnick  with  admiration  of  Ai  ra- 
dataa,  ib.— hia  aacrificea  and  addresa,  107 — lua  obus- 
vationa  on  the  enemy  and  conseqaent  orders,  111- 
gives  a  devout  signal  and  exborution,  1 19— be  ao^ 
the  army  sliig  a  hymn,1 13— engagea,  ib. — relieves  t^ 
Pecsians,  dismounted,  ib.— gains  the  victory,  ib.— a^ 
mires  the  Armnem  of  the  £gy  ptiaiia«  ib. — offers  ti.tm 
terms  and  gives  them  cities,  ib.  115 — puraocs  Crftssi 
to  Sardes,  and  takes  the  city,  ib — ati^ry  with  ihi 
Chaldeans  for  plundering,  ib. — meets  CrcMus,  11^ 
bis  generoaity  to  him,  117— bis  grief  for  Ahiadsus, 
118— lamenta  over  Panthea,  lb.— erecu  monnBMs:i 
to  both,  ib.— aenda  Aduaius  to  the  Cariaaa  with  u 
army,  lb.— Joined  by  CUklana  and  Cyprians,  iS- 
aendaan  army  againat  Phrygla,  118— carriiooi  left 
tbere  for  him,  ib.— Greeka  pay  him  tribute,  IfaL— learei 
a  garriaon  at  Bardea,  ib. — treata  aa  slaves  those  wboo 
he  disarmed,  ib.— overthrows  the  people  of  greatn 
Phrygla,  190-tbaCappadoclana,  lb.— the  Arabiaa*.  t^ 
—arrives  with  a  vnat  army  at  Babylon,  ib.— hia  d» 
poaition  of  them  round  the  walla,  lb.— cooaalia  aboei 
a  capture,  lb.— contrivea  a  ditch  for  draining  tU 
river,  and  turreia  to  amuae  the  enemy,  Ih.— ukei 
It  during  a  acene  of  revelry,  191— castles  anrreadcred 
10  him,  ib.— proclamation  for  all  to  bring  their  arm*, 
ib. — ^inakes  them  lal-ourera  and  trihutarin,  ib.— «•■ 
sumes  the  state  of  royally,  lb.— addresses  the  people, 
iS2 — weary  of  the  court  paid  to  him,  ib. — ^tbe  want 
of  his  company  regretted  by  his  friends,  183 — bttta- 
criflces,  lb.— applies  himself  to  the  affairs  of  govern 
ment,  184— his  observations  upon  eunuchs,  ih.— «p 
poiou  them  guards  of  bis  person,  ib.— establsihest 
farrison  in  Babylon,  125— distresses  the  Bahyioni&r«. 
ib.— cultivates  the  alike-honoured,  ili.— vimiirain 
the  war  and  right  of  conquest,  ib. — admonis^ei 
them  to  a  life  of  virtue.  151— commendation  oi 
hit.diiiotereftedncfa,  lS9->coottlttttea   hia  sev«ul 
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offieeri,  130— his  r^Tftfol  choke  of  Ma  coH«agaM  in 
power,  ib.->hls  economyiib.— hieeiemple  in  thevir- 
toee,  131— and  opioion  of  them,  ib.— bis  regaj-d  to  the 
wftf i,  ib.— hie  rewards  oo  whom  prlucfpally  bo- 
Bt«wed,  ib.  133— effects  of  his  orders  end  example, 
138— practises  them  in  hunting,  ib.— his  thoughts  on 
dominion,  ib.— his  methods  to  appear  TcneraUe,  lb. — 
called  father,  lb.— hia  measares  for  the  seourity  of 
his  gorernment,  Jb.— lUa  good-natare,  and  Io?e  to 
mankind,  133— courts  his  friends,  ib.— his  presents, 
134— his  saying  of  kings,  Ib.^his  conTenation  with 
Crowua,  13S— coHvinoea  liimthat  fdendsare  the  rich- 
est treaaure,  ih.— provides  for  tho  Aeallb  of  hia  sub- 
jects, ib<— vislls  the  sick,  136— appoints  Judges,  ib.-^ 
gains  the  entire  aifoction  of  his  friends,  137— his  pro" 
oeasion,  136— adored,  137-^iamisses  Diaphernea  for 
ahmrdity,  13S— eacriflcea  at  the  aaered  indoeuna,  ib. 
— appoiau  horse  and  chariot  racea  to  the  aeveral  na- 
tions, ib— wins  the  prise  at  each,  ib.— presents  his 
prixe  to  Pheranlns.  139— invites  his  friends  to  an  en- 
tertainment, 141— order  of  precedence  at  his  table, 
140— prefers  acts  of  loye  to  war,  141— prefers  Chry- 
aantas  to  Hystaspes,  ib. — proposes  to  be  a  match- 
maker, 143— rallies  Chrysantas,  ib.— kissee  him,  ib.— 
dismisses  the  chief  of  his  allies,  ib.^-glves  presents  to 
all,  ib.— distribotes  according  to  merit,  ib,r— hia  gene* 
roeity  applauded,  lb.— his  eaiipice  settled,  143— pre- 
paresfor  a  Journey  to  Persia,  ib.— order  of  hiaencamp- 
Bsent,  lb.— his  opinions  of  the  ucties,  144— pays  a 
▼isit  to  Cyazares,  ib.— arrivea  at  Ferria,  lb.— hla  pre- 
sents to  all,  ih.— Cambyses*s  speech  to  him,  ib.— re- 
tarns  to  Media,  and  marriee  the  daughter  of  Cyaza- 
res, ib.— carries  her  to  Babylon,  lb.— appointa  aatraps 
over  tho  conquered  nations,  ib^e bridges  theirpower, 
lb.— directs  them  to  Imitate  him,  146'-orders  an  an- 
nual progress  to  the  province,  147— eppoiau  suge- 
horses  in  his  kingdom  for  Intelligence,  ib.p-aBBembles 
his  army,  lb.— Conquers  from  Syria  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
lb.— subdues  Bgypt,  lb.— bouads  of  his  empire,  ib.— 
enjoys  perpetual  spring,  ib.— his  last  Journey  to  Per- 
sia, ib.— sacrifices  and  leadathe  Persian  cboraa,  lb.— 
his  prayer,  148— hia  indisposition,  ftb.—sommoBS  his 
sons,  friends,  &c.  Ih.— bequeathes  the  kingdom  to  his 
eldest  son,  ib.— recommends  brotherly  affection,  pie* 
ty,  and  virtue,  149— his  opinion  of  the  soul,  lb.— of  the 
divinity,  ih.— hie  veneration  for  the  earth,  and  love  of 
mankind,  ib.— would  have  his  body  buried,  150-Hle- 
sires  rejoicing  about  his  tomb,  ib.— hla  Upt  advice,  ib. 
-his  death,  ib. 
CyriM,  younger  son  to  Darius,  appointed  to  command 
in  Lacedemon,  863— makes  vigorous  preparatlona  for 
prosecuting  war,  864— puts  to  denth  two  nephews  of 
Darius,  for  ths  omission  of  a  compliment,  375-Hnim- 
mooed  to  court  by  Darius,  376— demands  firom  the 
Lacedemonians  the  same  services  he  had  granted 
them,  3i&— the  Ephorl  acknowledge  the  Justice  of  his 
demand,  lb.— and  send  Samius  with  a  fleet,  lb.— made 
satrap  by  his  father,  lb.— comes  to  court,  ib.— accused 
of  treason  by  Tiasaphernes,  168— apprehended  lb.— 
released  at  the  intercemion  of  his  mother,  ib,— Isys 
tbe  design  to  dethrone  his  brother,  ib.— his  politic  be- 
haviour, ih.— secretly  raises  an  army  of  Greeks,  lb.— 
makes  war  upon  TIraapbemes,  lb.— besieges  Miletus, 
170— acquainted  with  Clearcbus,  169— grants  Arlstip- 
pus  an  army,  ib.— pretends  war  upon  the  PIsidians, 
170— assembles  his  army , lb.— begins  his  march,  ib.— 
masters  his  forces,  171 — pays  them,  178 — has  an 
aiDOor  with  Spyaza,  queen  of  Cillcia,  ib.— reTlewi 


hia  army,  ih.— enteraCilida,  173— sends  (br  the  king, 
174— makes  him  preaenU,  ib.— in  great  perplexity,  ib. 
—his  answer  to  the  mutuious  soldiers,  176— ralsea 
their  pay,  ib.— marches  through  part  of  Syria.  177— 
hia  generous  speech  concerning  the  desertion  of  two 
commanders,  ib. — declares  his  intention  of  marching 
against  the  king,  179— promises  to  gratify  Uie  soldiers, 
ib.— commends  Menon's  men,  ib.—tfae  Euphrates  sub- 
mits to  him,  180— hastens  tiieir  march,  181— the  rea- 
son, ib.— appeases  a  quarrel  in  tbe  army,  183— greatly 
beloved,  ib.— his  trial  of  Orontas,  184— disposes  bis 
army  in  order  of  battle,  185— his  speech  to  the  geaeral 
officers,  ib^— makes  great;  firomiscs,  186— his  speech 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  185— bis  reply  to  Clearcbus, 
186— musters  his  army,  ib.— marches  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, lb.— gives  sn  eztravagant  reward  to  a  sooibsayer, 
187— marches  more  negligently,  ib.— receives  news 
of  the  king's  approach,  ib.— ocders  to  arma,  ib.— oc- 
cupies the  centre  uncovered,  ib.— aends  a  message  to 
Olearchus,  188— takes  a  survey  of  both  tbe  armies,  Jb. 
—gives  orders  to  JKenophon,  180— worshipped  as  vic- 
torious, ib.— attacks  6000  men,  and  kills  the  comoMu- 
der,  ib.— attaclm  the  king,  and  wounds  him,  ib.— 
wounded  in  the  face,  ib.— and  slain,  ib.— his  eharao- 
ter.  ib.— his  heed  and  right  hand  cut  off,  193. 
Cyx«c«s,«  aea-pon  town,  330. 


D 


Dmimii  ejisns,  orlgto  of  the  proverb,  366,  n. 

Dawtaratus^  a  Lacedmaonian,  190, 

Dmrna,  a  rich  and  large  city,  179. 

Da^kmagor^t^  cent  to  coudoct  Xenophon,  348. 

DaradAj^  a  river  of  Syria,  178. 

Dari%9,  king  of  Perala,  167-4ilaideat!h,  ib. 

DaU$i  90S,  n ^beauty  and  aiae  of  Jlabyhmia,  Ib. 

£)ay,  tbe  divlsion.of,  188,  n. 

D9lphi0  and  hia  party  gain  tho  aaeeadant  in  Tbiiua,  450 
eolidta  a  trace,  ih.— he  and  aaervant  make  their  ea- 
eape,  lb. 

IMie,  part  of  Thrace,  387— Seuthea  leada  the  Greeks 
Uiither,  338. 

DesiareAiLt,  a  Qyracasan  general,  350. 

DtmocMUt  of  Tomenus,  his  fidelity,  343. 

D*m0iUn  makes  a  proposition  to  tbe  Athenians  regard-  ^ 
ing  the  Corinthians,  496. 

Dtrv^Uadaa  eucoeeds  Thimbro  hi  command  of  the 
lotthia  cities.  306— negotiates  privately  with  Tisaa 
phernes,  lb.— matches  into  the  country  of  Phamaha 
nis,  ib.— several  cities  surrender  to  him,  397— assaults 
Cebren  and  enforces  submission,  ib.— his  proceedings 
with  Midias,  ib.  398— their  conversation  regarding 
the  property  of  Mania,  ib.— appropriates  it  by  richt 
of  conquest,  ib. — ^reduces  the  murderer  to  bis  original 
rank,  lb. — gtvee  Pbamabanus  his  cluriceof  war  or 
peace,  398— answered  with  a  declaration  for  a  truce, 
lb.— winters  in  BithynUin  Thrace,  lb.— reinforced  by 
Seuthee,  399— renews  the  truce  with  Pharnabaeus, 
400— passes  into  Europe  with  his  army,  lb.— fortifies 
Chersoneeus,  and  returns  to  Asia,  ib.— reducea  Atar- 
na,  lb.— discovers  the  united  army  drawn  up  against 
him,  ib.  401— prepares  for  battle,  ib.— n  conference 
and  truce,  ib.— aent  by  Agesilaua  to  Asin,  430— se- 
cures Ahydos  for  the  Lacedemonians.  4?0— bis  ad- 
dress to  the  Abydeniane,  Ih.  431-^ncourages  the  peo- 
ple of  Sestos  to  hold  out,  ib. 

Vtrdw,  king  of  Elymia.  Joins  Teleutlas,  447-<ompll- 
4  T 
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mentod  for  hi*  alacrity  la  thto,  lb.  448— diatliignUh«a  I 
hiBMelf  ia  the  fight  at  Olynthna,  lb.— marehei  into 
Apollonia,  448— aalf  iaaoat  axalnat  the  Oiyatbiam,  ib. 
paraaea  and  alaughtera  them,  Ib. 

i>«nn#,  gorernor  of  Fhanicia  and  Arabia  340. 

DtxippuB^  a  Lacedamonian,  haa  the  command  of  a 
galley,  and  rant  away  with  it,  S8S— bow  punished, 
ib.— aeenaai  Xenopbon  to  tlie  admiral,  301^— desired 
to  wcnre  some  plander,  318— atoned,  ib.— hit  enmity 
to  Xenophon,  ib.— biaebaracter  displayed  by  Agaaiaa, 
319. 

DUgoruM,  father  of  Dor  lens,  357. 

I>ta»a,  ber  altar,  184— «n  offering  to  her,  ib.  n.— ber 
temple  at  Epbenia,  887. 

Diapktmt  dismiaMd  from  ofBee  by  Cyma,  138. 

iHm»%  killed  at  Levctra,  47S. 

Di0m§d0n  aaila  to  the  aid  of  Conon  at  Mitylene,  387— 
Calllcratldaa  aelaea  ten  of  bla  ahlpa,  and  be  retreata, 
ib. 

Di^nftiiu,  tyrant  of  Byracaae,  defeated  by  the  Cartha- 
glnlana,  379— the  Leontinet  revolt  from  bim,  380— 
•enda  a  aaeeonr  to  the  Lacedamonlana,  468— bla  ten 
vemela  captured,  ib.— eends  anxlliariea  to  the  Lacc- 
damonians,  487— hit  fifty  bonemen  distlngnisbthera- 
aelres,  lb.— bis  aid  defeat  the  Bieyonians,  ib.— etorm 
the  fort  of  Dera,  ib.— eail  to  Byracuw,  ib.— eeoda  hie 
second  aid  to  the  Lacedamonlana,  488— lately  dead, 
bla  son  lenda  the  third  aid  to  the  Lacedamoniana,  497 
—act  In  conjunction  at  the  reduction  of  Sellasla,ib.— 
return  to  Syracuse,  ib. 

JDiVayriiM  th$  EU«r,  TuUy*a  akelcbof,  641— aneedoU 
respecting  him  and  PhiloxeBna,ib.  643. 

JHpkriia*  aent  to  secure  the  Asiatic  citiea,  433— takea 
prisoner  Tigranes  and  his  wifb,  ib.— bis  cbaracter  as 
a  general,  ib. 

D^lofimit  serre  onder  Menon,  17L 

DtlpkHut  pkkled,  S81— ibeir  lat  naad  instead  of  oU. 
lb. 

D^rimu  leada  fourteen  ships  against  the  Atheniana,  3S7 
—put  to  flight  by  twenty  ships,  ib.— runs  bis  Teasels 
on  shore  at  the  cape  of  Rheteum,  lb.— eloaely  beset 
by  the  enemy,  whom  he  compels  to  stand  away,  ib.— 
seised  and  set  at  liberty,  365. 

Draet  invissted  with  charge  of  Atama,  400. 

Drtontiu*  the  Spartan,  sent  to  Cieander,  319. 

JDrswsrtf,  P4rsia^  181. 

Drilimt,  the  Greeks  march  against  them,  S85— set  fire 
to  every  thing  aeeeaslble,  ib.— tbeir  metropoUs  atuck- 
ed  without  sueesas,  ib.— is  taken  and  plnnderad,  S86 
—their  bouses  burnt,  ib. 


Emglt,  a^Utn,  the  king's  ensign,  194. 

EhofUwtiu*,  Seuthes*s  inUrpreter,  sent  to  Xenophon, 
343. 

Etiiau  commands  the  ahipa  sent  to  Ebodes,  433— his 
return  home.  ib. 

EUms  incur  the  displeasure  of  Laeedamon,  401— be- 
come confederates  of  Laeedamon,  408— eeise  upon 
Lasian,  497— Arcadians  take  the  field  againat  them, 
lb.— broken  and  put  to  flight,  408— begin  to  despond 
at  the  enemy  *s8uccess,  ib.<^EIis  distracted  by  fkctlons, 
498— that  of  Charopus  bargains  with  the  Arcadians, 
lb.— enemies  expelled  from  the  citadel,  ib.— many  ex- 
iled,  lb.— exiles  possess  themselTes  of  Pylus,  ib^— Ar« 
cadianf  repeat  their  expedition  againat,  ib.— defeated 


lb.— beg  the  aeslstanee  of  the  LAeedecMmiaM  ■^- 
fall  upon  the  Pyliann,  499— pvt  nnany^  to  the  svt*. 
and  capture  otbera,  ib.^r«daoe  tbeir  town  nad  '^ 
cover  the  Marganlana,  ib.  renolve  opon  a  peaer  wt: 
the  Arcadians,  504— and  Acbstana  aaarck  agaiv  '•^• 
Arcadiana,  ib.— repulae  them,  ib^ — lenark  oa  tk. 
unwonted  gallantry,  il>. 

Kiumnu^  a  town  of  Myaia,  348. 

EnsdioMf  a  capuin,  wounded,  338. 

Epamin^mimg  encamps  his  army  at  L«actra,  47l-i4 
request  to  bia  Jndgea,  483,  a.^lnvadea  Acbaia.4>i» 
receives  security  of  allianee,  ib. — ^hia  declaratitf'  - 
specting  a  Tlfeban  officer,  501 — lifbt  in  vtuci)  ^  ^ 
viewed  by  the  Arcadiana,  ib.— takea  the  «cld  afmuri 
the  Arcadiana,  509— expedittoaaljr  advances  ttwwr 
Peloponneaua,  ib.— remarka  on  fain  caaipaiga,  a- 
leada  bia  army  againat  Sparta,  ib.  iiiwilad  by  •■ 
Spartan  soldieia,  lb.— returaa  to  Tq^aa,  ihu  defeii* 
at  Mantinea  by  Athenian  cavalry,  503 — ^bia  rafierus 
and  reaolutiona,  lb.— obedient  alaerfty  of  his  trorx. 
lb.— bia  dtoposittonafor  a  battle,  503. 504— bisvirua 
and  death,  ib.— bia  army  diapatca  with  the  eeeir 
the  honour  of  conquerora,  lb.  505. 

EfielUmst  Iwunda  of  bis  studies  and  inqoirieB  of  bt. 
581,  n.— aentiroent  of  bia  on  the  omnlpreaeBce  m 
omnlacience  of  God,  588,  n.— hia  ramarka  oa  a  rrr 
philosopher,  535,  a.— biadeaeriptioa  of  tbe  acbooi  a 
a  philosopher,  587,  n. 

E^tkmut  of  Amphipolis,  his  great  oondact,  m- 
Ukes  an  aflbetlon  to  the  baiiura  aDB,947— a  lover  a 
boys,  337. 

Ep9azm,  queen  of  Ciilcia,  eomca  to  Cyran,  171  imw 
bim  apreaent,  178— desires  a  view  of  tbe  anaT.ii- 
admlrea  It,  ib.— goea  back  to  Cilida.  ib. — ^prevails  wti. 
her  buaband  to  come  to  Cyrua,  174. 

EU^nieu*  bolta  tbe  gatea  of  Byzaattaim  agalasc  t^> 
Greeks,  388— flies  to  the  citadel,  ib.— aatrasted  wi: 
the  command  of  tbe  vessels  at  lUtyteae,  367— s  (>f 
boat  carriea  bim  news  of  tbe  defbat  at  Arfiaasr,  v 
—the  stratagem  be  used  on  this  oeeaaion  lo  fnrfe 
bis  escape,  ib.— saila  to  Chloa,  368  bia  aoldisn  fem 
a  conapiracy  to  seise  it,  375— bki  proaiptltude  a  ibi 
emergency,  ib.— sobjecte  tbe  townaof  Tbrace  lo  L» 
cedamon,  378— empowers  tbe  ^jfiaaim  to  plaair 
Attica,  439. 

Ewurhippidm  prealdes  tai  tbe  Spartan  eoDcfe  of  Ert» 
ri,360. 

EMeU$t  a  Syracuaan  eomnander,  360. 

EwOU-  the  Pbliasian,  347— bia  advice  to  Xenopbes. 
lb.— arrivea  with  money,  ib.— tale  iova  Ibr  BocnM 
stronger  than  the  fear  of  death,  574,  a. 

£«ctMM»,  archon  at  Athena,  360. 

JSa^aaisda*  leada  a  fbrce  againat  tbe  Olyntbkna,  441- 
Potidaa  surrenders  to  bim,  ib. 

Emdina  presides  among  the  ephort,  379. 

fanMNW  elected  to  command  againat  Gorgopaa,  431- 
defbated  by  Gorgopaa,  440. 

JCapAralM,river,  170-aubmits  to  Cyras,  180-itssoane. 
835— tbe  Greeks  pess  it,  844. 

Eupkr9%  proposes  the  establiabment  of  a  democraer  t: 
Bicyon,491— aupported  by  Arcadians  and  Ar^iT«s^:^ 
*^nbmita  to  a  convention  of  tbe  people  a  form  of  aJ 
ministration,  ib.— choaen  one  of  the  commanden,  t^. 
—attaches  many  to  his  Interest,  ib.— becomes  atnohi^e 
master  of  Sicyon,  ib.— flees  for  reAige  from  Smtu. 
494— delivers  up  the  harbour  of  Stcyon  to  tbe  L*k- 
damonians,  ib.— goea  over  to  their  allianee,  ib.—Ur( 
claim  to  intrigoe  in  tlielr  cause,  ib.— «gti&  btcoas 
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master  of  Sicyon,  Sb.~«ndMVOura  to  bribe  the  The- 
VMftVks,  495— aanasinated,  Ib.'hiB  body  carried  home 
by  bis  raeUonaries.  496-4tonoured  aa  guardian  of 
Sicyon,  ili.— -occasional  reflection,  ib. 

'EM.'ryl^chMt  of  Lusin  comes  to  ibe  relief  of  Xenophon, 
S39— enteni  the  strong  hold  of  the  Taoehiana,  249— 
sent  to  Anazibiua,  330— bla  apeech  coneeraing  their 
pay,  343. 

£«ryinacA««,  sent  by  TImasion  to  Sinope  and  Hera- 
clea,  SOS. 

JS:«i*-y^Co/««»«,coasin  to  Alefbladee,  363— hia defence  of 
the  commanders  of  ArginaasB,  370,  371. 

JEnxenus,  left  by  Ageeilaua  to  command  in  Aala,  418. 


^     GmnL9  J  a  town  of  Tbraee,  330. 
^      Gadutes,  •  prince  aabject  to  the  Aaayrian,  M— his  hap- 
'  pinefls  under  the  Assyrian*a  father,  ib.— made  a  eu- 

nach  by  the  Assyrian,  78,  n.— bla  inrectiye  against 
'  him,  86— delirera  up  a  fortresaof  the  enemy  to  Cy- 

rus, 80— adores  Gyrus,  ib.— his  territory  attacked  by 
i  ttie  Aaayrian,  81— betrayed  by  one  under  his  com- 

I  mand,  83— wounded  by  him,  84— eared  by  Cyras,  ib. 

I  his  gratitude,  prayer,  and  preaenta,  88— bemoans  his 

fate,  ib.— attends  Cyrus  with  his  mother,  ib.— of  great 
use  to  him,  ib.— bis  conrersation  admired  by  him,  140 
I  — made  commander  of  his  eunuchs,  ib.— and  steward 

of  his  household,  ib.— the  recipient  of  great  presents, 
lb.— hie  revenge  on  the  Assyrian,  18S. 
I        Oaulitea^  a  Bamian,  bia  speech  to  Cyrns,  186. 

0*niu9  of  Socrates,  translator's  opinion  regarding  the, 
»  511 ,  n.— Xenophon 's  definition  of,  580. 

Gln9  sent  to  command  Menon*a  men,  181— ordered  to 
assist  the  carriages,  ib. 
I        OIii«,  son  of  Tamos,  comes  to  the  Greelca  to  aequaint 
them  of  Cyrus's  death,  199— observes  the  Oreeks  pasa 
the  Tigris,  208. 
Qwuipfiuy  an  Athenian,  bis  speech  about  malting 
I  Beulhes  a  present,  335. 

Oobryt*,  an  Assyrian  prince,  68— friend  and  tributary 
to  the  Assyrian'a  father,  ib.— revolu  to  Cyma,  ib.— 
brings  him  horsemen  and  arma,  ib.— relatee  to  him 
the  fate  of  his  son,  ib.— bega  Cyma  to  be  hie  avenger, 
ib.— offers  him  his  alliance,  tribute,  and  daughter,  69 
— ^receives  him  and  his  army  in  his  territory,  76— at- 
tends Cyrus  with  his  horse,  77— carries  a  cbailenge 
from  Cyrua  to  the  Assyrian,  79— his  reply  to  tlie  As- 
syrian, ib.— employed  by  Cyrus  to  gain  6adates,ib.— 
applauds  the  faith  of  Cyrus,  06-^ead8  him  to  fiaby- 
lon,  121— one  of  Cyrus's  chief  friends,  140— admired 
and  praised  by  him,  141— wants  a  son-in-law,  l«»— 
accepts  of  Hystaspes,  ib.— describes  the  possessions 
of  the  earth,  77— commands  under  the  Iting,  166. 
Go^«,  their  nature,  90, 149— their  greatneas  and  beauty 
inexplicable,  149— act  by  settled  law,  14-reJect  Ikt- 
tery,  ib.~defended  IVom  partiality,  20— Jove  the  great- 
est of  all,  107— human  wisdom,  power,  Ax.  nothing 
without  them.  20— their  government  of  the  seasons, 
lOS-particularly  divinfties,  14,  23,  49.  58, 113, 116, 
184-<on8equence  of  distrusting  God,  118— of  tempting 
him  by  Impertinent  curiosity,  ib.— to  be  consulted  only 
in  real  wanta,  ib.— necessity  of  consulting  them,  20— 
bumau  means  to  be  used,  14— to  be  mindAiI  of  them 
ia  prosperity,  ib.  131-^dvantage  of  piety  to  one's  self 
and  others,  131, 149-effecU  of  divine  fear,  58, 113— 
a  byno  sang  to  them  in  war,  53, 113. 


G^ngfbUt  huabaod  to  Helks,  348. 

Oonffflu*^  the  son,  348— comee  to  the  aaslataoee  of 
Xenophon,  ib. 

Otfr/Ms,  son  of  Gongylus  and  Heilas,  348. 

09rg»p4Uf  commands  at  iEgina,  439— blocka  up  the 
Atheniana  in  their  own  circumvallations,  ib.— gives 
ehaae  to  Eonomna,  440— engagee  him  by  moonlight, 
lb. — defeats  him  and  seizes  four  vessels,  ib.— attadied 
by  Cbabrias,  440-kilIed,  ib. 

Or^dan  feasts  J  description  of,  576,  n. 

GrUka^  the  army  of,  aee  Cyrus jClsartkus^  Xenopksn, 
—of  what  number  and  kind  of  soldiers  they  consisted, 
171,— declare  they  will  go  no  Airtber,  174— send  mes- 
sengers to  Cyrus,  176— suspect  the  expedition  was 
designed  against  the  king,  ib.— follow  Cyrus  with 
greater  pleaaure  on  account  of  his  virtue,  178— aa- 
gry  with  their  generals,  179— prevailed  upon  to  pro- 
ceed to  Babylon,  ib.— excited  by  the  promises  of  Cy- 
rus, 386— sing  the  paan  and  advance  againat  the 
enemy,  189— victorious,  ib.— have  but  one  wounded, 
ib.— prepare  to  receive  the  king's  attack,  194— alter 
their  line,  ib.— attack  the  king,  and  pursue  him,  ib.-> 
halt  and  rest  themselves,  ib.— return  to  their  camp, 
195— have  no  victuals,  ib.— wonder  what  is  become 
of  Cyrus,  199— have  news  of  his  death,  ib.— in  great 
want  of  provisions,  ib.— ordered  by  the  Idng  to  deliver 
up  their  arms,  200— propose  to  serve  the  king,  201— 
Join  Arisos,  ib.— accidentally  march  towarda  the 
king,  203-4ake  a  audden  alarm,  ib.— uneasy  at  waiting 
for  Tisaaphernes,  205— and  at  the  behaviour  of  Aria- 
OB,  906— encamp  at  a  dlatance  from  Ariaua.  lb.— 
exhibited  advanugeoualy,  208-«s8embled,  217— In 
distress,  221— bum  their  carriages,  tents,  itc,  225— 
mangle  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  226— march  under 
great  difficultiea,  229-eet  fire  to  the  villages,  231— 
forbear  to  plunder  the  Cardncbians  in  hopea  of 
gaining  tlieir  friendship,  236— march  fighting,  ib.— 
attack  the  Carduchiana,  ib.— rest  themselves,  239— 
In  s  bad  situation,  240— deftat  tlie  Carduchiana  and 
pass  the  CenUites,  242— treat  with  Teribaxus,  24»— 
seise  iiis  equipag«t  244— pass  the  night  without 
victuals  and  fire,  245— eeverai  sick  through  excessive 
cold,  ib.— <go  into  quartors,  ib.— «nter  the  territory  of 
the  Taochians,  248-of  the  ChalyUana,  ib.-of  the 
Beythiana,  250— ia  view  of  the  sea,  251— arrive 
among  the  Hacroniana,  ib.— attack  and  rout  the  Col- 
chUns,  253-«t  Trebieond,  ib.— attack  the  Driliaas, 
285— mustered,  887— make  a  league  with  one  part  of 
the  Mosy  nmcians  against  the  other,  289-part  of  them 
defeated,  896— seise  and  plunder  the  Metropoiia  of  the 
Mosynoclans,  291— stay  at  Cotyora,  298— treat  with 
tbePaphlagonians,  306— embark  and  arrive  at  Sinope. 
ib.— offered  pay  by  theLacedamoniana,307— conaaJt 
about  the  choice  of  a  general,  ib.— and  about  the  rest 
of  their  Journey,  310— divide  into  partiee,  ib.— number 
of  eaoh  diviaion,  311— reunite,  314— inter  their  dead, 
ib.— resolve  never  to  divide  again,  ib.— in  great  want 
of  provisions,  ib.— under  coasternation,  315— march 
out  and  bury  their  dead,  ib.— defeat  the  Bithynians, 
317— and  procure  plenty  of  every  thing,  318— arrive 
at  Chrysopolis,  329— pass  over  to  Bysantium,  3S7— 
depart  out  of  the  town,  ib.— seixe  upon  it  by  force, 
388— propoee  to  plunder  it,  ib.— restrained  by  Xeno- 
phon, ib.— accept  Cyratsdea  for  their  general,  329— 
Join  Seuthea,  334— suffer  by  the  cold,  ."ISO— displeaaed 
with  Xenophon,  337— engage  to  serve  the  LacedaoM- 
nian8,339-disBatiifiedwith  them,  346— Join  Tbia- 
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O9U*  eommandi  in  at«Mee  of  AgMllaiis,  499^kiU«d 

hf  tbe  Loeriana,  ib. 
Ogmmiat,  a  large  and  rich  eitf ,  S50. 


H 


17a/f«,  a  rirer,  994— ttf  month,  90B. 

Ilarpasmst  a  rfvar,  SSO. 

H9catonjfmus  of  Sinope,  hia  apaoeh,  90S->irrftatefl  Ma 
companiona  l>r  it,  393— hia  advice  to  the  GreekB»1t94 
— auapectadf  ib. 

Hegetander  and  Itia  party  defeated,  311. 

H^fundrtdoMf  commander  of  tbe  Lacedcmonlana, 
357. 

H*liziu,  a  Megarean  commander,  confederate  of  Clear* 
chUB,  368. 

Hellas,  wife  to  Ooniiyliia,  enteitahn  Zenoplron,  "346. 

JSTtfraoiM,  a  Oreeic  city,  309--tbe  inhaUtanla  aendpre- 
aenU  to  the  Oreelca,  310— put  tbemaelrea  in  «  poa- 
ture  of  defence,  311— see  S95— S97. 

Benutidts  of  Maronea  procnres  for  Benthes,  334— aetia 
the  booty,  33&--Hnder  uneaainera  forXenopfaon'sre* 
proof,  ^p8— becomes  hia  enemy,  339— haa  recourse  to« 
calumny,  ib.— attempta  to  corrupt  the  other  generals, 
feprimataded  by  Benthes,  ib.— bis  advice  to  Seuthes 
•bout  sending  away  the  amy,  340— advises  the  La- 
cedemonians to  disregard  Xenophon,  ib.^-affrl^ited 
and  retiree,  331— hia  avarice,  997— curaed  by  Seuthca, 
346. 

■Hsraaides,  a  Syracoaan  commander,  960. 

JSNrcviM,  the  Oreelts  mcrlllee  to,  953— the  plaeeof'hia 
descent,  310— event  of  Xenopbon's  aacriflee  to  him, 
311— the  word  of  command,  317. 

Htripfiidaa  reeeivea  a  atrong  force  from  Ageailaoa.  and 
fallavpon  Pbarnatiasus*  camp,  416-sei8ea  it,  and  car- 
ries off  much  spoil,  ib.— wrongs  tbe  Paphlagonians 
uiidSpithridatea,Hi. 

Bsnaacraie*.  one  of  the  Syracaaan  generalscondemned 
by  Ma  countrymen  x6  exile,  358— his  address  to  the 
army  in  name  of  the  real,  359— hia  character  asa  com- 
mander, [b.— prefers  an  accuaatioo  against  Tlssapher- 
nes,  ib. — receives  a  aubeidy  from  him.  ib. 

JEr«rai«f  «»M  auggeata  to  Bocrates  tbe  propriety  of  pre- 
paring bis  defence,  51 1— his  happiness  under  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  gods,  6 13. 

Mtr^d^  a  Syracusan,  carriee  iatelligeoce  to  Lacedcmon 
of  preparations  for  war  by  Tissaphernea,  404. 

Hitras  commissioned  to  succeed  Teieutiaa,  430. 

Htare,  king  of  Syracuse,  695— exhthits  the  inteiWct  laid 
on  the  liapplneM  of  roynlty  in  seeing,  0S6— hearing, 
ib.— tasting,  ib.  637— ameliiiig,  ib.— in  love,  ib.  038— 
in  gretit  puesessions,  ib.— in  war  and  peace,  ib.  699— 
In  friendship,  ll>.  630-  in  confidence,  ib.— In  protection 
procured  by  country,  ih.— by  envy  of  other  It  Inge,  ib. 
—in  the  gratification  of  desires,  ih.  631— in  tbe  esti- 
mate of  wisdom  and  virtue,  lb.— by  the  compelled 
employment  of  miscreanU,  Ih.— by  the  neeeasity  of 
treating  so'uects  with  severity,  ib.— contrnets  his  pre- 
sent circunistnnces  with  those  of  his  former  private 
life,  ib.  6:iS— allows  tbe  unbappineesof  royalty  in 
serving  friends,  ib.^iii  subduing  enemies,  ib.— In  the 
lionoiirs  paid  to  it,  633— in  the  impossibility  of  safe 
resiirnAtion,  ib.— in  invidious  and  unpopular  acts,  634 
— «  line  of  condurt  sti^gesie<f  to,  by  Simonides,  lb. 
6:47— character  and  anecdnies  of.  639,  640— several 
of  hIa  seatiments  by  Uontoigne.  6 12, 
JJiertnjfmu*  of  Elis,  a  captain,  lits  speech  to  thooftcers, 


9S0-^asaembtes  the  army,  3T4 — sent  to  An^nt . 

987— wounded  in  the  dark,  338. 
Hippwend—^  iientenant  to  Mindaroa,  laeoak  a^d  t- 

phatic  letter  of  bis  intercepted,  358. 
Bippceratet^  tlie  Lacedemonian  eomman  Jant,  ecs-tr 

Tbrasyhis  in  defence  of  Chalcedoo,  361 — stk^o.  l. 

Ma  troops  retreat,  ib. 
Henty,  of  a  noxious  quality,  253. 
HTttmoMSkipt  717. 
BtiiUingt 
Hfpemmtt  succeeds  Mnasippna  in  command,  4C- 

hia  arrangements  after  tbe  defeat  at  Corcyra,  ib. 
Htfrcmimis  described,  and  their  manner  ofaerTW  il 

Assyrians  in  war,  57— revolt  to  Cyras,  St*.  78— m  l  ' 

same  footing  wHh  Medea  and  Feraians,  59— U^c  ' :. 

vantage  over  the  Persians  by  their  horse,  6^-c. :. 

vated  by  Cyrua,  59,  60,  64— attend  him  in  t^  ar 

with  zeal,  80. 
Wf»im»pe»t  one  of  tbe  alike-honoured,  6 1 — his  st»j :.' 

the  greedy  aeldler,  97— hbi  apeech  hi  belialf  of  >Jt 

peraace,  61— pots  Gadataa  into  a  panic,  95— bs^'^ 

dom  with  Cyrus,  lb.— reduces    Phry^ia,   in-^ 

apatched  by  Cyrus  to  raise  money,  135 — rccdvef  :: 

marriage  the  daughter  of  C^obryaa,  149. 


I&  J 

jMstn,  See  dissertation  upon  the  Argonautic  cxps. 
tlon,3S9» 

Jason,  Polydamasls  account  of,  461 — f63— ap«oi*t:i 
supreme  governor  of  Theaaaly,  lb.— arrcngtb  of  :  < 
army,  lb.— «ccedea  to  a  pressing  proposal  to  Joti:  tiv 
Thebans,  473— expediiiousnesa  of  bis  march.  iK— b'  1 
suades  the  Tliebans  from  prosecuting  ftinber  bo-a^ 
ties,  473— advises  the  LacedemoDians  to  procure  * 
peace,  ib.— probable  motive  for  this  iuterpMiticB.  jJ»- 
oblalns  terms  fer  the  Lacedemoniana  a  t  their  m^ns'. 
ib.— on  his  return  taltea  the  suhurba  of  HysKpo:  $ 
lb.— demolishes  the  fortificationa  of  heracfea,  Ci- 
cause  of  this,  ib.— grcatneas  of  hia  gorenimecL  fet 

ees,  and  personal  character,  ib detail  of  bis  yrna 

rations  for  the  Pythian  games,  lb.— among  his  FrJes 
did  schemes  hocomes  the  victim  of  aeven  asaassias.  .'> 
—two  of  bis  murderere  slain,  the  rest  received  wjJx 
honour  in  Greece,  lb. 

Jmsonian  skors,  309. 

reo9ium,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  173. 

Ida,  msvnt,  347. 

Indian,  the.  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  19— sends  sn  na 
baasy  to  Cyras,  33— Cyrus's  nkeasage  to  hfm  for  re* 
ney,  46. 

Isnians  obliged  to  attend  Cro-sus,  ftu. 

/•»t«,  cities  of,  revolt  from  Tisaaphernea  to  Cnw 
168. 

Ip*ierate»  hivests  and  plunders  the  country  of  Ph!  w, 
494— invades  Arcadia,  495— sucressfiil  in  his  war'ii« 
undertakings,  4S8~sent  to  counieractthe  prorwtfit.,! 
of  Anaxlbias,  434— carrlea  on  a  piratical  war  nr.: 
him,  lb.— marches  into  the  rerritory  of  Ahydoi.  1:3 
— aallies  out  on  AnaxiMus,  porstues  hia  army  wii?i 
ilanghter,  lb.— returns  to  the  Cheraonesns,  ih.—rto- 
sen  to  command  an  Atfaeninn  fleet,  464— bis  rnm.e 
and  prudent  arrangements,  465,  466— capture*  1  r^ 
cedemonian  auxiliary,  ib.— employs  his  miVinorfs  iq 
tillage  for  tbe  Corcyreans,  467— niakea  war  o-  i.e 
Tiiurians,  lb.— preparea  to  devaainte  the  terr jrorr  m' 
Lacedemon,  ib.«-commendaiion  of  hiui,  ib.^reca  JiJ, 
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and  obliged  to  reitora  upLmrm,  490— «omiB«ads  the 

Athenian  cuccour  to  Laconia,  48l-^-fltriclarea  on  liia 

conductt'tb. 
IriM,  a  river « 394. 

Jsciolau*  guards  the  paai  of  the  Skiritia,  478— elain,  ib. 
Jsckoma€ku*t  hie  cbaracter,0S5~vl8ited  by  Bocratee,  ib. 

— delinentei  the  picture  of  an  amiable  wife,  and  the 

utiUty  of  method,  ib.—66S—detail.ofhia  whole  ecoDO- 

my,  663— «67. 
IsmtnioM^  a  factionary  in  Thebea,  447— takea  into  eua* 

tody,  ib.— brought  to  trial,  447— euflTen  death,  ib. 
Issi,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  174. 
Is»u£,  the  last  town  in  Ciltcia,  176. 
Itabelius  cornea  to  the  xellef  of  Aiidatee*  34a 


Kings  compared  to  lathers,  13»— beaefiu  ariaiog  from 
their  good  example,  131— public  rirtaedepeademaia' 
ly  upon  it,  1S9— <Nigbt  to  be  tiio  auperior  aian,  13S^ 
called  a  eeeing  Jaw,  131— herdemea,  1, 134— gain  rero- 
reace  from  majesty  and  poaip,  131^  136— faitlifol 
friends  their  best  security,  149— wearisome  court  paid 
to  them,  ]S2— humorously  represeated.  ib.— Cyms 
the  most  exceUeat  of  all,  J.    See  JEfisr^. 


Ltbotat,  the  Laeedaemooiair  commandaot,  slain,  361. 

Lacsd^nuntiatUt  masters  of  all  6reece»  318— reeolveon 
war  with  Tis8aphernes,339— their  dexterity  at  steal- 
ing, 348— send  Tbimbro  with  a  strong  force  to  com- 
mand in  the  cities  of  Ionia,  395— exasperated  against 
the  Eleans,  401— provocations  to  this,  ib.— the  ephori 
proclaim  an  expedition  against  them,  ib.— proclaim 
war  against  the  Thebans,  409— take  the  field  against 
Grecian  states,  418,  419— appoint  Aristodemustotbe 
command,  ib.-  tbeJrnumber  and  that  of  their  confede- 
rates, ib.— amount  of  tlie  combined  oppoaitioo  Ibroe, 
ib. — description  of  their  first  engagement,  490— pro* 
claim  an  expedition  against  Argos,  4S9— make  an 
unsuccessful  effort  at  peace,  43S— send  assistance  to 
the  Rhodians,  433— tired  of  war.  44S— their  peace 
with  Athens  and  confederates,  443— recover  theai* 
liance  of  Corinth,  ib.— liberate  Baotia  from  Thebes, 
ib.— determine  to  punish  untractable  confederates, 
ih.— proclaim  an  expedition  against  the  If  aatlneans, 
ib.— their  proceedings  regarding  Olyntboa,  44j^flt 
out  an  expedition  against  it,  ib.  446— esUbllshn»ent 
of  their  empire  over  Greece,  451— chastised  for  breach 
of  faith,  ib.— put  to  death  their  commandant  at 
Thebes,  453— proclaim  an  expedition  against  tlie 
Tbebans,  lb.— swear  to  a  peace  with  the  Atheaiaaa, 
469,  470— sustain  a  severe  defeat  of  Leoetra,  472— 
brine  off'the  dead  by  truce,  lb.— effects  of  the  intelli- 
gence at  Lacedieroon,  ib.— order  out  the  two  remain- 
ing brigades,  lb.— embody  every  possible  aid,  lb.  473 
—give  Archidamos  the  command,  lb.— eater  into 
terms  with  the  Thebana,  473— immediately  b^gia 
their  march  in  secrecy,  ib.— return  to  Lacedcmoa, 
ib.— resolve  to  take  the  field  In  the  cause  of  the 
Tegeatc,  476— make  war  on  the  Mantineans,  ib.— 
their  country  Invaded.  See  Tktbmns  and  JlreodiOMS 
—repulse  the  enen^^s  infantry,  479— send  ambas- 
sadors to  Athens,  ib.— commission  ambaaaadors  to 
form  a  league  with  Atheniaaa,  485— their  agree- 
68  • 


meBt,486i*-aad  Atiianiana  resolve-togiierd  Oneum, 
4e6-aBdPeHttalaaaattaeked  atuna wares  by  ibeTbe- 
baas,  ib.  487 — their  commaader  gives«u  ad  vantagc-io 
the  enemy,  ib.— receive  a  body  of  nierceiiaries  I'roiu 
Fhiliscus, 488«aad thesecoad aid  fsom Dioiiysius, ib. 
—grant  perralssioa  to  the  Oorintliions  to  come  lo 
terms  with  Thebes,  497— send  succour  to  the  fUeeos, 
496    march  by  night  to  Cromnu*,  499— HLcrutK  «ome 
of  their  besieged  countrymen,  ib.— their  eiiemie*  di- 
vide the  rest,  ib.— account  of  the  Lacedsuiouian  re- 
public, 705. 
FMe^nia invaded.    See  T'As^^nwand  Artttdiantt 
I^mfsaoLMf  a  sea'pori  town,  346. 
iMriBaOt  a  large  uninhabited  city,  337. 
I^thtMMn  a  Lacedwponiaa  brigade  at,  severely  defeat- 
ed, 437, 4aB. 
Zi««,  aa  Athenian  ambaasador  at  tkuicouitof  Persi«4  489 

— aocuaes  Timagoras,  490. 
L09ntiade*,  a  factionary  in  Thebes,  446— oajulee  Pirn- 
bidas,  ih.— propoaes  to  betray  the  city,  ib.— liia  mea- 
ner of  accompii«liing  thia,  ib.— addreesos  the  seaale, 
ib.— eels  out  for  Laeedsoton,  ib.— speaks  la  a  council 
of  sute,  447— his  faction  masUrsof  Thabeaiibv*-killed 
by  Phyllidas.451,453. 
Jjtotfekidt*^  his  claim  to  be  king  of  Sparta  overruled, 

403. 
LibfSt  brother  to  Lysander,  commands  the  Lacedcmo- 
niaa  fleet  in  the  PIrsus,  389— cuU  off  provisiona  fcooi. 
the  enemy,  Ib. 
Lupsrealia*  saerifUts^  171. 
Lueaonia^  the  army  marches  .thMNigh  and  plunders  it^ 

172. 
/.yeeeateas,  masters  of  the  strong  plaeea  tbatcomaiaad 

the  country,  333. 
Lyehu  the  Syracusan  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy, 

194. 
Lyeius  the  Athenian  made  commander  of  the  horse,  836 
—pursues  the  enemy,  341— takes  part  of  their  bag; 
gage,  ib.— accompanlea  Xenophon  to  see  the  cauaa 
of  a  shouting  in  the  army,  351. 
Lifcnudt  of  Iftantinea,  his  birth,  wealth  and  ambition* 
487— fills  the  Arcadians  with  notions  of  their  imfipr/ 
taace,  ib.— quits  Thebes.  490— accomplishes  an  alli- 
ance between  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  496^ 
manner  of  his  death,  ib. 
£|fc«»tbe  Achiean  opposes  Xenophon,  396— his  propo- 
sal, 310— sent  to  demand  money  of  Keraclea,ib.— oue 
of  the  heads  of  the  division,  Ih. 
Lf9opkr0%  schemes  to  be  king  of  all  Tbessaly,  379— de- 
feats the  Larisseans,  ib. 
Lyeurg%»t  one  of  the  betrayers  of  Byxantiuin,  S63. 
Xt'CM,  a  river,  310. 
Lydie,  the  sea  of,  347. 
Zydio,  the  army  marches  through  It,  170. 
Lifdiant  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  13— their  number  and 
strength  under  Crcbsus,  33— their  consternation  on 
the  capture  of  Sardes,  115— become  subject  to  Cyrus, 
1— their  ears  bored,  310. 
Lfsandtr  commands  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  364-  -At- 
tacks  and  defeats  Antlochns  and  asslsunts,  265-   his 
self-complacency  at  the  expiry  of  his  command,io.— 
hla  friends  clamour  at  his  dismissal  from  oflice,  ib  — 
again  received  Into  command  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
375— assaults  a  confederate  city  of  tlie  A  thenians,  376 
—takea  Lampeaciu  by  storm,  lb.— collects  all  the  ships 
of  Lacedcmoa  into  one  fleet,  376— procures  from  Cy- 
rus a  supply  of  money,  376— his  proceedinp  before 
the  battle  of  iBgos-potamoe,  376. 377— totally  defeats 
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the  AtbenlaDf  thtra,  ib.— dctlrai  the  advlee  of  bis 
coBfederaiCf  regarding  bis  prbniMra,  377— irats  Philo- 
«]«■  to  death,  ib.~permlts  his  Athenian  captives  to 
retorn  home,  ib.— marches  a  nnmeroos  army  to 
AtlMBS,  378— encamps  in  the  Academy,  U». — replaces 
the  iCgineta  and  M elians  in  their  respective  cities,  lb. 
—lays  waste  Balamls,  and  stations  himself  In  the  Pi- 
neos.  ib.— sends  a  guard  to  the  thirty,  36&— invests 
the  Samiaos,  lb.— compels  them  to  capitulate,  lb.— 
Mils  to  Laeedcmon  with  the  spoils  and  honoun  Of 
the  late  war,  ib. — procures  a  loan  for  the  reduction 
of  the  enemy  in  the  Pirsus,  389— he  and  his  brother 
ordered  to  take  the  command  by  land  and  sea,  lb.— 
accompanies  AgesUHUs  in  his  expedition  to  Asia, 
404, 405— crowds  of  people  pay  court  to  him,  Ik- 
sent  by  Agesilaus  to  the  Hellespont,  lb.— Induces 
Spithridates  to  revolt  ttom  Pharnabaxus,  400— as- 
saulta  Hallartus,  416— tbe  Thebans  hasten  to  Its  re- 
lief, and  engage  him  under  the  walls,  ib.— defbated 
and  slain,  ib. 

Lffimaekus  bulehers  some  persons  of  JBzone,  389. 

Lftirpt  left  by  Agis  in  command  of  a  garrison,  403— 
ravages  tbe  territory  of  the  Eleans,lb. 


M 


JlfacrMi«m#  oppose  the  Greetcs,  851— enter  into  treaty 
with  them,  ib.— assist  and  conduct  the  Greeks,  ib.— 
a  firee  nation,  349. 

Mmandtr^  the  river,  171— the  head  of  It,  lb. 

Mmtad—^  father  to  Seuthes,  333  and  338. 

M^iodty  a  musical  Instrument,  335. 

Magit  the  regard  paid  to  them  In  war  by  Cyrus,  67— in 
peace,  131 — ^have  the  first  choice  of  spoil  for  the  gods, 
67— and  ground  for  sacred  use,  ISS— appointed  to  sing 
a  morning  hymn  to  the  gods,  131— direct  tbe  public 
sacrifices,  lb.— and  nacred  affairs,  136, 138. 

JHsfiiwiaiM,  their  dance,  305. 

Jiraiitf«i«,  mother  of  Cyrus,  9. 

Jlfciito,  widow  of  Lenls,  306— governor  of  .£oIia,396— 
visits  PharnabazuB.  lb.— entrusted  by  him  with  the 
snb-govemmentof  JBoIia,  ib.— her  policy,  liberality, 
and  bravery,  ib.— tikes  the  field  with  Pharnabazus 
in  his  invasions,  397— loaded  by  him  with  honours, 
ib.— etrangled  by  herson-in  law  in  a  fit  of  envy,  ib.— 
her  son  meeta  the  same  fate,  tb. 

JMnittiMaat,  their  dance,  306— blockaded  in  their  city, 
443— compelled  to  capitulate,  lb.— settled  in  four 
villages,  444— ruled  by  an  aristocracy,  Ih.— resolve 
to  re-settle  in  the  city  of  Mar  tinea,  473— reftjse  the 
i  of  Agesilaus,  ib. — Arcadians  and  Eleans  assist 
I  in  the  fortification,  lb.— take  the  field  against 
the  Orchomenians,  476— a  skirmish,  ib.— resist  en- 
croachments on  theiacred  treasure,  500— send  notice 
to  the  other  Arcadiana  to  stand  in  defbnce,  501— de- 
mand (h>m  Tegea  their  detained  citizens,  ib. 

M^Mtithtua^  having  been  taken  prisoner  In  Carta,  and 
sent  to  Sardis,  escapes  along  with  Alclbiadcs,  357. 

Market,  full,  a  time  of  day,  900. 

Martyu,  a  river,  origin  of  ita  name,  171. 

Jlfa«ea,  a  river  In  Arabia,  181. 

Mtdet,  their  luxury  and  effeminacy,  5, 15]— use  paint 
for  their  eyes  and  complexion,  and  false  hair,  5— their 
king  a  tyrant,  7— designs  of  the  Assyrian  king  against 
them,  IS— their  number  and  force  under  Cyrus,  94— 
Indulge  themselves  after  the  enemy's  defeat,  56— as 
many  as  will  have  liberty  to  attend  Cyrus,  57— their 


diilbrent  motives,  5&— their  advmBtKce  orer  tbe  > 
sians  by  their  horse,  91— Cyrus**  meclM^a  to  ca^-^  ■ 
their  allbctioB,  64— have  ttie  diatributsos  of  the  spc 
69— the  Median  meaenger  eeat  by  Cymza-rev  to  o 
rue,  64— the  Mede  who  requested  and  obta^cd  «: 
of  Cyrus*s  fine  women,  61^— stay  with  Cynw  ia  •  • 
n«w  government,  149— volnntarily  rabmit  lo  z,  i- 
all  Media  given  to  Cyrus  in  dowry,  144 — saxrepf  t 
the  Medes  bequeathed  to  Tazoazarea,  149L 

Ji9dia,  the  wall  of,  187,  906— the  deeert  part  ot,  SGE. 

JUtdoetu,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  339,  334. 

JVsdMsdss  sent  Avm  Benthea  to  Xenophon,  397, 3S1- 
eonfirms  Xfcnophon*s  account,  Ib. — vfllairesgive:^  ^'x 
by  Seuthes,  343— his  speech  to  Xenopboa,  ib.— « 
sires  him  to  call  the  LacedsemoniaBa.  lb. — his  a> 
missive  behaviour  to  theia,  344— wialica  tlkat  Jot 
phon  may  be  sent  to  Seuthes,  ih. 

Jlft/o^f #««,  sacristan  to  Diaaa,  987. 

Jli*gupktr%M  put  to  death  for  treasoiL.  179. 

JUtUndwft^tu^  339. 

M*lm0pkagi^  Threelansao  eaDed,  339l 

JMUf,  a  Theban  refbgee,  451— ineeca  Phylfiibf  n 
Athena,  lb.— they  eonapire  agalnat  the  Tbcbaa  |» 
vernment,  ib.— he  and  aeeompllcca  aaanMiBsr  ui 
generals  of  the  state,  Ib. 

Jitnon  the  Thessallan  Joins  Cyrua,  171  eacottsllw& 
lician queen,  ITS— part  of  his  array  destroyed,  174- 
persuades  his  men  to  pass  the  Euphrates  bcfocv  uc 
rest,  179— supposed  to  receive  large  presents,  ib.— k« 
the  left  wing  assigned  him,  185— next  toClearrb»a 
battle,  187— oent  to  Arleus,  199 — and  remains  wti 
him,  901— his  intimacy  with  Arheus,  907— eaipecM 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Jealousies,  211 — apprebeiaiiL 
ib.— his  character,  S13— and  death,  lb. 

M—fiU^  a  large  uninhabited  city,  997. 

Jlida»t  king  of  Phrygia,  his  fountain,  ITS. 

MUiaa  kills  his  mother-in-law,  387— eeiaea  two  ciiB 
where  part  ot  her  treasure  was  reposited,  ih  sriiti 
presents  to  Pharnabazus,  and  soUcita  tbe^verasMst 
of  iEoIla,  ib.— oevera  reply  to  hia  message,  Uil 

Jlilattu,  a  city  of  Ionia,  168-besieged  by  Cyrua,iL 

MUUt,  173. 

JUiU-MUnM,  where  dug,  181. 

Miito^  Cyrus*B  mistress,  193,  n. 

MUtoeytku,  the  Thracian,  deaerta  with  a  strong  pam. 
909. 

Mindanu,  hastening  on  an  emergency  to  the 
of  Dorieus,  engaged  by  the  Athenians, 
fleet  of  60  Peloponnesian  vesKls  against  tbe  Aite- 
niann,  357— at  Cyzicus  in  company  with  Pbarnaiais 
and  the  land  force,  358— killed,  and  his  army  matL 
lb. 

Jiftnereo,  temple  of  in  Phocea  set  on  fire  by  HgbtaiB^ 
361. 

Mitkridatet  comes  to  tbe  Greeks,  91 1— makes  deccitfa! 
proposals  to  them,  995— euspected,  ib.— comes  afan 
as  a  friend,  but  successfony  attacks  them,  ib.— pro- 
poses to  do  great  things,  9S6— routed,  ib.— forersi? 
of  Lyoaonia  and  Cappadocia,  319. 

Mnaaipput  made  admiral  of  a  Lacedsemonian  fleet,  tfl 
—sails  for  Coreyra,  ib. — master  of  the  country,  &.- 
ruins  the  fine  estates,  ib.—ftistldiousnesa  of  his  so- 
diera,  ib.— closely  blocks  up  the  city,  ib. — his  proceed 
ings  at  the  siege,  465— negligence  of  his  guards  takes 
advantage  of  by  the  enemy,  ib.— draws  up  his  mib- 
content  soldiers^  lb.— overpowered  and  rooted,  itk- 
killed,  ib. 

Jlfo«sraedss#,  their  answer  to  tbe  6reeka,987->««a 
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<livM«d  people,  ib.->their  amwerto  Zenophon,  lb.— 
t  liei  r  b^ika  and  military  diaciptlne,  Ibw—eanae  oftheir 
divisions,  SOO— attacked,  lb.->and  routed,  lb.-^h«  re- 
mar  kable  eitaation  of  their  towne,  991— tbeir  cbmrac- 
ter,  ib. — a  free  oatlOD,  349. 

Mwriamdru*^  a  city  of  Syria,  177. 

Jl£wc^n.y  a  Syracuaan  general,  359. 

•My •sttm.  Ilia  faJie  amboacade,  987— wounded,  ib. 

JIf y«ta««,  Cyrua  maices  war  upon  tbem,  191—1 
many  cities  of  the  Iiing  againat  hia  will,  993. 

.Vy«««,  hie  dance,  300— wllli  a  woman,  Ib. 


N 


JV*i0»n  the  Aeinian  reeeivea  the  ebare  of  Cheiriaophoa, 
387 — accuaea  Xenophon,  997— peranades  Xenophon  to 
march  byhlmaelf,  311— aaeeeedaCheirlaophua,314 — 
deairooa  to  pleaaetbe  aoldiery,  31S— leada  out  a  party, 
and  ia  defeated,  lb.— left  to  gnard  the  camp,  ib.— for- 
bide  Cy ratadea  to  aacriflce,  330~1eada  tlie  army  to  the 
Tbracian  yillagea,  lb.— propoeea  to  go  to  the  Cherao- 
neaua,  ib. — draws  off  hIa  forces,  and  encamps  at  a  dis- 
tance. 331— ataya  when  the  reat  Join  Benthea,  33»>- 
attempta  to  peranade  the  rest  to  atay,  ib. 
A*«4M»-7>rtcAH«,  a  town  of  Thrace,  341. 
^tcandar,  the  Laeedamonian,  alaya  Dezlppus,  985. 
j^carcku*^  an  Arcadian,  woanded,  and  brings  the 
Greeks  newa  of  the  death  of  tlieir  generala,  911— de- 
serts with  a  party,  995. 
M'ieolocJau  commands  ander  Antaleidaa,  439— aallato 
the  aaaiaunce  of  Abydoa,  ib.— makea  a  descent  upon 
Tenedoa,  ib.— aent  with  a  fleet  to  check  Timotheua, 
458— defeated,  lb. 
^fUcmncku*  of  Oete  offers  lilinseJf  to  aecnre  a  danger- 
ous post,  948. 


OhptMt,  181. 

Orfrf  «tas«  Join  Beuthea  hi  great  numbers,  336, 330— Te- 
res tbe  king  of,  lb.— one  of  them  comes  with  Medo- 
aadea  to  Xenophon,  343— rebukes  Medosadea,  ib. 

Ofictra^  tbe  aereral  kinda  which  Cyrua  appointed  in  hia 
empire,  130. 

Olympia,  338. 

Olympic  g9iau»^  their  nature  and  Inatttutlon,  639. 

Olyntkian*^  aend  an  embaaay  to  Laoedamon,  451 — be- 
come eonfederatea  of  the  Lacedamonlana,  ib. 

Omenta  Greek  and  Roman,  308,  n.— defined,  519,  a. 

Ophrynitn^  a  town  of  Dardania,  347. 

Opt«,  a  large  and  populona  city,  906. 

OromtM,  R  Peralan,  hia  treachery,  183— diacoyered,  ib. 
—end  condemned,  184— uncertain  what  became  of 
him.  ib. 

Orontaa  cornea  to  the  Oreeka,  900— goremor  of  Arme- 
nia. 339-hia  forcea,  940. 

Ostricku,  180. 


pa/M-f r<«,  bridges  made  of,  904.    Bee  Fin§far  aiaa. 
pgmpkiluMy  sent  againat  the  Aiglneta,  439. 
peneralmm,  one  of  the  Greek  gamea,  953. 
Pasie,  a  lort  of  grain,  173. 


Pantaelts  prealdea  among  tbe  ephorl,  801. 
PoMtksa,  the  moat  beautifal>woman  of  Aaia,  69— taken 
captive  by  Cyrua'a  army,  73— choaen  by  the  Medtoa 
for  Cyrua,  ib.— example  of  conjugal  affection  and 
heroic  virtue,  9B— Araapea'a  description  of  her  per* 
aon  and  manner,  73 — Cyrua  afraid  to  aee  her,  givea 
her  in  charge  to  Araapea,  74— he  becomea  her  captive 
In  love,  ib.— rejects  hia  aoltcitationa,  97— her  goodneaa 
in  keeping  it  private  from  Cyrus,  ib.— threatened 
with  violation,  98— sends  account  of  it  to  Cyrus,  ib.— 
her  gratitude  to  him,  90— obtains  liberty  to  send  for 
her  husband*  ib.— exclfes  him  to  grstltude.  ib.— pre- 
sents him  with  a  suit  of  armour  and  puts  it  on,  106— 
moving  scene  between  them  on  that  occasion,  ib.— 
her  love,  bravery,  and  heroic  virtue,  ib.— encourages 
him  to  bravery,  lb.— drawa  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army,  107— her  affliction  over  the  dead  body  of 
her  huaband.  118— her  lamentation,  aelf-upbraldlnga, 
4tc.  1 17, 118— pitied  and  honoured  by  Oyraa,  ib.— re* 
maina  inconaolable.  ib.— kllla  herself,  ib.— <;yni8*s  la- 
mentation over  her,  ib. — her  flineral  rites  and  monu- 
ment, ib. 
PaphlMfpnia»»^  aubject  to  the  Aaayrian,  19— revise  to 
Join  tbe  expedition  sgainat  the  Medea  and  Peralana, 
S3— Join  Croeaua,  lOO-aubJect  to  Cyrua,  14-1000  horae 
In  the  army  of  Cyrua,  187— their  atrength,  994— lose 
no  opportunity  of  annoying  the  Greeka,  306. 
Parmtangat  170. 

ParthtniMM^  a  river,  994— ita  mouth,  310. 
ParysatiSf  queen  of  Perala,  169— lovea  her  y oungeat  aon 
beat,  168-'ViIlages  for  her  table.  178-her  villages  upon 
the  Tigris  plundered,  906. 
PashMlM  snd  AUiment  determine  to  liberate  Co- 
rinth, 45i3— conftr  with  Praxitas,  ib.— Pasimelns  re- 
ceives the  harbour  of  Blcyon  for  tbe  Lacedamonlans, 
494. 
Potion  Uie  Megarean  Joins  Cyrus,  170— some  of  btoiol- 

dlera  go  over  to  Clearcbua,  174— deaerto,  177. 
Posippido*  declared  an  exile  from  Bparta,  359. 
PatagftUj  a  Persian,  brings  news  of  tlie  king's  ap- 
proach, 187. 
PatrtUa*  speech  in  an  Athenian  aaaembly,  480,481— 

harangue  in  another  aaaembly,  485, 486. 

PohIm  JBrnUiua  and  hia  daughter,  anecdote  of,  519,  n. 

PatuaMuu  proclaims  a  foreign  expedKlon,  380-encampa 

an  army  near  the  Pirnua,  ib.— haa  a  ekirmish  with 

Thrasyhulua,  ib.  390— senda  emiaaariea  among  the 

enemy  with  Inatructiona,  lb.— accomplishes  an  end  to 

hoatililles,   390— deputed   to   command   the   army 

againat  Thebes,  409— marches  against  the  Thebans, 

411— he  and  his  constituents  quail  before  the  enemy, 

lb.— demands  a  truce  for  removing  the  dead  from 

Haliartus,  ib.— receives  it  on  condition  that  he  leaves 

tbe  country,  ib.— dejectedly  retires,  insulted  by  the 

enemy,  ih.— upon  hia  return  to  Bpartn,  aummoned  to 

hia  trial,  ib.— hia  accusation,  ib.— condemned  to  die, 

ib.— flees  to  Tegea,  and  dies  there,  ib. 

Ptitias  proceeda  against  Oneum,  490. 

Pstcpidast  aent  ambaaaador  to  Penda,  489— pleada  for 

tbe  Thebana,  ib. 
Pafspsnsfstsii  war  flniabed,  380 — namea  of  the  ephorl 
of  Sparta  during  iu  continuance,  ib.— led  by  If  Indarua 
to  the  asalsrsnce  of  Dorleua  in  a  sea-engagement, 
357— their  flight  towarda  Abydoa,  Ih.— reinforced  by 
the  land -army  of  Pharnabasna,  ib.— they  rally  and 
reaume  tbe  fight  on  the  beach,  ih.— defeated  at  Cyxl- 
cua,  36P. 
Ptrgamutt  a  city  of  Myela,  349. 
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Psriclt*,  tutor  to  AIciMftdet,  SS6. 

P9rmtkimm«  receive  into  their  dty  the  foicee  of  Aiel- 


Pmrinthut,  ft  city  of  Tbraee,  330. 

P«r#t«M.  an  inuance  of  their  ready  obedience,  1^^*- 
empire,  in  what  respect  wealc,  ib.>-tbelr  eiiatom  of 
flf  hting  with  their  headi  1»are,  J87--bueklera,  188— 
how  destroyed  by  the  Atbeniant,  92S— their  women 
ftiir  and  Mately,  S93— their  bowa  carry  a  freat  way, 
SSS--tbeir  alingera  throw  stonea  too  large,  896— their 
long  bowa,  928— their  armiea  subject  to  eeyeral  ineon- 
?«Dience8  in  the  night,  S99— their  dance,  306— their 
number,  4— tribee,  3— country  moantftinona,  S— bad 
bofieoMn,  ib.— habita  ooarie,  diet  plain,  4— form  of 
government  limited,  7— their  laws  and  inatitationa  de- 
scribed, 8— prescribed  before  all  otliers,  2— careful  of 
the  education  of  their  children,  ib.— (beir  place  of  dis- 
cipline, lb.— disingennona  people  and  manners  banlah- 
ed  from  it,  ib.— division  of  it  into  parts  according  to 
the  respective  orders,  ib.— boys  go  to  public  schools  to 
learnJustice'Of  therulen,  2— punished  by  them  for  in- 
justice, particularly  ingratitude,  ib.— taught  temper 
•nee,  obedience,  Ax.  4— «at  not  with  motlMrs,  bat 
toaebers,  ib.— at  sixteen  enter  the  order  of  youth,  ib. 
— «ierclse,  arms,  military  virtues,  and  pnlriie  service 
dcscfMied,  lb.— armaand  service  of  tbefuU-grown,ib. 
—the  age  qualifying  for  the  order  of  elders,  ib,— eiders 
choose  magistrates,  ib.— distribute  public  and  privste 
Justice,  lb.— their  sentence  renders  infamotts  tot  life, 
ib.— compound  of  the  most  eacellent  men,  ib.— num- 
ber of  the  alike  honoured,  13— their  king  governed  by 
the  law,  7— appears  to  have  been  the  liigh  prieat,  65— 
their  piety,  Mth,  and  Jnatiee,  150— their  temperance 
and  exercises,  4, 151— their  srms,  84,  25, 151— their 
manlier  of  fighting,  34— bravery  and  skill  in  war,  151 
—disadvantage  in  war  for  want  of  horsemen,  61— end 
and  use  of  their  severe  discipline,  ib.— custom  of  kirn* 
ing,  wlien  and  whom,  11— Persian  conversation  in  Cy- 
rus's tent,  full  of  humour,  97— 30— another,  141, 148— 
designs  against  them,  12— their  assistanee  requested 
by  Cyaxares,  ih.— elders  in  council  choose  Cyrus  com- 
mander  of  their  army,  ib. — number  and  components 
of  their  army,  ib.— alike-honoured  commissioned  to 
increase  their  numiier,  ib.— Persian  soldiers  wlio  at- 
tend Cyrua,  armed  same  as  the  slike-honoured,  85— 
exercised  and  caltivated  by  Cynta,  ib.  33— their  bra- 
very, obedience,  and  order,  53 — victory  over  the  As- 
syrian army,  ib.  59— call  forth  Cyrus's  praise  and  gra- 
titude, 55— abstain  from  eating  while  the  alilea  feast 
themaelves,  ft  I,  64— their  surpassing  vigilance,  lb.— 
their  aelf  denial  with  respect  to  the  enemy's  treasure, 
68— bod  y  of  horse  formed  for  them,  6 1 ,  67— horseman • 
ship  established  smong  them,  63— Cyrus's  drollery 
on  them,  08— be  Inures  them  to  greater  labour  than 
the  rettofthearmy,  75— their  decorum  ineat<ngand 
drinkinir,  77— nearly  worsted  by  the  Egypllsns,  114 — 
relieved  liy  Cyrua,  ib.— come  off  victorious,  lb.— Per- 
sian cavalry  won  most  reputation  of  all  Cyrus's  army, 
115— Persian  garrisons  left  in  Caria,  110— in  Phrygia, 
on  the  Hellespont,  ib.— in  Sardes,  ib.— in  Babylon,  129 
— Periinn  lancemen  formed  by  Cyrus,  ib.— the  Per- 
sians part  in  Mttling  Cyrus's  new  government,  ib.  139 
—their  first  use  of  ttie  Median  robe,  136— pay  Cyrus 
adoration,  137— be  and  they  mutually  bound  by  oath, 
145— extent  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  1, 150 
— bequesthed  toCambyaes,  148— degeneracy  and  rain 
of  the  Persian  stste.  and  institutions  alter  Cyras^ 
death,  150. 


PJb«lsns,  the  ftffteedoninw,  its  coBv«iiisneaiaadiBer 


Pkmimu0,  a  Gmk;  in  ikvoar  with  TlBBapbera«a.SK- 
pretender  to  tactics,  ib.— bin  nnnwor  to  the  geMiii 
ib.— his  reply  to  Xenophon,  90i— asks  Cleafdwyi 
opinion,  ib. — ^his  answer  to  Clearchaa,  fe.  |>i»f«n 
odd  terms  to  the  Greelcs,  ib.— «nd  depacti,  ib. 

Pkan0*tke»0»  appointed  to  sueoeed  Oonoa  at  Aarfm- 
365— in  bia  passage  thitber  CMptvm  tfnrtm*^ 
Thuriunt,  ib. 

Pktammbatu»  marehea  a  land  army  to  the  relief  «f  ^ 
Peloponneslans,  357— «nimatea  the  Pelopoancaut 
and  Byracuaana.  358— hia  prepamtions  fyr  resevn; 
the  war,  ibw-hasUly  departatotbe  reUefof  Cmkc^ 
ib.— comes  to  the  aid  of  Abydos,  361— defeated  by  AJ^ 
clUadea,  ib.— agrees  with  the  Atiieniaas  ngtriin 
Ohnleedon,  ib.— vWted  by  linnin,  SOO-appoisti  ks 
gov<ernnnteof  iEolia,  ib. — hia  noUe  reply  ioaa«ap 
from  her  murderer,  307— ttnlten  with  Tismpbcrw 
and  marches  to  Ionia,  400— with  a  dctachmcat  amtta 
a  foraging  party  of  Agesllaas,4l6—hiaterawor|ne 
with  Agesilans,  417, 418— incident  regardlog  rJsi»' 
ib.-«-drives  froaa  the  maritime  cities  the  iMtismt 
nfain  commandants,  430— cooimitotheeliargeoftiBr 
ahipo  lo  Conon,  ib.— sails  towards  Lacedamor..^:)- 
ma  kea  descents  on  snd  ravagea  the  coast,  ih,-»rf*^ 
by  difllcalties,  sod  returns,  ib.— frighlena  tbe  Cyttov 
ana  into  a  capttnlation,  ib.— 4hreatena  Abrtatf' 
Seslos  with  war,  431— rnvmgna  the  leriitorr  ef  i^ 
former,  ib. 

Ph9ru»,  a  river  of  CiUcia,  176. 

PkMtumt  oppoae  the  Greeks,  947. 

PkmaU,  a  river,  347. 

PAsrsuiss,  a  Peraiau  common  ooMier,  much  laCy  mli 
favour,  30, 136-his  speech  for  propoitiooable  tewtr*^ 
31— greedy  enriched  by  Cyme,  136— honeared  br  hts 
with  the  care  of  bis  procession .  1 36— bis behavionr « 
being  hit  with  a  clod,  138— preaented  by  the  Stcas 
with  his  horse,  ib.— by  Cyrus  with  his  prise  of  c«fa 
139— invites  the  Sacian  toa  handsome  enteruiams: 
lb.— confers  upon  him  the  cups,  lb.— convenei  vs^ 
him  on  poverty  and  richea,  ib.— despises  the  Itiur, 
and  bestows  all  on  the  Sneinn,  ib.-lnys  Mmieirwboll? 
to  enrich  the  Baetan  end  cultivate  his  (heodi,  1«^ 
his  character  of  man,  ib. 

Phileshu^  has  diarge  of  the  ships.  ^87— sfsloft  Xeo* 
phon,  206— condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  300— smi  ^ 
Anaxibius,  399. 

Philiteus  arrlvea  from  AriobarsaMs,  «S-«oBa»« 
the  Thebana  and  Laoedsmoniaaa  to  trcst  abe(H< 
peace,  ib.— farnlahM  the  latter  with  a  body  of  iser'r 
nariea,  ib. 

Pkil»erates  sails  to  aaaist  Bvagoraa,  43»-toses  ili  ^ 
vessels,  ib. 

Pkliatimu  deliver  up  their  city  to  the  LacedcaioM  v. 
4S4-persisMn  faithAil  attachment  to  the  Lareara^ 
nians,  491— their  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Ph\m<  49S- 
agaln  invaded  by  the  Argives  and  Arcadian*.  4^ 
causes  of  the  enemy  %  malignance,  tb.— force  th«B  " 
retire,  ib— an  army  marched  against  them  by  i^ 
Slcyonian  commandant,  ib.— prevent  tfaeirdeicei>n*^ 
to  the  plain,  493— a  akirmiah,ib.— a  close enfrafemrnt 
ib.— achieve  a  splendid  victory,  iK— relieve  a  P^l^ 
nian  prisoner  without  ransom,  while  wanting  t.^^ 
neoeasariea  of  life,  lb.— tribute  to  tlieir  generoiit  J  ai 
gallantry,  ib^redneed  to  total  distress,  ib.-daagerO)S 
expedient  to  procure  food,  lb.— enconnter  the  eacn; 
and  come  off  vktors,  ib.— induce  Chnres  to  attack  t^ 
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SicyonUng,  ib.  4»4    march  tlonff  with  bin,  ib — Che 
enemy  Hm  at  their  approach,  fl».— reeetva  the  aid  of 
the  Corinthians  tn  carrying  off  the  apoll,  lb.— ratify 
an  aeconunodation  wItbThebea,  497. 
P*lt«#,  the  exiles  fnrn,  comptaia  to  the  Laeedcmoni- 
ana,  444— reitored  to  their  prlvilegea,lb.— cttisens  of, 
reftiae  to  do  joatica  to  the  ezileii  449— the  aggrierad 
lodge  their  eompiaiat  at  Laeedamon,  Ib.-^bloekadad 
by  Ageailavi,  ih. 
PkiBhidas,  aaociatadin  eomnand  with  E«daBridaa,446 
— marcbet  to  Thebee,  ib.'4iia  city  betrayed  to  him, 
ib.— cenrared  by  his  conntrymen  for  his  presamptk>n, 
lb.— commandant  fai  Theipia,  455— piunders  the  The- 
bans,  ib.— defeated  and  slain,  ib. 
PkmnieimMs  Join  Croesna  against  Oyrna,  109— become 

part  of  Cyme's  empire,  1. 
PkrasimM  commands  in  the  rear,  316. 
PkrfgiMf  the  country  of,  171. 
Phrffiant  of  the  greater  Phrygia,  their  force  onder  the 
Assyrian,  S3— Join  CroMos  against  him,  100— over- 
thrown by  Cyras,  ISO— Artacamns  made  satrap  over 
them,  146. 
pkrf  giant  of  Phrygia  on  the  Bellespont,  their  foroe  on- 
der the  Amyrian,  83-their  flight,  60— allies  to  Crm* 
BOS,  100>-Rystaspes  sent  against  them,  119-thelr  king 
forced  to  submit  by  the  reirolt  of  his  commanders,  ib. 
—garrisons  left  there  for  Cyrus,  Ib^— Pharnaebas  ap- 
pointed satrap  over  them,  146. 
Pkrymtetu  of  Achaia  leads  the  army  into  tbe  Thraeian 
Tillages,  330-propoees  to  carry  It  to  fleathef ,  Ib^-^oea 
with  Xenopbon  to  Beuthes,  338— reeelres  a  yoke  of 
oieu  fh>m  Beuthes,  338— his  honest  resolution,  339. 
PkilMitff  an  Achaian,  chosen  general  In  the  room  of 

Menon,SS). 
PhiUp,  a  bulfbon,  at  Os)llas*k  entertainment,  694,  ci 

infirm, 
Phil9xmtM9  of  Pelena  monata  the  rampart  without 

arms,  286. 
PA«fo«,  a  mountain,  968. 

PhflKdM,  an  offlcial  In  Thebee,  451— meata  Hello  at 

Athens,  lb.— agrees  with  him  about  a  plot  against  the 

Theban  government,  lb.— praetlsea  a  eheat  on  the 

libertine  generals,  ib.— takes  three  assassina  to  tbe 

house  of  Leontiades,  lb.- kills  him,  459    murdeta  the 

public  Jailor,  and  givee  the  prisoners  their  liberty,  lb. 

PAf  «e»«,  a  river,  S08. 

PkftieiaM9,    Bee  8mrgum», 

PigrUt  interpreter  to  Cyras,  179— ordered  to  assist  the 

carriages,  181— sent  from  Cyrus  to  Clearehus,  188. 
pitmidtr  appolDted  admiral  ot  the  fleet,  408— elaln  at 

Cnidos,  431. 
Pi*idiM*,  169, 170~Cyrus*s  first  expedition  was  agalnet 

them,  191— hold  several  of  the  king'k  cities,  993. 
pity*  presides  among  the  ephorl,  365. 
polmnxhus  klHed,  439. 

Polut  appointed  admiral  In  the  roomof  AnazMus,  830. 
p«m«  appointed  admiral  of  a  Lacedemonian  fleet, 457 
— blocks  up  tbe  Atheniana  at  sea,  lb.— defoated  by 
Chabriai,  lb. 
Polfbiadea  succeeds  Ageslpolls  In  command  against 
Olynthus,  450— compels  the  fomishing enemy  to  sand 
an  embassy  to  Lacedamon,  451. 
polferatet^  bis  expedition,  S4S— has  the  command  of  a 
galley,  S85— goes  with  Zenophon  to  Beuthes,  331,— 
lent  to  fetch  in  the  rest,  339— bto  speech  in  fovoor  of 
Xenopbon,  349. 
polfiamu  comes  to  Lacedamon,  461— account  of  him, 
ib.-flv«  the  deull  of  an  faitervtaw  whh  Jason,  and 


deseribea  him,  lb.  463— commends  theiBganalty  of  the 
slate,  and  returns  to  Pbarsaiua,  lb.— negoHatea  with 


PWpdosMtf ,  the  Pharsallan,  slain  by  Polypbron,  474. 

PolfifUM  and  Polfphron^  saeeaed  Jason  in  Thesmly, 
474-eoddett  daath  of  the  former  attributed  to  the  vlo- 
lenee  of  the  latter,  ib^— Polypbron  holds  tyrannical 
supramacy  for  a  year,  ib.— killed  by  Alexander,  ib. 

ppipuetu  sent  from  TMmbran  for  the  army,  389— In- 
curs the  eensnra  of  the  army,  346. 

Polftrofua  alain  in  fight,  476. 

PantM9^  a  tenth  levied  on  all  vessels  from,  358. 

P^tmmU,  a  Byraeman  general,  359. 

Prwrita§  overcoflses  the  Arglves,  498, 494— seises  Bidus 
and  Crommyon,  lb. 

Pfmmts  commands  tlM  Corinthian  fieat,  438. 

PT9ti99  brings  news  of  Cyrus's  death  to  the  Qreeka,  19^ 
—comes  to  them  with  a  saessage  from  Arlaua,  991— 
arrives  to  tbe  anistance  of  Xenopbon,  348. 

FTMemta  the  Bmotian,  a  friend  to  Cyrus,  lOIHiolB* 
Cyras,  170— interposes  between  Qearehna  and  Me- 
noo,  188  bis  place  in  the  battle,  187— Clearehas  con- 
sults with  him  about  the  defonce  of  tbeh'  camp,  183— 
his  answer  to  Phalinus,  906— alarmed  with  a  folse 
message,907— apprahended,9ll— and  beheaded,  ib.— 
his  cbaraeler,  919— a  great  friend  to  Xenopbon,9]8— 
not  let  Into  Cyras*s  secrata,  lb.— bis  nasM  inscribed 
upon  Xenopbon'k  oflbring,  987. 

J>yte,18L 

J'pi'uaijd,  the  dimensions  of,  997. 

Pfreawa,  a  river  of  ClUela,  176. 

Prri—t  an  Areadiaa,  comamnds  in  the  rear,  316. 

Pyyr  Ate  dance,  366. 

PftkagwTMt  the  LaeadaoMmlan  admiral,  176. 

Pffth0i0nu,  archoa,  379. 


R 


R^U,  bow  made,  188, 96& 

RmtkimM  sent  from  Pharaabasua  to  oppose  the  Greeks, 
815. 

AotJUnsa  and  Bsneeat,  eommanders  under  Pharnaba- 
miB,  defeated,  406. 

Jleeen,  theeame  wHh  LariBm,996,  n. 

RMHmut  expert  eltngers,  996— do  great  execution,  988 
—their  slings  carry  farther  than  the  Perstaa,  ib.— an 
Uigeniooa  proposal  of  one«  831. 

Jtee^deer,  180,  n. 

JtMMaa,  their  discipline  eonpared  wtth  tbe  Macedo- 
nian, 955. 

Jl«pera#,  goveraor  of  Babylon,  349. 


8a«lsn  Cnfh90r§r  mimicked  and  ridkoled  by  Cyras, 
5— flteten,  a  private  man,  carries  a  priae  at  the  races, 
138— bieeonveraation  with  Pberaulus,  138— enriched 
by  him,  ib.— Ssaena  receive  great  injuries  from  the 
Amyrian,  7»-enemlee  to  him,  ib.  81— their  aeal  in 
becoming  aUtee  to  Cyrue,  ib.-^ztentof  theh'  army,  ib. 

8alayd«eaM«,  a  Thradan  toWn  upon  the  Buxloe,  339. 

8eMe/««,an  Achaian,  ambaoaador  to  Blnope,  395— com- 
mands In  the  rear,  316. 

Ahum,  after  the  battle  of  iEgos-poUmos^  tbe  sole  ex- 
ception to  a  revolt  from  the  Athenians  by  Greece, 
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iHraMM,  a  es^Helot  f^luAic  tMr  MMt,  ITS. 

jear  abl«  toreeorer  the  km  of  all  iti  riclMt,t><  «p- 
toied  bf  Cynt,  lU-^«nlnfuitea  left  la  m  US. 

JMfTM,  taaad  ofThwiaw*  cseeailoaaia,  385. 

awrfawu  m4  M«  imgkUn,  Platarak^  aMty  oC  470, 
a.-47],  B« 

SniM,  a  torn  neaz  Olpapia*  987« 

*Mfyt,  part  of  me  Paraiaa  aimtary  diMipUaa,  S». 

AeytAMMSM,  tbo  Gfteka  aniva  aMoag  thaai,  S51. 

SfUamu,  two  rivan  af  ibia  maia,  987. 

«alraMa,S38. 

8«lfaUriaiw  la  prfftiaaaa  to  racalviBf  AJdbiadia' ar- 
my* gtra  bin  aiaaiof  aaaaj,  358L 

5mmi«,  a  tort  of  plaat,  173. 


Bkai»  ».— tiaata  with  Xaaophoa,  331~hli 

of  Ufo,  ib.— ralatad  ta  tha  AOMalaai,  338— agraaa  to 

take  the  amiy  iaio  paj,  ib.— Ua  piopoaaia  to  Xeno- 
pboa,  338-aBd  to  tba  army,  ib.— laTltae  tbe  oOoen 
to  eapper,  334— pledgee  Xaaopban  and  ebowa  tale 
agllify,  335'  coafonaa  to  tba  Greek  caitoai  ia  aiarch- 
lag,  ib.^rMef  before  apoa  tbe  ecoat,  338  baraa  tbe 
eooatry,  lb.  eaade  propoeala to  tbe eaemy, 337— kille 
all  be  takee,  338— eooMi  to  Xeaopbonli  aarietaaee,  lb. 
— ble  arnsy  greetly  laereaaed,  fb.— triee  to  eorrapt  tbe 
aaeni,ib.-H{vowB  eool  tawarde  ZaaoplMW,  338— bk 
amy  eaperior  to  tbe  Orteka,  lb.— diepleaeed  wltb 
Xenopbon,  lb.— confera  ia  private  wltb  tbe  Laeedv- 
noaieiM,  340— bringi  tbem  tbe  anay,  lb.— wltbdrawa 
from  tbe  Oreekii  349— triee  to  retala  Xaaopbon,  lb.— 
reoiOTea  tea  greater  dletaace,  343— prevailed  opoa  to 
pay  tbe  Oreeke,  348— gorernor  of  tbe  Eoropeaa  Tbra* 
eiane,  348-Jolne  DereyUMaa,  S88-bla  eaap  actaeked 
by  tbe  Bitbyalane,  lb. 

Alf la»,  a  Peraiaa  eola,  181. 

aUa$iM*  of  Ambraela  reeehree  3000  darieka,  187— divnl- 
get  Xeaophoa's  eeereu,  385— deilrooe  to  retnra  to 
Greece,  lb.— tbe  aoldiera  tbreataa  to  panleb  bim  If  be 
leavea  tbeai,  807— aiakee  tie  cecapa  from  Beraelea, 
314. 

amtm.id99,  tbe  poet,  eoaiee  to  tbe  coart  of  HIaro,  885— 
ble  eoBvenatfoa  whb  HIara,  <nfra  bla  aplaloaa  en 
Bioral  and  phyeieal  pleaeareaad  paia,  885— hie  reply 
to  Hlero*!  queetkm  Maaeraing  God,  640— Ua  raflae- 
tkMM  oa  taamen  lifo,  lb. 

Wm»p«,  a  city  in  Paphlagonla,  307. 

8ia«!p«aa«  lend  ambaeiadori  to  tbe  Oreeke,  808— eead 
ti  Tlmesion,  to  engage  bim  to  carry  tba  army  oat  of 
tbe  Eniine,  985-a  eoloay  of  tbe  Mllielane.  387-eead 
the  Orteke  a  preaeat,  lb. 

miM,  a  city  of  Babyloala,  907. 

aUale4s,  a  dance  in  honoar  of,  305. 

amieru  elaln  wltb  all  hie  men,  311. 

8»4*ting  oralnooe,  991. 

80clidat  slain  in  flght  wltb  tbe  Areadlana,  406. 

«MrefM,  bli  strict  jaetlce  la  a  trial,  360— iaetaaee  of 
bis  faresight,  560,  n.  -manner  of  epeadiag  his  tlm^  ib. 
581— bisreaeonlnga  regarding  useless speealatloas,  Ib. 
—man  in  his  varions  relations  bis  only  stody,  lb.— 
president  of  the  assembly  of  the  people,  ib.— oppoess 
the  sentence  against  the  nine  capCalne,  589,  and  a.— 
hit  exemplary  piety,  ib.— etudions  moderstloa  of  bis 
desires,  ib.  and  n.— bis  equal  dlstribntioa  of  food  and 

*  exercise,  ib  —reprobates  tbe  receipt  of  rewards  for  hi- 
structiona.  ih.>.^ractiaes  the  ▼Irtues  be  racommeads, 
ib.  593— remarks  on  bis  latercoerse  with  Crities  and 
AkiMades.  n>.— 595— summoned  before  Critlai  aad 


Chaiktam  Ib^-Ui  aaavMntiaB  With  tkiB,  &i 
585,  588— hii  dlseitailaatioa  Umaiamuip 


lb.  58B-^Us  benavalMna  toall  i 

lly  Bhsumatttfs 
llarifas,BadlBsrHatieas,598  farmaadiaawrfi 
prayer,  lb.— his  asampia  aad  remerki  mpaft^ 
feglauB,530-hlseoaBBal  on  lota  aad  ksui^> 
relhutloa  of  tbe  alleged  iaeOcacy  of  bit  ttaoosi 
▼Irtai^  iU  §t  ta/^»-hls  eonyanatloa  wkh  AnM 
maa  oa  tba  aziataBea  aad  attiibaies  ef  ite  Half, « 
533  address  to  tha  AtbaalaMaa  iansBpinBcti- 
coayenee  with  Aatlpha  am  tha  appareeikisdcfii 
hie  own  eelf-deaial,  ib.  534-on  hfegnini0iBlBa« 
tkia8,535— aad  ea  hIi  aoteogafiag  p«BBBiIl7iiai 
aflbire,  lb.— on  aaparficlal  attaiameati,  ft.  O-k 
eoayersatfoa  with  Arlstippaa  oa  aflbnlBtc;,  fe- 
530-543— mates  the  AUegory  of  Bercaki,  Toa 
aad  Beaeaalt^,  548,  543  coayafsw  witk  ks  a 
Laanproelea oa lagratitada  to  pareais,  5U,MHi 
dleeooiae  wUhChMacraiae  aa  fralBraBliActia.1 
-M7-4taoottrBes  wltb  Critobatas  oa  doMtt«> 
aamy,  645-aa  tha  proper  aertmitlna  of  |inp0? 
646-aa  tha  prelhrenca  ovar  goods  to  be  |ii«  < 
friaada,  lb.— an  tbe  advaataga  to  bs  iami  fia 
eaamles,  lb.— oaslaveaio  hMtaadplcsnni»^<^ 
— oa  ladBftlng  porarty,  lb.  848— oa  the  Bsupea 
of  bosiness,  648-650— detaila  the  Ung  e(  Vtsaiv 
raageaieatefoc  war  aad  hasbandry,  ib.  fiSl-Cyw^ 
651,  658— his  eahigy  of  hasbandry,  ib.  65»-MtaB» 
ledges  tha  latanreation  of  tba  godsfainoccB.&- 
recapitaiatee  his  aigaaMata,  654--«  leaoft «» 
fallacy  of  jadgiagfrom  peraooal  appcar»ece,^->^ 
latet  his  coaTersatlon  with  lechomacbns,  CSM^' 
hie obeervatlone  on  tbe  yalue  of  a  friead,  S47,S^ 
exhorts  his  hearers  to  exaaniae  fai  whaieaiBtr 
thaU  frteada  aboald  bold  than.  ib^-cosTciai  *^ 
Critobolus  oa  tbe  maaaer  of  trying  fricidi  u' ' 
Uinlng  them,  ib.-559-diaeoar8es  whb  AiiAn:« 
an  the  employmeat  of  bla  daatitate  relationi,  i^-^ 
—relates  to  bim  tbe  friUe  of  the  sheep  aad  da|>' 
urgee  oa  Eoiberes  tbe  nursesity  of  preperiof  ^^ 
waata  of  old  age,  ib.— lodncas  a  laitiaf  &inh!>' 
between  Crllo  aad  Ariolodemei^  lb.555-cos^ 
with  DIodoras  oa  tha  relief  of  Indigent  frkad^^' 
dlscooreee  on  military  tacUce,  5SB,5<MM>Bttec^ 
ractar  of  a  good  geaeral  aad  a  good  prince,  i^K}- 
OB  tha  datlee  of  a  geaeral  of  tbe  horse,  ib.S6H^ 
Ihade  Antiitbeaee  from  the  allegatbNis  of  Kickc« 
ehldee,  ib.  56a-dleeoareeB  with  the  aoo  of  Perkb' 
eondacUag  tbe  war,  ib.— 566— with  Gisaco  on  i»* 
sire  of  goyeralag  the  republic  lb.  S68-wiUi  Clure 
das  on  hie  BOt  bringing  his  talents  to  tbcferriR^ 
tbe  State,  lb.  560-with  Ariatippns  oa  tbe  heent.- 
and  tbe  good,  ib.  570-bis  obeenratioos  on  coan." 
Ib«— oa  wiedam  and  yirtnoas  temperatuit,  i^-^ 
madaamaad  Ignorance,  ib.— on  tbe  natare  of  ea*' 
lb.  571-on  idleaeas,  Ib.-on  the  art  of  «o»«*[^ 
lb.— on  an  arbitrary  prlace,  ib.— oa  the  mo*  ela  ' 
stady  for  maa,  ib.— coayersoe  with  ParriM«<>*  :- 
pahiUag.  ib.  579— aad  tbe  imitation  of  moraJJ;  r^ 
aad  bad  traits  in  the  lineaments,  ib.-wiUi  Chto  ' 
eiatuary,  ib.— with  Piatlas  on  armour,  ib.  573-**^ 
tbe  beaatifol  Tbeodota,  ib.— hie  convenatioB  vi- 
her,ib.  575— reproves  Epigenes  for  neglect  of  n)'^ 
exercises,  ib.— censures  one  for  rage  at  an  i«ni^ 
lb.*-ipreeeribes  to  another  a  remedy  for  ^mni^^ 
food,  lb.— rebokee  aaotbar  for  A«fdieane«  »>' 
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anotlMr  ?jr  enwlty  to  Jift  Mrrant,  lb.*-«toth«r  who 
dreaded  the  diitmsea  from  OlymplOt  kb.^«Boti>er  for 
complftiniDf  of  weariaeai  by  travelllnf,  ib.— Intro- 
daeet  a  now  meamre  in  the  manafenent  of  eater- 
tainmeats,  ib.— reproves  two  IndiTldoahi  for  Inpro- 
prietlet  at  sapper,  ib.  577— hleoplnloa  and  application 
of  the  verb  tvmx$trtmi,  lb.  and  n.— feneral  ueeflUneie 
of  hie  eonTemtion,  Ml— hie  method  under  different 
circomitancee,  ib.  58S— ridkolei  the  preteneione  of 
Enthedemne,  583— dIepoMea  hf  m  to  enter  Into  confo- 
rente,  583— their  converMtion  on  ▼arione  topics,  ib. 
— 587- impresses  him  with  the  idea  of  his  InsigniA- 
caney,  ib.— rewarded  by  his  admiration  and  attach- 
ment, ib.— djseoorsee  to  him  on  the  beneficence  of  the 
Deity,  ib.— 589— accompanies  his  precepts  with  the 
purest  derotlon,  ib.— converses  with  Hippiaa  on  Jus- 
tleo,  Ib — 503— with  Endemus  on  temperance,  lb.  504 
—his  method  of  reasoning  exemplified,  lb.-^7— bis 
Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  piety,  5M— his  definition  of 
a  pious  man,  595— the  sophistry  of  his  conclusion,  ib. 
n.— his  inquiry  Into  the  laws  between  man  and  man, 
Ibb— his  obeervatione  on  knowledge*  ib.— on  good,ib. 
506— on  the  beautiful,  lb.— on  courage,  ib^~distln- 
gniehes  bravery  and  oowardke,  lb.— his  remarks  on 
diilbrent  forms  of  government,  ib.— bk  plan  for  elicit- 
ing acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  580,597— eolldtous 
that  bIsfHends  would  give  the  preference  to  practical 
rather  than  speculative  studies,  ib.  508— eiborts  them 
to  anxiety  regarding  their  health,  ib— invited  to  an 
entertainment  by  Calllss,  003— derives  an  advantage 
from  the  bad  temper  of  his  wife,  605— his  pleyAil  ob- 
servations on  dancing,  606— pourtrays  the  benefit  of 
the  temperate  use  of  wine,  607— engaged  in  various 
ooikNiuial  pleasantries,  ib.  Oil,  614, 616— holds  a  hu- 
morous dispute  with  Critobulus  on  their  compara- 
tive beauty,  610,  615,  616— his  opponent  propoees  a 
settlement  by  ballot,  ib.— discourses  on  love,  618— con- 
gratulates Calllas  on  his  admiration  of  Autollcoa,  Ib. 
—his  remarks  on  the  worship  of  the  two  Venuses,  lb. 
— careftiUy  provee  the  superiority  of  love  for  the  soul 
to  that  for  the  body,  610— 6S1— encourages  Calllas  to 
persevere  iu  virtue,  ib.— etrictureeon  his  aceosntion, 
519,S80,cl  tn/rs— his  conversation  on  preparing  a  de- 
fonee,  511, 513, 58e,50»-hls  desire  of  death,  lb.— his 
accusation,  lb.— his  defence,  lb.  514— refVisestoflx  his 
own  penalty,  lb.— addresses  his  Judges  sfter  the  trial, 

515    gently  reproves  some  who  weep  for  him,  ib 

bis  reply  to  ApoUodorus,  ib. — his  observations  on  see- 
ing Anytue,  lb.— predicts  the  rain  of  his  son,  lb.— 
oUtged  to  endure  thirty  days*  imprisonment,  596— 
cauieof  this,  ib.  and  n. — his  unchanged  behaviour  and 
mental  tranquillity,  ib.— magnanimity  of  bis  death, 
lb.~«ummary  of  his  character,  500. 
$»eraiM,  an  Achalan,  ordered  to  come  to  Cyrus,  170— 
Joins  him,  ib.— spprehended,  811— and  pot  to  death, 
ib.— his  character,  214. 
S«li,  a  town  in  Cilicla,  173. 

80plun»tus  the  Btymphalian  ordered  to  attend  Cyrus, 
170— Joins  him,  ib.— goes  out  of  the  camp  to  meet 
Aricus,  911— left  to  gusrd  the  camp,  943. 
89phmu*tus  the  Arcadian  Joins  Cyrus,  171. 
8»pkUt*,  description  of  the,  533,  n. 
89*ws  the  Syracusan  Joins  Cyrus,  171. 
SvCtadof  *  rude  behavkrar  to  Xenophon,  930. 
8phoiria»^  left  to  command  In  Thespin, 491, 453— bribed 
by  the  Tbebsns  to  march  against  Attica,  453— recalled 
by  the  ephorl,  and  capitally  indicted,  ib.— history  of 
hlsaequUtal,  Ib.  454— kUled  at  Leuetra,  479. 


4>tM,  their  use  to  a  monarch,  134— bow  to  be  gained, 
ib.— of  high  rank  not  easily  suspected,  100. 

Sfitkridaft  sent  by  Pharnabasus  to  oppose  the  Greeks, 
315— revolts  from  Pharnabasus^  406-persuadeB  Cutya 
to  become  a  confederate  of  Agesilaus,  415— gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cotys,  ib.  416— wronged  by 
Herippldas,  retires  in  disgust,  416. 

A«^«s,  the  Persian  falls  among  the  army  of  Thrasyloi, 
360. 

Stmaiw  opposes  the  faction  of  Callbius  and  Proxenns^ 
475— comes  to  an  engagement,  kills  the  latter,  ib.— 
hii  forbearance,  ib.— proposes  terms  of  reconciliation, 
ib.— many  of  his  party  killed  at  Tegea,  476— the  rest 
flee  to  Lacedsmon. 

StAeiMteiw,  commandant  of  Byzantium,  378. 

StTU0tl$9y  a  captain  of  the  Cretans,  930. 

StrnthM^  a  commander  against  Lacedcmon,  439— de- 
foata  Tbimbro,  433. 

8urg99%My  177,  n. 

5f«an«#M,  king  of  CilicU,  171— his  queen  pays  Cyrus  a 
visit,  lb.— seises  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  179— re- 
tires, lb.— his  palace,  ib.— flies  to  the  mountsins,  ib. — 

.   reconciled  to  Cyrus,  and  gives  him  money,  lb 

Bfmh9U  defined,  519^  n. 

Ayreews,  TuIIy*!  estlmataof  ita  extent  and  beauty,  630. 

5yrsciMam  and  his  dancers  present  at  Calllss^  entar- 
tainment,  604  •<  infra, 

a^raciumnt  acknowledged  as  benefoctonto  Antandroe, 
and  receive  the  freedom  of  the  city,  358— eentence 
their  generals  to  exile,  lb.— appoint  their  successors, 
lb. 

^yrto,  the  Greek  army  enters,  177— marches  through, 
ib.— part  of  Meeopotamia,  so  called,  see  JBslMtc— peo- 
ple of,  worship  fish  and  pigeons,  178. 

Syrtone  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  19— conquered  by  Cy- 
rus, 1. 


Tinnes,  commander  of  the  galleys  to  Cyrus,  173— Joins 
Cyrus  with  the  fleet,  176— a  forther  account  of  him, 
100. 

7Vn««aer««,  satrapy  of  the  Modes,  fcc.  bequeathed  to 
him,  148. 

7WeAM»«,  mercenaries  under  Terlbasus,  944— oppose 
the  Greeks,  948— the  Greeks  enter  their  country,  ib. 
— defend  themselves  with  stones,  949— throw  them- 
selvee  over  a  precipice,  lb. 

Tvsui,  a  city  of  Cilicla,  173— plundered,  174. 

7VM0M,  a  river  of  Armenia,  943. 

7V(aiKias,  his  success  In  a  naval  expedition,  495— Joins 
bis  vessels  with  those  of  Ecdieus,  433— puta  to  sea 
against  Rhodes,  ib.— seizes  thirteen  veesels,  lb.— re- 
mark on  this,  ib.— succeeded  In  command  of  the  fleet, 
439— his  afleclionata  parting  with  the  soldiery,  lb.- 
tributa  to  hte  behaviour,  ib. — returned  admiral  in 
chief,  440— his  soldiers  hail  him  with  Joy,  ib.^hls 
address  to  them,  lb.— ceta  sail  for  the  harbour  of 
Athens,  441— his  succsssftil  aitark  there,  ib.— his  rap- 
tures, lb.— sent  to  command  against  the  Olynthlans, 
447— cheerfully  Joined  by  the  confederates,  ib.— his 
forbearance,  lb.— enters  Potidva,  and  takes  the 41eld, 
ib.— his  policy  on  spproachlngOlynthus,  lb.— engages 
the  enemy  before  the  city,  448— repulses  them,  and 
ereeta  a  trophy,  ib.— finishes  his  summer  campaign, 
448— resumes  hostilities  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
enemy%  country,  ib.— sends  Tiemonidas  sgainst  the 
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OlynthisB  taOTM,  ib.— •nrtf  ed  at  tte  tnemj** 
mmkesan  Injudfcioqs  movenMnt,  lb.— kflledt  ll>.->bis 
army  give  w%y,  are  punned  and  aeattered,  440. 

T*r§9,  an  ancestor  of  Senthea,  331, 338. 

Tn-ihatut,  governor  of  Armeafa,  la  the  (kronr  of  the 
king,  8«~makes  a  treatf  with  the  Greeka,  SO— fol- 
Jowi  them  at  a  dietanee,  Ib.—hto  treaeherf « 944— ftlee 
and  leatree  bia  baggage,  ib.— goreriMr  of  the  Phaaiaaa 
and  HetperiUns,  349— bis  Interriew  with  AaUlcldaa, 
432— gfvee  btm  a  sappljr  of  money,  lb.^apprehends 
Conon,  ib.— retarnt  fnm  the  rojral  coart  vrtth  Antal- 
eidat,  441— aaaembico  the  atateedeairing  peaee.  44S— 
reada  the  mandate  of  Artazeriea,  ib. 

Tmtkr*%i^  a  ctty  of  Myaia,  199. 

TkMpsMoUt  a  city  of  Syria,  179. 

Tkmrfpm»,  Menon%  (bvonrlte,  913 

TkM»%»t  a  aeditioB  breaka  oat  In,  3S9. 

Tksmgnus  the  Loerlan  vrouaded,  338. 

Tksbmu,  cauaea  for  Lacedemon*a  declaratkm  of  war 
againat,  408, 409~4heir  erabaaaaga  to  the  Athenlana, 
ib.  419— puraaea  the  routed  army  of  Ljraander,  ib.— 
tha  AigMvea  rally  and  repalae  them  with  alaaghter, 
ib.— iheir  dtjecthm  at  the  appearanee  of  Paoaaniaa, 
411— encouraged  by  hie  timorooaeondaet,  ib.— retaae 
a  traee  fbr  removal  of  the  dead,  naleaa  the  eoantry 
be  evaeoated,  ib^— their  ineotenne  while  the  fairadera 
retire,  lb.— defeated  atCorooea  by  Ageallana,489— try 
to  eielte  a  raptare  between  Athena  and  Laeedamon, 
453— exclude  tbemaelrei  firom  the  peaee  between 
Atlwa  and  Laeedcmon,  47<^-«ehleTe  a  notable  vie- 
lory  *  Levctra,  479— InviM  the  Athenlana  to  rerenge 
OB  the  LaeedcmoniaBB,  479— reception  of  their  he- 
rald, ib.— aend  a  preaaing  and  aaeeeaaAil  meaaage  to 
Jaaon  to  Join  them,  473— In  conjunction  with  the  Ar- 
eadiane  Invade  Laeonia,  478— aUle  of  the  amy  Bnder 
Bpaminondaa,  ib.  n.— pat  Bellaala  to  Are  and  aword, 
478— contlnoe  their  ravagea  in  Sparu,  ib.— ratarn 
from  the  invaaioB  of  Laeonia,  481— an  attempt  on  th« 
Uvea  of  the  commaBdera,  489,  n.— atuck  the  Laeedn* 
Bionlana  while  In  dlaorder,  486,  487— Join  their  con- 
ftderatea  aad  march  againat  Bptdaunia,  487— repelled 
in  an  attempt  to  enter  GorlBtb.  ib.— galled  by  the 
horaemen  of  Dionyaiaa,  487— they  and  confederatea 
diaperae  to  their  homei^  ib.— aim  at  the  eovereignty 
of  Greece,  489— eend  Palopldaa  to  the  king  of  Perala, 
ib.— proreedinga  there,  Ib.  490— aammoa  depautiooa 
from  their  conlMeratea,  lb.— the  klngli  letter  read,  lb. 
-the  itatea  reAiae  to  uketbelroath,  ib.-iheiracheroe 
of  empire  dlaooncerted,  lb<— aet  ap  a  democracy  In 
Achaia,  490— bring  to  trial  tbe  aaaaaainaof  Enphron, 
495— accavation  of  the  magiatratea,  ib.— deltenee  of  the 
leading  conapirator,  ib»496<>-pronoance  Eophron  Jnat- 
ly  alain,  496— raUfy  a  peace  with  Corinth,  497— and 
with  the  Phliaalana,  lb. 

Tktbu,  plain  of,  347. 

rh$b0§,  penerala  of  the  atate  aaaaaainated,  451— public 
privon  evacuated,  453— the  cilizena  take  arroa,  ib.— tbe 
«itad«l  surrendered  by  tbe  Lacedemonian  command- 
ant ib.    See  PkfUidag  and  Mtllm. 

Theck—^  tbe  holy  mountain,  249. 

TkemitUgentt  tbe  Byraeusan,  reference  to  a  hiatory 
of  hla,  395. 

T!k«rafii«a<#  jolna  the  Atheniana  with  SO  ahipa  from 
Macedonia,  a5'<— and  EuhuiMM  left  in  charge  of  Chry- 
Kopolia,  358— thebr  official  inatroctiona,  ib.— dlatln- 
guiahes  himaetf  in  bringing  to  trial  hla  coadjutora  In 
command,  rG9— aent  a mbaaaador- plenipotentiary  to 
aegotla'e  for  a  penrQ.  370— cliosea  une  'if  the  tlirty, 


lb.— Hgorooaly  raaiata  a  Bwasore  of  the  officuebr.  > 
381— refuaee  hia  eonaent  to  the  mnrder  of  Klac  Kk>^. 
era,  389— attacked  In  tlie  aeaate  by  Cnsi^m,  ib.  j-z- 
makea  hie  defence,  ib.  385    aelacd  hy  cRtaii  xrx.^ 
men,  at  the  command  of  Critlaai,  ib. — caiMiairt 
and  manner  of  bia  death,  ib. 

Tktriwtmckm*  commanda  Ib  MetbTnta*,  434 — ol^b  i- 
hia  foreea  rooiMl  by  Thraaybolos,  lb. 

TAarmMlM,  a  river.  994— ita  naootb,  310. 

Tktr9mnd«r  a  aoldler  and  atraaician,  alaiii,  C3L 

Tkimkv  commanda  in  the  Ionian  citica,  395— «te 
many  conqneata  and  receivea  TarioaB  arqwiaitia* ».     | 
?M— auperaeded  by  Dereyllidaa,  ib.— accMPd.  *y^    \ 
and  aent  into  exile,  ib.— aent  to  niaka  arar  oa  8m.-^»< 
439— hia  devaatatlng   prngrcaa,    lb.- 
kUled,  433. 

Tkimkr^n  aent  tnm  Greece  againat  Tb 
— arrivea  and  takeathe  army  under  bio  comaiard.  ^ 
— BMkea  war  upon  TiampIiemA  and  Pbaraai^Bav 
ih. 

TMriyt  namea  of  the,  compoainc  tbe  Atheaaa  i 
garehy,  3fi9— put  lata  comoyaaieii  after  tbe  dena 
tloB  of  the  walla  and  Pinraa,  380 — appninlad  to  r^ 
model  the  code  of  lawa,  ib.— illl  tbe  aeBate  bv  thf  r 
oara  uomlnationa,  ib.— aab)eet  to  capital  paniifeafr 
tboae  who  aabelBled  aa  InfbrBMra,  lb.— eabal  to  ftro 
thoflMelvee  Into  an  arbitrarjr  eoancil,  lb. — pracan  i 
guard  from  Lyaander,  ib.— pat  naan j  aajmifr  a 
death,  381— alarmed  fbr  their  aaftey,  lb.— draw  af  t 
lift  of  3000  peraana  lo  ba  aaaoelated  witb  tbem.  ik- 
aumaion  the  chy  to  a  review,  ib. — dlaaiiu  the  wUi 
except  the  elected,  ib.— caprleioaaly  pat  an»y  \9 
death,  ib.— their  lakiuitoua  ptan  to  raiaa  iMaey  «?■ 
poaed  by  Theramenea,  388— thay  combfoa  aiaiaa 
him,  ib«— aueceaslvely  baraagued  by  CrMaa  and  Tbe 
ramanea,  lb.  385— defeated  Ib  tb^r  attempt  la  i» 
cover  the  fort  of  Phyle,  386— fbal  tbeir  iaflaeaea  ^e 
ginning  to  totter,  lb.— to  prepare  for  tbe  wofai,tbiBt 
of  eaeurlBg  Bleuaia,  ib,— their  aacrtaaftil  otratafM 
for  aeoarlng  Bleuaia,  387— defeated  at  tbe  Pfraoi.  »$ 
—during  a  truce  appealed  to  oo  tbe  ij^oaliee  of  licr 
eoaduet,  ib.— deprived  of  offlea  by  a  party  of  iba  3HNL 
388— tan  eboeen  in  their  alead,  one  tr^m  each  tribe, 
ib.— retire  to  Bleuaia,  ib.— Implore  aaoeoar  from  La«- 


THaras,  hia  fblae  iafbrmatloa  conearalnf  Xeaopbea'i 
deaign,  996— eent  by  Tianaloo  to  Slaopa  and  Ben 
clea,  ib.— hia  propoaala  to  give  tbe  army  pay.  Hi.- 
dtaappolnted,  997. 

rAeras,  a  Lacedamoniaa.commaada  the  .Abydeaiaai 
379. 

Th0rUu9  forUlled  by  the  AtboBlaBa,  360. 

Tkrmc;  Atitic^  deeeribed,  312. 

T^lraaiaM,  BMreenarlaa  to  the  Aaayrian,  190— upon  tbe 
Halleapont,  169— their  daoee,  305— have  tbe  advaa- 
uge  over  the  Arcadiana,  319— reduce  ibem  to  gr«tt 
atraita,  ib.— frightened  away  by  Xenopiton,  ib.— m 
tom  of  drinking  out  of  borne,  331— and  of  buying  tbeir 
wivea,339-'wear  fozakina,  336— treat  about  a  peace. 
337— have  a  deeiga  to  anrpriae  Xenophoa,  and  are 
routed,  338— thoee  above  Byaantioau  ib.  BeeJHSili 
nmpkmgi. 

Tkratfbutua  aaaista  the  Atheniana  witb  80  reaaeb  fren 
Thaaua,  357— a  commander  in  the  Atheaiaa  fleet,  rC3 
eeta  out  from  Thebea,  and  inveata  Phyla,  3B6-pfo- 
ceeded  againat  by  the  thirty,  lb.— repulaesthem,  ib.- 
makes  a  npid  deecent  on  their  army,  and  pets  tl  cm 
to  fAzl.t,  ib.— marcbeaintotbo  Pirraa.r87— barancnet 
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IHfl  armx,  ib.  388— conquers  tbat  of  the  tbirtf ,  ib.— 

'         b  lockaded  by  the  Lacedamonlana  in  the  Plrcus,  389— 

'         tite  •nppHee  cot  off*  ib.— driyen  baek  fn  a  tkirmieh 

^         'vrith  Pausanlae,  lb.— addreeaet  the  party  in  Athene, 

•  atfter  the  reconciliation,  990, 301— ealle  to  Join  the 

Athenian  fleet,  441— his  ▼esMle  captured  by  Antalci- 

!         daa,  443— despatched  to  annoy  the  Lacedemonians, 

I  433 — ^reconcfles  Amadocns  and  Benthos,  434— makes 

^Itena  confederates  of  Athens,  ib.— obliges  the  Byzan- 

tines  to  change  their  goyemment,   ib.^proceeds 

against  Methymne,  ib.— orerthrovrs  the  army  of 

"TbeTlmaehas,  ib.— killed  in  his  tent  by  the  Aspendi- 

SiDS,  ib. 

r      T'Are^ydtfv*,  bead  of  the  popular  party  in  Blis,  409— 

proposes  terms  of  sgreement  with  Lacedcmon,  lb.— 

I»recares  a  peace  and  enters  the  confbderacy,  ib. 

T^krasflM*  sails  to  Athens  to  ratify  the  success  of  a  na- 

,  ▼&!  Ught,  3S7— pnts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Athe- 

;  ntens,  to  defend  their  city  from  Agis,  359— rewarded 

for  bis  bravery  by  the  grant  of  the  reinforcements  be 

I  came  Ibr,  ib.-^qolpped  for  war,  assaults  Pygela,  and 

laya  the  adjacent  country  waste,  360— after  yarlous 

euccessAil  attacks,  sails  to  Ephesus,  lb.— met  by  the 

whole  fbrce  of  Ephesus  and  numerous  confbderates, 

^  ib.— totally  repulsed,  lb.— gives  chase  to  95  sail  of  By  • 

racusans,  and  takes  4,  fb.— Joins  the  rest  of  the  fleet 

at  Sestos,  lb.— a  commander  in  the  Athenian  fleet, 

263. 

rhfmbriuMt  a  city,  178. 

7AysMeikarss,  leader  of  the  Athenians,  defeated  by  He* 

gesandrldas,  397. 
7*Ay»t«n#,  dangerous  enemies  in  the  night,  33L    See 

TArscisM. 
Tikitrmnmu,  the  Greeks  not  suffered  to  attack  them, 

999— a  fk-ee  nation,  349. 
TigramM  taunts  with  Cyrus,  39— arrires  at  the  trial  of 
his  father,  lb.— pleads  his  father's  cause,  40— his  sen> 
timeaCs  of  oiodesty,  punishment,  fbar,  ib.— his  po- 
litical admonitions  to  Cyrus,  49— prevails  with  him  in 
fbvonr  Of  hto  fbther,  lb.— his  k>ve  fbr  his  wifb,  4»- 
Jolns  Cyrus  with  an  Armenian  force,  44-"ettettds  him 
in  his  wars,  43,149— his  modesty  and  obedience,  75^ 
gains  the  prise  at  a  horse-race,  138— invited  to  Cy- 
rus's entertainment,  140— has  a  present  made  him  for 
his  wife,  149. 
Ttgrit,  the  river,  909— theOreeks  psis  it,  908— the  head 
of  it,  836— the  Greeks  advance  above  the  heed  of  it, 
949. 
THmMf§ra»  sent  ambassador  to  Persia,  489— his  infide- 
lity to  his  trust,  lb.— honoured  by  the  king,  ib.— ac- 
cused by  Leo,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
490. 
Tiwuuitnt  a  Dardantan,  chosen  general  in  the  room  of 
Clearehns,  990 — bis  false  information  against  Xeno- 
phOB,  995— engagM  for  a  sum  of  money  to  carry  the 
army  out  of  the  Baxtne,  996— promises  the  army 
pay,  disappointed  of  the  money,  297— and  la  sorry  for 
what  Is  passed,  ib.— aent  before  with  the  horse,  319 
—pursues  the  enemy,  317— forbids  Cyratades  to  sa- 
crifice, 330— leads  the  army  to  the  Thraeian  villages, 
ib.— desirous  to  return  home,  lb.— his  present  to 
fleuthes,  333— leads  on  with  Seuthes,  336— receives  a 
joke  of  oxen  from  Seuthes,  338— bis  boneet  resolu- 
tion, 339. 
TimtsitkMs  of  TreUaond  sent  to  the  Mosyncscians. 

289. 
T\moerat*0  moves  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  com- 
maDdcra  at  Arginnav,  368— deputed  by  Tithrauates 
64 


to  distribute  money  in  Greece,  406— deala  it  out  to 
leading  men  at  Tbebea,  Corinth,  and  Argoe,  ib. 

7^««/a««  of  Corinth  harangues  his  oonfederateeonthe 
war  with  Lacedcmon,  419. 

Timotkeu*,  an  Athenian  commander,  457— reduces  Cor- 
cyra,  458— defeats  Nicolocbua,  ib. 

T^9ipk4tnu*j9in  agent  in  the  murder  of  Alexander,  475 
— aucceeda  to  the  aupremacy  in  Thesaaly ,  ib. 

TittaphemM  accompanies  Cyrus  to  court,  167-^ccuaes 
him  of  treason,  168— iuforms  the  king  of  Cyrus's  pre- 
parations, 170— commands  a  body  of  horse  under  the 
king,  186— penetrates  tbrougb  the  Greeks,  193— sends 
heralds  to  the  Greeks,  SM)0— his  speech  to  the  gene- 
rals, 905— replies  to  Clearchus,  ib.— makes  fair  pro- 
mises, ib.— comes  to  and  conducts  the  Greeks,  906 
— faisulu  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  907— quieu  the  sus- 
picions of  Clearchus,  910— invites  the  generals  to  his 
tent,  lb.— most  impious  and  deceitful,  911— approach- 
ea  the  Greeks,  and  forced  to  retire  with  loss,  396— 
harasses  them  at  a  distance,  327— attacka  them  and  Is 
repulsed,  S98— diaappolDted  by  tliediligence  of  Xeno- 
phon,  230— sets  fire  to  the  villages,  231— comes  to  the 
Hellespont  and  arrests  Alcibiades,  357— sends  him 
prisoner  to  Sardes,  ib.— accused  by  Uermocrates,  359 
— raises  the  Ephesians  against  Thrsaylus,  360— insists 
thst  the  cities  of  Ionia  scknowledge  him  for  their 
master,  305— they  refUse  to  receive  him  within  their 
walls,  U).— Joins  bb«  srmy  to  that  of  Pharnabazus,  400 
—they  proceed  against  Ionia,  lb.— averse  to  meet  the 
army  of  Dercyllidas  In  fight,  401-desires  a  conference, 
ib.— he  and  Fbarnabaaus  make  a  truce  with  the  ene- 
my, lb.— breaks  faith  with  Agesllaus,  405— declares 
war  against  Agesllaus,  406 — despatches  his  infantry 
to  intercept  Agesllaus,  407— they  suffer  a  severe  de- 
feat, 407— accused  by  the  Persians  as  their  betrayer, 
ib.— beheaded  by  order  of  the  king,  406. 

TTfthranttes  commissioned  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  be- 
head Ttssapbemes,  407— excites  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
in  Greece  against  the  Ijacedcmonians,  408— requires 
Agesllaus  to  return  to  Greece,  408— receiving  a  refu- 
sal, supplies  hhn  with  money  to  leave  his  present  sta- 
tion, ib. 

TVIsiMm,  the  crier,  203,990. 

TVs/as,  178. 

TVsWmiuI,  a  Greek  city,  953— the  inhabitants  of,  receive 
the  Greeks  kindly,  ib.— supply  them  with  galle78,9es 
—conduct  them,  ib. 

Trojant^  their  form  of  war-chariots  altered  by  Cyrus^ 
97. 

TVrlsas,  difftrent  sorts  of,  910,  n. 

u&v 

UlfiMts  arrives  ssleep  in  his  own  country,  983. 
Fe#ta,  supplications  to  her,  14. 
Fin$ftw  made  from  the  tnXt  of  the  palm-tree,  904. 
Fhrtut  and  PSes,  description  of  them,  99. 
Vktean^  god  of  fire,  191. 


W 

W«r  described  and  Justified  by  Cambyses,  13, 90— qnall- 
Acations  and  part  of  a  general,  ib.— of  subordinaie 
officers,  95— of  soldiers,  ib.  59— use  of  horse  snd  of 
horsemen,  69— war  chariots ,  97, 99— camels  unfit  for, 
115,— tent  offlcers,  60— arms  for  a  close  engagement. 
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t4— wrvutoof  an  amy,  96>4liog0ri  wben  and  wbeii 
DOC  naefyiJ,  110— rewardi  to  an  army,  17, 25, 38, 110— 
efltataof  derodon,  51,  113— inspiration  of  love,  obe- 
dtenee,  and  aU  mOltary  Tirtaea,  17, 25, 33, 83, 139, 131 
— nttlity  of  disposing  eacb  regiment  In  a  tent,  3ft— 
mlei  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  enemy,  18— rules  and 
order  of  a  march,  SO,  35, 81, 87, 99— rnies  for  encamp- 
ment, IS,  49, 97,  103— order  of  one,  143— Barbarian 
entrenchments  described,  49— policy  and  tricks  to- 
wards an  enemy,  18,  34,  49,  Ac— approach  to  tbe 
enemy,  49— spies  and  intelligence,  30,83,  97,  10&— 
▼iewlng  stations,  103— hoir  an  army  is  to  be  disposed 
and  drawn  off  in  a  siege,  120— preparations  for  an  en- 
gagement, 19, 30, 25, 81,1^.— engagement  described, 
93,  IISE— «xeeutlon  done  by  a  phalani  of  friends,  113 
— distribation  of  spoil,  60,09, 133— behayionr  towards 
the  snbdned,  03, 68— right  of  conquest  asserted  over 
persons  and  fbrtones,  185— religion  supremely  neees- 
sary  to  it,  103.  lW—4t  infru. 
Wif9^  delineation  of  an  amiable,  655,  cl  infra, 
PTiiM  made  flrom  the  Amit  of  the  palm-tree,  804. 


jEsnticZM,  an  Achaian,  chosen  general  in  the  room  of 
Socrates^  SiM^— condemned  in  a  line,  300. 

Xmio*  the  Arcadian,  or  Parrhasian,  commander  of  the 
Greeks  who  accompanied  Cyrus,  167— ordered  to 
bring  the  garrisons,  170— Joins  Cyrus,  lb.— solemnises 
the  Lnpercalian  sacrifices,  171— several  of  his  men  de- 
sert to  Clearchus,  174— leaves  Cyrus's  service,  177. 

XsiriM  and  accomplices  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  secure  Ells  for  the  LacedBmonians,  403— flee  from 
the  city  to  the  invaders,  ib. 

JUnepk«%  speaks  to  Cyrus,  169— answers  to  Phalinus, 
900— desirous  to  know  what  became  of  Proxenos, 
311— reply  to  Ari«us,  ib.— cause  of  his  embarking  in 
tills  undertaking.  817— his  uneasiness,  dream,  and 
soliloquy,  318— assembles  the  captains  and  speaks  to 
them,  ib.— answers  ApoIIonides,  319— hie  speech  to 
the  officers,  330— addresses  the  army,  381— his  propo- 
sals to  tbe  army  concerning  their  asarcb,  334— pn^ 
mMB  the  enemy  withoat  success,  335— owns  himself 
in  the  wrong  for  so  doing,  ib.— prevents  the  enemy, 
339— Instance  of  his  condesoension  to  a  rode  soldier, 
930— Ids  speech  concerning  the  enemy's  burning  their 
own  country,  331— brings  up  the  rear,  335,  336— 
blames  Cheirisophus,  ib.— makes  a  point  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  837— treats  With  the  Oarduchians  about 
tlie  slain,  33&— in  danger,  839— prevails  upon  the 
barbarians  to  deliver  up  their  dead,  ib.—he  and 
Cheirisophus  assist  each  other,  ib.— his  dream,  840— 
easy  of  access,  ib.— makes  a  libetlon,  ib.— frightens 
the  enemy  by  m  stratagem,  ib.— prevents  the  Cardu- 
ebians,  841— passes  the  Centrites,  343— instance  of  his 
hardiness,  ib.— his  care  of  the  sick,  344— tries  aU 
means  to  make  the  soldiers  to  march,  345-^-passe8 
the  night  with  his  men  without  fire  or  victuals,  ib.— 
uses  the  bailiff  of  a  village  kindly,  846— visits  Chei- 
risophus, ib.— «omes  back  to  his  quarters,  ib.— has 
some  difl^rence  with  Chairisophus,  347— his  speech 


•boot  attaeUng  the  anemy, 
nnderteklng,  349— gives  advice  on  focetng  the  Ti»- 
chians,  ib.— accompanies  Cheiriaophos  npoa  the«» 
deruklngt  fb.— his  surprise  at  the  stacvts  of  ihe  nc^ 
351— orders  a  targeteer  to  diacoune  with  the  Mi 
cronians,  ib.— persuades  the  generals  to  alter  ttar 
disposition,  ib.— his  opinion  on  the  army's  ita;  ai 
Trebisond,  383— marches  againat  the  DriliaBi,9BS- 
gives  directions  for  the  attack,  fb.— orders  the  team 
to  be  set  on  fire,  387— his  offering  lo  ApoUo  lai 
Diana,  ib.— haraagnes  the  Moayiundans,  9»-ei- 
courages  thesoldiers,390-aaaweraHecaton]miai.S9e 
—his  proposals  to  the  Sinopeana,  993— has  tboi«te 
of  bnUding  a  city,  395-aeeuaed  to  the  amr.ik- 
vindicates  himself,  396-refusea  to  come  inio  tie 
measures  of  Timasion  and  Thorax,  897— addiwm 
the  army  on  returning  to  tlie  Phasla,  ib.— propen* o 
purify  the  army,  300-4ried  for  beadng  a  Hias,ih.- 
his  defence,  ib.— acquiiud,  309— declines  the  pot  of 
general,  309— his  speech  on  that  occasion,  ib.-i«iioB 
of  his  refusal,  ib.—averae  to  go  to  Heraolea.ai- 
penniaded  to  march  by  hiauielf;  311— Aral ssiliiii 
then  marebea  through  the  aiiddle  of  the  coaatry.ft^ 
speaka  to  his  men  concerning  Vbm  relief  of  the  Am^ 
dians,  313— offers  sacrlflce  concerning  their  leiag  otf 
of  the  camp,  314— proposes  to  march,  ib.— ittan  n 
lead  the  army,  315— goes  to  tbe  aid  of  a  part7,  ik- 
marches  against  the  enemy,  lb.— his  proposal  ftr  tie 
attack,  316— answers  Bophanetos.  lb.— eacesrtia 
the  men,  317— orders  the  attack,  lb.-«ppessBia» 
mutt,  318— his  speech  concerning  the  affair  of  Dei 
ippus,  ib.— offers  Clcaader  the  command  of  (be  uny. 
380-contracU  ftiendahip  with  him,  ib.— propsMitB 
leave  the  army,  387- lepllaa  to  tbe  aii— H«  ^ 
Seuthes,  ib.— advised  by  Cleander,  not  to  go  iwif 
lb.— Ukes  leave  of  them,  330-«rrivea  again  ii  tie 
army,  ib.— answers  Bentbca,  331— danger  ef  bdic 
apprehended,  ib.-*goea  to  Beuthea,  Ih^whe  aika 
him  large  promises,  333— prop  naea  to  the  arvf  ^ 
Joining  of  Seuthes,  lb.— in  some  perplezhjr  abotf  i 
present,  334— his  present  to  Seuthes,  335~pi«po» 
the  Greek  manner  of  marehtag,  Ib^— orders  the  yos^ 
men  to  advance,  336— possesses  himself  of  the  cm 
nences,  ib.— quarters  in  a  village  near  the  cacsiy. 
337— In  groat  danger,  338— marches  up  the  ■oaii>iB< 
lb.— feprfanaada  UeracUdea,  ibv-necnssd  bf  an  .4R» 
dian,  34<^vindicate8  himself,  ib.— oilers  eaertficeu 
Jupiter,  343-enswera  Medosadeo,  343-«dviffi  tK 
LacedemonUns,ib^his  proposal  to  Medeaadei,94^ 
his  speech  to  Seuthes,  ib.— his  pradenimanesesm^ 
346— offers  sacrifice  to  MeUichian  Jnptter,  347--«ii> 
his  horse,  lb.— goes  out  upon  an  expeditioii  wJUm' 
success,  348-foes  out  again  and  succeed^  i^-" 
good  circumstances,  349. 
X0r9»M  builds  a  palace  and  citadel  at  Celene.  17»-^ 
vades  Greece  and  la  vanquished,  338. 


Z«»ec«r,  a  rhrer,  lOS-tbe  Gieeks  pass  It,  835. 
ZslsfvAtM,  a  eommlsBary,  attacked,  899-eMap«"7 
sea,lb. 
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